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TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  7, 1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  2:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Sena- 
tor Wilson  acting  as  President  oro  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Case,  Crooks,  Gilfillan 
J. "B.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.M.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon,  McCre, 
Morrison,  Perkins,  Pillsbury  ,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Tiffany,  Wheat, 
White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  having  made  proclamation, 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Represenatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit  :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W. 
Ck>llins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
entered   the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Has  the  Senate  any  motions  or  resolutions 
to  oflFer  before  proceeding  to  the  regular  business  ? 

Senator  Crooks.    Is  there  a  quorum  present  ? 

The  President  pro  tem.    There  is. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege.  The  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  right,  under  article  four  of  the  constitution  of  this 
state,  of  certain  gentlemen.  Senators,  also  occupying  positions  under  the 
State  government  other  than  that  of  Postmaster  to  be  Senators.  Now, 
it  would  be  very  awkward  to  have  this  question  raised  by  and  by.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  upon  it,  except  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  constitution,  nor  am  I  aware  of  what  the  practice  may  have 
been  heretofore,  specifically;  but  I  deem  it  very  important  that  the  senate, 
sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  should  be  composed  of  men  who, 
under  the  constitution,  are  senators  in  every  sense.  It  were  improper 
it  seems  to  me  until  this  question  is  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
senate,  that  these  proceedings  should  go  any  farther.  They  should  go  no 
farther  until  that  question  has  been  absoluteley  determined.  I  should 
hke  to  have  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  senator  from  Hennepin. 
I  should  also  like  to  hear  from  the  senators  upon  this  floor  who  are 
lawyers,  and  who  may  enlighten  the  senate  on  the  facts.  I  do  not  think 
it  were  proper  for  us  to  proceed  here  in  any  way  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  people  or  the  rights  of  the  respondent  can  be  affected  hereafter  (no 
matter  what  the  result  may  be)  when  a  question  is  raised  as  to  the  stand- 
ing or  the  authority  of  this  senate,  composed  partly  of  men  who  are  not 
•  senators,  to  try  this  case  which  under  the  constitution  is  entirely  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  senate. 

The  President  pro  tem.    The  Senate  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ramsey.    What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  ? 
129 
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Senator  Powers.  I  would  call  upon  the  Senator  from  Ramsey  to 
state  to  whom  he  refers,  and  to  what  point  of  the  constitution  he  has 
reference. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  refer  to  Senator  J.  B.  GilfiUan,  of  Hennepin,  and  to 
Senator  Clement,  of  Rice.  I  ask  this  not  that  I  want  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion, but  because  it  has  been  raised  by  the  public  press,  and  I  want  the 
question  settled,  if  it  can  be,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator perfectly.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  question  has  been  raised  by 
either  the  honorable  managers  or  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  question  has  been  raised — 

Senator  Crooks.     It  has  not. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I,  myself,  have  not  examined  the  question, 
and  1  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion.  I  do  know  this,  howev- 
er, that  for  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  adjudged  by  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  of  this  State,  (I  refer  to  the  attorney  general)  that  the 
office  held  by  myselt^ — ^if  that  is  what  the  Senator  refers  to— 

Senator  Crooks.     Yes,  I  mean  that. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.  Does  not  come  within  the  constitutional 
inhibition;  1  think  as  long  ago  as  1860  or  1861,  the  honorable  Gordon  E. 
Cole,  attorney  general,  passed  upon  the  very  question.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber who  the  individual  was  who  held  the  office  of  regent  in  that  case, 
but  it  was  in  respect  to  that  appointment.  It  was  held  by  the  attorney 
general  not  to  be  an  office  under  the  state.  That  opinion  covered  the 
case  precisely  so  far  as  it  relates  to  myself.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more 
recent  opinion  directly  in  point,  but  that  has  been  alluded  to  in  anal- 
ogous cases  repeatedly  from  that  time  to  the  present,  in  three  or  four 
instances  I  think.  I  do  not  know  that  the  matter  has  ever  come  before 
the  courts.  I  say  I  have  not  examined  the  question.  This  is  the  extent 
of  my  knowledge  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Crooks.  Mr.  President,  the  only  object  I  had  in  the  world 
was  simply  this:  That  there  should  be  no  waiver  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  in  a  fair  trial  here,  and  that  after  we  get  through  here,  that  nei- 
ther side  'could  get  up  and  say  that  they  had  been  tried  by  persons  dia- 
qualiiied  under  the  constitution.  That  is  all.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  look  into  this  matter  now;  and  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Scott,  if 
he  will,  to  give  us  his  opinion  upon  that  point.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  hear  from  him. 

The  President  jwo  tern.  The  provision  of  the  constitution  referred 
to,  as  near  as  I  can  repeat  it,  is  this:  That  no  Senater  or  Representative 
shall  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States  or  State  of  Minnesota^  ex- 
cept that  of  postmaster  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  think  that  is  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  suppose  the  question  would  depend  alto- 
gether upon  the  construction  that  is  put  upon  the  phrase  "  state  office," 
— whether  a  regent  comes  within  the  purview  of  that  term  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  state,  Mr.  President,  that  this  has  occurred  to 
me,  that  it  was  not  within  the  view  of  the  constitutional  convention,  or 
either  of  them,  when  fratning  the  constitution  of  the  State,  that  anybody 
should  represent  upon  the  tloor  of  either  house  an  appropriation  bill  for 
an  institution  with  which  he  was  connected.  I  think  it  was  put  in  as  a 
safeguard  against  that.  It  strikes  me  as  a  very  proper  one.  Not  that 
any  gentleman  connected  as  a  r^ent  with  the  university  would  hav«  a&jr 
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interest  whatever  with  what  was  done,  but  as  they  have  the  control  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  money  of  the  people  for  these  several  institutions, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  guarded 
that,  with  the  view  that  these  men  should  not  represent  upon  the  floor 
of  either  house  of  this  L^slature  money  of  their  own  expenditure  there; 
that  they  would  be  biased  necessarily, — might  be  biased  rather, — in 
favor  of  appropriations,  the  expenditure  of  which  came  under  their  own 
supervision,  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  it  in  the  world,  except  that. 
I  could  conceive  very  well  why,  under  the  United  States  government,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  a  State  I^egislature  here,  representing 
the  government,  the  whole  country,  as  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State.  That  I  can  see  very  well;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  very  frank 
to  confess  that  I  do  not  think  these  gentlemen  here  are  disqualified.  I 
do  not  think  so;  but  the  question  has  been  raised  by  the  public  press, 
and  I  repeat  again,  I  do  not  wish,  after  we  get  through  with  this  trial,  to 
have  ourselves  barred  on  either  side,  because  gentlemen,  representing 
themselves  to  be  Senators  here,  but  disfranchised  as  such  under  the  con- 
stitution, have  cast  their  votes  for  or  against  this  man. 

Senator  Pili^bury  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  question  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Senate  several"  times.  I  know  it  nas  been  sometimes 
brought  up  in  the  matter  of  confirmation.  It  has  also  furthermore 
been  decided  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Senate  can  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  again,  unless  it  is 
brought  before  them  by  one  of  the  parties  in  this  case,  either  by  the 
managers  or  by  the  counsel  for  the  defense.  I  think  when  we  get  down 
to  this  question,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  lawyer,  that  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Senate  is  the  only  body  that  can  decide. 

Senator  Crooks.  There  is  do  doubt  about  that;  they  are  the  judges 
of  their  own  acts. 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  is  a  question  purely  for  the  court,  and 
not  for  the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  to  my  personal  knowledge  there 
has  not  been  a  session  of  the  Legislature  since  I  have  known  anything 
about  the  State,  in  which  there  were  not  auditoi-s,  or  county  attorneys, 
or  county  treasurers,  members  of  the  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     And  notaries  public,  any  number  of  them. 

The  President  pro  tenn.  And  notaries  public,  any  number  of  them; 
but  that  does  not  make  the  thing  right.  Do  you  wish  to  be  heard.  Sen- 
ator Hinds  ? 

Senator  Hinds.  Under  the  constitution  each  house  of  the  Legislature 
is  made  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  election  and  qualification  of  its  own 
members.  Now,  I  take  it,  that  the  Senate,  as  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, has  passed  upon  this  question  as  to  each  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  that  was  sworn  in.  By  administering  the  oath,  and  admit- 
ting a  member  to  a  seat,  the  Senate  passes  upon  that  question.  If  there 
ia  any  motion  pea  ling  by  whi^h  this  quastioa  can  b3  now  raiseJ,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  There  is  no  motion  pending  or  proposed,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  expel  any  member. 

Senator  Crooks.    There  can  be  one. 

Senator  Hinds.  It  seems  to  me  the  question  is  not  before  the  conrt. 
It  seems  to  me  also  that  the  question  cannot  be  before  the  court.  It 
cannot  reach  the  court.  This  court  is  not  the  Senate.  It  is  not  sitting 
as  a  legislative  body.  The  legislative  body  has  authority  to  determine 
as  to  the  qualification  of  its  own  members.  That  legislative  body  be- 
came a  court  by  virtue  of  its  organization  as  such,  under  the  administra- 
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tion  of  a  different  oath.  The  legislative  body  is  not  in  session,  and  at 
the  first  view,  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  court  even  to 
consider  that  question,  the  Senate  having  passed  upon  it  while  it  was 
a  legislative  body,  and  that  Senate  is  distinct  from  the  court,  sitting  un- 
der a  different  organization,  under  a  different  oath.  If  it  can  be  raised, 
at  this  time,  why  there  is  nothing  pending,  as  I  understand,  by  which  it 
18  raised.    This  is  simply  an  informal  discussion. 

Senator  Crooks.    That  is  all  right;  that  is  all  it  was  intended  to  be. 

The  Eresident  pro  tern,  I  don't  understand  that  there  is  anything  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  all. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  should  hope  to  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
suggestion  even.  I  recollect  very  distinctly  that  I  have  sat  in  this  and 
the  other  body  for  several  years,  and  during  all  the  time,  until  very  re- 
cently, have  held  the  important  ofiice  of  treasurer  of  a  school  district, 
and  that  is  an  office — 

The  President  pro  tern.    Under  the  State  ? 

Senator  Hinds.  Certainly,  under  something,  by  virtue  of  some  law; 
and,  perhaps,  there  are  very  few  members  of  either  body  of  the  legisla- 
ture that  were  not  holding  some  office  during  some  portion  of  the  time 
that  they  were  occupying  their  seats.  I  enn  not  aware,  as  has  been  said 
by  others,  that  there  has  been  any  ruling  that  even  throws  a  doubt  upon 
that  question.  All  the  rulings  that  we  have  ever  had,  either  in  the 
supreme  court  or  by  the  law  officer  of  the  State,  have  been  adverse  to 
the  theory  that  is  suggested,  that  a  Regent  of  the  University  is  disquali- 
fied from  being  a  Senator. 

Senator  Gilfildan  J.  B.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to 
add  further  that  I  knew  nothing  of  this  question  being  raised  until  last 
evening,  when  my  attention  was  called  to  it. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  suppose  that  if  this  discussion  is  continued 
it  must  be  by  common  consent. 

Senator  Crooks.    There  is  no  objection. 

Senator  Gilpillan.  (Continuing.)  I  say  last  evening  my  attention 
was  called  by  a  friend  to  an  article  in  one  of  the  papers  in  this  city. 
That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  any  such  question  had  been  or 
would  be  raised,  and  since  then  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  question;  but  my  recollection  of  the  uniform  holding  of  the 
attorney-general  and  of  the  courts,  so  far  as  it  has  been  before  the  courts, 
(I  do  not  recollect  any  case  where  the  question  has  come  up  directly 
before  the  courts)  but  the  rulings  have  been  so  uniformly  against  the 
proposition  or  question  raised,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  it  all.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  mere  personal  choice  it  would  not 
require  long  to  decide  this  question;  I  assure  the  court  of  that.  I  have 
not  manifested  thus  far  very  much  inclination  to  tie  myself  to  this  te- 
dious inquisition,  although  as  much  as  I  have  felt  able  to  do;  but  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  matter  of  personal  privilege,  but  a  matter  of  duty  bas^ 
upon  an  official  oath  which  T  have  taken,  and  upon  my.  understanding 
of  the  law  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  my  seat  in  this  court. 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  be  relieved.  I  think  the  Senator  (Mr. 
Crooks)  feels  as  much  assured  of  that  as  myself. 

The  President  pro  tern.  If  there  is  nothing  further  before  the  Senate 
we  will  proceed  with  the  regular  order  of  business. 

Is  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Yes,  sir.  May  it  please  the  President  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Senate:  when  by  your  generous  action  some  time  ago,  it  was 
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decided  that  the  defense  should  have  a  week's  time  at  least,  to  prepare,  I 
had  hoped  that  that  time  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  make  such 
a  preparation  for  the  opening  argument  in  this  case,  that  I  could  be 
short  and  concise,  and  bring  the  vital  points  out  with  a  force  that  a 
thorough  examination  and  preparation  would  give.  I  was,  however  un- 
fortunate in  going  home  as  soon  as  you  had  adjourned,  instead  of  stay- 
ing here  where  I  could  have  prepared  myself,  and,  as  every  practicing 
lawyer  on  this  floor  readily  understands,  when  an  attorney  in  active 
practice,  after  a  month's  absence  gets  home,  there  are  many  matters 
which  claim  his  attention  and  which  must  be  attended  to;  and  I  found 
too  soon  that  the  time  you  gave  us, — although  liberal  as  it  seemed  at 
the  time, — was  too  short,  under  the  circumstances,  to  do  the  subject 
matter  justice.  There  is  considerable  material  to  wade  through  in  this 
case, — about  1,000  pages  of  testimony, — and  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  brought  forward  by  the  managers, — not  taking  up  each  article  by 
itself,  but  taking  the  evidence  up  by  piecemeal,  and  spreading  it  all  over 
these,  1,000  pages  has  not  made  the  work  any  easier.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  Senators  will  kindly  pardon  me  if  in  the  exposition  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  upon  behalf  of  the  respondent  in  this  case,  I  should  be 
more  length jr  and  more  tedious  than  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  had 
proper  time  in  which  to  prepare. 

I  will  state  that  the  respondent  started  out  in  this  case,  with  the  pro- 
position that  the  articles  of  impeachment  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives found  against  him  were  insufficient  in  law.  This  proposition 
we  have  not  abandoned;  this  proposition  we  still  maintain  and  shall 
continue  to  maintain  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Senate,  until  the 
final  close  of  the  trial.  We  do  so  not  so  much  in  justice  to  the  respond- 
ent, (as  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  whether  these  impeach- 
ment articles  be  proper  and  legal  or  not,  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  of  the 
things  of  which  he  is  charged  in  these  articles,)  but  we  do  it  more  be- 
cause we  consider  it  necessary  because  we  consider  it  proper,  that  this 
matter  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  articles,  should  be  brought  before 
the  Senate  at  every  possible  occasion, — that  it  should  be  presented  by 
the  different  counsel  who  represent  the  respondent  here  in  the  different 
lights  in  which  they  view  it,  so  that  if  possible  the  different  expositions 
may  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  where  one  only  would  fail  so  to  do. 
We  think  that  this  is  right,  injustice  to  the  State;  we  think  it  is  right 
in  justice  to  the  precedent  that  will  be  established  by  this  trial;  we 
think  it  is  right  toward  those  generations  that  shall  come  after  us,  and 
those  jiersons  holding  office  that  may  hereafter  be  called  upon,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  precedent  laid  down  in  this  case  to  answer  articles  of 
impeachment  whicn  charge  them  with  no  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
whatsoever. 

We  claim  that  when  the  Senate  decided  upon  the  demurrer  adversely 
to  the  respondent,  that  it  did  not  directly  or  necessarily  decide  the 
question,  that  here  were  no  impeachable  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
charged:  we  hold  that  all  that  decision  amounted  to  was  simply  that  the 
Senate  would  not  then  discharge  the  respondent;  that  they  desired  to 
hear  proof;  that  they  desired  that  he  should  not  be  discharged  upon  a 
simple  question  of  law.  And,  probably,  for  all  we  know,  the  Senators  who 
voted  upon  that  question  and  voted  upon  that  demurrer  may  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  demurrer  was  well  taken,  that  there  were  no 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  charged,  but  at  the  same  time  felt  that  it  was 
due  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  State  that  no  person  should  be  dig- 
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eharf^  upon  a  simple  question  of  law,  with  such  an  array  of  accuaa^ 
tions  standing  against  him  virtually  admitted  by  demurrer  to  be  true; 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  thing  for  the  dignity  of  the  State;  that  it  was 
not  the  proper  thing  for  the  respondent  and  for  his  future.  And  if  that 
was  the  view  Senators  took  of  the  matter,  I  certainly  for  my  part  coin- 
cide with  it.  I  think  it  was  a  just  view,  I  think  it  was  a  commendable 
view,  I  think  it  was  a  view  that  we  all  could  be  proud  of.  For  certain- 
ly, as  far  as  the'respondent  was  concerned,  it  was  not  desirable  that  at 
that  time  the  demurrer  should  be  sustained,  with  these  charges 
standing  against  him  virtually  admitted, — charges  that  looked  rather 
heinous,  as  was  stated  at  the  time,  it  was  his  personal  desire  that  the 
demurrer  should  be  overruled.  We  claim,  therefore,  that  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  demurrer  does  not  preclude  the  raising  of  this 
question  again  and  raising  it  all  through  the  trial. 

We  claim  farther  that  we  have  a  right  to  address  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject for  the  reason  that  the  decision  of  the  Senate  is  not  law;  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Senate  does  not  bind  the  individual  Senators,  it  is  not  res  ad- 
judicaJta  or  in  the  nature  of  res  adjudicata  in  the  same  way  as  are  decis- 
ions of  the  courts. 

Each  one  of  the  Senators,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  trial, 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  decide  this  case  impartially  and  justly  upon  the 
law  and  the  evidence, — not  the  law  as  one  Senator's  judgment  may  lay  it 
down  and  dictate  it  to  his  fellow  Senators, — not  the  law  as  the  Senate 
may  lav  it  down, — but  the  established  lay  of  the  State  as  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  books  and  by  the  courts, — the  known  law  of  the  land. 

Now,  I  say  then,  that  every  Senator  has,  and  ought  to  have,  his  indi- 
vidual judgment  in  this  matter,  without  regard  to  what  the  members 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  ma^  do,  or  what  a  majority  of  them  may  have 
done.  Every  Senator  has  his  own  conscience  to  meet  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  the  law  and  what  is  the  evidence.  He  has  to  respond 
to  his  Maker  for  his  best  and  honest  judgment  upon  a  question  of  evi- 
dence as  well  as  upon  a  question  of  law;  and  on  that  day  of  reckoning, 
when  we  shall  respond  to  the  omissions  and  commissions  of  which  we 
have  been  guilty,  then  it  will  not  do  for  any  individual  Senator  to  stand 
up  and  shield  himself  under  a  decision  of  a  majority  of  this  Senate,  for 
he  is  not  to  be  bound  by  it ;  he  is  to  be  bound  only  by  his  own  individ- 
ual judgment  as  to  what  is  the  law  and  as  to  what  the  evidence  amounts 
to.  I  therefore  address  myself  upon,  this  question,  not  so  much  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  as  I  do  to  the  individual  conscience,  the  individual 
intellect  and  the  individual  judgment  of  every  Senator  upon  this  floor. 
When  referring  to  this  question  I  shall  do  so  briefly.  T  shall  not  go  into 
an  extensive  citation  of  the  authorities,  because  I  apprehend  that  that 
will  be  done  hereafter,  and  more  ably  and  perfectly,  by  my  learned  asso- 
ciate who  will  close  this  case.  I  shall  simply  allude  to  the  matter  as  I 
go  along;  I  shall  simply  bring  the  matter  up  so  far  and  no  farther  than 
is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  points  that  I  shall  hereafter  make. 

I  take  it,  for  the  sake  of  this  argument,  to  be  established,  that  in  order 
to  make  a  crime  impeachable  or  to  enable  a  party  to  be  impeached  for 
it,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  accused  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors, — 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  known  to  the  law.  I  speak  not  here  of  corrupt 
conduct  in  office,  l>ecause  the  House  of  Representatives  has  not  seen  tit 
to  charge  us  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office;  and  the  managers  have  here- 
tofore, upon  the  argument  made  at  the  first  hearing  in  this  case,  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  charging  us  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  and 
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have  stated  before  the  Senate  that  they  do  not  claim  that  the  charges 
brought  A)rward  amount  to  corrupt  conduct  in  office. 

I  shall  not  discuss  before  you  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  in 
order  to  make  an  offense  impeachable  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  an 
indictable  crime  or  misdemeanor,  I  shall  leave  that  subject  to  abler  hands 
hereafter;  I  shall  leave  that  to  the  books  and  precedents  that  will  be 
produced  before  you.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  so  is  the  fact.  I 
shall  not  deem  it  necessary  for  the  sake  of  this  argument  even  to  go  to 
the  length  of  claiming,  that  it  should  be  indictable  crimes  or  midemean- 
ors,  but  it  must  be  crimes,  or  misdemeanors,  at  least,  whether  indictable 
or  not.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  books  lay  it  down  plainly, 
and  that  there  is  no  deviation  of  authorities  from  the  position,  that  any 
ofTensea  for  which  a  man  is  liable  to  impeachment  must  be  indictable- 
crimes  and  misdemeanors;  but  I  say  for  the  sake  of  my  argument,  I  care 
not  for  that,  and  I  shall  not  go  into  that  question;  I  shall  take  it  for 
granted  for  the  sake  of  this  argument,  as  established  by  law  (as  it  cer- 
tainly is)  that  it  is  necessary  under  our  constitution  before  you  can  charge 
a  man  legally  and  constitutionally  in  this  solemn  proceeding  of  im- 
peachment, that  you  charge  him  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  known  to 
the  law,  and  I  ask  then  when  was  it  in  this  State  or  when  was  it  under 
the  common  law  a  crime  to  be  drunk  or  to  be  intoxicated  ?  I  admit 
that  intoxication  is  a  moral  vice;  I  admit  that  it  is  a  heinous  moral 
vice;  I  admit  that  it  is  one  that  has  been  fraught  with  evils  and  with 
dangers,  that  it  has  been  fraught  with  evils  and  with  crime;  but  I  claim 
that  notwithstanding  it  is  a  moral  \dce  it  has  never  been  and  is  not  to- 
day in  this  State  a  crime, — and  that  is  the  criterion.  You  cannot  im- 
peach nor  convict  a  man  for  a  moral  vice  in  this  proceeding  any  more 
than  you  can  in  a  court  of  justice.  You  must  find  a  crime  of  which 
you  can  convict  him.  The  managers  claimed  before  you  that  under 
the  common  law  anything  that  was  open  and  notorious  and  tended  to 
deprave  the  morals  of  society  was  a  crime.  I  say  that  it  is  true  that  it 
is  a  vice ;  I  say  it  is  true  that  it  may  be  a  fact  that  all  such  things  are 
moral  crimes,  crimes  for  which  the  perpetrator  must  answer  and  respond 
to  his  Maker ;  but  I  say  that  it  has  never  been  laid  down  in  the  books 
and  never  will  be,  that  matters  of  that  diminutive  magnitude  (if  I  may 
t28e  the  expression)  matters  that  the  law  has  never  established  and  laid 
down  rules  for, — ^matters  that  the  law  does  not  in  terms  prohibit;  that 
such  matters,  I  say,  whatever  may  be  their  consequence,  whatever  may 
be  the  feeling  of  abhorence  with  which  we  look  upon  them,  are  never- 
theless not  crimes,  and  I  ask  leave  to  cite  you  upon  that  question  an  au- 
thority that  I  think  is  conclusive, — one  of  the  greatest  authorities  upon 
the  philosophy  of  crime  that  is  extant, — I  cite  you  to  Archbishop 
Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  and  PoUtical  Philosophy,  page  27;  he 
saya  : 

'*  Human  laws  omit  many  duties,  as  not  objects  of  compulsion ;  ^i-icli  as  piety  to 
Ckxl,  bounty  to  the  poor,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  education  of  children,  gratitude 
to  benefactors.  The  law  never  speaks  but  to  command,  nor  commands  but  where 
it  can  compel ;  consequently  those  duties,  which  by  their  nature  must  be  voluntary ^ 
aiv  left  oat  of  the  statute- book  as  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  its  operation  and 
authority. 

"  Human  laws  permit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thinfi:,  suffer  to  go  unpunished, 
many  crimes  because  they  are  incapable  of  being  defined  by  any  previous  descrip- 
tion; of  which  nature  are  luxury,  prodit^lity,  partiality  in  voting  at  those  elections 
in  which  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  ought  to  determine  the  success,  ca- 
I«ie0  ia  tbe  diipoaitioa'a  of  men's  fortu&n  at  their  dealli,  disrespect  to  parents, 
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and  a  multitude  of  similar  examples.  For  this  is  the  alternative :  either  the  laiv 
must  define  beforehand  and  with  precision  the  offenses  which  it  punishes,  or  it 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  to  determine,  upon  each  particular 
accusation,  whether  it  constitute  that  offense  which  the  law  designed  to  punish  or 
not ;  which  is,  in  effect,  leaving  to  the  magistrate  to  punish  or  not  to  punish,  at 
his  pleasure,  the  individual  who  is  brought  before  him ;  which  is  just  so  much  tyr- 
anny.  Where,  therefore,  as  in  the  instances  above  mentioned,  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  is  of  too  subtile  or  of  too  secret  a  nature  to  be  ascertained 
by  any  preconcerted  language,  the  law  of  most  countries,  especially  of  free  states, 
rather  than  commit  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
leaves  men  in  such  cases  to  themselves." 

Now,  then,  the  criterion  and  question  is,  under  that  authority  as  well 
as  under  common  sense,  has  the  common  law  ever  established  and  de- 
fined the  crime  of  drunkenness,  or  has  the  statutory  law  done  so  ?  Has 
the  common  law  done  so? 

If  it  is  true  that  drunkenness  was  a  crime  under  the  common  law,  I 
ask  you  in  the  name  of  common  sense.  Senators,  what  was  the  need 
or  use  of  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  James  the  First  which  made 
drunkenness  not  even  a  criminal  offense,  but  which  provided  for  the 
punishment  of  public  drunkenness  or  drunkenness  in  public,  which  pro- 
vided that  parties  who  were  drunk  in  public  should  be  summoned — not 
arrested — before  a  magistrate  and  judgment  given  against  them  for,  I 
think,  from  five  shillings  to  one  pound,  and  that  judgment  to  be  collected 
by  distress  upon  their  goods  and  chattels  ?  Not  the  way  in  which  crini- 
inal  fines  are  collected, — ^not  the  way  in  which  criminal  prosecutions  are 
conducted. 

Criminal  prosecutions  are,  and  have,  as  long  as  the  common  law  has 
existed,  been  instituted  by  warrant  and  arrest.  Not  so  under  the  statute 
of  James  the  First.  The  law  in  these  prosecutions  has  provided  for  fines 
and  for  incarceration  until  the  fines  are  paid,  or  for  both  fine  and  im- 
prisonment.    Not  so  under  the  statute  of  James  the  First. 

Now,  I  say  if  it  is  true  that  under  the  common  law  drunkenness  was 
a  crime,  what  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  was  the  necessity,  or  the 
urgency,  or  the  reasonableness  in  enacting  the  statute  of  James  the  First, 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  persons  that  were  drunk  in  public 
places  ? 

Now,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Senate  understands, — ^because  it 
was  so  read  by  the  learned  Managers,  and  our  great  standard  criminal 
authority,  Mr.  Bishop,  lays  it  down, — that  the  statute  of  James  the  First 
is  not  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  this  country.  "  That  particular  stat- 
ute," he  says,  '*  has  not  been  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  common  law 
of  this  country."  And  drunkenness  certainly  was  not  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  before;  the  common  law,  that  we  accepted.  The 
common  law  did  not  recognize  drunkenness,  because  it  was  too  small  an 
offense  to  recognize;  and  the  law  does  not  take  notice  of  small  things. 
The  statute  that  they  enacted  under  James  the  First  was  not,  according  to 
Bishop  and  the  other  authorities  on  criminal  law,  part  of  the  common  law 
of  this  country.  Consequently  we  had  no  law,  no  common  law,  no  English 
statutory  law  in  force  in  this  country  at  the  time  when  we  severed  our 
connection  with  the  mother  land,  making  drunkenness  an  offense.  I  am 
simply  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  this  statute  of  James  the 
First,  to  prove  the  assertion  that  there  was  no  such  thing  under  the 
common  law  as  a  criminal  offense  of  drunkenness.  If  it  should  be 
necessary  (which  I  think  it  is  not,  because  the  enactment  of  that  very 
statute  proves  conclusively,  that  there  was  no  common  law  on  the  sub- 
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ject;)  they  would  certainly  not  have  enacted  that  statute  if  it  was  an 
offense  before.  I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  can  find 
nowhere  in  the  books  in  relation  to  justices  of  the  peace,  nor  in  any  of 
the  hand-books  that  were  published  in  England  to  help  along  these  pet.y 
prosecutions,  and  give  information  and  intelligence  to  magistrates, — you 
can  find  in  none  of  these  books,  I  say,  any  reference  to  any  such  com- 
mon law  offense, — ^you  can  find  in  the  law-books  or  reports  no  single 
case  of  a  prosecution  under  such  a  common  law  provision. 

Now  in  this  State,  it  will  certainly  be  admitted,  there  has  never 
been  any  statute  passed  making  drunkenness  a  public  offense.  We 
have  no  statutory  law  upon  the  subject.  And  as  a  further  proof 
that  there  was  no  such  offense  as  drunkenness  known  to  the 
common  law,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  States  have  enacted  laws  making  drunkenness  a  criminal 
offense.  I  ask  you,  if  when  we  severed  our  connection  with  the  mother 
country,  it  was  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  country  that  drunken- 
nees  was  an  offense;  why  is  it  that  the  State  of  Massachusets  and  the 
State  of  Maine  should  have  adopted  statutes  making  it  an  offense  and 
providing  punishment  for  it  and  declaring  it  to  be  an  offense — not  only 
providing  the  punishment,  but  declaring  the  offense  ?  I  ask  you,  in  the 
name  of  "fcommon  sense,  if  that  was  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  this 
country,  why,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  early  part  ot  its  existence  enacted 
a  statute  against  drunkenness,  and  provided  for  a  sixty-seven  cent  fine? 
If  it  was  apart  of  the  common  law  of  this  country,  I  ask  you  why  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  have  enacted  laws  making 
drunkenness  a  criminal  offense,  and  providing  for  its  punishment — not 
only  providing  for  its  punishment,  but  declaring  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense. If  drunkenness  was  a  crime  under  the  common  law,  I  ask  you 
why  Connecticut  has  enacted  such  a  statute;  why  has  New  Jersey,  why 
has  Virginia,  why  has  Indiana,  why  has  Tennessee,  why  has  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  why  had  Iowa,  and  several  other  States  probably,  whose  stat- 
utes I  have  not  examined  into  enacted  such  a  statutory  provision  ?  I  ask 
if  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  several  States  would  go  to  work 
and  enact  statutes  declaring  the  offense  if  it  was  an  offense  already  under 
the  common  law.  I  ask  how  it  is  that  you  never  heard  in  this  State,  as 
long  as  the  State  has  existed,  of  a  single  man  being  arrested  for  the  crime 
of  drunkenness  as  being  an  offense  against  the  State.  I  ask  you  if  it  is 
a  fact  that  drunkenness  is  a  crime  in  this  State,  and  if  it  is  so  because  it 
was  so  at  common  law,  then  what  is  the  need  of  every  \illage  and  every 
cit}*^  in  this  commonwealth  trying  to  obtain  authority  from  the  State  to 
enact  ordinances  making  drunkenness  in  the  public  streets,  or  in  public 
places  an  offense  against  the  municipality,  or  in  other  words,  leave  to 
make  public  regulations  on  the  subject.  I  ask  you  what  that  means  ? 
Does  tnat  show  that  it  has  ever  been  acknowledged  that  drunkenness  is 
a  crime  under  the  common  law,  and  that  we  have  it  in  our  State  from 
the  common  law  ?  Does  it  show  that  lawyers  have  so  regarded  it? 
Does  it  show  that  drunkenness  has  been  recognized  by  a  known  law  of 
this  State  by  virtue  of  the  common  law?  I  say  it  shows  on  the  contrary 
that  it  has  never  been  so  recognized  before  it  was  necessary  to  call  it  in- 
to requisition  in  this  case.  If  drunkenness  is  a  crime  I  would  like  to 
know  when  it  was  so  made;  if  it  is  anything  more  than  a  breach  of  a 
police  regulation  I  would  like  to  know  when  that  idea  was  first  promul- 

Sted.    Certainly  no  such  idea  existed  at  the  time  of  the  wedding  in 
kna,  when  the  best  and  greatest  of  all  men  not  only  allowed  the  par- 
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ties  to  drink  until  they  got  drunk,  but  furnished  them  more  wine  to 
drink  after  they  had  got  drunk.  It  certainly  was  no  crime  in  the  times  of 
the  cloisters  and  of  chivalry  during  the  medieval  ages.  It  certainly  was 
no  crime  even  against  a  moral  law  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 

Sreat  Martin  Luther,  the  reformer  of  the  church,  the  father  and  thefoun- 
er  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  all  civilized  countries  lived  and  worked, 
the  man  who  unchained  the  bible  and  gave  it  to  the  people  that  had 
been  excluded  from  its  benefits,  and  had  had  no  knowledge  of  its  mag- 
nificent truths  theretofore — as  that  man  sang  as  you  are  probably  most  of 
you  well  aware: 

"  Wer  nicht  llebt  Wein,  Weiber  und  Gesang, 
£r  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Leben  lang." 

It  certainly  was  no  crime,  morally  or  legally  thirty  years  ago,  if  I  may 
believe  what  men  older  than  me,  have  been  telling  me,  even  in  this  coun- 
try,— in  this  the  home  of  the  puritans; — I  understand  that  in  the  east 
thirty  years  ago,  if  you  were  to  come  to  the  house,  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  he  would  think  it  was  his  sworn  duty  to  provide  you,  if  he  had  a 
cent,  with  some  of  his  apple  juice.  I  understand  that  thirty  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  considered  even  by  a  presbyterian  minister  an  insult 
to  him  if  he  should  come  into  your  house  and  you  should  neglect  to  of- 
fer him  one  or  more  glasses  of  apple  brandy.  It  certainly  was  not  a 
crime  at  that  time.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  because  it  shows 
that  there  is  a  cause  for  this  claim  to-day  that  drunkenness  is  a  crime  un- 
der the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  the  movement  that  late  years 
has  witnessed, — a  law  that  our  legislature  has  never  sanctioned  but  which 
has  been  enacted  in  the  whirling  brain  of  some  fanatic  temperance  ora- 
tor, speaking  for  the  cause  that  appeals  to  the  domineering  and  tyran- 
nical tendencies  of  a  sovereign  people,  awakening  a  spirit  of  intolerance 
that  is  unworthy  of  and  unknown  to  the  principles  of  every  free  govern- 
ment, appealing  to  the  worst  and  most  ignoble  sentiment  of  a  free  man. 

But  the  managers  say :  Admit  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and 
admit  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  drunkenness  alone  was  no  crime  at  common 
law  yet  drunkenness  in  an  officer  while  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties, 
was  a  crime  at  the  common  law.  N'>w  that  is  theii*  claim.  I  ask,  Sena- 
tors, has  any  decision,  any  law  been  produced  before  you  ?  Has  any 
commentary  on  the  English  common  law  been  produced  here  to  show 
that  such  was  the  common  law, — has  any  decision  in  any  English  court 
been  produced  before  you  to  fortify  this  position, — has  any  decision  of 
any  of  the  supreme  courts,  the  courts  of  last  resort,  of  any  of  the  states 
of  this  union  been  produced  before  you  to  show  the  fact?  Not  one  ;  and 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  none  can  be  found.  Why,  the  learned 
managers  were  obliged  to  resort  to  two  musty  decisions  of  nisi  privs 
courts, — one  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  the  other  in  the  back- 
woods of  Virginia, — decisions  that  were  made  by  niai  prim  courts,  if  not 
before  the  liood,  at  least  before  the  period  of  civilization, — old  and  musty 
records  they  bring  forward  from  those  courts, — decisions  that  would  not 
hold  good  in  the  districts  in  which  they  were  delivered,  even  five  or  ten 
years  after  they  had  been  rendered, — decisions  that  would  not  be  cited 
as  authority  and  could  not  be  cited  as  authority  even  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  the  State  of  Virginia  themselves,  much  less  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  We  all  know  that  decisions  in  the  district  court 
are  considered  to  be  of  some  value,  that  they  are  considered  to  be  worth 
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something  as  precedents  by  the  judges  of  the  district  court  in  other 
judicial  districts  of  the  state,  if  the  reasons  given  for  the  decisions  were 
good  ;  but  it  is  the  reasons  for  the  decisions,  not  the  decisions,  that  are  of 
any  value.  One  judge  of  a  district  court  may  decide  one  way  and 
another  in  the  adjoining  district  may  decide  directly  the  opposite  way; 
and  there  are  lawyers  upon  this  floor  who  will  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 
ment that  here  in  this  state  they  have  witnessed  the  fact  that  the  decis- 
ion of  a  judge  of  a  district  court  has  been  cited  in  the  district  court  of 
an  adjoining  district,  and  have  been  told  that  'That  may  be  the  law  in 
the  twelfth  district,  but  it  is  not  the  law  in  the  tenth,  or,  it  may  be  the 
law  in  the  first  district,  but  it  is  not  the  law  in  the  eighth."  It  is  of  no 
binding  force.  If  it  were  even  the  decision  of  a  ju  li^e  of  a  district  court 
of  this  state  it  would  be  of  no  binding  force  outside  of  his  district,  it 
would  not  be  considered  as  authority  unless  the  reasons  given  for  the 
decision  were  good,  and  binding,  and  then  it  would  be  the  reasons  and 
not  the  decision  that  would  be  relied  upon. 

Now  I  sav  that  the  Senate  would  not  be  bound,  and  the  courts  of  this 
State  would  not  be  bound  by  decisions  made  by  courts  in  other  States, 
they  are  not  necessarily  bound  by  them;  they  may  overrule  them  if  they 
see  fit,  follow  them  if  they  see  fit,  and  what  makes  them  do  one  or  the 
other,  and  what  determines  the  matter,  is  whether  or  not  the  reason 
given  for  the  rule  or  the  decision  is  good.  It  is  only  the  court  of  last 
resort  in  our  own  State  that  lays  down  the  law  of  the  State  which  binds 
us  and  which  is  proper  as  a  precedent. 

Now  I  say  that  the  managers  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  English 
decision  under  the  common  law,  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
decision  of  any  court  of  last  resort  in  any  Sta*e  upon  this  question,  and 
all  that  they  have  produced  before  us  are  these  two  district,  or  circuit 
court  decisions,  down  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  I  say  that  if  these 
cases  had  been  cited  in  a  court  of  justice  in  this  State  by  the  learned 
managers,  the  lawyers  opposing  them  would  have  sneered  them  down  be- 
cause they  have  no  force  or  authority,  and  because  they  do  not  give  any 
reason  for  their  decision,  botii  of  those  decisions  are  devoid  of  reason. 
All  they  say  is  that  at  common  law  drunkenness  is  indictable,  we  hold 
that  at  common  law  it  was  indictable  for  a  man  to  be  drunk  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  yet  both  of  these  decisions  add  certain  lan- 
guage which  shows  that  drunkenness  even  in  office  is  not  even  in  opinion 
of  those  courts  sufficient,  "  when  it  disqualifies  him  from  performing  the 
duties  of  that  office,"  that  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  both  of  these  decisions. 
For  the  sake  of  the  argument  let  us  say  that  is  good  law;  let  us  say  that 
those  decisions  lay  down  good  law;  with  the  qualification  that  the 
drunkenness  must  be  to  such  an  extent  that  it  disqualifies  the  party  from 
performing  his  duties  in  office  before  it  can  be  indictable,  does  that  help 
the  case  of  the  State  any  in  this  instance?  It  is  true  that  such  a  law 
would  cast  its  protecting  shield  over  the  articles  of  impeachment  because 
they  charge  drunkenness  in  office  so  as  to  disqualify  the  respondent 
from  performing/  his  duties  in  a  proper  manner.  It  might  if  it  were  the 
Jaw  throw  its  protecting  shield  over  the  articles,  but  how  is  it  with  the 
proofs?  It  is  not  the  articles  that  we  are  here  to  meet;  it  is  not  the 
articles  that  we  are  here  to  defend  against;  it  is  the  proof  that  has  been 
introduced  under  these  articles.  These  articles  prove  nothing;  they  are 
the  accusation,  and  the  accusation  must  be  made  good  before  you  can 
pass  judgment.  Even  if  we  had  not  appeared  here,  even  if  it  had  been 
ft  case  of  default,  it  was  necessary,  before  you  could  proceed  and  pro- 
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nounce  judgment,  that  you  should  take  the  proof  and  ascertain  what 
that  amounted  to  before  you  could  say  whether  or  not  the  respondent 
was  guilty.  It  is  not  then  the  articles  that  we  are  here  to  meet,  but  it 
is  the  proof  that  has  been  adduced  under  them.  And  I  submit  to  the 
Senate,  whether  or  not  the  proof  has  not  signally  failed  to  sustain  a  sin- 
gle one  of  these  articles.  It  is  alleged  in  every  article  that  he  was  hy 
voluntary  and  immoderate  drinking  disqualified  from  the  exercise  of 
his  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as 
such  Judge,  and  that  it  rendered  him  incompetent,  and  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faith- 
fully and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning.  This  is  a  ma- 
terial allegation. 

You  can  find  no  authority,  even  in  a  circuit  court  down  in  Pennsylva- 
nia or  Virginia  which  holds  that  drunkenness  in  office  is  a  crime  unless 
it  is  such  that  it  disaualifies  him  from  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office.  It  is  a  material  allegation  and  it  is  one  which  I  submit  to  the 
Senate  the  managers  have  entirely  failed  and  neglected  to  prove.  They 
have  not  neglected  to  try  to  prove  it  I  apprehend,  for  they  have  certain- 
Iv  done  all  that  was  in  human  power  to  do,  to  bring  out  the  facts  of 
this  case  in  as  strong  and  bold  relief  as  it  was  possible,  but  the  evidence 
has  totally  failed  to  sustain  the  charges,  the  evidence  falls  short  of  the 
charges,  and  in  a  material  particular.  I  submit,  I  state  nought  but  what 
must  be  conceded  upon  all  sides;  I  submit  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
single  witness  that  has  testified  upon  any  single  charge  before  you  that 
the  intoxication  of  the  respondent  in  this  case  prevented  him  from  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  office,  nay,  even  from  performing  them  prop- 
erly. Why,  almost  every  witness  that  has  been  upon  the  stand  tells 
you  he  can  state  no  act  of  omission  or  commission  on  the  part  of  the 
respondent;  almost  every  witness,  that  has  been  upon  the  stand,  tells 
you  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  to  be  noticed  in  the  rulings  or  in  the 
charges,  or  in  the  decisions  of  the  respondent  when  he  was  acting  as 
judge  in  these  instances  where  they  claim  that  he  was  intoxicated.  No 
one  claims  that  the  business  was  retarded  or  that  it  was  not  attended  to; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  I  believe  by  a  couple  of  witnesses  that  on 
these  occasions  when  the  raspondent  was  as  they  claim  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicating  liquors,  business  was  rushed  rather  than  other- 
wise. Now,  I  assert  that  under  this  statement  of  the  facts  (and  I  think 
the  evidence  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement)  it  has  not  only  not 
been  proven  that  the  intoxication  of  this  respondent  has  at  any  time 
disqualified  him  from  performing  his  duties  as  district  judge,  but  it  has 
been  affirmatively  proven  before  you  by  the  witnesses  upon  the  part  of 
the  State  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  alleged  inebriety  on  the  part  of  the 
Judge  has  not  hindered  the  business  in  the  least,  that  it  has  not  dis- 
qualified him  from  performing  his  duties  as  he  ought  as  a  judge. 

But  I  admitted,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  these  de- 
cisions cited  by  the  managers  were  good  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  deny 
that  there  ever  was  such  a  law  under  the  common  law,  or  that  there 
ever  has  been  such  a  law  in  this  State.  I  say,  and  I  say  it  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  and  more,  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years  and  more,  drunkenness  was  common  among  all 
classes  in  England  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  it  is  to-day  in  this  coun- 
try. That  there  were  instances  there  of  judges  one  after  another,  and  of 
other  officers,  who  were  drunk  and  dis(jualified  from  discharging  their 
duties  in  a  proper  manner  on  account  ot  the  use  of  intoxicating  Uquors, 
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Yet  you  never  heard,  nor  has  any  one  else  ever  heard,  of  a  case  under  the 
common  law  of  any  judge  or  any  other  officer  being  arrested,  indicted 
or  tried  for  the  offense  of  drunkenness  in  his  office.  You  never  heard 
of  such  an  instance,  and  there  is  no  such  case  upon  record.  There  never 
was  any  such  thing,  I  think  I  dare  say,  for  if  there  had  been  it  would 
oertainly  have  been  reported  in  the  books.  Since  when  is  it  then  that 
this  has  become  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Since  when  is  it  that  it  has  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  that  a  man  who  is  intoxicated,  an  officer  who 
is  intoxicated,  is  thereby  guilty  of  a  crime  ?  It  certainly  was  not  so  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  in  the  year  1760,  Baron  Hanley ,  afterwards  Lord 
Northington,  who  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  George  the  Third,  who 
held  the  highest  and  most  responsible  judicial  office  in  Great  Britain — I 
say  it  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  when  this  same  Lord  North- 
ington upon  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  George  the  Third,  went  before 
him  and  asked  him  for  leave  to  abolish  the  evening  sittings  of  the  chan- 
cery court  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays;  and  when  the  king  a^ked  him, 
"My  dear  Baron,  what  is  the  reason,  why  do  you  want  them  abol- 
ished?" He  answered,  as  one  historian  tells  us,  "That  I  may  get 
drunk,  please  your  majesty;"  And  as  another  one  has  it,  "because  I 
am  apt  to  be  drunk  about  that  time,  your  majesty,"  And  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  recorded,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  in  Eng- 
land will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement,  that  the  king  granted  his  request 
and  allowed  him  to  abolish  the  evening  sittings  of  the  chancery  court  of 
England  on  Wednesdays,  so  that  he  could  go  and  get  drunk.  It  certainly 
was  not  a  crime  for  a  judge  to  be  drunk  at  that  time,  when  the  king, 
representing  the  majesty  of  the  law  in  his  holy  person,  allowed  him  not 
simply  not  to  attend  to  his  business,  but  permitted  him  to  abolish  and 
abrogate  the  customary  sittings  of  court  at  certain  times,  for  the  purpose 
•of  allowing  him  to  get  drunk.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate,  that  that  is  the  reason  of  the  fact  that  since  theic  never  has 
been,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  evening  sittings  of  the  chancery 
court  of  England  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Now,  certainly  at  that 
time  it  was  no  crime  to  do  that  which  is  here  claimed  to  be  a  crime. 
If  it  had  been  a  crime  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  king  instead  of 
granting  the  request;  instead  of  allowing  his  highest  justice  of  the  realm 
to  n^lect  his  business  and  get  drunk,  would  have  rebuked  him  and 
taken  from  him  his  high  office  of  trust.     But  he  did  no  such  thing. 

Have  we  ever  here  in  this  State,  had  any  precedent  of  any  officer  of 
any  kind  having  been  indicted,  tried  or  convicted  for  drunkenness  while 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office?  We  have  certainly  had 
more  instances  of  drunkenness  than  we  would  desire,  but  have  you  ever 
heard  in  any  portion  of  the  State  that  even  a  town  or  county  officer,  or 
a  state  or  district  officer,  has  ever  been  indicted,  tried  or  convicted  for 
the  offense  of  drunkenness  in  his  office  ?  We  certainly  have  never 
lacked  for  material  for  such  cases.  If  the  law  had  been  as  it  is  now 
claimed  by  the  honorable  managers,  there  certainly  has  been  room  for 
the  vigorous  enforcement  it  it. 

But  the  managers  say  there  are  precedents  for  this  proceeding.  It  is 
true,  there  are  precedents,  such  as  they  are.  There  is  case  to  which  I 
do  not  believe  the  managers  have  even  called  your  attention, — a  case  in 
England;  I  have  reference  to  the  case  of  the  impeachment  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Scroggs.  It  seems  that  in  the  year  1680,  England  had  for  chief 
justice,  a  man  who  was  utterly  unworthy  in  every  respect.  He  was  a 
debauchee  and  9,  drunkard,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  was  corrupt  in 
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every  way  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  be  so, — one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt judges  (and  I  believe  they  had  four  of  them  at  the  time  that  were 
about  equally  so,)  I  say  one  of  the  most  corrupt  judges  that  England 
has  ever  seen,  or  any  other  country  for  that  matter.  It  appears  that  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  were  preferred  against  Justice  Scroggs;  that  these 
articles  charged  him  with  offenses  that  were  not  crimes  known  to  the 
law  of  the  land  at  that  time;  and  one  of  them,  and  the  last  one,  put  in 
rather  in  a  careless  manner,  was  the  one  of  drunkenness  in  ofiBce,  coup- 
led with  using  language  unbecoming  a  Christian.  It  seems  that  this 
was  at  a  time  when  the  church  of  England  was  threatened  bywhat  was 
called  the  "  Popish  Plot;"  that  William  Scroggs,  the  cheif  justice,  and 
some  of  his  associate  justices  were  Papists  themselves  and  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  punishment  of  the  offenders  m  that  plot,  and  as  the  majority 
in  parliament  consisted  of  Protestants  and  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  they  were  greatly  enraged  at  the  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
these  justices,  to  prevent  the  due  execution  of  the  law,  and  nothing 
would  do  but  to  inipeach  Chief  Justice  Scroggs.  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  different  articles  and  the  different  charges  in  those  arti- 
cles, to  show  you  what  attention  the  house  of  commons  of  England  paid 
to  the  offense  of  drunkenness. 

The  first  article  charges  William  Scroggs  with  subverting  "  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  the  established  religion  and  government  of  this  king- 
dom of  England ,  and,  instead  thereof,  to  introduce  popery,  and  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  government  against  law."  I  do  not  read  the  whole 
article,  but  simply  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  the  charge. 

The  second  article  charged  him  with  unlawfully  discharging  the  grand 
jury,  "  which  then  served  for  the  hundredth  of  Oswaldston  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  before  they  had  made  their  presentments,  or  had  found 
several  bills  of  indictment,  which  were  then  before  them  ;  whereof  the 
said  Sir  William  Scroggs  was  then  fully  informed." 

The  third  article  charged  him  that  he  "before  any  legal  convic- 
tion of  one  Carr,  of  any  crime,  did  in  the  same  Trinity  term,  in  a  most 
illegal  and  arbitrary  manner,  make,  and  cause  to  be  entered,  a  certain 
rule  of  that  court  agninst  the  printing  "  of  "  the  Weekly  Pacquet  of  Ad- 
vice from  Rome,  or  the  History  of  Popery."  Now,  that  order  is  in  Latin, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  it,  but  it  was  an  arbitrary  order  prohibit- 
ing the  publication  of  the  book  by  Carr  or  any  similar  publication  by 
anybody  else. 

The  fourth  article  charges  him  with  most  notoriously  having  departed 
from  all  rules  of  justice  and  equality,  "  in  the  imposition  of  fines  upon 
persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors  in  the  said  court ; "  that  he  would 
fine  one  man  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  certain  offense,  and  another  man 
for  the  same  offense  only  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  fifth  article  charges  him  with  refusing  to  accept  bail,  though  the 
same  "were  sufficient  and  legally  tendered  to  him  by  many  persons  ac- 
cused before  him  only  of  such  crimes  for  which  by  law  bail  ought  to 
have  been  taken." 

The  sixth  article  charges  him  with  having  "granted  divers  general 
warrants  for  attaching  the  persons  and  seizing  the  goods  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  not  named  or  described  particularly  in  the  said  warrants." 

The  seventh  article  charges  him  with  having  defamed  and  scandalized 
"  several  of  the  witnesses  who  had  proved  the  treasons  against  divers 
of  the  conspirators,  and  had  given  evidence  against  divers  other  persons, 
who  were  then  untried,  and  did  endeavor  to  disparage  their  evidence, 
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and  take  off  their  credit;  whereby,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  he  did  trait- 
orously and  wickedly  suppress  and  stifle  the  discovery  of  the  said  *  Pop- 
ish plot.' " 
The  eighth  article  I  will  read  in  full  as  that  charges  drunkenness. 
"VIII.  Whereas  the  said  Sir.  William  Scroggs,  being  advanced  to  be 
chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  King^s  bench,  ought,  by  a  sober,  grave  and 
virtuous  conversation,  to  have  given  a  good  example  to  the  King's  liege 
people,  and  to  demean  himself  answerable  to  the  dignity  of  so  eminent 
a  station;  yet  he  the  said  Sir  William  Scroggs,  on  the  contrary,  by  his 
frequent  and  notorious  excesses  and  debaucneries,  and  his  profane  and 
atheistical  discourses,  doth  daily  affront  Almighity  God,  dishonor  his 
majesty,  give  countenance  and  encouragement  to  all  manner  of  vice  and 
wickedness,  and  bring  the  highest  scandal  on  the  public  Justice  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  article  conclude  sfi  follows: 

*'A11  which  words,  opinions  and  actions  of  the  said  Sir  William  Scroggs, 
were  by  him  spoken  and  done,  traitorously,  wickedly,  falsely,  and  mali- 
ciously," etc. 

Now  I  have  read  this  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  what  has  been 
charged  all  the  way  through  here.  When  the  matter  was  brought  up 
from  the  house  of  commons  a  violent  discussion  ensued  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  drunkenness,  for  it  did  not  even  touch  upon  that, — that  evi- 
dently was  a  matter  too  small  to  be  noticed;  but  generalljr,  all  through 
those  articles  of  impeachment  they  did  not  charge  any  crime  or  treason 
that  was  known  and  established  by  the  law  at  the  time,  and  the  doctrine 
was  advanced,  as  it  had  been  theretofore,  that  there  was  the  power  in 
parliament  to  declare  that  treason  which  was  not  treason  before,  and  then 
to  impeach  for  it,  and  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  upon  that  subject  to 
a  few  remarks  made  in  the  house  of  commons  at  the  time.  Serjeant 
Maynard  says." 

"But  enormous  offenses  may  be  impeached  by  the  name  of  treason, 
notwithstanding  the  statutes,  there  was  a  treason  at  common  law  before 
the  statute  of  25  Edw.  Ill,  and  the  iudges  took  upon  them  to  determine 
treason,  but,  by  that  statute,  the  judgement  of  treason  in  doubtful  cases 
was  expresslly  reserved  to  parliament.  What  treason  is,  no  man  can  de- 
fine, nor  describe.  In  that  statute  it  is  not;  but  treasons  are  enumerated; 
only  those  on  those  cases,  if  any  other  cases  come  before  them,  they  shall 
not  proceed  upon  them,  but  shall  acquaint  the  parliament,  if  an  offense 
be  committed,  the  parliament  shall  Judge  whether  it  serves  the  punish- 
ment of  treason." 

Again,  Sir.  John  Otway  remarks;  "this  article  against  Scroggs  is  very 
uncertain."  He  speaks  of  the  articles  generally,  he  says:  "has  he  broken 
the  fundamental  laws,  of  the  the  nation?  Wherein?  It  is  a  hard  thing 
for  a  man  to  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  house  of  commons,  no  sub- 
ject is  too  big  for  them." 

Mr.  Finch  says,  "  suppose  you  had  such  a  power," — ^namely,  to  de- 
clare treason;  as  they  do  in  this  case  herCy  the  managers  declare  drunk- 
enness with  the  other  offenses,  none  of  them  known  to  the  law  before, — 
treason  for  the  purpose  of  the  articles  of  impeachment — Mr.  Finch  con- 
tinues, "  suppose  you  had  such  a  power,  yet  no  crime  can  be  declared 
treason  but  hy  King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  you  go  on  a  little  too  fast, 
first  to  declare  it  before  you  impeach  him." 

The  matter  is  laid  down  all  through,  and  quite  a  lengthy  discussion 
shows  that  the  basis  upon  which  the  prosecutors  in  the  case  or  rather 
the  committee  of  the  House  that  represented  the  articles  of  impeach- 
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ment  did  not  care  whether  it  was  a  crime  or  an  offense  or  not,  that  they 
could  declare  it  so;  that  they  had  a  right  to  make  it  constructive  treason, 
and  say  that  it  was  treason  anyhow, 'and  that  then  it  was  for  the  House 
of  Lords  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  treason.  Now  it  appears 
from  the  books  that  this  Scroggs  case  was  considered  of-  so  small  impor- 
tance,— that  the  charges  embodied  in  the  articles  were  considered  by  the 
House  of  Lords  of  England  to  be  so  frivolous  and  trival,  and  to  be  for 
no  offenses  under  the  common  law, — ^that  after  they  had  called  the  re- 
spondent before  them  and  summoned  him,  they  let  him  to  bail,  refused  to 
make  an  address  to  the  King  to  have  him  suspended  during  the  hearing, 
and  the  whole  matter  dropped  and  William  Scroggs,  Chief  Justice,  was 
never  brought  to  trial,  but  I  believe  his  salary  was  afterwards  raised. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  not  even  considered  worthy  to  stand  a 
trial  upon  1  That  was  the  end  of  the  first  impeachment  trial  that  can 
be  cited  as  precedent  for  impeachment  for  drunkenne^  in  office. 

To  show  what  lawyers,  authors  and  jurists,  think  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  case,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  article  by  the  learned 
Professor  Dwight  in  the  American  Law  Register,  page  265,  in  order  that  you 
may  see  what  he  says  about  that  prosecution,  and  what  sort  of  a  prece- 
dent it  is,  in  his  opinion. 

A  strong  instaDce  of  the  exercise  of  the  broad  power  of  impeachment  is  found  in 
the  last  charge  of  a  series  made  by  the  Commons  against  one  of  the  worthless 
judges  of  Charles  the  Second's  rei^n,  Chief  Justice  Scroggs. 

He  then  cites  the  last  charge  of  drunkenness,  and  then  proceeds: 

This  was  an  article  in  an  impeachment  for  high  treason.  The  articles  were  never 
tried,  so  they  only  serve  to  show  how  far  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason  may 
be  pushed  by  ingenious  committees. 

He  ridicules  the  idea  of  that  being  a  valid  article  of  impeachment, 
and  does  it,  certainly,  with  a  good  deal  of  reason. 

The  next  precedent  that  we  have,  of  impeachment  for  drunkenness  in 
office,  is  in  the  case  Judge  Pickering,  in  the  year  1802.  I  advert  to  this 
particularly  because  it  was  cited  by  the  managers  as  an  authority. 
Thev  found,  I  apprehend,  that  the  case  of  Judge  Scroggs  was  of  such 
doubtful  value  that  they  did  not  even  trouble  themselves  with  citing  it 
to  this  Senate  when  the  motion  was  first  made;  and  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  feeling  ashamed  of  it.     It  is  certainly  is  not  one  to  be  proud  of. 

The  case  of  Judge  Pickering  was  the  next  case  in  which  it  was 
claimed  that  drunkenness  was  an  impeachable  offense,  or  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  impeach  a  man  for  drunkenness.  In  that  case,  too, 
the  article  of  drunkenness  is  suffered  4:o  remain  considerably  in  the 
background.  It  appears  there  were  in  that  case  four  articles;  the  first 
of  them  charging  that  Judge  Pickering  had  refused  to  obey,  as  Judge, 
a  law  of  congress  in  regard  to  some  matters  in  admiralty, — as  to  allow- 
ing a  certain  order  which  the  statute  made  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
allow  under  certain  circumstances.  The  second  article  has  reference  to 
the  same  thing,  but  charges  it  in  a  different  manner;  and  the  third  ar- 
ticle is  the  same  thing,  virtually, — that  he  refused  to  hear  the  United 
States  attorney  and  allow  him  to  argue  the  case,  etc.,  and  that  he 
refused  to  allow  an  appeal  as  he  should  have  done.  The  fourth,  and  last 
article,  is  as  follows: 
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Tk$i  wberets,  for  the  due,  faithful,  Rud  impartial  administration  of  justice,  tem- 
Berance  and  sobriety  are  essential  qualities  in  the  character  of  a  judge,  yet  the  said 
John  Pickering  beine  a  man  of  loose  morals  and  intemperate  habits,  on  the  eleventh 
•Ml  tvelfth  days  of  Movember,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two, 
te&Bgtbe  jodge  of  the  district  court  in  and  for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire.fdid 
appear  upon  the  bench  of  said  court,  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
justice,  in  a  state  of  total  intoxication,  produced  by  the  free  and  in- 
temperate use  of  inebriating  fliquors,  and  did  then  and  there  frequent- 
ly, in  a  ma«t  profane  and  indecent  manner,  invoke  the  name  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
then  and  there  guilty  of  other  high  misdemeanors:  disgraceful  to  his  own  char- 
acter as  a  Judge  and  degrading  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  in  that  case  a  summons  was  issued,  and  Judge  Pickering  was  re- 
quested to  answer  to  these  four  articles  found  by  the  House.  The  ar- 
ticle chai^ng  drunkenness  was  considered  of  so  little  consequence  that 
it  was  pl^ed  at  the  end  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  and  was  insert- 
ed there  for  some  purpose  or  other,  we  do  not  know  what.  When  the 
return  day  came.  Judge  Pickering  was  not  present;  he  made  default. 
His  son  sent  a  petition  to  the  court,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  his  father 
was,  air  that  time,  and  for  some  previous  time  had  been,  insane,  and 
asked  that  a  commission  issue  to  inquire  into  his  sanity,  and  that  time 
be  allowed  him  to  produce  testimony  showing  his  father's  insanity.  It 
appears  that  Judge  Pickering  was  a  judge  that  was  not  popular  at  that 
time  with  the  governing  party,  the  ruling  party  in  the  United  States;  he 
belonged  to  the  opposition;  and,  I  suppose,  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  get  rid  of  him  under  some  pretext  or  another.  The  Senate  allowed 
Mr.  Harper  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  Judge  Pickering's  son,  Mr.  Harper 
disavowing  any  appearance  upon  his  part  in  behalf  of  Judge  Pickering 
himself,  claiming  that  he  wanted  it  perfectly  well  understood  that  he 
did  not  consent  to  appear  for  him,  and  in  fact  he  never  did  appear  lor  him, 
/JO  that  there  never  was  any  appearance  in  behalf  of  Judge  Pickering  in  that 
case.  They  allowed  him  to  introduce  his  deposition  in  evidence  in  re- 
gard to  insanity,  but  after  they  had  done  that,  the  man-'gns  insisted 
that  the  matter  should  go  on,  that  Mr.  llar])er  should  nut  be  heard,  and 
that  no  further  time  should  be  given;  the  Senate  ruled  that  no  further 
time  should  be  given,  although  two  of  its  own  memberB  from  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  State  from  which  the  Judge  was,  aroe^e  and 
stated  that  there  was  no  question  but  that  Judge  Pickering  was  insane, 
as  there  certainly  was  not. 

When  the  Judge  failed  to  appear,  the  managers  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce their  case,  and  they  brought  forward  extremely  strong  evidence  .on 
all  the  charges.  They  proved  all  three  charges, — the  facts  that  had 
been  set  up  in  the  charges,  conclusively.  They  proved,  I  believe,  as  to 
the  drunkenness,  that  he  was  so  drunk — (if  I  remember  right;  it  is  some 
time  since  I  read  it, — that  a  man  had  to  sit  by  him  and  hold  him  up 
while  he  was  sitting  on  the  bench  ;  had  to  lead  him  up  on  to  the  bench, 
and  then  hold  him  up  while  he  was  sitting  there  and  discharging  his 
duty  as  judge,  and  that  he  was  swearing  and  cursing  on  the  bench,  tell- 
ing peojue  to  come  up  and  take  part  with  him  in  his  decisions,  and 
threatening,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  to  fine  them  for  contempt.  Certainly 
the  proof  showed  one  of  the  most  aggravated  cases  that  could  be  brought 
before  any  Senate  on  an  impeachment  trial.  Now,  when  the  evidence 
had  been  introduced  by  the  managers,  and  they  had  rested  their  case,  a 
motion  was  made,  or,  rather,  a  resolution  was  introduced,  I  think  by 
John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  not  certain,  however — no,  Mr. 
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White  introduced  a  resolution  providing  that  the  matter  should  go 
over  until  an  investigation  shoula  be  had  as  to  whether  Judee  Pickering 
was  insane,  and  that  no  judgment  of  the  court  should  be  h^d  at  that 
time.  This  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  nine,  show- 
ing, simply,  what  regard  Oiat  Senate  had  for  the  rights  of  men,  for  the 
rights,  even,  of  a  man  accused  of  crime.  With  an  abundance  of  e\ddenoe 
before  them  that  that  man  was  insane, — with  no  hearing  given  to  hioii 
proceeding  on  his  default,  in  his  absence, — ^thev  refiised  to  wait  and  give 
nim  time,  until  the  state  of  the  weather  woulcf  allow  him  to  be  brought 
there  and  be  examined. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    They  admitted  the  drunkenness,  too. 

Mr.  Arctander.    He  did  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    The  affidavit  so  stated. 

Mr.  Arctander.  There  could  be  no  admission  because  the  affidavit 
stated  definitely  that  Mr.  Harper  did  not  appear  except  for  the  son.  He 
did  not  appear  for  Judge  Pickering,  and  nobody  tnere  could  admit 
anything  for  the  Judge. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Well,  they  admit  it,  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Judge  Pickering  waff  drunk, 
l«)wever.  The  question  came  up — ^and  here  is  the  leading  point  in  the 
*^  that  1  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to— the  question 
h,me  up  after  the  evidence  was  in,  after  it  was  proven  conclusively  that 
:he  man  had  been  as  drunk  as  man  could  be:  that  he  could  not  walk; 
ihat  he  could  not  sit,  that  he  could  not  stana,  that  he  could  not  even 
npeak,  unleae,  simply,  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  and  doing  mischiefl 
— the  question  came  up  as  to  what  the  form  of  the  vote  should  be,  and 
Mr.  White  proposed  the  following  form  for  the  verdict: 

iM  John  Pickering,  district  judge  of  the  district  of  New  Hampshire,  guilty  of  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  upon  the  charges  contained  in  the  article  of  Impeacliment 
or  not  guilty. 

The  form,  let  me  remind  you.  Senators,  that  was  used  in  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  the  form  that  was  used  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Sachevarall, 
the  form  that  has  been  used  almost  invariably,  I  think,  as  precedent 
will  show,  in  England;  but  the  consciences  of  the  majority  of  that  Sen- 
ate, biased  as  it  was  by  political  and  partisan  feeling,  would  not  allow 
them  to  vote,  fairly,  that  he  was  guilty  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
They  objected  to  the  form  of  it,  and  they  made  a  motion  that  it  should 
be  changed,  as  follows: 

Ib  John  Pickering,  district  judge  of  the  district  of  New  Hampshire,  guilty  as 
charged  in  the  article  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives. 

In  other  words,  they  voted  simple  as  to  whether  or  not  the  articles  of 
impeachment  were  sustained,  not  as  to  whether,  under  the  evidence,  he 
had  been  found  gtiiUy  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  They  did  not  dare 
to  vote  upon  it,  because  they  knew  that  there  were  no  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors chargeil  there. 

The  following  discussion  was  had  upon  the  subject, — no,  they  voted 
the  resolution  without  discussion,  and  then  further,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  same  vote,  nineteen  to  nine — mind  you,  a  strict  party  vote,  all  the 
way  through,  in  these  matters. 
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Mr  White  stntpd  that  he  believed  Judge  IMckering  had  practiced  much  of  the 
indecent  and  improper  conduct  charged  against  him  in  the  artici*  s  of  impeach- 
m«*nt;  that  hi*  had  been  seen  intoxicated,  and  lieard  to  ua«  very  profane  language 
npon  the  bench  ;  that  that  he  had  acted  illegally,  and  very  unbecoming  a  Judge,  in 
the  case  of  the  ship  Eliza,  as  char>red  against  him  in  the  articles;  but  that  he  was 
▼ery  far  from  belie. ing  that  any  part  of  his  conduct  amounted  to  high  crimes  and 
mifldemeanorsi,  or  that  he  was  in  any  degree  capable  of  such  an  offense,  because. 
after  the  testiraonv  the  court  had  heard  scarcely  a  dount  could  remain  in  the  mind 
of  any  gentleman  but  that  the  Judge  was  actually  insane  at  the  time;  and  Mr. 
White  wislied  to  know  whether  it  was  to  be  understood,  by  the  two  last  votes  Just 
taken,  that  the  court  intended  only  to  find  the  fucts,  and  to  avoid  pronouncing  the 
bw  upon  them ;  that  they  could  have  it  in  view  to  say  merely  that  Judge  Picker* 
ing  had  committed  the  particular  acts  charged  against  him  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and.  upon  such  a  conviction,  to  remove  him,  without  saving,  directly 
or  indirectly,  whether  those  acts  amounted  to  high  crimes  and  misdemeanAra  or 
not;  for,  in  the  several  articles  they  are  not  so  chtrged,  though  judgment  is  de- 
manded upon  them  as  such  Upon  such  a  principle,  and  by  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, go«id  behavior,  he  observed,  would  be  no  longer  a  tenure  of  office. 

Mr.  Dayton  observed  that  the  honorable  trentleman  from  Virginia  seemed  to  be 
offended  at  the  language  of  his  honorable  friend  from  Delaware,  who,  in  speaking  of 
the  proceedings  on  impeachment,  had  called  them  a  mere  mockery  of  trial.  To 
sach  term.<4  h  >wever.  the  ears  of  that  honorable  gentleman  must  be  abcu^^tomed  and 
aorommodated,  for,  whilst  either  he  or  his  friend  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  that 
body,  they  should  designate  this  trial  by  no  other  character  It  deserved  no  better 
appellation,  and  would  be  thus  characterized  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
wbere  these  proceedings  could  be  seen  and  understood. 

That  is  the  language  of  one  of  the  Senators  upon  the  floor  of  that 
Senate. 

That  the  conclusion  of  this  exhibition  might  perfectly  correspond  with  his  com- 
mencement and  progress;  that  th  •  cataHtropbe  might  comport  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  piece,  the  Senate  were  now  to  be  compelled,  by  a  determined  majority,  to 
take  the  question  in  a  manner  never  before  hei^rd  of  on  similar  occasions.  They 
were  simply  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  whether  Judte  Pickering  was  guilty  as  charged 
—that  is,  guilty  of  the  facts  charged  in  each  article, — aye  or  no.  If  voted  guilty 
of  the  facts,  the  sentence  was  to  follow,  without  any  previous  question,  whether 
those  facta  amounted  to  a  high  crime  and  mis'lemeanor.  There  were  members  who 
vere  dispcj^ed  to  give  sentence  of  removal,  against  this  unhappy  judge,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  facts  alleged  and  proved,  who  oould  not,  however,  conscientiously 
vote  that  tbey  amounted  to  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  especially  when  com- 
mitted by  a  man  proved  at  the  very  time  to  be  insane. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  so  incensed 
were  the  minority  there  with  the  ruling  made  by  the  Senate,  with  the 
view  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  dodging  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  man  had  been  tried  according  to  the  constitution,  whether 
he  had  been  guilty  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  simply  deciding  whether 
he  had  been  guilty  of  what  he  had  been  charged  with  ;  that  six  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  left  their  seats,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
final  vote,  and  that  when  Judge  Pickering  was  found  guilty,  as  charged 
in  these  articles, — not  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  because  the  majority 
did  not  dare  to  find  him  guilty  of  that, — when  he  was  found  guiltv  as 
was  charged,  it  was  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  nineteen  to  seven,  six  of  the 
opposition  having  left  their  seats,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
Yote.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  name  that  heads  every  one 
of  these  votes,  the  name  that  heads  the  opposition,  the  name  that  pro- 
claims to  the  world  that  its  owner  will  not  stand  and  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self in  any  such  manner,  and  declare  that  drunkenness  and  the  other 
acts  of  the  Judge  there  amounted  to  crimes  and  misdemeanors, — the  name 
tiutt  beads  the  opposition  every  time,  is  the  time-honored  name  of  John 
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Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  the  most  promiment  lawyer  of  his  day.  He 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  scandaJ,  to  such  a  farce.  He  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  the  crime,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is  fair  to  call  it,  of  trying  to 
convict  a  man  upon  articles  which  charge  him  with  an  unconstrtution- 
ally  impeachable  offense.  I  say  that  the  managers  are  entitled,  in  this 
case,  to  all  the  benefit  they  can  draw  from  the  mal  of  Judge  Pickering. 
If  they  can  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  they  are  entitled  to  it,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  If  they  think  that  this  Senate  will  consider  as  a  pre- 
cedent, what  a  partisan  senate  did,  in  a  case  where  there  were  no  attor- 
neys representing  the  respondent,  to  argue  a  point  in  his  favor,  where 
the  Senators  themselves  found  that  it  waa  so  flagrant  an  injustice,  that 
they  had  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  absent  man, — m  pre- 
cedent established  by  a  Senate  who  will  find  guilty,  as  they  did,  a  man 
who  was  proven  to  be  insane  at  the  time,  and  who  was  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Senate,  and  should  have  been  spared  its  condemnation, 
I  say  if  they  can  draw  any  benefit  from  that  authority,  they  are  entitled 
to  it. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  way  in  which  that  prominent 
lawyer  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  characterizes  that  proceeding, 
and  how  he  treats  it  as  a  precedent.  He  says,  in  his  argument  in  the 
Andrew  Johnson  case: 

And  the  next  trial  wherein  the  accusation  is  against  Judge  Pickering,  partook  of 
no  qualities  except  of  personal  delinquincies  or  misfortune,  and  whose  result  gives 
nothing  to  be  proud  of;  and  to  constitutional  law  gives  no  precedent  but  that  an 
innocent  man  may  be  convicted  of  crime  by  a  partizan  vote. 

That  is  the  way  that  Mr.  Evarts  characterizes  the  precedent  that  the 
managers  have  seen  fit  to  bring  before  you,  to  show  that  a  man  can  be  im- 
peached for  drunkenness,  "  a  precedent  that  gives  nothing  to  constitu- 
tional law,"  but  the  fact  that  an  "  innocent  man  may  be  convicted  by  a 
partizan  vote."  I  claim  that  no  words  could  be  spoken, — no  contempt 
could  be  pronounced,  that  would  be  strong  enough  to  damn,  forever,  as 
it  deserves,  the  precedent  of  Judge  Pickering's  trial. 

The  next  case  in  which  the  question  of  intoxication  was  brought  in, 
was  where  it  was  again  brought  in  as  a  collateral  incident,  as  you  might 
call  it,  in  impeachment,  namely,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Michi- 
gan. I  do  not  desire  to  refer  to  that  case  particularly,  because  I  think 
my  associate,  who  will  close  this  case,  and  who  has  studied  that  case 
thoroughly,  vnW  give  you  the  benefit  of  all.  that  is  in  it.  It  will  be 
shown,  undoubtedly,  and  I  know  it  to  be  the  case,  that  the  matters  of 
intoxication  and  adultery  were  inserted  there,  if  for  any  purpose,  to  pre- 
judice the  minds  of  the  Senators  against  Mr.  Edmonds.  There  were 
some  thirty  or  forty  charges,  I  believe, — at  least  a  great  number  of  them; 
one  was  drunkenness,  another  was  publishing  an  indecent  paper.  I 
think,  it  has  been  stated  here  before,  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  that  when  it  came 
to  a  vote  upon  that  article,  there  was  not  a  Senator  that  voted  guilty, 
although  the  testimony  showed  beyond  any  question  of  doubt,  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  drunkenness. 

I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a  case  that  came  up  in  late 
years,  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  judge  of  the 
criminal  court  of  Saint  Louis,  by  the  name  of  Prim,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  exceedingly  gross  intoxication  upon  the  bench,  and  also  of 
lewdness.    Charges  were  preferred  against  him  in  the  l^islature  iu  Mia^ 
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scrari,  in  the  year  1874.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  com- 
Tuittee,'as  it  was  here  in  the  matter  of  the  respondent,  and  depositioQa 
were  taken,  and  witnesses  examined  by  it.  The  judiciary  committee 
reported  to  the  house,  that  the  charges  were  true,  but  that  there  was  no 
law  providing  for  their  punishment.  This  is  my  understanding  of  what 
oocorred.  I  simply  have  my  information  from  the  seceretary  of  State  of 
HisBonri;  at  least  there  it  rested.  The  charges  have  never  been  resur- 
rected from  that  committee.  An  impeachment  was  never  found  or  vot- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  against  a 
man  who  was  culpably  guilty  of  the  acts  with  which  he  was  charged. 
I  say  it  may  not  amount  to  much  as  an  authority,  because  we  ha^ve  no 
record  of  it.  Of  course,  as  there  came  no  case  out  of  it,  there  is  no  re- 
cord of  it;  but  I  simply  state  the  fact  upon  the  information  that  has 
been  given  me.  Having  heard  that  there  was  a  trial,  letters  were  direct- 
ed to  the  secretary  of  State,  asking  for  the  record,  and  he  informed  me 
that  what  I  have  related  was  the  fact.  Now,  I  say  that  it  goes  to  this 
extent,  that  it  shows  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  or,  at  least,  the 
judiciary  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  did  not  consider  that  intoxication  and  lewdness  were  impeach- 
able offenses. 

But  if  all  this  be  not  true,  the  managers  say,  if  drunkenness  is  not  an 
offense  at  common  law,  if  drunkenness  in  an  officer,  while  discharging 
bis  official  duties,  so  as  to  disqualify  him  from  performing  them  in  a 
proper  manner,  is  not  an  offense  of  common  law,  then  our  last  sheet 
anchor  is  the  statutory  provision,  and  this  respondent  can  be  convicted 
if  not  under  the  common  law,  if  not  for  drunkenness  in  office,  at  least, 
be  can  be  convicted  for  misbehavior  in  office,  under  the  statute. 

Now,  I  intend  to  call  your  attention  to  that  statute. 

Where  any  dutjr  is  enjoined  by  law  upon  any  public  officer,  or  upon  any  person 
holding  any  public  trust  or  employment,  every  wilful  neglect  to  perform  such 
duty  and  every  misbehavior  in  office,  where  no  provision  is  made  for  the  punish- 
ment of  such  malfeasance,  is  a  misdemeanor  punisliable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

So,  the  question  comes  then  to  be,  what  is  a  misbehavior  in  office?  Is 
there  meant  by  it  any  moral  misbehavior  or  does  it  mean  any  legal  mis- 
behavior ?  Is  a  man  to  be  indicted  for  a  moral  misbehavior  in  his  office, 
because  he  is  an  officer,  or  is  it  not  the  clear  intent  of  the  statute  that  it 
must  be  a  legal  misbehavior,  a  misbehavior  in  law  ?  I  think  there  can 
be  no  question  about  it,  and  that  common  sense  will  dictate  the  judg- 
ment and  the  verdict  upon  that  point. 

Now,  I  claim  that  to  make  out  the  offense  of  legal  misbehavior  in 
office,  vou  must  show  either  an  act  of  omission  or  commission  upon  the 
part  of  the  officer.  There  is  not  a  misbehavior  in  office  unless  there  is 
either  an  omission  to  do  a  duty,  or  the  commission  of  a  wrong;  either  a 
neglect  of  performance  of  duty  or  a  performance  that  is  not  in  accordance 
with  law, — not  a  performance  that  is  not  according  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, or  against  the  moral  law  of  a  certain  church,  or  of  a  certain 
sect,  or  of  a  society,  but  of  the  law. 

Now,  I  say  that,  as  the  article  stands,  charges  that  the  respondent 
became  voluntarily  drunk  to  such  a  degree  as  to  disqualify  him  from 
discharging  his  duties,  so  that  he  did  not  perfonn  his  duties,  and  could 
not  perrorm  them  in  a  proper  way.  As  tne  articles  stand  that  statute 
probably  gives  them  protection.    That  statute  is  good,  and  the  ruling 
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of  the  Senate  upon  that  question  undoubtedly  was  correct,  if  that  stat- 
ute is  to  be  so  construed;  because  they  charse  there  an  omission  upon 
his  part;  they  charge  a  failure  to  discharge  nis  duty  in  a  proper  way ; 
they  charge  drunkenness  so  as  to  disqualify  him  from  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office;  and,  if  that  was  true,  then  he  was  guilty  of  a  mis- 
behavior in  office,  whether  he  neglected  or  refused  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office  on  account  of  stubbornness  and  meanness,  or  on  account  of 
drunkenness,  could  make  no  difference.  But  I  claim .  that  they  should 
have  charged  him  directly  then,  with  a  misbehavior.  I  claim,  to  be 
technical  upon  that  question,  that  he  should  be  charged  with  misbe- 
havior, and  the  particular  facte  showing  wherein  he  did  not  perform  his 
duties  should  have  been  set  out,  and  then  the  reason  would  not  make 
any  difference.  But  granted  that  that  is  set  out  sufficiently,  yet  I  claim 
that  if  that  law  is  a  protection  to  the  managers  and  a  protection  to  the 
House,  and  a  protection  to  these  articles,  that  it  is  not  a  protection  to 
the  proof,  and  it  is  the  proof  we  are  here  to  meet;  it  is  not  the  articles. 
The  proofs  do  not  show  that;  the  proof  does  not  make  the  article  good; 
the  proof  does  not  show  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  misbehavior  in  office, 
the  proof  does  not  show  that  he  neglected  his  business;  the  proof  does 
not  show  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  act  of  omission  or  commission;  and 
if  it  does  not  then  they  have  failed  to  make  out  the  case  under  the 
statute,  and  we  cannot  be  convicted  by  the  proof  as  it  stands  here  un- 
contradicted, to-day.  On  the  contrary,  I  claim  that  it  appears  here  in 
testimony  that  the  actions  of  Judge  Cox  in  that  district  as  judge,  his 
decision^,  rulings  and  remarks,  testified  to  here  before  you,  and  cited  by 
the  witnesses  as  evidences  o  his  intoxication,  are  so  correct,  are  so 
strictly  legally  correct,  present  such  fine  legal  distinctions,  that  it  is 
desirable,  gentlemen,  if  it  was  whisky  that  prompted  those  rulings,  that 
some  other  of  the  judges  of  this  State  should  have  some  of  the  same 
whisky. 

Look  and  see  whether  the  fact  of  his  being  intoxicated  at  certain  times,  , 
under  certain  circumstances  has  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties. You  do  not  find  an  instance  of  it.  Look  over  the  district  1  Look 
at  the  district  as  it  was  four  years  ago,  when  this  respondent  took  the 
position  as  Judge.  You  could  not  go  into  a  county  in  that  district  where 
there  were  not  to  be  found  from  five  to  ten  saloons  running  unlicensed. 
You  could  not  enter  a  saloon  in  that  district  where  a  minor  or  habitual 
drunkard  could  not  get  as  much  whisky  as  he  wanted  if  only  he  had 
the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Look  at  the  condition  of  the  district  to-day. 
You  cannot  go  into  the  district  to-day  and  find  a  saloon  that  is  running 
unlicensed.  You  cannot  go  into  a  saloon  in  that  district  without  hav- 
ing your  eye  attracted,  at  the  threshold,  by  a  card,  "  No  minors  need  ap- 
ply; no  minors  allowed  in  here."  You  cannot  find,  in  that  district,  a 
saloon,  even  in  the  lowest  and  darkest  hole  in  the  city  of  New  Ulm — 
anywhere  in  that  district,  where  an  habitual  diiunkard,  known  to  be 
such,  can  get  a  drop  of  liquor.  And  why  ?  Because  this  respondent, 
so  far  from  permitting  his  intoxication,  if  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of  it, 
from  interfering  with  his  business  or  duties  or  causing  him  to  neglect 
them,  has  made  his  mark  as  the  temperance  Judge  of  the  State,  by  look- 
ing out  for  and  guarding  against  the  law  being  broken  by  men  who  are 
apt  to  do  it,  unless  a  sharp  lookout  is  kept  for  them;  by  administering 
the  law  to  the  fullest  extent,  by  giving  offenders  the  benefit  of  it  fairly 
and  squarely,  but  repressing  crime  and  vice  with  the  strong  arm  of  the 
lnw.    That  is  what  has  produced  it;  and  I  say,  gentlemen,  if  that  is  the 
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factj  and  it  is  the  fact,  and  oan  be  proven,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  his  habit 
of  drinking  occasionally,  of  taking  a  drink,  now  and  then,  has  made  him 
a  Judge  like  he  is — a  man  who  has  tried  there,  during  the  last  four 
Years,  about  three  hundred  cases  a  year — you  have  alrei^y  had  evidence 
before  you  as  to  some  of  his  terms,  with  sixty  or  seventy  cases  at  a 
term,  and  ten  or  twelve  terms  a  year — ^at  least  three  hundred  cases  a 
vear  tried  before  him,  making  twelve  hundred  in  the  four  years  he  has 
been  Judge,  and  in  these  twelve  hundred  cases  in  only  eighteen  has 
there  been  even  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  rulings  or  decisions; 
only  eighteen  of  the  twelve  hundred  cases  he  has  tried  have  found  their 
way  to  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  for  correction  of  error,  and  of 
those  eighteen  only  five  have  been  reversed,  as  the  records  pf  the  su- 
preme court  in  this  State  show;  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  to  have  a  record 
nke  that  is  something  that  any  Judge  in  the  State,  I  don't  ca^e  who  he 
is,  may  be  proud  of.  I  dare  say  that  there  is  none  other  of  them  that 
can  present  such  a  record;  and  if  that  is  correct,  if  it  is  true,  if  the  of- 
ficial conduct  and  the  ability  of  the  respondent  has  not  been  interfered 
with  in  any  way  by  his  drinking  habits,  or  tendencies,  but,  on  the  con- 
taary,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest,  one  of  the  foremost 
Judges  of  the  land,  a  man  who  attends  to  his  business,  and,  discharges  it 
faithfully,  then,  1  say,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  right  that  we  should  wish 
that  some  of  the  other  Judges  of  this  State  had  some  of  the  ninth  judi- 
dal  district  whisky.  You  have  all  heard,  I  apprehend,  the  old  story 
that  is  told  of  our  martyred  president,  Abranam  Lincoln,  when  some  fa- 
natic tem|>erance  men  came  to  request  him  to  discharge  Grant  from  his 
position  as  general  of  the  army.  He  said  to  them  "Well,  gentlemen, 
what  is  the  reason  for  your  request?  What  is  the  trouble  ?"  And  they 
said  to  him  "  He  drinks  whisky."  Mr.  Lincoln  replied;  "Is  that  so; 
is  that  a  fact?  Does  he  drink  whisky?"  "  Yes;  very  much."  And  the 
answer  he  gave  to  their  request  to  depose  Grant,  if  I  am  informed  cor- 
rectly, was  that  he  should  have  to  write  to  General  Gfrant  to  find  out 
where  he  bought  that  whisky,  because  he  needed  some  of  it — a  barrel  or 
two — ^to  send  to  some  of  his  other  generals.  I  think  that  is  about  the 
shape  the  ninth  judicial  district  is  in  to-day.  I  think  the  evidence  here 
shows  it,  and  I  think  the  records  of  the  supreme  court  shows  it. 

But  then  again,  the  managers  say,  leaving  all  this  aside,  we  have 
charged  him  here  with  having  broken  his  official  oath,  and  they  say  the 
officSd  oath  is  part  of  the  statute,  and  then,  of  course,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
land,  and  so  he  has  broken  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  I  do  not  know 
bow  to  style  that  argument  so  as  to  give  it  an  appropriate  name,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  almost  beneath  the  dignity  of  anybody  to  notice  it. 
Here  that  statute  is — I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  prosecution  have  not  proven  that  Judge  Cox 
ever  did  take  an  oath.  I  suppose  that  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the 
first  place,  in  order  to  show  that  he  broke  it.  They  have  not  proved  it, 
but  leaving  that  aside,  (for  1  suppose  there  is  no  question  that  he  took 
it)  all  that  statute  says  is,  that  any  person  elected  to  a  judicial  office 
"shall  take  the  following  oath."  When  a  man  has  taken  that  oath  he 
is  done  with  that  statute;  he  is  through  with  that  statute.  He  can 
not  break  it  unless  he  doeo^  not  take  the  oath.  If  he  takes  the  oath,  the 
duty  enjoined  upon  him  by  that  statute  has  been  fulfilled.  He  has 
then  been  guilty  of  nothing.  He  has  been  guilty  of  no  breach  of  the 
law,  because  the  law  says  he  shall  take  that  oath.  If  he  has  taken  that 
oath,  and  he  is  not  charged  here  with  not  having  taken  it, — if  he  has  takea 
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tiiot  oath,  he  has  falfilled  that  statute  and  he  oan  not  break  that  i»tatute 
or  that  law.  It  is  impossible.  They  may  say,  probably,  that  by  not 
keeping  his  oath, — ^and  I  have  not  seen  that  they  have  proven  here,  any- 
where, that  he  has  broken  it,  but  suppose  they  do,  all  you  could  possi- 
bly say  is  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  fferjury.  He  is  not  charged  witli 
perjury  in  the  first  instance,  but  I  claim  it  is  not  that;  because  he  does 
not  swear  that  he  has  done  a  certain  thing,  but  he  swears  that  he  will 
do  a  certain  thing  ;  and  a  man  certainly  can  not  be  guilty  of  perjury 
because  he  does  not  do  what  he  swears  he  will  do. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes  an  oath,  and  the  general  of 
the  army  takes  an  oath,  I  apprehend,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Suppose  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  gen- 
eral of  the  army,  should  prove  a  traitor  to  his  country,  would  you 
think  of  charging  him,  or  indicting  him,  or  impeaching  him,  for  having 
broken  his  oath?  Would  you  think  of  charging  him  with  perjury,  in 
not  keeping  his  oath  ?  No;  you  would  charge  him  with  treason;  that 
is  what  you  would  charge  him  with.  You  would  charge  him  with  his 
acts,  not  with  his  disregard  of  his  oath,  because  that  is  no  offense.  But, 
as  I  said,  it  has  not  appeared  that  Judge  Cox,  the  respondent  in  this 
case,  has,  in  any  single  instance,  broken  that  oath,  but  that  he  has  kept 
it  holy  and  sacred,  as  he  should  do.  When  he  took  that  oath,  he  took 
an  oath  to  perform  only  the  duties  of  that  office,  to  the  best  of  his  lean- 
ing and  ability,  and  he  has  done  so;  and  there  is  no  evidence  here  be- 
fore you,  that  he  has  not  done  so.  There  is  no  evidence  before  you  that 
he  has  decided  cases  wrongfull>  ;  that  he  has  decided  matters  corruptly; 
that  he  has  not  acted  according  to  the  best  of  his  learning  and  ability. 
He  did  not  swear  that  he  would  not  drink  whisky;  he  did  not  swear 
that  he  would  never  get  drunk,  because  he  was  elected  judge.  He  has 
not  gone  that  far  yet,  in  the  constitution  of  this  State,  although  some 
people  would  like  to  have  it  so,  that  it  is  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
judge,  that  he  shall  not  drink  whisky,  that  he  shall  be  a  temperance 
man,  that  he  shall  be  a  narrow-brained,  shallow-minded  man.  It  is  not 
a  necessary  qualification,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not,  he  has  brdcen  no 

J  ledge;  he  has  broken  no  promise.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  say  that 
udge  Ck>x  is  an  angel  or  a  saint.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  claim  before 
you  that  Judge  Cox  has  not  his  faults;  I  do  not  stand  here  to  claim  be- 
fore you,  nor  will  the  evidence  show,  I  apprehend,  that  Judge  Cox  does 
not  drink  any  whisky,  that  he  is  a  total  abstinence  man.  I  do  not  even 
claim  that  Judge  Cox  has  not  been  drunk,  during  the  time  that  he  has 
been  holding  the  office  of  district  judge.  I  do  not  claim  that;  that  is 
not  a  fact.  I  know  it  is  probably  an  unfortunate  tendency  that  the 
Judge  has.  It  is  one  that  he  shares  with  many  of  us.  It  is  one  in 
which  he  not  alone,  either  in  the  judiciary  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  or 
amongst  other  mortal  men.  It  is  a  tendency  that  I,  as  his  friend,  de- 
plore; that  he,  probably,  deplores  himself,  no  doubt;  that  all  of  his 
friends  deplore.  But  we  should  remember,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 
that  men  with  the  brains,  with  the  ability,  with  the  knowledge,  with 
the  learning,  of  the  respondent  in  this  case,  cannot  be  got,  and  got  with- 
out faults.  You  cannot  get  men  that  tower  above  those  around  them, 
that  are  a  head  higher  than  all  the  other  people;  you  cannot  expect  to 
get  them,  and  get  them  moulded  in  a  strict  temperance,  or  any  other 
mould. 

Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  I  arise  to  a  point  of  order;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  quorum  present 
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The  President  pro  tern.  Do  you  move  a  call  of  the  senate,  Senator 
Adams? 

Senator  Adams.    I  do 'sir. 

The  Pbesjldent  pro  tern.  The  Senator  from  Dakota  moves  a  call  of 
the  Senate;  as  many  as  are  in  fevor  of  the  motion  will  say  aye;  the  con- 
trary, no. 

In  the  ai>8ence  of  the  secretary  the  President  pro  tern  called  the  roll. 

The  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Meaais:  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck,  C.  F.  Case,  Crooks,  Hinds,  Howard, 
Johnson,  A.  M.  Johnson,  F.  I.  Johnson,  R.  B.  McCrea,  Morrison,  Perkins, 
Powers,  Rice,  Shailer,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  .Wilson. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  I  would  enquire  from  the  counsel  about  ho\v  long 
it  will  take  to  finish  his  opening  address,  and  whether  there  is  a  probabili- 
ty of  getting  through  this  evening. 

Mr.  Ajrgtander.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  do  not  expect  to  finish  before  to-mor- 
row at  the  noon  recess. 

Senator  Hi>'D6.  We  expected  that  he  would  occupy  to-morrow  fore- 
noon. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  I  suggest  that,  as  there  is  no  quorum  present,  we 
adjourn. 

The  Presidbnt,  pro  tern.  We  have  now  a  quorum;  Senator  Morrison 
who  has  just  come  in  completes  the  quorum. 

Senator  Powebs.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  will  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  unr 
less  objection  is  made.  [To  Mr.  Arjtander].    You  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  was  stating,  Senators,  when  interrupted,  that  you 
could  not  expect  to  get  men  of  the  ability,  of  the  mental  calibre  of  the 
Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  the  respondent  at  the  bar  here,  and 
get  them  free  from  faulte.  I  need,  to  maintain  that  position,  simply  to 
call  your  attention  to  what  the  facts  have  been  coming  within  the  com- 
mon observance  of  men.  The  smartest  of  lawyers,  the  ablest  of  judges, 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  are  men  addicted  to  this  same  vice  of 
intoxication,  men  addicted  to  other  and  more  shameful  vices.  It  is  a 
true  phrase  tliat  Sliakeapeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Richard  III. : 

The  greater  the  man,  the  greater  the  fault. 

And  although  it  is  not  a  truism  that  because  there  are  great  faults  In 
a  man,  he  is  a  great  man,  yet  I  say,  that  it  is  seldom  that  you  find  a 
♦man  great  in  any  way,  great  in  any  achievement,  unless  you  find,  also, 
that  his  £aults.are  in  proportion  to  his  ability  and  to  his  noble  qualities. 

I  have,  I  believe,  only  one  more  point  of  law  that  I  desire  to  discuss 
here.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  Senator,  and  I  think  it  has  been  stated 
by  the  mangers,  that  this  is  no  criminal  proceeding;  that  the  sooner  we 
cease  from  uie  absurdity  of  thinking  that  this  is  a  criminal  prosecution 
the  better  it  will  be.  I  believe  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  judges  in  this 
trial  tiiat  this  was  a  proceeding  simply  to  ascertain  whether  the  respon- 
dent was  fit  to  hold  ofiice,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Now,  I  say, 
gentlemen,  that  that  claim  and  that  argument  is  probably  not  a  novel 
one.  It  is  one  that  has  been  attempted  to  be  introduced  by  managers, 
by  partisans,  in  almost  every  impeachment  trial  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  United  States;  but  it  is  a  theory  that  has  been  sat  down  upon  by 
avery  Senate  and  by  every  court  of  impeachment  that  ever  was.    It  has 
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been  sat  down  upon  thoroughly,  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise. Look  around  you  and  see  this  court,  representing  and  embodying 
in  itself,  as  you  might  say,  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  maiesty  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  assembled  here,  forty -one  of  you,  sitting  here  for 
days  and  weeks  and  months,  perhaps,  and  for  what  ?  Not  to  determine 
whether  this  respondent  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  or 'misdemeanor,  but 
simply  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  ht  to  hold  office.  I  say,  gentlemen, 
that  the  idea  is  so  ridiculous,  the  idea  that  a  court  of  this  magnitude,  a 
court  of  this  dignity,  a  court  that  is  such  a  source  of  expense  to  the  State 
as  this  is,  should  be  called  forward  to  decide,  upon  offenses  that  are  too 
small,  too  insigniffcant,  to  find  a  place  even  upon  the  criminal  code  of 
the  State. 

I  say  that  the  idea  is  so  ridiculous  that  it  does  not  need  argument  to 
refute  it.    That  this  court  should  be  called  here  ;  that  all  of  you  should 
be  called  from  your  business,  dragged  from  your  homes,  to  spend  weeks 
and  months  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  simply  the  proper  rules  of 
decorum  for  a  court,  or  judge,  or  any  other  officer, — for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  would  be  proper  and  right  to  have  a  judge  that 
would  swear,  a  judge  that  would  dnnk,  or  a  judge  that  would  eat  too 
much,  or  a  judge  that  would  not  behave  himself  as  he  ought  to,  or  to 
try  a  jud^  and  to  determine  his  fitness  for  office,  if  he  was  a  man  that 
was  not  civil  enough  in  his  deportment,  and  all  that.     It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  such  a  thing.    And  not  only  that,  but  where  is  this  doctrine 
going  to  carry  us,  if  we  are  not  going  to  answer  before  this  Senate  simply 
for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  known  to  the  law  of  the  land;  if  that  is 
not  what  you  are  here  for  to  try  us  upon?    If  you  are  here  not  to  try  us 
upon  that  issue,  but  to  determine  whether  we  have  acted  with  proper 
decorum,  whether  we  have  shown  the  proper  fitness  for  our  office?      I 
say  if  that  is  so,  then  there  is  danger  ahead,  because  the  question  of  fit- 
ness or  unfitness  depends,  in  every  instance,  upon  the  fluctuating  sense 
of  the  present  Senate,  the  Senate  to-day  or  the  Senate  to-morrow;  one 
Senate  may  have  one  moral  standing  or  one  moral  sense,  and  another 
Senate  may  have  another;  and  it  leaves  the  law  where  it  does  not  toler- 
ate it  to  be  left.     It  leaves  it  in  the  darkness  of  uncertainty  ;  it  leaves  it 
in  the  darkness  of  indetermination.     Why,  if  that  is  true,  the  rules  that 
apply  to  the  commonest  and  simplest  man,  the  poorest  laborer  in  this 
land,  that  he  shall  not  be  tried  except  for  a  breach  of  the  known  law  of 
the  land;  that  he  shall  know  what  the  law  is,  that  he  can  find  out  what 
the  law  is,  and  be  not  accused,  tried,  or  condemned  for  anything  unless 
a  crime  against  the  known  law  of  the  land  which  he  is  bound  to  know, 
and  is  presumed  to  know, — that  rule,  I  say,  does  not  apply  to  your  high- 
est officers.    They  have  no  law  to  guide  them.    That  does  not  apply  to 
them, — the  law  does  not  apply  to  them.    They  have  to  rely  on  the  cap- 
rices of  the  Senate,  friendly  or  unfriendly.     If  that  is  the  fact,  indeed 
you  let  our  judicial  officers,  as  well  as  our  other  State  officers,  who  are 
the  subject  of  impeachment,  walk  upon  a  road  of  quicksand.     They 
know  not  to-day  where,  to-morrow,  fate  will  bring  them.     Why,  it  is  a 
doctrine  that  is  as  cruel,  as  inhuman,  as  tyrannous,  and  more  so,  than  the 
action  of  the  Roman  emperor  whom  we  all  have  read  about,  who  posted 
his  edict-*  so  high  up  that  nobody,  even  with  the  best  eye,  could  read 
them,  and  yet  punished  a  breach  of  them  with  the  utmost  severity.    It 
is  more  tyrannous  than  that,  because  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
his  subjects  could,  by  the  exercise  of  some  strength,  climb  up  the  post 
and  find  out,  at  the  cost  and  sacrifice  ot  some  exertion,  what  the  law 
was. 
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-  But  here  yon  ask  your  judges  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to  be  able 
to  foretell  what  this  Senate  and  what  other  Senates  to  come,  for  years 
hereafter,  will  judge  about  a  certain  act  as  to  being  proper,  as  far  as 
decortun  is  concerned,  as  far  as  fitness  is  concerned.  I  say  that  it  is 
tyranny  that  is  not  conformable  to  the  principles  of  free  government, 
and  it  is  a  tyranny  that  should  not  be  practiced  in  any  case  in  a  proceed- 
ing of  this  kind,  and  that  you  should  guard  against,  because  every  one 
of  these  proceedings  and  this  one  that  you  are  now  engage*!  in,  is  going 
to  be  a  polar  star  in  whose  path  other  proceedings  of  a  similar  kind  shall 
travel.  It  will  show  the  direction  in  which  popular  sentiment  allows 
this  thing  to  go,  and  it  will  grow  and  grow,  further  and  further,  until  jrou 
cannot  know  where  the  end  will  be,  until  when  you  stand  at  the  brink, 
you  find,  too  late,  that  there  is  no  time  to  stop,  that  your  want  of  cau- 
tion, your  carelessness  about  preserving  the  liberty'of  the  citizen  and  of 
the  officer,  has  led  you  to  a  precipice  where  you  cannot  stop  any  longer, 
and  where  freedom  and  liberty  meets  the  fate  of  destruction. 

I  ha ^3  alr3:i  ly  cilh  I  ymv  att3!itioq  oa33  before  in  this  case,  to  the 
feet  that  the  constitution  treats  articles  of  impeachment  as  matters  of 
criminal  prosecution,  classes  impeachment  with  criminal  prosecutions, 
mentions  it  as  one,  and  excepts  it  from  certain  rules.  Since  that  time  I 
have  discovered,  not  noticing  it  the  firet  time,  another  constitutional 
provision  that  clearly  shows  that  that  is  the  contemplation  of  the  consti- 
tution. I  have  reference  to  section  four  of  article  five  under  the  head  of 
the  executive  department. 

It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  Governor  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons,  after  conviction,  for  offenses  against  the  State,  except  in 
;  of  impeachment. 


I  sav  that  the  very  language  of  the  constitution  in  this  section,  as  well 
as  in  the  former, — it  was  cited  the  other  day, — shows  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  framers  of  that  constitution, — that  there  could  be  no  im- 

Gachment  except  for  oifenses  against  the  State.  It  shows  that  they 
ve  treated  it  as  a  criminal  prosecution,  because  they  classify  it,  put  it 
under  the  same  head,  and  except  it,  showing  that  if  it  was  not  excepted 
it  would  come  under  that  head. 

Other  things  have  already  been  called  to  your  attention,  the  manner 
in  which  these  proceedings  are  conducted,  the  fact  that  when  your  final 
verdict  is  rendered,  it  is  in  the  same  form  as  in  criminal  prosecutiors, 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  the  punishment  that  is  imposed,  (for  there  is  a  pun- 
ishment, and  the  constitution  provides  that  it  shall  not  exceed  certain 
limits)  all  point 'towards  the  fact,  that  this  is  a  criminal  prosecution;  and 
still  more  forcibly,  the  other  fact  that  was  called  attention  to,  I  think,  b^ 
a  Senator  on  this  floor,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  it  was  ijot  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  Why,  he  said,  the  idea  is  ridiculous;  the  idea  is  ri- 
diculous that  it  is  a  criminal  prosecution.  How  is  it  so  if  he  can  be  in- 
dicted and  convicted  again  ?  Would  he  not  be  then  convicted  twice  ? 
It  is  true,  and  the  very  constitutional  provision,  providing  that  a  con- 
viction upon  imp'eachment  shall  not  prevent  an  indictment  and  convic- 
tion afterwards  in  the  law  courts,  is  tne  clearest  and  strongest  evidence 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  considered  and  classed  impeachment 
OS  a  criminal  offense. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  article  thirteen  of  the  constitution 
upon  the  subject  of  impeachments,  section  1. 
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The  party  convicted  tliereof  aliall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  hi^ct- 
ment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

If  it  was  not  a  criminal  prosecution  was  it  neccesary  to  make  a  con- 
stitutional provision  providing  for  his  trial  in  another  way?  The  very- 
language  that  is  used  shows  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  in 
mind  the  fact  that  unless  that  provision  was  made  for  his  trial  and  con- 
viction afterwards  in  the  lower  courts  that  he  could  not  be  tried  under 
that  other  provision  of  the  constitution  which  is  that  no  man  shall  be 
put  twice  in  jeopardy.  But  to  take  it  out  of  that  category,  to  relieve  it 
from  the  onus  of  that  pro\nsion,  to  except  it  from  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  no  man  can  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy,  they  specially  find  it 
necessary  to  enact  that  in  spite  of  that  constitutional  provision  that  no 
man  shall  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy,  we  ordain  and  lay  down,  and  it  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  that  a  nian  may  be  put  twice  in 
jeopardy  in  cases  of  impeachment,  that  an  officer  is  Jiable  in  that  respect 
and  liable  civilly,  because  his  offense  is  two  fold,  because  he  has  commit- 
ted a  crime  as  an  officer  and  also  as  a  citizen. 

I  take  it  that  is  the  strongest  argument  that  possibly  could  be  adduced 
for  the  position  of  the  framers  of  our  constitution  all  through,  in  every 
section  where  the  subject  of  impeachment  is  brought  up, — that  they 
have  treated  it  and  agreed  to  treat  it  and  consider  it  beyond  peradven- 
ture  of  doubt,  as  a  criuiinal  prosecution. 

Upon  that  question  whether  or  not  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal 
prosecution,  or  whether  you  have  any  right,  under  the  constitution,  to 
determine  whether  a  man  is  fit  for  office  or  not,  I  say  scan  that .  consti- 
tution from  one  end  to  the  other,  upon  the  subject  of  impeachment  and 
see  if  you  can  find  any  authority  for  any  action  upon  your  part  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  man  is  fit  to  hold  office  or  not.  See  if  you  can  draw 
from  any  of  the  language  there  any  such  authority.  It  says  that  you 
shall,  from  the  law  and  the  evidence,  decide  whether  he  is  guilty  of — 
what  ?  Of  not  being  fit  to  hold  oflice  ?  No,  of  corrupt  conduct  in  of- 
fice, or  of  crimes  and  niisdemeaners.  That  is  vour  only  constitutional 
authority;  and  when  you  take  the  further  step,  allowing  the  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  here  and  offered  to  you  for  acceptance,  that  you.have 
a  right  to  say  whether  a  man  is  fit  for  office  in  this  proceeding  or  not, 
that  is  what  you  can  decide,  then,  I  say,  that  you  usurp  a  right  ^that 
the  constitution  never  gave  you,  never  intended  to  give  you,  and  never 
in  eternity  will  give  you. 

I  will  ask  leave  of  the  Senate  to  read  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  is  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  simply  an  inquest  called  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  man  is  fit  for  office  or  not,  from  the  argument  of  the 
learned  lawer.  Harper,  in  Judge  Chase's  trial  in  1801.  I  read  jfrom  page 
269  of  Benton's  Abridgement  of  Congressional  Debatess. 

Not  content  with  endeavoring  to  blow  up  a  flame  of  party  spirit  against  the 
respondent,  and  to  engage  sympatliy  in  the  ungracious,  and  to  her  unnatural  task  of 
aiding  a  criminal  prosecution,  the  honorable  managers  have  resorted  to  a  principle 
as  novel  in  our  hv.vs  and  jurisprudence  as  it  is  subversive  of  the  const  it  ntional 
independence  of  the  judicial  department,  and  dangerous  to  the  personal  rights 
and  safety  of  any  man  holding  an  office  under  this  government.  They  have  con- 
tended •'  that  an  impeachment  is  not  a  criminal  prosecution,  but  an  inquiry  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquest  of  office,  to  ascertain  wliethera  person  holding  an  office  be 
properly  qualified  for  his  situation ;  or,  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  remore 
him." 
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This  is  the  p^Oflition  that  has  been  taken  upon  this  floor.  Mr.  Hdrper 
iir?9  further : 

But  if  this  principle  he  cortect — if  an  impeachment  be  not  indeed  a  criminal 
prosecution,  but  a  mere  inquest  of  office;  if  a  conviction  and  removal  on  iropeacli- 
ment  \h*.  indeed  not  a  punislimemt,  but  tlio  mere  withdrawal  of  the  favor  of  office 
granted,  I  ask  why  this  formality  of  proceedin^r,  this  solemn  apparatus  of  justice, 
this  laborious  investigation  of  facts  ?  If  the  conviction  of  a  judge  on  impeacbment 
is  not  to  depend  on  his  guilt  or  iunoceoce  of  some  crime  alleged  against  Iiim,  but 
on  aom  reason  of  state  policy  or  expediency,  which  may  be  thought  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  require  his  removal,  I  ask  why 
the  solemn  m«ekerv  of  articles  alleging  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of  a  court 
rejniUrly  formed,  of  a  judicial  oath  administered  to  members,  of  the  public  exam- 
ination of  witnesses,  and  of  a  trial  conducted  in  all  the  usual  forms? 

Why  not  settle  this  question  of  expediency  as  all  olher  questions  of  expediency 
are  settled,  by  reference  to  general  political  considerations,  and  in  the  usual  mode 
of  political  discussion  ?  No !  Mr.  President !  This  principle  of  the  houorable  man- 
agers, so  novel  and  so  alarming ;  this  desperate  expedient,  resorted  to  as  the  last  and 
only  prop  of  a  case  which  the  hrtnorable  gentlemen  feel  to  be  unsupported  by  law  or 
evidence ;  this  forlorn  hope  of  the  prosecution,  pressed  into  its  service  after  it  was 
fotind  that  no  offense  agiiinst  any  law  of  the  land  could  be  proved,  will  not,  cannot 
avail.  Everything  by  which  we  are  surrounded  informs  us  that  we  are  in  a  court 
of  law.  Everything'that  we  have  been  three  weeks  employed  in  doing  reminds  us 
that  we  are  engaged,  not  in  a  mere  inqiiry  into  t  be  fitness  of  an  officer  for  tbe  place 
which  he  holds,  but  in  the  trial  of  a  great  criminal  case  on  legal  principles  And 
this  great  truth,  so  important  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  this  country,  is  fully 
Htablished  l)}*"  the  decisions  of  this  honorable  court  in  this  case  on  questions  f»f 
evidence— decisions  by  which  this  court  has  solemnly  declared  that  it  holds  itself 
boand  by  those  principles  of  law  which  govern  our  tribunals  in  ordinary  cases. 
These  decisions  we  accepted  as  a  pledge,  and  now  rely  on  as  an  assurance  that  this 
csose  will  be  determined  on  no  newly-discovered  notions  of  political  expediency 
OT  state  policy,  but  on  the  well-settled  and  wellsknown  principles  of  law  and  the 
oemtitQtion. 

Now,  theu,  I  take  it  that  when  you  examine  the  constitution  for  your- 
selves, when  you  digest  the  able  arguments  of  Mr.  Harper  upon  that  point, 
when  you  take  all  the  precedents  that  have  ever  been  in  the  United 
States  or  in  England,  you  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
this  is  a  criminal  prosecution.  If  it  is  so,  then  the  rules  that  prevail  in 
criminal  eases  prevail  here.  Then  the  rule  of  law  that  is  as  old  as  the 
English  common  law,  the  merciful  rule  to  a  party  accused  of  crime  that 
he  Bhall  be  presumed  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  with  its  halo,  sur- 
rounds this  case.  It  is  a  presumption  that-  we  have  claimed,  and,  I 
think,  with  good  grounds  and  reason,  from  the  start.  Remarks  have 
Wlen  from  the  lips  of  some  of  our  judges  that  have  rather  led  us  to 
believe  that  that  was  not  the  true  rule,  but  I  apprehend  that  it  has  been 
done  unwittingly.  It  has  been  remarkQd  here  that  it  was  desirable  that 
we  should  prove  ourselves  innocent,  if  we  could.  Gentlemen,  we  do  not 
need  to  prove  ourselves  innocent.  The  mercy  of  the  common  law,  the 
mercy  of  the  law  of  England,  as  we  have  adopted  it  in  this  country,  the 
prinaple  that  pervades  all  criminal  law  in  every  state  of  the  union,  says 
that  no  man  accused  of  a  crime  need  to  prove  himself  innocent ;  he 
must  be  proven  guilty.  He  is  presumed  innocent,  and  that*  presump- 
tion in  his  favor,  should,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  called  to  your  atten- 
tion by  the  honorable  board  of  managers  in  their  opening  statement  of 
this  case.  It  would  have  been  proper  for  them  to  have  informed  you 
that  such  was  the  fact.  It  would  nave  been  proper  for  our  prosecutors, 
not  persecutors,  as  showing  their  desire  to  have  justice  done,  to  intbrm 
y  w  of  out  rigbtB,  just  as  well  as  of  our  duties. 
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Now,  besides  having  that  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  accused, 
which  is  so  strong  that  it  needs  positive  and  definite  proof  to  overcame 
it — nay,  more  than  that,  it  needs  proof  of  guilt  bevond  a  reasonal>le 
doubt,  it  needs  proof  that  will  meet  any  reasonable  doubt  that  you  can 
countervail  against  it, — I  say   with  that  presumption  with  us,  we  have 
no  fear  before  this  Senate,  because  that  presumption  we  can  now  invoke  for 
the  consideration  of  law,  as  well  as  for  the  consideration  of  evidence. 
When  we  interposed  our  demurrer  before  you' we  had  every  thing  against 
us.     We  took  the  position  that  this  was  not  the  law,  and  it  was  for  us  to 
prove  it.    We  undertook  to  show  that  this  was  not  a  legal  accusation, 
and  it  was  for  us  to  prove  it.     We  took  the  affirmative  in  that  case, 
and  it  was  right,  probably,  that  we  should  be  overruled,  if  we  did  not 
make  it  out  strong  enough.    But  now  the  law  and  the  facts  and  .the  ev- 
idence and  all  is  to  be  taken  with  the  presumption  of  innocence  in  our 
favor,  and  the  presumption  of  innocence  prevades  and  permeates  the 
law  and  facts  in  this  case.     If  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  in  your  mind 
as  to  the  fact  that  these  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  us  are 
impeachable  offences  under  the  constitution,  we  are  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit of  that  reasonable  doubt,  and  entitled  to  have  you  discharge  us  upon 
that  reasonable  doubt,  under  the  law,  as  well  as  upon  any  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  fact. 

The  importance  of  this  case  demands  that  all  well  established  principles 
of  law  should  be  invoked,  for  it  is  an  important  case.  It  is  important 
not  only  to  this  respondent,  and  it  is  certainly  iniporta,nt  to  him,  because 
here  is  to  be  decided  whether  his  usefulness  shall  forever  be  destroved. 
Here  is  to  be  decided  , whether  or  not  he  shall  be  ostracised  forever.  Here 
is  to  be  decided  whether  or  not  he  shall  hereafter  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  Here  is  to  be  decided  whether  the  days  he  has  left  to 
live  shall  be  days  of  happiness  or  days  of  sorrow  and  of  woe.  But  it 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  State.  This  case  is  not  one  in  which  the 
respondent  alone  is  interested.  It  is  a  case  of  the  State  against  him, 
but  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  State  has  just  as  great  an  interest  at  stake 
as  he  has.  It  has  an  interest  at  stake  that  no  step  shall  be  taken  which 
is  not  proper  and  according  to  law.  It  has  an  interest  at  stake  that 
none  of  its  citizens  shall  be  condemned  in  an  improper  manner,  nor  for 
crimes  not  known  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  has  an  interest  at  stake 
that  justice — high  justice,  pure  justice,  shall  be  done.  It  is  a  case  that 
is  of  the  greatest  impoilance  to  this  Senate,  because  the  judg- 
ment that  this  Senate  shall  pronounce  will,  when  we  are  away 
from  the  heat,  the  passions  and  prejudices  that  we  live  in  to- 
dav,  when  all  this  has  disappeared,  it  will  stand  out  in  bold  relief;  it 
will  go  down  to  ages  to  come  hereafter;  it  will  go  down  and  be  scanned, 
in  calmer  times  than  now,  by  the  historian,  by  the  people  that  are  to 
live  in  this  State;  nay,  in  the  United  States,  for  ages  hereafter  ;  and 
when  that  cooler  judgment  is  to  be  pronounced  upon  it,  it  is  desirable 
for  the  sake  of  the  honor  of  this  Senate,  that  the  judgment  that  pos- 
terity will  pass  on  your  decision,  the  judgment  that  it  shall  give  and 
deliver  Uf5bn  your  decision  in  this  case,  shall  be  one  that  can  bring 
honor  on  your  names,  honor  over  the  names  of  the  Senate,  honor  over 
the  name  of  the  State.  Therefore,  I  say,  it  is  a  case  that  is  important 
in  more  respects  than  one. 

It  is  so  much  more  necessary  that  the  greatest  caution  should  be  ob- 
served by  Senators,  individual  Senators,  as  well  as  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
in  this  matter,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ever  since  this  prosecution 
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yrsB  started,  nay,  long  before  it  was  started,  there  has  been  a  clamor  of 
prejudice  against  this  respondent,  I  do  not  know  whether  only  by  his 
enemies,  or  by  the  press,  or  by  persons  who  are  interested  in  seeing  his 
defeat  and  downfall,  but,  wherever  it  comes  from,  there  has  been  a  pres- 
sure  upon    this    Senate    and    upon  this  court,    to    depose  the   res- 
pondeat;  whether    the    grounds    or    reasons   be    po    litical,    or    not, 
1  do  not  know   and   I   do  not  care.     When  a  judge  feels  that  there 
is  danger  th«t  he  may  be  prejudiced,  when    he    feels  that    there  is 
the  least  danger  of  it,  then  is  the  time  for  him  to  have  most  fear  of 
himself.     A  judge  has  a  great  and  a  grand  power  entrusted  to  him,  and 
when  he  feels    prejudice  commencing  to  work   upon   his  judgment,  he 
shonid  fear  and  tremble  for  himself,  lest  that  judgment  may   not   be 
righteofis,  lest  that  judgment  be  not  an  injustice.     It  has  afforded  me 
pleasure  to   see   in    the    judicial  districts  of   this   State,    and  more 
particularly  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  I  live  (the  twelfth)  when, 
in  a  criminal  case,  a  certain  class  of  people  have  been  clamoring  for  con- 
viction,— when  you  could  almost  feel  that  the  air  was  thick  with  the 
Wood  of  the  person  sought  to  be  convicted,  sought  to   be  judicially 
slaughtered,  it  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure,   I  say,  and  it  has  been  a 
source  of  much  pride,  in  such  instances  to  look  at  the  judge  upon  the 
bench,  to  see  how  with  almost  a  will  of  adamant  he  preserved  the  jury 
from  this  prejudice,  how  he  surrounds  his  own  heart  as  with  a  wall  of 
adamant,  so  that  no  prejudices,  no  passion  shall  get  there  to  bias  his 
mind,  and  I  say  that  it  is  a  matter  we  can  be  proud  of,  that  our  judges 
have  such  ajudiicial  training  that  they  can,  whenever  there  is  a  case  of 
great  interest,  or  one  that  awakens  the  prejudice  of  the  populace,  stand 
and  do  right  and  see  that  right  is  done  without  fear  or  favor. 

I  can  appreciate  fully  the  greater  difficulty  that  Senators  will  meet 
with  in  that  respect,  for  the  reason  that  their  training  has  not  been  a 
judicial  one:  for  the  reason  that  they  are  called,  probably,  only  once  in 
a  lifetime  to  such  a  task.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  not  born  with,  a  man; 
the  desire  is.  The  desire  to  do  right  and  justice,  we  know,  is  in  the 
heart  and  breast  of  every  honest  man,  but  it  is  not  always  that  the  de- 
sire is  mighty,  strong  enough,  on  account  of  the  want  of  training,  to 
carry  out  the  intent  that  possesses  them.  And  I  say,  therefore,  that 
these  are  facts  that  no  Senator  should  feel  offended  at  having  mentioned. 
To  say  this,  should  not  be  a  cause  for  offense  with  any  Senator,  because 
it  is  only  a  caution.  It  is  nothing  that  could  offend  anybody,  because 
Senators  are  not  supposed  to  be  trained  as  judges  are,  by  judicial  work 
and  labor,  year  after  year.  It  is  right,  I  think,  that  it  should  be  said 
upon  the  part  of  the  State.  It  is  right  it  should  be  said  on  the  part  of 
the  respondent.  It  is  right  that  every  Senator  should  himself  address 
his  mind  and  his  thought  to  that  particular  subject,  and  be  anxious, 
careful,  that  no  wrong  is  done;  that,  unwittingly  and  unconsciously,  he 
does  no  act  of  injustice  to  the  respondent.  For  it  is  a  tremendous  power 
that  is  laid  in  the  hands  of  a  Senator  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  tremendous 
power  that  is  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  a  Senator  in  any  case  of 
impeachment. 

We  have  seen  how  that  power  can  be  abused.  We  have  seen  too 
many  instances  of  it  in  English  history,  how  innocent  blood  has  flowed 
on  account  of  prejudice,  on  account  of  partisan  feeling,  on  account  of 
wrong  judgment, — ^the  judgment  of  the  heart  or  the  head,  I  care  not 
which,  if  it  is  wrong.  We  have  seen  innocent  men  convicted;  we  have 
wen  guilty  men  escape.     We  have  seen  the  families,  the  descendants, 
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the  progeny  of  innocent  men  suffer  the  eonsequenceB  of  judicial  murder; 
we  have  seen  how  they  suffered  from  it,  year  after  year,  during  the 
blood-stained  times  of  early  EngUsh  history.  And  the  same  power,  if 
not  to  the  extent  to  take  life  away,  the  same  power  is  here  yet;  the  saxna 
danger  that  an  innocent  man  may  be  wrongfully  con\ncted,  is  here  yet; 
(he  same  tremendous  jK)wer  is  in  this  Senate  yet.  There  is  nobody  to 
review  its  actions.  There  is  nobody  to  correct  the  errors  that  it  possiWy 
may  make;  and  I  say  in  a  prosecution  so  important  as^is,  with  suc^ 
tremendous  powers  given  to  the  court,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  right  to  Icx^ 
into  everything  which  may  throw  a  spark  of  light  upon  the  case. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  proper  for  us  also  to  enquire  into  the  nao* 
tives  and  the  manners  of  the  proceeding.     Who  are  the  i>erRecutor8    in 
this  proceeding?    You  will  answer  me  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
this  State.     Nominally,  yes.  They  are  the  mouthpiece  of  somebody,  wh.Q 
are  they  the  mouthpiece  of ?    Who  has  set  that  machine  in  motion? 
Who  is  the  power  behind  the  throne?    Is  it  the  people  that  have  elect- 
ed trte  respondent  to  the  great  position  which  he  now  holds?    Is  it  tbe 
people  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  that  storm  at  the  door  of  the  pop- 
ular house  of  this  legislature  and  clamor  to  have  him  deposed  ?    Not  at 
all.     Is  it,  as  was  the  case  in  a   former  proceeding  here,  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives,  signed  by  numerous  citizens,  by 
a  majoritv  of  the  inhabitants   of  a  certain   vicinity?    Nothing  of  the 
kind.    The  people  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  have  stayed  at  home- 
They  have  not  asked  to  have  this  respondent  impeached.    Two  men  as 
it  appears  in  testimony  already,  have  signed  the  petition  that  went  to 
the  house,  two  men,  residing  in  that  district,  and  who  are  they  ? 

One  of  them  an  itinerant  preacher,  offended  at  a  remark  made  hy  the 
respondent,  that  wounded  his  dignity.  The  other — it  has  come  out  here 
and  I  can  comment  on  it  now  properly — ^the  other  one  appears  to  be  Mr. 
Tyler,  the  register  or  receiver,  I  do  not  kno,w  which,  of  the  land  office  at 
Tracy.  And  who  is  Mr.  Tyler?  A  man,  probably,  who  may  feel  that 
he  has  great  and  weighty  reasons  to  prosecute,  convict  and  destroy,  if 
it  lies  in  his  power,  this  respondent;  a  man  whom  this  respondent,  while 
practicing  at  the  bar,  found  it  his  duty  to  prosecute  in  diffeilent  courts, 
for  attempting  to  steal  land  away  from  a  poor  settler;  land  that  he  was 
entitled  to,  land  that  he  had  a  right  to  under  the  beneficent  land  laws 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  think  it  will  be  shown  here  before  you 
what  were  the  motives  for  his  prosecution  here  to-day,  for  his  prosecu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives, — that  it  was  revenge,  because  this 
respondent,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  had  taken  up  the  case  of  an  in- 
jured man  and  had  tried  to  bring  this  man  to  justice,  this  man  who,  be- 
cause he  was  high  in  authority,  thought  he  could  defy  the  law,  could 
steal  and  rob  without  punishment. 

Senator  Crooks.  Mr.  President,. I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now  ad- 
journ. It  is  within  four  minutes  of  six  o'clock  and  I  move  that  we  ad- 
journ. 

The  President  pro  tern.  According  to  our  rule  if  it  is  six  o'clock  the 
Senate  stands  adjourned  without  motion. 

Senator  Crooks.  Unless  the  counsel  desire  to  proceed,  in  which  case 
I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  might  just  as  well  stop  hete  as  anywhere  dae. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  Senate  now  stands  adjourned. 
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TWENIT-FIFTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  8,' 1882. 
The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Sen- 
ator Wilson,  acting  as  President  pro  tern. 
The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names.: 
Mesfers.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Case,  Clement,  Crooks, 
Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,    Langdon,  Macdonald, 
McLaughlin,  Morrison,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Tiffany,  Wheat,-  White, 
Wiikins  and  Wilson.  ♦ 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  sergeant-at-aruis  having  made  proclamation. 
The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Represenatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W. 
Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  'pro  tern.  Are  there  any  resolutions  or  motions  to  be 
offertjd  before  the  Senate  proceeds  with  the  regular  business  before  the 
court. 

There  being  no  response  from  the  members  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Arctan- 
der  arose  and  proceeded  with  his  opening  address  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AucTANDER.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  was  stating,!  believe, 
when  interrupted  by  the  adjournment  last  night,  that  the  importance  of 
the  proceedings  was  so  great  that  it  was  proper  to  look  into  the  motives 
of  the  prosecution ;  that  it  was  proper  to  see  who  it  is  that  is  clamoring 
for  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  this  respondent.  I  stated,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  facts  and  records  of  the  House  of  Representatives  show 
that  it  was  not  the  people  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  that  had  been 
clamoring  in  the  legislative  halls  for  the  impeachment  and  conviction 
of  this  respondent ;  that  they  have  not  changed  their  minds  since  four 
Bhort  years  ago  when  they  saw  fit  to  elect  the  respondent  to  that  high 
ofiScial  position — and  elected  him  although  the  political  complexion  of 
the  district  you  might  think  would  entirely  prevent  the  election  of  a  law- 
yer of  the  political  faith  of  the  respondent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  records  show  and  I  suppose  this  court 
can  take  judicial  cognizance  of  that  fact  that  in  the  memorable  year 
1877,  being  a  vear  of  presidential  election,  the  republican  candidate  for 
president  in  that  district,  received  over  twenty-five  hundred  majority  of 
the  votes,  while  this  respondent  at  the  same  time  being  of  the  opposite 
political  feith  was  elected  to  the  position  he  now  holds  by  about  one 
thousand  majority.  I  say  that  facts  and  figures  of  that"  kind  speak 
louder  than  words.  The  people  of  that  district  knew  at  the  time  when 
they  elected  this  respondent  to  that  position  his  failings,  they  knew  his 
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frailties,  and  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  they  have  not  increased  upmi 
him  during  these  last  four  years  ;  if  anything,  they  have  decreased  ;  il 
anything  he  is  a  better  man  to-day  than  he  was  four  years  ago  and  aO 
his  friends  will  say  so.  If  anything  he  has  been  able  ^o  ma^ster  thoo0 
frailties  and  indiscretions  of  mankind  that  are  common  to  all  of  m 
more  or  less.  I  say  that  the  people  of  that  district  when  they  elected 
him  by  that  rousing  majority  gave  a  verdict  that  should  govern  in  thii 
case.  They  have  not  changed  their  minds  since  that  time  ;  they  havai 
not  come  liefore  you  nor  before  the  lower  house  clamoring  and  demands 
ing  his  impeachment.  There  was  no  petition  demanding  his  impeach*^ 
ment  signed  by  the  residents  and  voters  of  his  district.  As  I  said,  I 
think  last  night,  the  petition  for  the  impeachment  of  this  respondeii|^ 
was  signed. by  only  two  men, — one  of  them  a  preacher  in  name,  a  inaft 
who  had  been  oflTended  by  some  incidental  remark  made  by  the  respon- 
dent and  who  himself,  over  his  own  signature,  has  admitted  that  some 
time  ago  this  last  year,  he  offered  to  head  a  gang  of  thirty  men  to  throw 
this  respondent  into  the  Redwood  river  and  keep  him  there  until  he 
shoifld  drown, — ^a  man  who  so  follows  the  teachings  of  the  Master  whom 
he  professes  to  serve, — ^that  is  one  of  the  virtuous,  honest.  Christian  ra^ 
who  have  signed  the  petition  for  the  removal  and  impeachment  of  tbiB 
respondent. 

The  other  one, — a  man  whom  the  records  of  the  United  States  court 
and  the  records  of  the  district  court  of  that  district  show  to  have  pervert- 
ed the  powers  given  to  him  by  his  office  under  the  United  States  Grov- 
emment  to  defraud  the  poor  settlers  of  that  country  and  those  same  re- 
cords show  that  the  man  who  considered  it  his  duty  to  follow  him  up 
and  prosecute  him  under  those  circumstances  was  this  respondent, — 
obeying  the  oath  he  took  when  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor 
at  law  that  he  should  never  refuse  to  take  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and 
the  down-trodden, — that  he  should  see  justice  done;  he  did  it  and  did 
it  according  to  his  best  judgment;  he  did  itaccording  to  his  best  ability. 
And  this  man  that  he  prosecuted,  thinking  that  it  was  right  to  do  so, 
is  to-day  one  of  the  two  prosecutors  of  this  respondent.  That  accounts 
for  it;  that  accounts  for  the  abscence  of  all  those  thousands  and  thou- 
ands  of  voters  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  who  have  business  before 
this  respondent,  who  have  their  personal  and  property  rights  decided 
upon  by  him.  Where  are  they  upon  the  petition  to  remove  this  respon- 
dent? 

Another  thing  that  has  already  cropped  out  in  evidence,  which  throws 
a  remarkable  light  over  this  case,  and  shows  where  you  can  trace  the 
origin  of  it,  and  what  is  the  reason  that  these  impeachment  proceedings 
have  been  commenced,  is  this:  The  ninth  judicial  district  was  repre- 
sented in  the  lower  House  of  the  legislature  by  at  least  two  men,  if  not 
more.  When  the  petition  for  the  impeachment  of  this  respondent  was  in- 
troduced in  that  House,  it  did  not  come  through  its  natural  channel  as 
it  should  have  come, — from  the  representatives  of  that  district  or  one  of 
them, — nay,  the  people  did  not  asK  his  impeachment,  and  it  was  not 
therefore  incumbent  upon  those  representatives  to  present  such  a  peti- 
tion; they  probably  could  not  be  induced  to  do  so.  But  it  was 
a  stranger, — a  man  outside  of  the  ninth  judicial  district, — ^the  at. 
tomey  of  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company,  a  road  that  runs 
all  through  that  district, — who  presents  the  petition  for  the  removal 
of  this  respondent.  I  say  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  that  district  desire  to  have  their  verdict  given  at  the  polls,  on  the 
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5th  day  of  November,  1877,  set  aside,  that  you  do  not  hear  their  voice, 
that  you  do  not  hear  their  two  representatives  in  the  halls  of  the  legisla- 
ture, demanding  the  removal  or  the  impeachment  of  this  respondent; 
that  you  do  not  see  them  presenting  petitions  from  the  down-trodden 
and  long-suffering  people  of  that  district,  who  have  suffered  from  the 
intoxication  of  the  respondent,  as  the  managers  would  fain  have  you  be- 
lieve. I  say  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  their  voice  nas  not 
been  heard  in  this  matter, — that  the  voice  of  the  people  and  the  voice 
of  their  representatives  has  not  been  heard,  but  that  the  instigation  of 
this  prosecution  should  come  here  from  parties  outside  of  the  district, — 
parties  who  have  no  interest  in  the  position  of  the  respondent, — can  have 
no  interest  to  have  him  removed  for  other  than  selfish  and  sinister  mo- 
tives- 

The  honorable  manager  who  opened  this  case  to  tha  court  upon  the 
behalf  of  the  State  told  you  that  he  had  found  upon  his   wanderings  in 
the  ninth  judicial  district  that  this  respondent  had  a  remarkable  host  of 
friends,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  everybody  was  his  friend;    that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  people  of  that  district  would  elect  him  to  any  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  except  that  of  Judge.    Yes,  and  I  go  fur- 
ther; I  say  that  he  represented  onlv  one-half  of   what  he  found;  for  if 
he  had  represented  the  fact  truly,  if  he  had  met  the  right  men,  he  would 
have  found  that  this  respondent  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  that  district; 
hot  only  politically,  not  only  for  every  other  office,  but  as  well  for  the 
ofBce  of  Judge;  that  he  has  so  demeaned  himself  during  the  four  years 
of  his  administration  that  everybody  feels  that  in  him  is  embodied  a  snield 
that  the  law  contemplates  that  there  should  be  in  a  judge  to  the  private, 
the  personal  as  well  as  to  the  public  right;  that  he  is  incorruptible;  that 
he  is  a  stern  friend  of  justice,  that  he  will  see  nothing  but  justice  done; 
that  he  will  protect  ana  be  a  protector,  to  the  poor  and  the  lowlv  and 
see  that  they  are  not  oppressed  by  the  powers  of   the   strong,  oy  the 
power  and  influence  of  powerful  corporations  or  strong  men;  that  he 
will  not  allow  it,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  done  but  that  he  goes  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, which  is  the  true  one,  that  the  law  is  for  the  protection  oi  the 
poor,  for  the  protection  of  the  lowly,  and  that  the  rich,  and  the  grand,  and 
the  great,  can  take  care  of  themselves.     I  say,  if  we  shall  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  we  shall  introduce  before   this  court  a  document  which  will  an- 
swer the  argument  of  the  learned  manager,  that  the  people  of   that  dis* 
trict,  ifthey  were  to  exercise  their  choice  again, -would,  with  the  same 
glorious   majority  elect  the  respondent  to  the  same  responsible  office 
which  he  now  holds. 

We  shall  ask  leave  to  introduce  before  you  a  petition  from  the  legal 
voters  of  that  district, — ^a  petition  signed  by  over  four  thousand  legal 
voters  of  that  district, — m.ore  than  the  number  of  votes  which  this  re- 
spondent received  at  the  time  when  he  was  elected.  We  shall  show,  if 
allowed,  that  these  four  thousand  electors  in  that  district  beg  of  yoU  and 
of  the  Senators  who  represent  them,  that  no  regard  shall  be  had  in  this 
prosecution  to  private  or  public  indiscretions  or  irregularities  merely  ; 
that  this  respondent  shall  be  convicted  for  naught  but  for  offenses 
against  the  known  law  of  the  land;  that  they  ask  and  implore  of  vou, 
and  of  the  Senators  who  represent  them  on  this  floor,  that  you  shall  use 
all  honorable  means  to  the  end  that  the  district  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
the  services  of  a  stern  friend  of  justice,  and  an  impartial  and  incorrup- 
tible Judge.  We  say  that  this,  if  we  are  allowed  to  introduce  it,  will  be 
8  complete  answer  to  the  statement  of  the  learned  manager  ;  that  the 
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people  of  that  district  do  not  desire  this  prosecution,  that  they  do  not 
desire,  and  do  not  demand  the  conviction  of  this  respondent;  that  they 
are  willing  to  take  him  as  he  is  with  his  indiscretions,  private  or  public; 
that  all  they  want  is,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  of  a  known  ariid. 
established  crime  or  criminal  offense,  that  then  he  shall  be  found  guilty 
and  not  otherwise;  and  begging  at  the  hands  of  the  Senators,— one  oi 
whom  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  take  charge  of  the  document  referred  to, 
— that  you  should  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  deprive  that  district  of  a 
man  of  the  calibre  and  desirable  qualities  of  this  respondent, — a  man 
that  is  a  stern  friend  of  justice  and  incorruptible.  If  those  people  coixld. 
be  heard  in  your  halls  and  in  your  court,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  they 
would  characterize  the  bringing  of  this  impeachment,  they  would  char- 
acterize the  action  upon  the  part  of  the  men  who  set  this  proceeding  ixi 
motion,  in  the  memorable  words  of  queen  Arnne: 

**  Cursed  be  the  man  that  had  a  heart  to  do  it  I '' 

I  say  that  under  our  system  of  government  the  voice  of  the  people 
should  be  heard  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Under  the  English  institu- 
tions, where  the  king  appointed  his  justices  and  other  officers,  where 
they  held  for  life,  or  at  nis  pleasure,  the  proceeding  by  impeachment 
was  only  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  in  the  interest  of  freedom.  It 
was  the  only  remedy  that  the  people  had  to  punish  those  who  op- 
pressed the  freedom  and  interfered  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  it 
was  the  only  remedy  the  people  had  against  the  almost  absolute  prerog- 
atives of  the  Crown.  The  proceeding  of  impeachment  was  then  a  pro- 
ceeding by  the  people,  in  favor  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  _  It 
was  a  public  proceeding  and  a  public  check  upon  executive  over-riding, 
upon  executive  tyranny;  and  it  had  its  great  importance  at  that  time.  I 
claim  that  under  our  government,  and  under  our  elective  system,  that 
the  proceeding  of  impeachment  has  virtually  spent  its  force.  It  may 
yet  be  of  use  in  the  United  States  government  where  the  judges  are 
elected  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior;  it  may  be  proper  to  exercise  it 
there;  but  I  claim  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment to  use  the  power  of  impeachment  under  a  system  like  the  one 
prevailing  in  our  Stiate,  where  the  people  have  a  chance,  every  seventh 
year,  in  the  case  of  judges,  and  at  shorter  intervals  in  the  case  of  other 
officers,  to  pronounce  their  verdict  at  the  polls,  unless  the  people  find 
that  they  have  made  a  'mistake  and  iJiey  come  in  and  ask  you  to  correct 
it.  I  say  that  the  theory  of  our  government  is  this:  The  people  are 
the  sovereign,  the  legislature  is  not  the  master  of  the  people  nor   the 

fuardian  of  the  people;  the  Senators  are  not,  and  the  members  of  the 
louse  of  Representatives  are  not;  they  are  the  servants  of  the  people, 
and  to  do  their  acts  and  to  ao  their  bidding,  to  represent  them  truly  and 
not  otherwise. 

Now  the  people  of  that  district,  bjr  their  verdict  at  the  polls  in  the 
year  1877,  declared  the  respondent  a  fat  man  to  hold  the  office  of  Judge  ; 
they  elected  him  to  that  position ;  they  exercised  their  privilege  as  sov- 
ereigns. Now  if  they  came  here  and  complained  before  you  that  the 
respondent  was  not  what  they  had  supposed  him  to  be,  if  they  should 
come  before  you  and  say  that  "he  has  committed  crimes  that  we  cannot 
tolerate  and  we  therefore  do  not  desire  him  to  continue  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  his  office,"  it  had  been  perfectly  proper  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  find  and  exhibit  against  him  articles  of  impeach- 
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moit,  and  entiTely  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  sustain  them,  if  the 
charges  contained  therein  should  be  proven  to  be  the  truth  ;  but  I  claim 
that  unless  that  same  people  wRich  is  the  final  arbiter  and  judge  upon 
the  titness  and  the  trueness,  the  virtue  and  the  honesty  of  their  judgt»8, 
— ^when  this  people  have  pronounced  their  verdict,  and  when  they  have 
not  seen  fit  to  revoke  it,  nor  to  take  any  action  re<^ucstiug  of  you  a  re- 
vocation of  that  judgment  and  that  verdict, — then  I  say  that  for  the 
Huuse  of  Representatives  tojattempt — driven  to  it  either  by  the  spite 
or  malice  of  some  individual  person  or  corporation,  or  by  a  desire  for 
pwer  and  a  desire  to  show  their  power,  I  do  not  care  for  what  reason — 
if  they  do  it  under  such  circumstances,  they  actually  take  away  and  rob 
tlje  sovereign  people  of  the  power  that  is  guaranteed  to  them  under 
the  constitution. 

I  will  now,  before  going  into  a  criticism  of  the  evidence,  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  to  the  action  of  the  prosecution  in  this  matter.  I  think 
that  it  is  proper  to  look  into  and  examine,  in  a  case  of  this  magnitude, 
the  actions  as  well  as  the  motives  of  the  prosecution.  It  has  already  been 
adverted  to  I  believe  that  when  this  ex  parte  petition  signed  by 
those  two  worthy  (?)  members  of  society  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  matter  was  referred* to  the  judiciary  committee,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  those  gentlemen  who  now  constitute  the  board  of  man- 
ager: that  the  judiciary  committee  was  delegated  to  take  evidence  and 
eiauiine  into  the  matter  and  report  to  the  House.  I  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  when  that  judiciary  committee 
eomnienced  its  investigation  it  sat  with  closed  doors,  in  a  Star  Chamber 
proceeding;  that  this  respondent  knocked  at  its  door,  that  he  clamored 
for  admission,  that  he  humbly  presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  petition  to  be  heard  before  that  conmiittee  by  himself  and  by 
his  counsel,  for  the  right  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  that  had  been 
brought  against  him  by  the  State,  and  to  adduce  proof  to  show  if  he 
ooald  that  they  testified  falsely,  and  that  the  statements  made  by  those 
witnesses  were  not  true. 

Now,  it  will  be  remembered  by  every  Senator  on  this  floor  that  that 
prinlege  was  denied  the  respondent  at  that  time;  that  the  judiciary 
committee  closed  and  locked  their  door  in  his  face;  that  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  which  sat  to  see  that  nothing  but  justice  was  done, 
elijsed  their  door  to  his  clamors  and  his  prayers  to  be  heard  in  his  de- 
fense. 

Now,  you  may  say  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  so;  I  admit  it;  but, 
gentlemen,  in  exercising  that  right,  a  right  which  may  be  inherent  in 
them,  a  right  to  do  as  they  see  fit,  they  disregarded  all  sense  of  justice; 
they  disregarded  all  duties  that  decency  would  impose  upon  tJiem;  they 
disregarded  precedent,  and  they  did  it  at  the  peril  of  this  respondent, 
and  at  the  peril  of  the  State;  for  I  dare  say  that  if  the  doors  of  that  in- 
vestigating committee  had  been  opened  to  this  respondent,  if  he  could 
have  crt»s-examined  the  witnesses  adduced  before  tliat  conimittee,  if  he 
could  have  been  allowed  to  bring  proof  against  thorn,  the  result  would 
have  been  different  from  what  it  has  been;  the  result  would  have  been 
Biniilar  to  that  with  reference-  to  this  fii*st  charge — the  Martin  county 
charge,  when  that  matter  was  investigated  in  1878 — immediately  after 
the  complaint  was  made  about  him  in  the  newspapers, — it  would 
have  resulted  in  the  same  way.  That  committee  would  iiave  seen  that 
it  was  a  web  and  a  net  of  fabrication  that  was  sought  to  l)e  woven  about 
this  respondent.     They  would  have  seen  the  motives  that  actuated  the 
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prosecution  and  the  witnesses  in  their  testimony  given  before  them,  and, 
as  honorable  men,  they  would  have  reported  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  did  the  committee  that  had  once  investigated  the  charges 
against  this  respondent, — ^they  would  have  reported  that  the  charges 
were  unfounded  and  groundless,  and  they  would  have  saved  this  respon- 
dent the  humiliation  that  they  now  impose  upon  him;  they  would  have 
saved  this  State  the  humiliation  of  such  testimony,  rank  perjury,  as  it 
must  be,  upon  the  part  of  some  of  these  witnesses,  and  they  would  have 
saved  the  State  many  thousand  dollars.  I  say  that  in  refusing  this  re- 
spondent admission,  in  refusing  him  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  that 
investigation,  the  judiciary  committee  ignored  the  precedents;  and  this 
I  intend  to  prove. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  refer  to  cases  of  impeachment  in  the 
United  States,  because  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  are  probably  most   of 
them   familiar  with  nearly  all  of  these  cases,  and  well  know  what  has 
been  the  invariable  pratice.    Gentlemen  of  this  Senate  will  remember 
in  our  own  State,  in  the  last  impeachment,  that  the  respondent  was 
allowed  to  come  before  the  House  committee  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
and  to  produce  witnesses  in  his  own  behalf,  for  days  and  weeks  togeth- 
er.    In  the  case  of  Edmond's  trial  in  Michigan,  the  committee  did  not 
wait  for  the  respondent  to  make  a  petition  and  to  be  heard  before  them, 
— did  not  wait  for  him  to  send  in  a  petition  asking  to  be  admitted,  and 
to  cross-examine  witnesses,  but  the  moment  they  started  into  the  inves- 
tigation, sent  him  a  note  informing  him  of  the  fact,  and  inviting  him  to 
come  before  them,  and  take  a  part  in  that  investigation.    They  acted 
openly  and  above  board.     In  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck,  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  Judge  Peck  asked  leave  to  go  before  the  investigat- 
ing committee.     Charges  were  brought  forward  against  Judge  Peck,  on 
three  different  occasions,  before  three  different  Houses.     He  was  allow- 
ed to  go  before  the  committee;   and  the  result  was  that  two  of  the 
Houses  failed  and  refused  to  vote  his  impeachment.     The  third  time  he 
was  allowed  to  go  before  the  committee  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and 
he  himself  so  states  in  a  communication  to  the  House.    The  result  prob- 
ably was  not  different  from  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  yet  we 
cannot  tell.    The  result  in  that  case,  was  that  one  article  of  impeach- 
ment was  found  against  him;  there  probably  was  not  room  for  anything 
more. 

But  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  English  precedents  upon 
this  point;  because,  if  in  England,  with  the  small  regard  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  constituting  the  party  majority  that  ruleS  at 
the  time,  had  for  the  feeling  of  those  of  the  opposite  party  which  almost 
invariably  were  the  victims  of  impeachment  there,  I  say  that  the  prece- 
dents that  they  furnish  are  remarkable;  they  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  the  actions  of  those  partizan  majorities,  blind  fanatical  politi- 
cians as  they  were  in  those  days  in  England,  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
as  acts  of  justice  compared  with  what  has  been  shown  to  this  respond- 
ent. Why,  sir,  the  reports  show  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when 
resolution  wad  made  for  his  impeachment,  was  allowed  to  come  before 
the  House  of  Ix)rd8,  and  to  be  heard  before  the  bar  by  himself  and  by 
witnesses,  and  that  although  the  committee  had  reported  impeachment 
articles,  afttir  hearing  before  the  bar  of  the  House,  it  refused  to  vote  the 
articles,  and  thus  not  only  saved  the  government  expense,  but  saved 
him  the  humiliation  that  would  follow  from  being  impeached,  whether 
he  was  convicted  or  acquitted. 
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The  same  was  the  case  with  Lord  Arlington;  he  was  also  allowed  to 
come  before  the  bar  of  the  House  and  the  House  forbore  to  do  any- 
thing, and  that  was  the  last  that  was  heard  of  the  articles.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Bristol,  and  Sir  John  Davis  of  Ireland,  were  both  allowed  to  come 
before  the  committee  that  investigated  the  matter  and  we  understand 
that  the  result  of  that  was  that  there  the  matter  rested.  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Kiely  was  heard  in  the  matter  of  his  impeachment  in  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  the  matter  went  no  farther.  Lord 
Mehdlle  was  so  heard,  Dr.  Sacheverall  was  so  heard;  the  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field was  so  heard,  and  the  result  was  that  two  articles  that  had  been 
presented  were  not  voted.  Warren  Hastings  in  his  memorable  prosecu- 
tion sent  a  petition  to  the  House  some  davs  after  Burke  had  introduced 
a  resolution  for  his  impeachment.  As  will  be  remembered  by  the  Sena- 
tors, in  that  case  there  was  not  a  petition  or  a  resolution  introduced,  but 
the  articles  of  impeachment  were  introduced  at  once,  presented  by  Mr. 
Burke  without  any  investigation.  A  few  days  afterwards  W^arren 
Hastings  made  application  to  the  House  to  be  heard  before  the  bar  of 
the  House.  He  was  allowed  to  come  there  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 
He  was  allowed  to  produce  witnesses  in  his  own  behalf,  and  to  make  his 
argument  before  that  House;  and  the  result  was  that  the  last  charge, 
and  the  one  that  his  prosecutors  mainly  relied  upon,  was  stricken  out 
by  the  House,  and  they  refused  to  vote  it. 

Now,  I  say  can  anybody  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  believing  that  if 
this  respondent  had  been  allowed  the  privilege  that  was  his  by  virtue  of 
the  rights  of  the  English  law, — by  virtue  of  his  rights  under  the  consti- 
tution, by  virtue  of  the  rights  which  humanity  should  give  and  accord 
to  him;  if  he  had  been  heard  before  the  judiciary  committee,  the  articles 
which  have  been  brought  here  would  have  been  abandoned  by  the  man- 
agers; that  articles  that  have  been  brought  here  and  discussed  by  the 
Senate,  would  not  have  been  brought  forward  against  him, — articles 
which  never  in  their  inception  had  any  other  intention  than  to  preiudice 
the  public  mind,  and  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  Senators  against  this  re- 
spondent,— articles  that  the  managers,  the  committee,  and  the  House 
knew,  or  ought  to  know,  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  no  foundation 
in  law,  but  which  were  brought  forward — and  I  charge  it  to-day,  and  I 
charge  it  boldly,  knowing  that  the  whole  proceeding  will  bear  me  out, 
in  the  statement  that  they  were  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
judice, for  the  purpose  of  awakening  undue  and  unjust  prejudice  against 
this   respondent,  not  to  give  him  a  feir  trial  upon  what  was  charged 
against  him.     When  one  of  the  managers  even  had  the  manhood  to 
stand  up  and  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  nineteenth  article,  object- 
ing for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  an  offense,  and  that  the  proof  did  not 
sustain  it,  when  he  had  the  manhood  to  stand  up  there  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  although  a  manager,  although  a  member  of  that  committee, 
although  a  manager  who  had  been  assisting  in  drafting  the  articles, — 
yet  had  the  manhood,    as  James  Smith,    Jr.,    the    honorable  man- 
ager, had,  to  stand  up  in  the  House  and  demand  that  that  article 
should  not  be  voted,  because  it  was  not  fair,  because  it  was  not  justice, 
then  we  hear  from  the  instigators  of  this  prosecution  and  of  this  im- 
peachment; then  the  attorney  of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad 
Company  arises  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  and  tells  the  members  of 
that  Dody,  that  it  may  be  that  the  charge  contained  in  that  article  does 
not  constitute  a  crime,  that  it  may  be  tne  respondent  cannot  be  convict- 
ed ofitj  but  that  it  shall  be  sustained  at  all  events,  and  asserts  such  rea- 
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Bons,  as  that  the  respondent  offended  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  doing  the  things  charged  in  that  article  right  under  their 
personal  cognizance.  Why  was  it  insisted  that  those  things,  that  lawyeM 
as  they  were,  good  lawyers  as  they  were,  knew  were  not  true  in  fact,  ncwr 
true  in  law,  should  stand,  why  was  it  ?  Ask  the  question  and  answer  it 
for  yourselves. 

Now  1  say  all  these  things  go  to  show  the  animus  of  this  prosecution. 
The  action  which  the  House  and  its  committee  took  refusing  this  respond- 
ent admission  to  participate  in  their  proceedings,  and  introducing  here 
in  the  19th  century,  in  a  free  country,  the  old  Star  Chamber  proceedings 
only  in  a  superlative  degree,  with  superlative  injustice,  and  doing  it  in 
the  name  of  decency,  the  name  of  morality,  and  the  name  of  virtue.  But 
that  is  not  the  only  deviation  from  precedents  in  this  case. 

The  next  we  find  of  the  prosecutors  in  this  case  is  that  the  honorable 
board  of  managers  sees  fit  to  constitute  itself  into  a  committee  to  go  around 
the  district  of  this  respondent,  to  go  to  every  place  where  he  has  ever  held 
court,  to  examine  witnesses  and  to  find  if  possible  new  charges  to  bring 
against  him,  upon  which  there  was  no  evidence  taken  before  the  House 
comn)ittee,  charges  that  there  had  been  no  witnesses  produced  upon  be- 
fore the  House,  trying  to  see  if  they  could  not  cast  a  drag-net  in  which 
they  might  at  least  catch  the  respondent.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  was 
perfectly  proper  to  do  so;  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  board  of  managers 
acted  perfectly  properly  in  the  matter;  1  do  not  know,  but  at  least  they 
BO  considered  it  themselves;  but  I  say,  thank  God,  it  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  impeachments  that  ever  such  a  proceeding  upon  the  part 
of  the  honorable  Managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  either  of  the 
State,  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  evier  been 
witnessed. — Thank  God,it  is  the  first  time  irfthe  history  of  England  and  of 
the  United  States,  that  a  board  of  managers  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, representing  the  great  power  of  the  State,  the  honor  of  the  State, 
considered  it  their  duty  in  prosecuting  and  doing  justice  between  the 
State  and  the  respondent,  to  rake  a  district  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to 
see  if  they  could  not  find  some  little  offense, — to  see  if  they  could  not 
scare  up  some  more  witnesses  by  whom  they  could  perchance  convict. 

Now,  gentlemen,  my  position,  privately,  is  very  low  and  humble 
compared  with  that  of  the  honorable  managers.  I  have  only  the^onor 
to  represent  the  state  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  in  a  small  district  of  this 
state  ;  but  I  say  that»I  most  certainly  would  despise  myself,  I  would 
most  certainly  feel  that  every  man  on  this  floor  would  despise  me,  that 
every  honorable  and  honest  "citizen  of  this  state  would  despise  me,  if 
I  should,  as  prosecuting  attorney,  after  complaint  had  been  made  to  me 
by  some  one  against  a  man,  and  I  had  found  that  it  was  not  quite  sufli- 
cient,  that  the  evidence  was  not  quite  sufficient,  take  my  horse  and 
buggy  and  stai-t  around  the  country  to  see  if  I  could  not  pick  up  some- 
thing else  against  him,  and  sneak  around  and  see  if  I  could  not  find 
something  by  which  I  could  send  the  party  to  the  state  prison !  It 
would  be  a  spirit  that  I  woul  1  deprecate  as  a  public  prosecutor.  It 
would  be  a  spirit  that  I  b.4ieve  every  honest  man  would  depre- 
cate. It  may  be  different  of  course,  when  you  represent  the  whole  State 
of  Minnesota  with  its  vast  treasury  behind  you,  with  its  great  power 
behind  you,  with  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Representatives  behind 
you  ;  but  I  think  the  greater  the  power,  the  greater  the  dignity,,  the 
vaster  the  amount  of  the  treasury,  the  more  caution  there  should  be 
Bhown. 
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I  had  always  iinderstood  that  the  proBecuting  attorney,  and  I  claim 
that  the  hoard  of  managers,  in  this  case,  act  in  the  capacity  of  prosecu- 
tiiig  attomevs — ^they  are  not  the  complainants,  they  are  the  prosecuting 
witoesees,  they  are  not  ^he  parties  interested  in  this  case;  tney  are  se- 
lected as  the  prosecuting  attorneys  in  the  case,  and  1  had  always  consid- 
ered it,  probably  in  ray  simpUcity,  with  my  old-fashioned  and  old  coun- 
try views,  that  a  public  prosecutor  had  no  other  duty,  except  to  see  that 
jistice,  and  full  justice  was  done  towards  the  Stato,  as  well  as  towards 
the  defendant;  and  that  it  was  not  expected  of  him  that  he  should  use 
all  means  to  convict,  honorable  or  dishonorable,  that  he  should  use  every 
trick  within  his  power  to  convict,  whether  a  man  was  guilty  or  not  guilty ; 
but  that  he  should  stand  there,  impartial  as  the  Judge  himself,  and  see  that 
justice  be  done  between  the  State  and  the  defendant.    It  may  be  that  that 
view  is  old-fashioned  and  old-fogy  ish,  and  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
managers  was  perfectly  proper.     1  do  not  make  this  remark  to  throw 
any  smr  upon  the  managers;  I  do  not  say  this  to  hurt  their  feelings  in 
the  least,  such  is  not  my  intention.  I  call  attention  to  it  only  to,  show 
you,  and  because  I  have  a  right  to  argue  to  you,  that  in  this  case  there 
has  been  done  what  has  never  been  done  before;  that  in  this  case  injus- 
tice upon  injustice,  persecution  upon  persecution,  has  been  heaped  upon 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  this  respondent  and  that  every  official  act  of 
his,  from  the  day  he  took  his  oath  of  office,  until  the  present  time  has 
beai  investigated,  scrutinized  and  examined  into.     So  that  you  may 
know  when  you  have  examined  the  charges  here  presenteci  against  him, 
in  connection  with  the  proof  the  State  has  submitted,  that  you  have  all 
th^e  is  against  him,  that  you  have  got  every  incident  which  shrewd, 
learned  and  able  managers  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  after  two  weeks 
sojourning  around  through  tltfe  ninth  judicial  district,  besides  the  infor- 
mation they  already  had  from  the  witnesses  subpoenaed  before  the  judi- 
ciary committee;  that  there  is  no  act  of  this  respondent,  moral  or  im- 
mcoral,  wrong  in  law,  or  right  in  law,  corrupt,  or  straight  and  impartial, 
that  these  managers  have  not  examined,  and  the  result. of  which  is  be- 
fore you. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  when  this  respondent  goes  out  of  this  prosecu- 
tion, when  he  i^an  disprove  (as  I  know  he  can)  the  charges  that  have  been 
brought  against  him  here,  he  will  go  out  with  a  knowledge  upon  his 
part,  with  a  knowledge  upon  your  part,  with  a  knowledge  upon  the  part 
of  the  people,  that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  but  that  he  is  a  fit 
person  to  hold  that  office;  for,  that  all  that  could  possibly  be  brought 
against  him  has  been  brought  against  him ;  all  that  cunning,  money,  and 
effort  could  bring  has  been  brought  against  him;  and  if  he  is  not  guilty 
of  these  acts  he  is  pure,  he  is  good,  notwithstanding  his  little  failings. 

I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  action  of  the  managers,  as  I  have 
said,  to  show  the  way  in  which  this  respondent  has  been  treated,  not  to 
throw  any  slur  upon  them.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  it  more  par- 
ticularly because  I,  for  my  part,  must  confess  that  I  became  sickened,  when 
this  trial  first  started  in,  by  hearing  from  the  lips  of  the  managers  such, 
professions  of  pure  and  true  friendship  on  their  part  towards  this  respon* 
dent;  that  they  were  actuated  in  this  matter  by  no  ill  feelings;  that  they 
loved  this  respondent;  that  they  had  slept  with  him,  and  that  they  had 
traveled  with  him,  and  that  they  had  hugged  and  embraced  him,  and 
that  they  loved  him,  in  short,  as  their  life,  and  that  it  was  a  verv  hard 
thing  for  them  to  do  in  this  matter;  it  was  a  very  hard  thing,  indeed,  to 
piQBecute  him  as  they  ought  to  do.    In  fact,  gentlemen,  every  stab  that 
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this  respondent  has  received  during  this  trial  from  the  board  of  man- 
agers he  has  received  under  the  cover  and  clotk  of  false  friendship.  Wo 
do  not  not  ask  for  the  sympathy  of  the  managers;  we  do  not  ask  for  yonr 
compassion;  sir,  [turning  to  one  of  the  learned  managers.]  We  say  to 
you,  stab  away,  and  do  the  best  you  can,  but  come  out  against  us  like 
an  open  enemy.  Don't  do  it  unier  the  cloak  and  cover  of  friendship,  of 
love  and  kind  feelingrj;  don't  wreck  this  respondent  under  the  cloak  of 
friendship.  The  cloven  foot  has  once  in  a  while  shown  itself.  Harsh 
language  has  geen  used  against  this  respondent  by  the  managers;  insinu- 
ations, fearful  and  tremendous,  have  been  thrown  out;  promises  have 
been  made  that  have  not  been  fulfilled;  statements  have  been  made  as  to 
horrid  states  of  circumstances  which  the  proof  has  not  sustained;  all,  I 
apprehend,  to  prejudice  your  mind  against  this  respondent.  But  we. 
are  not  here  to  complain;  we  are  here  to  receive  from  their  hands,  from 
your  hands,  whatever  you  see  fit  to  bestow  upon  us,  and  what  they  see 
fit  to  bestow  upon  us,  without  complaint. 

We, do  not  complain,  all  we  ask  is,  that  when  they  do  treat  us  ao 
harshly,  when  they  do  treat  us  in  the  way  they  do,  that  they  shall  do  it 
in  an  open  and  manly  manner,  and  assert  that  they  desire  to  win  this 
case  at  all  cost;  say  that  they  desire  to  see  this  respondent  con\dcted, 
that  they  would  give  their  left  hand  to  do  it  if  they  could,  from  vanity 
or  pride  or  other  motives;  that  they  desire  to  win  at  all  hazards; — ^and 
not  come  here  under  the  cloak  of  friendship  to  hurt  and  stab  us  in  the 
way  in  which  they  have  done.  Why,  we  have  seen  this  cloak  of  friend- 
ship brought  into  requisition  more  than  once  in  this  case.  The  wit- 
nesses that  come  before  you  here,  some  of  them,  say  that  they  too  are 
friends  of  the  respondent,  and  the  mans^^ers  are  very  anxious  to  tell  you 
of  it,  and  the  witnesses  are  very  anxious  to  tell  you  of  it.  Gentlemen, 
would  my  friend  be  apt  to  come  here  and  injure  me  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  power  ?  Just  imagine  that  monumental  liar,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  came 
here  before  you  and  testified  in  the  way  he  did,  with  the  animus, — with 
the  meanness  in  every  feature  of  his  face,  with  the  hatred  expressed  in 
every  glance  that  he  cast  towards  the  respondent  in  this  case, — and  yet 
he  comes  and  tells  you  "  that  he  feds  very  friendly  tmvards  the  respondettL^^ 
Mr.  Lind  tells  you  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Lamberton  tells  you  the  same 
thing.  Why,  gentlemen,  my  friends  dont  come  and  do  their  utmost  to 
injure  me  and  ruin  me  !  That  is  not  friendship.  And  I  say  we  dont 
care  for  their  friendship;  we  are  willing  they  should  do  their  worst;  but 
we  dont  want  those  men  to  come  down  here,  clainjing  to  be  our  friends; 
we  want  them  to  be  ^onesi.  Verily  the  old  proverb  is  true:  "Siaw  me 
frommy  friends !"    We  need  to  beware  of  such  friends  as  these. 

I  desire  to  caution  you,  Senators,  in  the  consideration  of  this  case,  in 
making  up  your  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  this  respondent  has  been 
guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  I  assert  that  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  be  over-cautious  in  this  matter  because,  it  has  appeared 
in  proof  already,  and  I  think  it  will  appear  farther,  that  it  is  an  easy- 
matter  to  be  mistaken  as  to  the  lO  idition  of  this  respondent,  whether  he 
was  drunk,  or  whether  he  was  sober. 

There  is  so  much  the  greater  danger  of  a  mistake  in  this  case,  as  we 
find  that  almost  every  one  of  the  witnesses  that  has  been  produced  by 
the  State,  utterly  and  entirely  tails  to  give  you  any  reasons  at  all  for  his 
judgment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  ask  you  to  rely  upon  their  opinion; 
they  do  not  come  and  testify  to  facts  before  you,  but  they  ask  you,  who 
are  sworn  to  do  justice,  according  to  law  and  evidence,  that  the  basia 
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of  vour  judgment  should  be  their  judgment, — ^rather,  that  you  should 
look  with  their  eyes.  Now,  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  nobody  can  de- 
scribe a  drunken  man,  and  describe  the  general  appearance  of  a 
drunken  man,  or  the  actions  of  a  drunken  man.  It  strikes  me, 
gentlemen,  that  I  should  be  able  to  describe  the  actions  and  appearance 
of  a  drunken  man.  When  I  see  a  man  intoxicated,  it  strikes  me  that  I 
should  be  able  to  describe  his  appearance;  it  strikes  me  that  I  should 
certainly  be  able  to  describe  his  actions,  if  there  were  anything  out  of 
the  way.  Of  course  it  may  be  a  difficult  matter  with  unlettered  persons 
that  are  not  by  nature  keen  observers,  but  you  have  seen  that  the  witnesses 
that  have  been  brought  before  you  by  the  State.  Why  they  are  not  fann- 
ers, or  men  in  the  ordinary  callings  of  life,  they  are  men  who  belong  to 
what  is  considered  the  shrewdest  and  the  smartest  profession  in  the 
world,  to  that  of  a  lawyer,  who  must  of  necessity,  if  he  shall  make  a 
success  in  his  profession,  be  familiar  with  human  nature  and  be  a  keen 
observer.  Now,  these  keen  observers  have  seen  this  man  drunk  and 
they  have  seen  him  sober;  they  have  seen  this  judge  upon  the  -bench, 
where  certanly  every  expression  in  the  face,  every  lineament  of  the  features 
would  be  noticed,  sitting  as  he  does  in  a  prominent  position,  and,  in  such 
condition,  where  most  certainly  his  actions,  if  there  were  any  impropriety 
in  them,  would  be  noticed,  and  could  be,  and  ought  to  be  remembered. 
Now,  if  there  was  nothing, in  the  appearance,  if  there  was  nothing  in  the 
actions  which  they  could  observe  and  remember,  then  there  certainly 
arises  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  judgment  of  these  men  is  mistaken 
and  incorrect;  and  that  they  are  giving  no  good  and  valid  reasons  for 
iBat  judgment;  and  I  think  you  will  take  their  testimony  for  just  what 
it  is  worth. 

It  is  true,  and  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  evidence,  and  the  authority 
was  cited  by  the  managers  here  the  other  day,  that  it  is  competent  evi- 
dence for  a  man  to  testify  that,  in  his  opinion,  another  man  was  intoxi- 
cated; and  that  the  fact  that  he  could  not  describe  his  appearance  par- 
ticularly, did  not  make  the  testimony  incompetent.  Now,  that  is 
admitted.  The  testimony  would  be  competent  as  to  whether  he  was 
intoxicated  or  not,  but  is  it  worth  anything  ?  That  is  another  question. 
Testimony  may  be  competent  and  yet  be  of  no  value;  testimony  may  be 
allowed  to  come  in  as  competent,  and  yet  after  you  have  got  it  in,  it  may 
not  amount  to  anything,  and  may  not  be  sufficient  to  base  a  judgment 
npon.  And  thaf,  I  claim,  is  the  case  with  the  kind  of  testimony  we 
have  presented  before  us  in  this  case,  on  the  part  of  the  State.  More 
particularly  a  great  degree  of  caution  should  be  exercised  in  a  case  like 
that  of  this  respondent.  It  has  been  already  shown,  and  it  will  come 
ont  more  fully,  I  apprehend,  that  he  is  a  man  of  many  peculiarities  ;  a 
man  who  is  to  a  certain  extent  quite  eccentric,  and  does  those  things  that 
other  Judges  and  other  men  perhaps  would  not  do;  that  he  acts  freer  in 
every  way,  and  has  not  that  dignity  about  him  that  we  are  used  to  asso- 
ciate with  courts  as  a  general  rule. 

Another  thing,  is  the  fact  of  his  reputation  being  that  of  a  drinking 
man.  Have  you  ever  considered.  Senators,  what  results  a  reputation 
may  produce  ?  You  have  all  of  you  read,  I  apprehend,  about  the  gla- 
ciers on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  ;  you  have  doubtless  read  how  one  little 
Btone  thrown  by  the  hand  of  a  feeble  child  may  start  the  waves  of  sound 
po  as  to  produce  one  of  those  dangerous  and  most  terrible  avalanches, 
'-may  start  a  little  ledge  somewhere,  and  causing  it  to  roll  down  in  the 
WVQw,  it  grows  larger  and  larger  from  precipice  to  precipice,  until  at  last  it 
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becomes  a  mountain  of  snow  and  ice  coming  down  and  crashing  everr- 
thing  before.  So  it  is  with  reputation.  One  weak  tongue,  one  litue 
remark,  may  set  the  waves  of  the  ocean  of  slander  in  motion,  and  before 
you  are  aware  of  the  fact  the  waters  overwhelm  and  ruin  everything 
coming  in  contact  with  them. 

Now  the  effect  of  the  reputation  of  being  a  drinking  man  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  by  you.  When  you  come  to  one  of  those  valleys  of 
Switzerland  after  an  avalanche  has  swept  down,  after  it  has  buried  the 
proud  castles  and  elegant  churches  as  well  as  the  peasant  huts,  under  its 
masses  of  snow  and  ice,  you  see  not  the  town  that  lies  beneath  it,  you 
may  divine  it  perhaps  through  the  masses  of  snow  covering  it,  by  the 
eye  of  your  imagination,  but  you  cannot  tell  whether  the  castle  is  de- 
molished, or  whether  it  stands  with  not  a  stone  displaced,  or  the  facade 
disfigured.  So  it  is  here  with  the  respondent  wherever  he  goes,  the  mist 
of  the  avalanche  of  the  reputjition  of  being  a  drinking  man  follows 
him.  It  surrounds  and  enshrouds  him  ;  everyone  looking  at  him  sees  him 
through  that  mist,  with  that  mist  around  him,  and  cannot  see  clearly 
by  reason  of  the  mist.  The  mist  around  him  of  being  a  drinking  man 
reflects  back  upon  your  eye,  and  you  see  him  through  that  mist  and 
imagine  you  see  things,  acts  and  appearances  which  are  not  real,  and  to 
vour  imagination  he  becomes  a  full-fledged  drunkard  perhaps  when 
he  is  as  sober  as  you  and  I  to-day. 

Again  witli  a  man  that  has  such  a  reputation,  a  man  that  has  the  rep- 
utation of  a  drinking  man,  one  little  remark  by  a  lawyer,  or  dissatisfled 
suitor  who  has  been  kicked  out  of  court,  having  lost  his  case,  or  some 
little  boy  on  the  street  saying  "Judge  Cox  is  drunk  to-day,"  becomes  the 
stone  that  starts  the  avalanche,  and  it  goes  around  that  Judge  Cox  is 
drunk  to-day ;  and  you  go  into  the  court  room,  you  see  with  perfectly 
honest  eyes,  but  you  have  got  the  mist  of  the  avalanche  before  you,  and 
all  around  you  as  you  look  at  him ;  he  commits  one  of  his  little  eccen- 
tricities that  you  would  probably  not  have  noticed  under  other  circum- 
stances, but  now,  blinded  and  prejudiced  you  say,  "Why,  certainly,  he  is 
drunk:  nobody  but  a  drunken  man  would  do  such  a  thing." 

Now,  gentlemen  come  before  you  who  have  been  honest  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge the  power  of  the  avalanche,  who  have  been  honest  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  their  judgment  has  been  warped  and  influenced  by  this 
reputation  of  the  respondent  as  a  drinking  man — I  refer  you  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Collester — honest  man,  as  Mr.  CoUister  is — there  is  no 
evil  eye  about  him — he  conies  before  you  and  he  tells  you  that  the  Judge 
was  sleepy  on  the  bench  in  the  morning,  seemed  tired  and  worried,  and 
"  I  thought  that  he  was  drunk."  What  made  up  that  thought?  Would 
you  have  thought  so  if  you  had  known  he  had  been  a  drinking  man  ? 
"  No,  I  would  not."  If  it  had  been  Judge  Lord,  or  a  man  I  had  known 
not  to  be  a  drinking  man,  I  would  not  have  thought  he  was  drunk." 
He  was  honest  about  it ;  he  acknowledges  it  before  you.  If  the  other 
witnesses  had  been  as  honest  as  he,  they  would  have  done  the  same 
thing;  because  it  is  only  human  nature.  That  is  the  way  we  make  up 
our  judgnient,  and  that  is  the  way  we  look  at  things.  Our  eyes  are 
operated  on  by  the  talk  we  hear,  by  the  motives  we  have,  by  the  unseen 
influences  surrounding  us,  like  as  we  are  told  of  the  eyes  of  the  witches 
of  Harzen  and  Blocksberg,  being  operated  upon  so  the  lens  of  the 
eye  is  cut,  so  that  every  thing  that  is  straight  looks  crooked  to  them, 
and  everything  that  is  crooked  to  them  looks  straight. 

The  witness  Forbes  is  another  honest  witness  of  tiuit  kind.    Whea  he 
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wanAed  in  rc^gord  to  the  general  term  at  Lyon  connty,  he  says  that 
Judge  Cox  was  not  as  he  ordinarily  had  been  before;  there  was  some- 
thing difl^rent  with  him,  "  and  I.  of  course,  thought  he  had  been  drink- 
ii^,"  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  never  could  be  something 
the  matter  with  him,  never  a  little  sick,  or  something  of  the  kind  pro- 
faably,  but  only  "  that  he  had  been  drinking."  It  is  a  matter  of  course, 
and  it  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  helped.  It  is  an  impression  that  comes 
over  us;  it  is  a  feeling  that  we  cannot  help,  that  we  can  conscientiously 
and  honestly  possess;  and  yet  it  was  wrong. 

But  there  are  some  of  those  witnesses,  around  whom  there  is  more, 
gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  than  simply  the  mist  of  the  reputation  of  in- 
toxication that  surrounds  this  respondent. 

In  Italy  they  have  an  old  saying  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  evil 
eye ;  that  there  are  wicked  men  who  possess  an   evil  eye  ;  everything 
they  look  upon  is  viewed  under  the  horizon  of  that  eye.     Evervthing 
they  look  upon  is  evil  and  degraded  and  everything  upon   which  they 
cast  their  glance  withers  ;  the  beautiful  becomes  ugly,  a  sweet  odor  like 
that  of  the  rose  becomes  a  bad  scent.    Now  I  think  there  are  some  of 
these  witnesses  who  have  been  before  you  have  got  considerable  of  the 
Italian  evil  eye.     I  think  it  has  shown  itself  in  their  testimony  ;  I  think 
their  animus  has  been  so  clear,  I  think  you  can  see  that  whenever  their 
eyes  would  fall  upon  this  respondent,  he  would  suddenly  bft  in  such  a 
condition  as  they  would  wish  him  to  be  in  ;  the  wish  has  been  the  fath- 
er of  the   thought,  and    the    wish    is    the  father  of  their    oath    as 
they   testify    before    you,    there    are    such    men ;    there    are    more 
of  them  than   we   imagine.     And   I    cannot  explain    it,  or    explain 
as  I  desire  to  do,  the  difference  there  will  be  in  the  testimony  of  those 
men  and  the  witnesses  that  we  shall  bring  here  for  the  respondent, — I 
auinot  explain  it  I  say,  and  be  as  charitable  to  those  witnesses  as  I  de- 
riie  to  be,  in  any  other  way,  than  that  they  have  got  the  evil  eye  of  the 
Italians  ;  that  the  wish  has  been  the  father  to  the  thought,  and  that  they 
honestly  believe  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  at  times  when  no  one 
else  but  those  gifted  with  the  evil  eye  could  see  it.     Because  it  is  a  fact 
that  some  of  those  men  who  have  come  here  and  testified  will  be  most 
flafly  contradicted  by  witnesses  who  are  honorable  and  honest  men  above 
any  auspicion,  who   would   not  swear  their  souls  away   for  this  re- 
spondent, nor  for  any  other  man,  whose  truthfulness  you  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt.     I  say  when  we  bring  them  forward  an  avalanche  of  them 
and  show  respondent  perfectly  sober, — having  heretofore  shown  as  we 
have  done,  that  on  the  days  when  it  is  claimed  the  respondent  was  in- 
toiicated,  it  was  to  such  a  degree  that  there  could  not  be  any  honest 
mistake  about  it, — for  that  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  state's  witnesses  upon  the  part  of  the  respondent,  then 
it  will,  and  must  be  clear,  that  there  is  some  tall  swearing  done  on  one 
ride  or  another  in  this  case,  on  which,  is  for  you  to  say. 

I  apprehend  that  some  who  are  not  lawyers  and  perhaps  some  law- 
yets  who  have  witnessed  my  cross-examination  of  these  witnesses  have 
wondered  and  probably  thought  we  did  not  know  what  we  were  doing, 
when  we  would  bring  out  matters,  as  the  papers  style  it,  which  were  to 
»y  the  least,  very  damaging  to  the  defense.  Gentlemen,  those  things 
were  done  for  a  purpose.  By  that  we  succeeded  in  the  first  place,  in 
laying  bare  before  you  the  animus  of  these  witnesses;  we  succeeded  in 
showing  how  far  those  men  would  let  themselves  loose.  Again,  we  es- 
^»Uiah«d  aoother  &ct,  the  fact  that  there   eould  be  no  room  fo£  an 
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honest  mistake  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  these  particolai 
times;  we  established  the  fact  that  either  those  men  speak  the  truth,  oi 
they  lie;  and  that  when  witnesses  come  before  you,  who  tell  you  a  di-i 
rectly  opposite  story,  that  there  is  no  room  for  an  honest  mistake  therej 
but  that  somebody  lies,  that  somebody  swears  to  what  is  not  true.  Th- 
formidable  castle,  that  the  State  calls  its  own  in  this  case,  that  it  hol^ 
ready  to  crush  us  with,  stands  there  now.  I  submit  to  you,  SenatorBj 
who  has  built  that  castle  ?  Who  has  sat  here  day  after  day,  and  placed! 
stone  upon  stone  in  the  walls  of  that  castle  ?  This  respondent  has  done 
it  with  his  feeble  hands;  he  has  built  that  castle  higher  by  far  than  the* 
managers  would  ever  have  attempted  to  do  it.  If  there  is  a  case  againsli 
him  at  all,  to-day,  it  is  his  own  handiwork;  he  has  drawn  it  out  of  their 
witnesses  by  his  counsel.  We  have  built  the  castle  that  is  going  to*^ 
crush  us;  the  castle  in  which  we  shall  be  incarcerated,  never  to  be  set  at 
liberty;  we  have  seen  it  growing;  we  have  helped  it  to  grow  every  day; 
we  have  done  it  for  a  purpose.  Now  comes  our  turn,  now  we  will  let 
the  rays  of  light  and  of  truth  into  that  building;  we  will  let  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  of  truth  be  heard  outside  those  walls,  and  they  will  crum- 
ble into  ashes,  into  the  fruits  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We  will  let  the  rays  of 
the  sunshine  of  truth  fall  upon  this  heap  of  felsehood,  of  malice,  of 
spite;  and  it  will  disappear  as  the  mist  of  the  morning  disappears  be- 
fore the  eflFulgence  of  the  glorious  sun  god. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  convenient  that  the  Senate  take  a 
recess  for  five  minutes  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  will  take  a  recess  for  five  min- 
utes. 

Senator  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Arct- 
ander  will  now  proceed  with  his  argument. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  that  part  of  my  argument 
which  more  particularly  is  devoted  to  the  testimony  as  already  adduced 
under  each  article,  and  in  commenting  upon  that,  in  as  concise  a 
manner  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  inconsistency  in  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  State 
under  each  article,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  different  witnesses 
contradict  each  other,  to  show  plainly  before  we  start  in,  what  it  is  we 
have  to  meet.  Therefore  I  will,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  state  upon  each 
article  what  we  expect  to  prove  and  what  we  expect  to  rely  upon  to  de- 
feat the  article. 

I  beg  leave  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  article  which 
charges  the  respondent  with  being  intoxicated,  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties  at  the  county  of  Martin,  in  the  month  of 
of  January  1878.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  under  this  article,  as 
well  as  under  all  the  others,  to  the  fact  that  it  charges  that  the  respon- 
dent was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  "  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  im- 
moderate use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  understanding,  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there  before 
him  as  such  Judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  incompe- 
tent and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  with  decency 
and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best 
knowledge." 

Now,  I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  that  part  of  the  article 
has  not  been  proven  by  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  managers  before 
you,  because  every  witness  that  has  sworn  upon  that  article — Mr,  Gra- 
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ham,  Mr.  Higgins,  Mr.  Wallenstein,  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Livermore,  all 
testify  that  business  went  on  in  a  regular  manner.  No,  I  desire  to  take 
that  back.  Mr.  Higgins  said  that  there  was  some  demoralization,  but  he 
only  gave  that  generally  upon  cross-examination,  he  testified  that  bus- 
iness went  right  along,  was  well  despatched,  and  all  of  these  witnesses 
testified  that  there  were  no  acts  of  omission,  or  commission,  upon  the 
part  of  the  respondent  during  that  time.  This  thing,  then,  the  State 
nas  &iled  to  prove,  they  have  failed  to  prove  if  he  was  intoxicated,  that 
it  interfered  with  his  business,  that  it  disqualified  him  from  performing 
his  duty  as  he  otherwise  would,  and  I  say,  that  being  a  material  part  of 
that  article,  that  article  must  fail;  but  we  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  even  as  far  as  the  intoxication  goes  in  Mar- 
tin county,  it  does  not  amount  to  anything;  that  we  could  move  to-day, 
to  be  dismissed  upon  it,  but  we  do  not  so  desire  to  do  so,  because  here  is 
this  article;  men  have  been  called  in,  who  have  testified  to  the  intoxica- 
tion and  their  ideas  of  the  intoxication  of  the  Judge,  gentlemen  who 
reside  outside  of  the  district,  apparently  honest  and  truthful  men,  and 
ag^dnst  them  we  will  bring  men,  that  are  equally  honest  and  truthful, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  these  witnesses  were  mistaken. 

Now  I  say,  if  men  of  whose  honesty  there  can  no  doubt,  men  who 
have  no  interest  in  these  proceedings,  as  these  men  have  not,  because 
they  are  outside  of  Judge  Cox's  district,  because  they  are  not  candi- 
dates for  Judge;  they  are  not  men,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  them, 
that  ever  have  sent  out  of  court  kiting,  (I  refer  to  Mr.  Higgins,)  but 
with  the  exception  of  him,  they  were  men  who  had  no  business  there 
before  respondent.  They  must  be  presumed  to  be  honest  witnesses, 
men  who  testified  before  jovl  to  facts,  as  they  really  believed  them  to  be, 
and  I  think  if  we  can  bnng  up  men  to  testify,  honest  men  to  testify 
before  you— (the  clerk  of  the  court,  the  sheriff,  attorneys  and  other  par- 
ties, who  on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  court,  are  presumed  to  know 
what  they  speak  of  state  witnesses,) — ^that  they  were  mistaken,  that  the 
occasions  they  testified  to  when  Judge  Cox  was  in  their  judgment  intox- 
icated, were  not  occasions  upon  which  he  he  was  intoxicated,  that  if  he 
has  ever  been  sober  in  his  life,  he  was  sober  at  those  times;  you 
will  sfie  how  easy  it  is  even  for  honest  men  to  make  a  mistake  in  judg- 
ment, and  a  mistake  in  statement  before  you,  how  easy  even  for  men 
who  have  no  interest  to  swear  falsely,  to  state  what  is  not  so;  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  did  not  desire  to  ask  to  be  dismissed  upon  this  article, 
for  though  the  proof  does  not  show  anything,  we  desired  to  show  you 
that  even  honest  men  could  differ  and  differ  honestly  upon  that  question. 

ARTICLE  ONE, 

Now,  what  is  the  testimony  upon  article  1  ?  Mr.  Graham,  the  first 
witness,  said,  that  he  thought  one  evening  Judge  Cox  was  somewhat 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  says  he  was  not  drunk,  if  drunk  is 
what  ^ou  mean,  he  was  not  drunk,  when  he  was  asked  whether  he 
was  intoxicated.  This  evening,  he  places  when  the  Macdonald 
jury  was  out,  when  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Macdonald  had  been  tried  in 
Ae  afternoon,  and  the  iury  went  out  and  the  judge  went  up  after  supper 
to  wait  for  the  jury.  I^ow,  Mr.  Graham  made  some  remarkable  state- 
ments, rather  contradictory,  but  I  don't  care  much  about  that.  He  says 
on  that  evening  Senator  Wilkinson  made  a  motion;  that  is  what  he  said 
at  one  time;  then  he  said  again  there  was  no  business  before  the  court; 
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no  court  opened,  that  there  was  just  an  informal  gathering;  that  ihey 
came  there  together  and  sat  in  the  court  room  waiting  for  the  jury,  hxjBk 
however  that  may  be,  I  think  that,  even  if  you  think  Judge  Cox  wmm 
intoxicated,  or  was  at  least  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  that  time^ 
under  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Graham,  we  will  be  able  to  show  you  by  ttue 
records,  and  by  the  witnesses,  that  on  that  evening  there  was  no  busineav 
before  the  court,  and  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  did  not  make  any  motion,  aiul. 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  just  sitting  around  and  talking.  Now^ 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  I  desue  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  that  of 
the  five  witnesses  for  the  State,  two  of  them  contradicted  each  other 
flatly  upon  the  condition  of  the  Judge  on  this  particular  evening. 

Mr.  Wallenstein,  who  certainly  is  an  honest  man,  who  was  sworn  here, 
and  who  thinks  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  on  some  other  occasion,  says,  that, 
on  this  occasion,  when  Mr.  Graham  testifies  Judge  Cox  was,  in  his 
opinion,  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he  was  there  in  court 
that  evening,  but  that  that.was  not  the  time  he  refers  to  as  having  seen 
Judge  Cox,  as  he  thought,  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Now,  as  to  that 
evening  one  stands  against  the  other  almost  in  juxtaposition,  Mr.  Grar 
ham  and  Wallenstein.  One  says  he  is  drunk,  the  other  says  he  is  not 
drunk.  That  is  the  case  of  the  State.  Now  we  will  bring  in  on  behalf  of 
the  defense,  men  like  the  clerk  of  the  court  there,  the  sheriff  there,  who 
were  present,  an  attorney  who  was  present,  two  of  them,  I  believe,  anoth- 
er party  that  had  no  particular  interest  who  was  present,  and  all  will 
testify  that  at  this  particular  time  Judge  Cox  was  not  intoxicated;  that 
they  remember  the  occasion,  remember  being  there,  and  that  Judge  Cox 
was  absolutely  sober,  and  that  there  was  no  indication  that  he 
was  drunk  at  all,  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  all.  Certainly  we 
shall  not.  need  to  invoke  the  rule  of  reasonable  doubt  in  *  that 
instance. 

Of  course,  it  is  desirable  to  call  your  attention  at  the  same  time  to 
tiie  fact,  that  most  of  these  witnesses,  on  both  sides,  had  never  seen 
Judge  Cox  before;  did  not  know  and  were  not  aware  of  his  peculiari- 
ties, and  that  some  of  the  men  coming  into  the  court  room,  and  see- 
ing his  actions,  and  hearing  what  he  said,  might  easily  be- 
lieve him  intoxicated,  when  he  was  not.  I  will  refer  to  that 
more  particularly  with  reference  to  Mr.  Wallcnstein's  testimony.  He 
came  into  court  one  night  when  an  order  was  given  to  the  clerk  that 
seemed  to  him  to  be  unintelligible.  Mr.  Wallenstein  is  an  honest  up- 
right man.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
what  he  testified  to  was  true  and  correct — he  did  not  put  it  very  strong 
anyhow, — he  believed,  it  was  his  impression,  that  Judge  Cox  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor. 

But  who  is  Mr.  Wallenstein  ?  A  will-to-do,  well  bred  Englishman, 
who,  at  that  time,  1878,  or  at  least  a  short  time  before,  had  arrived  from 
England,  had  been  accustomed  to  the  dignity  and  style  of  English 
judges,  to  their  wigs  and  gowns,  and  the  woolsack,  and  to  seeing  them 
sit  there  and  make  long  faces  at  each  other,  and  try  to  look  wise  and 
keep  up  an  enormous  amount  of  decorum.  He  comes  out  here  to  a 
frontier  court  and  sees  a  young  man  sitting  upon  the  bench  who  turns 
around  probably,  in  the  midst  of  a  trial,  to  one  of  the  attorneys  present 
and  says,  "Dunn,  give  me  a  chew  of  tobacco," — of  course,  the  most  char- 
itable construction  that  a  person  such  as  Mr.  Wallenstein  could  place  upon 
such  conduct  was  that  the  Judge  was  drunk,  [l^aughter.]  There  is  no 
question  about  that,  I  think;  that  is  just  what  we  will  show;  that  that 
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was  the  fact  that  night.  That,  honestly,  he  comes  before  you  and  says 
that  he  really  had  an  impression,very  grave  doubts  about  his  sobriety  and 
I  do  not  blame  him  at  all  with  his  ideas  of  decorum  with  the  mock  dig- 
nity he  had  been  used  to  see  in  iudges,  to  be  shocked  at  the  way  Judge  Cox 
carried  on  there  in  court,  not  that  there  was  anything  improper  or  wrong 
about  it,  but  the  easy  way  it  was  done,  no  restraint,  none  of  the  sham 
dignity  and  mockery  of  importance  sometimes  seen  in  judicial  officers. 
Now,  as  I  stated  very  likely  in  the  evening  when  Mr.  Graham  testified 
that  he  was  under  influence  of  liquor,  the  Judge  did  not  make  many  re- 
marks; he  probably  did  not  ask  any  of  the  attorneys  for  a  chew  of 
toba^oo  and  consequently  Mr.  Wallenstein  saw  nothing  out  of  the  way, 
aivW^hail  show  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  way, — and  he  therefore 
-to  not  find  signs  of  intoxication  what  made  Mr.  Graham  think  so  I 
do  not  know;  probably  some  impression  he  had  on  his  mind — probably 
somebody  else  was  drunk  at  the  time  there,  not  to  say  that  Mr.Graham 
was,  but  somebody  else  mi^ht  have  been  drunk  in  that  court-room  and  it 
has  left  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  somebody  was  drunk  there  and 
probably,  with  the  reputation  Judge  Cox  has,  for  the  last  year  or  two  it 
has  taken  form  and  concentrated  itself  on  Judge  Cox. 

Now,  Mr.  Wallenstein,  the  honest  old  Englishman,  is  the  only  witness 
that  evening,  when  he  says  the  Judge  gave  a  direction  to  the  clerk  which 
was  unintelligible.  He  don't  remember  what  proceeding  was  up,  he 
does  not  remember  if  there  were  any  motions  or  argumente,  or  any  case 
tried;  it  was  in  the  evening  he  thinks,  there  were  motions  or  arguments 
and  the  Judge  gave  some  instructions  or  directions  to  the  clerk  or  sheriflF, 
—he  thinks  it  was  to  the  clerk, — which  were  unintelligible  or  incon- 
graoQB.  He  says,  he  thought  the  clerk  did  not  understand  them  and 
had  to  ask  over  again  for  them,  and  this  was  the  only  time  he  thought 
Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated.  Now,  we  cannot  fix  that  occasion,  because 
Mr.  Wallenstein  does  not  fix  it,  and  we  will  therefore  be  resirained  to 
show  you  by  the  clerk  and  by  the  sheriff  that  Judge  Cox  never  gave  dur- 
ing that  term  of  court  any  instructions  or  orders  to  the  clerk  or  to  the 
Bheriff  that  were  not  perfectly  intelligible,  or  in  which  there  was  any- 
thing out  of  the  way.  That  there  was  no  such  occasion,  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  Judge  helped  the  clerk  wonderfully  and  gave  him  full  in- 
Btnictions  and  helped  him  with  everything  that  he  asked  him  about,  and 
that  there  might  have  been  such  a  thing  as  the  clerk  not  hearing  what 
the  Judge  said  and  asking  him  to  repeat  what  he  said,  but  that  he  has 
no  recollection  of  any  such  order,  and  if  there  had  been  any  evening  on 
which  the  Judge  had  given  any  instructions  which  would  have  been  un- 
intellijgible  and  which  would  have  shown  that  his  mind  was  beclouded 
by  drink,  he  would  have  remembered  it,  but  he  says  there  never  was 
anv  such  thing. 

Kow,  the  reasonable  theory  and  supposition  is  that  Mr.  Wallenstein  has . 
heard  the  clerk  ask  the  question  as  to  what  that  order  was,  not  hearing 
it  himself,  asking  what  it  was  the  Judge  said  and  from  that  he  has  form- 
ed the  opinion  probably  that  the  Judge  was  a  little  off,  more  especially 
as  Mr.  Wallenstein  himself  does  not  understand  court  proceedings  as  he 
has  testified  before  you,  he  does  not  kriow  what  technical  terms  in  law 
mean;  it  may  have  been  entirely  Greek  to  him,  the  law  language  used  by 
the  Judge  in  telling  the  clerk  to  do  a  certain  thing,  probably  to  enter  a 
non-suit,  or  a  judgment  rum  ob$tante  virdido,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
It  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Walleuhtein  would  consider  that  very 
incoherent  and  without  any  sense  at  all.    It  would  have  been  Greek  to 
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him  undoubtedly,  not  being  used  to  the  terms  usdd  in  law  courts,  but  as 
I  say  I  think  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
fiwst  that  on  that  evening,  the  Judge  was  not  intoxicated,  when  you  have 
the  testimony  of  the  clerk  and  of  the  Sheriff  and  also  of  the  attorney 
who  was  present  every  night  in  court,  when  any  business  was  going  on, 
who  will  all  testify  that  the  Judge  was  never,  during  that  term  of  courts 
inastateof  intoxication  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor  while  on  the 
bench.  This  same  Mr.  Wallenstein  gives  the  Judge  a  recommendation  by 
saying  that  he  was  very  expeditious  in  his  business  all  the  way  through, 
and  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  show  you  before  we  get  through  with  this 
article,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  truth  in  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Higgins,  the  man  whom  I  now  come,  to  who  testified  that-lhere 
was  eeneml  demoralization  amongst  the  lawyers  for  the  first  three  or* 
four  days,  and  therefore  there  was  not  much  done  at  that  term  of  court,  that 
so  fer  from  that  being  the  fact,  on  the  contrary,  more  business  was  transact- 
ed at  that  term  in  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  was  held  than  ever  has 
been  done  before  or  since  in  Martin  county. 

We  will  show  that  by  the  testimony  of  the  clerk,  by  testimony  of  the 
lawyers  who  were  present,  and  who  have  lived  there  and  practiced  law 
there  for  fourteen  years;  we  will  show  you  that  Higgins,  when  he  made 
that  remark,  when  he  made  that  sUtement,  made  it  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously; he  volunteered  it;  it  was  not  called  for,  and  it  showed  his  ani- 
mus; and  I  apprehend,  from  the  looks  of  him,  that  he  is  just  that  kind 
of  a  lawyer  that  Judge  Cox  would  be  very  likely  to  tell  (from  the  way 
he  acts  and  speaks  in  court,)  when  he  came  before  him  with  a  case,  and 
showed  that  he  didn^t  know  anything  more  about  it  than  a  mule,  and 
showed  he  was  no  more  fit  for  a  lawyer  than  a  mule  driver  would  be, 
that  Judge  Cox  would  very  likely  tell  him  he  had  better  go  and  hire  a 
lawyer  to  tend  to  the  case  for  him;  very  likely  he  did;  and  the  man 
comes  down  here,  permeated  by  that  animus,  to  testify  against  him,  and 
volunteer  what  he  can.  We  will  show  you  beyond  peradventure,  be- 
yond any  reasonoble  doubt,  that  this  statement  of  his  is  false  and  mali- 
cious; that  there  was  no  demolization;  that  the  court  went  right  along; 
It  was  true  there  were  only  four  jury  cases  tried,  not  as  he  has  t^ 
tified  to,  four  cases  only,  but  that  an  immense  amount  of  court  business 
was  transacted;  that  one  of  these  jury  cases  was  one  that  took  five  days 
to  try,  an  important  and  complicated  criminal  case  for  obtaining  goods 
on  false  pretences;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  talked  with  one 
of  the  witnesses  to-day,  and  he  informed  me  that  this  term  lasted  ten 
days;  that  Judce  Severance  had  just  finished  a  term  there  lasting 
twelve  days;  and  iust  the  same  number  of  jury  cases  were  tried  at  that 
term  as  were  tried  by  Judge  Cox  and  not  half  of  the  court  business 
transacted  as  in  the  term  held  by  Judge  Cox,  and  not  half  so  many  im- 
portant cases  tried  neither;  so  you  will  see  that  statement  is  felse  and 
malicious. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  business  went  right  along  and  the  remark  was 
instigated  by  a  spirit  which  ought  not  to  animate  any  witness.  Mr. 
Higgins  makes  Judge  Cox  under  the  inftuence  of  liquor  one  or  two  times 
during  that  term.  He  cannot  describe  his  manners  or  his  speech  ;  he 
only  has  an  impression  he  tells  us  one  of  the  times — and  he  locates  the 
time — and  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  was  the  time  when  there  was  a  question 
about  issuing  a  special  venire  for  a  grand  jury.  It  appears  that  the 
grand  jury  had  found  certain  indictments  and  had  been  discharged  and 
that  a  demurrer  was  interposed  to  the  indictments,  (I  suppose   not  a 
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demDirer,  but  a  motion  to  quash,  but  the  young  man  Higgins  did  not, 
probably,  understand  the  diflference)and  that  the  demurrer  or  the  mo- 
tion to  quash,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  sustained,  and  that  the 
reason  was  that  the  grand  jury  had  not  been  properly  selected.  That 
was  the  reason  it  was  sustained,  upon  a  defect  in  the  grand  jury.  Now, 
immediately  after  that  had  happened,  Mr.  Higgins  says  Judge  Cox  went 
to  work  and  issued  a  special  venire  for  a  grand  jury  ;  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  consider  those  cases  over  again  as  any  Judge  would  who  had 
the  criminal  business  of  the  county  at  heart.  If  justice  had  failed  from 
gome  fault  or  negligence  of  the  county  officers,  it  was  in  order  to  shove 
the  matter  ahead,  to  bring  the  matters  forward  just  as  fast  as 
posafWe.  It  was  proper  for  him  to  do  so;  and  not  to  permit 
criminals  to  escape.  At  this  time  the  young  man  says  the  Judge  was 
very  much  confused.  We  will  show  you,  that  he  was  not  confused  at 
all.  He  tells  us,  also,  upon  cross-examination  that  his  eyes  were  red  and 
his  &ce  waft  flushed,  etc.,  and  that  he  was  considerably  incoherent  in  his 
speech.     I  think  he  says  that. 

Now  we  will  show  you  by  men  who  were  present  there — by  Mr.  Blais- 
dell,  the  leading  attorney  there,  and  at  that  time  senior  partner  of  that 
young  man,  Higgins;  by  Mr.  Bird,  the  sheriff,  a  respectea  and  honorable 
man,  Captain  Bird,  a  man  who  is  well  known,  I  think,  in  the  State  all 
over— «o  is  Mr.  Blaisdell,  for  all  that,  an  attorney  who  has  resided  there 
for  a  number  of  years,  with  as  good  a  reputation  as  any  attorney  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State;  by  Mr.  Fancher,  who  was  present  too;  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  another  honorable  gentleman;  all  of  these  three  men 
will  testify,  and  so  I  think  will  Senator  Wilkinson,  although  he  has  not 
arrived  here  yet,  that  at  this  time  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober;  that 
his  eyes  were  not  red,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  general  appearance 
or  conduct  to  show  that  he  was  not  as  sober  as  ever  he  was.    The  sec- 
ond time  that  this  witness  claims  to  have  seen  him  intoxicated  in  court 
is  during  the  hearing  of  what  he  calls  a  laughable  motion  made  by  Sen- 
ator Wilkinson,  in  a  criminal  case.    This  is  not  very  definite.     We  tried 
to  get  the  witness  to  fix  upon  which  case  it  was,  and  handed  him  the 
calendar  for  that  purpose,  and  he  finally  said  it  was  the  first  case,   the 
case  of  the  State  vs.  Hyde.     I  think  it  will  be  shown  by  the  circum- 
stances detailed  by  the  witness,  that  the  case  referred  to  by  him  is  not  the 
State  against  Hyde,  but  the  case  of  the  State  against  Sharp,  and  that  at  that 
time,  on  this  evening  this  motion  was  brought  up  by  Senator  Wilkinson. 
It  is  true  that  he  made  a  laughable  motion  and  set  the   court  house  a 
laughing,  not  only  by  his  motion,  but  also  by  his  actions  ;  it  is  remem- 
bered by  the  sheriff,  by  the  clerk,  by  the  attorney  who  was  present  that 
finch  was  the  case,  and  it  is  remembered  also  by  all  of  them,  that  Judge 
Cox  was  perfectly  sober  at  that  time,  and  they  will  so  testify. 

Now,  the  next  witness  is  Mr.  Everett,  although  he  appears  to  have 
been  around  court  for  the  two  weeks  that  it  was  in  session,  yet  we  do 
not  find  that  he  has  seen  Judge  Cox  otherwise  than  perfectly  sober  all 
the  time,  with  one  exception  as  he  says  himself,  and  at  that  time  he 
thought  that  he  was  the  worse  for  liquor,  that  is  as  far  as  he  goes,  that 
was  the  time  when  the  special  venire  was  issued  for  a  special  petit  jury, 
or  that  there  was  talk  about  issuing  it.  It  seems  that  there  was  consid- 
erable confusion  up  there  in  that  county.  The  terra  of  court  commen- 
ces early  in  the  year,  so  that  the  comrnissioners  could  not  at  their  first 
annual  meeting  select  the  names  for  jurors  in  time  for  the  drawing  and 
fox  thQ  shmff  to  get  around  and  summon  them  in  time  for  court.    The 
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oonsequenoe  was  the  officers  there  went  to  work  and  made  a  jury  list  in 
month  of  December,  the  year  before,  which^  of  course,  is  contrary  to 
statute.  They  seem  to  have  been  doing  that  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
going  right  along  that  wav.  When  the  question  was  raised  by  Senator 
Wilkinson,  Judge  Cox  held  that  a  grand  jury  drawn  in  that  way  was 
not  a  legal  grand  jury,  which  necessitated  the  calling  of  a  new  grsxtd 
jury.  When  the  gi and  jury  got  through  with  its  work,  the  first  petit 
jury  had  been  through  for  some  time,  and  so  as  not  to  entail  ex- 
pense upon  the  county,  they  had  been  discharged. 

Now  when  new  indictments  were  brought  in  by  the  new  grand  jury, 
not  anticipated  at  the  time  the  petit  jury  were  discharged,  the  question 
came  up  whether  anew  petit  jury  should  be  called  to  try  those  indict- 
ments at  the  time,  and  the  Judge,  who  is  always  anxious  had  already 
decided  in  his  own  mind  to  call  a  new  petit  jury;  and  the  people   up 
there  were  wrangling  about  it,  people  wno  thought  the  economy  of  the 
county  ought  to  go  before  the  prosecution  of  persons  accused  of  crime. 
There  was  considerable  wrangling  about  it  in  the  court  house  by  the 
lawyers  at  this  particular  time,  but  I  think  we  can  show  you  by  these 
same  witnesses  that  at  the  time  there  was  no  trouble  with  Judge  Cox- 
He  was  clear  and  he  gave  clear  decisions;  he  gave  clear  reasons,  and   we 
shall  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  facts  that  establish  that  most 
certainly.     When  the  question  came  up  in  regard  to  whether  that  venire 
should  be  issued  or  not,  the  witnesses  we  have  got  here,  one  of  them,  who 
was  an  attorney,  spoke  up  and  argued  against  it,  and  Judge  Cox  told 
him :    "  You  are  an  attorney  for  parties  accused  of  crime^  you  are  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  and  therefore  I  will  not  pay  so  much  attention 
to  what  you  have  to  say;  I  will  hear  from  such  attorneys,  who  may  have 
only  the  interest  of  the  county  at  heart  and  not  the  interest  of  private 
clients,"  showing,  as  I  claim,  his  judgment,  his  ability  to  distinguish  just 
where  the  line  should  go;  showing  that  a  man  who  had  such  a  power  of 
distinction  and   such  judgement  as  he  exhibited  at  the  time  could  not 
be  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  But  this,  is  only  an  inci- 
dent, a  callatteral  incident  in  our  proof,  for  those  witnesses  are  most  poei- 
tive  that  he  was  not  intoxicated. 

Now,  the  last  witness  upon  that  charge  is  Mr.  Livermore.    He  can 

five  us  nothing  definite.  He  has  an  impression;  he  thought  that  the 
udge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  part  of  the  time.  His  reason  is 
one  peculiar  remark  of  the  Judge  which  ne  cannot  remember.  He  does 
not  remember  who  were  present,  does  not  remember  where  it  was,  does 
not  remember  what  the  remark  was,  but  it  was  a  peculiar  remark  of  the 
Judge.  Well,  if  he  knew  the  Judge  as  well  as  I  do  he  would  probably 
find  out  that  pecuhar  remarks  from  him  are  no  signs  of  drunkenness. 
Without  this,  the  man  saw  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  the  business — ^no 
act  of  omission  or  commission  during  that  term — and  the  only  thing 
that  struck  him  was  that  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  demeanor  and 
behavior,  he  thought,  of  the  respondent  in  the  later  part  of  the  term 
from  the  first  part;  that  he  got  more  free  and  easy.  Now,  I  submit,  if 
that  is  the  fact,  whether  that  is  any  proof  that  the  respondent  was  intox- 
icated. Why,  here  he  came  to  a  strange  town,  where  he  knew  nobody, 
where  he  was  acting  for  another  Judge.  It  was  not  in  his  district;  it 
was  soon  after  he  was  elected,  only  about  thirty  days  after  he  had  taken 
his  seat,  probably. 
Judge  Cox  (the  respondent.)  It  was  ten  days  after. 
Mr.  ARCTAiiDER.    Ten  days  ?    I  am  corrected.    About  ten  days  lifter 
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he  had  taken  his  official  oath  as  judge  he  goes  there  among  strangers,  all 
of  them.  Every  person,  very  naturdly,  even  a  man  as  full  of  fun  and 
jokes  as  Judge  Cox  is,  a  man  as  free  and  easy  as  he  is,  when  he  comes 
amoDg  strangers,  in  a  new  position,  would  be  a  little  dignified  and  re- 
Bended,  and  not  bo  free  and  easy  the  first  two  or  three  days,  or  the  first 
part  of  the  term,  until  he  gets  acquainted ;  and,  when  he  gets  acquainted 
with  a  man,  then  his  own  nature  comes  right  back  to  him.  He  is  jocose, 
he  is  jovial,  he  feels  good,  and  talks  to  them  free  and  easy. 

There  would  be  nothing  in  that  to  show  that  he  was  intoxicated  in 
the  least,  but  I  think  we  can  show  you  even  if  you  should  think  that 
would  be  any  evidence  at  all  of  intoxication,  that  we  can  show  you,  I 
»y,  by  our  witnesses  that  it  is  not  a  fact.  That  Judge  Cox  was  just  as 
jooose,  that  he  was  just  as  jovial,  and  just  as  free  and  easy  when  lie  came 
there,  as  he  was  afterwards,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  gentlemen 
have  noticed  no  particular  difre;ence  in  his  conduct  during  the  whole  of 
that  term.  But  if  that  was  not  so;  if  it  was  a  fact  that  these  men  have 
noticed  a  difference  in  conduct,  and  it  really  was  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  not  show  that  he  was  intoxicated  by  any  means,  or  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  It  would  only  show  that  he  had  had  a  chance 
to  have  become  sufficiently  acquainted,  and  that  he  felt  he  need  not  have 
the  restraint  that  he  would  naturally  have  among  strangers,  especially 
in  Us  first  appearance  in  such  a  position;  so  I  think  that  article  1  will  be 
disposed  of  by  the  respondent  very  easily  and  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  next  article  I  consider  is 
• 

ARTICLE  2. 

The  Waseca  County  matter: 

That  article  charges  us,  just  the  same  as  the  other  one,  with  not  being 
able  to  transact  business.  That  I  claim  has  not  been  made  out  even  in 
that  case.  It  is  true  that  it  is  claimed  that  one  day  court  was  adjourned, 
and  that  that  was  caused  by  the  Judge's  condition;  but  I  take  it  for 
eranted  from  the  way  it  appears  even  from  Mr.  Lewis's  testimony,  that 
Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  able  to  go  on,  knew  all  about  what  was  proper 
and  rieht.  The  remarks  he  made  at  the  time  showed  conclusively  to  me 
that  when  the  lawyers  desired  an  adiournment,  it  was  not  his  fault,  or 
caused  by  his  condition,  but  the  fault  of  their  own  innate,  wickedness,  or 
at  least  not  because  he  could  not  transact  the  business  there;  because  the 
remarks  he  made  showed  he  could;  but  by  an  ungrounded  fear  on  their 
part  for  a  condition  that  did  not  exist.  But  enough  that  this  article 
two  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  heads.  The  first  head,  the  5th  of 
April,  the  time  when  Mr.  Taylor  from  somewhere  in  Dodge  county, 
Kaason,  I  believe,  was  down  to  argue  a  motion  with  Judge  Edgertoh. 
That  one  day  we  will  take  as  one  head.  The  other  sub-head  would  be 
the  3rd  of  April,  the  day  when  this  adjournment  was  had;  and  the  third 
Bub-head  would  be  the  whole  of  the  last  part  of  the  term,  (with  excep- 
tion of  the  two  first  named  days,)  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  only 
witness  who  testifies  to  it,  where  he  thinks  the  Judge  was  more  or  less 
intoxicated.  We  will  see  first  what  the  evidence  is  on  April  5th.  We 
will  see  what  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  this  day  when  Mr. 
Taylor's  motion  was  made,  and  I  will  then  present  what  we  expect  to 
bring  up  against  it. 

The  only  evidence,  or  the  main  evidence  at  least,  is  that  of  Mr.  Tay- 
loc.   Idou't  think  that  there  is  anythhig  that  amounts  to  a  corrobora- 
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tion  by  any  of  the  other  witnesses  upon  that  head.  That  was  the  laflfc 
day  but  one  of  the  term,  you  will  notice.  Now,  Mr.  Taylor  does  luil 
come  to  testify  before  you  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  that  time; 
his  language  is — he  is  a  cautious  man,  I  apprehend,  one  who  probably 
would  not  wittingly  do  injustice  to  anybody,  he  says  that  he"  thou^rt 
Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated."  Now  upon  that  kina  of  evidence,  upon 
Mr.  Taylor's  thoughts,  are  you  going  to  form  a  thought,  and  is  tiuiel 
thought  going  to  mature  into  a  judgment  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt? 
It  would  be  a  slight  foundation  for  any  such  judgment.  We  will  now  see 
what  Mr.  Taylor  adduces  as  evidence  upon  which  to  found  his  thought* 
In  other  words,  upon  what  evidence  he  bases  the  impression  that  he  has 
formed.  The  first  thing  he  says,  was  that  the  Judge  seemed  to  be  nii»- 
taken  as  to  what  side  he  was  on.  Now,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
upon  that  point  to  the  evidence;  we  find  it  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
tenth  day,  page  13,  also  16  and  17.  Upon  the  direct  examination.  Mr. 
Taylor  testifies: 

I  think  that  he  mistook  the  position  that  I  occupied.  He  asked  me  some  qaea- 
tions  that  convinced  me  that  he  thought  I  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  question 
that  General  Edgerton  was,  and  at  the  time  being  he  seemed  to  think  that  General 
Edgerton  and  myself  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Bentley. 

That  is  what  he  swore  to  on  direct  examination.  Now,  when  you 
come  to  the  cross-examination,  we  find  out  upon  what  Mr.  Taylor  bases 
this  evidence  of  the  Judge's  mistaken  ideas,  that  again  shalj  be  evidence 
of  his  intoxication.    We  will  see  what  it  is  based  upon. 

Q.    Now,  what  was  the  remark  Judge  Cox  made  to  you  ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  his  language  but  I  was  arguing  upon  the  question  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  answer  and  he  spoke  to  me  saying,  that  he  thought  it  was  an 
insufficient  answer  and  that  he  would  have  to  grant  Mr.  Bentley's  motion  and 
spoke  of  it  in  a  way  to  lead  me  to  think  he  supposed  that  I  was  arguing  wifh  Gen- 
eral Edgerton. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  speak  ?  That  language  certainly  did  not  lead  jou  to 
think  so  ? 

A.  Well  I  can't  state  his  language  now,  but  the  idea  that  he  conveyed  to  me, 
was  that  he  thought  that  Mr.  Bentley  had  the  best  side  and  I  the  poorer  side  of  the 
question. 

Q.  Well  the  fact  of  is  that  Judge  Cox  told  you  that  you  need  not  argue  any 
longer,  is  it  not  ?  And  that  you  need  not  go  anv  further  on  this.  That  he  thought 
Mr.  Bently  was  right  in  the  position  he  had  taken  ? 

A.     Yes,  and  that  I  was  wrong. 

Q.     Did  be  use  that  language  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did,  I  cannot  give  his  language,  but  that  was  the  par- 
port  of  it. 

Q  Now,  wouldn't  it  be  very  natural  for  a  judge,  though  ever  so  sober»  if  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  point,  to  tell  the  counsel  who  persisted  in  arguing 
upon  the  point,  that  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  and  in  his  favor,  and  that 
he  need  not  go  and  argue  it  any  longer  ? 

A.    That  would  be  natural  and  proper,  I  think. 

Q.     That  was  the  remark  that  you  referred  to  ? 

A.    That  was  the  remark  that  he  made  that  I  speak  of. 

Q.    No  other  remarks  that  you  now  think  of  ? 

A.    I  don't  now  think  of  any  other. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  witness  has  admit- 
ted on  the  cross-examination,  that  instead  of  the  language  showing 
that  he  mistook  on  what  side  he  was,  that  he  simply  informed 
bim  that  he  need  not  go   on  any    longer   because  he  had    made 
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xvp  his  mind  that  he  should  have  to  grant  the  motion.    Would  any- 
thing be  more  natural  in  a  judge,  would  anything  be  more  reasonable  m 
a  judge,  than  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  and  the  parties  came  up 
and  again  attempted  to  argue,  and  ne  had  made  up  his  mind  in  their 
fiivor,  to  stop  them.    Now,  Mr.  Taylor  seemed  to  be  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  if  he  had  been  on  Mr.  Edgerton's  side,  and  the  Judge  had 
made  up  his  mind  against  Mr.  Edgerton,  or  rather  made  up  his  mind 
against  Mr.  Taylor,  that  then  he  would  have  told  him  to  stop.    Well,  that 
would  not  be  toe  way  any  good  Judge  would  do,  the  Judge  would  not 
stop  the  argument  of  a  man  against  whom  he  had  already   determined 
to  decide.    But  he  would  stop  the  argument  of  a  man  in  whose  favor 
he  had  already  made  up  his  mind.     It  was  a  very  natural  thing  for  the 
Judge  to  say  that.    Mr.  Taylor  at  the  time  or  later  has  mistaken  the 
language  of  the  Judge,  and  understood  it  to  mean  something  that  it 
does  not  mean,  or  that  does  not  necessarily  lie  in  the  language.  But  upon 
that  question  as  to  whether  the  Judge  did  really  mistake  what  side  Mr. 
Taylor  was  on,  and  as  to  whether  if  so,  it  was  legitimate  evidence  of  in- 
toiication,  we  will  show  you  by  a  witness  that  we  shall  call,  an  old 
practitioner  and  a  good  lawyer,  that  if  the  Judge  did  mistake  on  what 
side  Mr.  Taylor  was  it  was  not  the  Judge's  fault,  but  Mr.   Taylor's;  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  no  evidence  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  because 
Mr.  Taylor  made  his  argument  in  such  a  befogged  manner  that  this  at- 
torney whom  we  shall  call,  who  sat  and  listened  attentively,  never  hav- 
ing heard  these  gentlemen  before,  and  being  anxious  to  listen  to  them 
and  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  that  he,  the  old  practitioner,  could  not, 
for  about  ten  minutes,  tell  on  what  side  Mr.  Taylor  was,  himself;  and  he 
was  perfectly  sober,  and  a  man  that  never  drinks. 

Now.  then,  if  that  was  a  fact,  if  that  is  the  case  that  Mr.  Taylor  acted  in 
such  a  manner  and  argued  that  case  in  such  a  blind  way  as  I  have 
sometimes  heard  attorneys  do,  and  as  I  undoubtedly  have  done  myself,  so 
that  an  outsider,  a  man  who  sits  and  listens  to  it  and  pays  attention  to 
it,  cannot  tell  what  side  he  is  on  from  his  argument,  why  it  necessarily 
would  not  be  any  indication  whatever  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  if  he 
could  not  tell  in  the  case  then  before  him.  Now,  again,  the  further  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Taylor  brings  forward  of  Judge  Cox  being  intoxicated  is 
his  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  order  that  was  given  on  the  motion  after 
argument.  He  says  that  Judge  Cox  gave  an  order  allowing  their  motion, 
winch  was  one  for  judgment  on  the  pleadings,  for  the  reason  that  the 
answer  was  not  good  for  anything.  He  allowed  their  motion,  but  also 
allowed  Judge  Edgerton  to  amend  his  answer,  and  told  them  to  draw 
up  their  respective  orders.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  a  nec- 
Cfisary  evidence  of  intoxication.  It  rather  struck  me  at  the  time  that 
there  might  be  something  wrong  in  this  order,  even  if  the  Judge  could 
not  on  that  account  be  changed  with  intoxication.  But  I  have  learned 
ance,  that  it  is  the  practice  in  the  district  of  the  respondent,  upon 
motions  of  that  kind  being  made,  to  make  a  decision  upon  the  motion, 
granting  it  conditionally,  to  grant  the  motion  and  then  if  it  is  found  that 
the  other  party  has  a  right  to  amend,  and  he  makes  his  application  to 
make  such  an  order  at  the  same  time,  so  that  virtually  two  orders  are 
given,  one  that  the  judgment  on  the  pleadings  shall  be  had  unless  an 
amendment  is  made  within  a  certain  time,  and  that  this  would  be  per- 
fectly proper,  I  apprehend  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  about. 
J^'ow,  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  claim  that  he  remembers  the  exact  language 
ofahat  order  at  all.     He  does  iy)t  claim  that  he  remembers  the  order; 
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he  sayB  he  can  give  the  import  of  the  decision.    Now,  it  is  just  as  like- 
ly that  the  language  of  the  decision  was  as  I  have  stated  it,  as  tihat  it 
was  anything  else.     I  apprehend  that  where  a  motion  for  judgment  on 
pleadings  is  made  in  that  way,  that  it  cannot  be  dropped  right  there.  It 
could  not  be  denied  btecause  if  you  deny  it,  an  appeal,  would  lie  from  it, 
I  don't  know  whether  it  would  or  not,  but  I  apprehend  it  would,  I  have 
not  thought  of  that  matter  particularly  and  I  do  not  know  whether  an 
appeal  would  lie,  but  I  rather  think  that  it  has  been  decided   by  our 
supreme  court,  that  such  an  order  is  not  an  appealable  order,  no  cominflr 
to  think  of  it.    Yet,  I  am  not  certain  on  the  point.     But,  if  an  appecd 
would  lie   from  such  an  order,  denying  the  motion  for  judgment  upon 
the  pleadings  where  it  ought  to  have  been  granted  and  where  the  court 
instead  allows  an  amendment,  I  apprehend  that  the  court  would  be  re- 
versed if  the  answer  is  so,  clearly  insufficient;    because  the  motion 
for  amendment  is  an  independent  application  and  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  brought  up  on  appeal  from  the  order  refusing  judgment;   that 
there  must  be  some  decision  on  that  motion,  for  judgment  on  the  plead- 
ings, I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind.    That  would  necessarily  make  two 
orders  in  the  case,  one  allowing  the  motion,  if  a  certain  contingency 
should  not  take  place,  and  another  providing  for  that  contingency.     But 
be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  no  action  or  language  on  the  part  of  the 
Judge  that  showed  an  intoxicated  or  bewildered  mind,  that,  we  will  show 
by  attorneys  that  were  present.     We  will  show  that  not  only  was  Judge 
Cox  sober  at  the  time, — we  will  show  that  in  the  first  place, — ^but  we 
will  show  also  that  in  this  orders  which  he  gave  at  the  time, — whatever 
they  may  have  been, — there  was  nothing  unusual  or  nothing  improper, 
nothing  contradictory,  that  if  it  had  been,  it  would   have  been  noticea 
by  the  attorneys  present,  but  of  course,  they  cannot  give  the  language  of 
tne  order. 

There  was  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  and  by  which  either 
he  or  the  managers, — I  don't  know  which, — ^tried  to  draw  out  an  infer- 
ence that  Judge  Cox  admitted  himself  that  he  had  been  intoxicated 
during  that  term,  the  language  of  the  witness  did  not  necessarily  show 
it,  but  the  way  it  came  out, — the  way  in  which  the  question  was  asked, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  answered,  rather  left  an  impression  on  my 
mind,  that  if  the  witness  did  not  desire  to  throw  out  a  slur  or  insinua- 
tion to  that  effect,    the  managers  at  least  desired  so  to  do.    The  re- 
mark was  that  Judge  Cox  had  come  down,  and  sat  by  the  witness  and 
talked  with  him,  and  told  him  he  should  not  say  anything  to  Judge 
Lord  about  what  he  had  seen  concerning  the  managment  of  the  business  in 
court.     Now,  that  was  brought  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  vou  to  believe 
that  Judge  Cox  was  desirous  that  the  witness  should  not  tell  Judge  Lord 
that  Judge  Cox  had  been  intoxicated.    The  witness  did  not  say  so,  but 
it  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  what  he  said,  and  the  connection  in 
which  it  was  brought  out,  that  such  was  the  fact.     Now,  I  will  say  upon 
that  point  that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  these, — ^JudgeCox  really  did  have 
such  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Taylor,  or  some  similar  conversation,  but 
under  the  following  circumstances,  and  no  other.     We  will  show  that 
Judge  Cox  had  handled  the  business  at  that  term  in  such  a  manner  that 
everybody  was  praising  him  for  it,  that  everybody  around  town  was 
singing  his  praises  from  morning  until  night,  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  the  business  ;  that  business  had  never  been 
conducted  in  that  way  in  the  county  of  Waseca  as  long  as  it  had  existed ; 
and  that  everybody,  as  I  said,  was  singing  Judge  Cox's  praises  for  it. 
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Judge  Cox  knew  that  Judge  Ix)rd  was  sick,  that  he  was  crabbed,  that  he 
was  a  man  who  was  somewhat  sensitive,  that  he  was  a  rery  sensitive  man, 
and  he  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  found  out  and  picked  up  on  the 
streets  and  around  court  from  some  of  the  citizens  or  attorneys,  some  of 
these  praises ;  had  heard  people  comparing  him  probably  with  Judge 
Lord,  making  odious  comparisons,  probably  alK)Ut  the  way  Judge  Lord 
had  transacted  business  in  court,  and  the  respondent's  ways.  He  did 
not  desire  Mr.  Taylor  to  tell  Judge  Ijord  anything  about  that,  so  as  not 
to  wound  his  feelings,  knowing  that  he  was  sick,  and  had  just  lost  his 
wife.  He  did  nut  desire  on  any  account  that  any  such  thing  should  be 
brought  to  him,  thereby  to  wound  his  feelings;  that  was  the  reason  that 
Judge  Cox  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  said  to  him  what  he  did: 
*'Now,  Mr.  Taylor  when  you  go  down  there,  don't  say  anything  about 
the  way  business  has  been  managed  in  court  here  this  term." 

That  was  the  sole  view  with  which  these  words  were  said,  it  was  a 
humane  vifew,  it  was  considerations  of  humanity  that  actuated  the  res- 
pondent in  that  case  as  they  always  have  actuated  him  all  through  his 
me,  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man,  and  this  kind  remark  ha^  been 
toraed  against  us  to  be  brought  uv  now  as  -an  admission  that  he  was 
drank,  that  he  was  intoxicated  The  words  themselves  contain  nothing 
of  the  kind,  the  circumstances  warranted  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Gilfili^an  J.  B.  Any  time  when  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
counsel  to  have  us  take  a  recess  I  will  make  a  motion  to  that  eifect. 
1  do  not  desire  to  move  it  now  but  whenever  it  is  agreeable  to  counsel  I 
will  do  so. 

Mr.  Abctander.     Has  the  hour  arrived  for  the  noon  recess  ? 

Senator  Campbei-l.     It  is  within  three  minutes  of  it. 

Mr.  Arctandkr.     I  would  just  as  soon  rest  here  as  at  any  other  time. 

On  motion  the  court  took  a  recess  until  2:30. 

afternoon  session. 

Senator  Wilson  took  the  chair  to  act  as  president  pro  Uim. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Unless  there  are  some  motions  to  be  heard  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  regular  business,  Counselor  Arctander  will  re- 
some  his  argument. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  had  shown  before  adjourn- 
ment that  Mr.  Taylor  was  to  an  extent  mistaken  when  he  testitiod  that 
bethought  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  that  he  specified  on 
the  5th  of  April,  and  the  reasons  why  I  thought  that  he  was  what  they 
would  show  upon  the  subject  matter.  I  now  maintain  tliere  appears  in 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Taylor,  further  weighty  reasons  why  doubtful 
weight  should  be  given  to  his  evidence  at  all.  In  the  firet  place  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Taylor  was,  you  may  say  practically  unacquainted  with 
the  respondent,  he  was  a  may  who  was  not  llamiliar  with  his  ways  or 
pecnliuities;  had  not  known  him  more  than  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
only  met  him  on  a  very  few  occasions,  only  saw  him  once  before  on  the 
hench. 

Another  reason  that  I  now  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
this  that  it  appears  that  Mr.  Taylor's  memory  is  rather  defective,  compar- 
ii^  his  evidence  with  that  of  the  other  witnesses.  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to 
have  got  into  his  head  that  he  came  there  in  the  forenoon;  that  they 
went  up  together  to  the  hotel,  and  that  Mr.  Bentley  and  Judge  Cox  went 
into  a  place  that  he  thought  was  a  saloon;  and  it  was  shown  on  cross* 
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examination  that  it  was  probable  if  Judge  Cox  had  been  in  a  saloon  that 
it  was  a  cigar  that  he  bought,  and  no  liquids.  That  in  the  afternoon  the 
witness  went  back  to  the  court  room;  that  some  business  was  taken  up, 
and  that  then  the  motion  that  he  was  there  on  was  reached.  Now,  the 
question  was  put  to  Mr.  Taylor  whether  or  not  the  Judge  did  not  charge 
the  jury  there  that  afternoon.  He  said  he  did  not  remember.  At  first 
his  impression  was  that  the  jury  had  been  charged,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  the  charge,  nothing  to  enable  a  man  to  judge  from  that 
that  the  Judge's  condition  was  so  as  to  make  him  unfit  in  any  way,  or 
less  fit  than  he  ought  to  be  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  became 
evident  afterwards  that  the  charge  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  reference  to  was 
one  that  was  made  at  a  prior  occasion  when  he  was  there,  on  the  29th 
day  of  March,  and  that  his  impression  was  that  there  was  no  charge 
given  while  he  was  there  on  April  oth.  It  appears  from  the  testimony 
of  the  othier  witness,  Mr.  Lewis,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hay  den,  with  the 
records,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Collester,  that  th/  Jury  was 
charged  in  the  Powei-s  case  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  immediately  be- 
fore this  motion  was  taken  up,  and  the  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Taylor 
as  to  whether  or  not,  not  remembering  of  any  charge  being  giveu 
thereon  there,  if  a  charge  had  been  delivered,  and  the  Judge's  condition 
had  been  so  that  it  had  shown  itself  in  giving  the  charge  to  that  jury, 
and  in  giving  it  in  a  manner  that  would  have  indicated  that  he  had  not 
the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  whether  or  not  he  would  not 
then  have  remembered  it,  and  he  said  he  would;  that  if  there  was  any 
charge  delivered  there  at  all  that  day  it  was  delivered  in  good  shape  and 
proper  manner. 

Now,  all  these  facts  show  what?  It  shows  at  least  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  a 
man  of  somewhat  poor  memory,  and  that  if  he  is  mistaken  on  one 
point  he  could  be  mistaken  on  the  other  points  and  not  remember  things 
as  perfectly  as  some  men  will.  Some  precious  evidence  will  be  advanced 
before  the  Senate  under  the  charge  that  I  spoke  upon  t^pfore  this  one, 
the  first  charge,  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  relying  on  men  of  poor  niem- 
ries.  Now,  this  witness,  Mr.  Graham,  I  take  it,  is  an  honest  witness,  as  I 
take  it  Mr.  Taylor  is  as  far  as  his  memory  goes;  Mr.  Graham  would  cer- 
tainly not  bring  any  thing  forth  that  he  did  not  think  was  right  and  true. 
But  this  Mr.Graham  testified  before  you  that  he  had  seen  Judge  Cox 
drink  at  the  hjuse  of  Captain  Jones, with  saveral  parties,  he  rather  left  the 
inference  although  it  was  intheeveningattercoui-tadjourned,  that  Judge 
Cox  probably  ha  I  drank  too  much.  We  are  in  the  happy  condition  that 
we  can  show  yo  j  not  only  by  witnesses,  but  by  record  evidince,  that  if 
Judge  Cox,  anil  Mr.  Graham,  drank  at  Captain  Jones'  house  in  January 
1870  it  must  have  been  either  in  Heaven  or  in  Hell,  for  Captain  Jone& 
died  about  a  year  bet'ore,and  we  can  show  you  by  the  records  of  the  pro- 
bate court  of  that  county,  by  the  letters  of  administration  issued  to  Mr. 
Blaisdell  that  he  was  dead  a  year  before,  and  he  has  never  been  known 
to  have  been  resurrected.  Now  as  I  think  Mr.  Graham  did  not  intend  to 
tell  a  falsehoo<l  before  the  Senate,  it  con  vine  3S  me  only  how  easily  wit- 
net?S3Scan  be  mistaken  about  such  matters,  and  yet  this  was  a  matter  of 
just  as  much  importance  to  him  as  any  of  the  other  occasions  he  gave 
testimony  upon  here. 

Now  ttie  same  is,  I  think,  applicable  toMr.  Taylor,  with  regard  to  that 
order.  It  is  so  easy  for  him  to  be  mistaken  as  to  the  exact  language  of  the 
order  and  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Judge  did  not  know 
on  what  side  he  was.    I  should  not  wonder  but  Mr.  Taylor,  having 
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piacti(^  tinder  Judge  Lord  for  several  years,  I  should   uot   wonder,  I 
say,  that  the  very  fact  that  Judge  Cox  interrupted  him  and  told  him  he 
needn't  argue  any  longer  was  the  best  possible  evidence  to  him  that  the 
Jadge  was  intoxicated,  for  it  was  certainly  something  that  never  would 
have  happened  in  the  practice  of  any  attorney  before  Judge  Lord.     He 
was  never  known  to  interrupt  an  attorney,  he  was  never  known  to  stop 
short  any  one,  no  matter  how  much  he  would  talk,  or  how  much  he  had 
his  mind  made   up;   but  Judge  Ix)rd's  mind,  as  we  all  know  who  knew 
him,  moved  slow,  sure  J3ut  slow;  he  was  another  kind  of  man  from  the 
respondent,  and   acted  differently,  and  I   should  not  wonder  that  Mr. 
Taylor  honestly  could  come  in  before  you  on  that  ahme,  and  tell  you  that 
Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  that  time,  that  he  thought  that  Judge  Cox 
was  intoxicated  at  that  timo.     It  is  a  peculiar  Cvnnciionce  though,  that 
Mr.  CoUester,  another  witness  for  the  State,  swears  to  this  same  occasion, 
this  same  fifth  of  April,  and  swears  positively  that  there  was  no  signs  of 
intoxication  in  the  Judge  at  the  time.     It  is  shown  by  the  record  and  by 
the  clerk,  and  by  these  two  other  witnesses,  that  in  the  afternoon  imme- 
diately before  the  taking  up  of  these  motions  of  Greneral  Edgerton  and 
Mr.  Tayh>r,  the  charge  was  given  in  the  Powers  case,  in  which  Mr.  Col- 
lester  was  interested,  and  he  testifies  that  the  charge  was  clear  and  cor- 
rect, it  was   very  strongly  against  him,  but  it  was  correct  and  clear  and 
given  in  a  good  manner,  and  that  Judge  Cox  then,  in  hisjudgment,  was 
perfectly  sober.     Now,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  an)  recess  even 
or  any  time  in  which  Judge  Cox  could  have  become  intoxicated,  after 
the  delivery  of  that  charge  and  until  he  took  up  these  motions,  because 
the  records  have  been  brought  in  here,  or  the  clerk,  rather,  read  from  the 
records  and  showed  that  the  matter  went  right  on,  and   I   rather  think 
that  he  testified  to  the  fact  too,  that  there  was  no  recess. 

Now  then,  it  has  been  shown  conclusively,  that  the  charge  in  the  Pow- 
ers case  was  given  in  the  afternoon  upon  the  coming  in  of  court,  that 
immediately  thereafter  this  motion  that  Mr.  Taylor  testified  to^as  ar- 
gued and  decided.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  CoUester,  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Hayden,  that  the  charge  was  clear,  and  that  everything 
went  on  nice,  and  that  they  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  with  the 
Judge  at  all.  It  has  been  shown  by  these  witnesses,  I  say,  that  Judge 
Gjx  was  sober  on  that  occasion  when  he  gave  the  charge,  and  the  other 
matters  commenced  right  after  without  any  intermission;  of  course, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  get  drunk  when  he  had  no  chance  to 
drink.  Even  Mr.  Lewis,  the  ^^^tness  who  swore  most  strongly  against 
Judge  Cox  in  that  Waseca  charge,  admits  that  when  Judge  Cox  gave  his 
charge  before  the  jury  on  that  Powers  vs.  Hermann  case,  that  it  was 
clear  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  say  against  it;  that  the  charge  was 
all  rijrht  in  every  way.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,- 1  apprehend, 
that  if  Judge  Cox  was  so  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  he  would  not 
know  what  kind  of  a  decision  to  make,  and  make  a  decision  that  whs 
palpably  wrong  and  inconsistent,  and  was  so  intoxicated  that  he  did  not 
tnow  upon  what  side  an  attorney  was,  that  he  should  have  been  ten 
minutes  beforehand  able  to  deliver  a  complicated  charge  in  an  impor- 
tant case,  that  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  both  attorneys;  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  such  was  the  fact. 

The  only  e\'idence  I  stated  before,  that  in  any  manner  corroborates 
Mt.  Taylor  in  this  affair  is  that  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who  days  that  he  thought 
the  Judge  was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  day, 
wd  upon  cross^xamination  of  Mr,  Lewis  it  appears  that  the  reason  he 
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could  give  for  his  idea  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated,  and'the  only,  reason 
was  that  he  made  considerably  many  side  remarks.  He  was  asked  then 
upon  cross-examination  if  that  was  not  a  habit  with  the  Judge,  and  lie 
went  further  and  said  he  thought  during  the  first  week  when  lie 
himself  testified  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  that  these  side  re- 
marks were  more  frequent  than  they  were  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
term  and  during  this  diiy,  contradicting  himself  in  his  reasons,  and  conse^ 
quently  leading  us  to  a  conclusion  that  would  be  false  or  at  least  doubtfuL 

Now  we  will  show  you,  as  I  said  before  by  the  tesiuiony  of  Mr. 
Brownell,  one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  at  the  bar  of  Waseca — a  man 
who  has  known  Judge  Cox,  and  had  a  great  amount  of  business  before 
him  at  that  term,  we  will  show  by  him  that  he  was  present,  and  he  will 
corroborate  the  testimony  of  Mr.  CoUester,  which  the  State  has  already- 
kindly  furnished  us,  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  on  that  after- 
noon, and  acted  in  a  proper  wav  in  every  form,  gn  ipe  and  manner  im- 
aginable. We  will  show  you  also  by  a  ver^^  intelligent  gentleman,  that 
was  present  during  the  argument  of  that  motion,  and  sat  right  there  in 
court,  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  a  gentleman  that  walked  up 
with  him  after  he  wjis  through  with  court,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him, 
a  man  who  was  a  litigant  in  that  court  and  had  been  during  the  day,  I 
believe.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Taylor,  corroborated  faintly  as  it  is  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Collister,  and  will  be 
further  contradicted  by  the  witncfses  I  have  referred  to.  When  that  is 
done  I  think  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  that  charge. 

I  will  take  up  as  the  next  sub-head  under  that  charge,  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Lewis  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Judge  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  week  of  that  term,  with  the  exception  of  the  3rd  day  of  April, 
which  I  desire  to  treat  of  separately  hereafter — ^the  day  when  the  ad- 
journment was  had.  Now,  Mr.  Lewis'  testimony  was  first,  that  the  first 
week  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober,  the  second  week  he  was  not  quite 
sober^nd  the  third  week  he  was  far  from  sober.  The  only  instance 
that  we  have  been  able  to  get  from  Mr.  Lewis  upon  cross-examination 
of  any  showing  upon  the  part  of  the  Judge  of  intoxication  was  this  5th 
day  of  April,  which  has  been  spoken  of  before,  and  disposed  of,  I  ap- 
prehend, and  the  2nd  day  of  April,  which  was  the  day  when  the  Pow- 
ers case  was  first  taken  up  in,  being  taken  up  the  afternoon  or  immediate- 
ly before  dinner.  On  that  day  Mr.  Lewis  says,  the  Judge  was  con- 
siderablv  under  the  influence  of  liquor  the  whole  day.  On  cross-exam- 
ination he  is  asked  if  he  noticed  anything  in  the  rulings  of  the  court 
which  was  wrong,  anything  in  the  behavior  of  the  Judge  that  was 
wrong,  and  he  says  no.  All  he  thought  was  that  he  was  considerably 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  day,  or  rather  he  said  it  straight  and 
direct,  without  any  ifs  or  and's  about  it. 

Now,  upon  that  point  there  is  against  him  the  direct  and  positive  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  CoUester  and  not  only  on  that  point  but  Mr.  CoUester, 
testifies  before  you  that  he  was  in  court  every  day  during  that  term  and 
that  the  only  day  that  he  noticed  what  he  thought  was  signs  of  intoxi- 
cation on  the  part  of  Judge  Cox  was  that  memorable  3rd  day  of  April 
when  the  adjournment  was  had:  that  every  morning  he  was  bright,  and 
during  the  day  in  the  same  way,  that  he  noticed  nothing  out  of  the 
way,  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Judge  Cox  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  any  day  except  the  3rd  of  April.  We  have  further 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hayden  which  also  contradicts  Mr.  Lewis;  in  fact 
Mr.  Lewis  stands  out  in  this  charge  in  bold  relief  contradicted  by  every 
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witness  that  has   been  brought  by  the  State.    The  charge  we  meet   here 
is  disposed  of  before  we  get  to  it  with  the  exception  of  the  Srd  day   of 
April  portion.     Mr.  Hayden  says  that  he  could  not  notice  any  signs  of 
liquor,  i>erhaps,  not  until  April  3rd,  (page  35,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
tenth  day)  could  not  notice  any  signs  of  lic^uor,  perhaps  not  until  April 
Srd.    Now,  upon  the  2nd  day  of  April,  which   was   the  only  day,  as   I 
said,  that  we  could  pin  Mr.  Lewis  down  to,  and  find  out  that   he   could 
Btate  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated;  he  says.  Judge  Cox   was  intoxi- 
cated during  the  whole  day.     We  will  see  about  it.     It  is  already  in  ev- 
idence by  the  records  which  Mr.  Hayden  read  from,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  a  motion  was  taken  up  in  the  case  of  Krassen  against 
Bishop,  in  which  Senator  McGovern  was  an  attorney.     It  has  also  been 
testitied  to  by  him  that  the  next  case  taken   up  that  morning  was  the 
case  of  Kassmussen  against  Buxton,  in  which  Mr.  Brownell  was  the  at- 
torney for  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  that  case  was  tried  in  full,  and 
that  then  a  motion  was  made  in  another  cjise  in  which   Senator  McGov- 
ern was  one  of  the  attorneys,  and  that  then  the  jury  in  the   Powers  case 
was  empanneled  and  an  adjournment  Avas  had   for  dinner;  that  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  ex-paHe  divorce  case  of  Fuller  vs.  Fuller 
was  taken  up  before  the  jury,  being  a  case  of  adultery,  and  tried   and 
disposed  of;  and  that  then  the  Powers  case  was   resumed   and  the  trial 
pnieeded  with  during  the  whole  day  and  during  the  evening  session. 

Now,  we  will  call  vvi^nees  before  you  and  show  that  Mr.  Ctdlester  and 
Mr.  Hayden  spoke  the  truth  when  they  said  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober 
on  that  day  and  that  time.  We  will  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the 
State  by  those  witnesses,  contradicting  their  witness,  Mr.  Lewis,  by  call- 
ing before  you  Senator  McGovern,  who  appeared  in  those  two  cases, 
and  Mr.  Brownell,  who  both  will  swear  thtit  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly 
sober;  that  nothing  was  noticed  out  of  the  way;  and  we  will  call  before 
you  one  of  the  jurors  in  the  case  of  Fuller  against  Fuller,  who  sat  as 
oneof  the  jurors  in  that  case,  and  who  was  present  during  the  whole  of 
the  Powers  case  that  was  tried  afterwards,  being  a  witness  in  the  latter 
case,  and  a  juror  in  the  prior  case;  a  man  who  has  known  Judge  Cox 
for  twenty  years;  a  man  who  has  been  his  next  door  neighbor,  almost; 
who  sat  right  there  and  noticed  him;  and  he  will  say,  in  his  testimDny 
before  you,  that  he  noticed  no  signs  of  intoxication,  in  the  conduct, 
manner,  language  or  appearance  of  Judge  Cox.  He  saw  nothing  which 
indicateil,  in  ati}^  way,  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated;  nothing  that 
indicated  even  that  he  was  under  the  intluenco  of  liquor,  during  the 
whole  of  that  day.  We  will  bring  before  you  the  parties  in  the  case 
that  was  tried,  and  .show  by  them  that  the  Judge  was  not  intoxicated; 
and  I  think  that  Mr.  Lewis,  by  that  time,  will  be  so  thoroughly  dispos- 
ed of,  that  there  will  be  no  longer  a  necessity  to  spend  time  or  wind 
npon  him. 

Now,  as  to  the  3d  day  of  April,the  case  is  probably  more  questionable, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone.  As  to  the  3d  day  of  April  it  appears  that  Mr.  Col- 
lester  and  Mr.  Hayden  are  of  the  same  impression  as  Mr.  Lewis,  viz, — 
that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated.  Mind  you,  this  was  the  day  upon 
which  the  Powers  and  Hermann  case  was  taken  up,  and  after  a  short 
time  had  been  spent  in  examining  witnesses,  an  adjouinment  was  had  on 
a  sham  motion  as  has  been  testified  to  here  before  you.  I  say  that  on 
this  day  it  appeal's  that  Mr.  Hayden  and  Mr.  CoUester  had  an  idea  the 
Judge  was  intoxicated,  but  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ?Jthough  Mr.  Lewis  testifies  point  blank  that  Judge  Cox  on  that 
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day  waa  intoxicated  and  unfit  to  proceed  with  the  business,  that  Mi 
Hayden,  the  clerk,  more  carefuli  more  cautious  tells  you  that  he  thougF 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  that  time  ;  that  Mr.  CoUester  w: 
not  ready  to  swear  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated,  but  he  thought  hd 
was  at  least  sleepy  ;  that  the  fourth  witness  that  was  called  upon  thflU 
charge,  Mr.  Newell,  testifies,  not  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated,  buli 
that  he  was  impressed  that  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor^ 
he  thought  he  was.  Now,  there  is  none  of  this,  except  that  of  Mr.  L?wifl^! 
that  is  definite  testimony.  Mr,  Lewis  has  described  to  you  the  appeaxw, 
ance  of  the  Judge  in  the  morning.  He  comes  here  with  an  unblushinijfj 
face  and  tells  you  that  the  Judge's  hair  was  uncombed,  and  his  eyettj 
blood-shot,  etc.  Mr.  Hayden  was  asked  the  question,  as  to  whethel^ 
there  was  any  such  appearance  and  he  said  no.  Mr.  Newell  waa  askeil'^ 
whether  there  was  any  such  appearance,  and  he  said  no  ;  his  hair  wai 
combed  and  his  eyes  were  not  blood-shot.  The  only  thing  that  troubled 
the  Judge, as  Mr.  Newell  explained  it,  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  rather 
dull ;  nothing  out  of  the  way  with  him  except  sleepiness  ;  he  seemed  to 
be  sleepy  ;  and  upon  that  he  bases  his  idea  that  the  Judge  was  intoxi- 
cated. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  testimony  that  ought  to  be  noticed,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  although  some  of  these  witnesses  seem  to  agree  upon 
the  fact  that  they  were  more  or  less  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Judge  was  intoxicated,  yet  when  they  come  to  describe  appearances, 
actions,  and  conduct,  they  flatly  contradict  each  other.  We  have 
already  seen  the  contradiction  by  Newell  and  Hayden  of  what  Mr.  Lewis 
has  testified  to.  Mr.  CoUester  says  the  same  thing,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  him  except  that  he  seemed  sleepy,  either  sick  or 
used  up.  When  you  investigate  further  you  will  find  that  Mr.  I^ewia 
claims  that  he  was  sleepy,  drowsy,  so  that  you  could  not  waken  him  up 
or  get  him  to  pay  attention  ;  and  Mr.  Hayden  tells  you  that  he  was 
quick  in  his  actions,  that  he  snapped  the  attorneys  up.  Now,  is  it  not  a 
remarkable  fact  that  each  of  these  witnesses  should  be  correct  in  their 
supposition,  their  theory  or  opinion,  as  to  the  Judge's  condition,  and  yet 
disagree  so  materially  upon  what  his  actions,  his  line  of  conduct,  and 
his' appearance  was?  There  are  other  discrepancies  in  the  testimony 
between  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Lewis  claims  that  Mr.  CoUester  a.sked  for 
an  adjournment  there,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Judge.  Mr. 
CoUester  swears,  too,  that  he  thinks  he  made  that  same  motion.  Mr. 
Hayden  swears  that  it  was  Mr.  Lewis  that  made  the  motion  for  the  ad- 
journment; and  it  rather  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  the  witnesses  on 
the  part  of  the  defense  that  such  was  the  case.  .Mr.  Lewis  denies  it. 
Mr.  Lewis  denies  that  he  had  any  talk  with  his  client  about  adjourn- 
ment; and  the  impression  that  Mr.  Lewis  leaves  here  is,  that  this  ad- 
journment was  had  by  consent,  on  account  of  the  Judge's  condition.  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  upon  that  question,  as  to  whether  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  that  was  the  true  state  of  facts.  Why,  when 
that  motion  was  made  for  a  continuance,  during  the  trial  of  the  case, 
when  the  adjournment  was  sought  to  be  obtained  during  the  trial  of  the 
case,  for  the  reason  that  a  witness  who  should  be  there  was  not  present, 
the  Judge  spoke  up  and  said :  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  an  unheard  of  pro- 
ceeding. We  cannot  allow  this  jury  to  sit  here  and  wait  for  a  witness 
to  come,"  and  he  was  correct.  Mr.  Lewis  said  that  was  correct  in  law  ; 
and  Mr.  CoUester  also  said  it  was. 

Now,  is  that  the  languge,  is  that  the  judgment  of  a  judge  who  is  so  far 
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under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  attorneys  en- 
gaged before  him  to  ask  for  an  adjournment  because,  they  cannot  safely 
I  proceed  before  him  ?    Is  he  shown,  under  the  testimony,  to  have  done 
^  anything  at  all  there  before  them  that  was  wrong  ?     Has  it  been  shown 
that  in  his  rulings  he  was  wrong?     Not  at  all.     He  had  not  spoken, 
:  hardly  a  word,  as  Mr.  Lewis  said,  and  Mr.  Collester  chimes  in  that  he 
had  not  spoken  a  word.     He  was  sitting  there,  probably,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  probably  drowsy,  perhaps  sleepy;  but  would  that  show  that  they 
conld  not  safely  try  that  case  before  him?     Had  they  tried  it?     Had 
they  made  an  effort?     Had  they  found  that  he  did  not  have  his  wits  or 
hia  knowledge  about  him?     Had  they  found  out  that  it  was  intoxication 
that  was  the  matter  with  him  ?    Now,  it  is  already  in  evidence  here  that 
the  Judge,  during  that  term  of  court,  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
before  the  third  day  of  April,  had  been  running  court  incessantly,  early 
and  late;  starting  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  holding  until  12 ; 
starting  in  again  at  half  past  1  and   continuing  until  6  o'clock  in  the 
e\-ening;  beginning  again  for  a  third  time  at  half  past  7,  and  continuing 
until  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night.     A  man  who  is  under  the  mental  strain 
that  a  judge  under  such  circumstances  would  be,  would  be  more  than  a 
man  if  he  could  stand  the  pressure  without  showing  it;  if  he  could  avoid 
looking  weary  and  fagged  out,  "  tired  out,"  as  Mr.  Collester  says  his  im- 
nression  was  at  the  time.    Further,  upon  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  that 
judge  Cox  was  a  drinking  man,  attributing  it  to  a  spree,  but  having  no 
endence  of  it,  this  man,  who  has  sat  here  and  admitted  that  he  stood 
before  Judge  Cox,  the  respondent,  on  the  occasion  testified  to,  and  vio- 
lated the  oaths  that  as  an  attorney  he  took  never  to  deceive  the  court  by 
any  artifice  whatsoever;  a  man  who  has  stood  here  and  admitted,  as  Mr. 
Lewis  has,  that  he  arose  there  and  stated  that  he  knew  that  it  was  true 
that  Collester  wanted  a  witness  from  Waseca,  and  yet  acknowledging 
before  you  that  that  statement  was  false,  admitting  that  he  had  broken 
the  oath  that  he  took  when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  all  the 
courts  of  this  State,  he  now  comes  before  you  to  ask  you  to  receive  his 
oath  as  to  the  truth  of  what  he  testifies  to,  when  he  sweai*s  with  a  bitter- 
ueffi  that  is  dlmost  unsupassed,  a  bitterness  that  is  so  strong  that  one 
would  almost  think  he  lived  in  the  respondent's  district,  and  was  one  of 
the  candidates  for  his  oflficial  shoes. 

It  will  probably  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  you,  Senators,  if  we 
Bhall  l)e  able  to  show,  upon  this  article,  that  when  the  adjournment  was 
had  in  the  Powers  case,  on  the  8d  day  of  April,  it  was  not  because 
Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated,  nor  because  he  was  unfit  to  do  the  business, 
bat  because  one'  of  the  attorneys  in  that  case  desired  to  steal  a  paper  of 
unportance  in  the  case  from  the  possession  of  the  other  attorney;  when 
it  is  shown  to  you  that  his  client  informed  him  that  he  had  to  have  that 
pa|»er  or  lose  the  case,  and  that  of  an  adjournment  or  something  ought  to 
U  ha<l  in  order  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  if  it  can  then  be  shown  to  you  that 
he  proposed  the  matter  an  adjournment  as  an  excuse,  that  he  tried  to 
make  the  other  attorney  in  the  case  believe  that  the  Judge  was  intoxi- 
cated, and  that  that  paper  disappeared  after  the  adjournment  and  was 
never  entered  in  the  case  or  oflfered  in  the  case.  Then  it  probably  will 
be  seen  why  this  accusation  is  made  against  the  respondent.  Then  it 
probably  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  because  this  respondent  was  drunk 
or  intoxicated  or  unfit  to  proceed  with  the  business,  that  this  adjourn- 
ment was  had,  as  you  are  led  to  believe  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
bat  that  it  was  that  he  might  commit  a  rascality,  that  he  might  commit 
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another  breach  of  his  oath  and  steal  a  paper  and  a  record  from  the  at- 
torney on  the  oj)po8ite  side.  If  that  conies  out,  I  ask  you  to  take  Mr. 
Lewis  at  your  mercy  and  decide  what  his  testimony  before  you  here  ifl 
worth. 

It  will  be  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  defense  that  Judge  Cox  on  that 
morning  did  not  feel  well.     It  will  be  admitted,  and  it  has  already  been 
brought  out  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  prosecution  that  he  was  then  and 
for  some  time  had  been  suffering  from  a  boil.     Now,  gentlemen    who 
have  suffered  from  the  sjime  malady  know  what  there  is  in  that      They 
know  what  a  strain  is  thrown  upon  a  man  to  sit  with  such  a  plague  up- 
on his  body,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  straining  every  nerve  to  do 
right,  and  to  keep  his  mind  clear  on  the  business  before  him.     It   will 
not  be  wondered  at  that  Judge  Cox,  under  those  circumstances,  suffer- 
ing that  bodily  pain,  with  the  mental   wear  and  tear  that  he  endured 
there  during  that  time,  with  the  strain  upon  his  nerves  and  body,  con- 
sequent upon  having  to  sit  there  all  that  time,   despatching  business  in 
a  more  expeditious  manner  than  had  ever  been  done  before  in  that  coun- 
ty, working  day  and  night,  the  attorneys  protesting  against  it,  because 
unable  to  stand  it,  although  he  sat  there  performing  the  hardest,  the 
most  laV)orious,  the  most  wearing  part  of  the  labor;  I  say  it  would    not 
be  wondered  at  if,  after  he  had   gotten  through  with  fourteen  day's 
exercise  of  that  nature,  going  there  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  related  to  you,  that  he  should  have  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of 
an  ordinary  spectator,  not  merely  tired  and  weary,  but  utterly  "fagged 
out,"  and  this  will  be  more  manifest  when  it  will  be  shown  to  you  that 
during  that  >veek,  and  particularly   during  the  trial   of  that  case,   the 
plague  from  which  he  suffered,  the  boil,  was  so  bad  that  it  was  imoossi- 
ble  for  him  to  get  sleep,  that  if  he  went  to  bed  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  get  sleep,  and  that  the  only   way   in   which  he  could  wile  away 
the  time  was  to  sit  up  and  partake  of  some  innocent  amusement,   and  I 
think  it  will  appear  in  evidence  that  probably  that  night,  not  being  able 
to  sleep,  he  lel't  his  bed  and  stayed  up  till  one  or  two  o'clock.     He  came 
then   to  the  court  room   in  the   morning   weary    and   worn-looking, 
probably  looking  tired  and  sleepy.     I  believe  our  witnesses  will  admit 
that  he  was,  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  one  of  them  will  say,  I  believe, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  either  his  appearance,  his  actions,  or  his  con- 
duct, all  the  way  through  that  showed  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Hay  den  would  have  you  believe  that  when  court  was  adjourned 
the  Judge  was  in  such  a  condition  that  he  had  to  take  him  up  to  the 
hotel  and  put  him  to  bed.  It  is  in  testimony  that  the  Judge  that 
morning,  complained,  both  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Hay'den,  to  one  of 
them  of  having  a  severe  headache  and  to  the  other,  of  having  a  sick 
headache,  which  would  naturally  Ibllow  from  the  strain  that  he  had 
been  subjected  to  in  sitting  up  part  of  the  night.  Mr.  Hayden  would 
have  you  infer  that  he  carried  the  Judge  up  to  the  hotel  and  put  him  to 
bed,  leaving  you  to  infer  fafther  from  that,  that  the  Judge  was  in  such 
a  condition  that  there  could  not  be  any  question  as  to  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  Upon  cross-exauji nation,  it  appears  that  that  language, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hayden,  was  malicious,  for  it  was  not  a  fact.  AH 
that  he  did  in  Uiking  the  Judge  to  his  lu^tel,  was  to  say,  "Come  and 
walk  up  to  the  hotel.  Judge;"  and  they  walked  together.  That  all  there 
was  about  putting  him  to  bed,  was  that  he  w\alked  up  in  his  room  with 
him,anvl  that  the  Judge  took  his  coat  off  and  laid  his  teeth  on  the  table, 
and  that  Mr.  Hayden  left.     I  would  not  sjiy  that  there  was  malice  in 
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diftt;  I  wonld  rather  think  that  it  was  carelessly  made,  if  it  were  not 
followed  up  by  the  statement  that  when  he  met  Judge  Cox  down  in  the 
hall,  he  said,  *'Come,  let  ns  walk  up  town,"  and  Judge  Cox  said,  "No, 
thank  you,  I  have  had  enough;  I  have  taken  enough."  Now,  upon 
eroes-examination  he  abandons  that.  He  says  that  Judge  Cox  proba- 
bly Baidy  ''No,  thank  you;  I  don't  want  anything."  There  is  a  diflference 
in  the  two  statements.  "I  have  had  enough,"  would  imply  that  he  was 
in  an  intoxicated  condition  at  the  time.  If  he  stated  as  he  says  on 
croes-examination,  that  he  did,  that  he  could  not  tell  which  of  the  ex-  - 
pressions  it  was,  but  that  he  probably  said,  "No,  I  thank  you,  I  dont 
want  anything  now;"  there  is  this  difference  in  it,  that  that  does  not 
knply  any  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  that  he  had  been  drink* 
ins  at  all. 

But,  ^ntlemen,  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  Mr.  Hayden's  testimony 
is  &l8e  m  toto,  in  that  particular,  that  he  did  not  even  go  up  with  Judge 
Cox,  much  less  take  him  up,  that  he  did  not  go  to  his  bed  room,  much 
lesB  put  him  to  bed.  We  mil  show  you,  I  think,  bv  a  reputable  witness 
iiuA  1^,  and  another  gentleman,  who  is  here  and  who  is  ready  to  testify 
went  up  the  street  together,  that  Judge ,  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  that  he 
oompkuned  of  a  headache,  that  they  went  in  to  a  saloon  and  Judge  Cox 
took  a  pony  of  beer,  and  then  went  up  and  lay  down.  Upon  this 
brsttch  of  the  article,  we  will  bring  before  you  not  attorneys,  (there  was 
nobody  tiiere  but  those  who  have  testified  to  it,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  find  out)  but  we  will  bring  before  you  the  deputy  sheriflF  thai 
was  in  attendance  upon  that  day  ;  we  will  bring  before  you  two  gen* 
flemen  who  sat  as  jurors  in  the  case  of  Powers  against  Harmann  ;  we 
will  bring  before  you  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  and  one  of  the  wit» 
neaees  for  the  party  on  the  other  side,  and  we  will  bring  before  you  an- 
other respectable  business  man  of  that  town,  who  was  present  there  in 
oourt  during  the  forenoon,  and  we  will  show  by  all  these  witnesses  that 
there  is  no  doubt  in  their  mind  that,  at  the  time,  although  the  Judge  was 
weary  and  tired,  there  was  no  such  drowsiness  as  Mr.  Lewis  has  testified 
to ;  that  all  there  was  to  it  was  that  he  looked  tired  and  weary,  and  that 
he,  in  their  opinion,  was  perfectly  sober  at  that  time. 

The  opening  upon  the  part  of  the  State  promised  considerable.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  think  of  it  when  I  heard  it,  uncertain  whether  it 
was  done  to  prejudice  the  public  mind,  or  to  prejudice  the  Senate 
against  this  respondent;  but  promises  were  certainly  Vnade  in  that  open- 
ing which  have  never  been  fulfilled,  proof  of  which  the  State  has  not 
produced  before  you  although  they  agreed  so  to  do.  Mr.  Manager 
Hicks  stated  in  his  opening,  in  regard  to  this  particular  day,  on  page 
deven,  speeiking  of  the  clerk  : 

At  the  banning  of  the  coort  in  the  afternoon,  he  goes  over  to  the  hotel,  gets 
Judge  Cox  and  escorts  him  back  to  the  court-house  and  acts  as  a  convoy  to  keep 
hia  from  getting  into  those  hell  lioles,  sun*  >unding  him  upon  evervside,  and  when 
he  gets  him  to  tCe  court-room,  the  respondent,  upon  his  own  motion,  Y^as  obliged 
to  adjoarn  the  court  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  driven  out  by  hig 
Iriendt,  away  from  town,  in  order  to  be  kept  sober. 

I  say  that,  certainly,  is  a  specific  assertion.  I  say  it  certainly  will 
create  prejudice  in  anybody's  mind  to  have  these  things  stated  as  facts; 
•ad  I  ask  you  why,  if  they  are  facts,  they  are  not  proven  ?  Is  there  any 
evident  here  that  Mr.  Hayden  took  him  down  there,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  ad}ourn  court,  and  that  he  aeted  as  a  convoy  to  him  to  keep  him  out 
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of  the  "hell-holes?"  Is  there  a  scintilla  of  evidence  before  you  ibnt 
Judge  Cox  required  anybody  to  take  him  out  that  afternoon,  much  leas 
to  keeu  him  away  from  town,  so  as  to  keep  him  sober?  There  is  not  m 
scintilla  of  evidence  before  you  on  that  point. 

Besides,  I  think  it  has  already  appeared  in  evidence  here  by  one  o€ 
these  men,  who  knew  Judge  Cox  intimately, — I  have  particular  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Lamberton,  who  is  a  witness  for  the  State,  who  has  known 
Judge  Cox  for  years  and  years,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  living  in  the 
same  town  with  him,  and  who  has  been  on  intimate  terms  of  acquaint^ 
ance  with  him, — that  he  has  never  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  when  he 
was  drowsy  ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  shown  to  you  conclusively,  that 
whenever  Judge  Cox  is  intoxicated,  or  in  his  life  has  been  intoxicated, 
that  the  verv  last  thing  that  ever  happens  is  that  he  gets  drowsy  and 
sleepy;  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a  wildness  about  him  that  is  almost 
unsurpassable;  that  no  man  ever  saw  Judge  Cox  drunk,  and  saw  him 
sleepy.  I  vouch  here  for  the  correctness  of  that  statement.  Besides 
that,  you  will  notice  that  we  tried  to  draw  out  from  this  witness,  Mr. 
Lewis,  particularly,  as  well  as  the  other  witnesses  on  the  other  charge^ 
certain  peculiarities  about  the  face  of  Judge  Cox.  I  believe  we  can  show 
you  that  it.  is  invariably  the  fact  whenever  Judge  Cox  is  intoxicated, 
that  a  little  scar  on  his  nose  gets  very  perceptibly  red,  and  the  nose  a 
livid  white  hue  ;  a  little  scar  on  the  left  cheek,  that  he  has  received,  I 
don't  know, when,  or  under  what  circumstances,  gets  black.  Now,  that 
certainly  is  b  peculiarity  that  a  party  would  notice  in  the  first  instance, 
and  immediately  under  such  circumstances.  I  think  we  can  show  by 
his  old  partner,  by  his  friends  in  St.  Peter,  who  have  seen  him  when  he 
was  on  sprees,  before  his  election  as  Judge,  that  they  never  saw  him  in- 
toxicated, unless  these  marks  appeared  very  prominently  on  his  ace ; 
and  certainly,  if  they  were  there,  they  could  not  help  but  be  noticed. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  third  article,  being  the  so-called 
tr^al  of  the  Wells  vs.  Grezike  case,  in  New  Ulm.  That  is  a  charge,  that, 
at  the  first  glance  seems  to  have  been  made  out  pretty  fully,  but  before 
we  get  through  with  this  matter,  you  will  probably  have  considerable 
more  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  that  charge  than  vou  now  have.  It  is 
true,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  this  respondent,  that  upon  this  charge 
men  have  testified,  one  man,  at  least,  who  occupies  a  high  position  in 
the  community  which  naturally  throws  a  atmosphere  of  reasonableness, 
of  truth,  etc.,  over  his  testimony.  I  have  reference  to  the  Hon.  M.  J. 
Severance;  but  I  think  we  can  satisfy  you,  before  we  close  this  case, 
that  when  Judge  Severance  testifies  in  the  harsh,  strong  language  that 
he  does  and  imagines  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated,  as  he  claims  he 
was  at  that  time,  that  there  is  an  explanation  for  it.  I  will  not  now 
dwell  upon  that,  but  1  desire  to  call  you  attention  upon  this  article,  to 
the  manifest  difference  which  there  is  between  the  testimony  that  has 
been  adduced  to  support  it,  one  so  great,  indeed,  that  it  seems  to  have 
taken,  in  its  description  of  the  condition  of  the  respondent,  all  the 
ranges  from  sobriety  to  a  condition  of  complete  drunkenness,  and  to 
ask  you  whether  or  not  taking  the  testimony  already  in,  contradictory 
as  it  is,  it  is  made  out  even  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  call  upon  us  for 
our  defense.  Let  us  compare  the  testimony.  Mr.  Pierce  swears  that 
Judge  Cox,  during  the  trial  of  that  case  was  "  drunk  as  a  fool,  was  crazy 
drunk;"  that  they  treated  him  '*  like  an  irresponsible  person;"  that  "he 
was  entirely  unconscious."  That  is  Mr.  Pierce's  testimony.  Mr.  Sever- 
ance is  not  able  to  swear  up  to  that  mark;  he  says,  ."He  was  intoxica- 
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ted,"  and  that  he  "  thought  the  intoxication  increased  during  the  hear- 
ing that  lasted  four  or  five  hours." 

Mr.  Goodenow  states  that  *'he  was  exceedingly  drunk."  That  is  the 
testimony  of  those  three  witnesses.  We  then  come  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Webber,  that  the  Judge  appeared  to  be  partially  intoxicated,  and 
that  he  formed  that  impression  as  to  his  partial  intoxication,  not  from 
his  appearance,  for  there  was  nothing  particular  in  that,  nor  from  his 
conduct,  for  he  did  and  said  but  little,  but  that  he  formed  that  impres- 
sion from  a  remark  made  by  the  Judge,  before  he  went  into  the  court 
house,  that  he  did  not  trust  any  of  those  fellows  very  much.  Now,  I 
asked  him,  did  the  Judge  say  anything  at  that  time, about  intoxication? 
No,  sir.  That  was  all  he  said,  was  it;  that  he  did  not  "trust  any  of  you 
fellows,  too  much  ?"  That  was  all.  Now,  I  submit  whether  any  rea- 
sonable or  sensible  man  has  a  right  to  draw  an  inference  of  drunkenness 
or  intoxication  from  such  a  remark.  It  seems,  he  says,  the  Judge  hesi- 
tated somewhat  about  going  on  with  the  business.  The  court  had  ad- 
journed, and  the  remark  that  he  made  in  regard  to  his  not  trusting  any 
of  them  too  much,  might  have  had  reference  to  the  fact — as  a  joking 
lemark — ^that  they  would  take  advantage  of  any  question  of  law;  that 
they  would  try  to  fool  him;  that  they  would  misstate  the  law,  and  mis- 
state the  evidence;  that  he  could  not  trust  them;  there  might  have 
been  a  hundred  reasons  for  it;  we  do  not  know  in  what  connection  it 
came  up. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Lind  testifies  as  to  this  same  drunk.  "Judge 
Cox  was  not  sob^,  nor  would  I  say  he  was  drunk;  had  been  intoxicated 
the  night  before;  felt  dull;  had  the  katzenjavnneny  as  we  C6dl  it  at  New 
Ulm;  had  the  re-action  of  the  drunk;  I  don't  think  he  was  drunk;  he 
Buffered  from  the  dullness  that  followed  after  the  spree  is  over;  I  think 
the  liquor  was  dead  in  him;  he  was  suffering  from  the  relapse;  the 
drunk  was  over;  I  did  not  notice  any  derangement  of  his  intellectual 
faculties."  He  was  asked  whether  he  was  "terribly  drunk?"  No,  sir. 
Was  he  "crazy  drunk  ?"  No,  sir.  And  of  course,  he  was  not,  when  he 
Bays  he  was  not  drunk  at  all. 

\ow,  I  say,  how  will  you  connect  this  testimony  ?  Here  is  a  man  on 
one  side  who  testifies  that  he  was  "  crazy  drunk"  and,  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter,  testified  also  that  he  incessantly  interrupted  them,  that  he 
made  foolish  remarks,  and  rendered  foolish  decisions  and  complain- 
ed because  nobody  would  hold  his  decisions  ;  and  here  is  an- 
other man  who  swears  that  the  Judge  was  partially  drunk,  and  he  did 
but  little  but  sit  quiet  there,  and  the  third  one  swears  that  he  was  not 
drunk  at  all,  that  he  had  been  drinking  the  night  before,  was  dull  in  his 
bead,  and  had  the  katzenjammen! — and  I  desire  fully  to  explain  that 
temi,  as  it  is  a  technical  term  and  a  technical  term  in  a  foreign  language. 
Senators,  at  least  some  of  them,  have,  perhaps,  sometimes  had  a  little 
spree  in  the  evening,  upon  champagne  or  more  common  beverage,  and 
perhaps  drank  a  little  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  walk 
Btaight.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  intoxicated  to  have  the 
hUzenjaimnen  in  the  morning.  It  can  be  had  where  a  man  has  drank  just 
enough  to  put  his  system  out  of  order.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  we 
well  knew,  at  least,  most  persons  are  so  fixed,  that  in  the  morning  fol- 
lowing a  drinking  bout  most  persons  feel  a  little  dull,  their  head  does 
M  feel  exactly  right,  there  is  an  ache  in  it  somewhere;  they  feel  that  the 
6ye$  are  dull;  they  do  not  feel  well  generally.  Now  this  feeling  does  not 
W^  until  the  spree  is  over,  until  the  effect  of  the  liquor  is  over.    So 
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long  as  the  Qpree  lasts,  so  long  is  theve  ho  dullness;  but  when  the  era 
is  over,  when  a  sleep  has  been  had, — for  it  is  necessary  that  a  Bleep 
should  be  had  first, — so  that  the  effect  of  the  liquor  is  deadened,  so  that 
this  liquor  which  was  once  a  stimulant  has  become,  as  you  might  ^^7$ 
modified  and  is  dead  in  you,  and  you  feel  bad,  ''feel  mean," — ^thattt 
about  the  way  you  express  it, — ^as  a  man  generally  does  after  having 
been  on  a  sjpree^  in  the  evening,  and  having  slept  it  out,  that  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  Axiteenjammen.  If  he  had  that  he  certainly  was  nol 
drunk  when  he  had  it,  because  that  would  not  set  in  until  the  drunk 
was  over,  and  we  are  not  charged  here  with  having  koUzenjammen,  or  witk 
suffering  from  dullness  or  heaviness  the  next  day,  and  therefore,  with 
being  unable  to  discharge  our  duty. 

We  are  charged  here  with  being  drunk  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty. 
Now,  I  say,  it  was  probably  wrong  for  the  Judge  to  ffet  drunk  there  Ihat 
night,  if  he  did  get  drunk;  he  had  no  business  probaoly  to  drink  at  all, 
but  he  is  not  charged  with  that  in  this  case.  He  is  charged  with  being 
drunk  the  next  day,  during  the  trial  of  that  case.  I  say  that  Mr.  Lind% 
testimony  shows — and  I  apprehend  that  he  is  an  expert,  from  the  way 
he  testifies  all  the  way  through  here,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  lives  i^ 
New  Ulm,  I  suppose  he  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be — ^that  when  he  teati* 
fies  to  that,  as  he  certainly  has  not  shown  Judge  Cox  any  mercy  at  oth^ 
places,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  make  it  any  less  in 
this  case  than  it  really  was.  An  examination  of  his  testimony,  and 
comparison  of  it  with  other  testimony  in  the  case,  will  show  the  contra* 
dictions  I  have  mentioned.  Contrast  it  here  with  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Pierce,  and  of  Judge  Severance,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Goodenow,  the 
man  who  comes  here  and  swears  that  Judge  Cox  was  exceedingly  drunk, 
although  he  swears  at  the  same  time,  that  he  sat  with  his  back  to  him 
all  the  forenoon,  probably  turning  around  three  or  four  times  during  the 
forenoon  for  four  or  five  seconds  at  a  time.  I  say  the  testimony  cannot 
be  reconciled.  If  John  Lind's  testimony  is  correct  then  the  others  are 
wrong,  because  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  There  can  be  no  hon- 
est mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pierce  that  the  Judge  was  "  raving  drunk, 
crazv  drunk,"  and  acted  as  he  describes  he  did,  if  Mr.  Lind  is  telling  the 
truth,  because  the  two  are  incompatible.  Mr.  Lind  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Webber,  and  Mr.  Pierce  is  supported  by  Judge  Severance.  But  we  will 
go  further;  Mr.  Pierce  testifiea  too,  that  all  the  time  during  that  trial 
the  Judge  was  interrupting  them,  that  he  was  hardly  ever  still,  that  he 
was  all  the  time  making  orders  and  decisions  that  nobody  heeded.  Let 
us  see  what  the  other  testimony  is.  Mr.  Webber  said  he  sat  there  and 
said  but  little;  he  sat  there  and  did  but  little;  he  only  spoke  once  when 
he  wanted  to  know  if  we  were  going  to  admit  such  evidence."  That  is 
Mr.  Webber's  testimony.  Mr.  Lind's  testimony  is  "I  don't  remember 
his  making  any  rulings  or  orders,  would  have  remembered  it  if  he  had" 
— flatly  contradicts  Mr.  Pierce. 

Judge  Severance  testifies  also  in  answer  to  my  question,  "Did  he 
interrupt  you  incessantly  during  that  trial  ?"  "No,  sir,  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind."  He  testifies,  too,  that  once  or  twice  the  Judge  spoke  about 
an  undertaking  on  an  attachment.  Mr.  Pierce  stands  alone  there  in 
that  wholesde  swearing  vrith  all  the  balance  against  him.  Again  Mr« 
Pierce  swears,  that  "he  complained  that  nobody  would  listen  to  him  ;  all 
the  time  mumbling  to  himself,  supposing  he  was  trying  the  case,  right 
then  and  there."  Mr.  Lind,  when  asked  the  same  question,  answered 
that  be  did  not  bear  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  that  no* 
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tedy  mm  minding  him  ;  that  he  heard  no  talking  and  mnmbling  while 
kc  was  upon  the  bench,  and  that  he  would 'have  heard  and  remembered 
it  if  there  had  been  anything  of  the  kind.     He  also  testified  further  that 
he  did  not  lemember  anything  extraordinary  about  his  behavior  on  this 
occasion  ;  if  there  had  been  he  thinks  he  would  have  remembered  it.  He 
tiao  eays  that  the  Judge  only  interfered  once. ;  that  Cole  objected  to  cer- 
tain testimony  and  gave  his  reasons,  and  that  the  Judge  said  that  if 
tiMMse  reasons  were  true  they  might  just  as  well  settle  the  case  then  and 
there.    Now  does  that  testimony  show  that  Mr.  Pierce  was  correct,  that 
be  was  making  orders  and  decisions  all  the  time,  that  he  was  evidently 
supposing  that  he  was  trying  the  case  right  then  and   there,  when,  in- 
tteid  of  that,  it  had  been  agreed  that  it  should  be  submitted  without 
deciding  anything.    The  very  language  that  he  used,  *if  that  was  cor- 
rect it  might  Just  as  well  be  decided  then  and  there"  showed  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  about,  showed  that  he  knew  that  he  was  not  required 
io  decide  any   question  at  that  time ;  they   hadn't  been  doing  that 
before,  but  that  point  struck  him  so  forcibly  that  he  said  we  might  just 
tt  well  go  on,  there  is  no  use  waiting,  we  might  just  as  well  decide  it 
right  here. 

The  inferenoe  was  left  by  Mr.  Pierce  that  the  reason  this  amanuensis 
was  chosen  to  take  down  the  testimony  was  because  the  judge  was  in 
tfaecondition  he  was  there  that  morning.  He  states  in  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Judge's  condition  that  morning  had  anything  to 
do  with  that  course  of  proceeding,  "it  had  everything  to  do  witn  it,  sir;*' 
and  five  minutes  before  that  time  he  had  sworn,  as  Mr.  Severance  after- 
wards swore,  that  that  arrangement  was  made  the  afternoon  before  !  The 
condition  of  the  Judge  the  following  day  had  everything  to  do  with  the 
amingement  what  was  made  the  aftenioon  before;  that  is  sensible,  that 
is  t  kwyer-like  statement  !  And  Mr.  Lind  told  us  it  was  not  on  ac- 
otmntof  his  inability  that  the  arrangement  was  made  at  all;  that  the 
arrangement  was  made  because  the  Judge  would  not  take  the  testimony 
himself;  and  Mr.  Severance  tells  us  that  when  as  he  now  claims,  he  went 
over  in  an  alley  and  found  the  Judge  standing  there;  talking  with  some- 
body; that  the  Judge  first  refused  to  take  the  case  up  the  next  day;  that 
hesud  he  would  not  take  it  up,  court  having  adjourned  and  it  was  only 
to  acoommodate  them  that  he  finally  agreed  to  do  it;  but  then  only  on  the 
condition,  which  he  Wwwrffprapo^ea,  not  giving  it  out  at  all,  as  Pierce 
would  have  you  believe,  that  they  were  obliged  to  do  this  in  order  to  go 
on,— -but  the  Judge  prosposing  to  them,  that  if  they  would  get  an  am- 
anaensis  to  take  the  testimony  and  submit  the  points,  that  then  he 
would  go  on  and  try  it  then  and  there,  and  not  otherwise. 

I  do  not  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  smaller  and  less  important 

differences  between  the  witnesses  upon  this  charge,  there  are  several; 

there  is  the  statement  upon  the  part  of  the  witness  Pierce  that  he  had 

never  know  during  his  experience  of  such  a  practice  as  submitting  a 

case  in  that  way  without  any  rulings  being  made.     Now  it  is  a  matter 

of  fact,  as  every  practicing  lawyer  knows  to  be  so,  that  it  is  done  every 

day  in  the  year  in  our  courts;  that  court  cases  are  frequently  tried  in 

I     that  way;  that  not  a  single  ruling  is  made  upon  the  objections  and  that 

I     the  whole  investigation  proceeds,  and  the  objections  and  exceptions  are 

noted,  and  the  court  reserves  the  decision  and  then  allows  an  exception 

I     to  the  party  he  rules  against,  upon  the   final    decison  of  the  question. 

Now,  Mr.  Lind  tells  you  that  he  knows  it  to  be  done  very  freouently  in 

I     ^vutjf  cases,  for  iostance  such  as  this  was,  and  that  it  would  nave  been 
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done  h^re  whether  the  Judge  had  been  drunk  or  sober.  Mf .  Severahd 
tells  you  it  is  a  very  common  practice  and  an  every  day  occurrence,  j 
do  not  claim  that  this  is  material  to  the  case,  except  as  it  shows,  whaki 
wonderful  liar  is  that  man  Pierce.  That  same  man  Pierce  says  "that  tU 
Judge  was  requested  to  keep  quiet;  that  is  just  the  way  we  talked  lij 
him."  And  when  Mr.  Severance  was  asked  whether  they  treated  tbi 
Judge  in  that  way,  as  an  irresponsible  person,  as  Mr.  Pierce  claims,  bf 
says  "nothing  of  the  kind."  And  you  know,  gentlemen  of  the  Sei 
that  Pierce  might  have  said  this,  but  that  men  like  Gordon  E.  Cole 
Judge  Severance  would  not  so  treat  the  court.  Pierce  might  have  d« 
it,  but  those  men  are  gentlemen  and  would  never  have  done  it,  even  if 
were  drunk,  as  Mr.  Fierce  would  have  you  believe  they  treated  tl 
respondent.  Mr.  Pierce  tells  you  that  "everybody  in  the"  room  could  8q| 
that  the  Judge  was  drunk."  Mr.  Severance  tells  you  that  his  eyes  w 
red;  his  eyelids  were  swollen, and  his  face  was  swollen  and  inflarai 
Mr.  Webber,  on  the  other  hand,who  has  known  him  for  a  long  time,w! 
has  lived  in  New  Ulm  for  several  years,  and  who  knows  him  better, 
has  seen  him  oftener  than  Mr.  Severance  or  Mr.  Pierce,  says,  there 
nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was  drunk  in  his  actions  ;  that  he  simply 
there ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was  drunk  in 
appearance,  except  that  his  face  might  probably  have  shown  a  lark  frooil 
the  night  before  ;  that  he  was  kind  of  stolid  in  the  face,  as  it  would  hi! 
natural  for  a  man  to  be  probably,  that  had  the  ^^katzenjammen.^^  J 

Now,  I  ask  you  gentlemen,  how  it  is,  that  what  was  promised  in  thi 
opening  of  this  case,  would  be  brought  forward  under  this  article,  hilj 
not  been  done.  Why  is  it  that  only  Pierce  and  Lind  and  Webber  wbi! 
swear  through  all  this  district,  through  its  length  and  breadth,  as  1^ 
cases  of  intoxication  of  this  respondent,  why  is  it  that  they  and  Vb^ 
Severance  are  the  only  attorneys  who  are  brought  in  here  ?  Why  is  fi| 
that  the  Hon.  Gordon  E.  Cole,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  honoraUyl 
men  that  this  State  has  ever  produced,  has  not  been  heard  to  testify  asti 
whether  the  Judge  was  drunk  in  that  case.  It  was  promised  that  hi 
should  be  here  and  testify,  but  instead  of  that  they  nave  had  to  resoilj 
to  this  little  man  Goodenow, — ^a  man  who  as  it  has  already  come  outj 
in  evidence,  was  claimed  to  have  done  a  mean  trick  by  falsifying  eleo*! 
tion  returns,  and  the  man  who  as  the  evidence  shows,  appeared  as  ii 
prosecutor  against  this  respondent  before  the  House  of  IlepresentativeaL; 
m  1878,  and  did  what  he  could  to  injure  him  at  that  time, — a  man  vrbo\ 
is  already  shown  to  be  a  sworn  enemy  of  this  respondent, — why  is  il| 
that  the  Hon.  Gordon  E.'^Cole  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  witnesses er*; 
amined  here  bv  the  state  ?  Why  is  it  that  although  he  was  subpcft*; 
naed,  brought  here  and  examined  before  the  judiciary  committee,  at- 
though  he  was  subpoenaed  and  brought  here  as  a  witness  on  this  triaLi 
and  danced  attendance  on  this  court  for  days,  that  he  was  not  called 
upon  the  stand,  but  that  resort  was  had  to  little  Goodenow  to  replace 
him  !  Why  ?  Because  the  testimony  of  Gordon  E.  Cole,  to  say  tha 
most,  would  not  exceed  that  of  John  Lind,  that  the  Judge  had  evident- 
ly been  on  a  spree  the  night  before,  and  that  probably  his  nerves  were 
somewhat  shattered,  but  that  in  his  opinion  he  was  not  intoxicated  at 
the  time.  That  is  the  reason  why  Gordon  E.  Cole,  although  subpoe* 
naed  and  in  attendance  upon  this  court  was  not  called  as  a  witness  upon; 
this  article. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  the  managers  in  this  case  desire?  Isittlte 
truth?    Is  it  honest  and  fair  treatment  of  this  respondent?     Is  it  t 
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true  statement  of  the  facts  that  they  are  after  ?  Do  they  desire  to  have 
them  brought  before  you  by  respectable  and  responsible  men,  or  is  it 
the  feet,  that  they  do  not  care,  except  to  get  men  who  can  swear  strong 
enough  ?  It  looks  almost  that  way.  We  had  expected  to  see  Generju 
Cole  upon  the  witness  stand,  called  there  bv  the  State,  and  throwing 
the  weight  of  his  testimony  in  our  favor,  as  ne  was  not  called  we  shall 
call  him  and  we  shall  let.  you  have  the  benefit  of  his  judgment,  and  I 
think  it  will  at  least  offset  that  of  Judge  Severence. 

But  we  have  other  men  here  than  the  attorneys  who  were   present  in 
that  case.    There  was  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  it  appears  was  present, 
aad  sat  and  talked  with  the  respondent  during  a  portion  of  this  trial. 
We  will  call   that  clerk.     He  is  no  friend  of  this  respondent,  he  has  al- 
ready been  upon  the  stand,  and  sworn  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he 
thought  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  in  court.    We  will  call  upon  that 
same  man  who  has  been  a  willing  witness  for  the  State,  and  as  I  said, 
is  no  friend,  politically  or  personally  of  this  respondent,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  nevertheless  we  shall  call  him,  and  you  will  hear  froni  his  lips 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  condition,  actions  or  appearance  of  the 
respondent  at  that  time  to  indicate  that  he  was  intoxicated.     We  will 
call  upon  the  parties  in  that  case;  and  we  have  made  it  a  rule  gentle- 
men, to  call  upon  the  parties  in  all  of  these  matters  whenever  we  have 
been  able  to  find  them.    Attorneys  who  are  candidates  for  the  Judge's 
shoes  are  not  such  witnesses  as  we  desire  to  rely   upon;  attorneys  who 
may  have  been   beaten  in  a  petty  case,  and  who  have  got  a  grudge 
against  the   respondent  because  thev  through  their  ignorance   were 
beaten,  we  do  not  want  as  witnesses,  if  we  can  get  other  good  and  re- 
liable men.     We  think  that  the  parties  in  a  case  liave  more  real  interest 
in  the  result  than  the  attorneys  have,  that  they  have  larger  interests  at 
stake,  than  the  lawyers,  for  the  lawyers  always  look  out  for  their  own 
fees.    Now,  then,  parties  that  have  their  property,  and  their  property 
rights,  and  their  interests  iJP  stake  in  such  a  case,  some  of  them  to  a 
lai^er,  some    to  a  smaller  extent,  are  apt  to  notice,  and  notice  more 
particularly  and  correctly  the  condition  of  a  judge  who  is  to  sit  in  the 
trial  of  their  case  than  anybody  else.     In  this  case  the  parties  on  one 
side  were  non-residents  and  were  not  present.    The  parties  oh  the  other 
ride  were  Mr.  Gezike  and  Mr.  Behnke;  they  were  both  defendants  in 
the  case.    Mr.  Behnke,  if  I  understand  correctly,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  citizens  of  New  Ulm,  a  man  who  has  lived  there  for  vears,  an 
early  settler  in  that  county,  a  man  of  some  means,  a  man  of  business, 
and  a  man  of  intelligence,  who  has  known  this  respondent  for  years.     I 
understand  that  that  man  had  at  stake  in  this  case  about  $25,000,  all 
that  he  had  in  the  world.     Mr.  Gezike,  who  was  the  other  party  defend- 
ant, is  an  intelligent  man  who  has  been  the  sheriflF  of  that  county   for 
years,  who  has  served  under  this  respondent  in  the  army,  who  has  been 
^Ih  him  and  seen  more  or  less  of  him  for  26  years. 
Judge  Cox.     Not  in  the  army,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  desire  to  correct  that  statement;  it  was  a  misun- 
derstanding on  my  part,  the  gentleman  has  not  been  in  the  army  with 
the  respondent,  but  he  has  known  him,  as  I  understand  for  26  years; 
has  been  the  sheriff,  as  I  said,  of  that  county;  the  respondent  has  had  his 
oflSoe  while  a  practicing  attorney  in  New  Ulm  to  a  certain  extent  for 
aome  number  of  years.  This  man  Gezike  will  swear  that  he  has  known 
the  respondent  drunk,  and  he  has  known  him  sober;  that  from  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  him  and  his  observation  of  him  he  is  able  to 
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tell  when  the  respondent  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  his 
mony  will  be  that  the  respondent  that  morning  had  not  a  drop  of  liqaorj 
in  him;  and  he  will  come  before  you  and  testiry,  that  all  he  had  in  thi^j 
world  was  involved  in  that  lawsuit;  that  if  he  had  believed  the  Judge  !•! 
have  been  intoxicated  in  the  least  degree  he  would  not  have  dared  to  riakj 
his  case  before  him;  and  he  will  come  before  jyou  and  swear  that  tht 
Judge  was  just  as  sober  on  that  occasion  as  he  is  now— just  as  sober  as 
any  man  can  be  who  has  not  tasted  a  drop  of  Hquor — ^that  is  what  Mn 
Oezike  will  testify  before  you,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Behnke  will  corrobo- 
rate. We  will  show  by  two  other  parties  that  were  present,  by  the  deputy 
sheriff,  who  was  around  there;  and  by  a  party  who  was  present,  who  had 
a  case  there  the  day  before,  who  was  there  and  sat  around  in  the  forenoon 
and  witnessed  the  proceedings,  and  had  known  the  respondent  ft>r  a 
number  of  years,  that  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober.     And  when  we 
have  convinced  you,  as  I  think  we  already  have,  that  the  testimony  upon 
the  part  of  the  State  is  so  contradictory,  that  there  is  hardly  a  snred  of 
it  left,  that  has  not  the  ear-marks  of  suspicion,  of  malice  and  falsehood 
impressed  upon  it;  one  witness  destroying  the  web  of  the  other,  when 
we  bring  before  you  the  testimony  of  yntnesses  such  as  I  have  described 
to  you,  I  believe  that  the  Gezike  case  in  Brown  county  wiU  be  dispoaed 
of  by  this  Senate  without  much  trouble. 

ARTICLE}  FIVB. 

I  desire  not  now  to  speak  upon  the  fourth  article,  but  to  take  it  up 
hereafter,  and  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  article  five,  being 
the  mandamus  case,  as  I  call  it.  You  will  remember  what  it  was  about; 
that  a  certain  case  which  had  been  tried  at  Waseca  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties,  and  had  been  submitted  to  the  Judge  upon  a  motioQ 
for  a  new  trial ;  that  he  should  have  certified  the  case,  but  refused  to 
certify  it  for  the  reason  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a  part  of  the 
charge  that  was  not  correct,  and  did  not  agree  with  his  minutes.  But 
•till,  to  accommodate  the  parties,  he  decided  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 
Now,  the  most  of  the  Senators  upon  this  floor  are  not  lawyers,  I  appre- 
hend, and  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  make  a  short  explanation  of  this 
matter.  When  a  case  is  tried  by  a  jury  an<l  a  verdict  is  rendered  against 
a  party,  and  he  desires  to  have  it  reviewed  in  the  supreme  court,  or  by 
the  judge,  it  can  only  be  done  in  a  proper  manner  upon  a  settled  case, 
as  we  call  it;  that  is  to  say,  a  party  goes  to  work  and  draws  up  what  he 
elaims  to  be  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  the  evidence,  and  a  statement 
of  the  charge  of  the  court,  etc.  This  statement  he  serves  upon  the  other 
party,  but  the  other  party  has  then  the  right  to  propose  amendments  to 
that  statemen^t.  Then  the  matter  is  noticed  for  settlement,  as  we  call  it; 
that  is  to  say,  the  matter  is  brought  before  the  judge,  and  he  has  then 
to  decide  whether  or  not  tjie  case  is  right,  whether  or  not  the  amend- 
ments should  be  allowed,  whether  or  not  the  party  who  proposes  the 
amendments  is  right  upon  any  or  all  of  them,  or  whether  the  other  party 
is  right;  and  then  he  decides  how  the  case  shall  be,  and  thereupon  sigM 
and  certifies  it  when  engrossed  as  a  proper  case. 

When  the  case  is  settled,  it  is  proper  to  make  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
before  the  judge  ;  and  if  the  judge  denies  the  motion,  the  party  has  a 
right  to  appeal.  Then  that  settled  case  is  taken  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  it  is  there  decided  on  that  "  case"  whether  the  decision  denying  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial  was  right  or  wrong.    Now,  in  this  instaooe,  it  ap> 
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peaiB  that  they  did  not  proceed  in  that  way.  Lawyers  have  a  way 
Boinetiines  of  getting  along  without  all  this  trouble,  especially  when  the 
judge  is  at  a  distance,  and  it  is  this:  they  come  together  and  agree  what 
the  case  shall  be,  without  any  amendments;  they  agree  between  them- 
selves what  shall  be  the  ^^  case  ; "  still  then  it  is  not  good,  even  after  it 
is  stipulated  to,  until  the  judge  has  signed  and  certified  the  case,  because 
parties  might  go  to  work  and  stipulate  away  a  case.  For  instance,  in  the 
eharve  of  the  court  there  might  be  a  mis-statement  as  presented  by  the 
stipiuated  case  ;  the  parties  might  not  know  what  the  charge  was,  and 
the  judge  might  not  be  willing  to  certify  to  the  case  with  their  version 
of  his  cha^  contained  in  it,  for  such  a  **  case  "  should  be  true,  and  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  give  the  case  binding  effect  in  the  supreme  court 
that  the  judge  should  certify  it.' 

It  appears  in  this  case  that  Mr.  Brownell  and  Mr.  Lewis  went  up  to 
8t«  Peter  and  submitted  this  case  to  Judge  Cox,  that  they  had  stipulated 
and  argued  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  then  and  there  before  ne  had 
looked  over  the  case.  Upon  coming  to  look  over  the  case,  the  Judge 
fouud  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  faleiiied  ti)e  charge,  and  put  in  language  that 
iras  not  proper.  Mr.  Brownell  will  be  called  upon  in  this  matter  to 
diow  you  that  he  when  stipulating,  did  not  know  exactly  what  the 
charge  had  been,  or  rather  did  not  know  the  exact  language  of  it,  and  that 
when  he  and  Mr.  Brownell,  entered  into  the  stipulation,  that  that  should 
be  the  ease,  it  was  with  thexmderstanding  that  Judge  Cox  should  himself 
review  his  cluu^e,  and  see  whether  or  not  it  was  correct.  When  Judge  Cox 
came  to  look  the  matter  up,  he  found  that  the  case  was  not  correct,  and 
therefore  refused  to  certifv  it,  unless  the  parties  consented  to  have  the 
charge  modified  in  accordance  with  the  true  facts;  but,  in  order  to  ac* 
oommodate  the  lawyers,  he  did  not  wait,  but  decided  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial  and  sent  the  decision  down,  in  order  that  the  parties  should  not 
have  their  labor  for  nothing.  Now  instead  of  making  such  changes,  in 
oonformity  with  the  views  of  the  Judge,  and  then  presenting  it  for  his 
signature,  Mr.  I^ewis,  who  thinks  he  is  going  to  be  benefited  by  his  for-* 
gery,  and  his  falsification  of  the  record,  goes  to  the  supreme  court  and 
gets  a  writ  of  mandamus  against  Judge  Cox,  an  alternative  writ,  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  certify  that  case.  Judge  Cox  comes  in  and 
shows  cause,  but  the  supreme  court  holds  that  although  he  had  a  per* 
feet  right  not  to  certify  to  a  case  which  was  false  upon  its  face,  yet  that 
he  had  waived  that  right  by  deciding  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  which 
was  based  on  that  case,  and  that  he  must  certify  the  case  whether  right 
or  wrong.  Now  then,  after  getting  that  decision,  Mr.  Lewis  gets  from  the 
supreme  court  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus,  as  we  call  it,  viz.  an 
order  to  Judge  Cox,  commanding  him  to  certify  and  sign  that  case  im- 
mediately. Now  this  writ  of  mandamus  of  course  had  to  be  served  up- 
on him,  and  Mr.  Long  comes  up  to  St.  Peter  to  serve  it  upon  the  re- 
spondent, and  get  him  to  certify  the  case.  That  is  what  this  charge 
amounts  to;  that  is  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  here;  that  is  what  Judge 
Cox  did.  He  received  that  writ  of  the  supreme  court,  and  he  obeyed 
its  co^imands.    That  is  aU. 

Now,  the  point  I  make  is,  that  the  proof  under  this  charge  is  altogether 
insufficient;  and  I  may  say  right  here  that  we  shall  not  introduce  any 
proof  against  it.  I  claim  that  upon  the  showing  of  the  State  they  have 
entirelv  failed  to  establish  that  Judge  Cox  bas  been  guilty  of  anything 
like  what  they  have  charged.  What  is  this  charge?  this  is  a  peculiar 
one  and  diflBers  from  all  the  c^ers:  "On  the  13th  day  of  October,1879^ting 
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88  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  Judge,  did  then  and  there  examine 
and  disapprove  of  matters  and  things  then  and  there  pending  before  him 
88  such  Judge,  and  did  consider  and  act  upon  matters  and  things  then 
and  therein  pending  before  him  as  such  Judge  to*wit:  Certifying  and 
approving  a  certain  case  in  a  certain  action  which  had  there  before  been 
tried  before  him  as  such  Judge  *  *  *  while  he  *  *  *  was 
in  a  st^te  of  intoxication,"  etc. 

Now  if  this  matter  had  been  brought  up  before  Judge  Cox  in  the  way 
I  was  speaking  of,  viz.  upon  a  notice  to  settle  that  case,  and  he  had  been 
drunk  during  that  time,  then  there  would  probably  be  an  excuse  for  say- 
ing that  he  was  exercising  his  duties  as  Judge,  and  his  discretion  to  a 
certain  extent,  if  that  had  been  the  matter,  if  he  should  decide  upon 
what  was  correct  and  what  was  wrong,  if  he  should  allow  amendments 
and  disallow  amendments  then  he  would  be  exercising  his  judgment  and 
then  he  could  be  approving  and  disapproving  as  they  have  charged  in 
the  article.  But  this  is  what  the  proof  shows  he  did  not  do.  There  was 
nothing  to  examine;  there  was  nothing  to  allow;  there  was  nothing  to 
approve,  nothing  to  disapprove.  All  that  the  proof  shows  he  had  to  do 
was  to  obey  the  command  of  the  supreme  court,  the  same  as  any  one 
dae  would  have  to  do  who  should  be  served  w^ith  a  writ  of  mandamus, 
not  to  stop  and  consider,  and  act  according  to  his  best  discretion,  but^ 
obey  it  blindly,  and  to  do  so  immediately. 

I  call  your  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  writ  of  mandamus  it- 
self which  was  put  in  as  a  part  of  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Ix>ng;  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  23r  I  day  at  page  5.  And  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  last  part  of  it;  the  other  part  is  inmiaterial.  It  recites 
the  whole  proceeding  in  the  trial  of  the  cas»^,  of  testimony  being  oflFered, 
etc.,  that  a  verdict  was  rendered,  and  that  a  stay  of  proceedings  was 
granted  so  that  they  might  prepare  and  serve  a  case  for  a  new  trial;  that 
the  time  was  afterwards  extemled  bp  stipulation,  and  that  thereafter  in 
pursuance  of  a  notice  of  motion,  the  parties  appeared  before  the  Judge 
at  the  court  room  and  presented  the  case  which  was  stipulated  by  the 
attorneys  for  both  parties  to  the  cause,  and  a  transcript  of  the  reporter's 
minutes,  and  notice  of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  requesting  him  to 
certify  and  approve  the  case,  to  allow  and  sign  it,  and  settle  it,  if  in  his 
opinion  it  was  correct.  That  the  Judge  took  the  case  for  examination; 
that  the  attorneys,  with  the  Judge's  consent,  and  for  their  accomodation, 
before  the  case  was  allowed  and  signed,  argued  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial.  That  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  the  Judge  filed  in  court  an  order 
denying  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  returned  the  case  without  hav- 
ing allowed  and  sighed  the  certified  and  approved  the  same.  That  it 
was  afterwards  presented  to  him  for  allowance  and  signature,  and  that 
the  Judge  filed  an  order  refusing  to  allow  and  sign  it,  or  certify  and  ap- 
prove it,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  proper  (which  last  does  not  ap- 
pear here.). 

**And  il  further  appearing  to  us  that  said  stipulated  case  is  the  case  upon  which 
said  motion  was  made,  heanl  and  dcnk*d,  and  that  you  do,  without  cause,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  right  of  the  defendants  insaid'actinii,  refuse  to  allow  and  sign 
•aid  ctise,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  complaint  of  the  ssiid  defendants, 

'*  Now,  therefore,  we,  being  willing  that  full  and  speedy  Justice  be  done  in  the 
premises  to  them,  the  said  Seth  VV.  l/ong,  Ira  C.  'Irnwbndgc  and  Dennis  bheehun, 
relators  and  defendants,  as  it  is  just,  hereby  commsnd  and  tirmly  enjoin  3*ou  that 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  writ  you,  as  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  acting  as  judge  of  the  fifth  judicial  district  of  said  State, 
do  certify  to  the  case  as  stipulated,  aod  as  of  the  dat«  of  May  27»  A.  D.  Ib79. 
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**knd  In  what  manner  this  our  command  shall  be  executed,  make  appear  t«  our 
Soprvine  eourt  forthwith. 

••  Witness  the  Hon.  James  Gilfillan,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  afore- 
aaid,  and  the  seal  of  said  court,  at  St.  Paul,  this  18th  daj'  of  October,  1879.*' 

And  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  seal  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  attached  to  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  claim  that  when  that  writ  was  served  upon  the  re- 
spondent he  had  to  carry  into  effect  what  he  was  told  to  do  there.  He 
had  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Court;  if  he  did  not  he  would 
be  in  jontempt  of  the  Supreme  Court.  When  a  peremptory  writ  of 
mandamus  is  issued  against  any  one,  a  private  person,  a  school  director 
or  a  corporation,  the  party  must  obey.  There  is  no  discretion  about  it; 
there  is  there  is  no  judgment  about  it;  he  must  obey  and  do  just  what 
he  is  told  to  do.  If  he  fails  to  do  it  he  is  liable  and  subject  to  contempt. 
Consequently  the  Judge  had  no  occasion,  had  no  room  for  exercising 
any  discretion  or  to  act  as  Judge  here  at  all ;  he  was  just  simply  to  obey, 
like  any  other  individual,  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he 
did  so.  He  was  not  even  allowed,  supposing  he  was  drunk  at  the  time 
he  did  it,  to  sober  up  in  order  to  do  it.  The  Supreme  Court  tell  him  to 
do  it  immediately,  after  receiving  this  writ.  And,  if  you  remember,  the 
Judge  at  the  time  felt  some  hesitancy  about  doing  any  business,  about 
even  writing  his  name, — probably  knowing  at  the  time  that  he  was 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  although  not  drunk,  that  he  did 
not  consider  that  it  was  proper,  as  will  hereafter  appear  in  testimony,  I 
apprehend,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  a  notorious  fact  in  that  dis- 
trict, from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  that  Judge  Cox,  whenever  he  is  the 
least  bit  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  will  refuse  to  do  any  act  in  any 
form,  shape,  or  manner  whatsoever;  he  will  sign  no  ex  parte  order;  he  will 
not  put  his  name  to  a  paper  for  an  attorney  who  is  his  best  friend,  even 
though  he  knows  he  can  trust  him.  He  will  not  do  it,  because  he  does 
not  consider  it  proper  for  him  to  act  under  such  circumstances  at  all. 

Now,  I  say  the  same  thing  crops  out  in  this  testimony;  the  same  thing 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Long.  When  he  came  there,  Judge 
Cox,  as  they  say  here,  wasin  such  a  state  of  intoxication  as  "disqualified 
him  from  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then 
and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  then  and  there  rendered  him 
incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  decency 
and  decorum."  Why,  it  appears  in  the  evidence  that  the  man  came  there 
with  a  paper  aud  the  Judge  looked  at  it  and  immediately  had  sense 
enough  to  understand  that  it  was  a  writ  of  mandamus;  and  he  says  to 
Mr.  Long:  "Ah  !ha  I  you  are  up  with  a  writ  of '  God-damn-us,' are  you?" 
Now,  afterwards,  he  holds  the  matter  in  the  same  reluctant  manner, — 
and  that  is  the  best  proof  that  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence  of 
liauor;  that  matter  has  been  introduced  in  this  case, — the  fact  of  his 
reluctance  to  signing  the  paper  at  all,  and  it  was  simply  his  refusal  to 
sign  it  then.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  did  refuse  to  sign  the  paper; 
he  did  not  refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  the  supreme  court,  but  all  he  ob- 
jected to  was  to  signing  it  that  day]  and  he  told  Mr.  Long  so,  and  that 
appears  in  his  testimony,  "th^t  he  would  not  sign  it  that  day ;  that  is 
what  he  said."  ' 

Now,  undoubtedly  he  had  to  sign  it  that  day  if  Mr.  Jjong  would  not 
let  him  off*;  and  that  is  what  he  finally  did.  But  even  if  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  was  he  in  such  a  state  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand bi0  bosiuess  ;  that  he  did  not  do  right?    Why^  the  supreme  court 
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commanded  him  to  certify  to  this  case  that  had  heen  stiptilated  be- 
fore. It  is  stipulated  between  the  managers  and  counsel  for  the  respon- 
3ent,  that  the  case  upon  which  his  signature  is  here,  and  which  the  man- 
agers desired  to  introduce,  was  his  signature,  and  they  did  not  therefore 
introduce  it  in  testimony  any  further  than  that;  it  is  stiptilated,  I  aay, 
between  the  attorneys  in  this  case,  that  the  case  that  the  Judge  did  sign 
that  day,  was  the  case  that  he  was  commanded  to  sign, — the  case  that 
had  been  theretofore  stipulated  between  the  attorneys.  Now,  then,  it 
shows  that  his  judgment  was  not  misled  in  that.  He  did  not  do  any- 
thing wrong;  he  did  just  what  he  was  commanded  to  do;  he  signed 
that  case. 

Now,  further  than  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lamberton,  tellB 
Tou  that  the  Judge  knew  what  he  was  about:  he  says,  "he  appeared  to 
know  what  it  was  in  the  first  instance.  And  then  when  it  conies  to 
affixing  his  signature,  although  the  Judge  did  not  write  the  whole 
thing,  did  not  write  the  title, — only  wrote  liis  name, — yet  Mr.  Lamber- 
ton tells  you  that  he  knew  well  enough  where  to  write,  and  knew  all 
about  it;  that  he  did  not  point  out  to  him  where  he  should  write  his 
name;  that  the  Judge  found  it  himself. 

Again,  when  it  comes  to  his  title,  Mr.  Lamberton  tells  you  that  he 
wrote  it  for  the  Judge,  but  that  the  Judge  dictated  it  to  him,—"  Judge  of 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District,  acting  in  and  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District." 

Now,  then,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  both  of  these  parties 
that  the  Judge  ^vasnot  in  such  a  conditiim,  even  if  he  had  indulged  in 
inUixicating  Uquors  on  that  day,  that  Use  proof  meets  the  allegations, 
and  the  material  allegations  in  the  arUde  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  about,  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  had  to  do;  he  performed  his 
duty  as  he  was  commanded  to  do,  even  if  it  was  official  business  as  a 
Judge;  but,  as  I  say,  we  claim  that  the  proof  has  not  made  out  the 
charge  upon  that  point.  It  appears  that  the  Judge  had  no  discretion; 
he  had  nothing  to  examine  or  disapprove;  he  had  not  the  right  to  dis- 
approve a  line  in  it;  he  did  not  have  a  right  to  examine  a  single  line  in  it. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  to  examine  and  see  whether  that  was  the  case  that  was 
stipulated,  and  then  sign  it,  under  the  mandate  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  it  was  at  his  peril  if  he  did  not  do  it.  He 
simply  obeyed  that  mandate,  and  obeyed  it  in  terms,  and  did  just  what 
he  should  do,  consequently  there  was  no  wrong  done. 

And  up(3n  this  statement  of  the  matter  I  desire  to  leave  this  article  ^ 
with  you,  gentlemen,  claiming  as  I  have  already  said,  that  is  not  nee-  ' 
essary  for  us  to  introduce  any  testimony  under  it  at  all.  It  is  admitted 
on  our  part — the  managers  claim  that  they  have  conclusively  proved  at 
this  time,  that  he  was  drunk  at  this  time,  that  he  was  intoxicated,  that 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  least,  and  that  the  signature  of 
the  Judge  was  a  drunken  signature.  We  desire  to  have  that  signature 
before  you,  I  believe  myself  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  it;  we  are  will- 
ing to  admit  that  that  is  the  signature  of  Judge  Cox  when  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor;  we  are  willing  to  admit  it;  and  we  want  that  sig- 
nature before  you,  and  we  want  to  compare  it  with  the  other  judicial 
business  for  the  last  four  years,  as  we  shall  bring  it  forward  and  before 
you  hereafter. 

If  the  Senate  will  allow,  I  will  be  thankful  if  they  would  grant  nae  a 
recess  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  President  jyro  tern.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  desires  a  re- 
cess for  a  few  moments;  unless  objection  is  made,  that  wHl  betaken  as  the 
sense  of  the  Senate. 
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After  reeeos  Mr.  Arctiuider  continued  hie  addres«,'aa  foUowa: 

ARTICLE  SEVEN. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  article  seven 
which  I  shall  designate  as  the  Dingier  case,  the  road  appeal  that  was 
tried  at  St.  Peter,  I  think  sometime  in  1879.    The  witnesses  upon  this 
article  are  only  four,  this  same  long-legged  Webber,  who  is  a  candidate 
forjudge,  this  same  John  Lind,  and  this  same  Sumner  Ladd,  another 
candidate  for  judge,  and  Thomas  Downs.    Now,  I  will  admit  that  upon 
this  article  the  witnesses  seem  to  have  conferred  to  a  certain  extent,  so 
that  they  have  managed  to  agree  upon  the  main  facts,  or  upon  the  main 
question,  that  the  Judge  was  at  least  intoxicated.    They  all  seem  to 
have  agreed  upon  that.    There  are  inconsistencies  in  their  statements, 
in  the  details,  and  when  they  wish  to  show  and  explain  why  and  how 
the  Judge's  intoxication  exhibited  itself,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  facts;  but  I  think  that  they  all  succeeded  in  getting  him   more 
or  less  intoxicated  at  that  time.    Mr.  Webber  testifies  *'in  my  opinion" — 
he  is  not  so  strong  at  that  time, — "he  was  intoxicated."  You  will  remem- 
ber the  facts  iu  the  case,  that  the  case  had  commenced  in  the  forenoon, 
and  a  recess  was  taken  in  the  afternoon  to  enable  the  county  attorney 
to  look  up  the  records  with  reference  to  the  laying  out  of  the  road  by 
4e  county  commissioners;  that  at  his  request  it  was  adjourned  until 
after  supper;  and  that  they  came  there  after  supper  to  argue  that  mo- 
tion; to  vacate,  or  reverse,  or  set  aside  the  order  of  the  county  commis- 
noners  laying  out  the  road.    Mr.  Webber  claims  that  he  was  there  in 
the  evening,  and  he  tells  you,  as  I  said  before,  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
Judge  was  intoxicated;  and  when  asked  to  give  any  reasons  for  it,  when 
asked  if  there  was  anything  in  his  appearance,  he  says  that  he  judged 
ftoiu  his  general  appearance,  but  that  he  could   not  describe  it;  that  he 
could  give  no  particulars;  no  scintilla  of  evidence  showing  or  designat- 
ing what  his  appearance  was  different  from   what  it  was   when  he  was 
sober;  and  that  as  to  his  behavior,  he  was  just  as  much   at  a  loss  upon 
that,  as  upon  the  question  of  his  appearance. 

Now  it  may  be,  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  to  rive  descriptions  of  that 
kind;  but  it  has  struck  me  that  this  witness,  all  the  way  through, — for 
it  comes  out  on  every  article  that  he  testifies  on — he  cannot  describe 
^anything,  and  he  is  followed  by  almost  every  other  witness  in  this  case 
in  the  same  line  and  in  the  same  direction;  and  they  cannot  say  why  they 
ttttify  he  was  drunk;  they  cannot  tell  us  the  whys  or  wherefores;  and  it 
aseem  to  me  that  it  is  unreasonable  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
I  assert  that  wherever  a  witness  has  attenipted  to  show  particularly 
the  actions  or  appearance  of  the  Judge,  that  in  every  one  of  those  in- 
stances we  shall  oe  able  to  meet  that  testimohy,  and  to  show  that  the 
premises  are  false,  and,  therefore,  that  the  conclusion  must  be  false. 
That  is  what  w^  have  labored  for  in  this  case — to  find  out  the  appearance 
and  actions  of  the  Judge  in  order  that  we  may  call  the  attention  of  our 
witnesses  to  those  instances,  and  ask  them  whether  or  not  any  such 
things  existed,  or  whether  the  Judge  was  so  anrl  so;  and  thus  be  able  to 
disprove  the  charges  at  this  time.  And  I  assert  that  in  every  instance 
where  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  witness  to  commit  himself,  that  in 
ttat  case  we  will  have  them. 

But  it  has  worried  me  all  through  the  cross-examination  of  these  wit- 
Mks  to  see  men  who  daim  to  be  meUf  and  not  women,  but  who  claim 
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to  be  men,  claim  to  be  lawyers,  come  here  and  advance  an  opinion  and 
not  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  that  opinion.  It  reminded  me  of  a  verse 
in  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  I  believe  it  is— 

••I  have  no  other  than  a  woman's  reason, 
I  think  him  so,  because  1  think  him  so.'' 

That  is  about  the  testimony;  it  is  the  burden  of  the  song  of  the  testi- 
Jnony  of  Webber;  it  is  the  burden  of  the  song  of  the  testimony  of  Lind; 
it  is  the  burden  of  the  song  of  the  testimony  of  every  one  of  these  men; 
and  I  say  that  when  it  comes  to  that,  that  a  lawyer  can  give  nothing  else 
than  a  woman's  reason,  he  had  better  quit  his  practice  and  go  out  as  a 
day  laborer.    These  men  certainly  have  not  shown  themselves  to  lack 
intelligence,  knowledge,  or  judgment  in  the  least.     It  is  not  because  they 
don't  know  it,  it  is  not  because  thev  cannot  do  it,  but  it  is  because  it  is 
false,  and  they  are  afraid  to  bring  forward  the  description,  because  they 
know  that  it  will  be  disproved.     But  in  this  case  they  have  given  an  in- 
stance and  a  reason  for  asserting  that  the  Judge  was  drunk;  Mr.  T^ind 
has  done  it;  and  Mr.  Webber  has  done  it;  and  just  as  I  have  said  here, 
everytime     they     have     given      reasons,     every     time     they     have 
attempted    to    state    facts,     to     show    that    this     respondent    was 
intoxicated,    we    will    show    that   those     facts     are    false,    that    the 
premises  are  false,  and  therefore  that  the  conclusion  is  false;  so  we  do  in 
this  case.     Mr.  Webber  says  that  the  Judge  attempted  to  decide  the  road 
as  to  the  portion  through  Red  Stone,  and  leave  two  ends  of  the  road  bad 
standing  in  that  way;  that  is  what  he  testifies  before  you;  Mr.  Lind  tes- 
tifies to  the  same  thing,  and  Mr.  Webber  was  asked  if  irom  that  ruling 
he  believed  him  drunk;  if  that  was  the  reason  he  believed  him  drunk; 
and  he  said  it  was.     Gentlemen,  we  will  show  you  by  the  records,  that 
the  Judge  never  made  any  such  ruling;  we  will  show  you  by  the  records, 
that  the  Judge  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  ruling  there  that  night,  as  Mr. 
Ladd  testifies  to  afterwards;  he  contradicts  the  two  other  witnesses.     He 
says  that  the  Judge  did  not  make  any  ruling  or  decision,  or  attempt  to 
make  any,  that  betook  it  under  advisement  until  morning.     Mr.  Lind 
as  he  goes  on  in  his  testimony  says  that  he  got  awfully  anxious  about 
the  ruling  of  the  Judge  and  tried  to  argue  with  him,  and  begged  and 
begged  of  him  for  an  adjournment,  and  finally  got  a  recess  until  morn- 
ing; and  that  in  the  morning  the  Judge  came  in,  and  after  argument,  re- 
versed his  order  of  the  evening  before,  and  made  a  new  order,  reversing  ' 
the  whole  action  of  the  county  commissioners  laying  out  the  road.  That 
is  Mr.  Lind's  testimony  before  you.    We  Avill  show  to  you  that  it  is  false 
from  beginning  to  end;  and  we  will  show  it  by  witnesses  that  cannot  lie, 
for  we  will  show  it  by  the  record.     We  will  show  to  you  that  when  Mr. 
Lind  and  Mr.  Webber  testify  that  the  Judge  made,  or  intimated  a  deci- 
sion that  would  take  out  the  middle  half  of  that  road  and  leave  the  two 
ends  standing,  that  they  lied.     We  will  show  you  by  the*  records  of  that 
countv  that  if  the  decision  of  the  Judge  had  been  to  that  effect,  he  would 
have  held  the  order  good  as  to  the  part  outside  of  the  Village  of  Red- 
stone, and  void  as  to  the  nart  in  Redstone;  that  it  would  not  have  taken 
out  a  part  or  the  road,  and  left  two  ends  standing.    That  the  commence- 
ment of  the  road  itself  was  in  the  village  of  Redstone,  on  section  thirty- 
five,  as  they  have  been  testifying  to;  that  that  is  where  one  of  the  termini 
of  the  road  was. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  this  man,  Lind,  who  had  the  case  himself,  and 
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who  should,  and  does  know  better, — why  does  he  conie  in  here  and  fal- 
sify the  record  ?  Why  does  he  come  in  here  and  swear  that  the  Judge's 
decision  was  so  ridiculous,  that  it  was  going  to  take  the  middle  out  of 
the  road,  and  leave  two  ends  standing  and  running  nowhere,  in  order 
to  make  you  believe  the  Judge  was  intoxicated,  and  that  he  did  while 
in  that  condition,  what  he  otherwise  would  not  have  done?  When  th.e 
record  shows  you  that  that  was  false,  does  it  not  also  show  that  the 
statement  was  made  for  a  purpose  ?-  Is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  Mr. 
lind,  the  attorney  in  the  case,  knew  better  ?  But  further  than  that,  we 
will  bring  other  testimony  here  which  cannot  lie.  We  ^vill  bring  the 
records  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  show  to  you  that  the  Judge  did  not 
make  any  decision  in  that  case  that  night  We  will  bring  you  the  re- 
cords of  that  court  which  will  show  that  the  court;  after  the  matter  was 
argued,  took  the  matter  under  advisement  until  morning.  That  is  what 
the  record  shows  upon  its  face.  We  will  show  you,  that  so  far  from  his 
entering  an  order  m  the  morning,  reversing  the  order  that  he  made  in 
the  evening,  that  there  was  not  a  word  said  the  next  morning  in  the 
order  he  made  about  any  order  before  that ;  but  that  an  order  is  simply 
entered  deciding  the  matter  that  he  had  taken  under  advisement.  We 
villshow  you  that  these  men  have  come  and  told  you  a  false  tale 
upon  this  subject,  trying  to  make  this  respondent  ridiculous  upon  a 
mae  statement  of  facts;  and  we  will  ask  what  confidence  can  you  place 
in  their  testimony  hereafter?  And- we  shall  show  you  this  not  only  by 
the  records;  we  call  before  you  the  attorney  on  the  other  side,  the  attor- 
ney that  represented  the  county  in  that  matter.  We  will  show  by  him 
jnst  what  the  true  state  of  affairs  was  that  evening;  that  it  was  as  we 
claim  it  to  be,  that  the  Judge  stated  to  Mr.  Lind,  not  making  any  deci- 
sion of  the  case,  ^'  Mr.  Lind,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  that  part  of  the 
road  that  goes  through  the  village  of  Redstone  is  invalid,  that  the  order 
is  invalid  so  far."  And  why?  Because  it  was  perfectly  correct.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  was  perfectly  correct,  because  those  county  autho* 
rities  of  course  had  no  right  to  lay  out  roads  or  streets  in  an  incorporated 
riUase;  but,  says  the  Judge,  "^  I  am  not  so  clear  upon  the  point  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  would  make  the  whole  road  invalid." 

I  think  that  more  than  one  Judge  would  have  been  somewhat  in  a 
qnandary,  when  a  question  of  that  kind  should  first  be  raised  before  him; 
I  think  more  than  one  Judge  would  hesitate  upon  it.  I  have  not  given 
that  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought,  nor  have  I  looked  it  up;  but  I  feel 
confident  that  if  that  matter  was  presenteil  to  me  for  my  opinion  I 
should  feel  rather  doubtful,  upon  my  general  reading,  as  to  what  should 
be  done  in  the  case. 

Now,  Mr.  Ladd  swears  that  the  Judge  was  confused  about  this  thing, 
that  he  was  in  a  quandary,  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do;  and  he  says 
that  was  an  evidence  of  drunkenness.  I  asked  him  if  his  confusion 
showed  itself  in  any  other  way  than  that  he  didn't  know  what  to  do 
about  the  matter;  whether  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  quandary,  as  to  what  he 
should  do  about  that  portion  of  the  road;  and  Mr.  Ladd  said,  '^No^ 
that  is  all,"  and  then  I  asked  him,  if  he,  Mr.  Ladd,  would  not  have 
been  in  a  quandary  about  what  to  do,  and  if  he  himself  would  not  have 
bwn  confused  if  the  (question  had  been  put  to  him,  being  perfectly  so- 
ber; and  he  said  he  didn't  know  but  what  he  would.  But,  I  say  we  will 
call  before  you  the  attorney  that  represented  the  county  in  this  matter; 
we  will  show  by  him,  in  addition  to  the  records,  that  Mr.  Lind  and  Mr. 
Webber  testify  falsely  upon  this  matter ]  we  will  show  you  that  all  tha^ 
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the  Judge  did,  was  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do  about  tiie 
balance  of  the  road — whether  or  not  he  could  reverse  the  order  for  the 
reason  that  a  part  of  the  road  was  invalid;  and  that  he  said  it  wass. 
matter  that  needed  serious  thought,  and  that  he  would  not  decide  the 
question  that  evening,  but  would  adjourn  the  case  until  the  next  daj^ 
and  decide  it  in  the  morning.  And  he  did  so,  and  then  and  there  die* 
cided  it. 

Now,  then,  that  is  what  they  base  their  ideas  and  opinions  upon,  that 
the  Judge  was  drunk.  Now,  if  that  be  false, — if  that  iall  to  the  ground. 
— then  the  idea  and  judgment  they  have  expressed  upon  it  must  fall 
with  it.  And,  as  I  said,  besides  showing  this  fiact, — that  there  was  no 
order  there  in  the  evening,  that  the  question  was  submitted  and  taken 
under  advisement,  and  that  the  next  day  the  order  was  entered  in  the  • 
record,  and  besides  showing  by  the  records  that  it  is  not  true,  aM  they 
testify,  that  the  two  ends  of  the  road  would  be  left  there, — ^making  the 
decision  ridiculous, — besides  that,  I  say,  we  will  call  the  county  attorney, 
and  show  by  him,  that  the  Judge  did  not  act  as  they  claim  he  did,  and 
we  will  show  by  him  that  he  is  an  old  partner  of  respondent,  a  man  who 
has  known  him  for  years,  and  known  him  perhaps  more  intimately  than 
any  other  man  in  the  district ;  and  we  will  show  by  him  that  the  Judge 
was  perfectly  sober  at  the  time. 

We  will  show  by  the  short-hand  reporter,  that  at  that  term  of  court 
the  Judge  was  sober. 

We  will  call  before  you  the  deputy  clerk  of  court,  or  the  man  who 
was  acting:  as  clerk  of  the  court  that  day,  who  had  been  elected  clerk  of 
court,  and  had  not  yet  taken  his  oath  of  office,  and  who  was  there  that 
evening  and  took  the  minutes.  We  will  show  by  him,  also  an  old  friend, 
neighbor  and  acquaintance  of  the  respondent  for  years  and  years,  that 
the  respondent  was  perfectly  sober. 

It  is  m  evidence  here  already,  that  from  the  jury  box  there  is  juat  as 
gooil  an  opi)ortunity  to  notice  the  condition  of  the  Judge,  as  there  was 
for  the  attorneys  ;  and  we  shall  call  three  or  four  jurors,  that  sat  upon 
that  panel  that  evening,  and  sat  and  listened  to  the  argument,  and 
observed  the  beha\dor  of  the  respondent,  and  we  will  show  by  them  that 
the  testimony  adduced  here  is  false,  and  we  will  show  by  them  that  the 
respondent  was  sober. 

We  will  show  it  V)y  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  we  will  in  that  way  offset 
the  testimony  of  the  sheriff,  Thomas  Downs,  who  comes  up  here  and 
swears  and  helps  his  three  candidates  and  next  of  kin,  that  J  udge  Cox 
was  intoxicated  at  the  time, — a  man  who  states,  that  in  Novemter  last 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  Judge  Cox  being  drunk  at  that  time,  but  that 
he  has  remembered  it  since  ;  ho  did  not  know  anything  about  it  at  that 
time,  but  he  has  learned  it  since,  and  now  comes  here  and  testifies 
to  it. 

ARTICLE  EIGHT. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  Article  Eiiffht,  which  I  call 
the  Kelly  case,  that  being  the  case  between  McCormick  Brothers  and 
Kelly,  tried  at  the  Miy  term  of  the  district  court  in  and  for  Brown 
county,  in  the  year  1880.  In  that  case  the  managers  have  not  seen  fit 
to  call  more  than  two  witnesses,  and  those  two  are  the  same  eternal 
Webber  and  Lind.  Mr.  Webber's  testimony  is  not  lengthy,  he  states 
that  this  trial  of.  the  Kelly  case  lasted  for  two  days;  that  before  that 
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time,  during  the  time,  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  he  thought,  but, 
during  the  trial  of  the  Kelly  case  he  was  intoxicated  both  days.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  to  admit,  and  testifies  on  the  cross-examination, 
that  he  does  not  recoUect  of  anything  out  of  the  way,  or  in  the  Judge's 
actions,  which  showed  to  his  mind  intoxication,  except  that  it  might  be 
in  the  charge  of  the  jury,  which  was  somewhat  peculiar;  as  you  prob- 
ably remember  that  charge  was  the  one  in  which  Judge  Cox  told  the 
jury,  that  when  he  bought  a  threshing  machine  he  wanted  one  that  was 
fit  to  thresh  grain,  and  not  to  thi-eshboyd;  and  he  did  not  evince  very 
much  surprise  at  that  charge.  It  was  also  at  the  same  time  that  he 
clidms  there  was  a  latent  ambiguity,  a  latent  conflict  rather,  between  a 
certain  charge  that  the  Judge  gave  upon  his  own  motion,  and  one  that 
he  gave  for  one  of  the  parties;  I  will  not  argue  that  matter  here,  we  will 
come  to  that,  probably,  hereafter. 
Mr.  land,  the  other  witness,  swears  short  and  sweet,  that  in  the  latter 

Eof  the  trial  the  Judge  was  intoxicated.  Now,  Mr.  Webber  makes 
drunk,  both  days,  during  the  whole  of  that  trial.  Mr.  Lind  says: 
*^h  the  laUer  part  of  the  trial  he  was  intoxicated."  He  was  not  cross- 
examined  on  that,  he  was  not  asked  anything,  and  that  was  all  ^he  testi- 
mony he  gave.  There  are  only  two  lin<QS  of  his  testimony  on  that  point, 
tnd  you  can  find  it  in  your  journals. 

Now,  against  those  two  witnesses,  that  have  given,  as  you  see,  very 
poor  reasons, — ^they  could  not  ^ve  anything  about  appearance,  or  any- 
thing about  conduct,  except  this  matter  of  the  charee,  which  I  think  will 
be  thoroughly  explained  away,  before  we  get  through  with  it, — ^this  same 
witness  Webber  swearing  on  cross-examination,  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
dmnkenness  of  Judge  Cox  was  noticeable  to  every  one  that  knew  him, 
that  it  was  }>lainlv  apparent.     Relying  upon  that,  we  will  bring  before 
yon  the  justice  wno  tned  that  case  in  the  court  below,  who  went  up  to 
tit  there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  that  case  tried, — an  old  lawyer,  a  re- 
Bpectable  and  honorable  gentleman, — a  man  who,  I  believe,  was  our  first 
Secretary  of  State,  a  man  who  has  a  record  behind  him,  a  man,  I  say, 
who  was  the  justice  who  tried  the  case  in  the  court  below,  and  went  up 
to  the  court-house  on  purpose  to  hear  the  case  tiied,  and  who  sat  there 
tnd  listened  carefully  all  the  way  through  the  trial  of  the  case,  because 
he  was  anxious  to  see,  whether  or  not,  his  action  in  the  trial  was  going 
to  be  sustained  and  followed  by  the  court  above  him.    And  he  will  tes- 
tify to  you,  that  he  has  known  the  Judge,  that  he  has  known  him  for 
twenty-five  years  at  least,  has  been  intimate  with  him,  seen  him  almost 
daily,  met  him  often,  met  him  in  court,  met  him  on  the  battle-field  and 
met  him  in  society,  met  him  on  sprees  for  all  that;  and  that  on  this  oc- 
CMionthe  Judge  was  entirely  sober;  that  there  was  nothing  in  bis  lan- 
piage,  his  conduct,  his  manner,  or  in  anv  other  way,  that  showed  or  in- 
moBteid  in  the  least,  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  much  less 
intoxicated.     We  will  bring  this  same  short-hand  reporter  before  you, 
the  man  who  sits  right  by  the  Judge,  as  the  short-hand  reporter  does 
here,  the  man  who  travels  with  him  day  out  and  day  in,  to  every  6ne  of 
his  terms  of  court  where  they  have  a  short-hand  reporter  in  that  dis- 
trict, which  is  in  every  county  but  one,  where  there  is  but  one  term  a 
y«M,— this  man  who  has  known  him  well,  who  has  followed  the  Judge 
voQQd,  and  who  knows  his  pecularities,  a  sharp  young  man,  who  would 
of  course  notice  him  as  quick  as  any  man  in  the  court-room, — we  will 
call  him  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober. 
We  will  call  before  you  the  parties  in  the  case,  that  Mr.  Webber 
139 
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claimB  were  injured  by  Judge  Cox's  aotion  in  the  matter.  We* will  call 
Mr.  Kelly  before  you;  and  1  think  from  what  I  have  seen  of  h4m,  hav- 
ing talked  with  him  myself,  that  he  will  come  and  tell  you  that  if 
Judge  Cox  was  ever  sober  in  his  life,  he  was  sober  on  that  trial.  We 
will  call  his  brother,  who  was  a  witness  in  that  case,  and  a  juror  in  tlie 
case  preceeding,  and  show  bv  him  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  that 
time.  We  will  call  the  bailiff,  who  was  present  there  in  the  court.  We 
will  call  the  witnesses  who  were  present  in  the  case,  and  you  can  take 
their  judgtnent,  and  see  what  value  you  will  place  upon,  the  candi- 
date's judgment,  and  the  one  that  his  henchman  and  right  bower,  and 
working  for-  his  election. 

ARTICLE  TEN. 

The  ninth  article  being  dropped,  I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  t€nth  article— the  naturalization  scene  at  Marshall.    You  remem- 
ber wh^t  the  evidence  was  in  regard  to  that,  and  the  general  scope  and 
line  of  it.    It  is  to  this  effect:    That  certain  Norw^ans  and  a  couple  of 
Germane  came  into  court  and  wanted  to  be  naturalized.    The  Judge  was 
in  town,  and  they  went  down  tq  get  him  at  the  bar-room  at  a  hotel,  and 
he  didn't  want  to  go  at  first,  but  finally  went  along  up  to  the  clerk's 
office — ^the  cubby-hole — and  that  he  stood  by  there  while  these  men 
were  naturalized;  that  he  had  a  fisticuff  with  Mr.  Marks,  a  little  fight  or 
something,  as  was  testified  to  here  by  these  witnesses;  and  that  after  that 
he  went  outj  and  that  was  the  last  of  it.    That  was  all  he  had  to  do  there. 
There  was  no  lawyer  there,  no  session  of  the  court,  nothing  done  except 
simply  naturalizing  these  foreigners,  and  of  course  you  understand  how 
that  is  don=e.     It  is  necessary,  under  the  laws,  before  a  man  can  be  allowed 
to  get  his  second  paper,  that  he  must  exhibit  his  first  paper,  or  a  sol- 
dier's discharge;  that  when  he  exhibits  that  he  must  take  his  oath  before 
the  clerk  of  the  court  that  he  has  lived  a  sufficient  tinje  in  the  United 
States  and  behaved  hiniself  well,  and  he  must  bring  two  witnesses  to 
prove  that  he  has  lived  in  the  United  States  five  years  and  in  the  State 
one  year,  and  is  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  etc.    That  is  all  that  is 
necessary.    The  paper  is  to  be  exhibited,  the  oath  is  to  be  written  out, 
the  party  is  to  be  sworn  and  to  sign  the  oath,  and  then  a  certificate  is 
issued  certifying  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  made  a  full  citisoen.     The 
United  States  statutes  making  the  requirement  that  this  shall  be  done  in 
court,  it  has  been  considered  in  some  of  our  districts  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  judge  shall  be  there,  because  the  statute  says  in  open  court.     I 
apprehend  that  that  question  is  done  away  with  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  brought  against  one  of  the  judges  of  the  dis- 
trict court  in  this  State,  in  which  it  is  my  impression  that  it  was  held 
that  it  did  not  make  any  difference;  at  least  it  has  been  the  practice  in 
Ramsey  county  when  men  were  naturalized,  and  when  the  second  paper 
was  given,  whether  the  judge  was  there  or  not.     However,  I  understand 
that  it  is  a  provision  that  it  must  be  done  in  open  court.    The  judge  has 
nothing  to  do  about  it.   He  does  not  have  anything  to  say  about  whether 
the  papers  are  sufficient  or  not.     He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  exam- 
ination of  the  papers,  and  so  on.     As  I  understand  it,  that  is  a  clerical 
duty,  a  matter  which  is  left  to  the  clerk  of  the  court.     And  that  is  what 
was  done  in  this  case  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  as  it  is  always  done. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  article  charges,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument  that  the  Judge  was  drunker  than  a  "  biled  owl "  at  the  time, 
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Admitting  it  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  is  this  article  ptoven?  Does 
the  proof  that  he  went  uptherj  and  stood  there  outside  of  that  cubby- 
hole while  the  clerk  was  making  out  the  paper,  and  giving  those  men 
their  naturalization  papers — with  no  business;  no  court,  nothing  trans- 
acted except  the  naturalization  business  there-— does  that  fill  the  allega- 
tions in  this  charge  ? 

Let  us  see:  The  tenth  article  alleges,  "that  on  the  2d  day  of  May, 
1881,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  rfuch  Judge,  did  enter  upon 
the  trial  of  certain  cau^ses^  and  the  examination  of  other  matters  and  the 
the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters  and  things,  then  and 
therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said  Lyon  county,  and  did  then  and 
there  preside  as  such  Judge  in  the  trials  exainination  and  disposition  there- 
of, while  he,  the  said  £.  St.  Julien  Cox.  was  in  a  state  ot  intoxication 
whereby  he  was  disqualified  *  *  *  fy^^j  ^y^^  exer- 

cise of  his  understanding."    Is  there  any  evidence  here  that  he  went  in- 
to the  trial  and  examination  of  any  case,  or  any  matter  at  all?   Is  there 
any  evidence  here  before  you  that  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  any  exam- 
ination or  case  at  all  or  that  he  was  unable  to  do  what  he  had  to  do  in 
the  trial  of  those  cases  ?    Is  there  an  v  such  proof?    Is  there  any  proof 
to  sustain  these  allegations  ?    The  allegations  and  the  charges  in  the  ar- 
ticle must  fall  to  the  ground,  because  there  is  nothing  to  support  them. 
If  the  Judge  had  been  as  drunk  as  he  could  be,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  was  there  exercising  his  judicial  functions.    The  managers  would 
probably  say  that  it  was  a  judicial  duty  to  be  present,  and  stand  and 
look  wise,  While  the  clerk  was  fixing  up  the  papers,  but  they   have  not 
charged  that;  they  have  charged  us  with  going  into  the  trial  and  exam- 
ination of  causes,  the  presiding  at  the  trial,  and  there  is  no  proof  to  sus- 
tain the  charge.     It  has  fallen  to  the  ground.     They   have  not  charged 
us  with  issuing  naturalization  papers,  or  superintending  their  issuance, 
and  being  drunk  at  that  time,  nothing  of  that  kind.     I   admit,   for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  at  that  time;  but 
I  don't  want  it  to  be  understood  that  we  admit  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  at 
all.    On  the  contrary,  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  convince  you,  that  if 
the  Judge  had  been  drinking,  he  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  it,  and 
if  he  had  been,  tiiere  was  an  excuse  for  his  having  done  so,  not  expect- 
ing any  business  at  that  time.     But  let  us  see  what  the  testimony  is. 

The'first  testimony  is  that  of  the  witness,  Ole  Skogan;  he  is  a  Norwe- 
gian. He  says  that  he  thinks  that  the  Judge  was  drunk.  That  is  all 
he  says.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  discrepancy  between  this  tes- 
timony of  the  witness  William  Marx,  and  his  brother  Charles  Marx. 
Ole  Skogan  testifies  that  he  goes  down  to  the  bar-room,  and  tries  to  get 
the  Judge  up;  that  he  would  not  go  when  he  went  down  for  him ;  and  that 
then  he  went  and  got  the  clerk  to  go  with  him;  and  the  clerk  goes  down 
with  Skogan  and  they  get  the  Judge  up,  and  they  walk  to  the  clerk's 
office  together.  Now,  William  Marx  is  not  satisfied  with  their  bringing 
hini  up  there;  he  is  bound  that  he  shall  have  something  to  do  with  the 
bringing  of  him  up;  and  so  he  testifies  he  was  the  one  who  brought 
Wdi  up;  that  he  went  down  to  the  saloon,  and  that  he  walked  with  him 
into  the  saloon,  where  he  spoke  about  this  quarter  of  a  dollar  business, 
ftbont  the  Judge  asking  him  if  he  had  a  quarter  about  him.  Now,  as  a 
Wfttter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  Judge  did  ask  him  that ;  I  believe  it 
vill  oome  out  here  before  you ;  that  Mr.  Marx  and  the  Judge,  going  up 
to  the  court  room,  or  at  least  going  through  the  streets;  that  Mr.  Marx 
invited  the  Judge  to  go  in  and  tako  a  drink  with  him,  and  that  after  be 
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had  invited  him,  the  Judge  says,  "Well,  have  you  got  a  quarter  aboat  yon 
then  ?  "  after  he  had  asked  the  Judge  to  come  in  and  take  a  drink  ;  it 
was  a  very  natural  thing  to  say,  after  he  had  been  invited.  That  is  the 
testimony  as  he  gives  it,  and  in  it  he  strives  to  make  you  understand 
that  the  Judge  of  the  district  court  begs  him  to  treat  by  asking  him, 
first,  if  he  has  a  quarter  about  him,  with  which  he  can  treat.  It  shows 
thf  animus  of  the  witness.  Now,  again,  this  witness  claims, — and  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  managers  were  so  anxious 
that  they  tried  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  every  witness  on  this  charge, 
ihat  this  place  where  these  men  went  to,  was  the  court— ^e  court  room. 
'Where  was  that  court  room  ?  Up  in  a  drug  store  there,  with  a  little 
ciibby-hole  for  the  clerk  to  sit  in  !  There  was  the  court  room  at  Mar- 
shall. We  have  shown  on  cross-examination  that  it  was  no  such  thing; 
that  there  had  never  been  court  held  there  at  all  :  that  when  they  held 
.court  they  hired  a  hall,  and  that  they  did  not  hold  it  in  drug  stores  and 
around  among  glvcerine  and  powder  kegs,  and  other  dangerous  materi- 
als. They  had  alleged  that  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  cases,  and  of 
course  thev  had  to  make  a  court  of  it.  But  what  do  they  show  ?  The 
evidence  shows  that  there  was  no  sheriff  there  to  open  court;  it  shows 
that  there  was  nobody  there  but  the  Judge  and  tne  clerk.  It  does 
not  show  that  court  was  even  opened  or  adjourned,  or  that  there  was 
any  court  at  all.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  court. 

Now,  we  come  to  Mr.  Mark's  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Judge  strik- 
ing him.  Mr.  Marks  says  that  the  Judge  slapped  him  in  the  face,  and 
Mr.  Wilcox,  that  bitter  and  malignant  type  of  man,  that  occupied  the 
witness  stand  here,  for  about  an  hour,  who  saw  it,  says  the  blow  was 
so  hard  when  the  Judge  struck  him,  that  it  cuuld  be  heard  across  the 
store.  The  brother  of  the  witness,  William  Marks,  testifies,  on  the  con- 
trary, that,  although  he  stood  right  by  his  brother,  with  but  a  few  feet 
between  them,  that  he  did  not  hear  anything;  that  the  first  he  saw  was 
his  brother  stepping  up  to  the  Judge,  and  that  he  then  went  to  him  and 
told  him  to  quit.  He  saw  no  blow;  heard  no  blow.  Ole  Skogan  was 
not  asked  a  Question  about  that,  whether  he  saw  it  or  not.  We  must 
presume  he  aid  not  see  it,  or  the  mani^^ers  certainly  would  have  brought 
that  fact  out.  But,  is  it  not  remarkable  if  that  blow  could  have  been 
heard  across  the  store,  that  the  brother  of  this  man  who  stands  right  by 
his  side,  does  not  see  or  hear  it  ?  Mr.  Hunter,  the  deputv  sheriff,  comes 
in  there,  but  hears  nothing.  He  sees  Judge  Cox*8-hand  lifted  up  in  this 
way;  and  he  is  afraid  there  is  going  to  be  trouble;  he  knows  the  charac- 
ter of  this  man  Marks,  and  he  turns  his  head  the  other  way;  he  hears 
nothing.     If  there  had  been  a  blow  there,  would  he  not  have  heard  it? 

Now,  what  is  the  proper  way  to  explain  that  matter?  Judge  Gox 
was  standing  there  and  talking  with  those  men,  and  I  asked  the  witness, 
if  it  was  not  possible  that  he  had  stood  there  talking,  and  gesticulating 
with  his  hand,  and  threw  his  hand  out  towards  his  face,  and  in  that 
way  brushed  his  face,  and,  as  I  understand  the  witness,  he  says,  it 
might  have  been  in  that  way.  At  least,  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  the 
way.  Well,  vou  may  say  why  did  the  man  get  so  mad?  and  why  did 
he  grab  the  /udge  by  the  coat  collar  and  push  him  away,  eight  feet  as 
Mr.  Wilcox  testifies?  Why,  gentlemen,  tne  witness  who  should  testify 
that  a  man  twice  as  large  as  Marks  who  should  lay  his  hands  upon  the 
Judge  when  intoxicate:  1,  and  grab  him  by  the  shoulder  and  throat  and 
push  him  eight  feet  back  into  the  corner  of  the  wall  and  then  crawl  out 
and  not  know  really  what  had  been  done,  and  beg  off  and  say  "  that 
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tber  wcmkl  quit  timt  business."  I  say  the  witness  that  would  tell  that 
of  Judge  Cox.  to  any  man   who  knows  the  Judge  when  he  was  intoxi- 
catei  would  be  met  with  a  scorner's  laugh.    Judge  Cox  drunk, — a  man 
that  would  fight  for  less  than  nothing  when  intoxicated,  would  he  have 
allowed  a  man  like  William  Marks  to  push  him  into  the  corner  and 
then  crawl  out  and  beg  off  ?    Not  when  drunJc,    gentlemen;  and    the 
testimony  will  show  it  to  you.   Asa  matter  of  fact,  as  the  testi  mony  on  our 
side  will  elicit,  I 'think  I  can  state  it  will  be  shown  that  all  there  was  of  it, 
was  that  Judge  Cox  in  talking  stretched  his  hand  out  and   brushed  it 
against  this  man's  face;  that  this  man  Marks  is  a  quarrelsome  and  a 
drinking  man;  a  man  who  has  never  been^known  to  be  in   the  city  of 
Marshall  more  than  half  an  hour  before  he  would  be  drunk,  and  m  a 
fighting  condition.    This  man  comes  l>efore  you  and  almost  acknow- 
l^lges  himself  a  liar,  because  he  tells  you  that  it  was  in  the  afternoon 
that  he  first  went  after  Judge  Cox,  and  that  he  had  been  only  half  an 
hour  in  town  when  he  found  the  respondent,  and  then  a  little  while  after 
that  tells  you  he  started  from  home,  seven  miles  from  Marshall,  at  six 
o'clock  iu  the  morning,  in  good  season  and  with  a  horse-team  I    Now, 
that  man  had  been  three  hours  in  Marshall,  longer  than  time  enough  to 
get  him  drunk  and  in  a  fighting  condition.     Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  as  his  brother  says,  that  he  grabbed  Judge  Cox  by  the  coat-collar 
whra  Judge  Cox  was  gesticulating,  as  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  do 
when  talking,  and  that  he  took  the  Judge  by  the  collar  and  said   ^^that 
if  he  was  Judge  Cox,  he  couldn't  strike  him."    It  would  be  a  very  likely 
thing  for  a  man  of  his  character  to  do  after  having  come  into  town  and 
getting  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  to  be  ready  to  fight  with  anybody 
and  everybody;  it  would  be  natural  fcr  this  man  to  say  just  what  he  is 
represented  to  have  said.     I  think  it  will  come  out  in  testimony  that 
tlmt  is  just  what  he  did  say;  that  he  said:  "I  want  you  to  understand 
that  you  can't  strike  me  if  you  are  Judge  Cox."    That  Judge  Cox  apolo- 
gized to  him  and  said,  "My  dear  man,  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  vou  or 
to  strike  you  at  all  ;"  and  that  ended  the  matter  right  there  anci  then. 
That  his  brother  interfered,  being  more  sober  than  he,  and  dragged  the 
drunken  beast  away;  and  this  diunken  beast,  who  was  so  drunk  he 
couldnt  see,  the  managers  bring  down  here  to  prove  that  Judge  Cox  was 
drunk! 

In  this  connection  I  do  not  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  animus 
exhibited  in  the  testimony  of  that  man  Wilcox.  That  will  be  done 
hereaftor.  The  whole  story  about  this  fighting  at  least  bears  about  it  the 
ear-marks  of  unreasonableness  ;  anybody  that  knows  Judge  Cox  knows 
that  he  is  not  going  to  act  in  the  way  he  is  said  to  have  acted  on  this  oo- 
casion,  and  no  man  who  knows  him,  can  say  whatever  else  he  may  be  ac- 
cused of,  never  under  Grod's  heaven  has  he  been  accused  of  being  a  coward, 
drunk  or  sober.  But,  even  if  you  should  take  it  for  granted  that  under 
this  testimony  the  Judge  was  intoxicated,  even  if  you  should  take  it  for 
panted,  that  under  this  testimony  the  Judge  was  doing  business  as  he 
w  charged  with  doing  in  this  article,  which  has  not  been  shown,  but,  if 
you  should  take  that  position,  I  say,  even  the  testimony  as  it  is  estab- 
lished, shows  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  what  he  was  about ;  it 
Bhowsthat  he  knew  his  Iwsiness,  that  he  did  not  neglect  his  business, 
that  he  was  not  so  intoxicated,  that  he  did  not  understand  what  were 
the  rights  of  the  parties,  because  this  same  Marks  comes  and  tells  you 
that  at  the  time  he  was  down  at  the  saloon  he  came  to  him  and  the 
Judge  asked  him  if  he  had  bis  first  papers ;  that  he  told  the  Judge  thaA 
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he  wanted  his  second  papers  and  that  the  Judge  then  asked  him, 
whether  he  had  his  first  papers  ;  and  that  he  told  him  no,  but  that  he 
had  a  soldier's  discharge  ;  and  that  the  Judge  told  him  that  was  all 
right.  It  seems  that  he  knew  the  law,  and  what  was  the  man's  right,  and 
what  was  necessary  to  do  there.  That  was  all  he  had  to  do  to  look  over 
and  see  if  he  had  his  first  papers,  or  other  sufficient  grounds  to  entitle 
him  to  his  second  papers.  So  that  that  part  of  the  article,  at  least,  is  un- 
true, that  he  did  not  understand  his  business,  and  did  not  do  what  bo 
should. 

We  will  show  you  what  was  the  fact  with  regard  to  these  matters, 
gentlemen.  We  will  show  you  that  the  Judge  had  at  that  date  fixed  a 
ST)ecial  term  of  court  at  Marshall.  The  managers  have  failed  to  show 
this,  but  we  will  show  it.  We  will  show  that  that  was  the  Judge's  regu- 
lar special  term  court  day ;  we  will  show  you  that  he  has  never  held 
court,  a  special  or  a  general  term,  in  that  drug  store,  nor  in  that  cubby- 
hole that  the  clerk  kept  his  oflSce  in;  that  he  has  never  held  court  there  in 
his  life;  that  when  he  comes  up  there  to  a  special  term  it  is  his  habit  to 
hold  it  at  the  office  of  some  attorney,  because  it  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  a  few  motions,  and  such  business,  that  the  court  is  called  there  to  bear, 
and  that  the  businese  is  soon  disposed  of ;  and  that  when  it  is  disposed 
of,  then  the  court  is  over.  It  is  rather  an  informal  gathering,  as  special 
terms  of  court  necessarily  are,  in  frontier  towns.  There  would  oe  no 
business,  perhaps,  and  the  parties  would  sit  around  in  the  office  and  talk 
and  smoke  a  cigar,  and,  I  suppose,  occasionally  take  a  drink. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  that  Judge  Cox,  on  that  day,  came  up  on 
the  train,  prepared  to  hold  a  special  term  of  court  there;  that  when  he 
came  up  he  was  perfectly  sober,  as  will  be  shown  to  you  by  four  or  five 
witnesses,  that  he  went  around  and  saw  all  the  attorneys,  as  he  usually 
did,  when  he  came  up  there,  and  ascertained  if  they  had  any  business. 
It  was  his  custom,  if  they  had  any  business,  to  say  well  we  will  go 
to  such  and  such  a  lawyer'^  office  and  hold  the  term  there,  and  then 
they  would  send  for  the  clerk,  and  after  they  had  done  their  business, 
that  was  the  last  of  it.  Court  was  not  called  or  adjourned,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  of  going  through  any  forms  or  ceremonies.  We  will 
show  you  that  the  Judge  did  go  around  on  this  occasion,  to  every  one  of 
the  attorneys  there,  and  inquire  of  them  if  they  had  any  business, 
found  out  that  there  was  no  business, — was  perfectly  sober  during  all 
this  time, — that  when  he  found  out  that  there  was  no  business  to  be 
transacted,  and  did  not  expect  any  business,  that  meeting  old  friends 
there,  they  probably  took  a  couple  of  glasses  of  whiskey  or  beer,  I  don't 
kYiow  which,  and  played  some  games  of  billiards  down  in  the  bar  room; 
that  while  they  were  there  playing  billiards,  or  perhaps  just  finishing, 
this  party  came  down  and  wanted  the  Judge  to  go  up  to  the  clerk's 
office,  or  go  up  to  the  court  to  naturalize  some  foreigners;  that  the 
Judge  told  him  that  the  court  had  adjourned;  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  there;  that  they  was  no  court  in  town,  just  as  this  man 
Skogan  testified,  I  believe,  "that  there  was  no  court  in  that  town,"  that 
finally  the  clerk  came  down  and  begged  him  to  do  it  for  his  accomoda- 
tion; that  these  men  had  come  into  town,  and  although  he  knew  it  was 
not  regular  to  do  it  in  that  way,  he  asked  the  Judge  if  he  couldn't  do 
it  for  his  accommodation,  (for  of  course  he  was  making  a  couple 
of  dollars  a  piece  on  those  naturalization  papers,  and  hew  ould 
like  to  have  the  money.)  That  the  Judge  to  accomodate 
this  clork  and  the  persons  who  desired  to  be  naturalized,  went  up  to  the 
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derk'8  office  and  that  all  he  did  was  to  stand  there  in  front  of  that  cub- 
bj-hole  and  look  wise,  while  the  clerk  was  doing  the  business  with  these 
parties;  and  that  when  he  was  through  with  it  he  went  ofT,  after  having 
this  little  unpleasantness,  by  brushing  Mr.  Marks  in  the  face  and  hav- 
ing a  little  talk  with  him.  We  will  show  these  facts,  I  say,  by  the 
attorneys  he  called  upon  that  day.  But  even  if  the  Judge  had  been 
drinking,  even  if  he  was  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  he  liad  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  business  would  come  up,  or 
that  there  would  be  any  court  there  at  all,  and  concluded  not  to  hold 
any  court.  But,  I  think  the  evidence  will  show,  that  even  under  the 
circumstances,  and  while  he  was  there,  when  the  naturalizations  were 
being  had,  he  was  perfectly  sober.  I  think  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  members  of  the  bar  of  the  State,  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
as  to  these  things.  It  is  sometime  since  I  have  talked  with  him  but  it 
is  my  recollection  that  he  claims  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  trans- 
actions which  took  place  there,  and  that  he  said  the  Judge  was  not  in- 
toxicated at  the  time,  but  that  he  was  sober.  But  I  say  it  may  be  that 
he  hacl  taken  a  glass  or  two,  and  I  do  not  know,  or  suppose  anything 
about  that. 

ARTICLE  ELEVEN. 

The  next  article  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is 
article  eleven,  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Young  against 
Davis,  tried  at  the  St.  Peter  term  of  court  last  May.  The  only  witnesses 
adduoed  by  the  prosecution  upon  that  article  are  Lind  and  Ladd,  wit- 
nesses who  will  certainly  obtain  some  renown  in  the  records  of  this  im- 
peachment trial  as  fast  and  thick  swearers.  Mr.  Lind  says  he  thinks 
the  Judge  was  pretty  sober  till  the  last  part  of  the  trial.  That  after  the 
verdict  cam^  in  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  immediately  made,  and 
that  he  then  ^^thoiiglU*^  the  Judge  was  intoxicated.  Why  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate,  mark  the  language  of  this  John  Lind  he  '^thought  the  Judge  was 
intoxicated!''  why  it  is  so  mild  that  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think 
it  cannot  be  his  testimony!  and  yet  it  is.  Why,  he  would  shut  his 
mouth,  close  his  teeth,  and  swear  how  drunk  Judge  Cox  was; 
and  now  he  comes  in  and  tells  you  that  he  only  ^^thoughi''^  he  was  intoxi- 
cated. Why,  the  Judge  must  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  sober  at 
that  time  under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Ladd  is  not  so  ihoxi^htfvl  at  this 
time;  he  says  "The  Judge  was  intoxicated  on  that  occasion."  It  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence  that  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  those  two 
witnesses  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  agree  even  in  this  case.  Mr. 
Lind  says,  first,  that  he  was  "pretty  sober  till  the  last  part  of  the  trial." 
Mr.  Ladd  testifies  as  to  that  "that  he  was  perfectly  sober  during  the 
trial."  That  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  Judge  was  sober  "during  the 
iwhole  trial."  Mr.  Lind  tells  you  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was 
made  immediately  after  the  verdict  came  in,  immediately  after  the  trial. 
Now  if  Mr.  Ladd  is  right  Mr.  Lind  is  certainly  wrong.  If  Mr.  Lind  was 
right,  that  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober  during  the  tiial,  Mr.  Ladd  must 
certainly  be  mistaken  when  he  says  he  was  intoxicated,  and  Mr.  Lind 
must  certainly  be  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated 
at  the  time  of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

The  testimony  upon  this  charge  is  otherwise  very  meagre. 

The  President  j>ro  iem.  Did  not  Mr.  Lamberton  testify  upon  that 
point? 
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Mr.  Arctander.  No,  Mr.  Lamberton  was  called  upon  that  article  by 
the  managers,  and  asked  if  he  was  present  during  that  term  of  court;  M 
taid  that  he  was,  but  not  when  Judge  Cox  was  presiding.  The  maiv 
agers  then  dropped  him;  and  did  not  desire  anything  more  of  him.  Ht 
stated  that  Judge  Cox  was  not  presiding  at  the  time,  that  Judge  Dick^ 
inson  was  presiding.  I  then  took  Mr.  lamberton  up  to  show  how  evea 
the  old  friend  of  Judge  Cox  could  be  mistaken,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Judge  Cox  that  morning  when  he  first  saw  him  in  the  court 
room,  sitting  down  on  a  seat  in  the  court  room;  and  he  said  he  thouffht 
he  was  drunk;  and  that,  when  he  went  up  to  him,  he  told  the  Judgt 
that  he  **  looked  like  hell,"  and  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed^  and  that  M 
foutid  after  talking  with  him  that  the  Judge  was  sober.  I  elicited  that 
on  cross-examination,  and  was  allowed  to  be  so  although  it  would  not  of 
course  go  in  properly  under  this  article,  because  the  Judge  was  not  on  the 
bench  at  all  at  that  time;  Judge  Dickenson  was  presiding.  But  that  ia 
not  claimed  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Young  and  Davis  oaae; 
it  is  only  claimed  that  it  was  at  the  same  term  of  court. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  before,  all  there  is  to  this  testimony  is  that  of 
Lind  and  I^dd.     We  might  probably  leave  that  article  without  touch- 
ing upon  it  at  all,  because  we,  when  we  get  through  we  shall  show  you 
conclusively  that  Mr.  Lind  has  not  testified  to  one  single  article  where  he 
has  not  testified  to  that  which  was  not  true, — we  can  show  you  from  the 
record  as  it  already  stands  before  you,  that  Mr.  Ladd  has  made  one 
statement  before  the  judiciary  committee,  and  another  statement  hera. 
Why,  the  very  article  thirteen  which  was  left  out,  which  was  dropped  by 
the  managers  when  they  found  that  Mr.  Ladd  had  been  lying,  when  Uiey 
found  that  Mr.  Ladd  had  been  swearing  to  an  untruth  before  the  judi- 
ciary committee,  they  dropped  it  like  a  hot  potato.     Why,  before  that 
judiciary  committee  he  went  and  told  its  members  that  the  Judge  was 
drunk  and  did  not  go  to  New  Ulm  to  hold  a  special  term;  that  he  went 
up  there  himself,  and  he  admitted  it  here  that  he  had  testified  to  it.  He 
admitted  that  he  went  up  and  found  that  the  train  had  gone  and  that 
the  Judge  had  not  gone,  and  that  he  could  have  gone  up  there,  but  did 
not  go  because  lie  ^  as  drunk.     Now  he  has  .found  out  that  the  train  did 
not'ffo,  and  1  was  sorry  to  see  that  he  had  found  it  out  before  hand,  fori 
think  we  would  have  had  a  circus  here  if  he  had  not.     But  I  suppose 
Judge  Cox  could  not  keep  it  to  himself  that  he  knew  just  hoiy  the  tning 
was,  that  he  knew  there  was  no  train,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  he 
did  not  go,  that  it  was  not  because  he  was  intoxicated,  and   he  spoke 
about  it  how  I^add  had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  swearing  that  he  did  not  ' 
go  up  to  New  Ulm  at  the  time,  because  he  was  drunk,  when  the  record   j 
showed  that  there  was  no  train  running  at  the  time.     And  Mr.  Ladd  dis-   i 
covers  this,  and  he  comes  in  and  takes  it  all  back,  in  other  words,  he  . 
crawfishes;  and  the  managers  take  it  all  back,  and  they  crawfish.     Now   i 
that  man  Ladd  who  says  that  he  gave  his  impressions  before  the  judiciary   i 
committee  gives  impressions  under  oath  against  a  judge,  and  he  is  writing   I 
letters  around  to  the  members  of  the  bar  of  that  district  as  he  admits  in  his   | 
testimony  to  get  them  to  assist  and  support  him  in  obtaining  the  re- 
spondent's shoes,  showing  that  there  was  quarreling  about  the  inheri- 
tance before  the  body  had  gotten  cold.     I  think  it  will  be  found  by  your   \ 
action  before  this  case  has  closed,  that  it  will  take  some  time  before  the    | 
judicial  body  of  E.  St.  Julian  Cox  becomes  cold,  and  Mr.  Ladd  will  find   ; 
that  the  shoes  which  were  worthy  to  be  worn  by  the  one  who  now  faolda   i 
that  position,  are  much  too  large  for  his  small  feet.    But  he  is  the  man   ! 
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who  testifies  on  these  two  charges.    On  this  Dingier  case  we  will  over- 
whelm him  with  the  testimony  of  the  population  of  St.  Peter,  and  on 
this  case  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of  him  at  ail.     We  mi^ht  as 
well  drop  him  and  Mr.  Lind  both,  because  they  are  already  practically 
disposed  of.    I  apprehend,  they  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
foond  too  light,  but,  as  we  have  the  witnesses  down  here  under  these 
charges,  we  will  bring  them  forth.     We  will  show  by  Mr.  Davis,  who 
was  one  of  the  parties  in  the  case,  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober 
during  that  trial.     We  will  sliow  by  an  old  time  friend  and  comrade, 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  known  the  respondent,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the 
ooart,  and  was  there  present,  that  the  Judge  was  sober  at  the  time.    We 
will  show  what  might  have  been  the  reason  to  cause  these  men  to  think 
there  might  have  been  something  out  of  the  way  with  the  Judge.    We 
will  show  that  the  Judge  has  had  some  trouble  with  some  of  the  grand 
jurors,  and  had  fined  them  for  contempt,  because  they  had  not  come  in 
to  court  at  the  proper  time  during  the  term.    That  there  had  been  some 
impertinent  newspaper  articles,  and  that  the  Judge  was  worried,  and  did 
iK>t  know  what  he  should  do,  whether  he  should  punish  them  for  con- 
tempt, or  whether  he  should  pay  no  attention  to  the  matter  at  all  ;  and 
that  Mr.  Rogers,  the  clerk,  understanding  that  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  him,  as  soon  as  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  over,  went 
with  him  into  an  adjoining  room;  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  smelt  his 
breath,  and  that  he  had  not  drank  anything.    He  will  tell  you  that  all 
there  was  about  the  Judge  was,  that  he  felt  worried,  and  that  it  showed 
itself  in  his  face;  that  he  had  a  private  conversation  with  him,  smelt  his 
breath,  and  was  confident  that  the  Judge  had  not  tasted  a  drop  of  liquor. 
I  think  those  witnesses  will  dispose  of  Land  and  Ladd. 

ARTICLE  TWELVE. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  article  12,  the  Renville  county 
term,  held  in  May,  1881.  Before  going  into  the  evidence  as  to  that  term, 
I  d^ire  to  call  your  attention,  Senators,  to  a  peculiarity  which  exhibitea 
itself  during  the  examination.  William  McGowan,  the  clerk  of  that 
court,  was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  managers.  They  told  us  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  five  witnesses,  but  they  called  him  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record.  They  exhibited  a  certain  portion  of  tnat  record^ 
audthey  fiever  asked  him  a  question  about  whether  the  Judge  was 
drunk,  sober  or  indifferent.  Now,  that  man  testified,  before  he  produced 
that  record,  that  he  had  known  Judse  Cox  for  twenty  years;  in  fact,  had 
served  with  him,  I  believe,  during  tne  Indian  war.  He  did  not  testify 
to  that,  but  I  believe  that  is  a  fact.  Now,  this  man,  who  was  present  as 
derk  of  the  court  during  the  whole  of  that  term,  would  have  been  liable 
to  have  known  whether  the  Judge  was  drunk  or  sober,  would  he  not? 
They  had  him  here  as  a  witness,  they  brought  him  upon  the  stand,  they 
showed  that  he  knew  the  Judge  better  than  any  other  man;  that  he  bad 
been  there  himself  and  taken  down  the  minutes  all  through  that  term  of 
court;  and  yet  they  never  asked  him  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Judge 
was  drunk  or  sober,  and  for  a  very  good  reason;  for  the  reason  that  Billy 
McGowan  would  have  answered  them,  ^'Hevxis  as  sober  as  lever  saw  him, 
«r."  For  the  reason  that  it  is  not  the  truth  that  these  managers  are 
after:  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  those  who  are  the  most  able  to  judge, 
who  were  present,  and  are  sure  to  be  honest,  that  they  are  after;  but  that 
they  want  to  bring  before  this  Senate;  but  they  want  men  who  can  swear 
8tc^,  andswear  to  the  mark.    Such  things  might,  be  proper  and  right 
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In  a  civil  suit,  possibly,  but  it  strikes  me  as  exceedingly  out  of  taste,  and 
exceedingly  improper  in  a  criminal  case  ;  and  considerably  beneath  the 
dignity  of  this  great  State  of  Minnesota.  It  strikes  me  it  tends  to  mar  the 
fair  and  shining  escutcheon  of  the  state,  to  let  such  a  proceeding  be 
countenanced.  No,  an  honest  man  like  Billy  McGowan, — and  everybody 
that  saw  him  would  know  in  a  minute  that  he  was  honest, — ^why,  no  man 
could  cast  a  glance  at  him  without  observing  that  he  was  an  honest  man. 
and  certainly  all  of  us  who  know  himknow  what  an  honest,  upright  ana 
honorable  boy  he  is, — no,  he  woulG^Tiik  do  ;  no  use  for  honest  men 
here, — get  the  emmies  of  theju  Ige  who  will  swear  him  to  damnation  ! 
That  is  what  they  want  even  if  they  have  to  bring  men  down  who  were 
not  there^  makes  no  difference  if  they  will  only  swearstrong  enough. 

Grentlemen,  the  man,  Robert  W.  Coleman,  who  is  the  standing  cam« 
mon  swearer  for  three  charges,  and  three  counties,  who  can  beat  any  of 
the  liars  and  swearers  I  ever  saw  in  seven  counties,  comes  u^  and 
teUs  you  about  the  Judge's  intoxication  during  the  latter  davs  of  that 
tenn,  during  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  and  up  until  Sunday, 
when  he  says  he  left, — he  is  the  man  the  managers  want,  not  honest, 
honorable,  decent,  good  Billy  McGowans.  They  do  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  everyboJy  at  Beaver  Palls,  every  officer  of  that  court, 
every  officer  of  that  county,  knows  that  Bob  W.  Coleman  was  not  near 
the  court  in  Beaver  Falls,  after  Thursday  morning,  and  will  come  here 
and  swear  to  it;  that  he  was  not  in  the  village  of  Beaver  Falls,  but 
that  he  left  that  morning,  after  having  had  a  big  drink  in  the  evening, 
and  haying  had  a  quarrel  with  his  wife;  he  suddenly  left  town  and  was 
not  Been  around  there  as  long  as  court  continued  in  session.  That  is  the 
kind  of  evidence  they  introduce  against  us  in  Beaver  Falls.  No  wonder 
that  that  man  will  swear  strong!  No  wonder  that  a  man  of  that  stamp, 
m  that  rank  perjury,  will  swear  to  almost  anything,  will  make  it  look  as 
^"^bad  as  bad  can  be,  even  if  he  has  to  get  right  down  to  the  flea  business  1 
,  Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  attorney  for  the  re- 
spondent is  becoming  more  or  less  hoarse,  and  doubtless  is  suffering 
from  physical  exertion,  and  as  we  have  a  little  matter  to  consider  in 
secret  session,  I  would  suggest  that  his  further  time  be  occupied  in  the 
morning  in  order  that  we  may  dispose  of  some  business  which  we  are 
desirous  of  disposing  of  to-night.  I  think  it  would  be  a  relief  to  him; 
I  think  his  voice  would  be  more  distinct  in  the  morning  than  at  the 
present  time.     I  move  that  we  go  now  into  secret  session. 

Senator  Campbell.    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  pro  tern.    It  will  be  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  now  go  into  secret  session,  unless  objection  is  made; 

The  Senate  then  went  into  secret  session. 

SECRET  SESSION. 

Senator  Adams  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  j[>er  diem  of  the  members  of  this  court  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  fixed  at^e;^  ddiars  per  day  from  and  including  Jan. 
10th,  1882,  consecutively,  until  the  close  of  the  trial,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  hereby  directed  to  make  the  pay  rolls  in  accordance  there- 
irith. 
'  The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  22,  and  nays  2,  as  follows  : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs:    Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Campbell,  Castle,  Clement,  HiocU^ 
Howard,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Macdonald,  McCrea,  McLaughlin, Mealy,  Mo^ 
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rison,  Perkins,  Powers,  ShaUer,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiflfany,  White  and 
Wilkins. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Wheat  and  Wilson. 

And  so  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Senator  Mealy  ottered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this  court  shall  be  entitled  ,to  extra 
mileage  for  going  to  their  homes  and  returning  between  December  and 
January  10th,  1882,  the  time  when  the  trial  actually  commenced. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  15,  and  nays  9,  as  follows. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were 

Messrs.  Bonniwell,  Adams,  Castle,  Clement,  Hinds,  Howard,  John- 
sou  A.  M.,Maedonald,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Perkins, 
ShaUer  and  Simmons. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Campbell,  rowers,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White, 
Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

So  the  resolution  was  lost. 

Senator  Campbell  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  last  taken,  which  mo- 
tion prevailed. 

Senator  Campbell  gave  notice  of  debate,  and  the  resolution  went  over 
under  the  rules. 

Dpou  motion  the  doors  wei'e  then  opened,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 


TW^ENTY-SIXTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  9, 1882, 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Sen- 
at  >r  Wilson,  acting  as  President  pro  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Bonniwell,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Clement,  Hinds, 
Howard, .  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Lan^don,  Macdonald,  Mc- 
Crea, McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  ShaUeen  Tif&ny, 
White,  Wilkin  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
Wm  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  having  made  proclamation, 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Represenatives  to  conduct 
fte  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  O.  B.  Gould,  Hqn.  L.  W. 
Collins,  Hon*  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.G.  W.  Putnam,  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
liikted  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  8t.  Julien  Cox  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  Pr^idext  pro  iem.  Has  any  Senator  any  resolution  or  motion 
to  make  before  proceeding  with  the  argument?  If  not  Mr.  Arctander 
vi\l  resume  bis  argument. 

Mr,  A»cTANDBR.  Mr.  President,  when  the  court  was  adjourned  last 
i^^htj  I  b€i4  about  entered  into  the  considei^atipn  of  the  twelfth  article, 
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being  that  of  the  Renville  county  term,  last  spring.  I  stated  that  the 
witness  that  I  considered  the  manager  and  the  prosecution  looked  upon 
as  the  mainstay  of  that  article,  Robert  W.  Coleman,  we  should  be  able 
to  show  by  credible  witnesses,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  the 
officers  of  the  county,  who  were  present,  was  not  within  several  miles  of 
Beaver  Falls  during  any  of  the  days  on  which  he  claims  to  have  i?vit- 
nessed  the  intoxication  of  this  respondent;  that  he  was  not  even  in  the 
village,  much  less  in  court.  I  will  call  attention  now,  to  some  of  the 
testimony  on  that  article.  The  first  witness  offered  was  the  county  at- 
torney of  that  county,  Mr.  S.  R.  Miller.  He  stated  that  it  was  his  im- 
pression that  the  Judge  was  on  a  spree  Thursday  night;  that  on  Friday 
morning,  he  appeared  nervous,  that  the  witness  considered  him  intoxi- 
cated aU  that  day,  and  Saturday,  and  on  Monday,  that  he  was  worse 
than  he  had  been  on  any  other  day  during  the  term;  that  the  witness 
"considered  him  intoxicated;"  that  is  the  language  he  uses;  "that  he 
considered  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor,"  that  is  the  •  language  the 
witness  at  another  time  used.  I  call  attention  to  this,  to  show  that 
although  facts  may  have  been  brought  out,  and  these  witnesses  have 
been  willing  to  testify  to  the  condition  of  the  Judge,  yet  it  is  done  in 
every  instance,  or  in  most  instances  at  least,  with  what  you  might  call  a 
mental  reservation.  The  statement  is  not  made  as  of  a  positive  fact,  but 
given  merely  as  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  and  not  with  the  juridical 
certainty  that  should  always  be  around  statement  of  facts. 

Now,  the  witness  recites  incidents  in  that  court  showing  to  his  mind 
that  the  respondent  was  intoxicated.  This  incident  which  took  place 
on  the  last  aay  of  the  court,  Monday,  consisted  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
spondent remitted  the  fine  of  a  certain  party  who  had  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  paj^  a  fine  for  selling  liquor  without  a  license.  The 
fatness  details  the  circumstances  to  a  certain  extent,  showing  that  the 
party  was  convicted  and  sentenced,  I  think,  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  as 
the  records  will  show;  that  on  Monday  just  before  the  court  was  about 
to  adjourn,  when  the  witness  had  packed  up  his  books  and  was  ready  to 
go  to  the  office,  the  matter  was  brought  up  by  the  defendant's  attorney 
in  the  case,  the  case  of  the  State  against  Anderson;  that  he  notified  the 
county  attorney  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  motion  to  have  the  fine 
remitted  and  the  judgment  set  aside;  that  the  witness,  who  was  county 
attorney,  protested  against  taking  the  matter  up  at  that  time,  and  that 
he  further  protested  against  the  court  exercising  any  such  power  at  all, 
and  the  witness,  with  rather  a  malicious  sneer,  that  went  through,  as  you 
might  say,  all  of  his  testimony,  threw  out  a  hint  that  this  was  a  usur- 
pation by  the  court  of  a  privilege  that  belonged  only  to  the  executive, 
namely,  the  pardoning  privilege;  that  he  objected  and  protested  against 
this  proceeding,  and  that  he  further  protested  specifically,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  receipt  which  the  party  had  and  which  was  offered 
there,  did  not  cover  the  time  that  he  was  charged  with  having  sold 
liquors;  and  the  same  witness  adds  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  appli- 
cation that  could  be  set  up  as  a  matter  of  defense.  Now,  that  is  true. 
The  facts  appeared  to  be  that- this  party  who  was  convicted  of  selling 
liquor  without  a  license,  held  a  receipt  of  some  kind  from  the  county 
treasurer,  showing  that  he  had  paid  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  tiie 
county. 

I  think  it  has  already  appeared  sufficiently  clear  that  that  was  paid  in 
for  license  money.  The  party  then  had  intended  to  comply  with  the 
law;  he  did  not  intend  to  evade  the  law,  or  break  the  Uw^ gelling 
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liquor  without  a  lipence,  but  had  paid  his  money  to  the  county  for  a 
license,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  probably  the  county  commission- 
ers not  meeting,  his  application  had  not  been  acted  upon,  and  his  money 
was  kept  by  the  county.  NoW,  it  is  true  that  would  not  be  a  defense  to 
a  prosecution  for  selling  liguor  without  a  license,  because  the  question 
then  would  be,  had  he  a  license  when  he  sold  the  liquor?  As  a  matter 
of  strict  law,  the  party  was  guilty  whether  he  paid  in  his  money  for  a 
license  or  not,  supposing  for  the  time  being,  that  the  receipt  covered  the 
the  time;  I  suppose  that  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Now,  although  it  is 
trae  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  payment  of  this  money  into  the  county 
treasury  would  not  help  the  defendant  in  his  defense  to  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution; although  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  defense  of  which 
he  could  avail  himself;  yet  it  is  also  true,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  where 
the  spirit  of  the  law  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  hands  of  those  who  admin- 
ister justice,  certainly  in  hands  of  Judges  who  have  discretion  in  judi- 
cial matters;  it  is,  I  say,  for  them,  in  their  discretion,  to  look  to  the 
justice  as  well  as  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  when  a  prosecuting  attorney  prosecutes  a  man 
for  selling  liquor  without  a  license  and  convicts  him,  and  discovers  after 
conviction  that  this  party  has  deposited  money  with  the  proper  officers, 
leaving  his  fate,  as  you  may  say,  in  the  hands  of  the  county  that  it 
would  be  judicial  robbery  to  take  that  man's  money  afterwards  in  the 
shape  of  a  fine,  because  a  crime  is  made  out  by  the  intent ;  the  gist  of 
the  crime  of  selling  liquor  without  a  license  is  the  intent  to  swindle  the 
revenue;  the  gist  of  it  is  the  intent  to  swindle  the  State  or  the  munici- 
pality of  the  revenue  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Now,  if  a  man  did  not 
intend  to  do  that,  if  his  actions  show  that  he  meant  to  do  what  was 
iust,  right  and  fair;  if  they  showed  not  that  he  sold  without  a  license,* 
but  that  he  simply  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  license,  that  in  order 
to  obtain  one  he  had  taken  all  the  steps  that  were  necessary  to  be  taken 
on  his  part,  then,  I  say,  in  the  name  of  justice,  it  was  not  right  that  that 
man  should  suffer  under  the  false  accusation  of  a  crime  because  the 
criminal  intent  was  not  made  out.  There  is  another  thing  that  needs 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,' in  this  matter, 
namely,  that  we  do  not  administer  criminal  justice  in  the  frontier 
counties  in  the  same  manner  that  you  do  down  here. 

Up  there  the  great  question  of  economy  enters  into  the  consideration 
of  every  criminal  prosecution.  Here  you  do  not  concern  yourself  about 
economy.  Here  there  is  quite  a  number  of  wealthy  men  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  as  in  all  the  older  counties  of  the  State.  In  the 
wealthier  counties,  the  people  can  afford  to  prosecute  crimes  without  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  economy,  but  in  the  frontier  counties  it  is  other- 
wise. There  are  districts  sparsly  settled,  where  only  a  few  poor  settlers 
and  back-woodsmen,  all  new  comers,  have  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
day,  the  expense  of  the  courts  are  more,  doubly  more  in  some  of  them, 
than  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  county,  the  poor,  county  officers,  and 
afl;  and  I  believe,  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  frontier  counties  the  officers 
who  have  to  do  with  the  administration  of  justice  seek  to  make  the  ex- 
pense of  the  same  as  light  as  possible,  and  the  Judge,  as  one  of  its  law 
officers  always  considers  that,  and  tries  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  tax-payers.  It  is  right,  it  is  only  fair  that  he 
Bnould  do  so,  because  in  every  county  great  expense  follows,  as  we  all 
know,  from  criminal  prosecution,  jurors  and  witnesses  must  be  paid,  and 
if  a  party  is  convicted  who  is  without  money  to  pay  big  fine,  the  doors 
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of  the  jail  are  thrown  open  and  he  is  invited  to  step  in  at  an  expense  to 
the  county  of  a  considerable  amount.  Now,  in  this  particular  case  tliat 
principle  of  economy  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  matter.  It 
is  a  fact  that  up  in  the  county  of  Renville- they  have  a  jail  that  is  unfit 
to  harbor  a  human  being  for  a  day.  I  have  been  there  myself  and  I 
know  how  it  is.  Of  course,  I  was  not  sent  there,  but  I  have  been  there 
to  see  clients  of  mine  who  were  in  it.  It  is  a  hell-hole  that  would  comr 
pare  favorably  with  Andersonville  and  Libby  prison. 

Now,, this  Anderson  is  a  poor  ignorant  Norwegian  living  up  in  that 
country  who  it  appears  thought  everything  was  all  right  jivhen  he  .paid 
in  his  money  to  the  treasurer,  and  that  he  would  have  secured  his 
license  in  due  time.  By  some  mistake,  or,  perhaps,  with  the  intent  to 
harass  and  oppress  the  man,  and  to  exercise  liis  little  brief  authority, 
the  county  attorney  there  caused  him  to  be  indicted.  After  he  had 
been  convicted  and  fin^d  by  the  Judge  twenty-five  dollars,  his  attorney 
made  application  that  his  tine  should  be  remitted  for  the  reason  that  the 
defendant  had  paid  money  for  a  license  into  the  treasury  ;  and  it  was 
discovered  by  the  Judge  upon  an  examfnation  made  by  him,  tliat  the 
man  was  poor,  that  he  had  nothing  that  his  fine  could  be  made  out  of, 
and  that  unless  the  fine  was  remitted  it  would  become  necessary  to  send 
the  man  to  jail.  The  sentence,  as  I  remember  it,  was  that  he  should 
stand  committed  for  three  months  unless  the  fine  was  paid.  To  send 
the  man  to  jail  would  entail  an  expense  upon  the  county  in  a  case  in 
which  justice  and  necessity  did  not  require  it,  in  a  case  in  which  it 
appeared  from  the  showing  after  judgment,  on  the  application  to  have 
the  fine  remitted,  that  the  man  was  really  not  guilty  of  a  criminal  intent; 
that  the  county  had  received  his  money — ^all  that  he  had — and  that  he 
•  now  could  not  pay  his  fine  for  want  of  funds  ;  and  of  course  the  Judge, 
upon  consultation  with  the  county  officers  there,  concluded  that  it  was  a 
proper  case  in  which  to  exercise  his  judicial  prerogative  to  remit  the  fine. 
The  honorable  manager  who  had  the  management  of  that  branch  of  the 
case  when  the  matter  came  up  in  evidence  suprised  me  fairly  by  throw- 
ing out  the  insinuation  that  Judge  Cox,  in  this  instance,  had  stepped 
upon  the  toes  of  the  executive  ;  that  there  never  existed  a  power  in  the 
Judce  to  remit  the  fine. 

Why,  gentlemen,  I  need  only  cite  to  you  the  practice  in  the  police 
courts  around  you  here,  where  you  see  the  thing  done  every  day  in  the 
week.  A  man  is  fined,  and  the  fine  afterwards  remitted  because  be 
does  not  have  the  money,  or  because  he  promises  to  reform,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  We  see  it  done  every  day  in  the  week  by  Judge 
Cooley  in  Minneapolis,  and  by  Judge  Burr  in  this  city;  those  Judges 
have  done  it  over  and  over  again.  It  is  a  privilege  that  the  court  has 
in  its  discretion.  It  can  carry  its  judgment  into  execution  but  it  is  also 
within  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  say  that  its  justice  shall  be  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  in  the  proper  case;  and  if  our  police  courts  have  that 
privilege  most  certainly  our  district  courts  have. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Judge  would  be  authorized  in  a  grave  criminal 
case  to  revoke  the  sentence  imposed  after  conviction.  I  do  not  say,  for 
instance,  that  if  the  Judge  had  sentenced  a  man  to  states  prison  for  life 
that  he  could  revoke  the  sentence.  I  do  not  claim  that  he  could  do  so 
in  that  case,  but  ihh  is  simply  the  remission  of  a  fine,  and  I  say  that 
caji  be  done  at  any  time.  Why,  I  remember  last  summer  when,  in  the 
county  of  Chippewa,  in  my  district,  I  had  indicted  and  prosecuted  a 
womau  for  keeping  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  she  came  into  court  and  was 
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properly  convicted.    The  judge  of  the  district,  and  certainly,  there  is  no 
saspicion  that  since  he  took  his  official  oath  and  has  occupied  the  posi^ 
tion  tliat  he  does,  he  has  ever  drank  a  drop  of  liquor,  or  ever  the  worse 
for  liquor.     Nobody  would  ever  think  of  bringing  such  an  accusation 
against  him,  one  of  the  most  upright,  one  of  the  most  learned  judges  that* 
the  judiciary  of  this  state  can  show,  and  of  whom  it  may  well  be  proud. 
I  say  that  this  judge,  after  consultation  with  me  as  prosecuting  attorney, 
concluded  that  he  would  not  send  the  woman  to  the  state  prison,  and 
that  he  would  not  fine  her,  because  if  he  fined  her  she  would  only  go 
along  with  her  business,  and  he  did  not  like  to  send  her  to  state  prison 
because  he  knew  that  my  object  was  not  so  much  to  punish  the  party  as 
to  tear  up  the  business,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  on  there. 
The  judge,  I  say,  after  consulting  with  me  upon  the  matter,  concluded, 
and  9o  announced  in  open  court  when  the  defendant  was  brought  before 
him,  after  conviction,  that  the  sentence,  would  be  suspended  during  her 
good  behavior  and  absence  from  the  county  and  the  judicial  district,  and 
he  sent  her  away.     Do  you  say  that  was  using  the  pardoning  power? 
Here  was  a  woman  that  was  convicted  of  a  state  prison  oflense,  of  an 
ignoble,a  most  infamous  crime,  but  that  prerogative  of  power  was  used  and 
nobody  questioned  its  justice.     The  defendant's  attorney  did  not  ques- 
tion it.    The  state's  attorney  did  not  think  of  questioning  it.     Nobody 
dreamed  of  questioning  it.     I  say  there  is  a  power  in  the  district  judge 
justifying  him  in  not  following  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  cases  that 
properly  come  before  him.    Our  judges  are  allowed  to  use  their  discre- 
tion, and  if  they  were  not,  there  would  be  no  use  in  having  them. 

Now,  we  will  show  you,  upon  'this  question  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  county  attorney  protested  against  this  proceeding  at  all  at  the  time  ; 
that  he  tc^fies  falsely  when  he  so  testifies. 

We  will  bring  before  you  parties  who  were  present  in  court;  we  will 
bring  before  you  the  defendant  in  that  case,  and  will  show  by  them  that 
the  County  attorney  of  that  county,  as  usual,  never  said  a  word,  never 
aaid  boo— ^he  does  not  know  enough  to  say  boo — that  so  far  from  calling 
the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  fact  that  the  receipt  did  not  cover  the 
time  for  which  the  man  was  indicted,  (an  immaterial  fact  anyhow  if  it 
covered  the  time  for  which  he  was  convicted,  because  in  a  crimnial  case 
you  can  allege  one  time  and  prove  another  as  has  been  done  in  this  case) 
that  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  he  never  opened  his  mouth  about  it,  that 
he  never  saw  it,  if  it  was  a  fact,  and  never  called  the  Judge's  attention  to 
it.  The  Judge  of  course,  did  not  look  at  it;  it  was  none  of  his  business. 
When  a  paper  was  handed  him  by  a  reputable  practitioner  who  stated 
that  it  was  a  receipt  covering  the  period  in  question  it  was  not  for  the 
Judge  to  examine  it  in  order  to  discover  inaccuracies.  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  an  attorney  would  come  in  and  make  a  false  statement. 
Attorneys  are  sworn  not  to  make  false  statements  and  they  are  presumed 
not  to  make  them,  and  the  court  was  warranted  in  having  some  confi- 
dence in  that  presumption;  it  is  not  be  neceessary  for  him  to  put  his  nose 
in  everv  little  nook,  and  every  little  comer,  of  every  matter  that  is  brought 
before  him. 

This  same  witness  Mr.  Miller,  tells  you  that  there  was  no  irregularity 
in  that  court  in  the  prosecution  against  Mr.  Peter  Bernegen  He  said, 
when  he  came  up,  that  the  party  had  not  plead,  that  he  was  not  ready — . 
Why,  of  course,  he  was  not;  he  was  never  known  to  be  ready — and  that 
the  Judge  insisted  that  the  State  should  go  to  triah  "I  pleaded  with  the 
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Judge  and  he  finally  continued  the  case  on  my  motion."  But  he  claims 
that  he  did  not  recjuire  any  recognizance,  that  he  simply  toldJMr.  Berne- 
gen  that  he  was  discharged  on  his  own  recognizance,  and  there  was  never 
any  formal  recognizance  made  of  record,  and  that  is  stated  as  an  evidence 
that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  at  that  time.  Now,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  spirit  and  the  animus  that  has  prompted  the  witness 
Miller  to  come  down  here  and  testify  against  Judge  Cox,  the  respondent 
and  to  testify  as  he  did. 

The  reason  has  cropped  out  already  in  his  cross-examination  to  a 
great  extent,  and  I  think  it  ynW  crop  out  more  hereafter,  that  it  will  be 
blazoned  forth  so  that  you  cannot  doubt  it,  so  that  everybody  who  will 
see  it  can  see  it.     It  appears  that  this  man  Miller,  the  county  attorney 
of  that  county,  a  young  man  who  has  not  much  experience  in  the  law, 
and  who  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  that  seem  to  be  governed   by  the 
same  laws  that  control  great  bodies,  they  move  slow,  fearful  slow, — it  ap- 
pears that  at  this  term  of  court  he  had  the  grand  jury  hanging  around 
there  for  four  or  five  days,  in  order  to  find  three  or  four  indictments  and 
the  delay  was  so  flagrant  that  the  Judge  found  it  necessary  to  reprimand 
him  and  to  tell  him  that  if  the  grand  jury  did  not  come  in  and  report- 
within  a  certain  time,  that  he  would  adjourn  court  so  as  to  adjourn  the 
grand  jury  over,  because  they  were  wasting  the  public  money,  the  pub- 
Be  funds,  unnecessarily,  on  account  of  his  slowness,  his  dilatoriness.     It 
appears  that  this  man  brings  charges  before  the  grand  jury,  has  oertain 
inaictments  found,  and  certain  parties  arrested  and  brought  into  court; 
that  when  they  come  in  and  demand  an  immediate  trial,  as  is  their  right) 
he  informs  the  Judge  that  he  has  sent  the  witnesses  for  the  State  home. 
Now,  I  ask  Senators  who  have  had  connection  with  courts,  who  have  no- 
ticed proceedings  in  court,  whether  you  have  ever  seen  anything  of  that 
kind.     Have  you  ever  seen  any  such  practice  in  your  life  ?    Have  you 
ever  known  a  prosecuting  attorney  whose  witnesses  were  present  and  an 
indictment  found,  to  arrest  a  party  accused  of  crime  and  immediately 
send  home  the  witnesses,  who  are  to  testify  against  the  party  accuBedy 
before  he  learns  whether  the  case  is  to  be  brought  on  for  trial  or  not, 
knowing,  as  he  must,  as  every  lawyer  does,  that  it  is  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  the  defendant  to  demand  his  trial  immediately  after  his 
arraignment.     Tlie  constitution  gives  him  a  right  to  a  speedy  trial,  if 
he  demands  it.     If  he  insists  upon  a  trial,  and  the  State  is  not  ready, 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  without  good  and  valid  excuse  the  case  is 
continued  by  the  court,  it  would  be  ground  to  set  aside  the  judgment, 
of  conviction,  if  there  was  one. 

Now,  in  that  case  what  good  and  valid  excuse  was  there?  The  n^li- 
gence  of  the  State  through  its  prosecuting  officer, — that  is  all;  but  that 
IS  not  a  good  ground  of  excuse  in  this  case.  It  appears  in  every  case 
where  indictments  have  been  found  by  a  grand  jury,  that  the  county  at-  ' 
tomey  had  sent  the  witnesses  home,  so  that  he  was  not  ready,  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  single  case;  that  the  Judge  got  out  of  patience  with  tne  man, 
and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  and  said  that  he  was  tired  of  his  monkeying, 
monkeying;  I  don't  wonder  at  it;  I  don't  blame  him  for  it.  He  rebuked 
him  publicly  in  court  and  I  do  not  blame  him  for  it.  But  there  you  . 
have  the  key  to  the  situation,  the  key  to  the  whole  transaction,  the  man 
was  rebuked  publicly  by  the  court.  He  was  a  public  officer  under  the 
court,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  rebuke  him,  when  he  failed 
to  prosecute  as  a  prosecuting  officer  ought  to.  He  did  rebuke  him,  and 
th^re  I  say  is  the  key  to  the  situation;  that  is  the  reason  that  this  man 
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oomefl  down  here  and  swears  as  he  does.  In  regard  to  the  Bemegeti- 
matter,  that  he  testifies  to,  as  to  the  recognizance, we  will  show  you  by  wit-. 
nease^that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind;  that  it  was  no  proceedings' as 
this  county  attorney  will  have  you  believe.  We  will  show  you  that  at; 
that  time  the  Judge  said,  "  Well,  if  you  are  ready,  Mr.  Miller,  and  I  con« 
tinue  this  case,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  Mr.  Bernegen  giving  any  recog*"^ 
nixanoe  except  his  own,"  or  words  to  that  effect;  that  is  .what  he  saidy, 
tdd  the  defendant  that  he  could  go  upon  his  own  recognizance.  Now.' 
Mr.  Miller  would  have  you  believe  that  the  Judge  by  that  expression 
meant  to  have  this  man  enter  into  a  recognizance  then  and  there.  Well,: 
the  remark  simply  was  a  mere  statement  of  the  order  of  the  court,  that 
the  party  was  only  to  give  his  own  recognizance,  afid  then  it  was  after^ 
wards,  tor  the  party  to  give  it  ancl  be  discharged. 

Now,  that  was  the  language  used  by  the  court,  and  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do,  and  it  could  not  have  been  done  otherwise;   it  could  hAvei* 
been,  of  course;  the  Judge  might  have  called  him  up  in  court,  and  had- 
him  make  a  recognizance  right  then  and  there;   but  as  been  shown 
dieady,  that  is  not  the  practice  of  Judge  Cox,  and  I  do  not  think  itis' 
tbe  practice  of  any  other  Judge  in  the  State,  except,  perhaps,  Judge 
Dickinson,  when  he  was  practicing.    It  is  not,  so  far  as  my  practice; 
Boes.    I  have  not  seen  any  other  judge  than  Judge  Dickinson,  do  that.' 
Sow,  ^Hien   a  party  is  required  by  a  court  to  jjive  a  recognizance  to  ap- 
pear at  a  certain  time,  whether  personally  or  with  sureties  the  duty  ot 
the  party  or  his  attorney  is  to  draw  up  that  recognizance  and  to  submit  it' 
to  the  county  attorney;  the  county  attorney  is  then  to  pass  upon  it,a;nd. 
to  teUlhe  Judge  whether  or  not  he  is  satisfied  with  the  sureties,  an^ 
with  the  form  of  the  order.    The  Judge  uses  the  judgment  of  the* 
ocmnty  attorney  in  these  matters,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  with  it,"  the' 
Jud^  approves  it,  that  is  all.    Is  he  to  draw  up  recognizances  for  these 
parties,  and  for  that  ignorant  county  attorney  who  neither  knew  how: 
one  ought  to  be  drawn  nor  how  to  draw  one  himself,  and  who  did  not; 
know  enough  to  ask  how  it  should  be  drawn,  as  he  stated  Himself?    Is' 
it  not  enough  for  him  to  say   this  party  can  give  his  own  personal  re- 
cognizance ?    Is  it  for  the  Judge  to  see  that  it  is  done  ?    Is  he  the  pros*' 
ecating  officer  of  that  countv,  too,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  Judge  f 
Is  he  to  sit  there  and  take  sides  when  he  is  sworn  to  be  impartial,  and; 
do  justice  according  to  law  and  evidence,  between  the  State  and  the 
defendant^     Is  he  going  to  help  the  prosecution,  and  see  that  things 
are  made  right?    Not  at  all;   that  is  not  what  he  is  there  for;  and  it 
would  be  a  sorry  sight,  indeed,  if  we  should  see  our  judges  sitting  as. 
judges  and  acting  as  prosecutiag  attorneys  in  criminal  cases.    It  is  'a 
sight  that  no  respectable  lawyer  would  wish  to  see,  and  one  that  no  man' 
who  had  any  r^ard  for  the  constitution  and  for  the  rights  of  the  citji 
aens,  would  care  to  see. 

We  will  show  you  that  this  man  Miller  was  so  dilatory,  so  negligent 
of  his  business  or  so  timid,  whatever  it  was,  bringing  charges  agaiiist' 
msn  that  he  kne .v,  pr  ibably,  he  coal  I  not  convict  the.n  of,  just  so  as  to 
have  them  hanging  as  a  sword  to  use  on  occasions  when  he  saw  "fit  to' 
use  them,  that  even  after  the  Judge  had  sent  fifteen  miles  after  witnesses 
when  it  was  found  that  the  county  attorney  had  sent  the  witnesses  home, 
and  that  the  parties  insisted  upon  an  immediate  trial  or  a  dismissal,  and 
the  Judge  found  it  necessary,  on  his  own  motion,  to  prevent  a  complete 
fiulure  of  justice,  to  send  the  sheriff  with  subpoenas  for  these  witnesses, 
because  he  could  not  get  the  county  attorney  to  do  it;  after  the  county 
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altdnrej,  I  repeat,  throughne^lect  had  sent  his  witnesses  hora^,  wfactt 
the  pftfiies  a<K)U0ed  were  insisting  on  being  dismissed  and  when  they  had 
a  right  to  be  dismissed  unless  the  State  prosecuted,  or  showed  oause  why 
it  oottld  not  prosecute  which  it'  had  failed  to  do;  when,  I  say,  thet% 
wmild  have  been  a  failure  of  justice  and  guilty  parties  would  have  bcea 
sttffimd  to  escape  through  the  negligence  and  carelessness  of  the  pi'cm» 
otitine  attorney,  and  because  the  Judge  could  not  sit  by  there  and-  mem 
that  done  he  rebuked  him;  we  will  show  you  that  after  the  Judge  seftt 
thtoflhser  fifteen  miles  to  bring  in  the  witnesses,  so  that  the  ooonty  a*> 
tOtMy  oould  not  have  any  excuee,  and  in  order  that  justice  should  noi 
ftil;  that  even  then  he  oould  not  get  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  ooaa# 
into  court  and  prosecute  as  he  was  paid  to  do. 

The  next  witness  is  the  brother  of  th^  former,  G^rge  Miller*  He  ttXkm' 
you  that  the  Judge  was  all  right  until  Friday.  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  and  up  till  Friday,  the  Judge  was  all  right.  His  teati^ 
ifiony,  substantially,  is  that  the  Judge  was  all  right  up  to  Friday,  and 
when  we  cross-examine  him  what  do  wc  find  ?  That  the  man  doee  nol 
know  anything  about  what  occurred  after  Friday  forenoon;  that  he  wan 
not  there;  that  he  went  out  to  subpoena  witnesses,  and  was  not  there  at 
aJL  That  is  about  what  his  testimony  shows.  1  think  we  will  be  abto 
to  show  you— I  have  no  definite  information,  for  I  have  not  examined 
myself ,-^that.  the  man  left  there  Thursday,  and  that  he  was  never,  near 
the  court  afterwards  until  it  had  adjourned.  But,  be  that  as  it  may^ 
taking  his  own  testimony  he  was  there  only  until  Friday  noon.  Now^ 
it  is  only  as  to  Friday  afternoon  that  he  can  give  us  any  information.' 
He  was  asked  to  state  the  difference  in  his  appearance  betweeii  the  first 
two  days,  when  everybody  admits  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober,  and  tha 
remainder,  of  the  time,  and  tries  to  do  it.  He  tells  us  the  first  day  that 
Judge  Cox  was  haggard-looking.  Now,  this  was  when  he  waes  perfectly 
sober,  when  (prerybody  says  he  was  perfectly  sober,  that  he  was  haggard*^ 
looking^  evid^itiy  sufiering  from  something.  The  next  day  it  was  leMi' 
haggara,  and  the  third  day,  which  was  Thursday,  he  got  a  little  mone 
color  in  his  face,  it  was  a  little  flushed;  before  that  it  was  haggpard,  and 
then  it  became  flushed*  Evidently  the  man  was  recovering  from  hia 
sickness;  evidently  he  was  recovering  from  his  haggardness;  that  was  all 
there  was  to  that.  Then  was  there  anything  about  his  conduct?  Ha 
says  there  Was  one  thing — he  was  making  side- whispers  to  an  attorney* 
Well,  on  cross^xamination  he  was  asked :  "  Was  there  any  more  of  tluit 
Aiy  than  on  any  other  day  ?"  "  No,  1  can't  say  that  there  was."  "  Daiya 
when. he  was  perfectly  sober?"  "No,  I  cannot  say  that  there  waa." 
"Can  you  place  any  of  the  side- whispers  on  any  other  days,  either  Fri- 
day or  any  other  ?"  "No,  I  cannot  do  it;  I  may  be  mistaken."  Bui 
there  is  one  thing  that  this  witness  remarked  that  njust  show,  undoubti^ 
edly,  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated.  Why,  what  was  it?  Why,  h«. 
was  catching  fleas  at  times,  or  probably  it  was  mosquitoes,  and  kuling , 
tlvsm. 

Well,  gentlemen  when  I  heard  that  testimony  introduced  I  did  not 
know  at  first  what  to  think  of  it,  I  did  not  know  but  that  the  managem 
wanted  to  bring  in  a  zoological  garden  here,  or  to  claim  that  the  Judge 
had  seen  a  zoological  garden  around  here  sonjewhere  and  was  perfect^ 
delerioue;  I  thought  that  was  the  object  of  it,  but  I  had  toabimdon  that 
idea,  because  there  was  not  enough  of  the  animals,  and  they  were  too 
saadi)  I  did  not  think  that  could  be  the  idea;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  Im 
ivttmr  ioMiU  business  to  introduce  it  to  show  that  he  was  intoxicatad  at. 
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tiie  time  he  i9a4e  these  movemeDto  with  bia  handi,  and  I  thwght  it 
the  time  that  the  language  of  the  poet  would  apply  to  the  witi&«ia  W 
well  as  to  the  managerB 

.Trtflea  light  ea  i^ir 
Are  to  the  jealoua,  confirmation  atroag 
Ai  proof?  01  holj  writ. 

Now,  I  guess  that  is  what's  the  matter.  Those  witnesses  and  the 
uisnagereare  very  anxious  to  get  some  oonfirmation  of  the  Judge's  in- 
toxioation,  and  they  are  zealous  for  it,  so  anxious  for  it  that  they  see* 
the  smallest  trifles  and  gather  them  in,  thinking  them  important.  But 
yoQ  look  upon  it  with  an  impartial  eye,  and  the  diminitive  UtUe  aai*- 
Dials,  so  huge  in  their  sight,  disappnar  from  your  vision  in  the  dim  mist 
of  their  prejudice,  and  you  see  nothing  more  there.  I  was  unoerlain  at 
first  whether  I  might  not  attribute  the  actions  of  the  respondent,  if  he 
acted  as  it  has  been  here  testified  he  did,  to  the  fact  that  he  has  some 
French  blood  in  him,  being  born  in  the  French  part  of  Switserland; 
and  you  might  explain  it  upon  that  theory,  and  I  know  of  no  other. 
You  will  remember  probably  that  Lord  Lytton  Bulwer  savs  that  a 
Frenchman  would  rather  go  to  the  devil  than  be  bitten  by  a  flea;  and  I 
do  Dot  know  but  what  that  is  what  ailed  the  Judge  at  the  time.  But  I 
think  gentlennen,  that  we  will  be  able  to  show  you,  all  joking  aside,  that 
it  was  not  fleas  that  bothered  the  Judge  at  the  time,  although  Biisaver 
Falls  is  the  home  of  fleas  and  other  disagreeable  insects,  but  that  on  the 
evening  before  this  occurred  there  had  been  a coneert  given  inthl^t  fioom, 
end  it  had  become  entirely  flUed  with  mosquitos. 

Now  you  may  say,  as  was  remarked  here,  that  it  was  pretty  early  Ibr 
iDosquiteeti  in  the  month  nf  May ;  but  I  will  say  this,  gentlemen,  that 
Beaver  Falls  must  be  the  home  of  musquitoes,  because  I  believe  that 
if  you  were  to  go  up  there  now,  you  would  And  some  left  from  last  year: 
I  know  I  have  never  been  in  Beaver  Falls  at  any  time  when  I  have  not 
seen  n)08quitoes,  and  more  of  them  than  at  any  other  place,  and  larger 
than  at  any  other  place  except  on  the  Dakota  praries.  However,  that 
may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  will  be  established,  that,  at  that  concert  the 
evening  before,  the  mosquitoes  so  troubled  the  people  that  they  had  to 
lit  with  their  hats  and  handkerchief  around  their  heads,  and  that  in 
the  morning  following  the  room  was  full  of  the  little  pest«,an(i  that  onee 
or  twice  during  the  day  the  court  had  to  take  a  recess  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  Kow,  whether  or  not  the  Judge  did  kill  one  of 
tiiese  little  creatures,  I  do  not  know,  bqt  the  oflioers  of  the  court  who 
were  present  say  they  did  not  notice  anything  of  the  kind,  and  oertainly 
if  they  did  not  it  was  a  matter  of  so  little  importance,  of  so  little  eon* 
leqaenoe  that  nobody  but  those  that  were  lying  in  wait  for  some  aotion 
ef  the  respondent  upon  which  they  could  hang  a  charge  of  intoxication 
would  ever  have  dreamt^d  of  seeing. 

Now,  as  said  before,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Coleman  has  bef^n  intro^ 
4uce<i  on  this  article.  Mr.  Murrell  who  was  called  on  the  article  at  ftist 
di4  i)ot  teiitify.  That  is  why  you  will  And  in  the  index  which  I  made 
^hit  hia  na?ne  Is  not  given,  because  they  did  not  ask  him  any  queelioiis. 
Mf.  Coleman  will  be  shown  to  have  been  away  from  that  place:  at  least 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  He  claims, — and  he  is  the  only  one 
who  Vlaims  that  the  judge  was  intoxicated  even  on  Thursday, 
m4  I  tbipk  70U  will  find  that  even  Mr,  George   Miller  does   not 
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claim  that  any  thing  was  the  matter  with  the  Judge  on  Thursday, 
He  said  nobody  coruld  take  exceptions  to  this  conduct,  but  that  was  be- 
fore he  rebuked  because  he  did  not  do  his  duty  as  a  public  officer. 

As  to  the  fourth  witness,  Mr.  Holtz,  he  did  not  testify  as  to  anything 
in  court,  or  as  to  any  conduct  of  the  Judge  in  court,  in  fiwt,  he  statea 
that  he  had  not  been  in  court  during  that  term.. 

Now,  against  these  witnesses,  against  Mr.  Miller  as  to  Friday,  Satur- 
nay  and  Monday,  against  his  brother  as  to  Friday  afternoon,  and  against 
Coleman,  if  it  is  necessary  to  bring  a  witness  against  a  man  who  was  not 
there  at  all,  we  will  produce  here  before  you  the  clerk  of  the  court,  the 
'  sheriff,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  the  auditor,  I  believe,  of  the 
county,  one  of  the  attorneys  who  was  present  there  in  this  particular 
case;  this  man  Peter  Bernegen,  a  business  man  up  there,  in  whose  case 
it  was  claimed  that  this  order  was  made.  We  will  call  other  respectable 
men  who  were  present  there,  parties  connected  with  the  iudiciary,  the 
court  commissioner,  and  a  former  Senator  from  that  place,  who  was 

K resent  in  court  as  a  juror;  we  will  call  these  witnesses  here  and  show 
y  them  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  there  with  Judge  Cox  at  that 
term;  that  there  was  no  difference  in  his  behavior  and  his  appearance 
from  the  first  two  days,  when  the  parties  say  he  was  sober,  and  the  three 
last  days,  or  any  of  the  days;  that  he  was  the  same  all  the  way  through; 
that  the  only  difference  that  could  be  noticed  in  Judge  Cox  was  one  that 
was  noticeable  all  through  the  term,  and  that  was  that  he  was^  more 
strict  in  court  than  he  had  ever  been  before;  that  he  had  become  tired  of 
the  negligence  of  public  officers  there,  and  that  he  rebuked  them  more 
severely,  was  more  severe  and  more  strict;  that  is  the  only  difference, 
and  we  will  show  you  that  that  strictness  followed  him  all  the  way 
through  the  term.  Now,  if  it  did,  it  is  not  any  evidence  that  he  was  in- 
toxicated, if  they  show,  and  they  have  proven  without  us  that  on  the 
fijst  two  days:  he  certainly  was  as  sober  as  he  could  be. 

The  thirteenth  article  having  been  dropped,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  evidence  introduced  upon  the 

FOURTEENTH   ARTICLE, 

.  Which  is  the  general  term  of  court  in  Lincoln  countjr,  last  spring.  The 
testimony  under  that  article  naturally  divides  itself  mto  two  subheads, 
the  first  one  what  took  place  at  Marshfield,  the  county  seat  of  Lincolu 
county  on  the  first  day,  until  they  adjourned  to  Tyler,  and  the  second, 
.that.which  took  placQ  at  Tyler,  during  the  sessioa  that  was  held  there. 
As  to*  the  first  one,  what  took  place  at  Marshfield,  they  have  four  wit- 
tesses,  some  of  whom  come  before  you  and  swears  that  the  Judge  was 
drunk  as  a  lord;  they  do  not  all  swear  to  that;  they  put  it  more  or  less 
strong;  but  that  is  what  one  of  the  mtnesses  says,"  that  the  Judge  was 
jBo.  drunk  that  he  had  to  be  helped  out  of  the  wagon.  I  do  not  desire  to 
criticise  the  testimony  of  that  witness  now,  because  that  will  be  done 
hereafter,  and  I  think  full  justice  will  be  done  to  him,  at  least  he  can 
expect  that  he  will  be,  if  we  shall  live  that  long.     But  I  desire  to  call 

Jour  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  witness  expressly  stated  that  the 
udge  was  in  sux^h  a  condition  that  he  could  not  get  out  of  the  wagon 
alone,  ,that  he  had  to  be  assisted,  helped  out;  and  I  want  to  call  your 
.attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  remarks  that  he  and  another  witness 
admits  that  the  Judge  made,  showing  immediately  thereafter  what  his 
judgment  was  and  can  compare  that  testimony,  with  that  which  aa^  a  that 
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he  was  staggering  drunk,  "staggered  badly,"  one  of  the  witnesses  says; 
when  it  has  been' testified  nere  already  that  the  Judge  probably 
is  never  so  intoxicated  that  he  staggers,,  that  he  never  gets  drunk  in 
his  1^.  What  was  it  that  this  witness  says  the  Judge  did  at  the  time, 
when  he  came  into  the  court  room  at  Marshfield,  and  staggered  into  his 
chair?  Why,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  ask  about  the  business.  One 
witness  says  that  he  said,  '*  What  is  the  business,  Mr.  Clerk  ?  "  Another 
one  says  that  it  is  probable  that  he  asked  what  amount  of  business  there 
was  there.  After  having  been  answered  as  to  that,  he  next  inquires  what 
acQpmmodations  there  are.  This  was  a  little  town  with  only  five  houses 
as  we  have  heard.  He  asked  what  accommodation  there  was  for  the 
court.  He  was  informed  that  the  grand  jury  can  be  kept  in  a  room  down 
stairs.  He  asks  what  accommodations  there  are  for  the  petit  jury.  He^ 
is  told  that  they  could  be  kept  in  a  bar-room  in  the  hotel, — a  pretty' 
place  indeed  to  keep  a  petit  jury,  over  nightjespecially.  What  was  the 
remark  that  the  Judge  made  ?  "  That  is  not  a  proper  place  to  keep  a 
jury,  Mr.  Clerk."  What  does  he  do  next?  Does  he  act  like  a  drunken 
man, — a  man  who  does  not  know  anything,  who  does  not  know  what 
he  is  about?  The  next  thing  is  that  he  inquires  the  distances  to  the 
two  nearest  points  where  there  are  towns  with  sufficient  accommodations 
fcfT  the  court.  He  is  informed  that  it  is  four  miles  to  Tyler,  and  seven 
miles  to  Lake  Benton,  and  he  immediately  turns  around  to  the  clerk, 
and  says,  "  Mr.  Clerk,  enter  an  order  adjourning  this  court  to  Tyler,  and 
a  further  order  that  you  bring  all  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
oflSce  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  to  Tyler,  to  be  produced  there  in 
the  morning  at  the  opening  of  court  at  ten  o'clock." 

Does  that  show  a  drunken  man, — his  consideration  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  court,  his  remarks  upon  being  informed  what  they  were  ; 
his  inquiries  as  to  the  distances,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  do  right,  and  what 
iras  b^t  and  most  convenient  for  the  court  in  the  matter?  And  then 
his  order,  clear  as  sunlight !  No  muddle  about  that.  I  say,  I  will  let  aU 
that  stand  to  counterbalance  such  witnesses  as  Chapman  and  Coleman 
and  Mathews  and  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  do  so.  But  we  shall  not  rest 
with  that ;  we  do  not  want  to  do  things  by  halves,  gentlemen.  We  are 
accused  here  and  we  want  to  show  you  be/ond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
we  are  accused  falsely  and  maliciously  ;  and  that  those  who  accuse  us 
knowthat  they  accuse  us  falsely  and  maliciously.  We  will  call  the 
parties  who  brought  the  Judge  over  there  to  Marshfield  ;  we  will  show 
that  when  he  came  on  the  train  to  Tyler  he  was  perfectly  sober  ;  we  will 
show  that  he  did  not  stop  in  town  at  all,  that  he  stepped  at  the  depot 
right  into  the  wagon  that  brought  him  over  to  Marshfield  ;  and  we  will 
show  by  the  hotel-keeper,  the  county  attorney  and  other  parties  who 
were  with  him  in  the  wagon  when  he  drove  over  that  the  Judge  was  per- 
fectly sober,  when  he  went  there  when  the  train  stopped  at  Marshfield, 
and  he  went  over  to  Tyler,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  drink  a 
drop  of  liquor  that  day.  Then  you  can  take  the  testimony  of  this  wit- 
ness and  apply  it  as  you  please  ;  you  can  then  compare  the  testimony 
andjudge  of  its  truthfulness,  with  the  testimony  that  has  been  given 
under  the  other  articles. 
Comii^  now  to  the 

SECOND  SUBDIVISION  OF  ARTICLE  14, 

^»  to  the  t#rm  of  court,  which  was  held  at  Tyler,  to  which  place  it  was 
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fM^eumed,  this  waie  witaesd  Chapmi^n  says  that  the  Judf^  was  uedw 
the  infiuenoe  of  Hquor  the  whole  term — ^the  whole  term,  mind  you — ^and, 
he  adds,  that  when  the  Judge  left  the  care  at  Tyler  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  then;  and  on  cross-examination  we  show,  gentlemen, 
that  when  the  Judge  took  the  cars  and  left  the  town  that  the  witness  waa 
not  there,  and  was  not  within  fifteen  miles  of  it;  that  he  left  the  evening 
before.    We  show  further,  upon  cross-examination,  that  when  he  aweaiB 
that  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during  that  whole  term 
that  he  swears  to  something  that  he  cannot  know,  because  we  show  that 
became  into  court  the  first  day,  Wednesday,  in  the  morning;  that   he 
was  away  Thursday;  that  he  was  away  part  of  Friday;  that  he  does  not 
remember  anything  about  Saturday  or  remember  about  being  in   oourt 
there  and  cannot  testify  anything  about  it;  that  be  does  not  remember 
that  the  Judge  was  drunk  on  Monday;  that  he  left  at  10  o'clock  on  Mob- 
day,  and  that  at  that  time  Judge  Cox  was  the  soberest  he  ever  saw  him. 
•He  says  that  on  cross-examination,  and  I  ask  you  now  what  his  evidence 
amounts  to?    When  you  find  a  witness  who  will  swear  like  that,  awcar 
as  fast  and  as  swift  as  that  I  sa}*  that  everything  he  testifies  to  moat  be 
taken  with  considerable  allowance.    I  think  when  a  witness  cornea  he- 
fore  you  in  such  a  manner  and  under  such ,  circumstances,  that  the  old 
doctrine  can  truly  apply  '*False  in  one,  false  in  all."    Why  this  witness 
swears  i^o  swiftly  that  he  does  not  remember  what  he  swore  to  five  min- 
utes before;  he  takes  it  all  back  and  swears  that  he  never  swore  to  it  at 
idl.    This  man  Chapman,  who,  up  there  is  in  the  habit  of  granting  di- 
vorces out  of  court,  comes  here  and  tells  you  that  a  spree  ended   one 
night  with  a  poker  ^ame,  that  the  Judge  got  too  full,  that  he   oouldn^ 
hold   a   hand,   and    that   then    they    rolled     him    upon     the    bed 
and     continued     the     game     without     him;    and     ten     minutes 
afterwards,    when    I    brought    him     back    i^    the     same     subject  ' 
he  tells  you  that  he  did  not  say  that  the  Judge  played  until  he  could 
no  longer  hold  a  hand;  that  he  did  not  see  him  play  cards,  that  he  did 
not  play  at  all;  that  he  did  not  sav  the  Judge  played  cards  at  all;  that 
he  only  said  that  he  sat  at  the  table  with  the  cxoys  for  a  few  minutes. 
Now  a  man  who  denies  under  oath  what  he  swore  tohimself  five  minutes 
before,  is  not  a  man  that  I  'would  place  any  confidence  in,  nor  do  I 
think  you  will;  but  that  is  the  character  of  several  of  the  witnesses,  the 
honorable,  the  honest  witnesses,  that  the  prosecution  brings  forward  1 
Tnis  is  the  same  witness  who  witnessed  the  funeral,  as  you  might  call  it,, 
of  Judge  Cox  when  they  put  him  on  the  bed.     He  sees  it  all  through  a 
transom.     Another  transom  scene  transferred  from  the  hotel  at  Albany 
to  the  hotel  at  Tyler.     He  sees  through  a  transom,  sneaks  over  and  Ipoke 
on  at  what  is  going  on  with  the  Judge,  who,  he  says,  was  put  to  bed  with 
his  boots  on.    Gentlemen,  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  show  you   con- 
clusively, that  the  testimony  of  that  witness,  and  that  of  Mr.  Matthews, 
is  absolutely  false;  that  the  Judge  was  never  put  to  bed  by  that  party 
there;  that  he  was  not  intoxicated  or  drunk  at  the  time  in  the  evening,    , 
or  so  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.    But  we  will  show  you 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Judge  did  go  to  bed  with  his  boots  on.     W'by  ? 
because  here  was  a  company,  several  of  them,  occupying  the  same  room 
or  two  rooms  thrown  together;  he  could  not  thrust  out  the  company  of 
any  of  the  gentlemen  who  occupied  the  room  with  him  and  who  sat  in 
the  room  until  late  at  night  and  played  cards;  the  Judge  no  doubt  laid 
on  the  bed;  he  did  not  want  to  undress,  because  he  has  some  respect  for 
hiinttelf  and  he  did  uot  want  to  walk  m  bis  drawen  C4r  U)  his  shitt  tful 
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atound  a  room  tHiere  thefe  was  a  design  of  men  sitting  Of  playing  catds; 
he  throwB  himself  down  upon  the  bed  to  take  his  rest,  and  when  they 
are  ^jne  he  undresses  and  puts  in  for  the  night.    But  this  is  ground  fot 
the  imputation  thiit  he'  was  drunk;  and  the  managers  must  have  iti 
Why,  the  man  went  to  bed  with  hie  boots  on  !  It  sounds  so  nioe;  it 
creates  a  prefudioe,  and,  it  is,  of  course,  fully  in  accord  with  the  dignity 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  create  a  ^judice,  a  false  prejudice,  a  pre*^ 
jadice  there  is  no  basis  for,  against  this  respondent,  if  only  they  oodviot 
a  man  that   they  are  bound  to  see  convicted.     But    they,  luiy  there 
is   a   proof,   and    it    waa   so    stated    in    the    argument,    there    is    a 
proof  of  undoubted    validity    in    regard    to  Judge    Cox's  condition 
at  that  term  of  court.     Mr.  Matthews  tells  you  he  was  bright  as  a  dollaf 
eTery  morning;  Mr.  Chapman  tells  you  he  was  drunk  the  first  day,  he 
came  there;  Mr.  Coleman  says  he  was  drunk  when  the  clerk  cftme  with 
the  papers;  and  Mr.  Matthews  tells  you   he  was  sober;  but  Mr.  Matt- 
hews make«  him  get  worse  and  worse  during  the  day,  and  towards  night 
be  was  pretty  full  every   day.    Now,  this  incident  that  the  managers 
here  called  for  to  show  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated,  was  wbat?    A 
nnn  was  arrested  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  eommit  rape  there,  and 
he  was  armigned;  he  asked  time  to  plead.    As  appears  in  the  testimony 
hewas  arraigned  on  Saturday,  and  he  asked  time  to  plead,  and  time  was 
^nted  to  him  tmtil  Monday  mornin^^  under  the  statute.  On  Monday 
morning  he  was  brought  in,  and  the  tnal  had  without  his  pleading.  Thai 
is  as  the  evidence  stands  before  you.   That  shows  the  Judge  was  drunk, 
does  it  not?  well  it  would  probably  seem  so  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
sQ€h  things;  .but  that  is  not  what  the  J\^dge  is  there  for,  to  s^  that  th# 
record  is  made  up  all  right,  to  see  that  the  criminal  prosecutor^  the 
county  attorney  attends  to  bis  business  as  he  ought  to;  to  see  too,  thai 
the  defendant  is  in  court,  and  all  that  little  minutiee  the  Judge  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.    If  the  prosecuting  attorney  does  not  know 
enough  to  look  out  for  those  things,  it  is  his  fault,  and  the  State  loses  by 
it,  hut  the  Judge  has  no  right  to  do  such  a  thing.     Why   I  remember 
how  angry  I  became  with  the  respondent  when  I   was  trying  a  criminal 
case  of  great  importance,  before  him  in  St.  Peter, — a  man  charged  with 
tape,  committed  on  his  own  daughter,- — ^where  the  county  attorney  from 
Renville  <?ounty  was  down  there  to  prosecute, — ^it  was  one  of  his  cases--* 
assisted  by  Judge  Hanscombe,  the  predecessor  in  office  of  the  Judge, 
when  one  morning  the  defendant  was  not  brought  into  court,  and  -the 
State  Went  on  with  the  trial  and  the  Judge  said  to  the  county  attorney: 
"  Mr.  MiUer,  do  you  intend  to  go  on  with  this  case,  without  the  defendant 
being  i^  court?  "    I  know  that  I  was  the  maddest  man  you  ever  saw, 
because  the  Judge  interfered,  putting  in  his  nose,  and  depriving  me  of  a 
point  I-  was  entitled  to,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  county  attom» 
ey,  and  it  is  not  proper  that  the   court  should   take  sides  and  see  that 
things  are   done  right,  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  I  think  it  is  de- 
prinng  defendants  of  rights  that  they  have  when  the  court  looks  out 
for  those  things,  and  helps  out  a  fool  of  a  prosecuting  attorney. 

Now,  at  this  time  the  county  attomev  undoubtedly  forgot  the  fact  that 
the  party  had  not  plead  or  he  did  not  know  enough  to  bring  him  in  to 
plead,  I  don't  know  which.  You  say  that  proved  that  Judge  Cox  was 
intoxicated,  do  you?  Well,  it  might  probably,  as  I  said  before;  it 
probably  might  do  that,  but  what  is  the  evidence  "in  the  case  ?  Why  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Mathews  is  that  he  was  soler  as  a  dollar  that  Monday 
uionUng  when  ibe  party  should  have  plead  and  when  he  was  brought  cm 
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for  trial.  Now  if  he  was  sober  at  that'  time  and  a  hfiistake  was  made,  how 
is  it  that  the  mistake  shows  that  he  was  drunk  when  the  positive  evideniSe 
shows  that  he  was  sober;  the  indications,  then,  must  disappear,  must  thejr 
not?  If  there  were  any  indications,  if  it  amounted  to  an  indication,  it 
must  disapper  because  the  facts  show  that  it  was  not  so^  Now  this  same 
Chapman  who  comes  in  here  and  swears  wholesale  against  him  tells  you 
that  on  this  same  Monday  morning  the  Judge  was  the  soberest  he  ever 
saw  him.     How  is  it? 

Mr.  Coleqian  says  that  on  all  the  mornings  but  one,  the  Judge  was 
perfectly  sober,  but  there  was  one,  he  does  not  remember  which  one  it 
was,  when  he  was  not  sober.     It' evidently  was  not  this  one,  because  he 
testified  as  to  this  case,  and  did  not  bring  it  out.     Why,  gentlemen^  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  fact  that  a  man  was  tried  without  hav- 
ing been  arraigned  or  allowed  to  plead,  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
standing    uncontradicted,  prove    drunkenness,    is  simply  ridiculous! 
Why,   I  remember  of  such  an  incident  happening    at    Minneapolis, 
in    the    court    of  Judge    Vanderburg,    one  of  the  present  judges    of 
the    supreme    court,   where    some    years    ago    a   criminal    case    was 
tried  where  the  prosecution  was    conducted    by    as.  able   an    attor* 
ney  as  the  Hon.   E.   M.   Wilson,  with  the  respondent  in  this  case, 
as  attorney  for  the  defendant,  without  the  defendant  having  plead 
ed    to  the  indictment.    The  defendant  was   convicted;    and  tlie    iw- 
pondent  moved  in  an  arrest  of  judgment  before  Judge  Vanderburg, 
and  Judge  Vanderburg  never  decided  that  case,  and  it  is  over  six  years 
ago  since  at  happened.      It  stands  there,   hanging  fire  every   since. 
Woiald  yoU  say  that  Judge  Vanderburgh  was  drunk  because  the  man 
was  allowed  to  be  tried  without  having  a  plea  and  without  an  arraign- 
ment?   Well,  I  imagine  that  Judge  Vanderburgh  is  above  the  sus- 
picion of  being  drunk  on  that  occasion  or  any  other.    But  they  say  here 
is  another  thing;  he  went  to  this  man  Chapman  in  the  afternoon,  after 
the  noon  recess,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  had  been  a  trial 
without  a  plea,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  come  in  and  pl^ul  guilty 
to  simple  assault,  he  would  have  to  fine  him  fifty  dollars,  and  put  the 
,  costs  on    him    anyway.      Well,  I  don't  know  but  that  was  perfect- 
ly proper;    I  don't    know    but    what    it    was;    I    don't  know    but 
what  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  the    Judge    to    say,    "Here, 
young    man,  you  have    been    tried  and  found  guilty  by  a  jury   of 
your  country,  and  now  you  seek  to  escape  on  technicalities.     YoU 
can  take  your  chances;  if  you  go  on  and  demand  another  trial  and  put 
this  county  to  expense  I  will  take  that  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
punishment;  if  you  plead  guilty  I  will  take  that  in  consideration  in  de^ 
termining  the  question  of  the  amount  of  punishment  in  case  of  convic- 
tion."   It  would  have  been  perfectly  proper.    There  is  not  a  judge  in 
this  State,  not  a  judge  in  any  judicial  district,  that  does  not  make  a  dis* 
tinction  between  a  case  in  which  a  man  comes  in  and  admits  his  guilt, 
and  a  case  in  which  a  man  compels  the  State  to  prove  his  guilt;  and  such 
considerations  as  those  would  weigh  a  good  deal  more  in  the  frontier 
counties  than  they  would  anywhere  else.    It  would  not  be  a  bit  improper. 
I  have  myself,  as  prosecu.i.ig  attorney,  in  times  now  past  told  parties, 
when  I  knew  they  could  not  escape,  that  if  they  plead  guilty  ana  saved 
the  county  the  expense  of  a  trial  that  I  would  recommend  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  court,  and  that  the  court  would  undoubtedly  take  into  con- 
sideration their  action  in  saving  the  county  that  expense  in  imposing 
punishment  upon  them,  and  making  it  light  on  that  account;  and  there 
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isnt  a  judge  in  this  State  that  does  not  take  that  into  consideration. 
But  we  will  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  respondent  never  had  any 
such  conversation  with  this  man,  although  it  may  have  been  perfectly 
proper,  although  it  would  not  show  anything  wrong,  or  show  that  he  was 
intoxicated,  had  he  done  so.     We  will  show  by  the  respondent  himself 
that  he  never  talked  with  that  man  out  of  court  about  his  case.    We  will 
show  you  that  the  witness  is  mistaken  entirely,  whether  honestly  or  oth- 
erwise; that  it  was  the  county  attorney  of  that  county  that  had  that  con- 
versation with  him.    I  think  we  will  be  able  to  show  you  by  that  official 
himself  that  it  was  him  that  told  the  defendant  that  if  he  would  come 
in  and  plead  guilty  he  would  see  the  Judge,  and  told  him  that  he' 
would  fine   him  only  ten  dollars.     We  shall  show  you  that  when 
the  Judge  did  fine  the  man  finally  it  was  done  after  consultation  with 
the  county  attorney,  as  is  always  the  practice  in  criminal  cases,  so  far  as 
punishment  is  concerned.    The  Judge  consults  with  the  county  attorney 
and  ascertains  what  his  views  are  as  to  what  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment should  be.    Of  course  he  does  not  always  follow  it,  but  he  asks 
for  information  in  onler  to  have  another's  judgment  as  well  as  his  own. 
Besides  that,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  fine  was  excessive,  nor  that 
it  was  too  small.    The  charge  was  a  serious  one,  it  is  true;  but  it  has 
been  shown  before  you  that  all  there  was  of  it  was  that  a  man  had  kissed 
s  girl.     Now,  ten  dollars  and  costs  is,  it  seems  to  me^  a  reasonably  severe 
punishment  for  kissing  a  girl,  if  indeed  there  should  be  any  punishment 
at  all;  and  I  should  certainly  object,  if  it  were  my  case,  to  being  made 
to  pay  as  much  as  that,  unless  it  was  a  pretty  good  looking  girl.     Upon 
this  charge  we  will  bring  before  you  to  refute  all  that  has  been  said,  and 
all  that  may  be  inferred,  the  county  attorney  of  that  county,  the  clerk 
of  that  county,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  of  that  county,  the  deputy- 
aherifip,  the  attorneys  that  were  present  both  from  Marshall,  Lake  Benton, 
and  from  Tyler;  men  from  all  those  localities.     We  will  show  you  that 
these  men  that  came  down  here  from  Lake  Benton,  and  swear  that  the 
Judge  was  drunk,  do  so  because  there  is  a  feeling  against  him  in  Ijake 
Benton  on  account  of  the  county  seat  fight,  as  was  referred   to  by  the 
honorable  manager  in  opening  the  case;  that  at  Tyler  you  could  not  find 
anybody  at  all  to  swear  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  but  that  at  Lake 
Benton  you  could  find  a  difference  of  opinion;  that  there  was  a  feeling 
between  Lake  Benton  and  Tyler,  and  that  would  account  for  it.     We 
Trill  call  men  from  the  county,  from  Lake  Benton,  from  Marshfield,  Tyler, 
from  places  around  there,  and  we  will  show  you  that  it  was  impossible 
that  Judge  Cox  could  have  been  intoxicated,  and  have  been  guilty  of  the 
things  charged  against  him.     Wh  v  ?    For  the  reason  that  on  the  last 
day  of  that  term  the  grand  jury  of  that  county  came  in  and  brought  in 
a  resolution  in  which  they  praised  the  conduct  of  Judge  Cox  during 
that  term  of  court  in  that  county  in  the  highest  manner,  and  thankea 
him  for  the  able,  impartial,  and  manly  way  in  which  he  had  presided  at 
that  term  of  court,  and  presented  it  to  the  court;  and  we  have  got  the 
resolution  here,  with  the  signature  of  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  upon 
it    We  had  the  signature  identified  by  the  witness  Chapman  when  he 
was  upon  the  stand,  to  show  that  it  was  genuine.     I  say  that  that  a^one 
wiU  show  that  it  was  impossible.    Twenty-three  men  of  tha,t  county, 
from  all  over  the  county  are  not  going  to  come  in  and  put  themselves 
upon  record  to  a  lie  and  pass  any  such  resolution,  and  commend  and 
praise  the  respondent  for  his  action  and  conduct  during  that  term  when  he 
was  80  beastly  drunk,  as  these  witnesses  would  have  you  believe  he  was.' 
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So  Am?  aa  those  evening  excesses  so  after  court  had  adjournedi  I  doot 
know  what  the  proof  will  show.  I  have  not  conversed  with  any  of 
tjbofte  witnesses.  I  apprehend  that  by  this  time  yon  will  understaAd 
fioDtier  life  i^id  that  some  of  you  probably  have  had  experience  yoi»i> 
selves,  and  know  what  it  is  when  court  comes  around  in  a  litUe  towi^ 
where  everybody  is  together,  at  one  hotel,  and  everybody  is  bouiKL  to 
have  a  Utile  fun.  It  is  like  a  festival  whenever  court  comes  around,  aadi 
qC  Qouise  there  may  be  excesses,  there  may  be  card  playing,  and  a  liUift 
dxinking,  and  a  little  singing,  and  a  little  dancing,  etc.,  but  certainjy 
aothing^  to  blame  anybody  particularly  for.  As  to  whether  the  Judge^ 
at  the  time  sat  down  and  playei  panny  ante,  I  can  only  say  that  I  di» 
not  doubt  that  he  did.  Why,  we  all  do  on  the  frontier.  I  always  ha.i» 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  church  member,  but  I  don't  rememr 
ber.  a  term  of  court  which  I  ever  attended  in  which  I  did  not  sit  do  Wiir 
and  have  a  mme  of  penny  ante  with  the  boys;  and  I  do  not  remember 
a  term  that  I  attended  in  that  district,  long  before  the  respondent  caiiM» 
on  the  bench,  in  which  I  did  not  sit,  night  after  night,  with  the  Jud^ 
o£  that  district  and  play  caseno  with  him,  until  three  or  foUr  o'clock  la. 
the  morning,  when  he  was  out  of  court.  Why,  that  is  nut  a  crime  Uk 
the  western  part  of  the  State  for  judges,  or  lawyers,  or  anybody  else.  It  ; 
m  an  innocent  game  to  engage  in,  after  your  hard  work  during  the  djty« 
especially  when  yow  can  not  go  to  bed  and  sleep,  on  account  of  bed-bog^r 
<^  other  insects,  where  you  get  into  hotels,  where  the  bed-bugs  are  Bt^ 
thick  that  they  walk  away  with  the  beds  right  before  your  eyes.  It  im 
not  pleasant  to  anticipate  lying  down  in  those  beds,  and  the  unly  way 
to  drive  away  time  is  to  sit  up  and  have  a  pleasant  social  game.  That 
isthe  way  we  always  do  it  on  the  frontier,  and  nobody  is  blamed  for  it» 
You  do  not  want  to  look  at  the  conduct  of  men  on  the  frontier  with  the 
ideas  of  metropolitan  Senators.  That  will  not  do,  we  are  not  so  refined  up 
there  as  you  are  down  here,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  blamed  fur  it.  We 
will  become  civilized  bye  and  bye. 

FIFTEENTH   ARTICLE. 

The  last  June  term  in  Lyon  county. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  Lyon  county  term  there  are  many  instances  ia 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  contradicting  each  other  to  a  great  extent 
one  saying  that  the  charge  of  the  Judge  to  the  grand  jury  was  all  rights 
another  finding  £ftult  wiUi  it,  and  that  it  showed  he  was  intoxicated; 
one  claiming  that  he  was  intoxicated  when, he  first  came  to  the  plaoe^ 
another  witness  declaring  that  he  became  intoxicated,  after  he  cama 
there,  by  drinking  to  a  considerable  extent.  Some  witnesses  swear  that 
the  Judge  was  intoxicated  a  couple  days  during  the  term;  others  thrpa< 
days,  and  one  other  at  least  that  he  was  intoxicated  during  the  whal#- 
term.  Other  witnesses  are  very  weak  in  their  testimony  as  to  the 
Judge  being  intoxicated.  They  say  that  they  believe  he  wa&,  that  it 
was  their  impression  that  he  was.  Now  I  do  not  desire  to  dwell  length* 
ily  upon  this  article.  I  have  macle  out  and  dotted  down  points  upon 
wnich  I  desire  to  speak,  but  I  desire  to  show  upon  this  article,  as  upon 
the  others  as  I  have  passe<i  along,  all  the  incongruities  that  there  are  in 
the  testimonys  to  weaken  the  cause  for  the  State  and  to  show  it  up  in 
its  true  light,  and  to  show  how  weak  it  is.  But  I  am  taking  up  so  much 
time  and  am  so  fearful  of  wearying  the  Senate  with  this  long  argument^ 
tl^  I  prefer  upon  these  matters  that  are  left  rather  to  skim  over  thenn^ 
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than  to  go  thfough  them  as  thoroughly  as  I  have  gone  throtigh  the 
others  8o  as  to  get  through,  if  possible,  this  forenoon  or  within  a 
reasonable  tinie  after  the  convening  of  court  this  afternoon,  knowing 
that  the  senators  must  feel  tired  and  that  witnesses  are  here  at  an  eit- 
pense  which  ought  not  to  be  continued.  I  will  not,  therefore,  treat 
as  tnlly  of  this  as  I  have.of  others,  or  go  into  all  the  details  at  tb^ 
present  time. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  simply,  though,  to  some  evidence  that 
has  oonie  out  already.  Mr.  Drew,  one  of  the  witnesses  there,  Mr.  Cole- 
man, this  same  Mr:  Coleman,  who  swears  to  the  Renville  county  term, 
when  he  was  not  within  fifty  miles  of  it,  testified  both  of  them  that 
Judge  Cox,  on  the  first  day  he  came  there,  about  noon,  or  the  first  day 
in  the  afternoon,  was  so  intoxicated  that  he  staggered;  he  couldn't  walk; 
that  it  looked  as  though  he  would  fall  down;  that  he  could  not  charge 
the  grand  jnry,  and  couldn't  perform  his  duties  at  all.  Mr.  ForhSs 
comes  before  you,  but  first,  Mr.  Patterson,  the  clerk  of  court,  tells  yoti 
that  he  thought  the  Judge  was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
that  day.  When  asked  to  give  his  reasons  he  mentioned  several  remarks 
made  by  the  Judge,  as  it  appears,  during  a  recess,  when  some  men  were 
being  naturalized,  none  of  which  remarks,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  have 
any  bearing  on  this  case,  none  of  them  showing,  necessarily,  or  other- 
wise, ih  it  th )  J  a  Ig  3  w  I  j  i  it  )x'c  itod  in  anyway.  But  this  sam-^  clerk  of 
court,  Mr,  Patterson,  testifies  also  that  the  Juiige  took  up  a  certain  case 
in  the  aftemo<m  of  the  first  day ,  that  when  the  plaintiff  had  rested  Iris 
case  he  asked  the  plaintiffs  attornev  whether  or  not  that  was  all  the  evi- 
dence he  had,  and  the  attorney  told  him  it  was;  he  again  asked  him, 
*'are  you  sure  it  is  all  the  evidence?"  and  the  attorney  replied  that  it 
was,  and  the  Judge  then  turned  around  and  said  "well,  if  that  is  %ht 
case,  I  will  nonsuit  you." 

Now,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Patterson's  testimony,  as  well  as  Mr.  Forbes, 
both  of  whom  swear  here  that  they  thought  the  Judge  was  considerably 
anderthe  influence  of  liquor  at  that  time,  that  two  months  afterward,  ot 
more,  the  Judge  was  again  at  Marshall  at  the  special  term;  that  at  that 
time  a  case  was  to  be  settled  in  this  same  action  that  was  up  on  the  first 
day  of  the  term,  in  which  the  Judge  had  made  these  remarks;  that  the 
plaintiflTs  attorney,  who  was  non-suited  by  him,  had  made  up  a  case 
and  submitted  it  to  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  and  they  had  settled 
it,  or  rather  agreed  that  it  was  correct,  proposed  no  amendments,  and  the 
matter  was  brought  up  in  August  before  the  Judge,  while  Mr.  Patterson 
was  there  and  while  Mr.  Forbes,  the  witness  was  there;  that  the  Judge 
looked  over  the  case  and  said  to  them,  **  gentlemen,  this  is  not  correct," 
and  they  asked  in  what.  Mr.  Forbes  remembered  the  remark  made  b^ 
the  court,  but  he  said  he  had  left  it  out  because  that  would  beat  his 
case.  The  Judge  then,  after  two  months— ^just  imagine  a  drunken  man 
who  sits,  as  some  of  the  witnesses  have  testified,  as  though  he  would  fall 
down,  fall  apart  any  n)inute;  that  was  so  drunk  that  when  he  walked  up 
toward  the  platform  where  tho  Ju  ige's  bench  was,  he  staggered  and  al- 
most fell  backward — ^this  same  Judji:^  two  months  afterward  remembers 
and  calls  the  attention  of  the  attorneys  to  the  fact  that  he  made  a  certain 
remark,  using  the  language  that  he  did  in  the  case  that  was  tried  that 
afternoon,  asking  them  if  that  was  all  the  evidence  that  they  had  and 
lV\ey  were  sure  of  it,  and  the  answer  he  received,  and  tells  them  that 
their  (wse  is  not  correct,  because  that  is  not  incorporated  with  it.  The 
c^her  attorney,  and  it  is  in  testimony  here  that  he  is  a  technical  man,  had 
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.forgotten  all  about  it  until  the  Judge  spoke  of  it  himself,  and  he  is  aT 
sober  man  who  never  drinks.    The  Judge  remembered  it  and  said,  *^  I 
will  leave  it  to  the  clerk  if  I  did  not  use  that  language,"  and  the  clefls. 
said,  "  you  did,  your  honor."    And  as  it  happened  afterward,  and  $mi 
Mr.  Patterson,  the  clerk,  said — it  is  not  denied — when  he  found   tbati' 
afternoon  that  the  Judge  remembered  what  had  passed  on  the  previoiMlj| 
day,  and   when   he   found    that    two   months    afterward    the    Judgi?. 
remembered  what  was  said  on  the  trial  of  that  case,  he  was  ready  to  M^' 
up  and  swear  that  he  was  not  drunk  at  all.     I  should  think  that  i&th 
best  man  in  Christendom  would  go  up  and  swear  that  the  Judge  was  not; 
drunk  under  such  circumstances.     Yet  Mr.  Patterson  comes  before  yoa;' 
now  and  says  that  he  thinks  the  Judge  was  drunk.    Mr.  Forties  codMS 
before  vou  and  tells  you  that  his  impression  was  that  he  was  drunlb 
I  asked  him  why,  and  he  said,  ^'well,  I  thought  the  Judge  acted  diffiov^.  J 
ently  from  what  he  did  at  other  times;  I  have  seen  him  and  I  thoxigbl* 
he  had  been  drinking."    Of  course  I    There  is  no  reason  for  it  except.. 
that  the  Judge  acted  differently.     Now,  the  testimony   that  will  m  ■ 
brought  in  here  on  this  charge  on  behalf  of   the  respondent  will  shoir 
you  that  the  Judge  had   been  holding  this  term  of   court  in  Linoohi 
.county  immediately  preceding  that,  that  he   was  up  late  the  night  be» 
for^  holding  court,  I  think  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning^ 
to  get  through  in  Lincoln  in  time  to  go  up  to  Lyon  which  was  the  next  • 
term;  that  he  had  not,  of  course,  hmi  much  sleep,  the  train  leavingj^'' 
there  early  in  the  morning  from   Tyler.     We  are  going  to  follow  the 
Judge  that  day  from  the  time  he  leaves  his  bed  in  the  morning  uatil 
he  goes  to  his  bed  at  night.  We  will  show  you  when  he  left  Tyler,  whttk 
he  drank;'  we  will  show  you  that  he  was  perfectly  sober.     We  will   fel- 
low him  on  the  train  to  Tracy;  we  will  show  you   what  he  drank    adk 
Tracy,  two  small  pony  glasses  of  beer;  we  will  follow  him  and  show 
that  he  was  sober  when  he  left  Tracy,  perfectly  sober.     We  will  follow 
him  on  the  train  and  show  that  he  was  perfectly  sober  there.     We  wiB. 
follow  him  until  he  gets  to  Marshall,  and  when  he  steps  off  the  cais 
and  carries  his  valise  over  we  will  bring  witnesses  before  you  who  saw 
him   when  he  came  in,  witnesses  who  have  known  him  for  years,  wfaa 
will  testify  that  the  Judge  looked  weary  and   fatigued  ss  he  naturally 
would  be  after  long  travel  and  the  labor  of  a  long  tedious  term;  ia 
&ct  'h  long  series  of  tedious  terms  and  of  work  since  the  early  pact 
of  May. 

'N6w,  we  will  follow  him  from  the  hotel.  We  will  show  you  that  all 
the  Judge  drank  at  the  hotel  was  one  little  glass  of  beer,  that  he  went 
up  to  the  court  room  after  waiting  only  five  or  ten  minutes— just  washed 
and  took  a  glass  of  beer — and  went  up  to  the  court  house.  It  waa^ 
mind  you,  a  very  warm  day  in  June;  it  was  a  day  in  which  a  maa 
might  be  excused  for  drinking  one  glass  of  beer  or  three  or  four,  if  ha 
saw  fit;  it  was  a  day  when  it  would  be  natural  with  any  of  us  wheth^^ 
inclined  to  drink  or  not  to  take  a  glass  of  beer  to  quench  our  thirst. 
We  will  show  you  that  the  Judge  had  only  time,  as  we  say,  to  wash  and 
drink  a  gla3d  of  bear  an  I  walk  up  to  the  court  room;  that  when  he 
came  up  he  found  the  grand  jury  was  there  and  had  been  waiting  for 
him  a  little  while;  he  had  them  sworn  and  informed  them  that  he  had 
not  had  time  to  have  dinner,  and  that  he  would  adjourn  for  dinner  aa 
the  witnesses  Have  already  testified,  that  he  did  adjourn  for  thirty  min* 
utes,  that  he  went  not  to  a  hotel  but  to  a  restaurant  to  have  dinner;  that 
after  his  dinner  he  came  back;  that  he  was  perfectly  sober  then,  that 
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there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance,  his  conduct,  his  language  or  his 
language  or  his  behavior  during  that  afternoon  to  show  that  he  was  not 
perfectly  sober.  On  the  contrary  his  actions  were  those  of  a  sober  man 
all  the  WAV  through.  We  shall  show  that  when  testimony  was  given 
here  that  he  did  not  charge  the  grand  jury  in  a  proper  manner,  that 
that  testimony  is  false,  that  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury  was  an  impress- 
ive one  and  a  good  one  and  just  such  a  charge  as  he  always  gives;  that 
his  behavior  all  through  that  evening  was  that  of  a  sober  and  able  judge; 
that  he  was  right  in  what  he  did,  tried  cases '  and  dispatched  business, 
running  things  ahead;  that  he  did  the  same  thing  the  next  day  and  the 
next  day,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  sober  during  all  this  time.  We  will 
be  able  to  show  this  to  you  by  attorneys  who  were  present  there  in 
court.  We  will  be  able  to  show  this  to  you  by  men  who  had  cases  there 
in  court,  by  men  who  were  jurors,  by  men  who  were  in  attendance  upon 
that  court,  by  men  who  were  parties  to  actions  tried  in  that  court.  We 
will  be  able  t^  show  it  before  you  by  so  many  that  there  can  be  no 
leasonable  doubt  in  your  mind  that  this  is  another  of  the  offsprings  of 
the&natic  imagination  of  some  enemy's  brain.     I  come  now  to  the 

SEVENTH   ARTICLE. 

and  will  take  up  the  first,  fifth  and  seventh  specifications  and  will  reserve 
the  others  until  a  later  time.  First,  then,  we  have  the  first  specification 
which  is  the  time  of  the  supplementary  proceedings!  in  the  case  of  The 
Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Company  against  Robinson  and  Maas,  held 
at  the  office  of  William  Todd,  in  Marshall,  in  Lyon  county,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1879.  There  are  only  three  witnesses  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion to  this  transaction.  The  first  one  is  Mr.  Forbes,  an  honest  man,  a 
lawyer  up  there  who  had  not  seen  the  Judge  at  all  before  that  time,  who 
Bays  he  could  not  swear  that  he  was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  but  that  he 
thoaght  the  Judge  had  been  drinking  some  at  the  time,  but  expressly 
dedi^  that  he  could  not  swear  that  he  was  intoxicated,  for  it  was  the 
first  time  that  he  hadjappeared  before  the  Judge  and  he  was  not  acquain- 
ted with  him,  and  he  had  not  seen  him  drinking  and  therefore  could 
not  testify  definitely.  The  other  two  witnesses  do  not  know  any  more 
than  Mr.  Forbes  does,  but  they  are  more  willing;  they  belong  to  the 
regular  Marshall  crowd.  They  are  John  A.  Hunter  and  William  G. 
Hunter,  the  sheriff  and  deputy  sheriff.  In  the  first  instance  J.  A .  Hun- 
ter tells  you  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Judge  more  than  once  before  that 
time,  but  he  says  from  the  little  acquaintance  he  had  with  him  he  should 
say  the  Judge  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  he  went 
on  with  the  business  all  the  same.  What  he  testified  to  was  what  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  that  dav.  He  cannot  tell  whether  any  witnesses 
were  examined;  he  can  tell  nothing  about  it  except  that  he  thinks  from 
the  little  acquaintance  he  had  with  the  Judge  that  he  was  intoxicated  at 
the  time,  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Now  the  third  witness  is  W. 
6.  Hunter,  and  I  want  to  spend  a  little  time  on  that  witness  because  he 
is  a  precious  one.  He  says  that  after  the  noon  recess  the  Judge  was 
slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Now  it  will  be  shown  before  you 
and  it  has  already  cropped  out  in  the  testimony  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  noon  recess  at  that  time,  that  the  Judge  came  up  on  the  train 
at  noon  and  after  noon  went  to  work  on  this  case,  and  after  a  little  work 
that  they  discovered  that  the  return  was  not  proper  and  they  then  ad- 
journed until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  give  the  sheriff  a  chance  to 
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come  in  and  amend  his  return.  Now,  this  same  man  on  cross-examina- 
tion after  having  first  testified  in  direct  examination  that  the  Judge  waa^ 
slightly  under  the  infiuence  of  liquor  at  the  afternoon  recess  testified  as 
follows.  I  read  from  his  testimony  on  cross-examination  in  the  journal  of 
the  twentieth  day,  on  page  40. 

Q.    Did  be  say  anythinpr?    Now,  was  there  anything  in  what  he  said,  or  in  the 
way  in  which  he  conducted  himself,  thai  was  out  «>f  tlie  way  in  any  way  ? 

A.    I  thinis  his  general  appearance  was  different  from  what  it  would  have  been 
if  he  had  been  sober 

Q.     How  do  you  know  how  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  sober.     Xou  had 
only  seen  him  once  or  twice  before  ? 

A.    I  think  I  do.    He  acted  differently  from  what  he  did  when  he  first  went  on 
the  bench,  when  he  flrsi  went  on  at  noon. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  when  he  first  went  on  at  noon  T 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you  sav  that  at  3  o'clock  he  acted  differently  t 

A.     I  think  he  did. 

Q.  N9W,  from  noon  until  3  o'clock  he  was  sitting  there  and  listening  to  the  ar- 
gumeut  and  proceedings  there  ? 

A.    He  was 

Q.     He  didn't  go  out  at  all  Y 

A.    Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.     Did  he  go  to  dinner  ? 

A.    Not  after  noon. 

Q.    Not  after  you  saw  him  take  a  seat  on  the  bench  t 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  But  toward  3  o'clock  he  acted  differently  from  what  he  did  at  12  o'clock  or 
1  o  clock,  or  whenever  it  was  when  you  came  into  the  room  and  saw  him  take  hia 
seat,  he  acted  differently,  did  he? 

A.    It  is  my  impression  that  he  did. 

Now,  I  desire  to  ask  you  what  the  testimony  of  such  a  witness  is 
worth.  He  said  he  thought  the  Judge  was  slightly  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  at  that  time,  at  three  o'clock;  and  he  tells  you  that  he  thinks 
so,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  different  in  his  conduct  at  three  o'clock 
than  he  was  when  he  first  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  between  twelve 
and  two  o'clock,  and  in  that  time,  between  twelve  and  two  o'clock  and 
until  S  o'clock,  he  did  not  go  out;  he  sat  on  the  bench  attending  to  the 
business  of  the  court,  and  the  change  in  his  conduct  the  witness  ascrib- 
ed to  his  being  intoxicated,  when  he  tells  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
had  no  chance  to  drink  a  drop.  I  say  that  a  witness  that  will  testify  as  he 
has  done,  deserves  to  have  his  testimony  thrown  into  the  waste  basket 
and  never  looked  at  again.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  he  brings 
forth  in  the  afternoon.  He  sees  the  Judge  in  the  evening  again.  It  is 
true  he  was  not  present  in  court,  but  he  saw  the  Judge  before  court. 
The  court  or  proceeding  rather,  for  it  was  not  a  court,  was  commenced  at 
10  minutes  before  6  o'clock,  and  he  is  very  accurate  about  the  time,  this 
witness,  he  is  a  very  accurate  witness.  At  ten  minutes  before  six  he 
walks  down  towards  the  office  of  \Vm.  Todd  and  he  meets  the  Judge, 
and  says  the  Judge  told  him  to  open  that  door.  "Why  don't  you  open 
that  door,  God  damn  you  ?"  It  was  locked  and  he  was  the  sheriff,  and 
it  was  a  very  reasonable  presumption  upon  the  part  of  the  court  that  he 
would  have  the  key  to  the  court-room.  He  says,  the  Judge  said  to  him 
"God  damn  you,  why  don't  you  open  the  door."  You  must  remember 
that  this  happened  on  an  •November  evening,  the  Judge  walking  or 
standing  outside,  perhaps  thinly  clad,  cold,  and  feeling  mean,  and  it 
would  tiot  be  unreasonable  if  he  did  say,  "God  damn  you,  op^n  this 
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door;"  for  had  it  been  opened  he  could  at  least  have  got  in  and  wanned 
himself  and  not  stood  outside.  The  witness  says,  he  told  him  he  didn't 
iiave  the  key,  and  then  he  says  the  Judge  swore  again  and  said,  if  he 
didn't  open  the  door  he  would  break  it  in.  Now  we  do  not  know 
whether.the  Judge  used  any  such  language  or  not,  we  have  got  only  the 
witness'  word  for  it. 

Let  us  see  now  if  that  witness  is  worthy  of  belief.     Is  he  a  witness 

that  you  can  rely  upon  ?    Is  he  a  witness  that  you  can  stand  by,  and 

whose  testimony  you  can  take  into  account  in  forming  your  judgment 

in  this  matter  ?     What  does  he  say  further,  when  asked  upon  cross-ex- 

aiDination,   how  do  you  know  that  the  Judge  was  drunk,  except  from 

that  remark  ?     He  replied  that  he  saw  his  face,  that  it  looked  nushed, 

that  his  eyes  were  colored.     I  asked  him  if  it  was  moonlight,  and  he  said 

it  was  not.     He  is  positive  that  it  was  not  moonlight.     It  was  daylight, 

be  said.    Gentlemen,  he  testifies  also  that  he  was  positive  it  was  alK>ut 

ten  minutes  to  six,  and  you  can  turn  to  your  calendar  and  you  will  find 

that  the  sun  sets  on  the  7th  day  of  November  in  the  latitude  of  Chicago 

at  4:45  ;  in  New  York  at  4:48  ;  and  in  the  latitude  of  Marshall,  which 

ivoold  be  thre  e  degrees    further  north,  the   sun  would  set  at  least  not 

later  than  4:35.     And  it  was  an  hour  and  a  half  later  in  the  winter  that 

this  man  claims  to  have  seen  Judge  Cox  out  on  the  street.    There  were  no 

lights,  he  says,  no  lamps,  as  there  are  not  of  course  up  there  ;  and  yet 

he  tells  you  he  saw  that  the  Judge's  face  was  flushed,  and  his  eyes  were 

colored.     Why  he  is  the  most  infernal  liar  that  I  ever  heard  I  and  every 

one  of  you  knows  that  he  is;  because  you  know  that  an  hour  and  a  half 

or  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  after  sunset  in  the  winter,  there  is  no 

dusk  or  twilight,  so  that  you  can  tell  a  flush  on  a  man's  face,  or  the  color 

of  his  eyes-     That  is  the  kind  of  a  witness  the  State  brings  forward ;  that 

id  the  kind  of  consciences  their  witnesses  have  ;  that  is  the  kind  of  wit^ 

Desses  the  State  of  Minnesota  desires  to  convict  this  respondent  with.     I 

should  say  that  against  such  witnesses  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  proof.. 

They  condemn  themselves  ;  they  impeach  themselves;  they  show  that 

there  is  nothing  but  falsehood  in  their  mouths.     But  to  make  assurance 

doubly  sure,  we  shall  introduce  before  you  respectable  men  ;  we  shall 

introduce  before  you  one  of  the  attorneys  in  those  proceeilings,  and  ^how 

by  hira  that  he  was  there  before  the  court  all  the  time,  and  that  the 

Judge  was  perfectly  sober. 

We  shall  introduce  before  you  a  man,  if  we  can  find  him,  and  I  think 
we  can,  although  he  is  a  man  who  travels  a  good  deal  and  is  hard  to  get 
at,  but  I  think  we  shall  find  him — a  man  who  has  no  interest  in  this 
nuitter,  a  man  who  is  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  living  in  Mil- 
waukee, a  traveling  man,  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was  up  there,  and,  bye 
the  bye,  the  plaintiff  was  beaten  in  that  case,  and  it  is  not  from  feeliup^ 
of  gratitude  towards  the  respondent  that  this  gentleman  will  come  in 
here  to  testify  as  to  the  truth,  but  we  sh^  show  by  him  that  he  went  to 
SL  Peter  to  get  the  respondent  to  come  up  and  try  that  case;  that  he 
went  up  with  him  on  the  cars  and  followed  him  right  into  the  court 
nxHn  and  stayed  by  him,  and  we  will  show  by  him  that  Judge  Gox  was 
perfectly  sober,  and  we  will  show  by  an  attorney  up  there,  who  had  bus- 
luen  there  before  him  that  evening,  who  went  before  him  with  an  ex 
parte  matter  that  evening,  just  as  soon  as  the  other  was  completed,  who 
was  present  and  listened  to  the  supplemental  proceedings  first  as  far  as 
they  went,  and  then  went  before  the  Judge  with  his  ez  parte  business 
ftfterwarda,  and  he  will  swear  that  if  the  Judge  was  ever  sober  in  his  lifo 
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he  was  sober  that  evening.     Well,  I  think  that  this  witness  and  that  the 
perjurer,  Hunter,  and  his  brother,  and  the  suspicious  Forbes,  a  man  wbo^ 
nas  only  a  faint  suspicion,  will  be  disposed  of,  and  that  they  will   be   | 
buried  in  the  waters  of  Lethe  by  the  time  we  come  to  consider  his  cafiC. 
The  next  specification  I  desire  to  take  up  is 

SPECIFICATION  PlVfe. 

Specification  two  and  four  I  will  reserve  until  another  time  later  in 
this  argument.    Specification  five  is  what  I  call  the  motion  of   Mr. 
Drew  at  the  special  term  held  in  Marshall  on  the  30th  day  of  September 
1880.     As  to  that  specification  there  are  only  two  witnesses;  one  of  them 
is  Mr.  Patterson,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  says  that  he  can  not  swear 
that  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  transacting  busi- 
ness in  court  that  day,  and  he  has  no  recollection  particularly  as  to   the 
time  ^n  court.     Now  that  is  not  much  evidence,  is  it;  that  he  cannot 
swear  that  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ?    I  suppose  the 
managers  are  perfectly  willing  to  convict  us  on  that  proof.     But  Mr.  Drew 
helps  the  thing  out  by  coming  in  and  saying  "the  Judge  was  intoxicated ; 
I  considered  him  drunk."  Why,  of  course,  that  is  gospel !  He  has  testified 
before  in  this  case  and  wq  know  what  Mr.  Dre.w  amounts  to.     It  came 
out  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  that  on -this  particular  occasion  two 
motions  were  taken  up,  one  of  them  in  which  Mr.  Drew  was  interested 
with  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Forbes,     Mr.   Seward,  an   at- 
torney up  there,  was  interested  in  the  other  case,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  motion  in  which  Mr.  Drew  was  interested,  we  will  call  these  gentle- 
men, We  will  call  these  lawyers,  and  we  will  identify  the  occasion   with- 
out any  doubt  l>ecause  it  is  already  in  testimony  that  it  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  the  Judge  adjourned  court  earlier  then  he  had  intended  to 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  one  of  the  attorneys  to  go  to  the  Republican 
convention.    Very  charitable  upon  the  part  of  a  Democartic  Judge^  I 
think  !    But,  as  I  say  we  will  call  these  four  attorneys  that  were  there, 
and  will  show  by  them  that  the  only  witness  who  swore  to  intoxication 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Dicw,  speaks  falsely,  and  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober 
at  that  time  as  he  is  to-day.   I  think  that  specification  can  be  disposed  of 
in  a  short  time. 

Now  I  come  to 

SPECIFICATION  SEVEN  OF  ARTICLE  SEVENTEEN. 

And  this  specification  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  sub-heads. 
There  are  three  classes  of  proof,  on  which  it  is  claimed  the  respondent 
was  intoxicated  at  that  term.  The  first  is  the  first  day;  the  second  is 
the  second  day,  and  the  third  is  the  third  day.  There  were  only  three 
days  in  the  term.  As  to  the  first  day  most  of  the  witnesses  (there  are,  I 
think,  five  witnesses  altogether)  agree  that  the  Judge,  when  he 
came  in  that  morning,  by  train  from  Sleepy  Eye,  just  a  minute  or  a 
minute  and  a  half  before  the  court  was  opened,  looked  intoxi- 
cated, and  from  the  witnesses  that  we  have  upon  the  subject,  I  can  just 
gather  from  the  testimony  as  to  the  first  day  what  it  amounts  to.*  They 
nave  first  Mr.  Webber,  who  says  that  the  Judge  was  drunk  during  the 
trial  of  the  case  of  Howard  vs  Manderfeldt.  The  trial  was  very  regular: 
that  trial  was  had  on  the  first  day.  The  jury  came  in  the  evening  and 
that  then  the  Judge  was  very  drunk.    Air.  Lind,  the  other  witness,  an- 
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other  of  the  standing  pillars  of  the  prosecntlon,  says  the  Judge  was 
drunk  the  entire  term;  another  that  the  cases  were  adjourned  on  account 
of  the  Judge's  drunkenness.  "I  continued  all  my  cases,  and  a  number  of 
cases  by  ouier  attorneys  were  continued;  only  one  case  was  tried;  and 
that  during  the  trial  of  th^  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt.  The  first 
day,  the  Judge  was  wild  that  afternoon."  Mr.  Thomson — ^Jim  Thomson, 
testifies  that  during  the  whole  term,  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  that  he  was  so  when  he  first  came  there. 

Mr.  Somerville  says  that  when  he  arrived  he  thought  he  was  intoad- 
cot^.    Now  that  is  the  main  testimony   upon  the  direct  examination 
of  all  the  witnesses.    Mr.  Blanchard  also  testifies  that  he  was  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during  the  whole  of  the  term.     Now, 
when  you  come  to  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Webber,  when  you  come 
to  examine  into  all  the  testimony  and  see  what  it  amounts  to,  you  will 
find  that  he  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  with   him  on  that  morning, 
when  he  thought  he  was  drunk  ;  that  his  eyes  were  all  right,  that  his 
hiur  was  all  right,  that  his  face  was  not  flushed  more  than  would  be 
nataially  in  a  man  who  had  been  driving  as  he  had,  a  number  of  miles 
in  the  wind  and  sun ;  but  that  he  appeared  as  a  man  that  was  intox- 
icated.    But  when  he  was  asked  in  what  that  appearance  consisted, 
why,  it  was  the  same  old  story;  he  could  not  describe  it.     Was  there 
anything  in  his  actions  ?    No,  I  cannot  describe  it.     Of  course  there  was, 
but  he  could  not  describe  it.     Why,  that  Avitness  on  cross-examination 
said  that  he  couldn't  give  any  evidence  in  regard  to  the  appearance  or 
actions  of  the  respondent ;  that  he  might  possibly  be  mistaken  in  his 
idea  about  the  intoxication  of  the  Judge,  except  on  the  evening  the  jury 
came  in.    Well,  then,  he  could  describe  it,  and  is  it  not  remarkable  that 
if  the  Judge  was  drunk  at  that  time  and  he  could  describe  his  appearance 
at  that  time,  that  he  could  not  describe  it  at  any  other  time.     How  was 
it?    Why,  "he  talked  very  indistinctly  ;  he  had  lost  control  of  the  un- 
der jaw  ;  the  mouth  was  partially  open  ;  his  face  was  stolid  ;  no  expres- 
sion in  the  eye  ;"  that  is  his  description  of  it.     And  we  will  call  before 
you  gentlemen  that  were  present  that  night,  and  it  is  all  we  ask,  as  I 
aaid  before,  that  these  witnesses,  instead   of  giving  us  their  opinions, 
should  give  us  facts,  or  what  they  claim  to  be  facts,  and  we  will  show 
that  the  facts  that  they  relate  are  false  as  hell.     And  so  we  will  in  this 
case.    We  will  show  it  is  a  lie  ;  this  description  of  Judge  Cox  there  that 
evening  is  a  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.     We  will  show  this  to  you, 
and  show  it  by  reasonable  testimony  like  that  of  Mr.  Jones,  whose  depo- 
sition has  been  sent  for. 

We  will  show  it  by  Mr.  Brownell,  the  attorney  that  was  engaged  with 
Mr.  Jones,  and  a  man  who  lives  outside  of  the  district  of  this  respondent; 
we  will  show  it  by  the  testimony  of' Mr.  Baason;  we  will  show  it  by  the 
teatimony  of  the  reporter;  we  will  show  it  by  the  testimony  of  jurors; 
we  will  show  it  by  the  testimony  of  the  bailiff  of  the  court;  we  will  show 
it  by  the  testimony  of  paities  who  were  there  as  witnesses;  we  will  show 
that  it  was  feJse  by  the  attorney  of  that  court,  by  the  man  who  had  the 
case  there  in  court,  and  the  man  who  was  beaten  by  the  Judge;  we  will 
show  you  that  it  is  false,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Judge  was 
perfectly  sober  at  the  time.  Why,  gentlemen,  we  will  show  you  that  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  Judge  went  down  to  get  shaved,  and  we 
will  bring  here  before  you  the  barber  that  shaved  him,  who  will  tell  you 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  smell  of  whisky  on  his  breath  at  the  time;  and 
ihea  you  can  juc^ge  as  to  where  Mr.  Webber,  the  candidate  for  the  judge*- 
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ship,  is;  then  you  can  judge  where  Mr.  Lind,  his  friend  and  henchman, 
is;  then  you  can  judge  where  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Somerville,  his  faith- 
ful aid-de-campg,  are.  Mr.  Lind  testified  to  another  fact  here.  He  said 
that  all  the  cases  there  were  adjourned  were  adjourned  on  account  of  the 
intoxication  of  the  Judge.  Mr.  Thompson  claims  to  tell  you  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Webber  attempts  to  tell  you  the  same  thing.  Gentlemen,  I 
claim  that  they  dare  not  bring  that  forward  here  as  proof  of  the  Judge^s 
intoxication,  and  claim  that  as  any  evidence  of  the  intoxication  of  the 
Judge.  That  they  do  so  in  the  manner  they  do  shows  the  impudence 
of  these  men,  shows  what  they  dare  to  do,  what  they  dare  to  swear  to. 
Why,  here  Mr.  Lind  comes  and  tells  you  that  almost  all  the  cases  were 
continued;  that  only  one  case  was  tried,  and  it  was  continued  for  that 
reason.  Why,  we  brought  forward  a  calendar  of  that  term;  we  showed 
you  there  were  only  twelve  cases  on  that  calendar;  we  showed  you  that 
the  only  cases  that  were  continued  at  that  term  were  the  three  cases  that 
Mr.  Lind  was  interested  in,  and  that  none  of  the  other  attorneys  contin- 
ued any  of  their  cases.  We  showed  you  that  the  only  other  case  that 
was  continued,  and  one  that  Mr.  Lind  was  not  interested  in,  was  because 
an  amendment  had  been  allowed  to  a  complaint,  and  the  defendant  de- 
clared he  was  surprised  and  could  not  go  to  trial,  and  the  case  was  con- 
tinued on  that  account. 

We  have  shown  you  by  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  like  Mr. 
Thompson,  that  he  continued  his  case  with  Mr.  Lind  because  the  Judge 
was  intoxicated,  but  he  went  right  on  the  same  day  and  tried  another 
case;  and  we  asked  why  he  tried  that  case  when  he  claimed  he  would 
not  try  another  case  because  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  ?  He  said,  "be- 
cause there  was  another  attorney  against  me  in  that  case;"  not  because 
the  Judge  was  intoxicated,  but  because  Mr.  Lind  was  determined  to 
have  his  case  continued.  And  why?  Because  we  shall  show  you  that 
when  he  made  his  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Youngman  vs. 
Davis,  tried  before  the  Judge  in  St.  Peter,  he  became  so  enraged  that  he 
said  that  if  he  could  ever  see  the  Judge  drinking  liquor  when  he  came 
to  New  Ulm,  he  would  get  up  a  conspiracy  with  the  other  attorneys  to 
continue  the  cases,  so  as  to  get  a  public  scandal  on  the  Judge,  and  get 
revenge.  This  little  one-horse  lawyer  living  up  there,  would  get  revenged 
because  the  Judge  would  not  decide  in  his  favor  and  would  not  decide 
wrongfully.  We  will  show  in  the  same  connection,  the  spirit  and  ani- 
mus of  tnis  man  Lind.  We  will  show  you  whether  he  is  an  honest 
witness  or  not,  the  man  who  came  here;  who,  when  we  asked  him  wheth- 
er or  not  he  had  not  stated  in  the  presence  of  Sumner  Ladd,  that  he  would 
like  to  cut  the  damned  drunken  guts  or  damned  drunken  heart  of  the 
respondent  out,  or  words  to  that  effect, — I  don't  remember  the  precise 
language, — turned  around  to  the  chair  and  said,  with  a  great  show  of 
indignation,  "I  believe  it  is  malicious."  I  say  that  I  believe  we  will  be 
able  to  prove  from  the  lips  of  this  Sumner  Ladd  himself,  that  that  was 
the  expression  he  used.  He  denies  it  here  with  indignation,  to-day, 
but  I  believe  that  Sumner  Ladd  will  come  here  before  you,  and  testify 
to  that  effect,  and  if  he  will  not,  we  will  show  you  where  he  has,  on  two 
or  three  different  occasions,  said  that  that  was  the  fact.  If  he  will 
shield  his  friend  Lind,  and  shield  him  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
this  respondent  from  holding  his  office  any  more,  we  mil  show  where 
he  has  said  it,  and  show  whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not. 

The  testimony  of  this  man  Thompson  who  testifies  that  the  Judge 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  the  first  day  cannot  amount  to  any- 
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thing.  Why  ?  Because  he  admitted  that  he  would  say  a  man  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  if  he  had  not  drank  any  liquor  at  all.  Why, 
a  puritan  like  that,  or  a  bigot  like  that,  does  not  amount  to  anything, 
nor  does  his  testimony;  because  he  only  testifies  that  the  Judge  might 
have  drank  only  one  glass  of  liquor,  and  he  would  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  He  says  he  does  not  remember  anything  unusual 
in  the  court;  everything  went  on  as  usual,  nothing  wrong  in  that  way, 
either  the  first  or  second  day;  but  what  struck  him  as  peculiar  was  that 
when  the  Judge  came  in  there  that  morning,  he  didn't  stop  and  shake 
hands  with  the  attorneys  all  round,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  but 
rushed  up  and  went  to  work  calling  the  calendar;  and  that  was  some- 
thing remarkable,  for  the  Judge,  because  he  is  always  polite.  But  then 
wc  wilT  show  why  the  Judge  was  not  polite  at  that  time;  why  he  did 
not  go  there  and  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Thompson.  He  was  not  late;  he 
was  there  just  at  the  minute  that  court  was  to  be  opened;  and  we  will 
show  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  that  seemed  to  be  almost  a  morbid 
idea  with  the  Judge,  the  desire  to  open  court  on  the  very  day,  the  very 
hour,  almost  the  very  minute  for  which  it  was  set — ^not  a  minute  later, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  practice  that  is  right  and  proper.  Now,  the  first  day 
I  think,  of  that  term  of  court  will  be  disposed  of  without  doubt,  and  in 
Buch  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  brought  forward  against  this  respondent  is  ma- 
licious and  slanderously  false. 

Now  as  to  the  second  day.  We  find  that  Mr.  Webber  testifies  that 
the  Judge  was  drunk  all  the  term,  but  when  we  come  to  examine  him, 
we  find  that  Mr.  Webber  was  not  in  court  on  the  second  day,  more  than 
just  a  few  minutes  in  the  morning,  and  that  then  he  didn't  pay  any 
attention,  and  that  he  couldn't  swear  that  the  Judge  was  drunk  on  the 
Becond  day.  He  takes  it  back  as  to  the  second  day;  he  takes  back  what 
he  swore  to  before;  he  could  not  swear  that  he  was  drunk  on  the  second 
day.  Mr.  Lind  swears  that  the  Judge  was  drunk  through  the  whole 
term,  but  he  comes  here  and  tells  you  that  he  was  there  in  court  only 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  and  does  not  know  anvthing  about 
the  remainder  of  the  time.  But  then  it  does  not  cost  anything  to  swear 
that  the  Judge  was  drunk  the  whole  term,  whether  he  knows  anything 
about  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Thompson  tells  you  that  the  Judge  was  not  intoxicated  when  he 
was  charging  the  jury  in  the  Young  against  Lind  case  that  was  tried  the 
second  day.  Mr.  Somerville  tells  you  that  he  was  not  so  bad  the  second 
day,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  rulings  or  charges  in  the  Lind  case 
•  that  would  show  that  he  was  not  competent  to  transact  business.  Now, 
I  say  upon  that  dav  we  will  call  before  -you,  besides  the  others  I  have 
mentioned  under  this  article,  or  at  least  part  of  them,  jurors,  witnesses, 
who  were  present.  We  will  call  before  you  the  foreman  of  the  jury  in 
the  case  that  was  tried  that  day,  and  the  only  case  that  was  tried,  who 
is  now  a  practising  attorney,  admitted  at  that  term;  and  we  will  show  bjr 
him,  as  well  as  by  the  other  witnesses,  that  Judge  Cox  was  not  intoxi- 
cated at  that  time,  or  on  that  day. 

But  we  come  to  the  third  sub-head  and  tjhat  is  the  one  upon  which 
the  great  stress  was  laid  by  the  managers  in  the  opening  of  the  case. 
Why,  the  developements,  occurrences  of  the  day  would  certainly  show 
to  Mvy  gensible  man  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated;  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  What  were  they  ?  Why  the  managers  told  vou  that  ^ 
they  would  show  that  he  brought  a  poor  ignorant  German  in  there  and 
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that  in  a  proceeding  for  contempt  for  not  paying  alimony  as  he 
ordered  to  do  the  Judge  in  a  wild  manner  fined  him  first  $100,  then 
$250,  then  $500,  then  $1,000,  then  $1,250  and  that  finally  he  revoked 
and  remitted  the  whole.  Well,  if  he  did  that,  it  would  have  been  pretty 
good  evidence  I  apprehend  that  the  respondent  was  drunk,  but  then 
that  is  only  what  the  managers  say;  that  is  only  what  Webber  says 
again  upon  his  direct  examination,  but  he  dwindles  down  and  takes  it 
all  back  on  his  cross-examination;  and  that  is  not  what  the  record  shows; 
that  ik  not  what  the  clerk  of  the  court  says;  that  is  not  what  any  of  the 
witnesses  swear  to. 

Now,  what  were  the  proceedings  that  day?  What  does  Mr.  Webber 
say  himself  on  cross-examination?  This  man,  he  says,  was  called  up 
there  because  he  had  failed  to  come  when  he  was  ordered  to  appear  be- 
fore the  court  and  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  con- 
tempt. He  was  brought  in  there  and  fined  one  hundred  dollars;  that 
the  Judge  told  the  interpreter  to  tell  him  that  he  fined  him  one  hundred 
dollars;  thai  Mr.  Webber  then  turned  around  to  the  Judge  and  said  he 
thought  if  the  defendant  would  pay  the  money  it  would  be  enough,  and 
that  the  Judge  then  spoke  to  the  interpreter  and  told  him  that  it  was 
a  shame  the  way  the  man  was  acting,  and  that  he  would  fine  him — ^talk- 
ing to  the  interpreter  all  the  time,  not  telling  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
make  any  order,  but  telling  the  interpreter  that  he  would  fine  him  $250, 
then  $500;  would  fine  him  $1,000;  would  fine  him  $1,250,  if  necessary. 
Now,  the  same  man  says  that  he  may  be  mistaken  about  that.  It  may 
be  that  the  Judge  told  him  only  that  he  could  fine  him  so  much,  and 
that  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  theory.  But  here  comes  the  clerk  of  the 
court  with  the  record,  and  that  record  only  shows  two  fines,  a  fine  of 
$250,  and  then  a  fine  of  $1,250,  and  then  a  final  order  fining  the  defend- 
.  ant  five  hundred  dollars,  if  he  did  not  pay  within  a  certain  time  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money.  The  clerk  was  asked  whether  it  was  not  possible 
that  he  might  have  fined  him  more  than  appeared  in  the  recora.  Cer- 
tainly not.  Was  it  not  possible  that  he  might  have  fined  him,  as  Mr. 
Webber  testified?  He  said  it  might  be  possible,  but  it  was  not  probable. 
Now,  I  don't  think  it  is  probable.  Mr.  Webber  is  too  anxious  for  that 
seat;  Mr.  Webber  is  too  anxious  for  those  shoes,  buf  he  won't  get  them; 
he  is  altogether  too  anxious  to  get  them. 

Now  the  clerk  tells  you  that  even  as  the  fines  are  in  the  book,  which 
they  claim  are  excessive,  etc.,  and  show  that  he  was  drunk  that  evening, 
even  as  to  the  fines  that  he  put  in  bis  book, — that  they  are  put  there  prob- 
bly  by  mistake.  Why  ?  Why,  he  tells  you  that  the  Judge  did  not  ad- 
dress him  at  all  when  he  imposed  these  fines,  that  he  spoke  to  the  pris- 
oner and  that  it  was  only  when  he  came  to  the  final  fine,  the  final  order 
by  which  the  defendant  was  to  pay  so  much  within  a  certain  time  or 
else  to  be  judged  guilty  of  contempt  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500  or  stand 
committed  to  jail,  that  that  was  the  only  time  that  the  Judge  addressed 
the  clerk,  and  that  then  he  told  him,  "  Enter  the  following  order,  Mr. 
Clerk,"  and  as  to  the  other  things  that  were  said  about  the  $100  and  the 
$1250,  it  was  only  the  Judge  talking  to  the  interpreter,  and  that  it  might 
be  that  the  Judge  said  that  he  could  fine  him  $100,  or  that  he  might  or 
could  fine  him  $1250,  and  that  the  clerk  had  misunderstood  it  and  taken 
it  as  an  order;  that  there  was  a  great  confusion  on  account  of  the 
wild  dutchman  that  was  there  ra\dng  backward  and  forward,  and  threat- 
ending  the  court  and  everybody  present.  Now,  then,  if  that  was  a  &ct 
if  there  is  room  for  all  that  uncertainty,  and  that  is  a  &ct  gentleitten,  that 
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aU  that  was  said  and  done  by  the  respondent,  that  he  spoke  to  the 
1  and  tried  to  scare  him  into  doing  what  the  law  required  him  to  do 
boat  pntting  the  county  to  the  expense  of  sending  him  to  jail  in 
»T  to  eomDel  him  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  that 
jpoke  to  the  interpreter  to  tell  him  to  tell  the  defendant,  "  I  can  fine 
one  hundred  dollars  and  I  can  fine  you  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
ms."  but  he  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  When  he  came  to  fix 
fine,  as  judges  always  do,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  clerk  and  said 
Qerk,  enter  such  and  such  an  order,  and  we  have  in  the  testimony 
Jr.  Blanchard,  evidence  that  shows  conclusively  that  that  was  a  fact; 
hat  he  did  address  the  defendant  when  he  did  not  intend  to  make 
)rder,  that  when  he  did  not  intend  to  make  an  order,  he  did  not  addreee 
iself  to  the  clerk  but  to  the  party.  So  that  this  whole  business 
ut  fixing  a  big  fine,  and  then  taking  it  back  has  all  evaporated,  it 
all  vapored  out,  and  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  mist  and  water 
he  whole  thing. 

lot  satisfied  with  letting  the  testimony  stand  as  it  does,  one  witness 
tradicting  the  other  as  to  the  intoxication  of  the  Judge,  and  as  to  the 
\  that  he  committed,  upon  which  they  based  the  idea  of  his  intoxica- 
i — not  satisfied  with  letting  the  matter  rest  there,  we  will  call  before 
I  men  that  were  present  there,  men  who  were  present  during  this 
(ceding,  one  of  tne  finest  men  that  lives  in  Brown  county,  a  gentle- 
Q  there  by  the  name  of  Subelia,  who  was  present  right  immediately 
T  this  fine  was  imposed  mentioned  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Webber, 
a  was  pre^ient  there  immediately  after  the  alimony  matter  was  taken 
on  some  mortgage  foreclosure  case,  and  we  will  show  by  him  that  the 
Ige  was  perfectly  sober  then,  and  that  will  corroborate  the  testimony 
Mi.  Lind.  who  swears  first  that  he  was  drunk  during  the  whole  of 
t  term,  and  then  tells  you  that  on  the  third  day  he  was  not  in 
irt  until  the  Subelia  matter  came  up,  and  that  he  would  swear  that 
Judge  was  drunk  then;  that  there  was  nothing  to  call  his  attention 
lim,  nothii^  out  of  the  way,  and  he  certainly  was  not  as  drunk  as  in 
Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt  case,  We  will  call  the  same  barber  upon 
t  same  afternoon  and  show  this  same  performance  by  him  again,  we 
I  call  a  party  who  was  present,  and  an  officer  of  the  court  who  was 
sent,  in  the  court  during  the  fineing — two  officers  of  the  court  that 
re  present  there  during  the  fineing  process,  and  show  that  the  Judge 
I  perfectly  sober  at  that  time.  We  will  show  by  the  old  Secretary 
State,  Mr.  Baasen,  that  he  met  the  Judge  when  he  went  down  from 
court  house,  immediately  afterwards,  on  the  road,  and  walked  down 
m  with  him,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  sober  then, — a  man  who  has 
>wn  him  in  distress,  known  him  in  success,  known  him  drunk,  and 
>wn  him  sober. 

!^ow,  I  say,  that  when  we  succeed  in  showing  that,  there  can  be  no 
abt  but  that  this  charge  on  the  third  day  of  the  last  term  at  New  Ulm 
I  fabrication  just  as  well  as  the  others,  and  it  is  a  fabrication  brought 
ward  to  benefit  these  candidates  for  the  Judgeship,  and  their  helpers 
d  henchmen,  and  brought  forward  by  them  and  by  nobody  else.  Why 
it,  if  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  that  they  do  not  bring  forward  some 
Uie  jurymen  who  were  present  at  that  term  of  court;  some  men  who 
5  candidates  for  the  judgeship?  Why  do  they  not  bring  forward  some 
the  parties,  Mr.  Howard  or  Mr.  Manderfeldt,  who  were  parties  in  the 
Be?  Why  do  they  not  bring  Youngman  and  Lind,  who  were  present 
lere,  and  imd  cases  before  the  court  ?    Why  do  they,  not  bring  the  in-* 
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terpreter,  Mr.  Schneider?  Why  is  there  nobody,  but  these  attomeya 
who  are  working  for  the  Judge's  shoes  or  working  for  their  friends  who 
desire  to  get  into  his  official  shoes  ?  Why  is  it  that  these  are  the  only 
men  who  are  found  worthy, — ^and  every  one  of  them  political  emimies 
of  this  respondent  ?  Why  is  it?  How  is  it?  Is  it  that  these  other, 
men,  jurymen  and  parties,  are  honest  men  who  will  not  come  in  and 
perjure  their  souls,  even  to  help  a  friend  or  to  help  themselves  forward 
to  a  good  office?  I  cannot  see  any  other  explanation  of  it.  We  will 
bring  some  of  them  in,  we  will  show  by  men  who  were  there,  and  are 
impartial  and  honest,  and  have  no  object  or  motive  in  coming  here  and 
swearing  to  a  falsehood,  that  this  article  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood"  as  the 
balance  of  them  are,  that  th's  specification  is  a  tissue  of  fabehoods,  as  is 
every  article  that  has  been  touched  upon  yet. 
The  court  took  a  recess  until  2:30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Senator  Hinds  in  the  chair. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  Senate  will  now  come  to  order,  and  the 
counsel  will  proceed. 
Mr.  Arctander.     Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 

article  eighteen. 

the  article  that  charges  habitual  drunkenness.  I  was  very  desirous  of 
laying  before  the  Senate  the  law  upon  that  subject.  I  have  prepared  a 
brief,  but  I  feel  that  I  will  hardly  be  warranted,  after  occupying  so  much 
of  the  valuable  time  of  the  Senate  as  I  have,  in  lading  this  matter  before 
you  now,  especially  as  I  think  it  can  be  done  with  as  much  advantage 
at  the  closing  of  this  case.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  times  that 
the  prosecution  claims  that  they  have  proven  the  respondent  to  have 
been  in  a  drunken  condition.  I  will  call  attention  to  the  times  that  they 
have  fixed  with  any  reasonable  certainty.  Of  course  there  are  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  who  testified  that  they  have  seen  this  respondent 
drunk  at  numerous  times,  frequent  times,  etc.,  but  upon  cross-examina- 
tion some  of  them  have  failed  to  identify  any  of  those  times,  or  specify 
at  what  times,  or  under  what  circumstances,  or  in  what  company,  or  in 
what  place.  Now,  we  cannot  undertake  to  meet  and  contradict  any 
general  statement  like  that.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  we  can  so  do; 
nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the  Senate  will  take  cognizance  of  any  such 
testimony;  that  it  will  take  cognizance  of  testimony  given  in  such  a  loose 
and  unsatisfactory  manner  that  the  witnesses  themselves  cannot  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  what  times,  what  places,  and  under  what  circumstances 
they  have  seen  the  respondent  in  this  drunken  condition. 

I  will  go  through  the  testimony  from  the  different  witnesses  seriatim 
as  it  was  elicited  upon  this  article.  The  first  was  Mr.  Lamberton — he  was 
not  the  first  witness  called  but  I  take  him  as  the  first — ^the  first  witness 
is  Mr.  Lamberton.  He  says  that  the  only  time  that  he  can  remember, 
the  only  times  that  he  was  reouested  to  testify  upon,  are  times  during 
the  last  vear.  He  can  remember  of  seeing  the  respondent  five  times;  at 
two  of  them  he  was  intoxicated;  at  two  he  was  sober;  at  one  he  was  so, 
so.  Now  these  two  times  that  he  was  so  intoxicated  are  evidently  one 
drunk.  He  testifies  that  it  was  on  two  consecutive  days,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently one  drunk.    He  gives  no  date,  no  circumstances  and  consequent^ 
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ly  thai  must  stand  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  we  cannot  undertake  to  re- 
but it  The  next  witness,  Mr.  Land,  gives  only  one  specific  time  in  Jan- 
uary, 1881.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lind  has  so  little  knowledge  about  what  he  testifies  to  that  in  his  direct 
examination  he  told  you  that  this  time  that  he  saw  the  respondent,  in 
January,  1881,  was  durine  the  holding  of  a  special  term  in  New  Ulm, 
and  he  stayed  over  after  uie  term  was  over  for  a  couple  of  days  and  was 
drunk.  On  croes-examination  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  flo  special  term  in  New  Ulm  in  January  and  asked  him  if  it 
was  not  a  fact  that  the  time  when  he  claimed  to  have  seen  the  respon- 
dent drunk  was  the  time  when  he  was. snowed  in  at  New  Ulm,  on  his 
way  to  Marshall  to  hold  court,  and  he  says,  refreshing  his  recollection, 
that  he  believes  that  was  a  fact  but  he  can  give  no  time  whether  in  the 
fiist  or  the  latter  part  of  January,  but  simply  tells  us  that  it  was  in  the 
month  of  January,  1881;  and  in  this  same  month  the  witness  Morrill 
testified  to  having  seen  the  respondent  drunk  in  the  same  place  at  New 
Ulm. 

The  witness  Caaey  testified  to  have  seen  him  drunk  at  New  Ulm,  but 
they  have  not  stated  what  time,  what  month,  or  whether  one  or  two 
years  ago.  We  presume,  and  have  a  right  to  presume,  that  it  was  the 
same  occasion,  as  they  have  not  shown  that  it  was  on  a  different  occa- 
sion. The  witness  George  also  testifies  that  on  or  about  the  same  time 
he  saw  Judge  Cox  in  New  Ulm  and  saw  him  drunk.  We  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  time  the  four  witnesses  testified  to  was  the  same  drunk; 
at  least,  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  are  different  drunks.  They  are  at 
the  same  place  and  about  the  same  time,  and  I  think  the  presumption 
is  that  the  witnesses  that  lived  in  New  Ulm,  if  there  had  been  more  than 
one  occasion  or  time  during  the  month  of  January,  when  he  was  there, 
would  have  so  specified.  We  can  take  it  for  granted  then  that  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  there  are  only  two  times  at  which  the  defendant  has 
heen  drunk  during  the  last  four  years. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Webber.  Mr.  Webber,  a 
candidate  for  the  Judge's  shoes,  who  testifies  first  that  he  saw  Judge  Cox 
very  frequently  drunk  at  New  tllm,  when  he  is  pinned  down  upon  cross- 
examination,  teUs  you  that  he  would  not  swear  that  he  saw  him  over 
six  times  intoxicated  at  New  Ulm  for  the  last  four  years,  and  that  in  the 
last  year  he  has  not  seen  him  intoxicated  at  any  time,  except  the  gen- 
eral term  in  May;  that  he  testifies  to.  Now,  of  the  six  times  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  him  to  specify  dates  and  circumstances,  and  the 
place  in  which  he  has  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated,  the  only  place  that 
he  can  specify,  and  the  only  circumstance  is  the  time  when  .fudge  Cox 
talked  to  him  about  the  divorce  case  that  he  had  in  Redwood  county, 
where  the  question  came  up  as  to  whether  adultery  was  a  ground  of  di- 
vorce under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  case.  He  tells  you  that 
at  that  time  he  used,  I  think,  some  Latin,  Greek  or  Hebrew  expressions, 
And  that  he  desired  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  them ;  that  Father 
Bergholz,  a  Catholic  priest  of  great  learning,  and  of  high  standing  in 
New  Ulm  and  in  Brown  county,  as  well  as  over  the  state,  happened  to 
pass  right  by  at  the  time  the  talk  was  had,  and  that  the  Judge  immedi- 
ately accosted  him  upon  the  same  subject,  and  wanted  to  get  his  opinion 
M  to  the  proper  meaning  or  translation  of  the  words.  That  is  the  only 
time  of  the  six  that  Mr.  Webber  will  swear  to.  He  says  that  he  saw 
him  six  times,  but  that  is  the  onlv  time  of  the  six  that  he  will  specify, 
the  only  time  when  he  has  located  the  circumstances  and  the  time;  ana 
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upon  that  one  time  we  will  bring  down  the  gentleman  that  he  says  spoke 
with  Judge  Cox  at  the  time,  we  will  bring  the  Rev.  Father  Bergholz;  we 
will  show  you  that  he  remembers  the  circumstanoes;  that  he  remembers 
the  fact,  the  subject  of  the  conversation  between  himself  and  the  Judge, 
and  that,  at  that  time,  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  man  with  the  education  and  thorough 
training  of  a  Catholic  priest,  men  who  are  more  learned — not  only  versed 
in  religion  but  in  philosophy,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature — 
than  any  other  people  the  world  has  ever  produced,  that  this  man,  with 
his  learning,  with  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  would  be  able  to  tell 
with  greater  certainty  than  Mr.  Webber  could,  whether  the  Judge  was 
intoxicated  or  not,  and  when  this  man  comes  upon  the  stand  and  gives 
you  in  clear  and  distinct  language  his  observation  of  the  Judge  at  the 
time  his  recollection  of  that  took  place,  I  think  that  you  will  become 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  only  time  Mr.  Webber  can  specifv  as  to 
having  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  outside  of  the  time  that  he  has  tes- 
tified to  under  the  specific  articles — you  will  become  satisfied  that  his 
testimony  upon  that  occasion  was  false,  and  I  ask  you  to  argue  from 
that,  that  of  it  was  false  as  to  the  only  time  that  he  can  specify,  the  only 
time  that  we  can  possibly  meet  him  by  evidence,  that  the  probability 
is  his  testimony  is  just  as  false  as  to  the  other  times  as  to  what  he  can 
not  specify.  Mr.  Webber  remembers  an  other  occasion  on  which  Judge 
Cox  was  intoxicated,  that  is  outside  of  the  county  of  Brown.  He  re- 
members the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Hawk  case  in  the  county  of  Red- 
wood. He  remembers  the  occasion,  he  claims,  at  which  Judge  Cox  sat 
and  played  cards  in  the  old  Exchange  Hotel  at  Redwood  Falls,  and  that 
he*drank  out  of  a  bottle  of  whisky  there  he  should  say  more  than  eight 
times;  that  the  jury  was  out  in  the  Hawk  case,  and  that  the  sheriff 
came  down  after  him,  and  said  the  jury  wanted  further  instructions,  and 
that  he  went  up  to  the  court  house,  and  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  time; 
that  it  was  plainly  apparent  from  his  actions  and  appearance,  none  of 
which  he  can  describe;  but  he  says  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  time. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Webber  is  corroborated 
in  this  testimony  by  the  witness,  S.  R.  Miller,  the  incompetent  county 
attorney  of  Renville  county,  that  has  been  upon  the  stand  here; — ^that  he 
is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Wallin,  the  candidate  for  the  Judge's  shoes  in  a 
certain  contingency,  in  case  the  Judge  can  be  disqualified  from  holding 
office, — that  he  is  corroborated  further  by  George  Miller,  the  brother  of 
the  county  attorney  of  Renville  county;  all  of  whom  say  that  at  that 
time  Judge  Cox  was  not  intoxicated  the  time  when  the  Hawk  jury 
come  in.  We  will  show  you  that  these  men  have  made  up  their  testi- 
mony one  with  the  other,  that  all  of  these  men  that  are  anxious,  for  one 
reason  or  an  other,  to  get  rid  of  the  Judge,  have  made  up  their  testi- 
mony to  suit,  one  to  dove-tail  into  the  other.  We  will  snow  you  that 
the  testimony  is  false  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  We  will  call 
before  you  the  men  with  whom  the  Judge  sat  in  the  room  and  played 
cards,  as  has  been  testified  to. 

We  will  call  those  good  men,  honest  farmers,  honest  horny-handed 
grangei*s,  who  will  come  here  before  you  and  say  that  Mr.  Webber  lies 
when  he  tells  you  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  there  in  the  way  he  states 
he  was.  They  will  tell  you  it  is  a  fact  that  there  was  a  bottle  there,  but 
that  Judge  Cox  didn't  even  taste  what  was  contained  in  the  bottle,  if  it 
was  whisKy ;  that  Mr.  Webber  was  not  in  the  room  long  enough  to  know, 
whether  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  or  sober;  that  he  was  not  in  long  enough 
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to  imofw  wbether  Judge  Ck>x  diank  anything  or  not.  We  will  show  ^his 
by  three  of  these  men,  I  say  j  two  of  them  walking  down  with  the  Judg^^ 
to  the  court  house,  when  the  jury  was  brought  in.  We  will  .oall  before 
you  the  slieriff  that  called  him  up  to  the  court  house  and  was  preeeatjn 
the  court  when  that  took  place.  We  will  call  before  you  an  iionorable 
memb^  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  at  the  last  session,  the  Hon.- 
Geoige  W.  Braley,  the  banker  at  Redwood,  who  was  present  there,  a6d. 
«how  by  him  that  he  went  with  the  Judge  into  a  restaurant  to  take  a, 
dish  of  oysters  or  something,  nothing  to  drink,  and  that  when  the  sheriff 
came  up  to  bring  him  up  to  the  court  house,  he  was  perfectly  sober.  We 
will  show  by  the  bailiff,  who  had  charge  of  that  jury,  and  who  saw  hiin 
when  he  gave  the  charge,  that  Judge  Cbx  was  perfectly  sober,  and  gaye: 
them  full  and  dear  instructions.  We  will  show  by  Mr.  Hawk,  the  re- 
spondent in  that  case,  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  at  the  time; 
and  when  we  shall  have  done  that,  I  claim  we  shall  have  wiped  .away 
the  imputation  which  these  candidates  for  the  judgeship  have  tried  to 
throw  upon  his  sobriety  at  the  time,  and  that  it  will  work  back  on  these 
other  occasions  when  witnesses  like  Webber  testify  to  the  intoxication 
of  the  Judge,  when  he  cannot  specify  times,  circumstances,  men  present, 
<M*j^ace8. 

The  next  witness  that  is  brought  forward  to  prove  the  habitual  intoxy 
ication  of  the  Judge,  is  Mr.  Morrell,  formwly  of  Redwood  Falls;  now  oif 
Minneapolis. 

There  will  probably  be  no  necessity  to  bring  forward  testimony  to, 
show  that  Mr.  Morrill  has  stated  falsely  in  saying  what  he  has. in 
regard  to  the  intoxication  of  the  Judge,  because  1  apprehend  that  when 
you  hear  ilie  records  of  that  man,  when  you  hear  honorable  and  promi- 
nent men  of  Redwood  Falls  and  of  St.  Paul,  come  before  you  and  testify^ 
to  the  reputation  of  that  man  for  truth  and  veracity,  to  the  reputation 
of  the  man  for  honesty,  when  they  come  before  you  and  tell  you  he  is  a 
thief,  an  embezseeler  and  a  black-mailer,  that  that  is  all  that  will  be  nee-, 
oessary  to  characterize  his  testimony.  But  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sore  we  will  show^  you  how  Mr.  Morrill  has,  upon  the  stand,  falsified  as 
to  every  ocbasion  upon  which  he  has  been  called.  We  will  show  you 
the  occasion  that  he  first  gives,  the  occasion  under  article  eighteen  of 
the  trial,  in  the  evening,  of  the  case  of  Lusher  vs.  Bray  ley .  in  Redwood  • 
county,  at  the  last  June  term  of  court,  or  during  that  term  of  court,  that 
his  testimony  is  fidse  there  when  he  says  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated 
there  that  evening.  We  will  show  you  tiiat  it  is  false  when  he  testified 
that  during  that  session  of  court  during  a  recess  in  the  afternoon 
he  saw  Ju(%e  Cox  drunk  in  a  saloon  ;  we  will  show  that  the  saloon  he 
mentions  as  having  seen  Judge  Cox  drink  in  Judge  Cox  never  enured 
during  that  term. 

We  will  show  by  witnesses  who  were  with  Judge  Cox  night  and /day 
during  that  term  of  court,  that  Judge  Cox  never  tasted  a  drop  of  liquor 
during  the  whole  term  of  court;  that  he  was  a  perfect  temperance  man 
during  the  whole  of  the  term;  that  neither  at  night  nor  in  the  evening, 
nor  in  the  day  time,  did  he  taste  a  drop  of  liquor.  We  will  show  you 
that  during  the  trial  of  that  case  of  Lusher  against  Bray  ley  in  the  eveci: 
ing,  that  he  was  perfectly  sober.  We  will  show  it  by  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Brayley,  one  of  the  parties  in  the  case,  by  the  testimony -of  ^  My. 
GalCi  the  attorney  that  was  in  attendance  that  evening;  we  will  show  it 
by  the  testimony  of  the  bailiff  who  was  in  attendance  that  evening,  and 
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we  will  show  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Christian,  one  of  the  jurors  in  the 
case. 

The  next  occasion  that  Mr.  Morrill  testified  that  he  saw  Judge  Cox 
drunk  during  that  same  term  of  court  was  the  evening  that  the  bell 
ringers  were  there;  he  said  that  the  Judge  adiourned  court,  did  no  busi- 
ness; that  he  pame  there  to  the  court  room  when  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  noise  right  opposite,  the  band  playing,  and  said  that  it  wouldn't  do 
to  go  to  work  to  do  any  business  that  night  with  that  noise  around,  and 
therefore  adiourned  court;  that  is  all  he  did.  He  cannot  describe  his 
appearance;  he  did  describe  his  appearance  in  that  Luscher  vs.  Bray  Ley 
case,  and  when  the  bell  ringers  were  there,  except  that  he  sweated  very 
profusely.  Why,  I  have  been  sweating  very  profusely  since  I  have  com- 
menced the  argument  of  this  case,  and  I  object  most  strenuously  to  that 
being  taken  as  evidence  that  I  have  been  drunk  during  its  argument;  and 
I  think  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Judge  pro- 
ceeded there  with  the  trial  at  that  term  of  court  during  extremely  hot 
weather  as  it  was  last  year,  in  June,  as  you  probably  remember,  that  you 
will  not  wonder  that  he  perspired.  It  is  no  evidence  of  intoxication,  and 
this  perspiration  showed  itself  during  the  evening  the  bell  ringers  were 
there,  and  that  was  the  only  evidence  of  intoxication.  We.  will  show 
you  by  the  clerk  of  court  from  Beaver  Falls,  who  has  known  the  re- 
spondent for  twenty  odd  years,  that  he  was  with  him  in  the  court  room 
that  evening;  that  he  walked  with  him  over  to  the  bell  ringers. 

We  will  show,  also,  by  Senator  Wilkinson,  if  he  returns  from  Montana 
in  time  for  this  case;  we  will  show  it  by  the  gentlemen  who  got  up  the 
entertainmtot,  two  of  them,  that  Judge  Cox  that  evening  was  perfectly 
sober.  The  next  time  that  the  ^vitness  Morrill  saw  Judge  Cox  intoxi- 
cated durii^g  that  term  of  court  was  during  the  trial  of  Thorp  against 
Brewster.  We  will  call  upon  that  question  both  of  the  parties  to  the 
case,  Mr.  Thorp,  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Brewster,  the  defendant,  and  we 
will  show  by  both  of  them, — and  I  believe  Mr.  Brewster  is  a  strong  tem- 
perance man  himself,  a  high  churchman,  who  certainly  would  not  toler- 
ate intemperance  in  a  judge  upon  the  bench,  or  shield  him  if  he  believed 
him  guilty, — I  believe  that  both  of  those  gentlemen  will  tell  you  that 
Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  and  that  he  conducted  himself  with  per- 
fect propriety.  We  will  show  you  the  same  fact  by  the  attorneys  in  the 
case,  Mr.  Gould  and  Senator  Wilkinson.  We  will  show  it  by  the  sherifiF 
and  by  the  deputy  sheriff;  and  I  think  that  we  shall  have  disposed  of 
Mr.  Morrill  when  we  have  shown  these  facts  to  countervail  the  statements 
he  has  made. 

When  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  managers  had  so 
little  confidence  in  his  testimony  that  they  dropped  the  specification  un- 
der which  the  testimony  was  originally  introduced  and  would  only  let 
the  testimony  stand  as  coming  in  under  article  eighteen; — when  they 
had  so  little  confidence  in  it  themselves  that  they  would  not  risk  the 
specification  under  which  he  testified  upon  the  uncorroborated  testimony 
of  such  a  rank  perjurer.  I  think  he  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  a 
reputation  that  he  deserves.  The  n3xt  witnsss  is  one  of  a  similar  cali- 
bre, that  is,  Mr.  Wallin.  He  has  particular  re^asons  for  coming  here  and 
testifying  against  the  respondent  and  testifying  as  strongly  as  he  does. 
He  is  not  only  a  candidate  for  his  position  if  he  can  g3t  him  disqualified 
but  he  is  also  the  gentleuian  who,  four  years  ago,  was  defeated  by  the 
respondent  to  such  a  degree  that  the  day  after  election  he  didn't  know 
where  he  was,  he  didn't  know  that  he  had  been  running  at  aU, — ^nomi- 
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nated  by  a  Republican  convention  in  a  Republican  district,  a  district 
where  his  party  had  twenty -five  hundred  majority,  he  was  left  thirty-five 
hundred  votes  beh  n  I  Ma  tit  ket.  This  man  tells  vou  and  his  testimony 
was  discarded  by  the  managers,  was  not  considered  sufficient  to  rest  spe- 
cificatio  :s  upon,  this  witness  testifies  to  you  not  that  Judge  Cox  -was 
drunk  during  any  of  the  times  when  Mr.  Morrell  testifies  he 
was;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  gentlemen,  that  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morrell  and  Mr.  Wallin,  were 
both  attorneys  in  the  case  of  Luscher  against  Braley.  Mr.  Wallin 
is  claimed  to  have  been  present  the  evening  of  the  Bell  Ringers,  by  Mr. 
Morrell.  He  is  claimed  to  have  been  present  during  the  trial  of  the 
Thorp  vs.  Brewster  case,  and  when  the  manc^ers  were  required  bv  the 
order  of  the  Senate  to  select  one  of  the  evenings  that  Mr.  Morrell  had 
testified  to  upon  which  to  bring  in  corroborating  testimony,  they  did 
not  dare  to  do  it,  because  Mr.  Wallin,  even  could  not  muster  up  cheek 
enough  to  come  in  and  corroborate  Mr.  Lind;  and  they  selected  another 
case,  the  evening  after  trial  of  the  Tower  case,  when  it  was  submitted  to 
the  jury;  and  they  were  going  to  prove  by  Mr.  Wallin  that  the  Judge 
was  intoxicated.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  appeared  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Wallin  at  the  time,  that  Judge  Baldwin  was  the  attor- 
ney on  the  opposite  side.  Judge  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Morrill.  Mr.  Morrill 
was  not  called  upon  that  occasion.  Why  was  he  not?  Was  it  because 
he  could  not  testify  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated?  Was  it  because  he 
could  not  bear  to  stretch  his  conscience  far  enough,  that  he  had  com- 
mitted perjuries  enough,  when  he  swore  to  the  other  three  or  four  oc- 
casions? How  was  it  that  Judge  Baldwin,  who  is  subpoenaed,  a  respon- 
sible gentleman  and  a  responsible  lawyer,  a  man  with  a  past  behind  nim; 
aman  with  a  standing  in  a  community — not  any  of  your  itinerant  law- 
yers, running  from  one  place  to  another  trying  to  make  what  living  they 
can,  and  then  skinning  out  after  having  stolen  what  they  could — but  a 
man  of  reputatior^  and  standing,  who  was  subpoenaed,  I  understand 
from  the  records  here,  by  the  managers.  He  was  brought  down  here, 
he  was  an  attornev  in  the  case  that  Mr.  Wallin  testified  to,  was  present 
that  evening,  but  he  was  sent  home  again;  he  was  not  even  caUea  upon 
the  stand.  Why  was  it?  Well,  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusion,  if 
it  was  not  because  Mr.  Baldwin  would  not  testify  to  any  such  lie;  that 
he  would  not  sacrifice  his  reputation  and  his  conscience,  even  if  he  is  a 
candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District. 

I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wallin 
upon  the  trial  of  this  case.  He  says  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
Judge,  and  was  sure  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the 
time.  Why  ?  Because  he  had  a  particular  interest  in  controlling  his 
mind  at  the  time;  lie  wanted  to  get  control  of  his  mind  so  as  to  get  him 
to  give  a  certain  charge  to  the  jury.  I  asked  him,  did  you  get  it;  did 
you  get  control  of  his  mind?  No,  sir.  Did  you  get  him  to  charge  the 
Jury  as  you  wanted  him  to,  were  you  sober?  Yes.  He  had  not  drank 
any  for  eight  years.  He  gave  that  as  an  advertisement  before  he  left 
the  stand  and  I  was  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  advertise  the  feet.* 
to  the  people  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  for  I  do  not  think  they  will 
have  any  use  for  the  advertisement.  Does  that  show  that  the  Judge 
was  intoxicated  ?  Here  a  drunken  man  is  claimed  to  have  sat  upon  the 
b^noh,  and  a  lawyer  of  the  undoubted  ability  and  the  undoubted  per- 
tinacity of  Mr.  Wallin,  tries  to  obtain  control  of  his  mind,  to  get  him 
to  give  a  charge  to.the  jury,  and  signall}^  fails;  and  he  sober  and  the 
Judge  drunk;  why,  it  is  a  remarkable  incident. 
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I  desire  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  this  nUOEi  Wollin,  and  to 
his  appearance  upon  the  stand.  He  is  not  interested  of  counie,  and 
everybody  can  see  it ;  but  everybody  could  see  it  yet  uMnse  from  the 
w«.y  iii  irhich  he  testified.  Did  you  notice  that  whenever  he  was  asked 
a  question  by  the  prosecution,  how  ready  he  was,  either  in  rebuttal  or 
direct  examination?  Why,  immediatelv  he  knew  all  about  it.  Well, 
ih^.  minute  I  tackled  this  attorney,  Wallen,  and  asked  him  questions  on 
crosB-examination,  did  you  notice  how  be  would  shut  his  eyes  wid- 
squint,  and  look  wise,  and  look  up  at  the  roof,  and  wait  about  ten  min^ 
utPfe  i)efore  answering  a  question,  and  then  finally  tell  you  that  he  didn't 
Vmm  anything  about  it,  that  he  couldn't  say,  that  he  couldn't  say  what 
case  had  been  tried;  that  he  couldn't  say  what  day  it  was,  couHn't  say 
what  time  it  was ;  that  this  was  when  the  Judge  had  beei^  drunk ; 
couldn't  say  what  time  he  charged  the  jury  ;  couldn't  say  whether  he- 
made  the  argument  in  the  night;  couldn't  say  whether  there  was  any 
other  case  tried  that  day  ?  When  I  asked  him  questions  that  he  knew, 
-^because  he  knew  that  Tower's  case  had  taken  up  the  whole  day, — and 
when  I  wanted  to  fix  it,  and  show  that  this  Tower  case  was  not  the  occa^ 
sion  tei<tified  to  by  Mr.  Morrill,  be  was  telling  me  all  the  time  that  he 
couldn't  tell,  that  he  couldn't  remember,  with  the  knowing  squint  he 
bos,  after  he  had  waited  about  five  minutes  and  considered.  Now  it 
showed  with  what  kind  of  spirit  and  animus  he  appeared  here  bef(»e 
you,  and  that  alone  should  be  enough  to  condemn  him.  If  not  that,  at 
least  hid  testimony,  should  at  least  the  way  in  which  it  was  ^ven  ;  the 
way  he  contradicted  himself  upon  cross-examination,  showing  his  in 
ability  to  get  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  respondent,  of  the  mind  of 
the  respondent  should  do  so. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  rest  with  that;  we  are  going  to  call  one  of  the 
leading  attorneys  of  that  county,  before  you,  who  was  present  that  even* 
ing,  and  we  will  show  by  him  that  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober.  We 
will  call  before  you  one  of  the  parties,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  comiiiiBsioners,  who  was  present  during  the  trial  of  the  case,  and 
we  will  show  by  him  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober.  We  will  call 
before  you  tho  ilerk  of  the  court  at  Beaver  Falls,  who  was  there  again 
at  that  time,  who  talked  with  the  Judge  after  the  jury  went  out,  wi&ed 
up  and  down  with  him  for  about  an  hour,  waiting  for  the  jury  to  come 
in^  and  as  I  6ai<i,  an  old  intimate  friend  of  Judge  Ck>x,  who  knows  him 
well,  drunk  and  sober;  and  that  man  will  testify  that  he  was  perfectly 
sober.  I  think  that  this  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness,  these  charges 
that  have  Ix^en  attempted  to  be  made  out,  attempted  to  be  proved, 
charging  him  with  habitual  drunkenness,  have  signally  failed. 

I  come  now  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Marshall.  I  will 
state  right  here  tl.;»t  it  iB  given  in  such  a  loose  way  tliat  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  cont rat  J  m  it.  If  we  were  given  times  and  places  correctlv, 
80  that  we  could  \  C  -  th*-  occasions,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  could 
rebut  the  testimoi  •  li  gives  three  times  when  he  claims  that  he  has 
seen  Judge  Cox  iij.  »  :h  itt  d,  one  was  some  time  in  the  autum  of  1880; 
and  he  explains  Upon  the  cross-examination  how  it  happened  thai  he 
thought  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  that  time.  And  how  was  it  ? 
Why,  he  shows  his  animus  all  the  way  through  his  testimony;  he  telb 
you  that  he  saw  Judge  Cox  walking  on  the  street  with  Judge  Wey* 
inouth;  that  he  heard  him  jabbering  away,  and  he  tells  you  that  he  wi» 
as  far  from  the  respondent  as  from  the  witness-stand  here  ^to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hall,  at  least.    Of  course  it  was  farther  that  thfi^  W 
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word  of  what  Judge  Cox  said,  but,  anyhow,  the  Judge  was  jabberixi^ 
Sttdi  testimonj  shows  with  wiiat  animus  he  comes  upon  the  stand  and 
teBtifies  before  you.  He  tells  you  that  Judge  Weymouth  had  to  lead 
him  along,  and  hold  him  up;  and  when  cross-examined  upon  this  point 
to  see  upon  what  he  bases  his  idea,  we  find  that  it  is  upon  the  &ot  that 
Judge  Oox  aad  Judge  Weymouth  walked  arm-in-arm  down  the  street; 
that  because  they  did  that  of  course  Judge  Weymouth  had  to  hold  kiBa 
up! 

The  next  occasion  that  he  gives  you  is  at  the  time  he .  saw  Judge  Cox 
standing  at  the  hotel  up  there;  be  came  around  the  comer  and  Judge 
Cox  stood  ihere  leaning  up  against  the  wall  talking  with  a  man.  He 
passes  rapidly  by,  does  not  see  him  mQre  than  half  a  second;  Judge  Cox 
did  not  move,  he  did  not  hear  him  say  anything,  but  he  passed  right  by 
him  as  he  came  around  the  comer,  and  forms  the  opinion  that  Jud^ 
Cox  is  drunk.  He  can  not  give  you  his  appearance  or  an  idea  of  hia 
appearance.  He  did  not  see  him  walk,  he  did  not  hear  him  talk,  he  did 
not  do  anything  by  which  he  could  judge,  but  he  is  ready  to  give  it  to 
you  that  "Judge  (jox  was  drunk." 

The  third  occasion  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all.  On  this  occasion  he 
does  not  give  us  day  or  date  or  the  place,  except  that  he  says  it  was  in 
Mr.  Chittenden's  store.  And  he  saw  Judge  Cox  there,  doing  what? 
Sitting  down  on  a  chair  and  having  some  socks  on  his  knees.  The 
Jod^  did  not  try  to  get  the  socks  on  over  his  boots,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  He  heard  him  make  a  remark.  What  was  the  remark  ?  "Don't 
remember  ;  I  thought  it  wa-*  siUy."  Did  you  hear  what  was  said  be* 
fore?  Did  you  hear  what  it  was  in  answer  to?  "No,  I  did  not."  When 
did  you  go  in  there  ?  "A  second  before,  and  went  right  out  again.  I  did 
not  notice  him*  particularly."  What  made  you  think  that  Judge  Cox 
was  drunk?  "Oh, his  appearance."  His  eyes?  "Yes,  his  eyes."  In 
what  position  did  he  sit  towards  you  ?  "He  sat  in  profile  to  me."  How 
many  of  his  eyes  did  you  see?  "I  saw  one  of  his  eyes."  Was  that  eye 
drunk  ?  "Yes,  sir."  He  says  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  because  one  of 
hie  eyes  was  drunk !  That  was  all  he  saw  of  him.  I  say,  gentlemen, 
that  that  kind  of  testimony  we  don't  care  to  rebut.  It  rebuts  itaelf.  tt 
is  ridiculous,  preposterous,  Mae  upon  its  face,  and  no  rebuttal  can 
amount  to  as  much  to  condemn  it  as  the  testimony  itself  as  it  stands 
with  the  reasons  given  for  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lidgerwood  ;  he  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Mankato  ;  he  is  the  gentleman  that  now  lives  here  in  town,  as 
he  claims ;  the  gentleman  that  lived  in  Mankato  in  June,  1880.  He  is 
the  gentleman  that  found  Judge  Cox,  after  the  term  of  court  was  over, 
some  night  in  June,  1880,  soon  after  the  cyclone,  when  he  was  walking 
home  one  night  on  the  sidewalk  with  his  lantern,  found  him  crawling  in 
the  street  and  trying  to  get  on  the  sidewalk, — leaving  the  impression 
that  he  was  dead  drunk  ;  and  he  testifies  to  you  that  he  helped  the 
Judge  on  to  his  feet,  that  he  helped  him  on  to  the  sidewalk,  that  he 
walked  out  of  his  way,  and  took  Judge  Cox  to  the  Clifton  house.  That 
the  next  morning  he  went  around  to  the  Clifton  House,  to  find  if 
he  had  registered  and  to  find  out  who  he  was  ;  that  he  did  not  find 
his  name  on  the  register,  but  that  he  found  him  in  the  saloon  dose  by» 
and  he  tells  you  that  he  .was  drunk  at  that  time. 

He  tells  you  that  he  was  at  St.  Peter  at  the  Judge's  office  one  day,  but 
that  the  Juc^  was  not  at  that  time  intoxicated,  but  he  probably  hid 
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been  drinking  only, — so  I  suppose  that  time  is  not  to  be  counted  against 
us. 

We  shall  show  vou,  gentlemen,  that  Judge  Cox  never  in  his  life  has 
seen  this  man  Lidgerwood  before  he  came  upon  the  stand  here  and 
swore  as  he  did, — from  what  consideration  we  do  not  know.  We  shall 
show  you  that  Mr  Lidgerwood's  testimony  is  false  as  hell ;  that  at 
that  time  and  during  the  whole  summer  of  1880  the  Clifton  house  of 
Mankato  was  closed,  and  was  not  kept  open  at  all.  We  shall  show  you 
that  from  March  1880,  until  October  1880,  according  to  the  books  of  the 
first  national  bank  there,  and  by  the  clerk  of  the  Clifton  house  who  left 
it  in  March,  and  knows  when  it  was  opened  again,  that  the  Clifton  house 
.  was  closed  at  the  time  when  this  man  who  comes  upon  the  stand  swears 
Judge  Cot  was  in  the  gutter,  and  that  he  carried  him  around  to  the 
Clifton  house.  And  I  claim  that  this  will  be  suflScient  to  corroborate 
the  statement  of  the  respondent,  that  he  has  never  seen  him  before  he 
came  upon  the  witness  stand,  and  shows  that  his  testimony  is  false  from 
beginning  to  end. 

We  come  next  to  the  testimony  of  Judge  Severance  upon  this  article. 
The  fiiTst  instance  that  he  gives  that  Judge  Cox  was  apparently  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  was  at  the  time  when  Judge  Severance  was  at  St. 
Peter  and  tried  the  case  of  the  state  against  Loomis,  before  Judge  Dick- 
enson. Wc  do  not  care  to  contradict  that  evidence  at  all,  because  we 
claim  that  to  make  out  the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness,  you  must  not 
only  show  habitual  drinking,  but  you  must  show  instances  of  habitual 
drunkenness  ;  you  must  show  that  a  man  is  intoxicated,  not  that  he  has 
been  drinking  a  glass  or  two,  that  is  not  sufficient;  you  must  show  so 
many  instances.  Now,  Judge  Severance  does  not  claim  that  Judge  Cox 
was  intoxicated  at  that  time,  and  I  say  we  do  not  care  to  rebut  that  tes- 
timony. It  does  not  amount  to  anything ;  it  may  stand' for  what  it  is 
worth. 

The  next  time,  he  tells  you  too  that  Judge  Cox  was  not  intoxicated. 
That  testimony  was  offered  under  article  nine,  and^afterwards  withdrawn 
and  put  in  under  article  eighteen,  article  nine  being  abandoned. 

Judge  Severance  tells  you  that  at  the  last  June  term  of  court  at  Man- 
kato, at  the  last  day  of  the  term.  Judge  Cox  had  before  him  a  mandamus 
case  against  the  city  of  Mankato;  that  he  was  before  the  respondent,  as 
attorney  for  the  city;  that  it  was  the  last  business  that  was  done  at  that 
term  of  court,  and  at  that  time  the  Judge  was  not  drunk,  but  that  he 
was  "excited  on  liquor."  Now,  of  course,  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to 
disprove  that,  but  we  desired  to  disprove  it  to  show  how,  even  a  man 
like  Judge  Severance  can  be  prejudiced,  and  wrongfully  so,  against  the 
respondent,  how  he  can  give  testimony  either  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally which  is  not  true,  and  which  is  not  correct,  which  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  fact;  but  for  this  purpose,  and  for  no  other,  we  shall  introduce  tes- 
timony on  that  charge,  we  shall  do  it  to  react  upon  other  testimony 
Judge  Severance  has  given  in  this  case,  that  amounts  to  more  than  this 
does.  We  shall  show  you  by  the  records  of  that  court  that  on  the  last 
day  of  the  term  the  court  met  at  8:30  in  the  morning,  that  at  11:46  the 
court  adjourned  sine  die,  or  at  least  Judge  Cox's  connection  with  it  then 
ceased;  we  shall  show  you  that  the  first  case  that  was  brought  up  in  the 
morning  there,  was  a  case  of  General  Baker's;  that  at  that  time  that  case 
was  adjourned  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  General's  wife;  that 
Judge  Cox  at  that  time  was  perfectly  sober;  that  thereafter  the  case  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  against  Webber  was  taken  up,  and  that  the. CQUib 
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ty  ^ttorfiey  was  one  of  the  attorneys  in  the  case,  that  one  Maxwell  wa^a 
witness  in  the  case,  that  Mr.  Meade  was  the  deputy  clerk  who  was  there 
and  kept  the  minutes  of  the  court  and  sat  there  during  the  whole 
forenoon. 

We  shall  show  you  by  Mr.  Freeman,  the  county  attorney  of  that 
county,  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  when  he  tried  that  case,  and 
that  there  were  no  adjournments  or  recesses  before  the  city  <»se  was 
taken  up,  so  that  Judge  Cox  could  not  have  had  a  chance  to  have  gone 
out  and  become  intoxicated;  that  at  11.45  the  court  was  adjourned,  and 
that  the  Judge  went  away  from  the  court  room,  and  they  did  not  see  him 
there  any  more  after  that.  We  shall  show  to  you  by  Mr.  Meade,  that 
there  were  no  signs  of  his  intoxication  at  that  time.  We  shall  show  you 
by  the  witness  Maxwell,  that  there  were  at  that  time  no  signs  of  his 
intoxication.  We  shall  show  you  by  Mr.  Switzer,  the  sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty at  that  time,  that  there  were  no  signs  of  his  intoxication  at  the  time. 
We  shall  show  you  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Griswold,  the  ex-mayor  of  Manka- 
to,  who  was  then  there  as  the  mayor  of  the  city  during  the  hearing  of 
that  mandamus  case,  that  there  were  no  signs  of  intoxication,  or  of  the 
influence  of  liquor  upon  the  Judge  that  morning.  And  when  we  have 
done  this  I  claim  we  have  disposed  of  Judge  Severance,  and  that  we  have 
shown  that  even  he,  for  some  reason  or  other,  can  be  so  biased  and  pre- 
judiced as  to  give  before  you  testimony  that  is  either  produced  by  that 
mist  of  the  reputation  of  the  respondent,  of  being  a  drinking  man,  or 
for  some  other  purpose  which  is  unknown  to  us. 

The  next  witness  that  was  called  by  the  managers  was  Mr.  Cai^ey,  the 
sheriff  of  Brown  county.  They  pretended  to  show  by  him  that  Judge 
Cox  had  been  intoxicated  on  a  certain  evening  at  New  Ulm.  Mr.  Casey 
does  not  quite  want  to  swear  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated;  he  says  h& 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  got  more  under  its  influence  af- 
terwards during  the  evening.  It  was  that  evening  when  he  claimed  the 
Judge  wanted  him  to  go  and  "pull"  a  house  of  iU-fame.  And  that  he 
told  him  to  go  there,  and  insisted  that  he  should  go  there,  and  that  when 
he  demanded  a  warrant,  that  the  Judge  sat  down  to  write  it  out,  and 
afterwards  said,  no,  I  guess  I  won't  give  you  a  warrant. 

We  will  show  you  by  a  witness  who  was  present  there  during  that 
evening,  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
joke  from  beginning  to  end;  that  all  the  parties  that  were  there  except 
the  sheriff,  knew  it  was  a  joke.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Casey  had  just  lately  ■ 
been  elected  to  the  oflice  of  sheriff,  and  was  quite  important,  and  at  the 
same  time  quite  ignorant  as  to  what  was  the  proper  way  of  discharging 
his  duties;  that  the  Judge  sent  the  deputy  sheriff  after  him  and  told  him 
to  come  down,  that  he  wanted  to  see  him;  that  when  he  came  down  he 
put  on  a  sober  face  and  said  to  him,  I  want  you  to  go  down  and  arrest 
the  inmates  of  that  house,  that  the  sheriff  got  rather  confused,  and 
wanted  the  deputy  sheriff  to  go  down  with  him,  and  wanted  to  borrow 
revolvers,  etc.,  to  take  along  with  him,  and  seemed  to  take  the  whole 
thing  in  earnest;  of  course  that  only  increased  the  joke,  the  Judge  waipit- 
ed  to  see  how  he  would  act  under  the  circumstances.  The  sheriff  went 
away  to  see  the  county  attorney,  and  after  he  came  back  told  the  Judge 
that  he  wan^^d  a  written  warrant,  and  that  the  Judge  said,  carrying  out 
thejoke,  "all  right,  give  me  pen  and  paper  and  I  will  give  you  a  warrant." 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  one  word,  and  then  threw  down  the  pen,  when 
ihey  all  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  Judge  finally  unable  to  restrain 
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Mttiseir  any  longer  told  Mr.  Casey  ^'well  Mr.  Bheiiff,  I  guesB  we  had  betler 
ntft  give  you'a  warrant. "    He  thought  he  had  carried  the  joke  far  enough. 

We  ehall  show  to  jou  that  instead  of  th^  respondent  then  bmng  un- 
der a  spell  of  intoxication,  he  was  perfectly  sober  at  the  time,  and  we 
•will  show  this,  not  by  the  respondent,  but  by  witnesses  who  were  pres- 
ent there;  witnesses  who 'heard  and  saw  the  whole  thing,  witnesses  who 
were  in  the  joke,  witnesses  who  went  after  the  sheriff,  in  the  first 
ptace. 

The  next  witness  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Liscomb.  He  tells  you  that  upon  a 
certain  occasion  in  December,  1879,  at  the  office  of  'Mr.  Forbes,  after  the 
December  term  of  couit  for  Lyon  county,  had  been  disposed  of.  Judge 
Cox  was  intoxicated,  was  under  the  influenoe  of  liquor,  was  drunk. 
I  asked  him  what  he  meant,  by  the  term  drunk,  and  he  says,  that  he 
calls  a  man  drunk  who  has  drank  a  drop.  Now,  that  is  his  standard,— 
ia  very  liberal  one  I  think,  for  a  minister.  Probably  good  enough  for  a 
Presbyterian,  but  certainly  not  the  standard  that  ne  will  want  to  be 
measured  by,  one  day,  when  he  has  to  respond  for  those  sins  that  he 
may  have  committed.  With  reference  to  this  occasion,  we  call  before 
ybu  Mr.  Forbes,  the  man  in  whose  office  this  interview  took  piaoe,  al- 
though it  is  probably  not  necessary  to  do  so,  because  the  minister's  tes- 
timony don't  amount  to  anything  anyhow.  He  has  told  you  that  the 
Judge' was  intelligent  in  his  conversation  and  seemed  to  have  under- 
4Stood  the  point  of  his  sermon,  the  night  before,  and  used  «ome  learned 
expressions,  and. 'of  course  mixed  in  a  little  Latin.  The  minister  no 
do\ibt  thought  tnis  was  evidence  of  intoxication,  coming  as  it  did  from 
Judge  Cox,  and  could  not  account  for  it,  except  upon  the  ground  that 
he  Wa6  drunk.  Of  course,  if  a  minister  had  spoken  of  it,  .and  given  his 
>experi^ences,  his  conduct  would  have  been  perfectly  correct;  but  as  it 
%a8  Judge  Cox,  of  course,  it  was  wrong,  and  he  must  have  been  drunk 
•at  the  time.  But  I  say  we  shall  call  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  present  at  the 
time,  and  he  will  testify  to  you  that  the  Judee  was  not  unaer  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor  at  the  time.  We  will  also  caS  Mr.  Todd,  who  was  with 
him  at  the  same  office. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fiict  that  this  is  the  same  day  on  which 
'Ut.  Drew  ahd  Mr.  Hunt  claim  to  have  seen  Judge  Cox  at  Mr.  Hunt's 
hotel  in  Marshall,  drunk.  Mr.  Hunt  places  it  in  the  evening,  or  at  din- 
ner time.  Mr.  Drew  puts  it  at  breakfast;  and  he  is  just  as  sure  of  that 
as  Hunt  is  of  the  other..  Well,  probably  Hunt  is  not  very  sure,  for  at 
first  he  made  the  Judge  drunk  there  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  he 
made  the  Judge  drunk  at  the  time  he  delivered  the  tempemnce  lecture, 
and  then  he  took  back  the  matter  about  the  temperance  kSsture,  and  made 
the  Judge  drunk  the  following  day;  and  then,  after  that,  he  took  back 
the  drunkenness  of  the  four  or  five  days  and  made  him  drunk  probably 
tune  day,  whfen  he  found  out  that  perhaps  the  Judge  could  prove  that 
he  had  not  been  in  Marshall  more  than  one  day  aftier  the  term  closed, 
'Hnd  after  the  temperance  lecture.  I  say  that  we  shfidl  be  able  to  ahow 
that  on  that  occasion  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober;  that  he  was  per- 
!fe<Jtly  sober  all  through  the  term.  Not,  as  Mr.  Hunt  testifies,  that  he 
was  dtunk  during  the  term,  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  as  Mr. 
Drew  also  testifies.  We  think  we  shall  be  able  to  impeach  those  gentle* 
men  so  thoroughly,  and  to  show  how  they  have  falsified  before  you,  by 
^90  many  different  and  reliable  witnesses,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
your  minds  at  all.  We  will  show  that  after  that  temperance  lecture  was 
delivered  on  Sunday,  the  Judge  left  on  the  first  train  on  Monday  mom- 
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ing,  and  we  will  show  by  Mr.  Todd  that  he  was  perfectly  Bober;  that  he 
was  not  near  Mr.  Hunt^s  hotel,  but  that  he  stopped  at  that  time  at  Mr. 
Todd's  house,  took  his  meals  there,  and  slept  there;  and  we  wiU  proye 
this  by  Mr.  Todd,  that  he  was  not  near  Mr.  Hunt  at  all. 

Mr.  Hunt,  upon  his  cross-examination,  as  it  comes  out  here,  shows  that 
when  he  was  examined  before  the  judiciary  committee,  he  swore  that 
Judge  Cox  had  stopped  there  during  that  whole  term,  and  that  he  was 
drtink  all  the  time.  He  has  taken  that  back  now;  but  he  came  there,. he 
thinks,  ank  stopped  the  latter  part  of  the  term;  but  we  will  show  .that 
he  did  no  such  tning. 

Then  Mr.  Drew  also  testifies  that  he  saw  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at 
some  other  times,  to^wit :  Once  at  St.  Peter,  wfien  he  was  there  with 
Mr.  Forbes  to  argue  a  motion  to  dissolve  an  attachment,  on  which  occa- 
sion Mr.  Davis,  of  St.  Peter,  was  present,  and  that  Judge  Cox  met  him 
and  made  such  a  remark  as  to  cause  him  to  think  that  he  was  drunk; 
and  that  he  most  certainly  was  drunk.  We  shall  show  you  by  Mr. 
Forbs  and  Mr.  Davis  also,  that  Judge  Cox  was  as  sober  then  as  he  ever 
was  in  his  life.    That  disposes  of  him;  he  is  the  only  witness  to  it. 

Then  he  lias  given  another  time  at  which  he  claims  Judge  Cox  was 
drank,  and  that  was  in  Mr.  Mathews'  office  in  Marshall,  in  Lyon  cojanty^ 
at  the  occasion  when  this  dog-talk  was  had.  You  heard  the  dog-^talk,  as 
it  was  detailed  before  you,  and  how  the  Judge  cursed  the  dog  for  being 
such  a  fool,  and  how  the  Judge  cursed  the  man  for  having  such  a  fool  of 
a  dog;  and  talked  very  foolishly,  as  Mr.  Drew  thought;  that  there  was  no 
sense  in  it;  that  he  talked  like  a  crazy  man.  We  shall  bring  down  the 
man  who  owned  the  dog,  and  who  was  in  there  at  the  time.  We  shdl 
bring  Mr.  Bedbury  down  here,  and  he  will  tell  you  that,  although  the 
Judge  might  have  drank  a  glass  or  two,  he  certainly  was  not  intoxicated) 
nor  even  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  that  all  this  dog-talk  of  Mr. 
Drew's,  is  the  production  of  bis  own  imagination,  his  spite,  his  malice 
and  his  hateed  towards  this  respondent,  and  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place. 

I  come  next  to  the  testimony  of  this  man  from  Lake  Benton,  Mr. 
Chapman.  He  testified,  and  so  does  Mr.  George,  and  so  does  Mr.  Stites, 
to  the  intoxication  of  Judge  Cox  under  this  article  at  a  certain  term  jpf 
court,  a  sort  of  a  special-general  term  of  court,  held  in  Lake  Benton,  I 
think  in  the  year  1880.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  last  hour  or 
so,  when  they  were  waiting  for  the  grand  jury  to  come  in,  that  the  Judge 
was  intoxicated,  and  remained  so  during  the  evening,  as  he  claims.  Now, 
I  don't  know  what  we  shall  be  able  to  show  about  that.  All  I  know  is 
tiiat  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  on  that  day  the  bar  of  the  county  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  gave  a  dinner  party  to  Judge  Cox,  and  I  suppose,  they 
drank  some  wine  at  dinner  there,  as  gentlemen  will  do  when  tney  come 
together,  and  as  I  suppose  they  have  a  right  to  do;  and  that  probably 
Judge  Cox  drank  some  wine;  don't  know  whether  that  will  be  shown  or 
not,  or  just  what  can  be  shown  about  it.  I  have  not  talked  with  the 
witnesses  about  it,  because  we  knew  nothing  about  it  before,  so  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  we  shall  be  able  to  show  he  was  not  intoxica- 
ted at  that  time.  But  if  we  cannot,  there  will  not  be  great  damage  done, 
because  so  many  of  these  charges  will  be  disproved  that  there  will  not 
be  enough  left  to  support  a  verdict  of  habitual  drunkenness,  or  of  ha- 
bitual intoxication^  if  they  should  be  all  gathered  into  a  period  of  half  a 
year,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  a  space  of  more  than  four  years. 

The  next  witness  is  Col.  Oeoige.    lie  too  testified  that  the ,  Judge 
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wttB.  drunk  at  the  Nicollet  House  at  St.  Peter;,  that  the  Judge  came 
up  into  his  room  with  Mr.  Russell,  and  was  so  drunk  that  Mr.  Russell 
had  aU  he  could  do  to  get  him  on  to  the  bed,  where  he  was  allowed  to 
stay  with  his  boots  on,' and  that  he  groaned  and  made  noises  all  through 
the  night,  and  lay  there  drunk  in  the  morning.  We  shall  call  witnesses 
— Mr.  Russell  himself  and  another,  I  think, — to  show  that  the  statement 
that  Judge  C)ox  was  intoxicated  that  night  is  false. 

Now,  we  don't  deny  but  that  Judge  Cox  is  occasionally  intoxicated, 
but  you  will  find  that  wc  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  charges  with 
reference  to  these  occasions  which  we  mention,  and  to  show  that,  what- 
ever he  might  have  been  at  other  times  and  other  occasions,  whatever 
his  fiEulings  and  deficiencies  might  be,  that  upon  these  particular  occar 
sions  he  was  not  so  intoxicated. 

Thomas  Downs,  the  sheriff  of  Nicollet  county,  testifies  that  Judge  Cox 
has  been  drunk  on  three  occasions  that  he  can  remember,  during  the 
last  year,  but  he  cannot  specify  a  single  one:  he  cannot  give  us  the  occa- 
sion, the  date,  or  the  circumstances.  So  I  say  we  can  pay  no  attention 
to  his  testimony;  besides,  his  spirit  and  animus  has  been  sufficiently 
indicated  in  his  evidence.  I  leave  him  in  your  hands.  You  have  seen 
him  upon  the  stand;  you  saw  with  what  spirit  he  testified.  He  even  told 
you  that  a  majority  of  the  times  he  had  seen  Judge  Cox  in  St.  Peter  the 
respondent  was  not  perfectly  sober. 

The  last  testimony  we  have  is  that  of  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Whitcomb, 
in  relation  to  the  trip  from  Sleepy  Eye  to  Redwood  Falls,  in  May,  1881. 
Mr.  Pierce  tells  you  that  upon  the  tmin  he  was  disgustingly  drunk;  that 
he  was  a  nuisance  to  all  that  were  there.  When  I  asked  him  if  they 
were  not  in  a  ladies'  car  he  said  it  was  not  a  ladies'  car,  it  was  a  drunk- 
ard's car,  because  there  were  two  of  them  on  board;  and  he  gave  his  tes- 
timony in  ««B  vindictive  and  spiteful  a  manner  as  any  man  can  be  imag- 
ined capable  of  doing.  Mr.  Whitcomb  jorroborates  him,  and  says  that 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated..  Now,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Whitcomb  is  sincere  in  his  statement  that  he 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated,  but  we  claim  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  he  did  not  look  at  Judge  Cox  with  his  own 
eyes,  but  that  he  looked  at  him  with  Mr.  Pierce's  malicious,  evil  eye, 
and  that  he  got  his  wisdom  from  him.  He  let  that  prejudice  his  mind; 
and  probably,  not  knowing  Judge  Cox,  his  eccentricities  or  his  peculiar- 
ities, he  thought  he  was  drunk.  But  certainly  it  cannot  be,  as  Mr. 
Pierce  testifies,  that  he  was  disgustingly  drunk,  or  Mr.  Whitcomb  could 
have  given  his  testimony  in  a  more  definite  manner,  and  would  have 
given  stronger  evidonce  than  he  did  give.  We  shidl  show  to  you  that 
Mr.  Whitcomb  is  mistaken,  and  that  Mr.  Pierce  has  lied,  as  usual.  We 
never  meet  Mr.  Pierce  in  this  case  unless  we  find  him  lying.  You  never 
find  him  speaking  the  truth.  I  don't  believe  the  man  can  speak  the 
truth,  even  if  it  is  to  his  own  advantage  to  do  so. 

We  will  show  to  you  that  in  the  morning  and  forenoon  at  Sleepy  Eve 
when  Judge  Cox  was  there,  he  was  seen  by  a  respectable  tradesman  who 
has  known  him  for  years;  and  that  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  he  was  perfectly  sober.  We  will  show  you  by  another  man,  who 
saw  him  at  two  o'clock,  that  he  was  perfectly  sober.  We  will  show  you 
by  a  juror  up  there  that  he  was  in  this  man's  store  at  5  o'clock,  and  that 
he  was  perfectly  sober.  We  will  show  you  by  two  men  that  saw  him  at 
the  depot  when  he  took  the  cars  to  go  to  Redwood  Falls,  that  he  was 
perfectly  sober.    We  will  show  you  by   Mr.  Ensign,  the  clerk  of  the 
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court,  and  by  Martin  Jensen,  who  were  both  on  the  train,  that  Judge 
Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  when  he  wa5  in  that  car,  and  demeaned  him- 
self as  a  gentleman  ought  to  do.  We  will  show  you  that  when  Mr.  Pierce 
comes  here  with  his  malicious  hearsay  testimony,  which  he  knows  is  not 
proper  evidence,  for  he  is  a  lawyer — or  claims  to  be;  when  he  comes 
nere  and  tells  you  what  he  has  heard  others  say  about  Judge  Cox  being 
taken  in  charge  of  by  Billy  McGowan,  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  RehTille 
county,  taken  into  custody,  prevented  from  drinking,  taken  care  of  and 
nursed,  and  tried  to  be  sobered  up;  when  he  brinss  this  out  and  volun- 
teers it,  knowing  that  it  is  nut  proper  testimony,  knowing  that  it  only 
can  come  in  to  the  prejudice  of  your  minds  against  the  respondent;  we 
will  show  when  he  testifies  to  this  he  testifies  to  an  entire  falsehood.  We 
will  show  by  Mr.  McGowan  that  he  took  no  charge  of  him,  that  he  did 
not  take  him  into  his  custodv;  that  they  happened  both  to  be  stopping 
at  the  same  hotel,  and  that  that  was  the  explanation  of  it;  that  Judge 
Cox  had  a  room  there,  and  the  other  gentlemen  had  theirs;  and  that 
Judge  Cox  went  to  bed;  while  the  others  went  off  to  another  room  and 
«at  and  had  a  litte  fun  during  the  evening.  We  have  the  man  who 
brought  up  Judge  Cox  in  his  wagon  from  the  depot^to  the  hotel;  another 
man,  a  mechanic,  a  common  laborer,  but  an  honest  man,  saw  him,  one 
who  knew  the  Judge  well,  and  saw  him  at  tne  depot  when  he  came  in 
the  train  to  Redwood.  These  witnesses  will  all  testify  that  Judge  Cox 
was  perfectly  sober  at  the  time. 

If  we  succeed  in  disproving  the  charges  as  to  these  occasions  when 
the  witnesses  claim  that  he  was  intoxicated;  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
disproving  every  one  that  they  have  brought  agaiilst  us,  you  will  see 
from  what  I  have  stated,  that  we  expect  to  disprove  them  in  every  case 
where  we  have  the  circumstances,  the  dates  and  places  given  us,  or 
where  we  can  ascertain  them — though  we  have  had  but  a  week's  time, 
even  with  the  small  part  of  one  week's  time,  we  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
duce witnesses  to  meet  all  the  charges  I  have  stated  to  you,  if  we 
meet  them,  it  will  leave  a  very  small  number  disproven,  and  those, 
only  such  as  nobody  could  disprove,  because  there  was  not  the  oppor-  \ 
tunity,  nor  any  hope  of  obtaining  the  necessary  testimony  on  account 
of  the  indefiniteness  and  uncertainty  connected  with  those  charges.  I 
olaim  that  if  all  those  times  which  the  managers  maintain  they  have 
proven  the  respondent  drunk  until  article  eighteen,  if  all  those  timeis 
were  to  stand  uncontradicted,  it  would  not  even  then  make  out  a 
case  of  habitual  drunkenness;  much  less  will  it  do  so  when  we  have 
disproven  fivensixths  of  them. 

Allow  me,  however,  before  I  come  to  that  branch  of  the  subject,  to  a 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  upon  this  article  we  shall  produce 
to  you  the  record  book  of  this  respondent.  We  propose  to  produce  to 
you  a  book  in  which  he  keeps  a  record  of  all  his  official  duties,  every 
motion  that  he  hears,  every  order  that  he  grants,  outside  of  special  or 
general  ternris;  and  we  will  show  you  that  that  book  is  kept  m  such  a 
-way  that  it  shows  the  transaction  of  every  day  right  along.  This  day 
such  a  thing  done,  that  day  such  a  thing  done,  with  an  index  kept  in 
the  most  regular  shape,— with  no  drunken  signature,  such  as  the  mana- 
gers claim  there  was,  upon  a  certain  case  which  was  tried  before 
bim, — we  will  show  his  official  record,  not  during  the  terms  of  court, 
but  during  vacation;  we  will  bring  it  before  you,  and  ask  every  one  of 
you  to  inspect  it,  and  say  if  a  man  who  is  an  habitual  drunkard  can 
tranaact  business,  as  be  has  transacted  it;  if  a  man  who  is  an  habitual 
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drunkard  can  keep  BUeh  a  rcK^ord,  and  kieep  it  in  euch  a  shape  ad  hlb  lam 
kept  it;  especially  with  such  an  index  attached  to  it  that  every  man 
who  examines  it  must  see  how  clear  a  mind  must  be  to  keep  up  such  an 
index  as  this.  You  will  find  no  place  in  that  book  when  Jad^  Cox 
has  been  intoxicated.  You  will  find,  I  dare  to  say,  that  at  least,  nin»- 
tenths  of  the  time  when  he  has  not  been  out  attending  special  or  gener- 
al terms  of  court,  he  has  been  at  home;  you  will  find  he  has  dona 
something,  and  that  it  is  recorded  in  that  book.  And  I  shall  ask  you 
if  a  man  who  can  transact  business  in  such  a  shape,  can  be  an  habitual 
drunkard. 

I  proposed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  habitual 
drunkenness.  I  had  intended  as  I  hav6  said,  to  read  you  the  law  upon 
that  subject,  and  I  have  several  books  here  for  that  purpose,  but  I  do 
not  care  to  do  it  now.  I  will  simply  raise  here  a  point  which  I  think  is 
proper,  and  call  your  attention  to  it,  so  that  you  may  think  it  over  un- 
til the  time  comes  for  the  final  decision  of  this  case;  and  it  is  thia: 
%ohether  hahitaaL  drunkenness  is  an  impeachabk  offense, 

'  Now,  the  constitution  says  that  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  impeach- 
able offenses,  that  you  must  impeach;  that  you  must  impeach  for  a 
erime  or  a  misdemeanor.  Can  you  find  upop  the  statute  book  anywhere 
any  provision  making  habituaf  drunkenness  a  crime  or  a  misdemeanor? 
Not  at  all.  But  we  are  told  that  a  statute  was  passed  specifically  for  the 
benefit  of  this  respondent,  and  probably  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the 
managers,  or  one  of  them,  that  this  statute  was  passed,  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  remove  him  from  office  and  to  impeach  him  for  habitual  drunk- 
enness, or  anyone  else,  who  should  be  caught  on  the  same  boat. 

Now,  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  statute  of  1878,  to  see  whether  that 
has  any  force,  and  gives  any  grounds  for  impeachment  that  did  not  exist 
before.  That  statute  reads  as  follows:  'The  habitual  drunkenness  ofanr 
person  holding  office  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  this  State  shall 
oe  g<>od  cause  for  a  removal  from  office  by  the  authority  and  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  law."  It  shall  be  good  cause.  Do  you  claim,  or  can 
anyone  claim  for  a  moment  that  that  gives  an  authority  that  did  not 
exist  before,  for  the  removal  by  impeachment  of  this  respondent  from 
office,  for  habitual  drunkenness  ? 

Does  or  can  anyone  for  a  moment  claim  that  the  statute  can  help  oxEt 
the  constitution?  That  if  you  have  no  right  under  the  constitution  to 
remove  and  impeach  a  man  for  habitual  drunkenness,  the  statute  can 
come  in  and  give  you  that  right?  Is  that  the  way  that  constitutions  are 
ainended?  Is  that  the  way  that  constitutions  are  construed  ?  Is  that  the 
way  that  constitutions  are  made  effective  or  non-effective, — ^by  passing  a 
statute  to  that  effect?  Can  any  act  that  the  legislature  may  pass  impair 
one  iota  or  one  tittle  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  before  the  people 
have  voted  upon  it,  and  adopted  it  as  that  constitutional  amenament, 
and  ratified  that  act  of  the  legislature  ?  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  ridiculous 
to  come  before  sensible  and  Intelligent  men,  and  claim  anything  of  the 
kind.  You  all  know  better.  You  need  not  be  lawyers  in  order  to  un- 
derstand that  point.  You  do  not  need  to  be  lawyers  to  understand  that 
the  legislature  of  this  State  cannot  rob  the  people  of  the  constitution. 
That  the  legislature  of  this  State  cannot  steal  away  the  rights  of  psof 
tection  which  are  guaranteed  and  granted  to  us  by  the  constitution. 

There  was  a  way  in  which  this  could  have  been  made  effective;  there 
was  a  way  in  which  you  could  have  made  habitual  drunkenness  an  im- 
peachable offeoae;  and  I  ^vill  tell  yoa  how  it  could  have  been  done*    It 
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Wttns  thftlthe  Honse  of  Bepreeentatives  did  not  thkik  of  ^at«t  tibf 
time  they  enacted  this  law.  They  could  have  made  habitual  djruDkevh 
ncM  a  cnme,  punishable  by  a  fine  or  impmonment,  or  they  eoold  hi^vt 
made  it  a  miademeanor.  If  they  had  made  it  a  misdemeanor,  then  it 
would  have  been  an  impeachable  oSense.  That  the  Legislature  could 
have  done;  that  the  State  could  have  done;  but  they  did  not  undertake 
to  do  any  such  thing.  They  say  it  shall  be  ground  for  removal  fcon 
office,  but  do  they  sav  it  is  prohibited?  Do  they  say  it  is  a  crime  to  be 
an  habitual  drunkard  in  office?  Not  at  all.  They  say  it  is  a  ground 
for  removal.  Do  they  prohibit  it,  even  without  definingit  as  a  erinid? 
Do  they  prohibit  it,  and  say  that  no  one  shall  hereafter  be  an  habituid 
drunkard  in  ofiice?  Or  that  it  shall  be  a  erime  hereafter  for  a  nuin  to 
be  an  habitual  drunkard  in  office  ?  Or  that  whoever  shall  bearafter  b^ 
an  habitual  drunkard  shisdl  be  guilty  of  a  niisdemeanor,and  shall  be  puQi* 
iabed  so,  in  such  a  wav  ?  Not  at  all.  The  statute  does  not  make  ii  a 
crime.  There  is  no  language  in  it  that  you  can  construe  or  tortUit 
into  a  declaration  of  a  crime, — ^into  declaring  habitual  drunkenness  a 
<arime  under  the  statutes  of  this  State. 

That  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been  done;  and  even  then 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  could  not  have  been  made  to  apply  to  this 
respondent,  because  that  statute  was  enacted  in  1878,  after  the  election 
of  this  respondent.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  could,  or  could  not,  but 
I  do  not  nfied  to  speak  about  it.  I  admit  that  that  is  questionable;  I 
admit  that  it  is  subject  to  doubt.  But,  as  I  have  said  heretofore,  the 
constitution  cannot  be  abrogated  by  statute  in  this  way.  An  attempt 
to  abrogate  the  constitution  would  be  unconstitutional,  as  far  as  an  tm^ 
peachable  offence  is  concerned.  This  statute  is  unconstitutional,  as  far 
as  impeachable  offences  are  concerned,  if  it  means  to  refer  to  impeach'* 
able  offences.  If  it  means,  however,  those  offences  where  the  man  is  re^ 
movable  by  the  Governor,  when  the  constitution  provides  that  he  may 
be  removed  by  the  Governor,  for  any  such  cause,  as  the  legislature  may 
Bee  fit  to  establish,  it  is  all  right;  but,  if  the  legislature  attempt  to  ov^r^ 
ride  the  constitution,  to  make  that  subject  to  impeachment  which  wae 
not  so  before,  under  the  constitution,  then  I  say  the  act  is  void  and  un> 
constitutional,  and  it  is  .worth  nothing  more  than  the  paper  upon  which 
it  is  written. 

It  is  clear  that  habitual  drunkenness  was  not  a  crime  at  common  law, 
but,  of  course,  if  it  is  claimed  under  this  statute,  the  managers  do  not 
claim  it  under  the  commen  law  at  all.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  a 
crime  at  common  law.  Bishop,  in  his  work  on  Statutory  Crimes,  Sea 
970,  says :  ''In  some  of  the  states  there  are  statutes  against  being  a 
^common  drunkard,'  or  an  'habitual  drunkard.'  What  is  a  drunkard.is  a 
question  which  cannot,  said  a  Pennsylvania  Judge,  be  determined  by 
any  'fixed  rule.'  "  '     •• 

It  shows  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  the  subject  of  drunkenness 
generally,  that  statutes  have  been  enacted,  which  again  shows  that  if 
they  were  enacted,  they  were  enacted  for  a  purpose;  and  if  it  was  a  crime 
before,  the^  need  not  nave  enacted  the  statute  declaring  it  to  be  a  crime. 
But  the  met  that  states  have  done  it,  shows  at  least  a  legislative  con* 
struction  of  what  the  common  law  was  upon  that  subject;  that  it  was 
not  a  crime,  or  they  would  not  have  enacted  the  statute. 

But  I  say,  we  do  not  need  to  argue  this  question  in  this  miatter,  for  no 
habitual  drunkenness  has  been  proved,  upon  the  part  of  the  respondent, 
even  if  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  a  crime,    No  habitual  drunken^ 
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ness  has  been  proved  ajgainst  him,  even  taking  it  for  granted  that 
we  cannot  disprove  a  single  instance  which  the  managers  have  presented 
before  you.  They  have  shown  simple  instances,  but  they  must  show 
instances  sufficient  to  make  him  an  habitual  drunkard.  How  many  are 
necessary  ?  I  do  not  desire  to  argue  from  the  authorities  upon  that  sub- 
ject. I  will  reserve  that  question  for  another  time,  when  I  will  show 
what  the  authorities  have  laid  down,  as  being  the  rule, — ^that  a  man  must 
be,  at  least  the  maior  part  of  the  time,  unable  to  attend  to '  his  business 
on  account  of  his  nabits  of  drinking;  must  be,  at  least  a  greater  portion 
of  his  time,  drunk.  Not,  as  one  of  the  managers  claimed  here  a  few 
days  ago  in  an  incidental  argument,  that  a  man  was  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard who  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  just  as  well  as  a  man  was  an  ha- 
bitual smoker,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking.  I  am  going  to  see-  if  I 
oan  destroy  the  force  of  that  amument,  if  argument  it  was.  It  was  an 
assertion; it  was  nothing  else.  Mr.  Collins,  one  of  the  honorable  managers, 
advanced  that  line  of  argument. 

Now,  what  does  habitual  drunkenness  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  the 
same  as  habitual  drinking  ?  Are  habitual  drunkenness  and  habitual 
drinking  the  same  thing?  Why,  drunkenness  is  a  term  that  we  all 
understand, — ^it  is  the  condition  of  being  drunk.  Not  of  having  drank 
a  glass  or  two,  but  of  being  in  a  condition  in  which  you  are  not  capable 
of  exercising  the  powers  of  your  body,  nor  the  powers  of  your  mind; 
that  is  drunkenness.  Now,  I  say  I  do  not  take  this  from  the  legal 
iBtandpoint,  I  simply  take  it  from  a  common  sense  standpoint,  at  tne 
present  time.  You  sav  a  man  is  an  habitual  smoker;  but  would  you 
say  a  man  was  an  habitual  smoker  if  he  should  take  a  cigar  once  a 
month  ?  Or  if  he  should  take  one  every  two  or  three  months  ?  And 
during  the  whole  of  the  balance  of  the  time  did  not  touch  the  weed, 
would  you  call  him  an  habitual  smoker,  sir  ?  Not  at  all.  A  man 
would  have  to  smoke  every  day,  probably  more  than  once  every  day; 
he  would  have  to  smoke  constantly,  or  continually,  or  a  greater  portion 
of  the  time,  before  you  would  eav  he  was  an  habitual  smoker.  Now,  it 
is  just  the  same  way  with  an  habitual  drinker,  granted  that  an  habitual 
dnnker  is  one  that  is  in  tl^e  habit  of  taking  a  drink;  and  the  difference 
between  an  habitual  drinker  and  an  habitual  drunkard  is  apparant  to 
everybody.  Now,  would  you  say  (^hat  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  drink  of  whisky  or  a  gfass  of  beer  once  in  every  two  months 
was  an  habitual  drinker  ?  Not  at  all.  You  would  say  that  he  was  a 
very  rare  drinker,  if  you  said  anything  at  all;  that  would  not  make  him 
an  habitaul  drinker  at  all. 

Now,  take  again  the  man  who  is  drunk,  we  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  tl\e  proof,  standing  as  it  does  uncontradicted,  shows  that  the  re- 

Sondent  has  been  proven  during  the  course  of  four  years  to  have  been 
unk  at  the  outside  about  twenty -two  times,  and  taking  into  consider- 
ation all  the  articles  outside  of  the  eighteenth  article  making  the  num- 
.ber  say  about  thirty  times.  Now,  divide  that  number  by  four,  and 
you  have  not  to  exceed  eight  times  a  year  that  the  man  has  been  drunk, 
as  the  ijroof  stands  which  is  less  than  once  a  month.  Does  that  then 
make  him  an  habitual  drunkard?  If  he  had  drank  only  eight  times  a 
year  would  it  make  him  an  habitual  drunkard  ?  If  he  had  smoked 
only  eight  times  a  year  would  that  make  him- an  habitual  smoker,  un- 
der the  common  understancling  of  the  term  ? 

Now,  this  is  common  sense;  there  is  no  law  about  it.  Every  one  of 
you  can  appreciate  the  point  of  the  argument  and  you  do  not  need  to 
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go  to  the  autboritieB  to  explain  language  that  is  as  plain  as  this,  6r  to  ex- 
plain an  argument  as  plain  as  this. 

But  how  much  will  be  left  of  this  question  of  habitual  drinking  when 
we  disprove  nine-tenths  of  these  charges  ?  when  we  disprove  nine-tenths 
of  these  occasional  drunks  that  have  been  shown  under  article  eighteen, 
and  when  we  have  disproven  every  one  of  the  drunks  that  have  been 
alleged  against  us  under  each  of  the  other  articles,  especially  when  there 
is  left  for  us  a  period  of  four  years,  with  probably  about  six  to  ten 
drunks  ?  How  will  it  be  then?  Will  that  show  habitual  drunkenness? 
Of  course  much  less  than,  under  this.  But  I  claim  that,  letting  them 
stand  as  they  do,  they  do  not  amount  to  habitual  drunkenness,  and  we 
need  not  have  touched  upon  the  matter  at  all.  And  if  it  had  not  been 
that  we  desired  to  countervail  some  of  these  charges  under  article  eight- 
een we  would  have  made  a  motion,  with  the  fullest  expectation  that  it 
would  have  been  granted,  when  the  prosecution  closed  its  case,  to  be 
discharged  upon  article  eighteen,  because  no  offense  has  been  proven 
against  us  under  it,  no  habitual  drunkenness  having  been  established. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  but  that  the  majority  of  this  Senate 
would  have  said  yea  and  amen;  that  it  was  right  that  we  should  be  dis- 
charged from  it.  We  did  not  choose  so  to  do,  we  did  not  wish  to  do  so, 
because  we  desired  to  disprove  every  one  of  the  charges,  and  not  let 
them  stand  proven,  because  we  want  our  testimony  to  react  upon  the 
other  individual  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  us,  and  thereby 
impeach  testimony  of  witnesses  who  have  testifi^  both  under  article 
eighteen  and  other  articles. 


SPECIFICATION  FOUB  OF  ARTICLE  SEVENTEEN. 


I  will  state,  Mr.  President,  that  although  I  had  intended  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fourth  specification  of  article  seventeen, 
yet  as  I  do  not  know  what  proof  we  shall  be  able  to  adduce  under  that 
article,  and  how  far  our  proof  will  go,  I  prefer  not  even  to  criticise  that 
article,  although  I  have  already  made  my  points  upon  it.  I  could,  I 
thitik,  have  shown  the  incongruities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  two  men 
that  testify  as  I  have  in  another  instance  where  four  or  five  othtfr  wit* 
nesses  have  sworn  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  I  prefer  to  leave  this 
article,  and  not  spend  any  time  upon  it  now,  my  argument  already  hav- 
ing been  under  the  circumstances  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length ; 
and  we  n^ay  not  olSfer  any  testimony  under  it,  not  considering  it  neces- 
sary, and  yet  we  may  do  so. 


SPECIFICATION   TWO  OF  ARTICLE  SEVENTEEN. 


I  think  the  same  remarks  may  apply  with  equal  force  to  specification 
two  of  article  seventeen,  although  it  would  probably  behoove  me  on 
that,  as  I  know  what  the  proof  will  be,  reserving  my  right  towards  the 
close  of  this  case  to  more  partidularly  call  attention  to  the  evidence  al- 
ready introduced  by  the  prosecution  as  to  this  article,  it  would  be  prop- 
er perhaps  for  me  to  state  what  we  expect  to  prove  under  specification 
two  of  that  article.  This  is  the  case  of  Coster  against  Coster,  the  case  in 
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wbicA  the  proiwcutlon,  with  ft  sotind  of  trumpets,  declared  to  yon  that 
they  would  show  that  the  respondent  rode  in  a  swilUcart  up  through 
the  strets  of  New  Ulm  drunk  and  howling,  and  raising  "  Old  Ned"  gen- 
•fally.  Upon  that  case  you  see  the  managers  have  gobbled  almost  6 vefy 
lrttne6«  that  wa«  accessible  there,  you  see  that  they  have  got  Webber,  as 
amatter  of  course,  (?)  they  have  got  Mr.  Webber's  henchman,  Mr.  Eck- 
ttoin;  they  have  got  the  two  Kuhlraans,  and  all  that  were  present  at 
the  court  house  at  the  time,  exeept  young  Mr.  Manderfeldt.  We  shall 
call  Mr.  Manderfeldt,  the  only  other  witness  that  was  present,  we  shall 
$im  tsill  this  butcher,  Mr.  Steibe,  whom  Mr.  Eekstem  and  Kuhlman 
ftwore4xx>k  Judge  Cox  in  his  swill-cart  and  drove  him  to  the  courthouse; 
1^  shall  show  by  Mr.  Steibethat  that  is  a  falsehood;  that  Judge  Cox 
nevar  was  in  his  swill-  cart  nor  in  his  wagon,  and  that  he  never,  at  any 
time,' drove  him  to  the  court  house  or  anywhere  else.  We  shall  show 
you  that  when  young  Kuhlman  says  that  he  went  to  the  Judge's  room 
hi  the  hotel  at  the  Dakota  House,  and  that  he  found  him  there  asleep 
and  that  he  had  to  wake  him  up,  we  «hall  show  you  by  the  clerk  and 
the  prbprietor  that  Mr.  Kuhlman  was  never  inside  of  the  door  of  tibe 
hot^h  We  shall  show  you  by  Mr."  Manderfeldt,  who  was  at  the  court 
house  at  the  time  that  this  thing  was  going  on,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  Judge  came  there,  that  the  Judge  did  not  come  there  in  Mr.  Steibe's 
Wagon' or  in  a  swill-cart  at  all,  but  that  he  walked  up  either  with  Mr. 
Webber  or  Mr.  Kuhlman,  and  we  shall  show  by  Mr.  Manderfeldt 
tiiat'the  Judge  was  s6berandall  right  at  the  time  when  this  case 
heard.  - 

ARTICLE  FOUB. 


I  think,  Mr.  President,  I  prefer  as  to  article  four — which  charges  in 
delation  to  the  settlement  or  the  Brown  case  atthe  Nio6llet  House  par- 
lor—that  matter  involving  some  questions  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  not 
to  advert  to  it  nor  to  the  proof,  but  to  reserve  my  remarks  upon  that  un- 
^1  the  closing  of  the  case,  thinking,  that  as  I  now  have  only  a  half  hour 
left  for  my  argument,  I  would  ask,  if  it  be  convenient,  that  the  Senate 
iDow  me  five  minutes  recess  before  proceeding  farther. 

The  President  ]9ro  f^m. '  The  court  wiU  take  a  recess  for  five  min- 
tites. 

'After  reoess,.Mr.  Arctander  continued  his  remarks,  as  follows: 

'  Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  my  last  inquiry  in  this  presenta- 
-fion  will  be,  who  is  this  respondent  that  he  should  suffer  as  it  is  proposed 
that  he  should  by  the  honorable  House,  and  the  honorable  Managers? 
I  think  I  have  already  shown  some  of  the  grounds  and  some  of  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  this  prosecution.  I  think  I  have  shown  already 
aomething  of  the  ability,  the  thoroughness,  the  ^na^lines8,  the  whole- 
aouledness  that  has  characterized  this  respondent  for  years  and  does  so  to* 
Aiy.  That  there  is  no  reason  why  he  snould  be  removed  from  that 
sphere  of  usefulness  that  he  occupies  by  the  consent  and  the  authority 
xHf  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  ninth  judicial  district. 
This  man,   the   respondent,  spmng  from  one   of  the   oldest  and 
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noblest  families  of  Pennsylvania ;  a  family  that  traces  its  origin  back  to  the 
days  of  William  Penn.  He  came  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  from  the  east  in 
1856,  endowed  with  the  brilliant  gifts  of  nature,he  came  here  endowed  with 
all  the  gifts  and  talents  tiiat  a  thorough  education  can  give;  he  came 
here  with  all  the  hopes  of  the  future,  all  the  hopes  ot  a  man  in  his  position 
in  life,  with  his  ambition,  with  his  family  relations,  with  his  ability, 
with  his  knowledge  could  expect  and  have  reason  to  entertain.  He  cast 
his  lot  with  this  youug  State  when  it  was  yet  in  its  childhood. 

He  has  served  this  State  faithfully,  thoroughly  and  carefully,  not  only 
a3  Judge,  but  he  commenced  early,  he  served  the  State  faithfully  and 
carefully  when  he  was  county  attorney,  you  may  say,  almost  for  all  the 
counties  from  Pembina  down  to  the  Iowa  border;  he  served  it  faithfully 
as  a  Senator  in  the  halls  of  the  Legislature.  He  has  served  it  faithfully 
in  his  judicial  position,  he  has  discharged  his  duty  faithfully,  carefully, 
impartially  and  incorruptibly.  He  has  served  his  country  as  well  as 
his  State. 

On  the  memorable  20th  da}'  of  April,  1861,  when  he  repaired  toward 
his  home  from  New  Ulm,  where  he  had  attended  a  term  of  court  under 
the  presidium  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Austin,  when  he,  with  the  other  law- 
yers and  the  Judge  on  their  way  back  t<)  St.  Peter,  crossed  the  ferry  at 
New  Ulm,  the  news  reached  them  there  that  the  first  cannon  had  been 
fired  on  Fort  Sumpter — although  a  life-long  Democrat,  a  friend  of  the 
party  to  which  his  parents  had  belonged;  a  friend  of  the  party  in  which 
he  had  been  reared;  a  friend  of  the  party  that  he  had  always  stood  by  in 
boyhood  and  in  manhood,  whose  cause  he  had  sought  to  advance,  and 
naturally,  therefore,  a  friend  of  the  party  which  was  dominant  at  the 
South,  yet,  when  that  party  became  a  danger  to  the  country,  he  threw 
away  his  party  ties,  and,  strong  Democrat  as  he  was,  as  soon  as  the  news 
reached  him  on  that  ferry  at  New  Ulm,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rotie 
to  St.  Peter,  and  before  night-fall  he  had  raised  the  first  company  in  Nic- 
ollet county  that  was  ever  raised  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  by  his  eloquence  inspiring  those  who  were  not  as  brave  and 
gallant  as  he.  He  went  to  the  sunny  South,  he  fought  and  bled  for  the 
Union  and  for  its  preservation,  for  the  country  he  loved,  the  country  of 
his  parentage,  if  not  of  his  birth.  After  having  taken 
part  in  the  battles  of  Mill  Springs  and  in  the  ZoUicoffer  defeat, 
and  taken  a  prominent  part  so  that  he  was  honorably  mentioned,  he 
was  prostrated  on  a  sick  bed  and  suffered  from  a  camp  life  as  long  as  it 
could  be  endured  when  finally  he  was  discharged  on  account  of  his 
sickness  and  compelled  to  resign.  He  went  home,  and  staid  there  only 
Icmg  enough  to  recuperate.  As  soon  as  his  health  had  been  recovered,  and 
as  soon  as  he  felt  that  he  could  again  stand  on  his  feet  and  fight  for  his 
country,  his  application  went  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  re-instate  him 
in  the  army  that  he  might  shed  his  life-blood  if  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  country.  The  apftlication  was  granted.  He  again  raised 
a  company,  and  then  came  the  Indian  war.  The  frontier  of  the  state 
was  threatened.  The  wild  barbaric  nations  were  threatening  to  sweep 
over  this  state,  and  along  the  Minnesota  Valley,  to  destroy  the  popula- 
tion, the  prosperity  and  the  very  existence  of  the  people.  Who  was  the 
defender  p^  the  frontier?  Whose  name  is  mentioned  to-day  almost 
along  side  of  the  gallant  Greneral  Sibley,  and  the  gallant  Col.  Flandrau, 
as  the  preservers  and  defenders  of  the  frontiers  of  Minnesota?  It  is  the 
gallant  name  of  Capt.  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  respondent  in  this  case. 
146 
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Many  a  brave  deed  does  the  history  of  Minnesota  record,  many  a  brav^ 
deed  of  his  on  the  battle  field  against  the  savage  warriors  of  the  Xudian 
nation. 

One  incident  told  me  by  the  gallant  Col.  Flandrau  in  regard  to  the 
reppondent's  actions  during  the  Indian  war,  I  cannot  forbear  bringing 
before  the  Senate.  When,  alter  the  battle  and  siege  of  New  Ulm,  it  had 
become  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  Col.  Flandrau  to  remove  the  citi- 
zens to  Mankato,  Judge  Cox  was  pijt  in  command  of  the  escort  of  the 
citizens  there.  After  he  had  gallantly  fought  and  bled  for  them,  after 
he  had  conimitted  deeds  that  give  him  the  name  to-day  of  the  gallant 
defender  of  New  Ulm.  When  the  train  had  arrived  a  certain  distance 
on  its  route  to  Mankato,  Col.  Flandrau  considered  that  it  was  necessary 
to  occUi)y  New  Ulm  with  a  force  of  men,  believing  and  fearing  that  the 
Indians,  if  New  Ulm  was  not  occupied,  and  did  not  stand  as  a  breast- 
work against  the  enemy, would  sweep  across  the  country  and  destroy  and 
ruin  St.  Peter,  Mankato  and  all  the  towns  of  the  valley  This  was  a 
dangerous  imdertaking,  and  one  that  promised  almost  certain  death  for 
the  cause  of  the  country  and  the  cause  of  the  state.  The  Colonel  felt 
that  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  tell  his  men  to  go  and  meet  certain 
death  and  destruction,  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  commonwealth  and 
.  the  common  cause.  He  stepped  in  front  of  his  little  troop  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  men  and  he  asked  and  called  for  volunteers  to  go  back  to  New 
Ulm  and  face  the  enemy  and  protect  the  frontier.  Not  a  man  raised  his 
voice,  not  a  man  volunteered  to  go  but  Captain  Cox  and  the  thirty  boys 
that  were  left  of  his  regiment.  They  stepped  to  the*  front,  followed  in 
his  path  and  offered  to  brave  death  and  danger  if  they  could  do  some- 
thing towards  protecting  the  country  and  the  fr(>ntier  of  the  state.  He 
deserves,  indeed,  the  name  that  he  has  in  the  valley  of  the  brave  and 
gallant  defender  of  New  Ulm  ;  he  deserves,  indeed,  the  name  that  he  got 
from  the  brave  Col.  Flandrau,  "the  gallant  defender  of  Fort  Cox." 

It  strikes  me  that  this  prcsecution,  taking  into  consideration  the  ser- 
vices that  this  resjH/udent  has  given  to  his  state;  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  gallantry  he  has  exhibited  in  defense  of  his  State,  and  of  his 
country;  taking  into  consideration  the  services  he  has  given  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  State  in  war  and  peace,  it  strikes  me  that  this  prosecution  is 
a  tell-tale  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  ingiatitude  is  the  reward 
of  the  i)ublic  toward  its  great  men.  The  spectre  of  the .  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome  we  meet  in  Minnesota  to-day.  It  is  the  same  spectre 
that  has  brought  death  and  destruction  to  those  republics;  the  same, 
spectre  stands  at  your  door  to-day  and  asks  you  to  admit  it,  and  you 
can  do  so,  but  you  do  it  at  the  peril  of  your  republican  institutions  and 
your  rejniblican  existence,  and  your  self-rights  as  free  men. 

I  do  not  think  I  will  be  accused  of  exaggerating  when  I  stat<?  that  in 
every  public  station  of  life,  as  a  soldier,  a  lawyer  or  a  judge,  this  respon- 
dent has  most  gloriously  exemplified  the  munificient  encomium  of  Black- 
stone 

**Esse  xuam  prodesse  clarissime  vir  qni  hnneste  viveFe, 

Allerum  non  liedere  simni  cuique  tribuero.'^  «  ; 

*  -  ;'••;.  I  1  V  f  :»: 
an  illustrious  man,  an  honest  man,  a  man  who  malignfi  no  pn^^: 
who  "gives  to  all  their  dues,  the.iwotto  of  the  respondent) has-  ;ever.  be^n^ 
as  his  thousands  of  friends  will  testify,  "do  unto  others  as  you   would 
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others  should  do  unto  you,"  this  has  t>€en  his  religion,  this  has  been  the- 
talisman  of  the  manhood  and  life  of  E.St.  Julien  Cox. 

I  am  reminded  cf  the  fact  that  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  family  hear^ 
inscribed  upon  it  the  proud  words. "esse  qiiam  prodesse"  to  be  rather 
than  to  seem  to  be;  ami  through  his  years  of  manhood,  through  his- 
Years  of  active  life,  through  trials  and  tribulations,  he  has  always 
been  true  to  this,  his  family  advice;  and  he  has  reason  to  be  proud* 
of  it,  and  his  adopted  State  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  That  is  the 
trouble  and  cause  of  this  prosecution. 

Born  as  he  is,  a  child  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  age  of  cant 
and  of  supreme  hypocrisy,  where  to  most  of  his  fellow  men  can  be  ap-. 
plied  the  old  verse 

! 

**Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  foara  the  nnme, 
And  free  from  conscience  is  a  slave  to  slinme." 

That  is  a  verse  that  never  could  be  applied  to  him,  whatever  his  faults- 
have  been  he  has  never  attempted  lo  hide  them,  he  does  not  attempt  toi 
hide  them  to-day.  That  has  been  the  great  sin  in  this  ago,  the  spirit\of 
hypocrisy  that  pervades  society  at  the  present  day.  That  is  the  cause 
of  this  prosecution  to-ilay,  men  have  sat  as  his  prosecutors  who  are  prob- 
ably just  as  guilty  as  he,  they  forget  the  old  advice  of  theSavior  of  man- 
kind  to  the  .accusers  of  the  Samaritan  woman.  *'Let  him  who  is 
without  sin  cast  the  first  stone,"  If  that  had  been  done,  if  that  " 
advice  had  been  followed,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Hon.  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  would  stand  to-day  accused  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, the  virtuous  house  of  representative  of  the  State  of  Minnesota — of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanoi-ssueh  as  those  withwhich  he  is  charged. 

I  desire  before  closing  only  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing;  that 
inn>eachment  proceedings  are  necessarily  an  attack  uptm  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  judiciary  as  long  as  the  judges  are  the  subject — matters  of 
the  prosecution.  More  is  there  danger  ahead  from  those  attacks  where  it 
is  sought  to  impeach  judges  of  offences  which  are  not  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors under  the  constitution.  When  there  is  an  attempt  by  one  branch 
of  the  government  to  override  another  branch,  1  say  that  there  is  danger 
ahead.  A  pure  and  enlightened  judiciary  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  ourcon- 
statution  and.  of  our  freedoni  and  liberties,  snap  the  cable  and  our  liber- 
ties are  gone.  Attack  the  Judge's  upon  every  possible  given  occasion 
and  whenever  occassion  offers  as  it  has  been  done  for  the  second  time,  in- 
this  State,  within  a  veay  few  years, — let  unscrupulous  persons  see  that- 
all  that  is  necessary  for  a  man,  a  set  of  men,  or  a  corparation,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  a  Judge  who  does  not  satisfy  them,  who  is  too  independent, 
too  impartial  and  too  incorruptible  for  them, — let  them  undei-stand  t^iat 
all  they  need  to  do  is  to  come  single-handed  before  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  request  the  impeachment  of  that  judge,  and  what  will  be  the 
result,  as  far  as  the  the  independence  of  our  judicia-iy  is  concerned?  It 
will  not  be  independent  any  longer,  it  will  not  be  pure  any  more;  it  will 
be  subser\ient  to  private  influence,  to  the  the  machinations  of  politicians, 
to  large  unscrupulous  and  powerful  corporations.  Gentlenien,  if  that  is 
the  kind  of  a  judiciary  you  want,  go  ahead,  l^t  us  have  some  other 
judges  impeached  in  this  State,  if  that  is  the  object  of  impeachment  go 
ahead  with  the  business;  if  it  is  not,and  if  it  is  understood  that  here  is  dan- 
ger to  the  independence  of  our  judiciary  it  is  high  time  that  a  halt  is  called. 
When  if  is  attemped  on  the  part  of  the  lower  house,  and   the   managers 
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of  that  house  to  override  the  constitution,  to  have  you  sit  here  and  declare 
yourselves  the  guardians  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  it  is  time  that 
a  halt  is  called.  I  tell  you  the  people  are  not  going  to  stand  it.  A.  free 
people  will  not  permit  it,  if  it  will,  it  is  despicable,  it  is  contemptible,  it 
deserves  no  man's  approbation. 

When  I  shall  make  this  appeal  to  you,  to  dismiss  this  prosecution 
against  this  respondent  after  you  have  heard  the  proof ;  when  I  make 
this  appeal  to  you  not  to  use  the  power  that  is  in  your  hand,  though 
perhaps  against  your  feelings,  against  what  you  may  consider  your  own 
prerogatives,  I  appeal,  gentlemen,  to  your  better  feelings,  to  your  better, 
sounder,  cooler  judgment;  I  appeal  to  you  that  you  abstain  from  using 
the  powers  that  you  have,  lest  the  State  and  the  freedom  of  our  people 
may  suffer.  If  I  can  substantiate,  before  you,  if  the  respondent  can  sub- 
stantiate the  claims  I  have  made  before  you  to-day,  when  we  come  to 
the  close  of.the  case,  we  shall  confidently  ask  from  your  hands  a  verdict 
of  acquittal.  That  he  may  go  away  from  this  trial  with  his  honor  un- 
tarnished; that  he  may  go  away  from  this  trial  with  the  judgment  of  his 
peers  the  fabric  of  falsehood  and  malice  is  untrue  and  unfounded  in  fact. 

And  in  asking  vou  to  render  that  verdict  of  acquittal  upon  the  evide»ce 
as  we  shall  introduce  it  before  you,  we  shall  have  no  recompense  to  offer 
you,  we  shall  have  no  reward  to  give  you,  but  you  will  have  satisfied 
your  own  consciences,  that  you  will  abstain  from  using  the  power  that 
you  have;  that  you  will  use  it  cautiously;  that  you  have  exercised  the 
greatest  power  that  any  man  can  have — ^the  power  over  his  own  feelings, 
his  own  self-interests,  his  own  desires  to  uphold  his  own  prerogatives. 
If  you  you  do  this,  I  think  you  will  have  a  sufficient  reward  and  a  suffi- 
cient recompense. 

I  will  state,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  occupied  a  good  deal  more  time 
than  I  had  intended  in  presenting  the  opening  in  this  case.  I  have  done 
so  not  with  a  view  to  the  record  that  goes  down  here;  I  have  done  so  not 
with  a  view  of  trying  to  be  eloquent,  for  I  could  not  do  so  were  I  to  try. 
But  I  have  done  it  because  I  consider  it  necessary  to  the  cause  of  my 
client,  and  in  order  to  do  it  full  justice,  to  bring  oiit  every  point  that  was 
material  in  the  case,  that  you  might  see,  before  we  got  into  the  defence, 
the  shallowness  of  the  whole  case  that  the  state  has  brought  against  us, 
and  to  which  we  are  required  to  respond,  that  you  might  be  able  to  do 
us  full  justice.  I  have  no  doubt  that  during  this  argument  I  have  been 
tedious;  that  the  argument  has  been  dry  and  wearisome.  Fatigued,  as  I 
was  when  I  started,  and  worn  out  as  I  now  am,  I  can  only  at  the  pres- 
ent time  thank  you  in  the  most  earnest  manner  and  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  for  the  kind  and  thorough  attention  you  have  given  to  the 
dry  exposition  of  facts  and  of  law  that  I  have  tried  to  make  before  you. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  then  adjourned. 
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TWENIT^EVENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  10, 1882.     . 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  th^r  names; 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell, 
Case,  Casile,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Jonnson 
R.  B.,  Macdonald,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Perkins, 
Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen  TiflTany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkin  and 
Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Represenatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  O.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W. 
Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President.  Is  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Arciandse.    Yea,  Mr.  President    We  will  call  Mr.  BlaisdelL 

H.  M.  BLAISDELL, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Arctandsr.  Mr.  President,  I  will  state  that  this  witness,  and  the 
following  witnesses,  are  called  under  article  one,  the  Martin  countgr 
chaise. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Blaisdell,  what  is  your  full  name  ?    A.    H.  M.  BlaisdelL 

Q.  Where  do  yoU  reside?    A.    Fairmount,  Minnesota. 

Q.  In  Martin  county?    A.    In  Martin  county. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession?    A.     I  am  an  attorney. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  your  profession? 

A.  About  fourteen  years. 

^  Have  you  resided  in  Martin  county  during  that  time  ? 

A.  I  have  resided  in  Martin  county  thirteen  years  next  May. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  in  attendance  upon  a  term  of  court  held  by  him  in 
Martin  county  in  the  month  of  January,  1878  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  term  ?    A.    The  entire  term. 

Q.  You  were  pzaaont  in  court  every  day,  were  you  ? 
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A.  I  was  present  in  court  every  day  and  every  session,  with  possibly 
the  exception  of  a  part  of  one  evening  session. 

Q.    I  would  like  to  aak  you  how  long  that  term  lasted  ? 

A.  I  thinli  that,  inclusive  of  Sunday,  the  day  of  commencement  and 
the  day  of  ending,  that  it  was  eleven  days;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  I  desire  how  to  call  your  attention  to  an  occasion  of  the  sitting  of 
th^  court  in  an  evening  during  that  term,  being  the  evening  of  the  day 
at  which  the  jury  in  the  case  of  the  State  against  McDonald  was  sent 
out.     Do  you  recollect  that  occasion  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  court  during  the  whole  of  that  evening  ses- 
sion?     , 

A.    I  was  not.    I  was  there  all  the  time  that  the  court  was  m  session. 

Q.    In  the  evening  after  supper? 

A.     In  the  evening  after  supper  ?    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  were  any  signs  of 
intoxication  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  that  evening  ? 

A.     None  that  I  could  detect. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  his  language,  his  con- 
duct, his  actions,  or  his  appearance  during  that  evening  indicating  in 
any  way  that  he  was  intoxicated,  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.     Nothing  that  I  noticed. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  anything  of  that  kind,  would  you  have  noticed 
it? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think  it  is  proper  for  the  witness  to  state  whether 
or  not,  if  there  had  been  anything,  he  would  have  noticed  it.  The  wit- 
ness says  nothing  that  he  noticed. 

Mr.  Manager  Cv)llins.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  directly  on  that 
question,  and  the  counsel  undoubtedly  knows  it.  They  have  held  that 
tnat  question  cannot  be  answered,  that  it  is  improper. 

The  President.  Will  th^  manager  please  state  in  what  report  this 
decision  is  given? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  is  a  recent  report,  that  is  to  say,  I  think 
about  the  22nd.  I  think  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  will  admit  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  admit  that  there  is  any  such  decision  on 
that. 

The  question  was  then  withdrawn  temporarily. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  asl^  you  to  state  what  your  position  was  relative  to 
the  respondent  in  court  that  evening,  how  you  sat,  etc. 

A.  The  Judge  sat  the  same  as  here^,  (witness  indicates  the  position 
occupied  by  the  President,)  and  there  was  a  long  table,  which  was  placed 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  Judge,  and  I  sat  on  the  left  hand  side  fac- 
ing the  Judge;  and  the  clerk  sat  here,  (witness  indicates.) 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  all  that  the  Judge  said  and  spoke 
at  that  time? 

A.  I  presume  that  I  did,  (I  couldn't  say  positively)  for  I  was  in 
such  a  position  that  very  little  could  escape  my  attention. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  in  what  he  said,  which  tended  to  indi- 
cate in  the  least  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  we  object  to  that  question.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  witness  state  all  the  circumstances.  (To  Mr.  Arctand- 
er.) You  are  cross-examining  the  witness.  You  must  show  the .  fitcta 
and  the  circumstances. 
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Mr.  ARCTANDEtt.  Mr.  President,  in  this  case  w©  are  required  to  prove 
a  negative;  namely,  that  the  respondent  was  not  intoxicated.  Now,  we 
can  do  that  in  no  other  way  than  by  proving  the  circumstances  the 
acts,  and  the  language;  certainly  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  we 
should  drag  in  everything  that  the  respondent  did  and  said  there.  That 
would  be  a  proper  subject  for  cross-examination,  but  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  the  witness,  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  what  he  said  or 
did,  which  indicated  intoxication.  If  the  managers  desire  to  cross-ex- 
amine upon  that,  in  order  to  find  out  what  was  said  and  done,  we  have 
no  objection,  but  it  is  proper  for  us,  and  the  only  way  we  can  get  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  before  this  court  to  ask  them  whether  or  not 
the  Judge  did  or  said  anything  that  did  indicate  intoxication,  and  to 
ask  just  this  kind  of  questions. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  that  is  just  the  position  that  the 
managers  tAke,-^that  they  have  a  right  to  ask  what  he  aid,  And  what  he 
said,  but  that  is  not  the  question  they  now  put  to  this  witness.    Their 

3uestion  was,  was  there  anything  in  his  actions,  sayings  or  doings  to  in- 
icate  intoxication?  That  is  calling  for  the  opinion  of  the  witness  as  to 
whether  what  he  said  or  did  indicated  intoxication.  I  undertake  to  say 
that  it  is  for  this  Senate  to  determine  as  to  whether  what  he  said  or  did 
indicated  his  intoxication.  That  is  the  only  difference  between  the 
counsel  and  myself. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  proper  ques- 
tion, and  overrules  the  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have  that  matter 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  because  it  will  probably  come  up  a  great  many 
times  during  the  investigation. 

The  President.    Request  being  made,  the  chair  would  submit — 

Senator  Castle.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting such  a  proposition  as  that  to  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  decision  of  the  chair  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

The  President.  The  view  of  the  chair  was  this:  That  when  this 
matter  was  presented  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  witnesses  were  asked 
whether  the  respondent  was  drunk  or  sober  on  certain  occasions,  and 
that  in  response  to  that  question,  the  witnesses  gave  direct  answers, 
thereby  expressing  in  substance  what  was  their  opinion  in  the  matter. 
The  same  position  is  now  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  in 
this  case,  and  he  asks  the  witness,  in  substance,  whether  the  respondent 
was  drunk  or  sober. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn:  We  have  no  objection  to  his  asking  the  wit-  • 
ness  as  to  whether  in  his  opinion  the  Judge  was  drunk  or  sober:  but 
this  is  an  entirely  different  question;  it  is  a  question  asking  him  wheth- 
er, from  anything  he  did  or  said,  there  was  anything  to  indicate  he  was 
intoxicated.  We  have  no  objection  to  taking  the  naked  opinion  of  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  want  the  witness'  opinion,  merely;  I  want 
the  facts  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  So  do  we;  let  the  witness  state  the  facts,  and, 
the  Senate  can  draw  its  own  conclusion. 

The  President.  As  this  maybe  an  important  question  throughout 
the  trial,  the  chair  will  submit  it  to  the  Senate. 

Tne  reporter  was  then  requested  to  read  the  question  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  President,    The  question  is,  shall  the  objection  be  sustained. 
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The  (juestion  is  objected  to,  upon  tho  part  of  the  State,  as  calling  for  the 
opinion  of  the  witness  instead^of  for  the  facts,  as  the  chair  understands  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  objection  is,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  calling 
for  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  we  have  no  objection  to  their  asking  the 
witness's  opinion  as  to  whether  the  respondent  at  that  time  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  but  we  have  objection  to  his  going  furth- 
er and  asking  the  man  whether  there  was  anvthirig  in  what  he  did  or 
said  that  indicated  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

The  President.  The  discussion  of  this  matter  was  raised  by  objection 
of  the  question,  and  the  chair  overruled  the  objection  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  competent  question.  Counsel  now  desire  that  the  chair  shall 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Senete. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  President,  the  rules  are  that  these  questions  shall 
be  decided  without  debate  or  discussion  upon  the  part  of  the  court — ^un- 
less the  court  goes  into  secret  session.  As  this  is  tne  beginning  of  ques- 
tions upon  matters  concerning  which  there  is  certainly  difierence  of 
opinion,  I  think  that  we  had  betier  go  into  secret  session,  with  closed 
doors,  for  consideration  of  the  matter;  and  I  would  move  that  the  court 
go  into  secret  session  with  closed  doors  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  Senator  himself  d^ 
sires  to  discuss  the  question. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  do.  I  do  because  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  expressed  an  opininn  different  from  my  own. 

The  President.  It  having  been  moved  that  the  Senate  go  into  secret 
session,  it  will  be  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  unless  objection  is 
made. 

There  being  no  objection  it  is  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it 
'go  into  secret  session,  with  closed  doors.    All  persons,  not  officers  or 
members  of  the  Senate  will  please  withdraw. 
•  The  Senate  then  went  into  secret  session. 

The  doors  having  been  opened  and  the  Senate  proceeding  to  the  rog* 
ular  order  of  business. 

The  president  announced  the  result  of  the  proceedings  in  secret  sea* 
sion: 

The  President.  The  chair  would  inform  the  counsel  that  the  objec- 
tion raised  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  sustained  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  decided  the  question  as  propounded  should  not  be  answered  by 
the  witness. 

The  witness  will  please  take  the  stand. 

The  witness  then  resumed  the  stand  and  his  examination  proceeded 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Blaisdell,  vou  may  now  state  whether,  on  that  occasion,  Judge 
Cox  was  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.     In  my  opinion  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  State,  whether  or  not,  there  were  any  motions  brought  up  at  that 
occasion  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  of  any. 

Q.    What,  if  anything,  was  the  business  that  was  transacted  there  ? 

A.    The  main  business  was  waiting  for  the  jury  in  the  McDonald  case. 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  business  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  recollection;  I  don't  remember  of  any  other  businesa 
being  transacted  that  evening. 
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^  Q.    State  whether  or  not,  all  that  was  done  there  was  that  you  w«re 
sitting  around  and  chatting  in  a  friendly  manner  ? 

A.    That  was  all;  there  was  no  business  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an  occasion  testified  to  by 
Mr.  Higgins,  occurring  at  that  term  of  court,  at  which  it  was  stated  that 
Senator  Wilkinson  made  a  laughable  motion,  to  dismiss  a  liquor  case; 
do  you  remember  that  occasion  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    State,  whether  that  was  in  the  evening,  or  at  another  time  of  day. 

A.     My  recollection  of  the  case  is,  that  it  was  just  before  supper. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  case  it  was  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  liquor  cases,  but  I  don't  remember 
which;  there  were  a  great  number  of  liquor  cases  that  term,  and  it  was 
one  of  those,  I  think. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  or  in- 
ebriety at  that  time  ? 

A.     So  far  as  my  opinion  went,  perfectly  sober. 

Q.     Perfectly  sober?    A.     In  my  opinion. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  out  of  the  way  in  his  language  ? 

A.     Nothing. 

Q.  State,  whether  or  not,  there  was  anything  out  of  the  way  in  his 
appearance  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  the  objectionable  question  right  over 
i«ain. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Now,  may  it  please  the  court,  it  seems  to  me  that  • 
this  is  another  question  altogether.    This  is  not  of  the  same  nature.  The 
witness  has  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober.     I 
claim  that  I  have  a  right  to  show  his  actions,  his  appearance  and  his 
language. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  admit  it. 

Mr.  Arctander:  I  don't  want  to  ask  him  to  state  all  that  the  Judge 
did  or  said;  if  this  Senate  want  it  they  can  have  it,  and  have  all  of  it,  but 
I  simply  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  anything  that  was 
peculiar  in  what  he  said  or  did.  I  don't  desire  to  drag  in  all  that  was 
done  there,  I  simply  asked  this  witness  if  there  was  anything  that  was 
peculiar  in  his  appearance,  in  his  language  or  in  his  conduct;  and  •  if 
there  was  anything  peculiar  to  tell  what  it  was,  and  from  that  we  can 
find  out  what  it  was,  and  the  Senate  can  Judge  whether  it  indicated  in- 
toxication or  not.  If  there  was  nothing  peculiar,  that  is  an  evidence  I 
claim  tnat  there  was  no  intoxication  at  the  time.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proposition  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  be  hampered  in  the  trial  of  this  case  and  held  down  to  the  sim- 
ple question  as  to  whether  the  Judjre  was  drunk  or  sober  in  the  opinion 
of  the  witness,  after  all  the  liberality  which  has  been  shown  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  respondent  to  the  learned  managers  in  this  case,  if  it  is  going 
to  be  allowed  to  go  down  to  posterity  that  tne  Senate  sat  here  day  after 
day,  and  patiently  listened  to  the  testimony  of  the  kind  which  we  now 
offer  as  produced  upon  the  part  of  the  State,  but  that  when  the  respon- 
dent comes  here,  and  offers  like  testimony  the  doors  are  to  be  closed  and 
we  are  to  be  told  that  we  are  not  to  be  heard  and  that  we  must  be  limit- 
ed simply  to  the  question  of  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  respon- 
dent, it  will  not  make  any  particular  difference  to  this  respondent  and 
his  counsel  perhaps,  but  it  may  x>erhaps  make  some  difference  to  this 

6§lHLt«i 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn:  I  don't  desire  to  make  any  lengthy  argument, 
but  it  stnkes  rne  that  this  is  of  the  same  class  of  questions  that  the 
Senate  has  just  exscinded.  The  question  is,  was  there  anything  out  of 
the  way  with  the  Judge.  That  is  the  same  kind  of  a  question  which 
was  asked  the  witness  before,  objection  to  which  was  sustained  by  the 
Senate.  The  witness  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  testify  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  was  anything  out  of  the  way,  because  it  is  simply  the  idea 
of  the  witness;  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  judge  whether  what  he  did.  wa« 
out  of  the  way  or  not.  The  Senate  must  judge  from  the  facts.  This 
Senate  ought  not  to  be  bound  up  by  the  opinion  of  this  witness  as  to 
what  he  considered  out  of  the  way.  He  is  simply  a  witness  to  testify  as 
to  the  facts.  What  the  witness  might  consider  out  of  the  way  the  Sen- 
ate might  not  consider  out  of  the  way,  and  vice  versa. 

The  other  side  have  exhausted  their  examination  when  they  have 
asked  the  witness  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he  was  sober  or  not 
at  that  time.  They  certainly  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  cross-exam^ 
ine  their  own  ^vitness  and  obtain  his  opinion  upon  the  facts. 

The  President.  In  view  of  the  decision  made  recently  by  the  Senate 
upon  the  previous  question,  the  chair  would  sustain  this  objection. 

Senator  Gif.fillan,  J.  B.  I  do  not  know  as  the  Senators  understand 
exactly  what  the  question  is. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  waive  my  question,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
present  moment. 

Q.  Mr.  Blaisdcll,  state  whether,  at  this  occasion,  there  was  anything 
peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  the  respondent,  or  anything  different  from 
what  there  was  at  other  occasions. 

Mr.  Ahinager  Dunn.    That  I  object  to. 

The  President.    The  objection  is  overruled. 

The  Witness.     Nothing. 

Q.     State  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  his  conduct  or  actions 
peculiar  or  different  from  what  it  was  at  other  occasions  when  you  have  ' 
seen  him. 

A.     Nothing. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  different  in  the  language 
that  he  used,  and  anything  different  from  what  it  had  been  on  former 
occasions  when  you  had  seen  him. 

A.     Nothing. 

Q.  I  will  now  ask  vou  whether  there  was  anything  different  in  the 
actions,  demeanor,  behavior  or  language  of  the  respondent,  after  the 
second  day,  from  what  it  was  on  the  first  two  days? 

A.     No;  no  difference  that  I  noticed. 

Q.     No  difference  that  you  noticed  during  the  whole  of  the  term  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  at  any  time,  on  any  evening 
when  you  were  present  in  court,  you  heard  the  respondent  give  an  order 
either  to  the  clerk  or  the  sheriff,  which  was  unintelligible  or  incongru- 
ous, so  as  not  to  be  understood  ? 

Mr.  JManager  Dunn.     I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  ARt:TANDER.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Walleston,  one  of  the  witnesses  here,  detailed  that,  at  one  oc- 
casion, he  had  his  doubt  as  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Judge,  and  when  asked 
upon  what  occasion  it  was,  he  could  not  give  any  occasion,  he  could 
not  say  when  it  was;  but  he  stated  that  at  that  time  the  reason  upon 
which  he  bm?ed  bis  opinio^  was  the  fact  that  he  had  heard  the  Judge 
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give  an  instruction  or  an  order  either  to  the  clerk  or  the  sheriff,  he 
thought  to  the  clerk,  which  was  incongruous  and  unintelligible,  so  that 
the  clerk  could  not  understand  it,  and  that  the  Judge  had  to  give  it  over 
again,  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  fasten  that  occasion.  We 
have  shown  by  this  witness  that  he  has  been  present  at  every  session  of 
that  court  except,  probably,  a  part  of  one  session.  I  do  not  say  this  is 
the  best  evidence;  we  shall  call  the  clerk  and  the  sheriflf  here,  but  it  is 
evidence  of  some  importance,  it  is  evidence  which  goes  for  what  it  is 
worth;  and  it  is  evidence  that  the  Senate  may  consider.  If  they  believe 
that  it  took  place  at  the  particular  time  when  the  witness  was  not  there 
during  a  particular  sesssion  of  court,  of  course  the  testimony  goes  for 
nothing,  but  I  say  it  is  testimony  of  some  weight  and  it  is  for  the  court 
to  decide  when  the  evidence  is  in,  what  weight  to  give  that  evidence. 

Mr.  Mani^r  Dunn.  I  submit  the  question  under  the  objection;  I 
dont't  propose  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  argue  the  question 
ataU. 

Mr.  Allis.  The  object  of  that  question  is  to  impeach  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  upon  the  other  side. 

The  President.'  In  the  opinion  of  the  chair,  the  question  is  a  proper 
one. 

The  WITNESS.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  for  the  simple  reason 
you  do  not  ask  me  to  be  understood  by  whom,  whether  by  me  or  some 
one  else. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Well,  we  will  leave  out  the  latter  part  of  the  question. 

A.  Well  then  I  will  have  to  hear  the  question  again;  I  don't  know 
whom  you  mean,  whether  me  or  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  just  the  objection  to  the  question. 

The  President.  Will  the  counsel  please  put  the  (fuestion  again,  so 
as  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  witness. 
%  Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  at  any  of  the  evening  sessions  or  at  any 
of  the  sessions  of  the  court  when  you  were  present,  Judge  Cox  gave  an 
order,  either  to  the  clerk  or  the  sheriflF,  which  was  unintelligible  or  incon- 
gruous in  your  hearing  ? 

A.     Unintelligible  to  me? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  Oh,  very  often;  because  I  wasn't  paying  attention  to  all  the  ques- 
tions  and  conversations  that  were  going  on,  and  the  orders  to  the  clerk; 
I  never  was  paying  any  particular  attention  to  it,  unless  I  was  interested. 

Q.  But  you  understand  what  1  mean,  Mr.  Blaisdell, — whether  you 
heard  any  order  given  by  him,  which  seemed  to  you  to  be  unintelligible, 
not  because  you  did  not  listen  but  listening,  seemed  to  be  unintelligible  as 
a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  that  is  objectionable.  The  witness  has 
answered  that  he  did  not  hear  all  the  orders. 

The  President.  The  answer  of  the  witness  was  not  responsive  to  the 
question. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  you  heard  any  that  you  perceived  to  be 
unintelligible? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

A.  Mr.  Blaisdell,  do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  a  special  venire 
being  issued  for  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.    I  do. . . 

State,  what  the  condition  of  the  respondent  was  as  to  sobriety  or  in- 
ebriety? 
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A.    Perfectly  sober. 

Q.    Mr.  Blaisdell,  state,  whether  or  not  on  that  occasion,  there 
any  confusion  in  his  manner? 

A.     Nothing  whatever. 

Mi:.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that.  That  is  the  same  question  yoa 
get  right  around  to  again. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Yes,  I  should  remark,  Mr.  President,  it  is  ezactljr 
in  refutation  of  the  statement  and  evidence  given  by  the  witness,  Mr. 
Higgins,  who  8aid  that  the  Judge  was  confused  in  his  manner;  that  his 
eyes  looked  red  and  inflamed.  Now,  I  ask  this  witness  to  state;  whether 
or  not,  he  was  confused  in  his  manner. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  may  ask  him  if  he  seemed  confused  to  him; 
I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  prefer  to  ask  my  questions  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  '  Well,  I  object  to  the  question  in  its  general  fea- 
tures. I  have  no  objection  to  your  asking  the  witness  whether  he  a|^ 
peared  confused  to  him. 

Mr.  Acrtander.    Well,  we  will  take  the  ruling  of  the  court. 

The  President.    The  chair  sustains  the  question. 

Q.  Will  you  nlease  answer  the  question,  whether  there  was  any  con** 
fusion  in  the  Juage's  manner? 

A.     No  indications  of  confusion  so  far  as  I  saw. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  at  that  time  his  eyes  were  red  or  inflamed  f 

A.    Nothing  noticeable. 
.    Q.    Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
was  "  a  general  feeling  of  demoralization"  between  the  attorneys  attend* 
ing  that  court,  during  the  first  three  or  four  days. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  is  offered  in  answer  to  the  statement  by  the 
witness  Higgins  that  there  was  a  general  demoralization   prevailing 
among  the  attorneys  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  the  term;  that  therop 
was  an  idea  entertained  that  there  was  no  use  of  trying  to  do  any  busi* 


The  President.  The  chair  will  sustain  the  objection  withoot  arga* 
ment. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  ask  if  the  President  sustains  the  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  is  immaterial,  (I  have  not  heard  what  the 
objection  was,)  or  whether  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  incompetent  qa60- 
tion.    I  desire  to  know  this,  so  as  to  fcrm  another  question. 

The  President.  In  the  opinion  of  the  chair  it  calls  for  a  conclusion, 
an  opinion  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  proper  for  the  witness  to  give. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  what  I  desire  to  know.  I  did  not  know 
whether  the  chair  held  it  incompetent  or  immaterial. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  how  many  working  days  there  were  of  that 
court, — how  many  days  in  which  work  was  done  ? 

A,  There  were  ten,  inclusive  of  the  first  and  the  last ;  the  first  day 
there  was  nothing  done  but  charging  the  grand  jury  and  the  preliminary 
call  of  the  calendar.  The  last  day  I  think  the  business  ran  through  the 
most  of  the  day. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  amount  of  business  was  tzana- 
acted  at  that  term  of  court,  during  those  nine  working  da3rB. 

A.    A  very  large  amount  of  business. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  how  many  jury  cases  were  tried  ? 

A.    Ihete  were  four. 
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Q.    Was  one  of  them  the  case  of  the  state  against  McDonald  ? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  how  many  days  that  trial  consumed  ? 

A.  I  dont ;  but  it  was  very  nearly  a  week.  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  number  of  days. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  were  any  other  cases  disposed  of  and 
tried. 

A.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  by  the  court  and  a  great  many  cases 
argued  and  dismissed  by  the  county  attorney. 

Q.  State  how  this  term  compared  as  far  as  business  being  carried  on 
and  dispatched,  with  other  terms  before  and  afterwards. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  obiect  to  that  question;  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  any  such  evidence  as  that. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.     I  will  waive  the  cjuestion  for  the  present. 

Q.  Mr.  Blaisdell,  I  desire  to  enquire  of  you  whether  or  not  you  have 
attended  at  every  term  of  court  in  Martin  county  as  an  attorney  since 
you  came  there,  thirteen  years  ago  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  attended  every  term,  I  won't  say  for  thirteen  years; 
because  one  year  I  was  away,  I  have  attended  every  term  for  ten  or 
eleven  years. 

Q.  You  have  then  attended  all  the  terms  except  during  one  year,  be- 
fore, and  all  the  terms  after  this  term,  that  have  been  held  in  Martin 
county  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  more  business  was  done 
in  proportion  to  the  space  of  time  during  this  term  than  during  any 
other  term  before  or  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  the  question. 

The  President.    The  objection  is  sustained;  the  question  is  leading. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  as  to  the  amount  of  business  done  at  this 
term  compared  with  other  terms  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  I  object  to. 

The  President.    The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  proper  question,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
to  state  what  the  business  was  that  was  done  at  the  other  terms. 

The  President.  It  is  the  recollection  of  the  chair  that  the  witnesses 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  were  permitted  to  describe  what  business 
was  done.  The  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  opinion  of  this  wit- 
ness, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  chair  the  question  is  a  proper  one. 

Q.  Please  state  as  to  the  amount  of  business  transacted  at  this  term, 
as  conapared  with  other  terms,  taking  into  consideration  the  duration  of 
the  diflterent  terms. 

A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  was  more  business,  compared  with 
other  terms,  transacted  at  that  term,  than  there  has  before  or  since  for 
the  time  I  have  attended  the  district  court  for  Martin  county,  in  the 
same  length  of  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Blaisdell,  do  you  remember  of  the  occasion  that  there  was 
some  talk  about  issuing  a  special  venire  for  a  petit  jury  at  that  term  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    There  was  only  once,  when  there  was  such  a  proposition? 

A.     Only  once. 

Q.    Were  you  present  in  court  during  that  transaction  ? 

A'    I  was* 
148 
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Q.  What  w'as  the  condition  of  the  respondent  at  that  occasion  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety? 

A.     Perfectly  sober,  as  to  my  opinion. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  either  in 
the  language,  (lciiieanor,action3,or  rulings  of  the  respondent  at  that  iium 
that  was  particularly  peculiar  or  different  from  what  it  was  at  other 
times  when  you  have  seen  him? 

A.     Nothing. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  with  the  respon* 
dent  the  first  ivight  of  court  there,  out  of  court? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     It  was  at  a  party,  was  it? 

A.  No  party,  simply  invited  out  to  tea  with  the  Judge  and  one  or  twe 
others.     It  was  not  a  regular  party. 

.  Q.  You  may  state  whether  this  was  for  supper  that  you  were  invited 
out,  or  for  a  late  dinner. 

A.     It  was  to  supper  and  to  pass  the  evening. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  to  state  wnether  or  not  there  was  wine  on  the 
table  and  wine  to  drink  at  that  party  ? 

A.     There  was. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  drank  any.         i 

A.     He  (lid  not  at  the  table. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  refused  to  drink? 

A.     He  did. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  This  supper  was  the  first  evening  after  the  Judge  arrived  theF% 
was  it  not? 

A.     The  first  evening. 

Q.     That  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  P.  Walleston? 

A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  Judge  drinking  there  in  Fair* 
mount,  whether  he  drank  any  liquor  at  all,  do  you? 

A.     No,  I  do  not.      I  never  saw  him  drink  a  drop  of  liquor  in  m^ 
life. 
I  Q.     You  weren't  with  him  socially,  much? 

Y  A.     I  think  the  only  time  I  was  with  him,  socially,  was  that  evemnft^ 

Q.     You  were  never  in  a  saloon  with  him,  or  any  other  place? 

A.     Never. 

Q.     You  never  knew  of  his  drinking  any? 

A.     Never.  ; 

Q.  Have  you  a  clear  recollection  of  all  the  business  that  was  traoft^ 
acted  at  the  other  thirteen  terms  you  have  been  there  at  Fairmount? 

A.     No  sir.  i 

Q.  Have  you  any  clear  recollection  of  the  business  that  was  traoft^ 
acted  at  any  term  save  the  last  term  that  has  just  closed  last  week? 

A.     A  clear  general  recollection  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  cases  tried  at  the  general  term  at 
court  of  that  county  in  1879? 

A.     No. 

Q.     1880?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Can  you  give  the  number  of  cases  tried  in  1877  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

A.     1876?     A.     No,  sir.  ; 
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Q.    1875?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    1874?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    1873?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  any  term  except  the  last  term  ? 

A.  Except  the  last  term,  and  this  term  under  consideration;  the  last 
one  of  the  terms  quite  a  number  of  jury  cases  were  tried. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  length  of  business  of  any  one  of  these  other 
terms  of  court? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  Judges  who  attended  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.     Well,  who  attended  the  one  in  1875  ? 

A.     Wasn't  that  the  year — 

Q.     Don't  ask  me;  you  are  the  witness. 

A,     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.     You  can't  tell  who  held  the  1876  term  ? 

A.     I  can't  say. 

Q.     Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  Judge  that  held  the  1877  term  ? 

A.    Judge  Dickinson. 

Q.    The  1873  term? 

A,    Judge  Waite.  x 

Q.  How  many  jury  cases  were  tried,  did  you  say,  at  this  term  Judge 
Cox  held? 

A.     Four. 

Q.     What  were  the  titles  of  the  cases  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     How  do  vou  know  there  were  four? 

A.     I  can  tell  you  by  my  calendar  that  I  have  in  my  pocket. 

Q.     What  were  the  cases — ^you  have  the  calendar,  have  you? 

A.     I  have  the  calendar  I  used  at  the  term. 

Q.  How  many  cases  do  you  say  were  argued  by  the  county  attor- 
ney ? 

A.  I  don't  remember;  I  can  tell  you  from  my  calendar  the  disposi- 
tion of  every  case  at  that  term  if  you  wish  for  that. 

Q.     How  many  jury  trials  were  there  at  that  term  ? 

A.     Four. 

Q.     Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  cases  ? 

A.     I  can't  without  referring  to  my  calen<lar. 

Q.     Well,  refer  to  your  calendar  and  let  us  see  ? 

A.  Case  number  two  on  the  criminal  calendar,  the  case  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  vs.  Archie  McDonald,  that  was  a  trial  by  a  jury,  and  took 
the  better  part  of  the  week;  I  don't  remember  the  exact  number  of 
days.  Case  No.  5  on  the  criminal  calender  was  that  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  vs,  Gran\nlle  Sharpe. 

Q,     How  long  did  that  take  ? 

At     Oh,  that  was  a  very  short  case. 

Q,     It  didn't  take  two  hours  did  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  it  did. 

Q,     Did  it  take  half  a  day? 

A.     1  should  think  about  half  a  day. 

Q.     Now,  what  is  the  next  one  ? 

A.  Case  No,  4  on  the  civil  calendar,  Chas.  L.  Coleman  against  Geo, 
G.  Mayne. 

Q.    How  long  did  that  take  ? 
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A.    Well,  getting  the  jury  and  all,  about  three-quarters  of  a  day. 

Q.    Now,  what  was  the  next  one  that  was  tried  bv  jury  ? 

A.  Case  No.  6  on  the  civil  calendar,.  Greorge  Holden  against  Bower- 
man. 

Q.     How  long  did  that  take  ? 

A.  Oh,  three  or  four  hours;  it  probably  occupied  about  half  a  day, 
the  whole  thing. 

Q.     Now,  what  cases  do  you  say  the  county  attorney  was  engaged  in 
arguing  to  the  court, — how  many  cases  were  there? 
r    A.     \Vell,  a  great  many  of  them  were  argued  twice  owing  to  that 
double  grand  jury. 

Q.  Well,  what  cases  were  actually  argued  to  the  court  and  disposed 
of  there  by  the  county  attorney  ? 

A.     Do  you  mean  that  were  tried  by  the  court  or  dismissed?  | 

Q.  Yes,  that  were  tried  by  the  court.  Was  there  one  single  case 
tried  by  the  court? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  Well,  please  give  me  the  name  of  any  case  that  was  actually  tried 
by  the  court  without  a  jury,  if  you  know  of  any  ? 

A.  Case  number  three,  on  the  civil  callendar.  Ward  &  Cadwell  against 
John  B.  Swearengen  et  a/.;  it  was  dismissed  by  the  court. 

Q.     Well,  simply  on  motion  dismissed  ? 

A,     Yes. 

Q.     The  attorney  came  in  and  said  that  the  case  was  dismissed? 

A.     Oh,  they  had  quite  an  argument  about  it.  i 

Q.     Who  did? 

A.     I  think  Mr.  Dunn  had  something  to  say  about  it. 

Q.    Wasn't  it  dismissed  by  stipulation  between  myself  and  yourself  f 

A.     No,  sir? 

Q.     It  was  simply  dismissed  by  stipulation? 

A.     It  don't  appear  so  by  my  calendar  ? 

Q.     How  does  it  appear  ?  i 

A.     It  appears  that  Mr.   Wilkinson  was  the  attorney  for  the  other*' 
side  and  that  Mr.  Dunn  was  the  attorney  for  John  B.  Swearengen  and  ! 
that  it  was  dismissed  without  costs  to  either  party  but,  was  marked  for 
trial  by  the  court. 

Q.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  it  was  tried  by  the  court  or  dismissed  ; 
without  argument.  \ 

A.  There  was  no  evidence  introduced;  it  was  dismissed  on  aign- 
ment;  I  mean  that  you  got  up,  had  your  say  and  it  was  dismissed. 

Q.     By  the  agreement  of  both   parties,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  whether  it  was  agreed  or  not. 

Q.     Don't  you  remember  that  there  was  a  stipulation  filed? 

A.     It  is  my  opinion  that  there  was. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  remembrance  of  that  case  that  it  was  dismissed  ia^ 
open  court  by  consent  of  both  parties?  ] 

A.     No,  sir,  it  is  not  my  recollection.  I 

Q,    You  don't  remember  much  about  it  do  you? 

A.     I  do? 

Q.     What  is  your  recollection  ? 

A.     My  recollection  is  that  it  went  off  on  a  technicality. 

Q.     What  was  that  technicality  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  now,  but  I  say  that  is  my  recollection.  That 
is  a  good  while  ago.  I  have  not  thought  of  it  before,  and  never  had  it 
in  my  mind  since. 
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Q.    You  can*t  give  any  idea  of  the  teohnicality,  can  you  ? 

A.     No,  I  can't. 

Q.     How  long  did  that  case  take  ?    A.    Oh,  it  didn't  take  long. 

Q.    How  many^minutes  ? 

A.  I  can't  teU,  after  all  this  length  of  time,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
try. 

Q.     Ten  minutes  ?    A.    I  couldn't  say. 

Q.     Well,  give  me  the  next  case  that  was  tried  by  the  court. 

A.    Well,  case  No.  7  on  the  civil  calendar,  Whitaker  against  Perrine. 

Q.     Was  that  case  tried  bv  the  court  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  did  that  take? 

A.  I  wish  to  correct  that  statement.  It  was  set  down  for  trial,  no- 
tioed  for  continuance,  argument  for  continuance  January  23,  taken  under 
advisement  until  after  dinner,  then  it  was  continued  on  payment  of 
plaintifiPs  witnesses  fees. 

Q.     Then  that  was  a  continued  case ;  it  was  not  tried  by  the  court  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.     Now,  what  was  the  next  case  that  was  tried  by  the  court? 

A.  It  was  case  No.  2  on  the  civil  calendar,  in  which  Mr.  Dunn  was 
one  of  the  attorneys, — ^James  E.  Blufbon  against  Wray  and  others. 

Q.     Was  that  tried  by  the  court  ? 

A.     It  was  argued  and  struck  from  the  calendar. 

Q.     It  was  not  a  trial  then  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  argued  and  struck  oflf  the  calendar.  It  was  simply 
stricken  from  the  calendar. 

Q.     How  long  did  that  take  ? 

A.  Well,  I  am  in  the  same  condition  about  that,  that  I  am  about  the 
other.     I  didn't  time  it. 

Q.     Now,  what  was  the  next  case  ? 

A.     The  case  that  was  tried  or  disposed  of? 

Q.  The  case  that  was  tried  by  the  court.  You  have  said  there  were 
several  cases  tried  by  the  court;  you  haven't  mentioned  any  yet. 

A.    That  is  all  the  cases  I  have  on  the  civil  calendar. 

Q.     WeU,  now,  were  there  any  criminal  cases  tried  by  the  court? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  sir,  what  criminal  cases  were  tried  by  the  court? 

A  Case  No.  12.  That  was  put  on  the  criminal  calendar  after  the  cal- 
endar was  printed — State  of  Minnesota  against  George  McGowan. 

Q.     Was  that  tried  by  the  court? 

A.     It  was. 

Q.     A  criminal  case  ? 

A.     A  criminal  case. 

Q..     Tried  by  the  court  without  a  jury  ? 

A.  It  was  a  misdemeanor  case,  an  appeal  from  justice  court  upon 
questions  of  law.  They  are  umally  tried  by  the  court.  I  have  the 
judgment  here.  The  judgment  of  the  justice  was  reversed.  The  appeal 
was  filed  August  30, 1877. 

Q.     What  day  was  it  tried  ? 

A.    I  haven't  the  memorandum  of  the  day  when  it  was  tried. 

Q.     You  were  in  the  case,  were  you  not  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.    Were  you  present  when  it  was  argued? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    Who  argued  it? 
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A.     I  don't  remember;  I  don't  remember  the  case.     It  was  not  a  cai 

of  a  great  deal  of  importance. 

Q,     Did  you  hear  all  that  was  said  in  that  case? 

A.  No,  I  did  not.  If  I  had  been  right  in  court  X  would  not  hat 
heard  half  of  what  was  said. 

Q.     Then  you  didn't  hear  what  Judge  Cox  said? 

A.     Not  unless  I  was  interested. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  all  the  cases  that  were  tried  by  a  jury  or  trie 
by  the  court,  have  you  not? 

A.     I  think  so.     I  haven't  given  you  anything  only  the  trials. 

Q.  You  call  these  cases,  that  were  dismissed  by  stipulation,  and  tin 
were  argued  for  a  continuance,  trials  by  the  court,  do  you? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  find  any  case  that  was  tried  by  the  court  except  th 
State  vs.  McDonald? 

A.     Strictly  a  trial  by  the  court — I  don't  think  there  is  is  any. 

Q.     Then  you  have  found  one  case  tried  by  the  court? 

A.  I  call  it  tried  by  the  court  where  they  take  it  up  and  dismiss  i 
on  a  technicality.  It  may  not  be,  however;  there  are  better  lawyers  iMi 
than  I  am  that  can  decide  that  point. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  other  cases,  according  to  your  calendar  Q 
remembrance,  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  court?  I 

A.     Oh,  a  great  many  of  them.  i 

Q.     Now,  what  were  they  ? 
'     A.    There  is  one  on  the  criminal  calendar. 

Q.  I  mean  where  there  was  any  argument  in,  or  anything  more  thai 
simply  on  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar,  that  they  were  siuipl^ 
continued  or  set  aside  without  argument;  can  you  recollect  any  oth€l 
case  that  there  was  any  argument  in? 

A.     There  were  quite  a  nnmber  that  were  nolh  prossed. 

Q.  \\'ell,  that  was  done  by  the  county  attorney,  but  I  mean  easel 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  court  for  any  length  of  time. 

A.  There  were  those  cases  where  the  indictment  were  all  set  asiA 
after  argument,  and  a  very  long  argument. 

Q.     That  was  argued  one  evening,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     The  argument  I  made  was  not  in  the  evening. 

Q,     That  was  the  argument  about  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.     Yes,  the  argument  about  the  grand  jury, 

Q.     About  the  insufficiency  of  the  first  grand  jury  ? 

A.     Yeg,  we  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Q.    That  was  the  first  day  of  the  term,  was  it  not? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     What  day  of  the  term  was  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  day,  but  it  was  not  the  first  day  of  tfai 
term. 

Q.     It  was  the  original  grand  jury  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     That  had  indicted  people  at  that  term  ? 

A.  It  could  not  have  been  the  first  day,  because  the  grand  jury  sai 
until  they  got  all  their  business  done  and  were  then  discharged. 

Q.     Well,  how  long  did  the  argument  take? 

A.  I  don't  know  now  long;  I  know  it  took  some  time  to  mak^  tM 
motion  and  the  point. 
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Q.     Did  it  occupy  more  than  half  a  day  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  gfand  jury  took  more 
than  that. 

Q.  .  Can  you  give  the  day  that  took  place  ? 

A.     No,  I  cannot;  I  don't  think  I  have  a  memorandum  of  it 

Q.     What  did  they  do  there  the  first  day  of  that  term  ?. 

A.    Swore  the  grand  jury,  I  think. 

Q.     Were  you  there  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.     Well,  don't  you  know  what  they  did  there  the  first  day? 

A.     It  is  my  recollection  they  swore  the  grand  jury. 

Q.     Was  that  in  the  forenoon  or  the  afternoon  ? 

A.     It  was  in  the  afternoon,  I  think. 

Q     Were  you  there  ?    . 

A.     Oh,  I  was  there. 

Q.     Were  you  there  in  the  forenoon  ? 

A.  I  was  there  in  the  forenoon.  My  recollection  is  that  court  did 
not  open  in  the  forenoon,  but  I  could  not  say  that  I  was  there,  all  the 
time;  I  remember  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  distinctly. 

Q.     How  many  cases  did  yon  try  at  that  term  ? 

A.  I  didn't  try  very  many.  I  don't  claim  to  be  much  of  a  trial  law- 
yer; I  don't  try  cases  very  much;  I  try  very  few;  I  can't  give  the  num- 
ber of  cases  I  was  in. 

Q.     Now,  how  many  did  you  actually  try,  if  any  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  I  tried  a  jury  case  at  that  term,  but  I  was  in- 
terested in  nearly  every  case  there  was  there,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Q.     Now,  what  was  done  the  second  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  a  peremptory  call  of  the  calendar  the  second 
day  of  the  term. 

Q.     What  else  was  done  ? 

A.     Oh,  a  good  deal. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  was  done  ? 

A.  No;  I  don't  remember  what  was  done  on  these  difierent  days  of 
the  term,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  remember  back  so  far. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  was  don^  the  third  day  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     The  fourth  day  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  say  any  thing  about  it. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  what  was  done  on  any  particular  day  do 
you? 

A.  Why  no,  certainly  not.  I  remember  the  particular  day  when 
that  question  of  the  grand  jury  was  up.  But  I  don't  remember  wheth- 
er it  was  Thursday,  Friday  or  Saturday.  I  remember  the  particular  day 
but  I  don't  remember  the  calandar  day. 

Q.     Well,  what  day  was  it? 

A.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  remember  the  particular  day.  Now  what  day 
was  it. 

A.     The  particular  day;  I  say  I  remember  the  occasion. 

Q.  Oh,  you  remember  that  it  was  done  some  day,  but  don't  know 
wnat  day. 

A.  Certainly,  but  I  can't  give  the  time.  I  can't  tell,  and  there  is  no 
man  that  can  tell  what  he  did  four  years  ago  on  a  particular  day  in  court. 

Q.     You  have  been  looking  this  up,  haven't  you? 
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A.    No  sir  I  have  not. 

Q.     What  did  you  bring  your  calendar  for?  J 

A.  I  brought  it  up  because  I  did't  have  time  to  look  it  up  dowi 
there.  ' 

Q.     You  have  looked  it  up  here  since  y^u  have  been  here.  I 

A.     I  have  had  mv  calendar  but  did  not  look  it  up. 

Q.     You  have  had  plenty  of  time  have  you  not? 

A.     I  did't  care  to  look  it  up;  I  have  no  interest  in  this  case.  | 

Q.  Now,  you  can  tell  about  what  was  done  about  those  other  teraM 
quite  as  well  as  you  can  about  tins,  can  you?  ] 

A.     Do  you  mean  preceding  terms?  i 

Q.    Yes.  I 

A.     No,  I  don't  think  I  could  because  they  are  further  back.  J 

Q.  And  yet  I  believe  you  testify  here  that  the  amount  of  businefl 
done  at  that  term  was  greater  than  at  any  other  term  before  or  since  ia 
that  county;  -  , 

A.     I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.    I  thought  that  was  your  answer. 

A.     It  was  not  my  answer. 

Q.    During  the  same  length  of  time? 

A .    Yes,  that  is  my  answer. 

Q.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  if  you  dont  know  hod 
long  any  other  term  took,  nor  how  many  cases  were  tried  at  any  otbm 
tenn?    Will  you  state  to  this  Senate  how  you  arrive  at  this  conclusioal 

A.     Because  I  know  about  the  usual  length  of  our  terms  of  court, — 

Q.  You  know  about  the  length  of  the  terms.  How  long  was  thi 
term  that  was  held  in  1876? 

A.  I  didn't  say  that  I  knew  about  the  length  of  the  terms.  I  was  go- 
ing on  to  say  that  I  knew  about  the  length  of  the  terms;  that  they  conft* 
menced  on  Tuesday  and  usually,  in  preceding  years,  they  got  throagfe^ 
on  the  same  week;  that  is  what  I  started  to  say,  when  you  iuterrupted 
me.  I 

Q.     Do  you  know  that  the  term  in  1877  did  that?  | 

A.     I  do  not.  i 

Q.     1876?    A.     I  do  not.  I 

Q.    That  an V  other  term  did  that?    A.    I  do.  | 

Q.     Which  one? 

A.     I  don't  know  which  one. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  it  was  done  ? 

A.  Well,  the  same  way  I  know  your  name  is  "Dunn," — ^by  common 
report. 

Q.    And  that  is  the  way  you  are  swearing  here,  by  common  report? 

A*  I  can't  tell  about  those  things  from  actual  knowledge;  I  have  noi 
examined  the  records  of  the  clerk  of  court;  you  will  have  him  here  aDdtj 
he  can  testify  better  than  I  can.  I 

Q.  Yet  you  are  willing  to  swear  that  there  was  more  business  doMJ 
at  that  term  of  court  than  at  any  other  term  of  court? 

A.  As  a  matter  of  general  opinion;  yes,  it  was  my  general  opinion;  t 
don't  swear,  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  was  done.  I'm  not  going  to  swear 
to  a  thing  I  don't  know. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  orders  given  by  the  Judge  to  the  cleiki 
that  you  did  not  hear,  were  there  not? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  there  were. 
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Q.  Then  you  were  not  paying  attention,  of  course,  to  what  the  Judge 
said  to  the  clerk,  except  you  were  interested  in  the  business  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  paying  particular  attention  to  the  Judge  except 
you  were  interested  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.     And  you  did  not  try  a  jury  case?    A.     No. 

Q.  You  simply  argued  one  or  two  matters  before  the  court.  It  was 
the  first  week  of  court,  was  it  not,  that  you  argued  your  questions  to  the 
court  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  grand  iury  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was;  it  was  either  the  last  of  the  first  week,  or  the  first 
of  the  second  week,  but  I  think  about  the  last  of  the  first  week.  I 
couldn't  fix  the  time  definitely. 

Q.     Was  it  not  before  he  had  finished  the  McDonald  case  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  say;  I  can't  tell  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  I  believe  that  was  all  the  matter  you  did  argue  to  the  court, 
wajsitnot? 

A.  On  that  McDonald  case  I  was  retained  to  stay  in  court  during 
the  whole  of  the  trial,  by  the  complaining  witness,  Mr.  Ward,  and  had 
to  be  in  court  all  the  time.  I  was  there  all  the  time  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Ward,  the  complaining  witness. 

Q.  You  think  that  your  argument  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  grand 
jury  was  on  the  first  week  of  the  term. 

A.  That  is  my  recollection ;  it  was  towards  the  last  of  the  week  or 
the  first  of  the  next ;  I  don't  remember  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  any  other  matter  you  argued  to  the  court  the 
second  week  of  the  term. 

A,  Ves,  I  s^oke  against  calling  the  petit  jury  three  times.  I  mean 
the  special  venire  for  the  petit  jury. 

Q.    That  was  the  second  week  of  the  term,  was  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  this  question  of  the  new  grand  jury  ;  you 
were  interested  in  some  of  those  indictments? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  were  also  interested  in  the  petit  jury  business,  were  you  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask.  you  to  state  if  there  was  a  supplementary  pro- 
ceeding brought  up  during  that  court  that  took  several  days  or  quite  a 
long  time  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    How  long  did  that  supplementary  proceeding  take? 

A.  Oh,  it  occupied  somewhere  between  half  a  day  and  a  day,  the 
whole  proceeding. 

Q.     That  is  not  one  of  thdse  cases  you  have  mentioned  here  ? 

A. .  Not  on  the  calendar  at  all.  It  was  a  matter  in  which  I  brought 
the  supplementary  proceedings  myself- 

•  Q.  Was  there  any  case  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Dunn  as  having  been  tried  by  the  court  to  which  the  court's  attention 
was  called  and  which  was  argued  and  submitted  in  any  way  ? 

A.  A  great  many  cases  were  continued  and  dismissed,  called  up 
before  the  court  and  disposed  of.  There  waa  an  unusually  large  calen- 
dar. 
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^  Q.     Disposed  of,  how  ? 

A.     Sometimes  there  would  be  an    argument    for    a    nolle   prfmm 

sometimes        an     argument        for     a      continuance,     but      clearing 

the     calendar    of     a     large    number.     More    cases    were      dismiase^ 

that  term  of  court  and  more  were  nolle  prossed  I  think  than  any  otfaffj 

.         term  we  ever  had. 

/  Q.     The  Judge  took  some  cases  home  to  decide  did  he  not? 

^  A.     Yes,  I  have  several  marked  on  my  calendar  as  taken  under  ad  viae 

ment. 

-       Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Now  that  supplementary  proceeding  was  the  first  or  second    dsg 
of  the  term. 
*    .  A.     It  certainly  was  not  the  third. 

Q.     It  was  the  second  was  it  not? 
*',  A.     I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.     Well,  it  was  early  in  the  term,  was  it  not  ?  i 

A.     Yes,  it  was  the  first  week  of  the  term.     I  wish  to  correct  that;  % 
am  not  certain  as  to  whether  it  was  the  first  week  or  not,  I  know  I  hM 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  Mr.  Sherman  into  court. 
Q.     Haven't  you  got  a  memorandum  of  it  there? 
A.     Not  the  slightest,  it  was  not  on  the  calendar  at  all. 
Q.     You  say   they   argued    for  a  nolle  pros;  who  does  the  argpiiBg 
there  for  a  nolle  pros  f 

A.  The  county  attorney.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  county  at* 
torney  to  make  liis  statement  to  the  court  of  his  reasons  for  granting  a 
nolle  pros, 

Q.     Is  that  an  argument  ? 
'^  ^  A.     Well,  I  call  it  an  argument, 

''^*  Q.     That  wouldn't  take  long  would  it?    How  maay  cases  of  that 

kind  were  there? 
I      ^         A.     How  many  that  were  nolle  prossed? 
|VMJ  -       Q.     No,  that  he  argued  to  the  court. 

A.  Well,  there  were  six  on  the  criminal  calendar,  that  were  dis- 
missed. 

hQ.     Liquor  cases,  weren't  they  ? 
A.     Yes,  they  were  all  liquor  cases. 

Q.     Well,  when  he  argued  the  nolle  prosses  the  defendants  did  not 
object  did  they  ?    There  was  no  argument  against  him  was  there? 
.  A.     I  don't  think  there  usually  was. 
Q.     There  was  no  argument,  was  there  ? 

A.     I  think  the  usual  course  in  criminal  cases  was  carried  out  in 
those  cases. 
Q.     There  was  no  argument  against  it? 
A.     I  think  the  defendant  did  not  object  to  the  noUe  pros. 
Q.     Those   were  all  done  on  the  first  pv  second  day  of  the  term, 
weren't  they  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  say. 

They  were  old  indictments  were  they  not  ? 
Yes,  they  were  regularly  on  the  calendar;  then  there  were   other 
cases  disposed  of;  case  number  one — 
Q.     What  case  was  that? 

A.  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Joseph  N.  Hyde.  That  was  argued  for  a 
continuance,  marked  continued,  then  taken  up  by  consent  and  tbes 
stricken  ofiF  the  calendar. 


i 
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Q.    By  Mr.  Arctander.    Is  that  the  case  that  was  certified  up  to 

the  sapreme  court  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  With  the  permission  of  the  court  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  question  which  I  have  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  right  to  ask 
here. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  try  any  cases  yourself  but  that  you  were 
interested  in  all  of  the  cases,  do  you  mean  that  you  sat  by  "and  took 
part  in  the  trial  but  did  not  stand  up  and  argue. 

A.  That  is  just  what  I  mean  exactly.  My  health  was  very  poor  and 
I  have  not  tried  cases  for  several  years,  but  I  assisted  in  the  tnals,  and 
was  interested  in  them. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q!     How  many  cases  of  those  were  there  ? 

A,  \  don't  remember;  there  was  that  one  you  were  defendant  in,  ot 
Mr.  Coleman's;  I  worked  harder  in  that  case  than  I  would  if  I  had  tried 
it,  I  guess. 

Q.     Wasn't  that  the  only  one? 

A.  I  don't  remember;  the  case  of  Holden  against  John  Bower* 
man. 

Q.    Well,  then  you  were  in  two  cases? 

A.  Yes,  and  in  the  McDonald  case  but  not  appearing  as  an  attorney; 
I  was  there  by  the  request  of  the  prosecuting  witness. 

Q.     You  were  sworn  in  the  McDonald  case,  were  you  not? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  will  now  re-call  this  witness  upon  another  mat- 
ter in  relation  to  this  article. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  in  his  lifetime  with  Capt.  Jones,  that  re- 
sided at  Fairmount  ? 

A.     Arthur  Jones. 

Q.     Captain  Arthur  Jones. 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  man  that  has  lived  there  thathas  been  known  as 
Captain  Jones? 

A.     The  only  one. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  ask  the  court,  if  there  is  not  a  rule  that  a 
witness  must  be  exhausted  and  not  re-called  in  this  way. 

The  President.  The  chair  so  understands  the  rule;  it  is  common 
however,  to  recall  a  witness,  and  put  some  question  which  may  have 
been  omitted  through  foreetfulness  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  the  witness  the  questions  with- 
out re-calling  him  as  a  witness,  to  bring  out  new  matter. 

Q,    Are  you  the  Judge  of  Probate  of  that  county  ? 

A.     I  am  not. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  time  Captain  Jones  died. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  I  object.  What  is  this  evidence  about 
Capt.  Jones  ?    Captain  Jones  is  not  on  trial  here. 

Mr.  Arctander.  No;  but  it  is  in  evidence  here  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  he  drank  with  Judge  Cox  at  the  house  of  Captain  Jones,  and 
we  intend  to  show  that  Captain  Jones  died  a  year  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Which  Captain  Jones  are  you  after? 

Mr.  Ahctan^eh,    We  have  shown  that  there  was  but  one. 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Perhaps  you  did,  when  I  wasn't  listening  to  the 
testimony. 

[The  reporter  then  read  the  testimony  of  the  witness  upon  this  sub- 
ject]. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  when  he  died  ? 

A.     He  died  about  the  15th  day  of  March,  1877. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  that  paper,  (handing  witness  a  paper,) 
and  state  whether  it  is  not  the  original  letters  of  administration  issued 
upon  the  estate  of  that  same  Mr.  Jones  ? 

A.     It  is. 

Mr.  Akctander.    We  will  offer  it  in  evidence. 

.  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  object  to  this  as  entirely  immate- 
rial. There  is  no  evidence  here  which  this  can  be  produced 
to  rebut.  I  suppose  that  the  counsel  is  endeavoring  now  to 
prove  that  a  certain  Captain  Jones  is  dead.  We  have  no  objection 
to  proving  that  Captain  Arthur  Jones  is  defid,  but  that  has  no  mat- 
erial bearing  in  this  case.  For  one,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
E roving  a  dozen  Joneses  are  dead  can  bear  upon  any  evidence  offered 
ere  by  the  prosecution.  I  presume  it  is  offered  to  rebut  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  Mr.  Graham,  who  testified  that  he  took  a  drink  with 
Judge  Cox  at  the  residence  of  one  Capt.  Jones.  Now  whether  the  Cap- 
tain Jones  that  Mr.  Graham  testified  to  is  the  same  Jones  they  are  going 
to  prove  here  to  be  dead,  is  a  matter  I  don't  think  this  senate  can  get  at, 
at  least  by  proving  simply  that  a  certain  Mr.  Jones  is  dead. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  have  shown  that  he  was  the  only  Captain  Jones. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  only  do  this  to  save  time.  So  far  as  this 
whole  matter  is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial;  therefore,  I  want  to  save 
time,  and  we  propose  here  to  admit,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that 
Captain  Jones,  the  man  that  Mr.  Graham  speaks  of,  at  whose  house  he 
was  visiting  at  the  time,  is  dead. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  all  we  care  about. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  But  the  residence  is  there,  that  Capt.  Jones  lived 
in  and  at  which  the  witness  took  this  drink.  The  house  of  Capt.  Jones 
is  a  sort  of  a  club  house. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  admit  that  Mr.  Jones  was  dead  at  the  time. 
He  was  dead,  but  it  was  called  Capt.  Jones'  house. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  if  you  admit  that  Capt.  Jones  was  dead  that 
is  all  we  care  about,  and  we  will  not  insist  upon  introducing  the  letters 
of  administration.  You  admit  that  Capt.  Jones  was  dead  at  the  time  of 
the  holding  of  this  term? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes  sir,  yes. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  that  is  all  we  care  for. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Capt.  Jones  was  dead,  but  the  house  was  in  good 
running  order;  the  house  wasn't  dead,  and  the  whiskey  was  not  dead 
either. 

Examined  by  Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B. 

Q.  Did  you,  during  the  January  term  of  court,  1878,  notice  any  in- 
dications at  any  time,  of  Judge  Cox  having  drank  anything? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  object  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator,  but  I  think  it  is  objectionable. 

The  President.     Does  Mr.  Arctander  object  to  the  question? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  I  object  to  it  as  not  proper  cross-examination, 
but  of  course  that  would  not  be  proper.    (Laughter.) 

The  President.  The  chair  would  state  that  that  is  a  question  such  as 
the  court  has  ruled  would  not  be  admissible. 
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Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be 
the  case.  I  understand  Mr.  Arctander  asked  the  witness  what  peculiar 
thing  the  Jud^e  did  which  led  him  to  believe  he  was  intoxicated.  Now, 
this  is  an  entirely  different  question.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
proposes  to  call  out  whether  there  were  any  indications  that  he  had  been 
drinking. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  As  I  recollect  the  testimony  of  the  witness  it 
was  that  during  all  that  term  he  is  of  the  opinion  the  respondent  was 

Krfectly  sober.  Now,  this  question  is  whether  he  did  during  that 
nuary  term  of  court  notice  any  indications  of  the  respondent  having 
drank  anything.     Of  course,  it  refers  to  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  President.  Yes,  but  it  was  the  matter  of  testifying  to  indica- 
tions that  was  objected  to  before.  The  objection  was  raised  to  the  wit- 
ness testifying  re^rding  indications  instead  of  facts;  and  the  court  sus- 
tained the  objection. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.  I  don't  understand  this  to  be  an  analogous 
question  at  all. 

The  President.  If  not,  the  chair  is  in  error.  The  chair  so  undei^ 
stood  it;  the  gist  of  the  Question  which  was  previously  objected  to,  which 
objections  was  sustainea  by  the  court,  as  the  chair  recollects  it,  was  the 
reference  to  indications.  The  witness  was  asked  if  he  noticed  any  indica- 
tions which  in  the  least  went  to  show  that  the  respondent  was  drunk.    • 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.    The  objection  is  sustained,  is  it? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  understand  that  we  have 
any  right  to  object  to  a  question,  the  court  may  put  to  a  witness.  The 
CJourt  has  a  right  to  put  such  questions  as  it  may  see  fit. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  submit  to  the  ruling  of  the  chair  if  there 
is  objection. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  say  this:  that  it  is  not  proper  for  an 
attorney  to  object  to  any  question  from  a  member  of  the  court.  Allusion 
having  been  made  to  the  previous  action  of  the  court,  the  chair  took  occa- 
sion perhaps  without  considering  the  matter  fully,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  what  the  court  had  decideded  in  this  class  of  questions. 
But  the  chair  will  rule  that  it  is  not  competent  for  an  attorney  in  this 
case  to  object  to  any  question  which  a  member  of  the  court  may  see  fit 
to  to  put. 

Senator  Adams.    I  call  for  the  regular  order. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  am  willing  that  the  counsel  on  either  side 
should  object  with  reference  to  the  questions  I  ask  myself,  and  I  would 
prefer  they  should  do  so  if  they  feel  it  necessary  to  do  so.  I  have  one 
more  question  to  ask. 

The  President.    The  chair  does  not  overrule  the  question. 

The  question  of  Senator  Gilfillan,  was  then  read  to  the  witness  by  the 
reporter,  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  you  during  the  January  term  of  court  1878,  notice  any  indications  at 
any  time,  of  Judge*  Cox  having  drank  anything  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the 
fact  that  our  examination  has  not  gone  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  witness  noticed  any  signs  of  intoxication  upon  the  part  of  the  res- 
pondent, during  this  term,  but  simply  as  to  four  different  occasions 
to  which  we  called  his  attention,  and  not  generally  durino;  the  term. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.  Yes,  but  the  answer  of  the  witness  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  covered  the  whole  term.  ^         j 
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Mr.  Abgtander.    I  think  not. 

The  queetion  was  then  again  read  by  the  reporter  to  the  witness. 

The  Witness.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  one  question  simply,  so  that  I 
can  answer  the  question?  Does  the  scope  of  the  question  cover,  in 
court,  or  out  of  court,  or  both  ? 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.    I  understand  it  to  cover  both. 

The  Witness.     In  or  ouj. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.  In  your  answer  you  may  specify  just  as 
you  please. 

A.  One  evening,  when  there  was  no  session  of  court,  I  thought  Judge 
Cox  had  been  drinking  a  little  too  much;  but  it  was  not  when  court  was 
in  session.    That  is  why  I  asked. 

Q.  Your  answer  then  would  be  that  you  did'  not  notice  any  such  in- 
dication during  his  attendance  on  court? 

A.     No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Q.  State  whether  your  attention  was  called  to  his  appearance,  his 
actions,  or  his  talk,  during  his  attendance  at  court  during  that  term, 
in  respect  to  that. 

A.  I  never  did,  only  on  this  evening  I  speak  of  when  court  was  not 
in  session. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  You  don't  understand  the  question.  The 
point  of  the  question  is  this:  While  the  Judge  was  present  there  holding 
court,  was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  as  to  whether  he  bad  been 
drinking  or  not  ? 

The  Witness.  At  any  time  when  he  was  holding  the  term  of  court, 
while  acting  as  judge? 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Did  anybody  call  your  attention  to  it  ? 

A.     No,  they  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.  At  any  time  during  the  term  of  court  was  your  attention  called 
to  it? 

A.    It  was  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     By  any  person  ? 

The  Witness.     By  any  person. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.  Not  at  the  time  court  was  actually  in  session,  but  during  that 
term  of  court? 

A.    No. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     In  this  evening  session  you  speak  of— was  that  in  the  court  room  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness 
upon  questions  propounded  by  Senators.  When  I  objected  before  I  did 
so  upon  the  same  principle  that  an  attorney  did  in  a  case  when  the  court 
asked  a  question.  He  wanted  to  know  on  what  side  the  court  asked  the 
(question;  whether  he  asked  in  his  behalf,  or  in  behalf  of  the  other  party; 
if  he  asked  it  in  his  behalf  he  would  waive  his  objection,  but  if  he  asked 
it  in  behalf  of  the  other  side  he  should  insist  upon  his  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don't  want  to  cross-examine;  I  simply  want  to 
ask  whether  this  was  in  the  court  room  or  out  of  the  court  room. 

By  Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  saw  Judge  Cox  when  you  thought  he  had 
b^n  drinking  a  little  too  much? 
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A.    One  evening  at  Albion  Hall,  when  there  was  no  court  in  geseion. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dnnn. 
Q.    That  ifi  where  court  wafi  held,  was  it  not? 
A.     I  said  it  was  in  the  court  room. 
By  Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B. 

Q.     I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  that.    That  is  the  place 
where  the  court  was  held  when  it  was  in  session  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir,  when  it  was  in  session. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q,    Was  that  immediatdy  after  the  court  had  adjourned  ? 
A.     It  was  not;   it  was  after  supper,  along  in  the  evening,  at  7  or  8 
o'clock:  the  court  had  adjourned  at  aoout  5  o'clock. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     While  thev  were  waiting  for  a  verdict  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  business  on  hand  at  all.  When  Judge  Cox 
•went  from  there  he  went  over  to  the  hotel. 

Q.     Wasn't  the  sheriff  or  the  clerk  there  ? 

A.     I  didn't  see  the  sheriff  or  the  clerk;  there  was  no  court. 

Q.     Well,  what  business  was  going  on  there  ? 

A.  It  was  supposed  that  there  might  be  something  done,  but  there 
wasn't  anything  done  at  aU;  court  was  opened  and  adjourned  until  the 
next  morning. 

Q.     It  was  after  the  adjournment  you  saw  him  tight? 

A.  I  didn't  say  he  was  tight.  The  counsel  is  putting  words  into  my 
mouth  which  I  didn't  say. 

Q.  Had  he  been  ont  of  that  court  room  from  the  time  he  adjourned 
court  until  you  saw  him? 

A.     I  don't  know;  it  was  an  hour  after  court  adjourned. 

Q.     Were  you  there  when  the  court  adjourned  ? 

A.     Yes;  I  was. 

Q.     Did  you  stay  there  all  the  time  ? 

A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.     Had  he  been  out  of  the  court  room  ?    A.    I  couldn't  say. 

Q.     What  is  your  impression  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  know  I  saw  him,  and  I  thought  he  was  a  little 
too  talkative,  that  was  all.     I  didn't  say  that  he  was  tight. 

The  President.    Recess  will  be  taken  until  half  past  two. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Senator  Perkins  took  the  chair,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order,  acting 
as  President  pro  tern. 

Senator  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  matter  that  ought  to  be 
determined,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  it  settled  now  as  at 
any  other  time,  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  quorum  or  not  to  do 
business  to-morrow.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  remain  over,  as  I  have  once 
or  twice,  to  be  here  Saturday  morning,  with  only  nine  or  ten  of  the  Sen- 
ators here.  If  we  can't  have  a  quorum,  we  might  as  well  understand  it 
now,  and  we  can  go  home  to-night  instead  of  stopping  over  until  to- 
morrow to  go  home.  And  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  expression  of 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  we  hold  a  session  to-morrow  all  day,  until  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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Senator  MacdoNald.  That  is  the  present  rule  of  the  court  without 
any  motion. 

Senator  Wilson.  Well,  if  Senators  are  going  to  sneak  out  and  go 
away  and  leave  us  without  knowing  whether  we  can  have  a  quonina 
here  to-morrow  or  not,  and  have  a  part  of  us  to  remain  over  here 
at  St.  Paul  on  expense  which  we  might  as  well  avoid,  if  we  could 
determine  that  matter  now,  it  is  not  wisdom.  And  I  think 
we  might  as  well  determine  the  matter  right  here  and 
now,  by  getting  a  pledge  if  we  can,  of  twenty-one  men  being 
here.  If  not,  I  shall  go  home.  I  don't  propose  to  remain  over,  as  I 
have  on  two  occasions,  on  expense,  when  it  don't  amount  to  anything. 
.  Senator  Rice.  I  will  make  a  motion  that  when  the  Senate  adjourn 
it  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Wilson.  That  won't  bind  anybody  to  remain.  I  propose  to 
go  home  to-night,  unless  I  have  an  assurance  that  there  will  be  a  quorum 
here  to-morrow. 

The  President.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ?  It  is  moved 
by  the  Senator  from  Goodhue  that  the  Senate  hold  a  session  to-morrow. 

The  Senator  from  Kandiyohi  has  amended  the  motion,  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Macdonald.     I  move  that  the  resolution  lie  upon  the  table. 

Senator  Powers.  It  strikes  me  that  if  we  proceed  to  take  a  vote  on 
this  question  now,  it  will  save  breaking  into  the  evidence  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  I  think  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kandiyohi  is 
not  strictly  in  order,  because  that  would  be  the  result  if  no  vote  were 
taken.  I  appreciate  the  motives  of  Senator  Wilson  in  desiring  to  know 
whether  there  will  be  a  quorum  here  or  not.  I  have  been  here  some  two 
or  three  times  when  there  were  not  Senators  enough  here  to  act. 

Senator  Wilson.  I  don't  care  a  cent  whether  we  have  a  session  to- 
montow  or  not.     I  suggest  that  we  take  a  vote  now. 

The  President  pro  tern.  If  the  Senate  will  permit,  I  will  say  that  the 
secretary  suggests  that  he  will  informally  visit  Senators  here  during  the 
session  this  afternoon,  and  see  those  who  will  be  present  to-morrow,  and 
report  upon  the  matter,  so  that  it  may  be  understood. 

Senator  Wii-son.,  That  will  be  satisfactory,  so  that  we  find  out  between 
now  and  night,  whether  we  shall  have  a  session  to-morrow. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Is  there  anything  further  before  proceeding 
with  the  evidence  ? 

H.  M.  blaisdell, 

Recalled  as  a  witness,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr:  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Did  I  underetand  you  to  say  in  answering  Senator  Gilfillan's 
question,  that  you  thought  there  was  one  time  when  you  thought  he 
had  been  drinking  too  much  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  this  afternoon  session  ? 

A.    No,  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  session  at  all. 

Q.    You  are  speaking  of  the  evening  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.     Yes,  when  there  was  no  session. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  court  ever  since  the  court  had  adjourned  up  to 
that  time? 
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A.    Oh,  no;  we  had  gone  home  and  had  our  supper. 

Q.    You  came  back  then,  did  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  all  of  us. 

Q.    And  found  the  Judge  there? 

A.  Well,  he  was  there  about  the  same  time  we  adjourned  over,  1 
think,  until  some  time  after  supper. 

Q.  Well,  you  found  when  you  returned  to  the  court  room  that  the 
Jadge  had  been,  in  your  judgment,  drinking  too  much  ? 

A.     I  didn't  say  so;  that  was  not  my  testimony. 

Q.     Well,  words  to  that  effect? 

A.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  the  kind,  t  said  that  an  hour  or  two  after- 
ward, I  thought  that  the  Judge  showed  signs  of  having  drank  too  much. 

Q.     Not  when  you  came  in  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Was  he  there  when  you  came  in  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember;  I  think  he  came  in  about  at  the  adjourned 
hoar. 

Q.    You  and  the  Judge  came  in  about  together? 

A.    Yes;  I  presume  so. 

Q.  About  an  hour  after  that  you  discovered  that  you  thought  he  had 
been  drinking  too  much  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Had  he  been  out  during  the  time  ?    A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Had  you  been  out  ?    A.     I  don't  think  I  had. 

Q.     Did  court  open  that  night? 

A.     Court  opened  and  imm^iately  adjourned  until  the  next  morning. 

Q.    Court  was  opened  at  the  time? 

A.     Yes;  court,  I  think,  adjourned  immediately.     We  were  round 
there  talking  in  a  free  and  easv  manner  for  an  hour  or  such  a  matter. 
,    Q.    You  say  you  came  in  the  court  room  at  the  adjourned  hour  with 
the  Judge  ? 

A.     I  didn't  say  so. 

Q.     About  with  the  Judge  ? 

A.  I  said  I  presumed  we  did;  came  in  about  the  same  time;  I  didn't 
say  I  came  in  with  him. 

Q.  And  in  about  an  hour  after  that  you  discovered  that  the  Judge 
had  been  drinking  too  much  ? 

A.  I  said  I  thought  he  showed  indications  that  he  had;  I  don't  know 
that  he  drank  a  drop. 

Q.     But  you  thought  by  his  actions  that  he  had  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  judgfiient  was  that  he  had  drank  a  little  too  much;  that 
was  my  judgment. 

Q.    Then  about  an  hour  after  you  say  court  opened  ? 

A.     I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.    Well,  what  did  you  say  ? 

A.  Well,  I  say  court  adjourned  about  half  past  five,  and  we  w^nt 
home  and  got  our  suppers. 

Q.     I  don't  want  to  go  all  over  that  s^ain. 

A.  Well,  you  are  telling  what  I  said,  and  I  didn't  say  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  misstated  it ;  we  will  go  back  now  and  see  if  I  can 
get  it  ri^ht.  You  went  into  the  court  room  about  the  same  time  the 
Judge  did,  you  say  ? 

A.    After  supper;  yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.    Then  you  dian't  go  out;  you  stayed  in  the  court  room  all  the 
150  ^  , 
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time  from  that  time;  in  about  an  hour  you  discovered  tiiat  the  Judge 
had  been  drinking  too  much  ? 

A.  I  said  I  thought  so.  I  didn't  make  any  discovery  at  all;  I  don't 
know  that  he  drank  a  drop,  but  I  thought. 

Q.    That  was  about  an  nour  after  you  went  into  the  court  room  ? 

A.    Yes;  after  supper. 

Q.  About  how  lone  aftier  that  was  it  after  you  first  thought  he  had 
been  drinking  too  much,  that  the  court  opened  ? 

A.     Oh,  why,  I  have  not  testified  anything  of  that  kind  at  all. 

Q.    Well,  I  am  asking  you  to  testify  now. 

A.    Wellj  I  never — 

Q.    Well,  now  I  am  asking  you  about  that. 

A.  Court  opened  before  that,  and  adjourned  over  until  the  next 
morning,  an  hour  before  I  saw  any  signs  of  intoxication;  that  has  been 
my  testimony  from  the  start.  They  j&journed  over  until  supper,  and 
they  came  in  and  immediately  adjourned  over,  and  about  an  hour  after 
that  I  thought  Judge  Cox  showed  some  signs  of  intoxication. 
.   Q.    Then  court  immediately  adjourned  about  an  hour  after  supper  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you  stayed  in  court  all  the  time? 

A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  stayed  there  until  you  thought  the  Judge  had  been  drink- 
ing too  much  ? 

A.  I  didn't  stay  in  court  all  the  time.  I  say,  court  adjourned  im- 
mediately. 

Q.     Well,  you  needn't  be  so  technical  about  that;  you  stayed  there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Until  you  thought  the  Judge  had  been  drinking  a  little  too 
much  ? 

A.     I  stayed  there. 

Q.  Had  the  Judge  been  out  from  the  time  of  the  adjournment  until 
that  thought  flashed  across  your  mind  ? 

A.  I  have  not  had  any  information  since  I  have  answered  your 
question  three  times,  that  I  didn't  know. 

Q.     Didn't  vou  see  the  Judge  ? 

A.  Certainly.  There  was  twenty  or  thirty  of  us  there,  chatting  with 
him. 

Q.    Were  you  not  there  all  the  time  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember.    Some  were  out  and  some  were  in. 

Q,    You  didn't  go  out? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  could  not  say  positively  I  didn't,  but  I 
don't  think  I  did;  you  want  to  take  into  consideration  it  was  a  good 
while  ago. 

Q.  Now  state,  Mr.  Blaisdell,  if  vou  will,  when  you  had  seen  him  be- 
fore that  when  you  thought  he  had  been  drinking  just  about  enough,  if 
this  time  he  had  been  drinking  a  little  too  much  r 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  drinking  about  enough;  I 
don't  drink  at  all  myself. 

Q.     Well,  you  say  he  had  been  drinking  a  little  too  much. 

A.     I  thought  so  too  at  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  period  of  his  history  when  you  thought  he 
had  been  drinking  just  about  enough  ? 

A.  Yes,  lots  of  times.  I  didn't  know  that  he  had  been  drinking  at 
all,  but  I  thought  thcU  was  just  enough. 
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Q.  When  you  mean  to  say  that  he  had  been  drinking  jaet  about 
enough,  was  that  when  he  had  not  been  drinking  any  ?  Was  there  any 
other  time  when  he  had  not  drank  any,  when  you  thought  he  had 
drank  just  enough  ? 

A«    1  don't  understand  that  question. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  a  man,  in  your  judgment  has  not  drank  any; 
that  then  he  has  drank  just  about  enough  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  intermediate  time  between  that  time  and  the 
time  when  he  had  drank  too  much  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  when  I  supposed  he  was  the  least  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  only  this  one  time  that  I  have  testified  to, — ^not  any 
other. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  have  any  way  of  guaging  when  he  had  drank 
just  about  enough  ? 

A.  I  have  never  gone  into  the  fine  points  of  the  whisky  question  to 
that  extent,  I  don't  know. 

Q.    Was  Senator  Wilkinson  in  the  room  that  night  ? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    Was  he  making  a  motion  there  that  night  of  some  kind  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  no,  sir,  there  was  no  business  done  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Senator  Wilkinson  made  a  motion  at  one 
time  in  the  evening  that  created  some  merriment? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  not  this  evening  ?    A.    No. 

Q.  Was  you  there  when  he  ^undertook  to  put  his  overcoat  on  over 
his  feet?  . 

A.  I  didn't  see  that,  I  was  there  at  that  time,  but  I  didn't  see  him 
putting  his  overcoat  on  over  his  feet,  I  heard  of  the  transaction  at  the 
time,  but  I  didn't  see  it.  That  was  not  this  evening;  it  was  not  in  the 
evening  according  to  my  recollection. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly  then,  on  this  evening  when  you 
say  you  thought  the  Judge  had  been  drinking  that  evening  he  was  sober 
at  5  o'clock  when  the  court  adjourned  ? 

A.     To  all  appearances  so  far  as  my  opinion  is  concerned. 

Q.  Then  you  adjourned  until  7  o'clock,  or  some  time  in  the 
evening. 

A.  To  some  time  in  the  evening;  I  am  not  as  positive  as  to  the  hour 
of  adjournment. 

Q.  When  you  came  in  at  that  time,  whatever  time  the  Judge  ad- 
journed to  in  the  evening,  you  adjourned  court  until  next  morning? 

A.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  it  was  about  an  hour  after  court  bad  adjourned,  more  or  less 
that  you  thought  you  noticed  that  the  Judge  had  been  drinking  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  noticed  nothing  when  he  came  in  ? 

A.     Nothing. 

Q.     That  evening  ? 

A.     Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  when  you  stated  you  thought  he  had  been  drink- 
ing, and  do  I  understand  you  mean  tnat  he  was  intoxicated  at  that 
time? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  understand  exactly  what  the  extent  of  that  word 
intoxicated,  is  in  the  counsel's  mind. 
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Q.     Well,  drunk  or  tight? 

A.    Well,  so  that  he  couldn't  walk,  or  so  that  he  couldn't  talk, « 
something  of  that  kind? 

Q.     Well,  I  suppose  so,  that  he  hadn't  the  control  of  his  mind  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  thought  he  was  talking  a  little  foolish,  that  was  the  e: 
of  it.    He  was  talking  a  little  foolishly,  I  thought. 

ALLISON  FANCHER, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    I  live  in  Fairmount,  Martin  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  meet  him  at  the  term  of  court,  held  in  Martin  county  I 
the  month  of  January,  1878  ?  ^ 

A.     I  did,  sir.  ^  | 

Q.     What  official  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  was  clerk  of  the  district  court,  at  that  time.       .  , 

Q.    Was  you  as  clerk  of  the  court  in  constant  attenaance  upon  Al 
term  of  the  district  court,  when  the  respondent  was  there  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     How  long  did  that  term  last? 

A.     It  lasted  11  days,  one  Sunday  intervening,  10  working  days. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  court  coming  in  in   the 
ning  during  that  term  of  court  on  the  day  that  the  jury  were  sent  €| 
in  the  caae  of  State  against  McDonald? 

A.     I  think  it  was  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Q.     I  say  do  you  remember  that  occasion  ? 

A.     I  remember  the  occasion,  yes. 

Q.    You  remember  the  occasion  of  coming  together  in  the  evenili 
there  that  day  in  the  court-room  ?  ' 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Was  court  open  that  evening  ? 

A.     It  was  open  a  short  time. 

Q.    What  business,  if  any,  was  transacted  there  that  eveningT 

A.     I  think  nothing  more  than  an  order  for  the  sheriff  to  procure 
per  for  the  jurors;  that  is  all  I  remember  of. 

Q.     Have  you  got  your  minutes  with  you? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  they  show  whether  there  was  anything  else  done  thmt  em 
ning. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  object  to  that. 
*^  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I^et  us  see  those  minutes  if  you  have  them. 

Q.     Mr.  Fancher  vou  will  look  at  your  own  minutes,  and  reft'esh  yoi 
recollection  from  that,  and  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anyUdi^ 
.,  done  that  evening.  I 

m-',  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Are  those  the  original  minutes? 

A.    They  are.     What  was  the  question  ?  j 

Mr.  Akctanoer.   The  question  was  what  was  done  on  tjiat  evenings  1 
anything  else,  except  that  order  for  feeding  the  jury  ?  | 

A.     Well,  yes,  there  was  an  order  setting  aside  a  certain  indictiMri 
made,  according  to  my  minutes,  1 
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Q.    That  evening?    A.    That  was  all. 

Q.  An  order  mme  setting  aside  an  indictment;  does  it  state  in  what 
case? 

A.    The  State  of  Minnesota  against  Walter  Hutton. 

Q.  Having  refreshed  your  recollection  in  regard  to  that,  do  you  re- 
member the  cireumstances  of  that? 

A.  It  was  simply  a  motion  of  the  attorneys  to  set  aside  the  indict- 
ment. 

Q.    Any  argument? 

A.  The  motion  was  sustained,  and  an  order  of  the  court  that  the  defend- 
ant be  discharged.  I  think  not  much,  don't  remember  fully  how  much 
argument. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
Judge  that  evening  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     I  think  he  was  sober. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  state  it  more  than  as  a  thought?  Do  you  simply 
state  that  as  a  thought,  or  as  a  fact? 

A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise.  In  my  judgment  he  was 
sober. 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  it?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  peculiar  or  different  in 
his  manner  or  language  that  night  from  what  it  had  been  on  other  occa- 
sions when  you  had  seen  him? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  anything. 

Q.  State  if  you  remember  of  an  occasion  at  that  term  when  Senator 
Wilkinson  made  a  motion  to  dismiss  a  liquor  case,  a  motion  that  created 
some  merriment? 

A.     Yes,  I  remember  suth  a  circumstance. 

Q.  State  what  the  condition  of  the  respondent  was  at  that  occasion 
Bfl  to  sobriety  or  inebriety? 

A.  1  didn't  see  any  difierence  in  his  conduct  from  what  I  had  previ- 
ously when  he  was  sober. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  saw  any  difference  in 
his  actions  or  demeanor,  either  after  the  second  day  of  the  term,  or  the 
last  week  of  the  term,  froni  what  it  had  been  theretofore? 

A.  I  didn't  see  anything  in  his  actions  while  he  was  Judge  there  that 
caused  me  to  take  any  notice  but  that  he  was  the  same  all  the  while, 
every  day. 

Q.     He  seemed  to  you  to  be  the  same  all  the  while,  no  change? 

A.  Nothing  that  1  know  of;  nothing  to  call  my  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter. 

Q,  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  at  any  time  during  any  even- 
ing session  or  during  any  part  of  the  term  of  that  court.  Judge  Cox  gave 
or  made  any  order  to  either  you  or  to  the  sheriff  which  was  unintelligi- 
ble and  incongruous? 

A.  He  didnt  make  any  order  to  me  but  what  I  understood ;  the  Judge 
was  very  plain  in  his  orders,  and  assisted  me  very  much  in  making  up 
my  records. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  at  any  time  make  any  order  in  any  such  language  or 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  thought  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.     No  sir. 

Q.     Or  that  he  didn't  have  the  full  control  of  his  mind? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  order  made  to  the  sheriff  that  was  uuia« 
telUgible  or  incongruous?  * 
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A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  the  occasion  of  the  issuing  of  a  special  venial 
for  a  grand  jury.  The  order  for  issuing  a  special  venire  for  a  grand  jaig| 
and  the  making  of  the  arguments  that  were  made  at  the  time. 

A.    Well,  I  remembor  the  circumstance,  yes.  i 

Q.    You  remember  the  occasion? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.     Now  state  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  at  that  time 

to  sobriety  or  inebrity?  •  | 

,  A.     I  didn't  see  any  difference  in  his  condition,  but  what  he  was   pen 

fectly  sober.  j 

Q.     He  was  perfectly  sober? 

A.    Yos,  so  mr  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  that  time  there  was  any  confusion  in  hi^ 
manner  exhibited?  I 

A.     Nothing  that  I  noticed. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  noticed  whether  his  eyes  were  red  audi 
inflamed  on  that  occasion?  i 

A.  I  didn't  notice  anything  in  regard  to  his  eyes  as  1  know  of  at  aB» 
I  didn't  think  anything  of  his  being  intoxicated;  I  didn't  know  or  hetfi 
anything  about  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  stated  that  yov)  had  ten  days  outside  of  the  Sabbath,  I  b» 
lieve,  in  that  term  of  court? 

A.     Yes. 
,  Q.     How  many  working  days  was  there? 

A.     There  was  ten  working  days;  there  was  eleven  days  of  court,  iifr 
«  eluding  the  Sabbath. 

Q.     Then  there  was  ten  working  days  ?    A*.    Yes.  ] 

Q.     The  first  day  was  there  any  case  taken  up  and  tried  on  that  dayfl 

'  'A.I  think  not;  the  first  day  we  didn't  get  together,  I  think,  until  ll 

o'clock.  J 

Q.     What  was  done  the  first  day  ? 

A.    The  grand  jury  were  called  and  sworn. 

Q.     And  charged  ?    A.    And  charged. 

Q.     And  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar  ? 

A.  The  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar;  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
case  taken  up. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  cases,  if  you  know,  were  tried  during  that  iejOBtHi 
of  court  ?  ! 

A.  I  don't  know  how.  many  cases  were  tried.  I  think  there  was  four 
jury  trials.  , 

Q.  One  of  those  was  the  McDonald  case,  which  lasted  five  days,  was 
it? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.     Was  there  other  court  business  taken  up?  \ 

^-^  A.     Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  naturalizations;  several. 

Q.  You  have  ktely  had  a  term  of  court  there,  I  believe,  have  yonj 
not?  i 

j^         -    A,     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  there  ?  i 

A.     I  wasn't  there  much;  I  am  not  clerk  now.  , 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now,  how  the  amount  of  business  done  at  this  tena ! 
compared  with  the  amount  of  business  done  at  previous  terms  and  sub- 1 
sequent  terms  while  you  were  clerk  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  this  i 
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term  occupied,  and  the  time  that  other  terms  occupied,  during  which 
you  have  been  in  attendance  as  the  clerk  of  the  court?  . 

A.  I  thought  at  the  time  tJiat  there  was  more  business  done  than  had 
been  done  previously  for  some  length  of  time;  but  I  think  we  have  had 
as  much  business  done  at  some  terms  in  proportion,  as  there  was  then 
perhaps. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  remember  the  occasion  of  some  sparr- 
ing between  counsel  upon  the  contemplated  issuance  of  a  special  venire 
for  a  petit  jury  after  the  second  grand  jury  had  come  in  with  indict- 
ments against  certain  persons  ? 

A.     I  remember  something  about  it. 

Q;     Well,  you  remember  the  occasion  ?    A.    Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  State  what  the  respondent's  condition  was  as  to  sobriety  or  in- 
ebriety on  that  occasion? 

A.     I  think  he  was  sober. 

Q.     Well,  is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  it  ? 

A.     None  in  my  mind. 

Q.     Not  any  doubt  about  it  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  say  you  think,  Mr.  Fancher,  that  there  was  more  business 
done  at  this  term  of  court,  than  was  done  at  any  prior  terms,  do  you  ? 

A.     More  than  some  of  the  prior  terms. 

Q.     Now,  have  you  taken  any  paini  to  examine  to  see  ? 

A.     Well,  I  have  not  looked  it  up. 

Q.     You  are  simply  guessing  at  that,  aren't  you  ? 

A.     Well,  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.    Isn't  it  simply  an  opinion  based  upon  a  mere  guess  ? 

A.  Based  upon  the  rusn  of  business,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted business. 

Q.  Now,  you  say,  based  upon  a  rush  of  business;  the  first  six  days  of 
that  term,  or  rather  the  first  eight  days,  including  the  Sunday,  was  taken 
up  with  the  charging  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  trial  of  one  case,  was  it 
not? 

A.    There  was  some  other  business  done. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  business  that  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
court;  there  was  only  one  case  tried  ? 

A.     There  was  one  case  tried. 

Q.  The  McDonald  case  was  commenced  on  the  second  day  of  the 
term,  wasn't  it;  on  Wednesday? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  day  was  it  commenced  ?    A.    Thursday. 

Q.    What  was  done  on  Wednesday  ?    A.    I  can't  tell. 

Q.    Was  there  any  case  tried?    A.    I  could  not  tell. 

Q.    Look  at  your  minutes.    (Witness  examines  his  minutes.) 

A.    There  was  a  case  tried  on  Wednesday. 

Q.    What  was  it?    A.    State  of  Minnesota  against  Granville  Sharpe. 

Q.    That  case  was  tried  ?    A.    It  was  tried  Wednesday. 

Q.    And  on  Thursday  the  McDonald  case  was  taken  up  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    There  were  two  other  jury  cases  tried,  weren't  there  ? 

A.     I  think  there  was. 

Q.    They  were  short  cases,  were  they  not  ?    A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    Both  of  them  didn't  take  a  day,  did  they  ? 

A.    I  think  one  case  took  about  a  day. 
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Q.  Whi'chcase?    A.    The  Mayne  case. 

Q.  How  many  witnesses  were  sworn  ?    A.    There  wasn't  many.      | 

Q.  How  many  were  there?    A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  tell;  you  have  your  minutes.  j 

A.  I  can  find  it  if  you  wish.  •  i 

Q.  Well,  please  find  it. 

A.  There  were  but  two  witnesses  sworn,  I  think;  that  is  all  I  ha?t^ 
record  of.  ! 

Q.  Now,  didn't  it  commence  in  the  afternoon? 

A.  Called  for  trial  Wednesday  morning,  the  second  week.  i 

Q.  What  else  was  done  after  that?  ^ 

A.  The  grand  jury  came  into  court  in  the  meantime.  *     i 

Q.  Well,  that  don't  take  long.     Now,  when  was  it  givan  to  the  juqH 

A.  Some  time  in  the  afternoon.  ! 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q"    The  case  was  commenced  Wednesday  morning  and  given  to  ik 
jury  some  time  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.     In  the  afternoon,  just  before  adjournment,  and  the  jury  in  the  cai 
came  into  court  in  the  evening. 

Q.    And  then  there  was  one  other  case  tried  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  there  were  only  four  jury  cases  in  all,  were  there? 

A.    That  is  all  I  recollect. 

Q.  Now,  ivere  there  any  cases  tried  by  the  court?  Were  there 
cases  in  which  the  court  took  evidence  and  tried  the  cases  in  court, 
afterwards  filed  any  decision  with  you  as  clerk? 

A.     I  don't  remember;  I  don't  remember  without  looking  up 
minutes. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  were  very  busy  during  that  term  of 
in  your  clerical  duties,  and  was  not  paying  very  much  attention  to 
Judge? 

A.    I  was  very  busy. 

Q.    Well,  were  you  paying  much  attention  to  the  Judge  ? 

A.     Why,  not  particularly,  outside  of  my  business  with  him. 

Q.    You  sat  with  your  back  to  the  Judge,  didn't  you,  most  of  fl 
time? 

A.    Yes,  when  I  was  busy. 

Q.    You  testified  at  one  time,  before  the  judiciary  committee,  that  fH 
thought  the  Judge  acted  a  little  strange.    Now  you  say  the  Judge 
perfectly  sober  during  all  these  occasions  you  have  spoken  of.     Can 
state  whether  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober  during  that  whole  teni 
court  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to  as  not  proper  cross-e: 
tion.     We  have  only  asked  the  witness  as  to  certain  occasions. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  have  asked  the  witness  whether  there 
any  difference  between  his  conduct  and  appearance  and  actions  at  A 
time  he  has  stated,  than  at  any  other  times  during  the  term  of  cdlj 
now,  I  am  going  to  get  at  that  difference  if  J  can;  that  runs  it  over  ^ 
whole  term  of  court.  = 

The  President  p^ro  tern.    Do  you  object?  1 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes;  I  object  to  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  think  the  question  is  proper. 

Q.     Can  you  state  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  the  Judge  was  p 
fectly  sober  during  all  of  that  term  of  court  ^  ^  j 
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A.  1  didn%  see  anythiug  in  the  Judge  during  that  session  that  led 
me  to  believe  be  was  into'xicated. 

Q.  Daring  that  tarm  of  court;  we  don't  confine  it  now  to  the  ses- 
sion. 

A.  No;  I  didn't  see  anything  in  the  Judge  that  I  thought  indicated 
be  was  intoxicated  during  the  term  of  court. 

Q.    Either  on  the  bench,  or  off  the  bench  ? 

Q.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  any  peculiar  or  strange  actions  in  him  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  anything  that  showed  that  he  was  "very  weary  ?" 

A.  One  evening  I  thought  he  seemed  weary  or  tired  or  somethrag. 
That  is  what  I  attributed  it  to  at  that  time. 

Q.    You  attributed  it  to  his  being  very  tired  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  think  that  is  what  I  testified  to,  four  years  ago.       ^ 

Q.    That  was  one  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  that  was  one  evening. 

Q.    Well,  what  evening  was  that  7 

A.    I  can't  tell,  I  think  it  was  the  last  week. 

Q.    Did  it  attract  your  attention? 

A.    I  think  so.    I  noticed  it  in  talking  with  him  by  mere  remarks. 

Q.    Well,  what  were  they  7    What  did  you  notice  ? 

A.    Why,  he  appeared  somewhat  tired  and  sleepy. 

Q.    Was  he  trying  to  explain  something  to  you  ? 

A.  Nothing;  it  was  some  general  remarks  we  were  having;  I  guess, 
JTWt  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  evening. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  what  the  conversation  was  about? 

A.    No,  I  don't. 

Q*    You  don't  remember  anything  about  it  at  all  do  you? 

A,  Nothing,  only  in  a  general  way,  probably  something  I  was  saying 
to  the  Judge  or  asking  him  something  about. 

Q.    You  noticed  that  there  was  something  the  matter  with  him  did 


A,    I  thought  he  acted  tired  and  weary. 

Q.    And  tlmt  was  all  ? 

A.    And  that  was  all. 

Q.  Simply  tired  and  weary  ?  Didn't  you  testify,  Mr.  Fancher,  at  one 
time  before  a-  judiciary  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  ^^  he  was  either  very  weary  or  something  was  the  matter  with 
him;  I  didn't  think  he  was  right  exactly;"  didn't  you  testify  to  that, 
sir? 

A,    I  don't  rememb^  it,  sir,— the  language  I  used. 

Q.    Well,  is  that  about  what  you  want  to  say  now  ? 

A.  I  would  simply  say  now,  just  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that  I 
thought  he  was  weary  that  evening  or  tired. 

Q<  Do  vou  know  whether  the  «fudge  had  been  drinking  intoxicating 
drinks  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    Had  you  heard  that  he  had  been  ? 

Mr.  Argtanpeb.  We  object  to  that.  Is  that  the  kind  of  evidence 
that  the  managenr  aregoii^  to  bring  in  on  us? 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been,  in  any  way 
atflD? 

Mt.  Arctakdaa.    That  is  objected  to,  as  being  the  same  question. 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  think  it  is  proper  cross-examination.  He  has 
testified  he  was  perfectly  sober;  I  have  a  right  to  ask  him  whether  he 
had  been  drinking,  or  whether  he  knew  he  had  been  drinking,  or 
whether  he  had  any  suspicion. 

The  President  pro  tern.    What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  question  is  now,  whether  he  had  any  reason 
to  believe  during  that  term  of  court  that  Judge  Cox  had  been  drinking 
intoxicating  drinks. 

Mr.  Allis.    That  may  call  for  hearsay  evidence. 

The  President.     I  think  the  question  is  proper. 

The  Witness.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  vou  see  him  going  into  any  saloon  7 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    You  never  go  to  saloons  yourself?    A.     I  do  not. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  him  drinking  during  the  whole  term  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.     No  one  ever  called  your  attention  to  it  ? 

A.    Not  during  the  term. 

Q.    They  did  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Arctandbr.    We  object  to  that. 

The  President  pro  tern,    I  think  the  objection  is  well  taken. 

Examiited  by  Senator  Crooks. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  that  term  of  court  in  1878. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  whole  of  that  term  of  court  you  were  there 
yourself? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  at  any  time  during 
that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    In  court?    A.     No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  you,  or  give  you  any  reasons  to  suppose  that  he 
was  incapaciated  from  doing  his  business  properly  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  there  yourself? 

A.    I  was  there  myself. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  Mr.  Fancher,  if  this  evening  when  you  say,  you 
thought  he  looked  a  little  weary,  or  something  of  the  kind,  whether  that 
was  on  any  of  the  occasions  of  which  I  asked  you  in  your  direct  exam- 
ination ? 

A.    No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.    It  was  not  at  any  of  those  occasions?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  That  McDonald  case  you  mentioned  lasted  five  or  six  days  did 
it? 

A.  I  think  it  was  called  on  Thursday  morning  and  given  to  the  jury 
Tuesday  night  of  the  next  week. 

Q.     Five  full  days?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Dunn  was  an  attorney  in  that  case,  was  he  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  were  several  law  arguments  or  law  points  raised  dur- 
ing that  term  were  there  not,  and  submitted  to  the  Judge  ? 

A.    Oh,  yes,  ^         , 
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WILLIAM    BIRD, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Captain  Bird,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Fairmount,  Minnesota. 

Q.    Do  you  hold  any  official  position  there  now  ? 

A.    I  am  sheriff  of  Martin  county. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  sheriff  of  Martin  county  ? 

A.    Since  1876. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    And  will  be,  probably  all  his  life. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  the  sheriff  of  that  county  and  in  attendance  upon 
court,  at  the  term  of  court  held  by  the  respondent  in  Martin  county  in 
the  month*of  January,  1878? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  was  present  in  court  during  the  whole 
of  that  term? 

A.    I  was  there  the  mopt  of  the  time;  yes  sir. 

Q.    Was  you  there  during  every  session  ? 

A.    Sometime  during  every  session. 

Q.    You  was  there  every  session,  but  probably  not  the  full  session^ 

A.    No,  sir;  I  served  a  good  many  subpoenaes  during  that  session. 

Q.    Where  did  you  serve  them,  in  town  or  out  of  town  ? 

A.    In  town,  mostly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  the  evening  of  that  day  that 
theMcDonald  jury  had  been  sent  out.  The  jury  in  the  case  of  the 
State  against  McDonald? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  recollect  that  evening;  was  you  in  the  court  room  that  even- 
ing? 

A.    I  was  in  the  court  room  a  part  of  the  time  that  eveninff. 

Q.  Was  you  there  when  court  opened  in  the  evening,  or  wnen  it  was 
called? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    How  long  did  court  remain  in  session  that  evening? 

A.    A  very  short  time;  can't  state  just  how  long. 

Q.    Over  an  hour?    A.     I  should  think  not. 

Q.    Or  less?    A.    I  should  think  less  than  an  hour. 

Q.  During  this  session  what  was  the  condition  of  the  respondent  as 
to  sobriety  or  inebriety? 

A.     He  was  sober.  * 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  anjrthing  in  his  manner  or  in  his 
language  peculiar  or  different  from  what  it  was  at  other  times  when  you 
Baw  him? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  anything  different. 

Q.  Your  position  in  court  was  so  that  you  would  face  the  court, 
would  you  not? 

A.  Well,  not  exactly;  the  clerk  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Judge, 
and  I  sat  near  the  clerk. 

Q,    So  the  clerk  did  not  sit  in  front  of  him? 

A.  No  sir.  The  clerk  sat  more  like  my  position  here.  The  Judge 
Bat  here  (indicating)  the  clerk  sat  next  to  him,  and  I  sat  next  to  toe 
derL  ^         . 
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Q.     Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  a  motion  being  made    du: 
that  term  of  court  by  Senator  Wilkinson,  to  dismiss  the  licjuor 
motion  that  rather  created  some  merriment? 

A.     I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.     You  don't  remember  of  that  occasion? 

A.     No  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Sheriff,  if  there  was  any  difference  in  tl 
tions  or  demeanor  of  the  respondent  after  the  second  day  from  wi 
had  been  before? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  any  difference. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  in  his  actions  or  demeanor  the  last 
from  what  there  was  the  first  week? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  any. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  was  more  free  and  easy  after  he  had 
there  for  a  couple  of  days  than  at  first? 

Mr,  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  that  as  immaterial. 

Mr.  Ahctander.     That  is  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     You  made  that  in  the  argument.    There    is 
testimony  upon  that  point  that  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  took  my  argument  out  of  the  book  you  know^ 

The  President.    I  think  the  question  is  proper. 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  may  answer  if  his  manner  and  behavior  m 
more  free  and  easy  just  afterwards  than  it  was  at  first? 

A.  Oh,  about  the  same  I  should  think.  He  was  always  free  m 
easy  during  the  whole  term. 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  at  any  time  during  the  evening  session,  or  duru 
any  part  of  that  term,  give  or  make  an  order  to  either  the  clerk  or  yon 
self,  which  was  unintelligble  or  incongruous? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  1  object  to  that  unless  it  was  applied  to  him 
He  cant't  teU  whether  it  was  unintelligible  to  the  clerk.  He  can  stat 
whether  it  was  unintelligible  to  him. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  ask  you  whether  it  was  unintelligible  to  tht 
clerk.  ,^J 

The  President /wo  tern,    I  think  the  question  is  proper.  3B 

A.     He  made  no  order  to  me  that  I  didn't  understand. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  made  any  order  to  the  clerk  that  you  did 
not  understand. 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  make  any  order  to  any  of  you  that  yoi 
was  incoherent,  and  showed  a  wandering  of  his  mind  ? 

A.     None. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  you  remember  on  the  occasion  of  a 
special  venire,  of  a  question  coming  up  about  issuing  a  special  venirt 
for  a  grand  jury  immediately  after  a  certain  demurrer  had  oeen  decided 
and  sustained? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    You  remember  the  occasion? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  at  that  time? 

A.     He  was  sober,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.     \Va.s  there  any  confusion  in  his  manner  at  that  time? 

A.     None. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  whether  or  not  his  eyes  were  red  and  inflamed? 

A,    I  didi^'t  notice  anything  about  bi9  eyes. 
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Q.    That  was  in  the  day  time  wai  it  not? 

A.    It  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q-    Then  that  question  oaoie  up  in  the  afternoon  during  daylight? 

A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  occasion  of  gome  talk 
or  parley  about  issuing  a  special  venire  for  a  petit  Jury  after  the  second 
grand  jury  had  brought  in  certain  indictments,  if  you  remember  the 
oocasiou. 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    State  what  the  oonditlon  of  Judge  Cox  was  at  that  time. 

A.     Sober. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  was  with  the  Judge  on  the  second  night 
of  the  term,  in  the  evening? 

A.     I  was. 

A.    Where  was  you? 

A.  I  was  at  tiie  house  of  Mr.  Smales,  wJio  lives  about  a  couple  of 
miles  out  of  town. 

Q.    And  had  a  dinner  party  up  there? 

A.     Had  a  dinner  party. 

Q.    It  was  in  the  evening  aftier  court  had  adjourned? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Was  there  wine  and  some  liquors  at  the  table  there? 

A.    There  was. 

Q.    Did  the  Judge  drink  any? 

A.    He  didn't  drink  anything. 

Q.    Did  you  see  it  offered  to  aim  and  he  refuse? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.    He  refused  to  drink,  did  he  ? 

A.    He  refused  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Mana^r  Dunn. 

Q.    He  refused  at  that  time  did  he,  Captain  ? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  at  any  other  time? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to  as  not  proper  crossnexamination. 

The  Witness.    I  did. 

Q.    You  did  see  him  drink? 

A.    I  saw  him  drink,  yes. 

Q.     You  say  you  did  see  him  drink  at  other  times  ? 

A.    At  one  other  time,  yes. 

Q.    Only  one  other  time  ? 

A.     Only  one  other  time. 

Q.    You  was  not  around  with  the  Judge,  was  you? 

A.    I  passed  two  evenings  with  him. 

Q.    \Vnat  evenings  were  those ? 

A.  That  was  the  second  evening  of  the  term,  and  I  think  it  was  either 
the  third  or  fourth  evening.  I  am  not  sure  about  that;  it  was  during 
the  first  week  of  the  term. 

Q.  Well,  you  passed  one  evening  with  him  at  Smales';  where  did  you 
pass  the  other  one  ? 

A.    I  passed  the  other  evening  at  another  Mr.  Smales' — a  brother. 

Q.    And  he  didn't  drink  either  of  these  nights,  did  he? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Oh,  he  did? 
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A.     On  the  fourth  night  he  drank.    I  don't  remember  whether  it 
the  third  or  fourth. 

Q.     Well,  the  second  night  of  the  term  he  didn't  drink,  but  the 
or  fourth  he  did  drink  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    Those  were  the  only  times  you  was  in  his  company,  were 
not,  except  in  court? 

A.    Yes;  that  is,  for  any  langth  of  time.    I  may  have  seen  himj 
number  of  times,  but 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  in  any  saloon  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  go  into  a  saloon  7 

A.    I  never  did. 

Q.    Nor  coming  out  of  one  ?    A.    Nor  coming  out. 

Q.    You  don't  go  yourself  into  saloons  ? 

A.    I  do  sometimes;  yes. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  go  into  saloons  much  during  that  term  of  con: 

A.  I  was  in  a  saloon  once  during  that  term  of  court  to  arrest  a  m 
I  arrested  a  man  who  had  been  indicted  for  selling  liquor,  and  bro^' 
him  before  the  court. 

Q.    Were  there  licensed  saloons  in  that  town  then  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.    What  saloons  were  runninc,  were  running  a  little  out  of  the 
— they  never  allowed  you  to  see  tnem  drinking  in  there,  did  they  ? 

A.     It  was  a  bad  place  for  me  during  a  term  of  court. 

Q.     But  there  were  saloons  running,  weren't  there  7 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  PRt::siDENT.     I  think  the  objection  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  can't  see  why  the  question  is  not  proper,  bttC 
don't  care  about  it. 

Mr.  Alias.    It  is  not  cross-examination,  that,  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     When  you  put  a  witness  on  the  stand,   wl 
swears  that  a  man  is  perfectly  sober  ror  11  days,  I  haven't  got  a  right 
ask  him   where  he  goes,  have  1 7 

Q.     You  were  not  in  court  all  the  time,  were  you,  sir? 

A.    Not  all  the  time. 

Q.     Did  you  go  away  to  serve  subpoenaes? 

A.  JYes,  sir;  about  town.     I  don't  think  I  was  out  of  town. 

Q.     Didn't  you  go  down  into  Faribault  county  to  serve  a  subpoena  T 

A.     I  di'i  not. 

Q.    You  don't  think  you  were  out  of  town  at  all  to  serve  subpceaas 

A.     I  don't  think  so;  I  don't  remember  of  going  out  of  town.     I  ae 
a  deputy  down  to  Faribault  county  to  serve  a  subpoena. 

Q.     You  don't  think  yoU  went  7    A.     I  know  I  did  not. 

Q.     Well,  you  were  at  the  court  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  \re 
you  not? 

A.     Well,  yes. 

Q.     You  had  two  bailiffs  to  attend  to  your  business  in  court  thei 
and  you  were  out  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  were  you  not? 

A.     I  wasn't  out  a  good  deal  of  the  time;  I  was  out  some. 

Q.    Well,  was  you  out  half  of  the  time  7    A,    No,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  say  that  you  were  there  at  every  session  of  the  court  ? 

A.    Some  time  during  every  session,  I  think  I  was  there. 

Q.    Well,  will  you  swear  that  you  were  there  at  every  session  ? 

A.    No,  I  will  not. 
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Q.    There  might  have  been  sessions  you  were  not  there  at  all? 

A.    There  might  have  been;  yes.     But  I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.  When  you  were  there,  did  you  have  any  particular  business  with 
the  Judge  ? 

A.     No,  no  particular  business. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  attract  your  attention  particularly  to  the 
Ju<^e  did  you  ? 

A.     Nothing  special;  no, 

Q.     You  were  keeping  order  in  the  court  room?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     That  was  your  business  ?    A.     Part  of  my  business. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Judge,  to  know  whether 
he  was  entirelv  sober  or  not,  did  you  ? 

A.     I  saw  tne  Judge  sitting  there  beside  me  all  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  you  was  not  sitting  there,  was  you;  you  were  down  around 
keeping  order  in  the  court  room  a  part  of  the  time  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  you  say  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober,  do  you? 

A.     I  do,  yes,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  account  for  a  man's  ebrietv  or  inebriety,  by 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  or  by  the  workings  of  his  body? 

A.     Both. 

Q.  Well,  when  he  is  simply  so  intoxicated  that  it  doesn't  affect  his 
body,  then  how  do  you  ascertain? 

A.  Why,  a  man  might  be  drunk,  a  man  might  be  so  drunk  he 
couldn't  walk,  and  still  I  nave  seen  such  men  that  was  quite  bright  in 
that  condition,  and  vice  versa. 

Q.  Then  you  have  .seen  men  that  could  walk  that  were  not  very 
bright  in  their  heads? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  account  for  the  Judge's  sobriety — ^by  the  work- 
ings of  his  mind,  or  his  body  ? 

A.  Both.  He  didn't  act  drunk  neither  in  his  body  or  mind,  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.     No  indications  whatever  ? 

A.     I  didn't  see  any  indications  of  it. 

Q.  You  remember  the  evening  you  say  the  McDonald  jury  were  sent 
out,  and  you  were  only  there  a  short  time  that  evening? 

A.     I  was  there  until  court  adjourned,  I  tJiiink. 

Q.     Now  what  evening  was  that? 

A.     I  can't  tell  what  it  was. 

Q.     You  don't  remember  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  it  was  in  the  evening  or  afternoon 
do  you  ? 

A.    It  was  in  the  evening. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  sure  the  Judge  charged  the  jury  ? 

A.     I  remember  the  Judge  ordering  supper  for  them  in  the  evening. 

Q.    When  were  they  sent  out? 

A.    I  think  in  the  afternoon. 

Examined  by  Senator  Crooks. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  there  during  the  term  of  court  j  how  long  have  you 
known  Judge  Cox? 
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A.  I  never  saw  him  before  that  term  of  court. 

Q.  You  were  there  ni(>6t  of  the  time  yourieif  ? 

A*  The  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  During  the  business  of  the  court? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  to  the  bedt  of  yoar  judgment  that  that   man  was 
not  drunk  under  any  circumstances? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  He  was  a  sober  man  accoiding  to  your  best  judgment? 

A.  That  is  my  judgment. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     In  regard  to  this  drinking  there  at  the  other  Mr.  Smalee'  tliat 
night,  how  much  did  the  Judge  drink  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  how  much  he  drank,  we  had  a  pitcher  of  beer  tbcnv 
ale,  English  ale,  I  think,  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  A  pitcher  as  big  as  that,  or  bigger.  (Indicating  a  large  pitcher  on 
the  table.) 

A.    Well,  I  really  could  not  say  about  the  sire  of  the  pitcher. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  the  5  udge  drank  more  than  one  glass  7 

A.     He  might  have  drank  more  than  one,  I  could  not  say  ae  to  thai. 

Q.    Anyhow,  he  was  not  intoxicated,  was  be? 

A.     No;  there  was  not  beer  enough.  . 

Senator  J.  B.  (rii.Fir.LAN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness one  question. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  oounsePs  question,  that  yott 
did  not  hear  any  order  communicated  by  the  respondent  to  the  clerk  of 
court  during  that  term  that  indicated  any  incohereney  or  oonfusioa  of 
mind  ? 

A.     I  did  not  hear  any  such  order. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  now  of  any  circumstances  of  the  Judge  toim- 
municating  an  order  at  all  to  the  clerk  during  that  term  ? 

A.     Oil,  yes,  a  great  many  times. 

Q.    Can  you  name  any  particular  one  ? 

A.     I  cannot. 

Q.    How  ?    A.    No,  I  cannot 

Q.     You  cannot?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Nor  what  it  related  to  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  time  were  you  present  in  court  during  tiie 
session  of  the  court  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  should  say  I  was  there  three-quarters  of  the  time  at  least;     ' 
probably  more. 

Q.    Ihree-quarters?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Adams.     I  desire  to  ask  the  witness  one  question. 

Q.  If  ihe  Judge  had  directed  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  make  an  ordsr 
which  would  have  been  out  of  the  usual  tone  of  voice,  or  bis  maimer  of 
speaking,  while  you  were  present,  would  you  have  observed  it  ? 

A.     I  would  have  been  likdy  to,  I  think.  ' 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dtixx. 

Q.     Well  you  might  and  you  might  not? 

A.     Oh,  I  might  not  have  heard  it,  you  know. 

Q.    You  might  not  have  heard  it  ?    A.    Yea, 

Q.    You  might  not  have  been  there? 

A.    I  might  not  have  been  there  at  alL 
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GIDEON  SMALES, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Smales,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    I  reside  ii^  Fairmount. 

Mr.  Abgtander.    This  is  upon  the  same  article,  the  first  article.   . 

Q.  You  reside  at  Fairmount,  Martin  county,  Minnesota,  you  say. 
What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Smales  ? 

A.    My  business  at  present? 

Q.    Yes.-     A.    A  hotel  clerk. 

Q.    What?    A.    Clerk  at  a  hotel. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox,  the  respondent? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  reside  in  Fairmount  during  the  month  of  January,  1878, 
or  near  by  there? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  in  attendance  or  present  at  a  term  of  court  held  by  the 
respondent  in  Fairmount  in  the  month  of  January,  1878? 

A.     xefi. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  term  were  you .  more  particularly  in  attendance 
there? 

A.  More  particularly  during  the  time  that  the  liquor  cases  were  be- 
ing tried. 

Q.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  term? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  he  does  not  say  that. 

Q.    Well,  I  asked  you  that. 

A.    Yes,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 

Q.  You  were  bondsman  for  one  of  the  parties  there,  and  that  brought 
you  into  court? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Were  you  in  court,  more  or  less,  during  the  first  week. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Smales,  if  there  was  any  diflferpnce  in 
the  behavior,  manner  and  conduct  of  the  respondent  in  court  during  the 
last  week,  from  what  it  was  the  first  week  ? 

A.    I  did  not  notice  any. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  condition  of  the  respondent  was 
while  you  were  in  court,  both  the  times  you  were  there  the  first  week, 
and  also  what  it  was  the  second  week,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety? 

A.     I  consider  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober.  ^ 

Q.     All  the  time.    A.     Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  there  were  any  indications  of  anything  else,  either 
in  his  manner,  his  language  or  his  conduct  there  during  any  of  that  time? 

A.     I  did  not  observe  anything. 

Q.  Were  you  out  with  the  Judge,  at  any  social  gatherings  during 
that  term? 

A.    Yes,  I  was  at  a  dinner  party  at  my  brother's  house. 

Q.    That  was  in  the  evening  after  court  had  adjourned? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Were  you  out  more  than  one  evening  ? 

A.    Yes,  tne  Judge  was  at  my  own  house,  once  or  twice. 
162 
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Q,  In  your  own  house  on<»*o*  tM6*'in  the  evening,  after  court  had 
adjourned,  at  a  dinner  party  ? 

A.    No,  just  aisdteiil  gathering. 

Q.  NoW,  at  this  time,  at  your  brothers,  when  there  was  a  dinner  par- 
ty ttiere,  was  there  wine  or  liquors  on  the  table  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  the  Judge  drink  any  ? 

A.    I  didnt  ^^  him  drink  any,  and  I  dont  believe  he  did  drink. 

Jft.  Mana(^r  Dunn.  Oh,  never  mind  what  you  believe,  what  did  you 
see? 

Mr.  Arctandbr.  Well,  give  us  you  best  impresMon,  that'  is  all  we 
want.     Now,  at  the  time  he  was  at  your  housfe,  did  he  drink  any  thc*fe? 

A.    Yes,  he  drank  some  ale  that  I  was  making  at  that  time.' 

Q.    Some hbiwe^ta^de  ale? 

A.    Yes. 

QJ/  TlH*  was  th^  occasion  that  Mr:  Bird,  t^tified  to? 
.A.    I  presume  that  is  the  same  occasion. 

Q.     Did  the  Judge  drink  any  of  it  ? 

A.  We!!;  he  couldn't  have  drank:  very  much,  becatise'  thete  "s^fka  ohly 
a  pitcher  amongst  five  or  six  of  us,  one  pitcher  was  bY-ought  up; 

Q.  And  the  Judge  was  not  intoxicated,  or  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,'  at  any  of  those  times.  When  you  saw  him  theipe  in  the  even- 
ing? 

A.    No. 

Q.  At  the  other  time  when  he  was  at  your  house,  did  he  drink  fmy«- 
thing  then? 

A.    Not  to  my  rem«nbrance. 

CROSS  EXAMINATIOI^. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Mr.  Smales,  how  much  of  the  time  were  you  in  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can^  say  how  much  time  I  was  in  thtafe. 

Q.  Were  you  in  there  at  all  that  first  week  ? 

Ac  I  wad. 

Q.:  Bted  you  any  business  in  there? 

A.  No,  I  had  no  business. 

Q.  Simply  a  looker  on  there  occasionally  ? 

A.  Simply  a  looker  on. 

Qr:  Hadyou  any  business  there  the  second  week? 

A.  Well,  I  took  an  interest  in  the  case,  that  was  aH. 

Q.  Which  case? 

A.  The  State  vs.  Sharpe. 

Q.  He  was  indicted  for  selMng  whisky,  was  he  not  ? 

Av  I  believe  thJrt  was  it. 

Q.  He  kept  a  saloon  there,  did  he  riot? 

Ai  Yc&,  sir; 

Q.  He  was  indicted  for  selling  liquor  without  a  license  ? 

A.  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  licence  that  year. 

Q.  But  he  'kept  a  saldon  there  ? 

A.  He  kept  a  saloon. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  there  odcasiontfliy  ? 

A.  NotofWh. 
Mr.  Arctander.    Where,  in  the  saloon?    We  object  to  that: 
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Q.    Was  the  Judge  in  there? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  never  saw  the  Judge  in  there  ? 

A.     I  never  saw  the  Judge  in  that  saloon. 

Senator  Powers.    What  is  that  last  answer? 

Mr.  Arotandbr.    That  l^e  never  saw  the  Judge  ia  Any  fKilcK>n. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     No,  in  that  saloon.     Now  don't  be  so  shasp. 

Q.    Yqu  were  not  in  court  every  day  were  you,  Mr^^gmi^liM? 

A.    I  think  I  was,  every  day. 

Q.     For  how  much  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Oh,  probably  an  l^our  at  a  time,  just  ^uHSPrdiqg  to .IjQW/jbhe  .pro- 
ceedings interested  me. 

Q.     Well,  what  trials  were  going  on  while  you  were  in  oovrt? 

A.  The  tri^l  that  I  wi^  in&re^ted  in  mpstly  w«s  .MQPa<9^'s,v^nd 
some  others. 

Q.     Were  you  in  court  during  that  trial? 

A.  I  was  there  most  of  tl^e  tii(ia,when  Senator  WilHm9i^;W||8  sji/dak- 
ing. 

Q.    When  I^e  was  speakii^g.? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  wwen't  there  much  of  .t]|e  tii^e  wUeO'  any  of  tUe  if  i^igj^ses 
.  were  testifying,  were  you  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.    You.vere  there  at  the  time  of  the  argument,  you  m^an? 

A.     Maybe  it  was  that. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  any  other  time  than  that,  than  when  the  argu- 
ment was  maide  ? 

A.     Yes,  as  I  told  you,  I  was  in  and  out,  off  and  on,  all  the  time. 

Q.    How  much  of  the  second,  we^k  weje  you  .there  ? 

A.    Probably  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Most  of  the  time  the  second  week,. day. afl^r  (lay, : a|ei|^y  flight 
there?  .       .         •        ^ 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  cases  Wisre  tri^d  while  yqu. warp  there  ? 

A.    I  know  that  the  grand  jury  indicted  a  good  many  and  .thpse  crises 
were  tried. 
-  Q.    bn't  it  a  fret  Mr.  Smales,  that ,  you  were  brojaght  in .^i^nply  by 
your  brother,  and  went  on  Grant  Sharpens  bail  bond  and  went  out  ag^ia? 

A.     Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.     Didn't  you  go  on  his  bail  bond  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  come  into  court  and  sign  it  in  court  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Then  you  went  out  right ^fter  that,  didn't  you. 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Well,  you  don't  know. whether  you  stayed  there,  do  ypu? 

A.    No,  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.    Now,  what  day  of  the  week  was  that? 

A.     I  can  not  recollect. 

Q,    How  long  after  the  McDonald  case  was  tried  was  it  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  think  about  three  or  four  days. 

Q,  Well,  between  the  time  of  the  McDonald  case  and  you  coming 
in  th<arQ  to  goon  that  bail  bond,|how^much  of  the  time  wereyouin  court? 

A*     I  t^U  you  I  was  in  and  out •  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Then  your  attendance  in  court  oonsiated  principally  of ,  tftie 
time  when  thd  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  G];iiajtjS^rp^.was 
being  tried,  was  it  not  ? 
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A.    Yes,  principally,  but  not  all  the  time. 

Q.     How  long  aid  it  take  to  try  that  case?  I 

A.    The  case  of  the  State  vs.  Sharpe  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     About  a  day  and  a  half. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  were  in  court  most  ot 
the  time?  i 

A.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  mean  to  say  that  whenever  I  had  m 
little  time  to  spare  I  would  go  into  court  and  stay  an  hour  or  two  and  I 
might  go  out. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  were  there  most  of  the  time  during  the  lai^ 
week?  J 

A.    I  say  most  of  the  time  I  spent  in  there  was  during  the  last  wed^ 

Q.     Wa,sn't  the  most  of  the  time  that  you  put  in  during  the  last  week 
when  that  case  was  tried,  except  occasionally,  and  wasn't  that  all? 
'     A.     No,  that  was  not  all. 
•  '  Q.     How  many  days  of  the  last  week  was  there  court? 

A.     I  can't  tell. 

Q.     Do  you  know  how  many  days  you  were  in  court  at  all? 

A.    No,  I  can't  recollect  that.  i 

'^-  Mr.  Akcfander.     I  will  state,  Mr.  President,  that  our  last  witne«| 

upon  this  article,  Senator  Wilkinson,  is  not  present.    He  has  gone  %d, 

Montana,  and  we  expect  him  in  time  for  another  article,  upon  whieh  wd 

have  called  him,  and  we  shall  ask  leave  then  to  introduce  him  npoiU 

article  one.    We  will  proceed  to  proofs  under  article  two.  | 

I 

DANIEL    MURPHY 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Abctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside?    A.    Waseca.  \ 

Q.    What  is  your  business?    A.    Farming  there  now.  i 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox?  i 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him?    A.    Since  1870. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  in  the  year  1879,  besides  being  a  fiir- 
mer?  ,  j 

A.    In  1879? 

Q.    Yes.  •  i 

A,    Deputy  Sheriff  of  Waseca  county.  : 

Q.  Were  vou  not,  as  such  deputy  sheriff,  in  attendance  upon  a  teim 
of  court  held  by  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  in  Waseca,  in  the ; 
months  of  March  and  April,  in  the  year  1879.  i 

A.     I  was.  ' 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  around  the  court,  I  mean  as  to  what  yoa^ 
had  to  do. 

A.     I  attended  court  regularly. 

Q.     Were  you  court  bailiff  or  jury  bailiff,  or  what? 

A.     My  business  was  in  the  court  room  all  the  time. 

Q.  Your  business  was  in  the  court  room  all  the  time;  you  were  the 
court  bailiff  to  take  charge  of  the  court  room  and  to  open  court,  todoeo 
it,  etc.,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  court  room? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  in  constant  atten- 
dance upon  that  court,  from  beginning  to  ena? 

A.     I  was,  except  when  I  would  be  sent  out  by  order  of  the  court. 

Q.     For  a  short  time? 

A.     On  short  messages  around  town. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  every  session  during 
that  term  of  court? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    Morning,  noon  and  evening  sessions? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  Mr.  Murphy,  what  the  condition  of  the 
respondent  was  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  at  that  term  of  court,  and  all 
that.    You  understand  my  question  do  you  not? 

A.     I  don't  exactly  understand  it. 

Q.     What  was  the  respondent's  condition  as  to  sobriety? 

A.     Sobriety? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.     I  sliould  call  him  sober  all  through  the  term  of  court. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  should  call  him  sober,  how  do  you  mean  to  be 
understood,  that  you  nave  any  doubt  about  his  being  sober? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  his 
appearance,  if  there  was  any  difference  in  his  appearance,  his  manner, 
Ms  conduct  or  his  language  in  the  latter  part  of  that  term  from  what  it 
had  been  in  the  first  part,  the  first  week  say? 

A.     I  had  no  occasion  to  notice. 

Q.    Well  did  you  notice  anything? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    You  were  right  there? 

A.     I  was  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  such  a  position  in  the  court  room,  that  you  could 
see  the  Judge  from  your  seat  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  facing  him  ? 

A.     No,  I  was  not  facing  him. 

Q.     How  were  you  sitting  towards  him  ? 

A.  Well,  the  Judge's  bench  was  about  the  centre  of  the  court  room 
on  the  north  side,  and  at  his  right  hand  side  sat  the  clerk,  and  I  sat  to 
the  right  of  the  clerk. 

Q.     So  that  you  were  at  his  side  ? 

A.  Partly  at  his  side;  I  used  to  sit  a  little  out  from  the  wall  feeing 
him. 

Q.     Facing  towards  the  court? 

A.    Yes,  but  not  right  in  front  of  him. 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  or  not  there  were  any  peculiarities  about  the 
Judge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term,  that  there  were  not,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  term  ? 

A.     I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  know  anything  about  the  Judge 
suffering  from  any  malady  at  that  term  of  court,  any  sickness  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    What  waa  it? 

A.    He  had  a  boil. 

Q-    Where  ?    On  his  posterior  ? 
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A.    It  wna  dowu  m  that  directioji. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether,  or  npt  .be  0eQPMd  to,  aufifer  d,u4pg  tJmt 
term  from  that? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.    Constantly  7    A.'    Yes,  sir. 

.  Q.  Now,,  state  whether  or  not  he  had  that  boil  and  i^med  to  be  suf- 
fering from  it  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  court,  the  ia^t  ^nd  of  the 
court? 

A.    Up  to  the  very  last  part  of  the  court,  all  through  the  term. 

Q.  Now  I  will  call  your  attention  particularly,  Mr.  Murphy,  to  the 
^proing  of  the  second  of  April,  the  day  when  the  trial  of  the  case  of 
Powers  vs.  Hermann  commenced;  you  remember  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Well,  the  day  when  that  trial  commenced? 

A.    The  first  day  it  commenced  ? 

Q.    Yes,  the  first  day  it  commenced  ? 

A.    Was  that  the  2nd  day  of  April? 

Q.  The  2nd  of  April;  that  is  m  evidence  already.  Were  there  any 
signs  of  inebriety  or  the  influence  of  liquor  or  any  intoxicatlQa  about  .the 
Judge  at  that  titne  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 
.  Q.    Duriag  the  whole  day  ? 

A.    No,,  sir. 

Q.    Or  during  any  part  of  the  day  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  in  court  the  next  morning.  I  will/ call 
your  attention  to  that,  that  is,  the,  morning  when  court  bad  adjourned 
in  the  forenoon,  after  it  had  set  a  little  while,  were  you  in.  court  there 
that  morning  when  court  opened  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  respondeat  whoix  he  came  jn  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    What  time  did  he  come  into  court  ? 

A.  Probably  a  minute  and  a  half  or  two  minutes,  or  probably  t^ree 
minutes  before  it  was  time  to  open  court. 

Q,    What  did  he  do  when  he  came  there? 

A.  Hejcame  up  the  stairs;  when  he  came  up  the  stairs  he  went  to 
the  stove;  the  stove  stands  between  the  h^aa  of  the  sb^irs  and  the 
Judge's  stand;  he  came  up  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  kind  of  warmed 
his  hands  at  the  front  of  the  stove,  and  went  .from  the  stove  to.  the  hat 
rack,  right  back  of  the  clerk's  desk,.and  hung  his  overcoat  and  hat  on 
the  hat  rack,  and  then  took  his  seat  on  the  Judge's  bench. 

Q,    Then  after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  then  what  did  he  do? 

A.  Well,  he  sat  there,  probably  a  minute  and  a  half  or  so,  and  he 
motioned  to  me  to  open  court,  and  I  opened  court. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  he  always  gave  the  sign  to  you  to  open  court, 
was  by  nodding  his  head  to  you  after  he  got  on  the  bench? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  that 
morning? 

A.     He  was  sober,  so  fiEir  as  I  could  see. 

Q.    Sober,  so  far  as  you  could  see  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  stay  in  the  court-room  for  a  while  ? 

A.    Not  very  long. 
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Q-    Well,  you  stayed  there  for  a  while? 

A.  I  prolmbly  stayed  there  fifteen  or  twenty  mititites,  maybe  longer, 
maybe  a  little  bit  longer. 

Q.  State  whether  there  were  any  arguments,  objections,  rulings,  etc., 
while  you  sat  in  there  at  that  time? 

A.  The  lawyers  got  lip  and  made  »ome  kind  of  an  argument  at  the 
bar  themselves,  some  kind  of  a  motion  I  think  it  wail;  I  dont  remem- 
ber exactly  what  it  was;  I  didnt  pav  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.    The  Judge  talked  and  decided  it  ? 

A.  Well  he  talked  some  while  they  were  talking,  spatting  back  and 
forth  there. 

Q.     While  the  lawyers  were  spatting  backwards  and  forth? 

A.     Yes. 

Q-     He  spoke  up  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     You  neard  him  talk  at  the  time?    A;    Yes. 

Q.     State  whether  or  not,  his  talk  was  plain? 

A.  So  far  as  I  could  hear  from  where  I  was;  I  didnt  pay  mUch*  at- 
tentten  to  it. 

Q.  State  in  what  condition  his  hair  w^,  whether  it  was  combed  or 
uncombed,  dishevelled  ? 

A.  I  didn*t  remark  anything  unusual  about  his  hair;  no  more  than 
it  ever  was. 

Q.    State  whefther  or  not,  his  eyes  were  blood-shot? 

A.     Well,  I  never  noticed  his  eyes. 

Q.     Did  vou  ever  notijce  anything  about  his  eyes  at  all  ? ' 

A.  I  didn't  see  anything  about  them  to  draw  my  attention  to  himter 
to  that. 

Q.    State  whether  or  nt^,  he  acfted  sleepy,  or  as  if  he  was  half  asleej)  ? 

A.     I  was  not  in  the  court-room  long  enough  to  notice. 

Q.    Well;  while  you  wet^  there  ?  *  *  A.    Not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.     He  was  lively  enough  while  you  were  there?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Just  as  usual? 

A.    Just  as  I  have 'always  seen  him,  I  think. 

Q.  After  you  sat  there  awhile,  ycru  said  you  went  out  of  the  court- 
room; who  sei^t  you  out  ? 

A.     The  Judge. 

Q.  He  beckoned  you  to  come  up  and  speak  to  him  and  beisent  you 
out? 

A.     Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  CoLLfNS.    We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes;  I  have  no  dcrubt  it  is  imtnttterial. 

Mr.  Manager  DtrwN.  Ndt  only  immaterial  but  leading  and  you 
know  it. 

Mr.  AR(?rA'!WJteR.    It  is  leading  and  I  'Withdraw  tt. 

Q.     How  did  you  come  to  go  out  of  the  court  room  that  morning? ' 

A.  The  Judge  called  me  up'  to  the  stand  and  told  me  to  go  to  the 
ttttm'flffid  seeif  the  train  wa^  on  time.  There  was  a  witness  or  a  lawyer 
coming,  or  somebody;  I  don't  remember  what  it  was  now. 

Q.     You  wettt,  did  y<m? 

A.     I  went  to  the  tniin. 

Q.     How  long  did  you  stay  away  before  you  came  back  again  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  quite  a  little  way  from  the  court  house  up  to  the  tittin, 
probably  half  or  three  Quarters  of  an  hour,  may  be  an  hour. 

Q.     When  you  came  Wk,  wSB  the  cotnt  in  session  ? 
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A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  walked  down  toward  the  court  house,  did  Jj 
notice  anybody  from  there,  and  if  so  who  was  it? 

A.  I  noticed  the  crowd  coming  out  from  the  court  room;  a  pail; 
them  had  got  out  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.     Got  out  of  the  court  house  and  got  on  to  the  sidewalk  ? 

A.  Got  on  to  the  sidewalk  and  were  going  up  the  street;  Il| 
some  of  them  at  the  corner  of  the  first  block. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  r  did  not. 

Q.     You  went  into  the  court  house  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q,    Who  did  you  find  in  the  court  house  ? 

A.     The  clerk. 

Q.     Mr.  Hayden,  Jim  Hayden  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Where  was  he  ? 

A.  He  was  doing  something  ;  he  was  standing,  I  think,  in  front.^ 
his  desk,  handling  ov^r  some  papers. 

Q.     Working  there  with  his  papers  ? 

A.  He  was  not  working;  he  was  not  inside  where  he  usually  sits;  I 
was  outside  handling  some  papers.  ] 

Q.  Now,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  afternoon  of  that  dm 
Were  you  in  court  there  when  court  opened  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  when  court  adjourned  to  that  morning  ;  1  doi 
remember. 

Q.     Were  you  there  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  was  there  in  the  afternoon  or  not}- 
was  tliere  in  the  evening  session. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  or  inebrki 
then? 

A.    I  should  call  him  as  sober  as  I  ever  saw  him. 

Q.     You  would  call  him  as  sober  as  you  ever  saw  him  ?    A.     YeB* 

Q.  The  next  day  during  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  in  the  PofKI 
vs.  Hermann  case,  now  was  he  then  ? 

A.     The  next  day  ? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.    That  was  the  fourth  ? 

Q.     That  was  the  fourth,  on  Friday. 

A.     The  third  day  of  the  trial?    Oh,  he  was  sober  then.  -^ 

Q,     During  the  whole  day  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fifth  day  of  April,  the  <& 
upon  which  the  jury  was  charged  in  the  Powers  case,  and  tney  INI 
sent  out.  Do  you  recollect  that  day,  the  Saturday  on  which  the  jH 
went  out?  jj 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  him  charging  that  jury  more  particubd|| 
than  any  others;  I  was  there  when  he  charged  all  the  juries,  always  a 

Q.     Do  you  know  Judge  Ed^erton  ?    A.     I  do, 

Q.     Do  you  remember  of  seeing  him  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     Arguing  a  motion  ? 

A.     He  had  some  kind  of  a  motion  there,  I  don't  remember  what 
was. 

Q.    Youremember  that  occasion?    A.    Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  at  that  time,  what  was  the  Judge's  condition  ?  was  he  sober 
or  otherwise  ? 

A.    I  should  call  him  sober. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  anything  else  ? 

A.    I  did  not  notice  any  thins  that  was  wrong. 

Q.    You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Blower,  are  you  not? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Your  brother-in-law?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    The  man  who  was  a  witness  in  this  case  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  now  desire  to  call  ^our  attention  to  the  occasion  upon  which  he 
testifies, — ^have  you  read  his  testimony  ? 

A.     No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Well,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Blower  testi- 
fied that  on  a  certain  evening  during  the  court  he  met  Judge  Cox  in  the 
sidoon  of  WoUenstein  and  l£ill  and  that  you  were  with  him  drinkintf  i^i 
the  bar,  and  that  thereafter  one  Baker,  the  night  watchman,  took  Jt^Im 
Cox  home  up  to  tiie  hotel;  do  vou  remember  that  occasion?  ^ 

A.    I  do. 

Q*    You  remember  that  occasion  ? 

A.     I  remember  of  a  night  watch  taking  Judge  Cox  to  the  hotel. 

Q.     What  did  that  taking  consist  in  ? 

A.    I  should  call  it,  Judge  Cox  taking  Baker  to  the  hotel. 

Q.    You  would  call  it  Ju^  Cox  taking  the  night  mM/k^HmhfMiT 

A.    Yes,  I  should  call  it  so. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  Judge  Cox  at  that  time,  at  thA  limt  W[hen 
he  went  up  with  Mr.  Baker  to  the  hotel? 

A.    He  was  sober. 

Q.    Did  he  stagger? 

A.    No,  sir;  that  is,  the  night  I  was  with  him. 

Q.    Yes,  the  night  that  he  went  up  with  the  night  TratrilMfinffc^ 

A.  Yes,  if  there  was  another  night  I  dont  remember  anytitniig^ateui 
it 

Q.  But  you  remember  the  fact  of  being  in  Smith's  saloon,  that  is 
the  one  I  had  reference  to;  I  suppose  it  is  the  one  you  had  reference  to. 

A.  We  went  frpm  McGovem's  ofEbe,  me  and  the  Judge  tbii  evefling;. 
in  the  first  place;  the  hotel  was  locked. 

Q.  WeU,  you  remember  of  being  in  the  saloon  that  night  witili 
the  Judge  when  Blower  came  in? 

A.  I  don't  remember  whether  Blower  was  there  or  not;  I  don't  re- 
member anything  about  Blower  being  there;  he  probably  was  there, 
becanse  he  is  there  pretty  often. 

Q.  You  remember  about  Mr.  Baker,  ^the  night-watchman,  being 
there? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  having  a  lantern  with  him  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  that  there  was  a  lantern. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  about  a  lantern  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  the  lantern;  I  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to  that  part  of  it;  my  impression  is,  that  he  had  no  lan- 
tern at  the  time  he  went  down  with  us. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  of  him  and  Judge  Cox  going  to  the  hotel 
together,  that  night,  and  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober  then  ? 

A.    Yes.' 
153 
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CR068-EXAMIHATI0N, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  that,  Mr.  Murphy  ? 

A.  About  midnight,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  it  after  eleven  o'clock? 

A.  I  should  think  it  was. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  about  that? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  so  positive;  it  was  late  at  night. 

Qj  You  say  you  went  from  McGovern's  office  over  to  the  hotel  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  hotel  was  closed?  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  went  from  there  to  the  saloon  ? 

A.  No;  Mr.  Cox — Yes;  we  went  to  the  saloon. 

>        Q,  The  Judge  and  you  together  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  where  had  you  l^en  before  you  went  to  McGovem's  oflSoi 

A.  I  think  I  met  the  Judge  at  the  hotel  after  the  evening  ses43ioa; 
am  pretty  sure  that  I  met  him  and  Dr.  Cummings  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  And  you  went  from  there,  where? 

A.  To  AlcGovern's  office. 

/^        Q.  Then  you  went  from  there  to  the  hotel  and  found  it  locked  ? 

A.  Yes. 

&,       Q.  Aod  then  to  the  saloon  ?    A.     Yes. 

i,        Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

r        A.  Not  over  four  or  five  minutes.  i 

Q.  Did  you  drink  anything  there? 

A.  I  presume  we  did. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  you  did  or  not? 

H»       A.  We  probably  might  have  taken  a  drink. 

,         Q.  Do  you  remember  who  was  there? 

A.  I  don't  remember,  we  went  in  search  of  Baker. 

Q.  You  were  hunting  up  the  night  watchman  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  where  did  you  go  then  ? 

A.  From  the  saloon  do  you  mean  ?  : 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  we  went  along. 

Q.  Now,  was  Judge  Cox  taking  Baker  to  the  hotel,  or  taking  you  f 
the  hotel? 

A.  He   was  taking  him   to  let  him  in,  because  Baker  had  a  nigU 
key. 

Q.  He  was  not  taking  Baker  because  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  meeting  Judge  Cox  at  any  other  night  I 
that  saloon  ? 

A.  1  do. 

Q.  Any  number  of  nights;  on  more  than  one  ? 

A.  No  othernight. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  that  ? 

A.  Oh,  we  went  from  the  hotel,  me  and  him,  and  another  man,  upt 
the  saloon,  after  that  evening  session.  ' 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

A.  Well,  we  didn't  stay  in  the  saloon  at  all. 
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Q,  Whiat  do  you  mean;  do  you  mean  you  went  i^ht  out  and  went 
back  to  the  hotel? 

A.    No. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean? 

A.    We  went  right  through  the  saloon* 

Q.  Went  right  through  the  saloon,  through  the  back  yard,  do.  you 
mean? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Then  where  did  you  go;  tell  us  where  you  went  ? 

A.     Into  a  sitting  room  at  the  end  of  the  building. 

Q.     A  little  ante-room  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

A.     Probably  an  hour. 

Q.     That  was  a  room  connected  with  the  saloon  ? 

A.     It  was  in  the  building.    . 

Q.     Connected  with  it  ? 

A.  It  was  not  connected  by  a  door;  we  had  to  go  through  a  dpor 
into  the  hall  and  then,  into  this. 

Q.     It  was  used  by  the  owners  of  the  saloon  ?    A.    Yes, 

Q-     For  what  purpose? 

A.     For  a  sitting  room. 

Q.     For  cards? 

A.    Well,  I  presume  they  use  cards  in  there. 

Q.     Who  was  in  there  ?     • 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  know  what  this  is  done  for,  but  we  object  to 
it  as  not  proper  cross-examination.  We  have  not  brought  out  anything  as 
to  this  occasion  on  the  direct. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    No  you  have  not  brought  it  out. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Then  we  object  to  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  My  recollection  is  that  in  the  direct  exam- 
ination you  covered  all  the  time  during  that  term. 

Mr.  A'^rctfander.     In  court  but  not  outside  of  court.       .    . 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  think  the  evidence  covered  the  whole  time 
of  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  And  they  endeavor  to  show  that  it  was  one 
night,  and  I  am  showing  that  it  is  on  another. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  think  the  question  is  proper,  but  I  will 
submit  it,  if  it  is  thought  of  sufficient  importance. 

Mr.  AcRTANDER    Oh,  ifio;  we  withdraw  our  objection. 

Q.     Were  you  playing  cards  there? 

A.    Yes. 

Q,     How  late  did  you  stay  ? 

A,     I  don't  remember  when  we  went  in  or  when  we  came  out. 

Q.    State  as  near  as  you  can. 

A.     Oh,  it  may  have  been  half  past  nine  or  t«n  o'clock. 

Q.    Mr.  Blower  was  there  ? 

A.    No,  he  was  not. 

Q.    You  are  sure  about  that? 

A.    Yes,  I  am  sure  about  that. 

Q.     Mr.  Baker?  ; 

A.     I  can't  say  about  that. 

Q.    You  stayed  as  long  as  the  Judge  stayed? 

A.     Yes,  and  after. 

Q.    He  went  away  and  kft  you  there  ?  .  ) 

A.    Yes.  ■ 
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Q.  Now,  Mr.  Mntphy ,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April, — on  the 
morning  of  the  8rd  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  that  you  testified  that  the 
Judge  came  in  there,  was  it  a  cold  day  ? 

A.    Not  very  cold. 

Q.    You  had  a  fire  in  the  stove? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Judge  walked  in  and  walked  up  to  the  stove  to  warm  his 
hands? 

A.    Oh,  he  used  to  walk  up  to  that— just  kind  of  walked — 

Q.    And  then  went  andihung  his  coat  on  the  hooks  ? 

A.    Yes,  on  the  hat  rack. 

Q.    Did  he  make  any  remarks  to  you? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Then  went  and  sat  on  the  bench  ? 

A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    Looked  up  at  the  clock,  nodded  his  head,  and  you  opened  court? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  how  long  ago  was  that,  Mr.  Murphy? 

Q.    How  long  ago? 

Q.    How  many  years? 

A.    Three  years  ago. 

Q.    You  remember  distinctly  just  what  the  Judge  did  that  morning? 

A.    Thai  morning  the  court  aajoumed,  if  it  was  the  third  of  April. 

Q.  Now,  won't  you  tell  us  why  you  remember  so  distinctly  about  the 
Judge  coming  into  the  court  room  and  warming  his  hands,  walking  up 
to  the  hat  rack  and  hanging  up  his  hat,  going  to  the  bench,  looking  at 
the  clock,  and  nodding  to  you  to  open  court? 

A.    I  remember  that  was  his  usual  way  of  coming  in  every  morning. 

Q.    Well,  do  you  remember  that  morning  in  particular? 

A.    I  remember  that  is  the  way  he  came  in  every  morning. 

Q.    That  is  the  way  he  came  in  every  morning? 

A.    Yes.    . 

Q.    And  you  don't  remember  that  morning  any  more  than  any  other? 

A.    No,  not  particularly. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  suppose  you  did.  Now,  you  say  that  morning 
he  walked  up  to  the  stove,  warmed  his  hands,  stopped  and  looked  up  ti 
the  clock,  and  nodded  to  you? 

A.    He  always  looked  at  the  clock. 

Q.    You  remember  he  went  through  all  these  performances  ? 

A.    He  done  that  most  ever}  morning. 

Q.    You  remember  that  distinctly  ? 

A.  That  was  his  usual  way  of  coming  in;  kind  of  swinging  up  stairs 
and  swinging  over  to  the  stove. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  didn't  have  a  fire'in  the  stove  on  that  day  he  didn't 
doit? 

A.    There  was  a  fire  in  it. 

Q.    You  are  positive  about  that? 

A.    We  always  have  a  fire. 

Q.  You  are  positive  there  was  a  fire  in  that  stove  every  morning  that 
term? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  room  got  very  warm  durine  the  day  ? 

A.    It  used  to  get  warm  so  that  we  nad  to  open  the  windows. 

Q.    NpW)  after  the  Judge  opened  court,  what  was  done  in  the  case? 
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A.    Wdl,  ^e  first  thing  tbat  was  done  was  some  kind  of  a  motion. 

Q.    You  are  sure  about  that  ? 

A.    No,  there  was  a  witness  on  the  stand. 

Q.    Now,  who  was  that  witness  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  Powers. 

Q.    What  were  they  doing  with  Powers  ? 

A.    I  think  he  was  on  the  stand  the  evening  before. 

Q.  Yee,  I  presume  he  was,  but  what  were  they  doing  with  him  that 
mominff? 

A.    I  dont  remember. 

(^  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  cross-examining  or  examiaini^ 
him,  doyou? 

A.  Tney  hadnt  said  but  very  little  to  him,  anyhow;  it  was  on  ecoea- 
•»tmination,  I  think. 

Q.    Who  was  cross-examining  him  ? 

A.    Mr.  Cbllister. 

Q.    You  are  positive  about  that?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  are  as  positive  about  that  now  as  you  are  about  anything? 

Mr.  Arcvamder.    We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Ifonager  Collins.    Now,  don't  interfere. 

Mr.  Arctandbr.  The  court  has  .already  held  that  that  question  10 
not  a  proper  one. 

The  Witness.    I  mean  Lewis  was  cross-examining. 

Q.    You  mean  Lewis  was  cross-examining  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Now,  Mr.  Arctander,  you  don't  object  so  much 
as  Tou  did.  . 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  stand  here  for  my  rights  all  the  same;  that  is  not 
a  pioper  question,  and  you  know  it.  President  Oilman  has  already  de- 
cided that. 

Q.  Now,  did  they  cross-examine  him  when  they  got  into  this  alter- 
cation? 

A.  They  had  only  a  few  words;  I  was  just  in  court;  I  didnt  hear 
only  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.    Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  they  commenced? 

A.,  Oh,  it  was  not  that  long;  he  didn't  ask  him  more  than  one  ques* 
tion. 

Q.    And  then  something  happened  ? 

A.    There  was  an  objection. 

Q.    And  then  what  was  said  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  what  was  said;  there  was  some  cross-firing, 

Q.    Any  ruling  of  the  court  ? 

A.    He  meddled  in  once  in  awhile? 

Q.    Well,  he  meddled  in,  once  in  awhile  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  was  that  going  on? 

A.  I  didn^  stay  very  long;  I  didn't  stay  over  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes. 

Q.    And  then  you  went  away? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you  were  gone  how  long? 
-^^A.    Probably  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters,  or  may  be  an  hour. 

Q.    The  court  had  adjourned,  and  you  did't  see  anything  of  the  judge? 

A.     X  es. 

Q.    You  went  up  to  the  court  house  and  there  you  found  Mr.  Hay  den? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  Mr.  HByden  was  there? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  else  was  in  there? 

A.  There  was  nobody  else. 

Q.  Nobody  else? 

A.  I  met  Dell  Rod  ell  going  down  stairs. 

Q.  And  you  met  Dell  Rodell  going  down  stairs,  and  found  Mr.  Hi 
den  up  stairs? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

A.  I  lion't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  at  all? 

A.  Yes,  I  stayed  and  talked  a  little  while. 

Q.  And  then  wlicre  did  you  go? 

A.  I  don't  remember  where  I  went  after  that. 

Q,  You  don't  know  where  Hayden  went? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  away  with  you? 

A.  No;  Hayden  went  away  before  I  did. 

Q.  Now  when  did  you  next  see  jludge  Cox? 

A.  That  evening. 

Q.  At  what  time? 

I  A.  W^ell,  it  was  the  evening  session;  I  think  it  was  about  sev 

I  o'clock  or  half  pa.st  seven. 

w  Q.  During  this  term  of  court,  Mr.  Murphy,  ^o  you  know  of  Jud 

("  Cox  drinking? 

(  A.  I  saw  him  drink  beer. 

Q.  Except  at  the  times  I  mean  when  you  have  mentioned;  did  y 
-at  other  times  see  him  drinking. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  in  the  term  of  court,  the  first  week  or  the  second? 

A.  All  through  the  term. 

Q.  You  saw  him  flrinking  all  through  the  term? 

•  A.  He  drank  beer. 

Q.  Well  di<^^l  you  go  with  him  at  recess? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  other  time? 

/  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drink  during  the  recess  of  court? 

A. ,   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  did  you  see  him  drink? 

A.  In  the  evening,  after  the  court  was  over. 

Q.  In  tlie  evening,  after  the  court  was  over  you  saw  him  drink?. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Around  in  the  saloons?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  his  room,  and  at  that  time  in  the  ante-room,  in  the  room- 
saloon. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Saturday  the  5th  day  of  April,  Mr.  Murphj 

A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  Not  particularly  ? 

A.  Satunlay,  the  oth  of  April,  court  was  not  in  session. 

Q.  Court  was  not  in  session  ? 
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'  A.    Court  had  adjourned,  had  it  not?    I  don't  remember. 

•  Q.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Taylor,  an  attorney  from  Kasson  ? 
A.     Taylor? 

a    Yes.    A.    No. 

Q.     You  know  Greneral  Edgerton? 

A.     I  know  him  by  sight;  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  a  case  that  was  argued  by  him  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  anything  about  what  case  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  a  case  being  argued  there  by  Mr.  Bentley  of 
Winona,  Judge  Edgerton  and  Mr.  Taylor  ? 

A.  I  know  BenUy  was  there;  and  Edgerton  had  a  motion,  and  Bent- 
ley  of  Winona. 

Q.     What  day  was  thai  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  what  day  it  was. 

Q.    Were  you  present  in  court?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Was  it  in  the  forenoon  or  the  afternoon? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.     Did  you  pay  anv  attention  to  the  Judge  that  day  ? 

A.     No;  not  particularly. 

•  Q.     Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  him  during  any  of  the  days  you 
have  testified  to  ? 

A.     No;  nothing  more  than  usual;  noticed  him  coming  in  and  out. 
Q.     That  was  about  all  ? 

A.  And  his  motions  and  decisions,  or  motions  and  one  thing  and  ^xi^ 
other. 

•  Q.     How  lox\g  had  you  known  Judge  Cox  at  that  time  ? 
A.     I  had  known  him  nine  years,  1  guess. 

Q.     Well  acquainted  with  him,  were  you  ? 

A.  Pretty  well  acquainted  with  him;  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
him  at  St.  Peter. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  enough  attention  to  that  matter,  that  Edgerton 
and  Bentley  had,  to  tell  us  what  it  was  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not,  and  I  remember  at  the  time,  too. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Senator  Daniel  Buck  of  Mankato,  are 
you  not? 

A.     I  have  seen  him;  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  talk  with  hina  about  that  subject? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did;  I  might  have  talked  with  him,  and  I 
might  not;  I  don't  remember  of  having  done  so. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  talking  with  him  about  this  matter  of  Judge 
Cox's  drunkenness  at.  Waseca? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Q.  Mr.  Murphy,  you  say  you  went  hunting  up  Mr.  Baker  that  night, 
what  were  you  hunting  him  for  ? 

•  Mr.  Manager  Collins.  He  has  testified  to  that,  and  explained  it. 
Q.  Wasn't  it  to  get  a  key  ?  The  door  of  the  hotel  was  locked  ?  • 
A.    Yes. 

Q.     Now,  at  the  time  you  were  there,  playing  cards  with  Judge  Cox 
in  the  sitting  room  or  parlor  was  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  that  time  ? 
A.    No,  sir. 
Q.    Now,  I  want  you  to  say,  whether  at  the  times  you  have  testified^ 
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t^  you  saw  Jadge  Cox  drinking  in  the  evening^  whethtoor  not  at  «q 
9f  those  times  he  had  drank  to  exceed,  or  drank  to  exceea  in  your  pna 
ence,  so  as  to  be  intoxicated  ? 

A.  He  never  drank  anything  but  beer  during  the  term  of  ooiut|.  i| 
my  presence. 

Q.  Well,  a  man  can  drink  beer  to  exoess,  but  did  he  drink  onpngii  ji 
your  presence  to  make  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.    No,  he  did  not  drink  enough,  in  my  presence. 

Q.    Nor  was  he  intoxicated  in  your  presence? 

A.    No,  sir.  i 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  ^ 

Q.    Was  he  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  any  time  that  tmn? 

A.     If  he  drank  any  he  was  under  the  influenoe. 

Q.  Then  you  think  when  a  man  drinks  anything  he  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor? 

A.    I  think  he  must  be. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Murphy,  what  degree  of  intoxication,  do  yon  dam  fl 
man  must  have  reached  before  you  could  call  him  drunk?  { 

Mr.  Arctandeb.    We  object  to  that  as  improper. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  think  the  question  is  proper,  and  I  «il 
admit  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  the  objection  is  withdrawn.  i 

Q.  You  say  that  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  Uqaor  when  he  hai 
dxank  anything;  now,  won't  you  tell  us  when  he  arrives  at  the  itage  oi 
drunkenness,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A,    When  he  gets  full,  I  suppose. 

Q.    When  he  gets  "  full,"  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  i 

A.  Well,  I  can't  explain  drunkenness;  I  can't  explain  it  firom  one 
8ta(Be  to  another;  I  haven't  got  good  language  enough  to  do  it;  I  am  as| 
n  physician. 

Q.    You  can  tell  us  when  you  consider  a  man  drunk? 

A.    No,  I  cannot. 

Q.    Would  you  consider  a  man  drunk  when  he  staggered? 

A.    Oh,  yes.  , 

Q.    Would  you  consider  him  drunk  when  he  indicated  by  hie  i 
that  he  had  been  drinking  anything? 

A.    Yes  if  he  stuttered,  or  his  tongue  was  thick,  or  he  couldn't  i 
jdain,  I  might  come  to  the  conclusion  tnat  he  was  pretty  fiilL 

^     Would  you  consider  hira  drunk  ? 
Yes,  I  would  consider  him  drunk. 
Now,  in  your  opinion,  when  a  man  has  taken  one 
ler  the  influence  of  liauor  ? 

A«    I  think  he  would  be. 

Q.    To  some  extent  of  course. 

A.    He  might  not  feel  it  of  course,  that  he  was  under  the 
efit 

Senator  Adams.    I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  ask  this  witneae  a  i 
cs  two.    I  want  to  enquire  from  him  first,  whether  he  ever  i 
that  he  believed  to  be  drunk. 

He  President  pro  tern,    (To  the  witness.)    Do  yon 
goeition? 
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The  Witness.    No,  sir. 

The  President  pro  tem.  Will  the  Senator  please  repeat  the  question? 
By  Senator  Adams. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  your  experience,  ever  see  a  man  you  believed  to  be 
drunk? 

A.    Yes. 

Q-  Should  you  meet  one  of  your  own  acquaintances, — ^a  man  that 
you  knew, — either  in  a  saloon,  or  upon  the  street,  would  you  be  able 
then  to  determine  under  your  oath  and  to  your  own  satisfaction,  whether 
the  man  was  intoxicated  or  not  ? 

A.     I  think  I  could,  if  he  spoke  to  me  or  staggered. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  this  question,  having  answered  the  previous  two:  was 
Judge  Cox,  in  your  opinion,  under  the  solemnity  of  your  oath,  drunk  at 
any  time  indicated  during  this  court,  on  the  bench  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Senator  Adams.    That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Q  How  many  days  did  that  term  of  court  continue  in  Waseca,  in 
March  and  April,  1879  ? 

A.  I  thiuK  it  lasted, — I  don't  remember  how  many  days ;  it  was 
pretty  near  three  weeks. 

Q.  On  how  many  days  during  that  time,  did  you  see  the  respondent 
drink? 

A.    What  was  the  question  ? 

Q.  On  how  many  different  days  during  that  time,  did  you  see  the 
respondent  drink? 

A.    Three  or  four  differant  times;  at  three  or  four  different  times. 

Q.     On  three  or  four  different  days  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Successive  days  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  a  day,  ranging  from  once  to  how  many  times  ? 
Well,  how  many  times  is  the  question,  on  any  one  day. 

A.  Oh,  one  evening  he  mi^t  have  drank,  well  I  couldn't  tell — there 
were  four  of  us,  probably,  four  of  us  drank  five  or  six  bottles  of  beer 
one  evening;  I  don't  know  how  many  times  that  would  go  around. 

Senator  Maconald.    What  were  the  size  of  the  bottles  ? 

Senator  Bonniwell.    Were  they  pint  or  quart  bottles.  •.. 

The  Witness.    They  were  common  bottles. 

Senator  Gilfillan.    Well,  but  what  was  the  size  of  them  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  they  would  hold  a  quart. 

Q.    You  think  they  were  pinched  a  little  ? 

A.     I  presume  so. 

Senator  Maconald.    What  are  commonly  called  quart  bottles? 

A.    Yes. 

By  Senator  Gilfillan. 

Q.  Was  that  the  night  you  were  playing  cards  in  the  room  adjacent 
to  the  saloon? 

A.    No,  sir,  that  was  in  the  room  of  Judge  Cox,  in  the  hotel. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  think  you  drank  over  that  card  table  in 
the  room  adiacent  to  the  saloon  ? 

A.  Oh,  tnere  were  five  of  us  in  there,  and  we  probably  drank  six  or 
seven  bottles  of  beer. 

Q^    Six  or  seven? 
154 
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A.     Yes,  I  think  there  were  five  of  us. 

Q.     Now,  on  either  of  these  occasions  do  you  think  the  respoodei 
was  excited  at  all  by  what  he  drank  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  thought  he  was  the  coolest  man  in  the  crowd. 
Q.     I  didn't  ask  you  to  compare  yourself  with  him;  that  is  all. 

ALEXANDBB  WINSTON, 

Bworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified*  ' 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Mr.  Winston,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     In  Waseca. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  8t.  Julien  Cox? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     Did  you  reside  in  Waseca  in  the  spring  of  1879  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Did  vou  see  the  respondent  down  there  at  the  time  of  the  tern 
of  court  held  there  in  March  and  April  ? 

A.     I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  of  having  seen  the  respondent  in  the  forenoQl 
of  the  3rd  day  of  April  ? 

A.     I  do,  yes,  sir.' 

Q.     Were  you  in  the  court  room  that  morning?    A.     I  was. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  come  there  ? 

A.     Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 

Q*    At  that  time  had  court  adjourned  ? 

A.     Well,  it  had  adjourned  iust  about  the  time  I  got  there. 

Q.     It  had  adjourned  just  about  the  time  you  got  there? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  go  away  from  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir.     I  went  awav  with  him. 

Q.    You  went  away  with  him?    A.    Yes. 
J^  '^      *        Q.     Where  did  you  go;  I  mean  did  you  leave  the  court  room  and  gQ 
up  the  street  towards  the  hotel?  i 

A.     Yes;  I  went  from  the  hotel. 

Q#    State  whether  or  not  on  that  morning  Mr.  Hayden  was  in  his  oi 
your  company  at  all  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.    Jim  Hayden,  the  clerk  of  court,  down  there?  I 

A.     No,  sir;  he  was  not.  \ 

Q.     Did  he  leave  the  court  house  to  your  knowledge,  at  the  time,  oi 
at  all? 

A.     Who? 

Q.     Mr.  Hayden. 

A.     No,  sir;  I  didn't  notice  him  leave. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Hayden?    A.     I  do. 

Q.     You  walked  up  the  street  with  Judge  Cox? 

A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.    Talked  and  conversed  with  him  on  the  way  up,  did  you? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    AVhat  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  and  inebrie^! 
at  that  time? 

A    He  was  sober. 
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Q.  Perfectly? 

A.  I  called  him  so. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  a  bit. 

GBOSS^EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Winston? 

A.     Running  a  sample  room,  now. 

Q.    What  were  you  doing  then  ? 

A.     Running  a  billiard  room,  the  Continental  billiard  room, 

Q.  Tell  us  what  a  sample  room  is;  there  are  many  Senators  who 
do  not  know. 

A.     Well,  it  is  wines,  liquors,  etc. 

Q.     Well,  it  is  a  saloon  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  did  you  have  a  saloon  in  connec- 
tion with  the  billiard  hall  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  .  Then  your  business  is  a  saloon  keeper  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  was  then.    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Winston,  what  day  of  the  week,  was  this? 

A     I  can't  tell  the  day  of  the  week. 

Q.     What  day  of  the  month  was  it  ? 

A.     The  3rd  day  of  April. 

Q,    What  year?    A.    1879. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  courtHroom  that  morning,  and  they  had  just 
adjourned  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     What  case  had  they  tried? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell,  they  had  just  broke  up  as  I  went  in  there;  it  took 
me  by  surprise? 

Q.     It  took  you  by  surprise  to  find  that  they  had  broken  up? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     How  do  you  remember  that  it  was  the  3d  day  of  April? 

A.  Well,  I  had  a  brother-in-law  that  came  to  see  me  from  the  oil  re- 
gions of  Pennsylvania  on  the  second;  and  I  know  that' was  the  next  day, 
for  the  next  day  he  went  hunting;  he  was  a  great  fellow  to  hunt,  and  he 
went  hunting  with  the  gxmsmith  who  lives  next  door  to  me. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  remember  it,  because  your  brother-in-law 
was  there,  and  he  went  hunting  the  next  day.  How  long  did  your 
brother-in-law  stay  there? 

A-     He  stayed  until  the  13th  of  September,  before  he  went  back. 

Q.     Did  he  hunt  any  more  after  that  time? 

A.     Yes,  he  did  in  the  fall. 

Q.     You  remember  it  from  that  circumstance? 

A.     I  do, 

Q.    You  have  no  other  way  of  remembering  it? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     When  did  you  look  that  matter  up? 

A.     I  didn't  look  it  up  at  all. 

Q,    But  you  have  remembered  it  ever  since? 
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A.    Yea,  I  remembered  it  for  the  reason  that  I  spoke  to  a  man,  a  part 
ner  of  mine,  about  it,  about  his  being  gone. 
.     •  Q.     About  who  bei^g  gone? 

A.  About  my  brother-in-law;  I  told  my  partner  that  I  would  m 
down  to  the  court  house  for  a  little  while;  and  he  said,  all  right;  and  J 
said,  I  wish  my  brother-in-law  was  here  to  go  with  me;  that  is  the  lee 
son  that  I  know  he  went  hunting  that  day. 

Q.     And  you  haven't  thought  of  it  since?  ; 

A.     I  don't  know  whether  1  have. 

Q.     Never  thought  of  it,  nor  mentioned  it  to  anybody,  until  you  gol 
on  the  witness  stand  here? 
A.     Yes,  sir,  I  did. 
Q.    To  whom? 

A.    To  B.  S.  Lewis.  i 

.  •  Q.     When  was  that?  I 

A.     A  week  ago. 

Q.  And  you  told  Mr.  Lewis  that  yoii  walked  down  with  Judge  Om 
at  that  time? 

A.     I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  had  you  known  Judge  Cox  at  that  time,  Mr.  Winstonl 
A.     I  never  knew  him  until  he  came  there  to  hold  that  term  of  ooozti 
Q.    You  got  acquainted  with  him  that  term  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.    Had  you  ever  been  in  the  court  room  before,  that  term? 
A.     I  don't  think  I  had. 
Q.     Did  you  go  in  afterwards  ? 
A.     Yes;  I  went  in  once. 
Q,     When  was  that? 

A.     That  was  when  they  sentenced  some  prisoners. 
'^      Q.     That  was  the  next  week? 

A.     It  was  a  few  days  afterwards.     I  don't  remember  whether  it 
the  next  week  or  not.     I  know  that  it  was  on  Saturday  that  they 
tenced  them.     It  was  about  the  last  day  of  the. month. 
Q.     Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  ? 
A.     I  don't  know;  I  think  it  was  about  the  7th  of  April;  I  wont  III 
•  sure;  that  is  a  kind  of  an  idea  that  I  have  got. 

Q.     That  it  was  on  Saturday  ? 

A.I  think  it  was  Saturday ;  I  won't  be  positive  about  it. 
Q.     Now,  you  think  Saturday  was  the  7th  of  April? 
I'  ^      A.     Yes,  I  think  that  is  it. 

t-^        *      Q.     Had  you  met  Judge  Cox  before  that  day,  Mr.  Winston? 
fi*       -       A     I  met  him  once  before  that. 
J^  ^  Q.     And  you  walked  down  with  him  to  the  hotel? 

Cj\'  A.     I  did  that  day,  the  3d  of  April. 

■-^  Q.     Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

A,     I  left  him  at  the  hotel  on  the  comer. 
Q.     And  where  did  you  go  ? 

A.     I  went  around  up  the  street,  to  Hall  &  Smith's. 
L  Q.     Do  you  know  where  he  went? 

^  a:    Yes: 

Q.     Where  did  he  go  to? 

A.     He  went  over  to  the  livery  bam. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  go  there? 
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A.  I  saw  bim  start  to  go  there.  I  don't  know  whether  I  saw  him  go 
in  there  or  not;  he  told  me  he  was  going  there. 

Q.     Did  yon  see  him  afterwards  during  that  day  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say  whether  I  did  or  not;  I  don't  think  I  did;  I 
didn't  see  him  after  we  left  there.  I  might  have  seen  him,  but  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  Mr.  Hayden  at  the  court  room  when  you  went 
in  there? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  that? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Who  walked  down  to  the  hotel  with  you  besides  the  Judge  ? 

A.  There  was  nobody  with  us  in  our  company,  there  were  lots  of 
them  along  on  the  walk  at  the  same  time,  but  he  and  I  were  walking 
together,  and  nobody  with  us  or  talking  t6  us. 

Q.     And  you  had  met  him,  you  say,  the  day  before  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Where  had  you  met  him  ? 

A.    I  met  him  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  ,  Was  your  brother-in-law  with  you  at  the  time  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     That  was  the  day  your  brother-in-law  arrived. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Were  you  introduced  to  Judge  Cox  that  day  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    By  whom? 

A.     my  brother-in-law. 

Q.     Your  brother-in-law  introduced  you  ? 

A.  He  got  acquainted  with  him  that  morning;  he  came  in  there  at 
6:30  that  morning,  that  was  before  I  was  up,  and  the  Judge,  it  seems, 
was  up,  and  the  Judge  and  he  sat  alone  there  or  pretty  much  alone,  in 
the  hotel  and  got  acquainted.  I  came  in,  I  had  seen  the  Judge  there 
before,  but  I  had  never  spoken  to  him,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  him; 
and  he  said,  I  have  been  visiting  with  the  Judge  here,  and  of  course  I 
talked  with  the  Judge;  that  was  the  first  time,  I  think,  I  ever  spoke  to 
him. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr. Winston,  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  has  at  any 
time,  drank  or  purchased  any  liquor,  at  all,  at  your  bar. 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Is  that  re-direct  examination  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Yes,  you  have  shown  that  he  was  a  saloon  keeper, 
and  we  are  showing  that  we  haven't  had  anything  to  do  with  that;  1  do 
not  care  to  press  it. 

THOMAS  BOHEN. 

Was  called  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  respondent,  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  who  has  just 
left  the  stand,  one  or  two  questions. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  witness  will  again  take  the  stand. 

Q.  Let  me  aek  you,  Mr.  Winston,  what  is  your  brother-in-law's 
name? 
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A.    Charles  Ecob. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  examination  of  X 
Bohen. 

Q.     Mr.  Bohen,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.     In  Waseca.  ! 

\  Q.     How  long  have  you  resided  there?  i 

'  •  ;  A.     I  have  lived  in  Waseca,  about  eight  years.  ' 

k    > ,  Q.     What  is  your  business?  , 

A.    Insurance,  real  estate  and  loans.  ' 

^  •   ,  *  Q,    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

J'     *    .       A.     I  met  Judge  Cox — yes,  I  am  acquainted  with  him. 

\^'  ^  Q,     Did  you  see  him  at  a  term  of  court  that  was  held  down  in  ym 

'^v    .        county,  by  him  in  the  year  1879?  | 

;y,  A.     Yes.  \ 

'  -'  Q.     In  March  or  April;  the  term  of  court  that  was  held  in  MaroIi4 

April?  ; 

A.    Yes.  J 

*^i  Q.     Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Bohen,  of  having  been  in  court,  in  m 

^"  court,  one  morning,  when  the  case  of  Powers  vs.  Hermann  was  tried? 

A.    Yes;  I  was  there  present  that  morning.  ,       I 

Q,  The  morning  when  an  adjournment  was  had  on  account  of  a  wi 
ness,  as  it  was  stated  here  ? 

A.    Yes.  ! 

Q.     Were  you  there  in  court  that  morning?  i 

A.     I  was  there  as  a  spectator  that  morning. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  time  in  the  morning  you  gotii 
there;  whether  at  the  opening  of  the  court  or  after? 

A.     Court  had  just  opened  when  I  got  there. 

Q.    Just  opened  ?    A.    Just  opened. 

Q,    And  you  sat  down  there  until  court  adjourned  ? 

A.     Until  court  had  adjourned;  yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Ju40 
that  morning,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety? 

A.  The  Judge,  to  me,  was  perfectly  sober,  apparently,  for  anythiqi 
that  I  could  detect. 

Q.     Did  you  look  at  him  particularly?  i 

A.  I  looked  at  him  ana  noticed  him  as  a  person  ordinarily  wouW 
the  Judge  or  court,  as  he  seemed  a  little  fatigued  on  account  of  a  bol 
that  I  understand  he  had  upon  his  posterior;  and  I  presume  that  im 
the  cause  of  his  apparent  weariness. 

Q.     An  apparent  weariness  over  his  face?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  noticed  that  weariness  on  his  face  at  the  time  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  else  out  of  the  way  with  him,  any  troa^ 
ble  with  his  hair? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  whether  his  hair  was  combed  or  uncombed? 

A.     I  didn't  pay  any  particular  attention  to  his  hair. 

Q.     Can  you  state  whether  or  not  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  or  red  ?     j 

A.  I  don't  think  they  were;  I  couldn't  be  positive  whether  tb«f 
were  or  not:  I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q.     But  it  is  your  impression  that  they  were  not?  1 

A.     It  is  n)y  impression  that  they  were  not.  ; 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  at  this  time,  when  you  say  bl 
looked  very  weaned,  whether  or  not  he  seemed  to  be  sleepy,  or  asleep  li 
all  during  this  proceeding,  while  you  were  in  tibere. 
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A.    He  was  not  asleep. 

Q.    He  was  not  asleep  ? 

A.     He  was  not  asleep;  I  am  positive  he  was  not  asleep. 

Q.  Did  any  objections  come  up,  arguments  and  rulings  of  the  court, 
so  that  you  heard  him  speak  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  spoke  some,  but  very  little  I  think;  there  was  some 
motion  made  there  for  an  adjournment  on  account  of  some  witness. 

Q.  Were  there  any  objections  before  that,  or  arguments  by  lawyers, 
and  sparring,  etc? 

A.     Yes,  there  was  between  the  lawyers. 

Q.     He  decided  that? 

A.  Yes,  made  his  rulings  all  perfectly  proper;  I  heard  attorneys  ex- 
press themselves  at  the  time — 

Q.     Well,  I  suppose  that  is  not  proper? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Oh,  let  the  gentleman  argue  the  case. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  you  a^e.  [To  the 
witness.]  Now,  in  making  his  ruUngs,  he  spoke  m  a  clear  and  distinct 
manner;  or  was  he  thick? 

A.    He  seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear,  perfectly  clear. 

Q.     Did  he  talk  sensibly  ?    A.    Certainly. 

Q.  I  will  ask  vou  to  state  whether  or  not  on  that  occiision,  one  wit* 
nees  testified  to  that,  I  believe,  whether  on  that  occasion  his  eyes  were 
bleared,  or  hung  down,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

A.  They  were  not,  in  my  opinion;  I  didn't  observe  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  his  face  was  flushed  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  any  time  during  the  time  you  stayed 
there,  until  the  adjournment  of  court,  his  head  dropped  down  on  his 
bosom  or  breast? 

A.  No,  I  don't  remember  that  it  did;  he  would  oome  this,  of  coutBe, 
occasionally.    [Witness  indicating.] 

Q.     Sitting  this  way,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand? 

A.    Yes,  resting  his  head;  I  didn't  notice  anything  else. 

Q.     You  have  been  in  there  several  times  during  the  term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  have  been  in  there  a  few  times,  short  times,  at  intervals. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  noticed  anything  different  in 
his  behavior,  conduct  or  action  at  this  time  from  what  you  saw  when 
you  were  in  there  before? 

A.     He  always  appeared  the  same  to  me;  always. 

Q.     Always  the  same?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  .will  ask  you  if  you  noticed  any  difference  in  his  appear- 
ance except,  as  you  say,  this  look  of  weariness  over  his  face,  from  what 
there  was  on  other  occasions  ? 

A.    That  is  the  only  difference  that  I  ever  observed. 

CBOSS-BXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 
Q.    Mr.  Bohen,  what  did  you  say  your  business  was? 
A.    Insurance,  real  estate,  and  loans. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  at  Waseca  ? 
A.    About  eight  years. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  ? 
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•         A.I  never  knew  Judge  Cox  until  that  tenn  of  court. 
.  \  Q.     Did  you  get  personally  acquainted  with  him  at  the  time  ? 

A.     Not  personally  acquainted;  only  saw  him. 

Q.     What  was  your  business  then  ? 

A.     The  same  business. 

Q.     Then  you  didn't  have  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  Judge  Co: 
that  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.     When  you  went  into  the  court  room  that  morning,  you  Bay 
was  oi)ened  ? 
f^  A.     It  had  just  opened. 

Q.    And  it  was  the  case  of  Hermann  vs.  Powers  ?    A.     Yes. 
;  .  Q.     Was  there  a  witness  on  the  witness  stand  ? 

A.     Mr.  Powers  was  the  witness. 

Q.     What  were  they  doing  with  him? 

A.     They  were  examining, — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  cxoss-exai 
ination  or  direct,  or  anything  about  it. 

Q.     You  can't  tell  who  it  was  that  was  examining  ? 

A.  W^ell,  I  hadn't  been  there  long  enough  to  know  before  they 
started  their  argument;  I  didn't  know  whether  it  was  cross-exumini 
or  not. 

Q.     What  argument  do  you  mean  that  they  started  ? 

A.     The  lawyers. 

Q.     I  know;  but  what  were  they  talking  about? 

-  !  A.     Some  questions  of  rulings,  I  think  ;  and  I  think  they  spoke 

this  motion  for  adjournment  about  that  time.  j 

Q.     Well,  shortly  after  you  got  there,  they  spoke  of  this  motioa; 
V     -     ,      adjourn? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Mr.  CoUester  step  up  to  Mr.  Lewis,  while  Mr.  Le 
was  examining  a  witness,  and  speak  to  nim  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  exactly  as  to  whether  he  did  or  not;  I  am  n4 
sure, 
i,    .  Q.     How  long  after  you  got  there  was  it  before  Mr.  Collester  movd 

~  -^  for  his  adjournment  ? 

p.  A.     Probably  half  an  hour ;  probably  along  there  somewhere. 

%  Q.     Now  what  rulings  were  made  by  the  Judge  and  upon  what  poiai 

during  that  half  hour  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  what  they  were,  I  am  sure.  i 

Q.     Can  you  tell  a  thing  that  the  lawyers  said,  or   a  thing  that  t^ 
w   .         .Judge  said? 

y  A.     Well,  I  didn't  pay  any  particular  attention,  only  simply  remea 

>  ber  the  fact  of  there  having  been  spats. 

t.,  Q.     Then  they  were  having  spats,  were  they  ?    A.     Yes. 

HJI  Q-     Upon  the  admission  of  testimony,  I  suppose?  | 

-  "  •  A.     Something  of  the  kind,  I  presume. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  me  who  it  was   that  was  questioning    the   witneai 
when  they  got  into  the  discussion  about  the  admission  of  testimony  ? 

A.     Mr.  B.  L.  Lewis. 

Q.     He  was  examining  Mr.  Powers  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Now,  during  this  time  the  Judge  was  ruling  frequently  upon  th< 
motions  and  these  objections  ? 

A.     Not  very  frequently,  there  were  not  very  many. 

Q.     How  many  were  they  ?    A.    A  few,  not  very  much. 
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Q.    How  many  ?    A.    A  few  ;  probably  two  or  three. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Hayden  there? 

A.     The  clerk  of  the  court  was  present,  I  think. 

Q-    You  stayed  there  till  they  adjourned?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  then  you  went  out  ? 

A.     I  left  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  court. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  Jud^e  Cox  since  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q,    Since  that  term  of  court?    A.     I  saw  him, — yes.  I 

Q.     When  ?    A.    Saw  him  a  few  months  ago,  I  think. 

Q.    Where?    At  Waseca. 

Q.     Since  the  commencement  of  this  trial  ?    A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q-    Then  it  was  a  few  .weeks  ago,  was  it  not  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q-    This  trial  commenced  on  the  10th  of  January  ?    A.    Yes.  • 

Q.    Now,  when  was  it? 

A.    I  don'tknow  when  it  was;  it  was  since  the  trial  began. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  last  week  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  the  week  preceding  the  10th  of  January  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  remember  the  day  ;  I  am  sure  it  was  since  this  trial 
started. 

Mr.  AacTANDER.    It  was  before  Christmas  ? 

The  Witness.  Was  it?  Well,  I  dont  remember  the  time,  and  didn^t 
pay  aay  attention. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Judge  Cox  during  that  term  of 
court? 

A.  Well,  I  saw  him  probably  four  or  five  times  during  the  term  of 
court;  and  maybe  more  times. 

Q.  •  In  the  court  room  ? 

A.     In  and  out  of  tha  court  room. 

Q.     What  is  your  age;  Mr.  Bohen? 

A.    Twenty-six. 


Called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  and  sworil. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.    Waseca. 

Q.     Did  you  reside  Ijiere  in  the  spring  of  1879? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  at  the  term  of  court  he  held  there  inihe  months 
of  March  and  April,  1879  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not,  Mr.  Murphy,  you  were  a  juror  in  the  case 
of  Powers  against  Hermann,  that  was  tried  at  that  term  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    Attended  the  whole  of  that  trial  as  such  juror? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  on 
the  first  day  of  that  tria]|? 

A.     In  health,  or  what  would  it  be;  was  he  healthy  ? 

Q.    What  wa«  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ?  That  is  what 
I  mean? 
166 
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A.     I  think  he  W1R8  «ob^, 

Q.     Have  you  any  doubts  about  it?  '. 

•  A.     No,  sir.  J 

Q.     Did  you  hav(6  any  ev^niog  sefiBion  the  night  of  Ihat  day  ? 

A.     We  did. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  bow  late ?  -I 

A.  I  don't  reipennber  exactly  the  hour;  I  know  that  the  busil^ 
places  were  closed  up  when  wc  went  out  of  oourt 

Q.     A 11  the  business  pkces  were  doded  up  ?  i 

A.     Yes.  ..; 

Q.     Rather  late?  .| 

A.  It  must  huve  been  between  10  and  11  o'clock;  probably  as  ] 
as  11.  -J 

Q.  Now,  the  next  day  was  the  day  when  the  adjournment  was  m 
Mr.  Murphy,  thai  you  have  probably  heard  about  ?  I 

A.     Yes.  I 

Q,    In  theJof^BooA?  \ 

A.     Yes;  I  have  heard  about  that. 

Q.     Now,  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and   before  that  adjou; 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  adjournment^  you  eaw  Judge  Oox  in 
during  all  of  that  time^  in  the  mornii^  after  court  catne  in,  and  Up 
the  adjournment? 

A.     Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  what  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  on 
morning  ? 

A.     Sober. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you,  in  the  afternoon — did  you  eee  him  then. 
Murphy  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     At  the  time  to  which  court  had  been  adjourned,  half  past  one! 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  was  the  Judge's  eondition  then,  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.     Sober. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  iB&k  you  to  stale  whcfljier  or  Aoi  the  J«Mlge  a^joaii 
that  court  until  evening?  I 

A.     Yes.  .  i 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  at  the  time  he  a4}oumed  it  as  to  frhy] 
adjourned  it?  J 

A.  Yes,  he  had  a  sick  headache;  that  he  couldn't  possibly  koldn 
that  art^rnoon.  ...  J 

Q.  Now,  before  he  sent  the  jury  away  in  the  morning,  did  he  ijjj 
them  instructions,  and  caution  the^  in  the  usual  manner?  1 

A.     Yes.  J 

Q.     In  the  evening  of  that  day  what  was  his  condition  as  to  Bobriil 

A.     He  was  fiober.  J 

0.  The  next  day,  during  the  trial  af  that  case,  whM  wm  his  coodnj 
as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.     He  was  sober. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  4th  of  April.  Now,  the  5th  of  April,  ttie 
that  you  were  there,  do  you  remember  the  court  chaa^ng  you,  in 
afternoon,  on  Saturday,  m  that  case,  and  sending  you  out? 

A.     Yes.  J 

Q.  During  that  day,  and  up  to  the  the  time  when  you  went  o<it  Jl 
your  jury  room,  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobiio^ 
inebnety  ? 
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A.    Sober.    I  didn't  see  any  difference  from  that. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Murphy,  I  underistand  that  you  were  in  attendance 
upon  o&art  there,  a»  a  juror,  for  quite  a  length  of  thxie  during  that  tenba^^ 
were  you  not? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     During  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

A.    The  latter  part  of  the  term,  yea. 

Q.     The  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 

A.    Yea. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  special  venire  that  waa  called  the  29Ui  of  Maieh, 
were  you? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  been  called  as  a  talesman  on  a  jury  case  before  that 
time? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     On  how  many? 

A.     On  three,  I  think. 

Q.    On  three  cases  before  the  29th? 

A.    Yea. 

Q.  After  the  29th  you  were  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  court, 
were  yon? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now  was  there  any  difference  in  the  Judge,  waa  there  anything 
peculiar  or  anything  different  in  the  Judged  appearance  or  actions,  nian- 
ner  or  language  in  the  latter  part  of  that  term,  from  what  it  had  been 
in  the  former  part,  in  the  early  part  of  the  term,  when  you  were  in  court? 

A.     Not  in  his  lanauage  or  actions,  there  was  not. 

Q.  There  was  noticing  in  his  aetions  ot  language;  waa  there  any  thing 
in  hie  appearance? 

A.  There  was  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  and  the  morning  of  the  4th. 
He  looked  as  though  he  was  weary  and  tired  out. 

Q.  Don't  you  mean  the  night  of  the  2nd  and  the  morning  of  the  3rd; 
don't  you  mean  the  day  that  court  adjourned? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Well,  that  was  the  3rd. 

A.     The  night  of  the  2nd. 

Q.    The  night  of  the  2nd  and  morning  of  the  Svd? 

A.     Yee. 

Q.    You  say  that  he  looked  weary  and  tired  on  those  two  oceaeianef 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  heard  him  during^  that  morning  and  during  that  night. 
Did  you  hear  him  speak  and  deeide  upon  queations  which  com6  up  in 
the  case? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    How  was  his  speech? 

A.     His  speech  was  as  usual. 

Q.     Clear,  not  thick? 

A.    Yes. 

q!    What  is  that? 

A,    Yes,  SUV 

Q.     Did  he  talk  sensibly  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  either  on  that  night  of  the  2nd,  or 
in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  that  the  weariness  upon  his  fiice  was  caused 
by  drinking  or  intoxication  ? 
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A.     I  do  not. 

Q,     Did  you  so  believe  at  the  time  ?    A.    What  is  it? 

Q.     Did  you  so  believe  at  th^  time,  that  it  was  caused  by  drinkii]| 
intoxication  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Now,  I  will  ask  you  whether  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  Ap 
at  the  time  the  adjournment  was  had  in  that  case,  whether  or  not 
eyes  were  bloodshot? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  didn't  take  particular  notice;  I  didn't  take  any  in 
ijotice  of  him  that  morning  than  any  other  morning. 

Q.     You  claim  that  his  appearance  was  just  about  as  it  usually  i 
except  90  far  as  that  weary  look? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  about  his  hair?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     If  it  had  been  uncombed  would  you  have  seen  it  ? 

Mr.  ^ Ian ager  Collins.     He  did  not  notice  it. 

Q.     You  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  combed  or  not? 

A.     I  suppose  it  was  combed  ;  the  Judge  generally  combs  his  haix 

Q.*    Well,  was  it  your  impression  that  it  was  combed  thatmomingj 

A.     Yes.  .  .! 

Q.     Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  his  eyes    on   ti 
occasion  were  bleared  and  hung  out,  and  his  face  flushed. 

A.     No,  sir,  they  were  not. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  kept  his  feet  upon  i 
,     wall  during  that  morning? 

A.     He  did  not.  1 

^J%  Q'     ^^^^  he  keep  them  upon  the  table  before  him?    A.    He  did  ii 

Cf*:^     •  Q.     Not  at  any  time  in  either  of  those  two  positions  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

]^S^'  Q-     Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  occupied  the  an 

^;.     .         position  that  morning  that  he  did  on  former  days  in  the  term  when  f 
j^'   ,  were  there. 

|V^.;;  A.     Most  of  the  time  he  did. 

& .-!  Q.     Now,  describe  to  the  Senate  how  he  sat. 

??> -v  A.     He  sat  with  one  foot  upon  that  little  box.    [Witness  here  iai 

y.'  cated  the  Judge's  position.]  ' 

Q.     The  box  on  the  side?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Not  on  the  table? 

A.     It  is  something  that  is  started  from  the  desk  to  oome  oat| 
couldn't  describe  it;  it  is  a  little  square  box. 

Q.     It  is  a  little  square  box  ? 

A.     From  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  high,  I  should  think. 

Q.    That  was  the  way  he  used  to  sit  before  that  morning? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  that  is  the  way  he  sat  that  morning? 

A.     Yes,  some  mornings  he  sat  facing  the  jury  in  that  way. 

Q.     \\'ith  more  of  his  side  to  the  jury  ? 

A.     He  would  sit  that  way  [indicatine.] 

Q.     Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  that  moi 
ing  was  sleepy,  or  half-asleep. 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     He  was  not  asleep  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  his  head  ever  drop  down  in  this  way   [indicating]   while  1 
was  sitting  there  on  the  bench  that  morning  ?  ' 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  sitting  near  him  in  the  box,  where  yon  had  a  full  view 
of  him? 

A.    I  was  sitting  to  the  left. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  were  any  ob- 
jections, arguments  and  rulings  by  the  court  that  morning? 

A.    There  was. 

Q.    And  you  heard  him  deciding  questions  that  came  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  object  to  that  as  leading.  The  questions 
have  been  leading  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  were  any  decisions 
made  by  the  Judse  there  that  morning;  state  whether  or  not  you  heard 
him  make  any  rulings  that  morning, 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  I  could  hear  him,  I  heard  him  once  or  twice 
from  where  I  sat;  they  talked  very  low  and  generally  whenever  they 
would  get  up  a  langling  that  way,  between  the  counsel,  it  would  make 
BO  much  noise  there  that  I  couldn't  bear,  where  I  sat. 

Q.     Well,  you  could  hear  talk  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  heard  him  eay  to  Mr.  CoUister  once,  "Mr.  CoUister,  you 
take  particular  pains  to  delay  the  proceedings  of  this  court;"  that  was 
in  some  iangle  between  him  and  Lewis. 

Q.    That  morning?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  State  what  the  Judge  was  doing  while  they  were  arguing  their 
objections,  and  he  was  sitting  there,  what  was  he  doing  on  the  bench? 

A.  He  was  writing  when  ne  first  went  on,  and  took  the  seat  for  quite 
a  spell;  I  don't  know,  probably  fiye,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  while  they 
were  arguing  some  between  themselves,  and  he  was  writing  that  mom- 


After  he  was  through  with  that,  how  did  he  then  sit? 

A.    How  did  he,  what? 

Q.    How  did  he  sit,  after  he  was  through  writing;  in  what  position? 

A.  When  he  sat  that  way,  he  sat  this  way  [indicating]  as  though  he 
was  looking  over  what  he  had  wrote,  for  quite  a  spell,  and  after  he  sat 
there  for  a  few  minutes  and  looked  over  what  he  wrote,  he  shoved  the 
t>aper  from  him  and  turned  around  that  way;  his  chair  turned  around. 
ne  didn't  turn  in  the  chair;  his  chair  is  one  of  these  chairs  that  wheel 
around. 

Q.    A  revolving  chair?    A.    Yes. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Q.  Mr.  Murphy,  you  are  a  brother  of  the  witness  who  was  just  on 
the  stand? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  your  business?    A.    I  run  a  gents'  furnishing  room. 

Q.    A  sample  room? 

A.  I  don't  generally  let  them  sample;  I  generally  dish  it  out  myself. 
[Laughter] 

Q.    Oh,  you  run  a  paloon?    A.    Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    That  is  all;  bring  on  another  witness. 

By  Mr.  Abctander. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  whether  the  respondent  at  Waseca  at  that  time,  or 
any  other,  drank  or  purchased  any  liquor  at  your  bar? 
A.    He  never  was  in  my  place  that  I  know  of  in  his  life. 
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Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respoudftnt^  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Abct^ndbe. 

Q.     Mr.  Lansing,  whoi»  do  you  iMida? 

A.     St.  Peter. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  iw»ided  ihrn^t 

A.    Twenty-six  yefltfs  it  will  be  in  June;  call  it  tirtnty-fiire  yetiB.  ^ 

Q.     What  is  your  business?    A.    Carpenter  and  joii^r.  j 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent^  EL  St.  Julien  Coil  ?         ] 

A.     Yes.  1 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him? 
'  •  A.    Twenty-tive  yeMrs. 

Q.    Have  you  known  him  intimately  dujring  thiut  tim0? 

A.     Very  intimately. 

Q.     Are  you  one  of  his  nearest  n/dghboice? 

A.     I  used  to  be. 

Q.     For  how  long  w«ce  you  one  of  his  nearest  nei^hhora? 

A.  I  don't  remember  exacUy  how  long  he  lived  m  U:^  plaoe,  but  he 
lived  in  the  next  block  to  me;  he  ^old  oxxi  these  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  I  don't  remember  exactly,  and  moved  off  three  or  four  Jblo<is. 

Q.    Now,  I  wiU  aak  you  to  state,  Mr.  Lansing,  wbetheir  or  not  you 
were  present  at  the  term  of  court  held  by  the  respondent,  in  the  county : 
of  Waseca,  in  the  moaths  of  March  and  April,  1879. 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    What  was  your  connection  with  the  court  ? 

A.  I  wasjn  there  as  a  witness  in  the  case  between  Father  Hermann 
and  Mr.  Powers. 

Q.     On  what  side  were  you  a  witness? 

A.     On  Mr.  Power's  side.  \ 

Q.    Now,  do  you  remember  the  time  when  that  case  waa  first  called  ^ 
up? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  case  was  first  commenced,  wesre  you  around 
the  court  there,  before  that  case  was  reached  and  commenced  ?  | 

A.     I  was  there  about  a  week  before.  ! 

Q.  I  will  a^k  you  to  state,  Mr.  Lansing,  what  vtm  the  oonditiou  of 
the  Judge  during  that  week,  prior  to  the  taking  up  of  the  Hermann  case, 
as  to  inebriety  or  sobriety  ? 

A.     I  always  found  him  sober. 

Q.     In  court  ?    A,    Yse. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  every  day  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     During  that  week? 

A.     Yes;  every  day. 

Q.     In  court  ?    A.    Yes- 

Q,     Invariably  sober?    A.     Invariably. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  bow  he  was  th€^  day  that  the  Powers 
case  was  taken  up;  or  I  will  ask  you  first  another  question:  were  you  a 
juror  in  the  case  of  Fuller  vs.  Fuller,  that  was  taken  up  in  the  afterno  on 
of  the  second  day  of  April,  after  the  jury  had  been  impanaelled  iu  the 
other  case  ? 

A.    I  was;  after  the  jury  went  out,  betweeiit—  i 
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Q.    No, it imiiM>l wiMn thetaiy  ymA ^mi in  Fbthtt  Itonta's dtee; 
do  you  remember  the  trial  of  Fuller  vi.  Fuller? 
:    A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  were  called  by  the  sheriff  of  that  county  as  talesmaii,  M  (k  jlDi'^ 
ror  in  that  case? 

A.    Certiinly. 

Q.    And  acted  as  a  juror  fA  ih«4cM^  Df  Puller  tni,  FVillfirr 

A.    Yes.  . 

Q.  That  eafte  mm  tefcesi  lap,  ivM  it  not,  in  the  ttftemooii  of  the  tlay 
tfattt  the  tml  cDUiittMBiioed  in  we  Poweia  xmm  f 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Was  you  present  at  the  whole  of  the  aftemooti  fee^dll,  and  ihe 
evening  session  of  that  day,  during  the  trial  of  the  Powers  V»,  Herman 
case? 

A.  I  wsCB  tbeR  in  the  aftemoOQ,  but  I  dotit  think  I  Wtt  thtere  in  Ihe 
evening. 

Q.  Wfaiyb  moR  the  Judge'ft  oonditicfti  t^^  tbatday)  during  Ibbt  tiloie  Okat 
you  were  in  court,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebritey  ?        ^ 

A.    Always  vober^  as  Far  as  t  could  Ml. 

Q.    Were  there  any  signs  upon  him  at  all,  of  intoxication  f 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  nay  Btate  ass  ^  thte  8d  dky  of  Aprit-^do  yM  temein- 
ber  of  this  adjournment  being  had  ? 

A.     £do. 

Q.    In  tbe  middle  of  an  iev«Dtng  ttession  t 

A.    Ido. 

Q.    During  the  trial  of  that  Powers  vs.  Herman  MM? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    On  that  morning,  wene  ytyu  in  oouit  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  tbe  JuAg^  M  ^  mdbn^y  or  Uke- 
hniety? 

A.    He  seemed  to  be  about  the  same  as  usual,  except  to  look  %  iillli 


Q.    But  outside  of  that  he  was  just  as  usual,  to  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  I  wish  you  would  state  whether  or  not — ^y6U  naid,  you  i^re 
8ure,have  you  any  doubt  about  his  sobriety  tkict  lAtowac  ? 

A.    I  had  fione. 

Q.    And  had  none  now  ? 

A«    'NoyiBnr, 

Q.     Did  his  looks  that  morning  impreis  3^0«i  Ut  aU  Uft  if  fcie  hbtd  ttien 
on  a  spree  the  night  before? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    I  suppose  that  before  the  Judge  tmn  cfeoled^  ySMi  hICVO  "lin  «ev<l:al 
occasions,  seen  him  intoicicMtod  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes;  of  course. 

Q.    You  have  seen  ^omdnttik  and  Mten  him  uob«r? 

A.    Yes. 

Mr.  MaMger  i>cmN.    is  that  tmdor  ftrftcfe  ^gliteen? 

])£r.  AttctAirosR.    No;  tfattt  was  hishi^  he  was  Jni«l^. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Well,  "Wt  Uft  n<A  trying  his  wolB  tofore  te 
elected  Judge. 
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Mr.  Arctandeb.  I  was  simply  showing  the  experience  of  the  wit 
nes8. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  fully  able  to  tell  whether  the  Judge  was  8ob«i 
or  drunk  ? 

A.     I  think  I  am.  i 

Q.  Now,  this  morning  was  there  anything  the  matter  with  his  eym 
in  the  nature  of  being  bloodshot,  or  anything? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Lansing,  whether  or  not  you  have  evai 
noticed  the  eyes  of  the  respondent  bloodshot,  even  after  the  most  fearfil] 
spree. 

A.     I  don't  think  I  have. 
- 1  ^' ' ;       Q-    Was  his  hair  uncombed  ? 

A.     I  never  saw  him  go  out  without  his  hair  was  combed. 
*'}  Q.    Well,  was  it  that  morning  combed  and  in  good  shape? 

A.     As  far  as  I  remember. 
^   Q.    Now,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  did  you  see  the  Judge  ? 

A.     I  don't  thinki  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  Judge  in  the  morning  after  hfl 
adjourned  court? 

A.     Yes,  I  spoke  to  him  every  day,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Well,  during  that  day,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  hint 
in  regard  to  any  suffering? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Hold  on  now  I    I  object  to  that  as  leading. 
'  Q.    Well,  state  whether  he  did  or  not;  now,  this  morning  after  tli0 

court  was  adjourned,  Mr.  Lansing,  did  you  see  the  Judge  go  away  and 
leave  the  court  room  ? 

A.    Yes. 
*  Q.     Did  you  see  him  walk  up  the  street  ? 

,;  A.     I  did  J  I  followed  right  up  after  him. 

Q.     Did  he  walk  up  with  anybody  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  someliody  on  each  side  of  him,  but  I  cooldn^ 
say  exactly  who  it  was. 

Q.  Doyou  know  Jim  Hayden,  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  down 
there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.'    Was  it  he? 

A.    I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.     Did  you  see  this  witness,  that  was  here  on  the  stand  awhile  ago^. 
that  testified  that  he  walked  up  with  him  ? 
Mf!''\  *  .     A.    I  couldn't  exactly  say,  it  was  somebody  whose  back  was  to  me. 
? '       *     Q.    Was  it  a  stout,  big  man  ? 
*  A.    He  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

Q,    You  know  that  it  was  not  Hayden?  , 

A.     I  know  it  was  not  Hayden. 

Q.    You  followed  after  him  up  to  the  hotel,  did  you? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  the  Judge  sober  or  drunk,  at  that  time. 

A.     1  should  call  him  sober. 

Q.  You  were  in  court  that  day  in  the  evening  were  you  not;  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  trial  of  Powers  against  Herman,  of  | 
the  day  when  the  adjournment  was  had?  j 

A.    I  don't  think  1  was. 

Q.    You  don't  believe  you  were? 
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A.    No. 

Q.     Were  you  there  the  next  day? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     State  in  what  condition  he  was  then,  as  to  sobriety,  the  next  day? 
•**••     -tie  was  soDer. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  out  of  the  way  with  him  at  air-^ 

A.  ^otatall. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  he  was  sober? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.     Now  were  you  there  on  the  next  dav,  the  day  when  the  iurv  was 
charged  and  sent  out  in  the  Powers  case?  1. 1  me  jury  was 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition  that  day? 
A.     Sober.  ^ 

Q.     Were  you  there  when  the  jury  was  charged  and  sent  out? 

;«?;    ^^^  ^f'^"  X  A^  u^^*  ^}^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  otherwise,  when   the 
jury  were  sent  out  in  the  afternoon? 

A.     He  was  sober. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Judge  Edgerton? 

A.     I  do  not. 

fwS;  ♦i?\^'^^'^?'  "^^'l  ^^^  ^^"""^  ^^  *^^  ^'^^*  ^^  the  Judge  suffering 
from  this  boil  during  the  trial  of  the  Powera  vs.  Herman  case"?  ^ 

A.     I  did. 

*^?;    ^l^  ^^^  observe  him  during  that  trial,  and  see  whether  he  seem- 
Wi  lo  suner  pam,  or  not? 
A.     He  seemed  so  to  me. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Q.  You  say  you  resided  at  St.  Peter;  how  far  is  that  from  Waseca^ 

A.  bomewhere  near  forty  miles. 

Q-  In  another  county? 

A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  You  were  down  at  this  term  of  court  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of 
Herman  vs.  Powers? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  you  were  serving  as  a  juror  down  in  that  county,  it  seems*^ 

A.     Yes  sir,  on  that  particular  case. 

Q.  While  you  were  down  there  from  St.  Peter  in  Nicollet  county 
you  served  as  a  juror  in  a  case  that  was  tried  there  in  Waseca  county*^ 

A.     Yes.  -^ ' 

Q.     A  case  that  was  presided  over,  I  suppose,  by  Jud<'e  Cox  ? 
A.     Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  I^nsing,  what  was  done  the  first  day  of  that  trial  of  the 
Powers  vs.  Hermann  case?  , 

A.  The  first  day  they  took  up  the  case  and  argued  it 

Q.  What  did  they  argue? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  tell. 

Q.  Did  they  argue  it  to  the  jury  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  between  themselves*. 

Q.  Well,  whom  did  they  argue  it  to  ? 

^-  The  lawyers  had  their  points  to  make,  I  suppose.     They  had 
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to  go  through   the  regular  routine  of  business,  I   suppose,  as  law]^ 
always  have;  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.     And  then  what  took  place  there  that  first  day  ? 

A,     Then,  when  that  was  settled,  they  went  on  with  some  of  the  i 
nessee. 

Q.     What  witnesses?  i 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  you  now. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  witnesses  were  sworn;  can  you  give  me  1 
name  of  a  witness  that  was  sworn  the  first  day  ? 

A.     I  think  I  was  sworn  the  first  day. 

Q.     Who  were  you  a  witness  for,  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  ? 
•   A.     The  plaintiff' ;  well,  I  was  for  Powers. 

Q.     Well,  von  think  you  were  sworn  the  first  day  ?  I 

A.     I  think  I  was. 

Q.     Then  what  was  done  besides  that  ?     Do  you   remember  of  i 
other  witness  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  their  names  now.  | 

Q.     You  remember  there  were  some  sworn?  i 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Powers  sworn  that  day  ? 

A.     I  think  he  was.  ! 

Q.     And  then  you  adjourned   the  next  morning ;  what  was  c^ 
the  next  morning  ?  l 

A.     They  called  court  as  usual.  J 

Q.     What  else  was  done  before  the  adjournment  ?  j 

A.     Well,  they  were  talking  over  the  thing,  they   wanted  a  witoi 
that  is  the  only  thing  I  could  understand;  I  was  sitting  on  the  bencli 

Q.     How  far  were  you  from  the  lawyers  ?  1 

A.     Oh,  I  was  perhaps  nearly  as  far  as  it  is  across  this  room.  j 

Q.     Nearly  as  far  as  the  width  of  this  room   from  the  lawyers;  4 
you  were  further  than  that  from  the  Judge  ? 

A.     No,  he  was  inside  of  that  distance. 

Q.     Was  Judge  Cox  between  you  and  the  lawyers  ? 

A.     No,  I  didn't  understand  you  right. 

Q.     I  asked  Jfou  how  far  you  were  from  the  lawyers. 

A.     Only  three  or  four  benches. 
*^  *  ,  Q.     Could  yon  understand  what  they  said  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  could  some  part  of  it. 

Q.     Now,  what  else  was  going  on  that  morning  besides  this  mol 

A.     I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.     Was  there  a  witness  examined  ? 

A.     I  think  they  were  having  some  talk  over  Powers. 

Q.     Was  there  a  witness  examined  ? 

A.     There  was  something  about  some  papers  and  another  thi 
was  adjourned  for  want  of  a  witness. 

Q.     There  was  a  motion  made  to  adjourn  for  the  want  of  a  witnd 

A.     Yes.  .1 

Q.     And  then  they  adjourned  soon  after  that  ? 

A      Yes. 

Q.     How  long  were  they  in  session  that  morning  ? 

A.     Well,  I  should  think  they  were  in  session  from  half  part 
[;  the  time  they  usually  call  the  court,  until  somewhere  about  ten  o\ 

well,  I  couldn't  say  exactly. 

Q.     And  you  walked  up  town  behind  Judge  Cox? 
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A.    Yea. 

Q.     How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Hay  den,  at  that  time? 

A.     Oh,  I  had  not  known  him  very  long. 

Q.     Well,  how  long? 

A,     I  had  known  him  for  about  a  week  from  the  time  I  went  there. 

Q.     You  had  known  him  about  a  week  ? 

A.     Yee. 

Q.  You  had  never  seen  Mr.  Hayden  until  you  got  down  to  that  term 
of  court  ? 

A.     I  had  seen  him  perhaps,  but  I  was  never  acquainted  with  him, 

Q.     Had  you  ever  seen  him?    A.     I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  had. 

Q.    But  you  are  very  positive,  however,  that  it  was  not  him? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    But  you  are  positive,  however,  that  it  was  a  total  stranger? 

A.     He  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  times  since  that,  or  when  after  that,  did  you 
think  who  walked  up  the  street  there  behind  Judge  Cox;  of  with  Judge 
Cox,  I  should  sav:  have  you  ever  thought  of  it  from  that  time  until 
this? 

A.     I  don't  know  that  I  thought  much  about  it. 

Q.     You  never  thought  much  about  it?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  you  walked  up  street  there  behind 
Judge  Cox,  and  that  a  man  was  With  Judge  Cox,  from  that  time  to  this? 

A.  Well,  it  was  a  usual  thing  for  me  to  walk  up  beside  him,  unless 
there  was  somebody  else  walking  with  him  and  talking. 

Q.     Yes,  but  you  were  walking  behind  him  at  that  time? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  from  that  time  to  this,  have  you  thought  of  the  affair  at 
all, — who  walked  up  with  Judge  Cox? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  known  Hayden  for  a  week  ;  had  you  spoken  to 
him? 

A.     I  had  an  introduction  to  him. 

Q.     Had  you  a  conversation  with  him. 

A.     Not  particularly.     I  knew  he  was  clerk  of  the  court. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  somebody  walked  up  with  Judge  Cox  that 
time,  and  you  walked  behind,  and  you  are  positive  that  it  was  not  Hay- 
den ? 

A.     I  am  positive  that  it  was  not. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Lansing,  can  you  tell  me  any  other  time  that  Judge 
Cox  walked  up  the  street  with  any  other  person,  during  that  term  of 
court ;  or  did  he  invariably  walk  up  the  street  with  you  ? 

A.    Sometiihes  he  walked  with  me,  and  sometimes  with  McGovern. 

Q,     With  whom  ? 

A.     With  different  parties  ;  with  different  lawyers  there. 

Q,     Did  you  ever  see  him  walk  up  with  Hayden  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  whether  I  have  or  not. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  see  him  walk  up  with  any  other  person  whose 
nftme  you  can  tell  ? 

A,  I  don't  think  I  can  ;  they  were  all  strangers  to  me,  except  that  I 
got  acquainted  with  the  town  while  I  was  down  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Lansing,  would  you  know  Hayden  now  if  you  should  see 
bim? 
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A.     I  think  I  would. 

Q.     A\  hen  did  you  see  him  last? 

A.     It  was  a  year  ago  last  fall. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  person  walking  with  Judge  CJox  besides  tl 
Winston,  on  that  day? 

A.-    I  don't  remember  that  there  was. 

Q.     You  don't  remember  that  there  was? 

A.     No,  sir;  there  might  have  been,  of  course. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  positive  that  it  was  Winston.  I  assume  thati 
was  Winston,  but  you  said,  I  believe,  that  you  didn't  know  who  it  wH 

A.     No;  he  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

RE-DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

Q,     In  this  case  that  you  say,  you  served  as  a  juror,  you  were  pickl 

up  by  the  sheriff  as  a  talesman  ? 
A.     Yes, 
Q 


Nobody  challenged  you  or  objected  to  you;  none  of  the  lawydjjj 

No,  sir. 


You  were  picked  right  up  in  the  court  room  and  put  on  the  j 
Yes.  I 

And  that  was  the  only  jury  you  served  upon  down  there?  I 

That  was  the  only  jury;  the  balance  of  them  were  picked  upi| 


the  same  way.  •  j 

,  Q.  Now,  in  the  morning  when  the  argument  was  made,  besides  f| 
argument  and  talk  between  the  attorneys,  was  there  an  examinatioilf 
witneyj?eSj  Powers  or  anybody  ? 

A.     I  think  there  was.  ' 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 
Q.     What  sheriff  picked  you  up  there  ? 
A.     I  think  it  was  the  sheriff  that  is  here,  the  deputy  sheriff. 
Q.     This  Dan  Murphy?    A.     Yes. 
Q.     Had  you  known  him  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes;  I  had  been  acquainted  with  Murphy  for  years. 
Q.     You  had  been  acquainted  with  Murphy  for  years  before  that? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     He  knew  where  you  lived,  didn't  he? 
A,     Yes. 

Senator  Johnson,  F.  I.     I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  when  the  Senil 
adjourns,  it  adjourns  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 
The  motion  having  been  put  by  the  President,  it  was  carrried. 
On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 

•    St.  Paix,  Minn.,  Feb.  11,  1882. 
late  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
resident  pro  ien^, 

being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  ; 

Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B., 
McCormick,  Mealev,  Miller,  Morrison.  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice, 
KflDany,  Wheat,  White  and  Wilson. 

eing  no  quorum,  Senator  Aaker  moved  a  call  of  the  Senate 
» ordered, 
owing  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B., 
McCormick,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice, 
riflEany,  Wheat,  White  and  Wilson. 

•me  time  spent  under  the  call,  the  Sergeant-at-arms  being  un- 
;ure  a  quorum,  further  proceedings  under  the  call  were  dis- 
th,  and  on  motion  of  Senator  Langdon,  the  Senate  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  13,  1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  .called  to  order  by  Sena- 
tor Wilson,  acting  as  President  pro  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Howard,  Johnson,  K.  B.,  Langdon,  Powers,  Wheat  and 
Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  having  made  proclamation, 

The  managers  appointed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  A.  Cf.  Dunn  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Langdon,  no  quorum  being  present,  the  Senate 
adjourned. 
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THIRTIETH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  14,*  1882. 

The  Seiiate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m*,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
Wilson,  acting  as  President  pro  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Campbell,  Clement,  Gilfillan,  C. 
D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B., 
Langdon,  McCormick,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Perkins. 
Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen,  Tiflany,  Wheat,  White  Wilkins  and 
Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
O.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  CoUins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam 
and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the  seats 
assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President.  In  order  to  facilitate  business  with  rapidity,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  there  be  quiet  in  the  room.  I  hope  there  will  be  little  walk- 
ing around,  and  as  little  talking  and  whispering  as  may  be. 

Are  there  any  motions  or  resolutions  before  proceeding  with  the 
regular  business?  • 

Are  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  ready  to  go  on? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes;  may  it  please  the  President. 

J.    R.    HERMANN 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Father  Hermann  what  is  your  profession  ? 

A.    Catholic  priest. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     In  Dakota  county,  State  of  Minnesota, 

Q.    Where  did  you  reside  in  the  year  1879? 

A.     In  Waseca  county,  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     What  article  is  this  witness  called  under  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    The  second  article. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  object  to  the  examination  of  any  other  witness 
under  article  two.  The  defense  have  exhausted  their  five  witnesses  un- 
der article  two,  and  we  object  to  any  farther  testimony  under  that  article. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Was  that  the  rule  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  limited  to  that  strictly,  by 
vote  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  objection  on  the  part  of  the  managers  is 
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that  the  number  of  witnesses  that  was  stipulated  on  either  side,  has  bees 
exhausted  by  the  defense,  live  having  already  testified  as  to  article  twa 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Amn'ANDER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  when  we  made  the  application 
for  more  than  live  witnesses,  it  was  stated  by  Senators  individually,  and 
stated  on  this  floor,  that  the  respondent  should  not  be  restricted  ex- 
cept that  he  should  produce  a  reasonable  number,  and  as  he  had 
one  hundred  and  thirty  witnesses  to  subpoena,  he  had  a  right 
to  do  it  then,  and  that  if  he  needed  any  more  than  those  be 
could  apply  to  the  Senate  for  more  witnesses.  That  was  at  the 
time  when  the  articles  all  stood,  which  gave  us  a  right  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  witnesses.  Since  that  time  some  articles  have  been  stricken 
out,  but  enough  are  left  outside  of  the  eighteenth  article,  upon  which  the 
State  was  allowed  to  bring  forward  twenty -five  witnesses,  to  allow  us  a 
right  to  eighty  witnesses  under  the  articles  outside  of  the  eighteenth 
article.  We  have  subpoenaed,  outside  of  the  eighteenth  article,  only 
seventy-five  witnesses;  and  we  now  claim  the  privilege  of  bringing  thoee 
witnesses  upon  any  charge  we  may  see  fit.  There  are  charges,  as  I  have 
stated,  upon  which  we  shall  not  bring  witnesses,  or  upon  which  we  ehall 
only  bring  two  or  three. 

There  are  other  charges  upon  which  we  desire  to  use  the  seventy-five 
witnesses  that  we  are  entitled  to,  and  I  claim  that  we  were  notified*  here 
sometime  ago  by  the  President  of  this  Senate,  who  had  the  chair,    that 
in  secret  session  the  matter  had  come  up,  and  that  although  there  had 
been  no  definite  resolution  passed,  yet  the  respondent's   counsel  would 
be  allowed  to  ascertain  from  members  of  the  Senate  privately  as  to  what 
the  feeling  of  the  Senate  in  the  matter  was.     I  did  so  apply  to  several 
of  the  Senators,  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  you  might  say,  and  was 
assured  by  all,  that  up  to  that  number  of  witnesses  we  would  be  allow- 
ed to  call.     And  Rsi  was  also  remarked  by  the  Senator  from   Scott,  upon 
the  motion,  in  the  first  instance, — to  abrogate  or  modify  the  rule, — ^that 
we  would  be  entitled  to  bring  them  forth  here  if  we   needed  any   mure 
upon  simply  making  application.     Now,  I  claim  we  certainly  should  be 
allowed  to  bring  these  witnesses.     We  have  two  more  witnesses  on  this 
article  besides  this  respondent  and  I  claim  we  have  a  right  to   produce 
them  if  we  see  fit.     If  we  see  fit  to  limit  the  number  of  witnesses  upon 
any  certain  article,  we  have  a  right  to  use  those  same  witnesses  examined 
upon  other  articles;  and  it  is  with  that  understanding  that  we  bring  this 
witness  forward  here.     I  understood  there  was  a  feeling  upon  the  part  of 
the  Senate  that  the  defence  should  not  be  restricted  if  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent  did  not  abuse  their  discretion  in  producing  the  witnesses. 
I  would  state  to  the  Senate  that  I  have  subpoenaed  witnesses  right  along 
with  that  view,  so  that  the  expense  would   be  the  same  if  the  Senate 
should  throw  out  evidence  of  some  of  the  witnesses  already   here,  and 
you  would  have  to  sit  and  wait  until  other  witnesses  could  be   brought 
in.     The  expense  would  be  the  same,  because  the  witnesses  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  their  attendance  whether  examined  or  not.     I  will  call  at- 
tention to  the  further  fact  that  as  appears  by  the  index  which    I   have 
famished  to  the  Senate,  under  this  article  two  the  state  examined  six 
witnesses  and  were  allowed  so  to  do,  and  I  shall  ask  the  privilege  to  ex- 
amine this   witness  at  this  time.     I  make  no  offer  of  what  I  expect  to 
prove  by  this  witness  because  I  apprehenci  the  Senate  does  not  desire  it 
If  the  Senate  should  rule  that  we  could  not  have  any  more  witnesses,  I 
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should  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  an  offer  of  what  I  expect  to  prove,  so 
that  it  may  go  out  to  the  world  what  this  Senate  haa  seen  fit  to  do  in 
the  matter. 

The  PRESiDENTpo  tcm.  The  chair  would  state  that  as  the  rule  adopt- 
ed restricts  to  five  witnesses  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate,  it 
does  not  feel  like  ruling  upon  this  question. 

Senator  Bonniwell.     I  move  that  the  witness  be  heard, 

Which  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  witness 
be.,  heard. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  President,  I  would  state  that  the  prosecution 
have  examined  six  witnesses  upon  this  article  ;  the  sixth  witness  was 
probably  examined  by  an  oversight ;  I  so  undei-stood  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  witness 
be  heard.  As  many  as  fiavor  that  motion  will  say  aye  ;  contrary,  no. 
The  motion  prevails  and  the  witness  will  be  heard. 

Q.  Father,  were  you  present  at  the  session  of  the  district  court  held 
in  the  spring  of  1879,  by  the  respondent,  in  Waseca  county  ? 

A.     I  was. 

.^    Were  you  a  party  to  any  of  the  suits  at  that  term  ? 

A-    I  was. 

Q.     How  many?    A.    Two. 

Q.     What  was  the  title  of  the  suits  ? 

A.  One  of  them  was  Hermann  vs.  Kelliher  and  the  other  was  Powers 
a^inst  Hermann. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  days  the  trial  of  the  case  of 
Hermann  vs.  Kelliher  occupied  ? 

A.  It  is  about  two  years  ago,  but  I  think  I  can  state  it:  That  case 
occupied  from  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  March  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  29th  of  March. 

Q.  During  that  time,  were  you  constantly  in  attendance  upon  court 
during  the  sessions  of  the  court, — during  those  days,  I  mean  ? 

A.     With  the  word  constantly  modified;  I  was  not  all  the  time  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  all  the  time  there,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  the  re- 
spondent during  those  days,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     He  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.     Now,  the  case  of  Powers  vs.  Hermann,  what  days  was  that  up  ? 

A.  In  the  same  term  of  court,  from  the  second  of  April,  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  of  April. 

Q.     Were  you  in  there  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April  ? 

A.    I  was  present. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Rasmureon  vs. 
Buckston,  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Brownell  were  attorneys  ? 

A.  I  recollect  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Brownell  being  attorneys  in  some. 
case  that  morning.     I  don't  xemember  the  title  of  the  case. 

Q.     Did  you  sit  there  in  court  and  listen  to  the  proceedings  ? 

A.     Not  during  the  whole  of  the  case. 

Q.     During  a  part  of  the  case  ? 

A.     I  was  there  about  half  an  hour;  during  the  trial  of  that  case. 

Q.  During  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  were  you  there  the  whole 
time? 
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A.     On  the  2nd  day  of  April  ? 

Q.     Yes,  on  the  2nd  day  of  April. 

A.     Ye!^,  during  that  part  when  my  case  was  up. 

Q.  Your  case  occupied  a  greater  portion  of  the  afternoon;  du 
not? 

A.  Yes,  it  occupied,  as  near  as  I  can  tix  the  time,  from  three  o'ch 
in  the  afternoon,  until  eleven  at  night,  including  the  recess  for  8i 
[)er. 

Q.  AV  hat  was  the  condition  of  the  respondent  during  that  day,  i 
the  whole  of  the  day,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     During  the  time  that  I  saw  him  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  You  said  that  session  lasted  until  about  eleven  o'clock  that  nig 
of  the  second  of  April  ? 

A.     I  have  so  stated. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  rcM 
wan  during  that  evening  session  ? 

A.     The  court  was  very  crowded. 

Q.     How  was  the  air  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.     I  felt  it  very  warm. 

Q.     Now,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  morning  of  the  third 
April.    Do  you  remember  that  as  the  day  upon  which  an   adjournrai 
was  had  in  the  forenoon  during  the  trial  of  your  case. 

A.     I  remember. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Ju<lge 
the  morning  of  that  day  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     He  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  T  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  there  was  anything  ( 
matt^n-  with  his  hair  or  eyes, — anything  unusual,  different  from  what 
had  been  before? 

A.     T  didn't  notice  any  difference. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  sit  in  the  court-room  with  reference  to  the  respc 
dent? 

A.     I  sat  before  him  at  the  lawyers'  table. 

Q.     Facing  him  ?     A.     Yes. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  that  trial  that  morning,  as  well  as  otl 
mornings,  did  vou  observe  him  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  observed  him. 

Q.     Suite,  whether  or  not,  there  was  any  difference  in  his  positi 
from  what  it  had  been  during  the  trial  of  the  Kelliher  case, — ^in  the 
in  which  he  sat,  I  mean? 

A.     It  was  about  the  same  position. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  his  position  during  that  term  of  court,  when  y 
were  there  and  how  he  would  sit  ? 

A.     At  one  time  I  observed  it  during  the  trial  of  the  Kelliher  case. 

Q.     I  mean  in  regard  to  his  feet, — whether  they  were  stuck  up? 

A.     At  one  time  during  the  Kelliher  case,  I  was  a  witness  on 
chair,  and  the  Judge  had  his  foot  placed  sideways  towards  me,  and 
apologized  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  so  from  pain. 

Q.     Did  he  occupy  the  same  position  this  morning  of  the  third  ? 

A.     At  one  time  he  did. 

Q.  1  w  ill  ask  you  to  state  whether  on  this  morning  of  the  third, 
ever  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  table. 

A,     Do  you  mean  on  the  desk  on  which  he  was  writing  ? 

Q.     Y'eSj  on  the  desk. 
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A.     If  he  placed  his  feet  on  the  desk  before  him  ? 

Q.     Yes? 

A.     No,  sir,  he  did  not 

Q.     Where  did  he  have  them  at  this  time  when  you  observed  him  ? 

A.     He  took  two  positions  generally  during  that  morning. 

Q.     Well,  what  were  they  ? 

A.  At  one  time  he  extended  his  feet  towards  the  petit  jury  and  the 
witness,  and  at  another  time  his  right  foot  towards  the  clerk  of  court. 

Q.     Did  he  rest  them  upon  anything  ? 

A.  There  is  a  little  projection  from  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
Judge's  chair 

Q.     As  high  as  the  chair? 

A.     No,  a  little  lower  ;  and  he  extended  his  leg  sometimes  on  that. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  if  you  had  noticed  that  same 
position  before  that  morning, — his  extending  his  legs  over  to  those  little 
projections. 

A.     I  observed  it  during  the  trial  of  the  KelUher  case. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you.  to  staxe.  Father  Herman,  whether  or  not  the 
Judge  was  sleepy,  or  asleep  on  the  bench  that  morning? 

A.     I  did  not  see  him  sleeping  or  sleepy. 

Q.  State  wKether  or  not  any  law  questions  came  up  there  during  the 
morning, — objections,  arguments,  etc.? 

A.     During  the  morning  of  the  trial? 

Q.     Yes.     A.     Yes,  the  attorneys  quoted  some  law. 

Q.    'Raised  some  otyections,  did  they  ? 

A.     They  made  some  appeals  to  the  Judge  for  decisions  ? 

-  Q.     Did  you  hear  the  Judge  make  decisions? 
A.     I  heard  him,  yes,  answering  the  attorneys. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  in  any  of  those  decisions  or 
rulings  that  he  made,  there  were  any  incongruities. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object.    • 

Mr.  ARcrpANDER.     That  is  proper. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  would  like  to  have  him  state  the  rulings  and 
let  the  Senate  judge.  We  do  not  want  the  opinion  of  this  witness  upon 
everything  ;  we  are  willing  to  take  it  unon  a  great  many  things  ;  but  we 
do  not  want  it  on  the  law.     We  are  willing  to  have  it  on  theology. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  we  will  have  another  witness  upon  that 
point. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Father  Hermann,  whether  the  Judge  an- 
nounced his  decision  in  a  clear,  or  in  a  drowsy  manner,  or  seemerl  not 
to  do  it'in  a  plain  way  ? 

A.     He  used  consecutive  language  and  spoke  rationally. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  at  any  time  during  that  morning 
be  sat  with  his  head  falling  down  on  his  bosom  ? 

-  A.     He  sat  with  his  head  down  while  he  was  writing. 

Q.  While  he  was  writing?  In  what  position;  give  us  the  position 
be  sat  in  mth  your  hands. 

A.  He  turned  a  little  towards  his  right  hand  and  sat  that  way  [indi- 
cating] before  his  desk. 

Q.     Not  with  his  head  falling  down  on  his  breast  or  anything  ? 

A,     Falling  looselv  ? 

Q,     Yes,     A.     No. 

Q,  You  meen  by  that  that  he  bent  his  head  down  Avhen  he  was 
writing,  but  not  that  it  fell  down  on*  his  breast  ? 
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A.  I  mean  that  he  took  such  a  position  as  an  intelligent  man  woi 
take  in  writing;  he  sat  firmly. 

ii.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Father  Herman,  whether  or  not  1 
morning  there  were  any  signs  of  intoxication,  either  in  the  Judge^s 
pearance,  or  in  his  conduct  or  language,  that  he  used  upon  the  bench' 

Mr.  Mamiger  Dunn.  That  question  is  objected  to.  I  believe  thai 
the  very  question  that  was  ruled  out  by  the  Senate. 

The  Witness.     I  should  say  not. 

^Ir.  Arctander.  I  will  withdraw  it.  I  claim  it  is  not  objectionAl 
but  to  avoid  sparring  I  will  Avithdraw  it. 

The  President  pro  tein.  It  is  the  same  question  that  was  asl 
before. 

Mr.  Arctander.  No,  sir  ;  that  question  was  whether  there  was  ai 
thing  that  indicated  it.     I  do  not  ask  him  that  now. 

Q.  Was  there  any  peculiarity  either  in  the  appearance,  the  actions 
conduct  of  the  Judge  that  morning  different  from  what  it  had  hi 
during  prior  days,  when  you  had  been  in  his  court  and  observed  him 

A.     1  perceived  no  difference.     Yes,  I  did, 

Q.     Well,  what  was  it  ? 

A.     He  looked  a  little  fatigued. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you,  to  go  back  to  that  adjournment,  to  state, 
you  know,  whether  that  adjournment  was  had  on  account  of  the  Judj 
condition? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that.  I  don't  like  to  have  to  interp( 
objections  to  leading  questions  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  do  not  think  that  is  leading. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is.  You  can  ask  the 
ness  wliat  was  the  cause  of  the  adjournment,  but  I  don't  w^ant  you 
lead  him  along  in  that  way;  you  might  just  as  well  do  the  testify] 
yourself. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Does  the  court -rule  that  that  is  a  leading  qu 
tion.  I  understand  that  our  supreme  court  has  already  held  iba 
question  is  not  leading  when  a  witness  is  asked  whether  or  not 
knows. 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  had  better  vary  the  question  as 
gested. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    If  he  knows  what  was  the  cause  of  it,   he 
state. 

Q.  Father  Herman,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  adjournment  of  coi 
that  morning? 

A.     I  caused  the  adjournment  of  the  court. 

Q.     You  caused  the  adjounment  of  the  court  ? 

A.     Yes 

Q.     In  what  way,  and  under  what  circumstances. 

A.     I  wished  to  read  a  brown  wrapper  which  had  been  torn   by 
CollisUjr,  from  a  package  of  papers. 

Q.  Some  of  Mr.  Collister's  papers,  who  was  the  attorney  agaii 
you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  had  seen  a  brown  paper  that  bad  fallen  down  from 
papers,  and  wished  to  read  it  ? 

A.     It  did  not  fall  down. 

Q.     It  remained  on  the  table? 

A.    It  remained  on  the  lawyers  table. 
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Q-     Now,  what  means  did  you  use  to  read  it? 

A.     Very  easy. 

Q.  What  did  you  do.  State  all  that  took  place.  1  will  ask  you  to 
state  the  whole  circumstances  there,  in  connection  with  this  paper; 
what  means  you  took  to  get  possession  of  it? 

A.  I  told  my  attorney,  Mr.  Ijcwis,  to  go  forward  and  take  the  wit- 
ness and  examine  him  quickly. 

Mr.  Manage  Dunn.    You  need  not  state  what  you  told  your  attorney. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think  that  is  proper  to  show  the  whole  transac- 
tion. 

The  Witness.     Will  you  please  state  to  me  what  I  shall  say. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  oWect  to  what  you  said  to  your  attorney.  ' 

The  President  two  tern.     Let  him  answer  that  question. 

Q.     Gone  on,  please,  Father. 

A.  And  he  went  up  and  pursued  the  witness  by  cross-questions,  and 
before  he  went  up,  I  told  him  that  knowing  Mr.  Collister's  disposition, 
that  he  should  go  to  the  protection  of  the  witness,  and  whilst  he  would 
be  there,  to  come  back  and  take  that  brown  wrapper,  and  pass  it  to  me 
and  let  me  see  it.  He  did  so;  I  read  it  and  he  returned  it  back  on  the 
table,  I  think;  I  cannot  state. 

Q.     Mr.  Lewis  returned  it  to  the  table  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  handed  it  back  to  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Father,  having  read  it,  what  if  anything,  did  you  say  to 
Mr.  Lewis  in  regard  to  the  adjournment  ? 

A.  I  told  him  that  we  should  have  to  have  the  court  adjourned; 
that  the  case  was  going  to  take  a  new  departure;  we  should  go  to  the 
office  to  consult  and  to  say  to  him  we  wanted  a  witness  from  Janes- 
ville. 

Q-     And  to  get  the  case  adjourned  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     For  what  purpose  ? 

A.     I  stated  to  you  for  what  purpose. 

Q,  So  as  to  consult  with  him  upon  the  new  departure;  I  didn't  un- 
derstand you  definitely  ? 

A.  I  saw  the  case  was  going  to  be  a  little  different  from  that  brown 
paper  wrapper;  that  they  were  going  to  introduce  a  different  kind  of  evi- 
dence; I  thought  so: 

Q.  And  you  told  him  you  wanted  to  get  an  adjournment  so  that  you 
could  consult  together  upon  what  course  to  take  in  the  case? 

A.     Yes. 

q!    What  did  Mr.  Lewis  then  do? 

A.  He  made  a  proposition  to  the  Judge  for  an  adjournment,  to  have 
a  carpenter  come  from  Janesville, — ^Janesville,  Waseca  county. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Who  did  that,  Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Arcttander.    Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  witness  states  that,  does  he, — ^that  Mr.  Lewis 
did? 

The  Witness.     What  do  you  say,  sir? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  was  Mr.  Lewis  that  did  that? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Was  it  Mr.  Le\ra,  that  stated  it  to  the  court? 

The  Witness.    Mr.  Lewis  made  the  motion. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  we  understand,  that  Mr, 
Lewis  made  the  motion. 
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Q.     Well,  did  the  court  grant  the  motion  right  off? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  said,  if  anything,  by  the  Judge,  or  by  Mr.  Gollist- 
er,  at  that  time  when  he  made  the  motion? 

A.     Do  you  want  me  to  state  his  language? 

Q.     Yes,  as  near  aa  you  can. 

A.     I  cannot  do  that. 

Q,    Well,  as  near  as  vou  can? 

A.  I  can  give  you  the  substance  of  it.  I  can  put  in  some  of  his 
words. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  it,  as  near  as  you  can  remember? . 

A..  I  can  form  a  sentence  from  what  I  remember  of  his  words,  "This 
is  the  most  extraordinary  motion  I  have  ever  heard  at  this  time  of  the 
case,  whilst  the  witness  is  on  the  stand,"  that  would  be  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  decision. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  Mr.  I^wis  do,  after  the  Judge  had  said  that. 

A.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Lewis  to  get  Mr.  Collister,  to  join  with  him  in 
that  motion. 

Q.    And  did  he  do  so? 

A.     He  did  so. 

Q.     Mr.  Lewis  went  over  and  saw  him,  and  Collister  did  join? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.     And  the  court  granted  the  motion? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    Did  the  court  grant  the  motion  then? 

A.     Yes,  then. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  describe  so  the  senate  can  understand  it, 
what  the  impoi-tance  of  this  brown  envelope  was;  what  bearing  it  had 
in  the  case  first;  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  this  case  was  an  action  for 
part  of  the  price  of  building  a  church,  a  Catholic  church  down  there? 

A.     That  was  the  case. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  that  case — 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  I  can  more  easily  lead  this  witness  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  case  than  he  can  state  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Let  him  state  it;  we  would  rather  have  him 
state. 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  witness  is  not  easily  led. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     No,  but  he  is  human,  not  infallible. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  that  wrapper,  and  what  bearing  did  it  have  on  the 
case? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  I  object  to;  give  us  the  wrapper. 

The  President  pro  tern.     I  don't  see  how  that  is  material. 

Mr.  ARcrTANDER.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it  has  been  tes- 
tified here  by  the  other  witnesses,  Mr.  Collister  and  Mr.  Lewis,  I  believe, 
that  this  motion  was  had  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Judge. 
Now,  it  is  shown  by  this  witness  that  the  adjournment  was  had,  not  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  Judge,  but  on  account  of  a  new  depart^ 
ure  in  the  case.  The  witness,  so  far  as  he  hm  gone,  has  given  only  his 
conclusion  as  to  the  impoilance  of  this  paper,  and  Jis  to  why  this  thing 
was  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  us  to  give  rea- 
sonableness to  our  theory,  to  show  that  that  thing  was  really  a  material 
departure  in  the  case,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  for  them  to 
have  an  adjournment.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  ask  it. 
.  The  President  pro  tern.  State  the  question  again,  and  I  will  submit 
it  to  the  court  witnout  debate. 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  objection  is,  that  we  Want  the  wrapper  pro- 
duced instead  of  having  the  witness  state  what  were  its  contents. 

Mr.  Arotander.  I  do  not  suppose  the  Senate  is  afraid  of  the  truth 
in  this  matter,  or  has  any  objection  to  the  tinith  coming  out.  The  repor- 
ter has  the  question,  and  it  can  be  read. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  question  I  understood  you  asked  was, 
what  were  the  contents  of  that  wrapper  ;  and  the  wrapper  itself,  if  you 
have  it,  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  contents. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  is  not  shown  that  we  have  it ;  it  is  in  the  oppo- 
site parties  hands,,  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  we  have  it.  That 
was  not  the  objection  however;  it  was  that  it  was  incompetent  and  im- 
material, and  not  that  the  wrapper  was  not  produced. 

Mr.  Mant^er  Dunn.  ■  He  seeks  to  draw  from  this  witness  a  legal  con- 
clusion as  to  what  bearing  the  wrapper  had  upon  the  case.  Now,  this 
witness  is  not  a  lawyer,  and  he  is  not  competent  to  testify  what  bearing 
that  wrapper  hi\B  upon  the  case;  and  even  if  it  was  competent,  the  best 
evidence  is  the  wrapper  itself,  They  have  shown  it  in  their  custody 
once,  and  there  it  is  left.  They  have  shown  it  in  the  possession  of  this 
witness,  surreptitiously  obtained,  or  ])y  some  means  obtained  from  the 
possession  of  the  opposite  party.  At  least  they  have  shown  the  paper 
in  their  hands,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  certainly  by  not  very  honor- 
able means,  as  far  as  the  testimony  has  gone  ;  and  certainly  I  claim,  sir, 
that  they  must  produce  the  wrapper,  and  not  ask  this  witness  for  his 
conclusion  as  to  its  contents. 

The  President  pro  tern.     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  ? 
Mr.  Arctander.    I  \\aive  the  question  just  now. 
Q.     Father  Herman,  state  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the  wrapper 
since  you  handed  it  back  to  Lewis? 
A.     I  have  not. 

Q.  State  whether  that  wrapper  was  ever  afterwards  introduced  in  evi- 
dence in  the  case  ? 

A.     I  never  saw  it  introduced. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  anything  occurred  right  there  in  the  court-room 
in  the  evening,  when  you  came  back  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  that  wrap- 
per? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  may  state,  whether  anything  occurred  there  in 
the  court-room  in  the  evening  when  you  came  back,  in  regard  to  the  loss 
of  that  wrapp)er,  or  the  next  day;  I  don't  know  which  time  it  was? 

A.  I  couldn't  say,  whether  the  conversation  referred  to  the  wrapper 
or  not,  but  I  would  infer  it  did, — some  conversation  between  Mr.  Collis- 
ter  and  Mr.  Power. 

Q.     In  regard  to  a  lost  paper  ?     A.     Yes. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Now,  after  having  shown  that  the  paper  is  last  seen 
in  his  possession,  I  will  ask  him  to  state,  what  the  nature  was  of  the  writ- 
ing on  that  wrapper,  and  what  bearing  it  would  have  on  the  case  ? 

[To  the  witness.]  State  in  what  it  was  material  to  the  case.  I  don't 
ask  your  conclusions,  but  what  bearing  it  would  have  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  objectionable  for  the  same  reason  as  be- 
fore. In  tlie  first  place,  they  have  laid  no  foundation  at  all  for  intro- 
ducing secondary  evidence  of  the  contente  of  a  written  document.  The 
instrument  has  been  shown  to  be  in  their  possession, either  in  the  posession 
of  this  witness,  or  of  his  attorney,  Mr.  Ivewi8,andsoitisleft.  Now,  there  is 
no  statement  before  this  Senate,  or  no  foundation  whatever  laid  for  intro- 
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ducing  any  oral  testimony  as  to  the  contents  of  that  written  document,and 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  presumptions  in  the  counsel  to  undertake  to  of- 
fer oral  proof  of  the  contents  of  that  paper,  without  having  laid,  at  least, 
some  kind  of  a  foundation.  He  merely  says  that  he  does  not  know  where 
the  paper  is.  It  is  a  paper  that  by  their  own  evidence  is  traced  into  their 
hands.  They  must  at  least  show  some  kind  of  a  diligent  search  for  it 
among  tlieir  papers,  or  among  the  papers  of  the  attorneys  into  whose 
hands  it  is  traced. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  shall  decide  that  the  objection  of  the  man- 
agers is  good  unless  the  Senate  determines  otherwise. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     Will  the  chair  permit  me  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  counsel  is  under  a  misappre- 
hension in  saying  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  secondary  evidence.  Now, 
the  facts,  so  far  as  developed  by  the  examination  of  the  witness  are  just 
these:  That  pending  the  trial,  the  witness.  Father  Hermann,  discovered 
a  brown  wrapper,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other — and  it  is  immaterial 
to  inquire  what  that  reason  was, — he  believed  to  be  important  to  the 
case, — a  material  substantive  item  in  the  case;  and  therefore  he  gave 
directions  to  his  attorney,  Mr.  Lewis,  such  as  have  been  stated,  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  him  to  examine  this  paper;  that  was  so  done; 
that  thereupon  an  adjournment  was  asked  by  Mr.  Lewis,  which  was  re- 
sisted for  the  nonce,  by  Mr.  Collister,  the  adversary  attorney,  and  the 
Judge  used  the  expression  which  has  been  given  by  the  witness,  that  it 
was  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  the  trial  should  be  interrupted, 
pending  the  examination  of  a  witness  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  to 
procure  a  witness  from  Janes ville;  that  afterwards,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Father  Hermann,  an  interview  took  place  between  the  opposing  at- 
torneys, and  an  adjournment  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  court  adjourned. 
Now,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  paper  never  belonged  to  Father  Her- 
mann, in  any  sense  whatever;  it  is  not  his  paper;  it  is  a  paper  which 
we  have  seen  was  examined  for  a  purpose,  a  very  legitimate  pur- 
pose, in  connection  with  the  progress  of  that  trial;  that  that  paper  after- 
wards went  out  of  the  hands  of  Father  Hermann,  and  that  he  has  never 
seen  it  since  it  went  into  the  hand  of  their  witness,  Mr.  Ijcwis,  who  is 
brought  here  as  opposing  the  respondent;  it  is  out  of  our  possession. 

Now,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  for  which  secondary  evidence  is  ordin- 
arily used  that  we  ask  this.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  exist- 
ence of  this  fact  and  the  nature  of  the  act ;  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
not  exactly  the  paper,  but  for  the  purpose  of  proving  what  the  nature 
of  the  tranasaction  was;  viz,  that  this  was  a  substantial  matter  which 
indicated  to  Father  Hermann,  as  a  party  to  that  action,  the  necessity  of  an 
armistice  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  his  attorneys.  We  do  not 
propose  to  offer  the  paper.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  so.  It  is 
presumptively  with  the  adversary,  or  with  their  witness.  We  cannot  be 
called  on  to  produce  it,  because  we  never  had  the  legitimate  custody  of 
it ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  what  that  paper  was,  spe- 
cifically, as  a  paper,  but  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  interior  nature 
of  the  transaction  on  this  adjournment,  in  connection  with  wliat  was 
regarded  to  be  the  enforcement  of  a  substantial  right  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Before  it  is  submitted  to  the  Senate,  if  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  submit  it,  I  desire  leave  to  state  what  we  expect  to  show 
by  the  witness.  It  may  clear  the  matter  up  very  materially.  We  ex- 
pect to  show  by  this  witness  simply  that  this  was  a  wrapper  that  had 
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inscribed  upon  it,  on  the  outside,  the  name  of  Mr.  Powers,  the  plaiiitiff, 
and  tne  contractor  in  that  case  ;  that  the  wrapper  had  been  used  before, 
and  had  been  turned  outside ;  that  on  the  inside  was  the  address  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Grace  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  postmark  upon  it, 
showing  that  it  had  contained  a  paper  that  had  been  sent  to  Bishop 
Grace  and  by  him  returned,  and  Father  Hermann  thereby  inferreS  that 
they  intended  to  show  an  acceptation  and  approval  of  the  plans  and 
contracts  for  that  church  by  that  envelope  ;  that  is  all  we  intend   to  do. 

The  President  pro  tern  Shall  the  objection  of  the  managei-s  be  sustain- 
ed; those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  aye. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Mr.  President,  for  information,  before  vot- 
ing upon  this  question  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  evidence  that 
this  paper  is  not  in  existence  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Not  at  all. 

Senator  Gilfilla^,  J.  B.  Or  that  any  effort  has  been  made  to  produce 
it  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    None  at  all. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     It  is  shown  that  it  went  out  of  our  possession. 

Mr.  Arctander.  There  is  evidence.  Senator,  that  it  disappeared,  and 
that  there  was  something  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  that  paper  oc- 
curring immediately  afterward,  and  Mr.  CoUester  testified  when  he  was 
on  the  stand  for  the  prosecution  that  he  lost  that  paper. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J  B.     In  this  trial? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Yes,  sir,  he  said  he  lost  the  paper. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No,  sir,  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Arctander,  if  Mr.  Col- 
lester  has  testified  to  anything  about  this  paper.  You  asked  him  if  he  lost 
some  paper,  and  he  said  no,  not  that  he  knew  of,  but  he  was  not  asked 
about  this  particular  paper;  his  attention  was  not  called  in  any  of  his 
evidence  to  any  particular  paper. 

Mr.  Arctander.  He  said  that  it  was  a  material  paper  in  his  case,  and 
that  it  was  lost  and  he  never  saw  it  afterwards. 

Iflr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  is  a  bold  attempt  to  introduce  secondary  evi- 
dence without  first  showing  the  loss  of  the  original  paper. 

Mr.  ARcrANDER.  There  was  nothing  about  a  brown  wrapper;  it  was 
not  identified  as  such;  but  it  was  an  important  paper  that  was  lost  in 
the  case.     If  you  will  hand  me  the  book  I  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  asked  him  if  there  was  an  adjournment 
had  on  that  account. 

Senator  Buck,  C.  F.  Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  the  object  of  the 
examination,  it  is  to  show  that  the  motion  for  that  adjournment  was  for 
some  other  reason  or  purpose  than  that  alleged  by  some  of  the  witnesses, — 
that  the  respondent  was  intoxicated.  Is  that  the  object  of  the  examina- 
tion, to  show  that  the  adjournment  was  had  for  some  other  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  the  object. 

Senater  Buck,  C.  F.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely  legitimate,' and 
that  circumstance  should  be  brought  out  to  show  what  the  adjourn- 
ment was  for. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  May  I  be  pardoned  for  saying  just  one  word  to 
the  Senator.  The  management  have  no  objection,  and  have  raised  no 
objection,  to  any  legitimate  evidence  showing  that  that  adjournment  was 
for  any  other  cause  than  that  testified  to  by  the  witness  for  the  State. 
We  make  no  objection  to  that ;  that  is  a  right  the  defense  have,  and 
we  concede  it  of  course;  but  we  do  object  to  introducing  illegitimate  evi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  proving  tliat  fact.  We  object  to  their  proving 
158 
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by  this  witness,  the  contents  and  legal  effect  of  a  written  document,  |] 
absence  of  which  has  not  been,  accounted  for  before  this  SenatI,  ^ 
which  they  have  not  attempted  to  account  for.  We  claim  that  tii 
ought  not  of  right  to  be  permitted  to  offer  evidence  here  by  the  mi 
opinion  of  the  Avitness,  by  the  mere  statement  of  the  witness  as  to  fri^ 
a  written  paper  contained,  when  they  make  no  attempt  whatever  toi 
count  for  its  absence,  or  to  produce  the  paper.  The  paper  is  traced^ 
their  possession  by  the  evidence  of  this  witness  himself,  traced  to  4 
possession  of  this  witness  and  his  counsel,  and  that  is  the  last  hcfutdi 
it,  and  now  the  presumptions  are  that  it  is  still  in  their  possession.      j 

If  they  show  that  it  is  not  in  their  possession  or  that  it  has  been  id 
in  some  way,  they  might  produce  oral  evidence  of  its  contents,  but  m 
ing  in  that,  we  claim  that  the  rule  of  evidence  is  emphatic  that  they  ij 
shut  out  from  showing  any  oral  evidence  as  to  the  contents  of  tf 
paper.  We  have  no  method  of  contradicting  it  if  they  are  permittedl 
introduce  evidence  of  that  class  by  witnesses. 

Senator  Buck,  C.  F.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  were  the  contentsj 
the  paper  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  admit  that. 

The  President  pro  tent.    That  is  the  view  the  chair  took  of  it.  i 

Senator  Buck,  C.  F.  If  they  show  the  circumstances  of  the  loe*^ 
that  paper,  and  the  counsel  asked  for  an  adjournment  or  a  recess  in  tiH 
case,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  paper,  and  not  because  the  respond|| 
was  intoxicated,  we  do  not  care  what  the  paper  was, — ^if  they  show  Ull 
the  adjournment  was  had  for  that  purpose.  I 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  question  of  the  counsel  called  for  M 
contents  of  that  paper;  we  do  not  think  that  is  material.  •  I 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is  odj 
taken  in  saying  that  the  witness  testified  that  the  cause  of  the  adjoaii 
ment  was  the  loss  of  that  paper.  That  is  not  the  fact  It  was  notlj 
cause  of  the  loss  of  that  paper  that  the  adjournment  was  had,  but  IJ 
cause  the  witness  found  a  paper  which,  in  his  judgment,  necessitated i 
adjournment  of  the  case  in  order  to  meet  the  contents  of  the  papeid 
produced  before  the  court.  It  was  the  finding  of  the  paper  which  pij 
duced  the  adjournment,  and  not  the  loss  of  it.  Now  they  seek  to  gjk 
evidence  of  the  contents  of  that  paper  by  this  witness.  j 

The  President  pro  tern.  Does  the  Senate  desire  to  pass  upon  m 
question?  1 

Senator  J.  B.  Gilfillan.     The  ruling  of  the  chair  will  no  doubt 
satisfactory. 

The  President  pro  tern..  I  have  already  ruled  that  the  question  1 
immaterial. 

Senator  Castle.  In  what  form,  Mr.  President,  is  the  present  quesll 
put? 

The  President  pro  tern.     It  is  as  to  the  contents  of  the  wrapper. 

Mr.  Arctander.     And  its  bearing  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Certainly,  the  Senate  ought  to  be  the  judgw 
the  contents  of  the  paper  and  its  bearing  upon  the  case,  and  its  contl| 
can  only  be  proved  in  a  proper  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  the  chair  has  already  ruled  upon  the  ql 
tion.     Now  go  on  with  something  else. 

Senator  Langdon.     Do  I  understand  the  decision  of  the  chair  ? 

The  President  pro  tein,     I  have  decided  that  the  witness  need 
answer  the  question. 
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Q-  ^  After  this  adjournment  was  had,  Father  Hermann,  did  you  see 
the  Judge? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  he  do;  I  mean  did  he  stay  there,  or  go 
away  in  your  presence? 

A.     I  saw  him  going  down  the  stairs. 

Q.  You  remained  in  the  court-room  after  he  had  gone  down  the  staim 
for  a  while  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Do  not  lead  himj  let  him  tell  it;  he  can  say 
where  he  was  as  well  as  to  hear  you  tell  him.  You  are  too  much  of  a 
lawyer  not  to  know  that  that  is  improper. 

Q.  State,  Father  Hermann,  whether  you  saw  Mr.  Hayden  around 
there,  the  clerk  of  the  court?  You  know  Mr.  Hayden,  the  clerk  of  the 
court  there,  Jim  Hayden  ? 

A.     I  know  him. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  arouud  there  after  the  Judge  had  left? 

A.     I  saw  him  in  the  court  room  when  the  Judge  had  gone  out. 

Q.     Where  did  you  see  him  after  the  Judge  had  gone  out? 

A.     At  his  table  or  desk. 

Q-     At  his  table  or  desk,  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Where  did  you  next  see  the  Judge  during  that  day  ? 

A.     During  the  third  of  April  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     I  saw  him  on  the  bench,  in  the  court  room. 

Q-     At  what  time  ? 

A.     I  can  only  approximate  the  time. 

Q.     I  mean  was  it  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.     In  the  afternoon  or  evening  or  forenoon. 

Q.    Was  your  case  taken  up  that  afternoon  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  the  reason  given  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  never  mind   the  reason.     I  object  to  that. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Father  Hermann,  whether  or  not  the 
Judge  gave  any  reason  at  the  time,  for  not  taking  up  your  case  or  for 
adjourning  court  until  evening,  if  he  did  ? 

A.     He  said  he  had  a  sick  headache. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  him  at  the  time;  did  you  observe  him? 

A.     I  observed  him. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  looked  like  a  man  that  was  in  pain  at 
the  time? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Now,  Mr.  Arctander,  I  object  to  that.  I  trust 
tbfit  you  won't  pursue  that  method  of  examination. 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  just  my  method. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Then  I  will  have  to  object  to  every  question  and 
have  the  Senate  rule  upon  it. 

The  President  pro  temt  State  how  he  looked  and  the  Senate  will 
judge  for  itself. 

Q,  Very  well ;  answer  that  question.  Father  Hermann.  State  how 
be  looked. 

A.     It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  state  the  looks  of  a  sick  man. 

Q.     Well,  did  he  look  like  a  sick  man ;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr,  Manager  Dunn.    Let  him  state  how  he  looked. 
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The  Witness.     I  think  he  looked  a  little  pale    and    worn  lool 
wearied,  just  as  I  notice  any  man  with  a  sick  head  ache. 

Q.     State,  Father  Hermann,  what  his  condition  was  at  that  tim^ 
far  as  inebriety  or  sobriety  was  concerned? 

A.     He  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.     He  was  sober  ?    A.     Yes. 

A,     Did  you  see  him  again  in  the  evening  ? 

A .     I  saw  him  after  recess  in  the  evening  m  court. 

y.     After  recess  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  case  went  on  again  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     How  long  a  session  did  you  hold   that  evening  ?  the  evenii 
the  third  ;  how  far  into  the  night? 

A.     To  the  best  of  my  opinion  Mr.   Powers  was  examined   till 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  evening  of  the  third. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  that  evening  ? 

A.     Sober  and 

Q.     The  next  day,  the  fourth  ? — did    you     want  to    say    anythi 

A.     1  didn't  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     He  asked,  what  was  his  condition  that  evei 

Q.     The  evening  of  the  4th  of  April,  when  he  was  sitting  there  ? 

Q.     Do  you  refer  to  his  sobriety  ? 

A.     Yes,  sobriety  or  inebriety.     A.     He  was  sober. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  the  condition  of  the  Judge  on  the  fourtl 
April.    The  case  went  right  on  didn't  it? 

A.     This  all  has  reference  to  sobriety, — your  questions? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.     He  was  sober. 

Q.     The 5th  of  April,  Saturday;  what  was  done  in  the  forenoon^ 
that  da>  in  court? 

A.     There  were  some  witnesses  examined,  and  the  two  attorneys 
made  their  arguments  to  the  jury. 

Q.     The  attorneys  made  their  arguments  to  the  jury? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  in  the  forenoon,  what  was  the  Judge's  condition  as  to 
briety  or  inebriety  ? 

A .     Sober. 

Q.     Now.  in  the  afternoon,  what  was  the  first  thing  done  ? 

A.     Charged  the  jury. 

Q.     The  Judge  charged  the  jury  ?  * 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Now,  in  the  afternoon  when  he  charged  the  jury,  you  went  in 
court — were  you  in  court  any  further  until  he  had  charged  the  jury, 

A.     I  remained  for  some  time  in  court  after  he  had  charged  the  ji 
I  because  there  was  another  real  estate  case  about  the  church  coming 

\^  and  I  was  remaining  for  that;  it  was  a  court  case. 

i,,;  Q.     A  motion  coming  up  ?     A.     Yes. 

^vj  Q.     Between  the  charge  and  thai  motion  in  that  church  case,  i 

;.^v.  there  any  motions   which  came  up,  in  which  any  attorney;?  were 

cerned  that  you  know? 
[•  A.     I  do  not  know  of  the  names  of  the  attorneys.     Yes,  I  do;  I 

General  Edgerton  there. 

Q.     You  saw  (leneral  Edgerton  in  the  motion  that  came  in  lietl 
the  charge  and  the  motion  in  the  church  case  ?  ^H 

A.     Yes. '  ^^P 
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Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  yon  to  state,  Father  Hermann,  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  o»  inebriety  on  that  afternoon,  during 
the  whole  of  the  afternoon  when  you  went  there? 

A.  When  I  was  present  in  the  court  during  the  afternoon,  I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  sober. 

Q.  Were  his  eyes  red  during  that  afternoon,  during  the  motion  on 
that  argument;  were  his  eyes  red  ? 

A.     His  eyes  were  not  red  when  he  was  charging  the  jury  in  my  case. 

Q.     They  were  not  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  didn't  pay  particular  attention  to  his  eyes, 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now,  one  thing;  was  there  any  recess;  state  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  recess  between  charging  the  jury  in  that  case  and 
the  Edgerton  motion,  or  whether  they  came  right  on,  one  on  the  heels 
of  the  other? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  has  not  testified  that  there  was  any  Edgerton 
motion,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  your  misunderstanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  said  that  he  saw  General  Edgerton  there,  but 
not   that  there  was  any  motion. 

Q.  Well,  to  remove  all  doubt  on  that,  Father  Hermann,  what  was 
Greneral  Edgerton  doing  there,  what  was  he  engaged  in? 

A.     He  was  delivering  an  argument  to  Judge  Cox. , 

Q.     In  some  matter  before  Judge  Cox? 

A.     In  some  matter  that  he  was  pleading. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  that  afternoon  the  Judge 
talked  indistinctly  or  whether  his  voice  was  thick  in  any  manner. 

A.     During  my  presence  in  court? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.     No,  it  was  clear  and  distinct. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimonv  that  I  have  already  called  your 
attention  to,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  regard  to  a  mistake  which  he  claims  the 
Judge  made  in  regard  to  the  side  he  was  on.  Did  you  notice  anything 
like  that;  and,  if  so,  state  what  it  was? 

A.  I  was  not  interested  in  Judge  Edgerton 's  case  particularly ;  I  heard 
the  pleadings  ;  I  drew  my  attorney's  attention  to  a  young  attorney  from 
Winona;  he  pleaUed  and  quoted  law  from  his  books,  and  reasoned  so 
nicely  from  his  quotations  that  I  directed  my  attorney  to  listen  to  him. 
I  thoueht  he  would  make  a  very  brilliant  lawyer  I  said,  and  I  also  re- 
marked that  the  Judge  was  courteous  to  him,  because  he  was  so  kindly 
spoken  to  General  Edgerton;  he  always  addresseil  him  so  politely. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  anything  about  any  other  motion;  any 
other  young  man  that  was  there? 

A.  Yes,  some  man  stood  up  at  the  west  end  of  the  attorneys  table 
and  made  some  remark. 

Q.     What,  if  any  thing,  did  the  Judge  say  there? 

A.  He  said  something  sarcastically,  towards  him;  I  could't  state  the 
words;  something  that  he  mentioned  General  Edgerton 's  name  in,  he 
connected  General  Edgei-ton's  name  with  his  remark. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  remark,  if  you  can  remember  it?  Give,  us 
the  substance  of  it. 

A.  Similar  to  my  own  remark;  I  concluded  that  some  person  stood  up 
that  had  something  committed  on  paper,  and  had  lost  his  paper  and 
was  kind  of  rambling  in  what  he  was  saying,  and  the  Judge  indicated 
that  b^  was  pleading  as  General  Edgerton  did. 
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•             Q.  That  he  had  been  pleading  the  same  way  as  General  Eidgerll 

did? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  he  was  on  the  other  side  virtually  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Do  you  say  that,  or  was  that  his  testimony 
[To  the  witness.]     Do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that. 

Q.  That  he  was  on  the  other  side?                                                        I 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  stated  on  my  oath.                                                      , 

By  the  President  pro  tern.                                                                       I 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Taylor? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.                                                                               I 

CROSS-EXAMINATION.  | 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  live  at  New  Trier? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Father  Hermann? 

A.  I  reside  at  Inver  Grove,  Dakota  county,  State  of  Minneflota. 

Q.  You  are  a  Catholic  priest,  I  understand  ? 

A.  I  am  a  Catholic  priest. 

Q.  Have  you  any  charge  at  present? 

A.  I  have.     What  do  you  mean  by  charge? 

Q.  Yes;  what  is  a  charge? 

A.  Define  what  a  charge  is. 

Q.  I  mean  have  you  a  parish;  have  you  a  parish  under  your  chaigi 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  parish  ? 

A.  It  is  the  parish  of  Inver  Grove,  in  Vermillion,  in  Dakota  oountf 

Q.  How  long  have  jrou  known  Judge  Cox? 

A.  I  have  known  hmi  since  the  27th  of  March,  1879. 

Q.  That  was  at  this  Waseca  term  ? 

A.  Yes. 

'  , ,  Q.  Never  had  met  him  before  it? 

*  A.  Never.     No,  I  couldn't  state  that;  not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  never  met  him  to  know  him? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  when  he  was  drunk  ? 

;  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  difference,  then,  between  the  Judge  druni 
and  the  Judge  sober,  do  you? 

y_  A.  I  can  tell  a  sober  man  when  I  see  him. 

P'  Q.  Well,  answer  that  question  whether  from  comparison,  you   kncPI 

the  difference  between  Judge  Cox  drunk  and  Judge  Cox  sober,  firom  yoU 

5^  knowledge  ?  J 

[V-  A.  Do  you  mean 1  don't  understand  you. 

r*  *  Q.  From  your  own  knowledge  ? 

I  A,  Well,  you  will  have  to  define  what  Judge  Cox  is  drunk  and  tb«t 

I  what  he  is  sober,  and  then  I  can  answer  you. 

[  Q.  You  say  you  have  never  seen  him  drunk. 

1  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  you  have  seen  him  sober. 
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A..     Yes  sir. 

Q.    That  is  all  about  that  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  state  that  you  perceived  the  Judge  was  sober. 

A.     I  gfet  my  ideas  from  external  perceptions. 

Q.     Y'qu  perceived  that  he  was  sober. 

A.     I  perceived  so. 

Q.  You  got  that  idea  simply  from  your  observatioujthat  you  thought 
he  was  sober. 

A.  I  got  that  observation  from  the  condition  of  my  mind  through 
my  external  senses. 

Q.     From  the  conviction  of  your  mind? 

A.     Through  my  external  senses. 

Q.  You  simply  got  up  and  looked  at  the  Judge  did  you,  and  per- 
ceived that  he  was  sober  ? 

A.     How  do  you  know  I  stood  up.     I  didn't  so  state? 

Q.  Then  you  sat  down  and  looked  at  the  Judge  and  saw  that  he  was 
sober. 

A.     I  was  sitting  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Then  you  sat  down  and  looked  at  the  Judge  and  perceived  that 
he  was  sober;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

A,  I  mean  that  was  the  position  I  held  in  the  court  when  I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  a  sober  man. 

Q.     When  you  perceived  that  he  was  a  sober  man  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     How  far  were  you  from  him  ? 

A.  I  was  as  about  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  Honorable  Senators,  in 
the  first  row,  and  he  would  occupy  that  position.  [Indicating  the  posi* 
tion  occupied  by  the  Presiaent  pro  tew.] 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  cotoversation  with  him  from  the  position  you 
occupied? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  during  that  court,  ex- 
cept white  you  were  on  the  witness  stand,  while  he  was  on  the  bench  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  court  house  ?  while  he  was  on  the  bencb,wa8 
the  way  I  asked  the  question. 

A.  Once  I  was  on  the  witness  stand,  and  he  explained  a  question  to 
me. 

Q.  I  say  except  while  you  were  on  the  witness  stand;  my  question 
was  directed  to  times  other  than  while  you  were  on  the  witness  stand. 

A.  You  do  not  now  include  that  there  would  be  a  conversation  in 
any  other  places  beside  the  court  ? 

Q-  No,  sir;  simply  while  he  was  on  the  bench,  and  you  in  the  court 
house,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  while  he  was  on  the 
bench,  except  such  conversation  as  might  occur  between  a  witness  and  a 
judge  ? 

A.  I  shall  not  understand  your  question  to  limit  that  I  did  not 
speak  to  him  outside  ? 

Q.  I  said  while  he  was  on  the  bench;  you  ceilainly  understand  me; 
I  said  while  he  was  on  the  bench,  while  he  was  presiding  in  court  on 
the  bench  ? 

A.     Whilst  he  was  presiding? 

a    Yes. 
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He  gave  you  the  definition  of  the  wot 


A.     Just  at  one  time. 

Q.     You  had  no  conversation  except  while  you  were  on  the 
stand  ? 

A.     Yes;  and  I  doubt  if  I  spoke  to  him  then. 
Did  he  address  any  remarks  to  you? 
He  did. 

^\  liile  you  were  on  the  witness  stand  ? 
He  did. 

And  asked  you  a  question  ? 
No,  sir. 

Well,  in  what  respect? 

It  was  in  respect  to  a  definition.     One  of  the  lawyers  put 
question  that  I  did  not  understand  rightly;  and  in  order  to  under 
rightly,  and  in  order  to  understand  before  I  answered  the  attome 
the  case,  I  requested  him  to  explain  it. 

Q.     You  requested  the  attorney  to  explain  it? 
Yes,  sir. 

Well,  what  did  the  Judge  do? 
The  Judge  listened  to  him. 
Did  he  have  any  conversation  with  you  ? 
The  Judge  gave  me  a  definition  of  the  same  word,  and 
answered  the  question. 
Q.     Right  in  court, 
court  ? 
A     Yes. 

And  that  was  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  the  Judge, 
During  that  term,  in  court? 
In  court? 
Yes. 

Then  all  your  observation  is  that  you  perceived  the  Judge 
he  was  in  court,  and  while  you  was  sitting  down  and  looking  at  hijaJ 
A,     No;  by  his  language.  *« 

Well,  what  was  there  in  his  language  that  you  perceived  ? 
I  cannot  give  it. 

Can't  you  give  us  anything  about  it  ? 
No. 
^     You  say  there  was  a  young  attorney  in  the  court  on  the  5th  < 
April  when  you  were  there,  to  whom  Judge  Cox  was  very  courteoi; 
you? 

A.     I  have  not  made  that  statement. 

Q.     And  another  one  to  whom  he  was  sarcastic?  Is  that  correct?  i 
He  made  a  sarcastic  remark. 
Now,  give  me  that  remark,  if  you  please? 
I  can't  do  it;  I  forget  it. 
\V'ell,  why  do  you  think  it  was  sarcastic  ? 
Because  my  judgment, — drawing  my  conclusion  from  the  Ji 
premises  in  the  case,  I  understood  the  language — 
Q.     But  you  can't  give  the  language?    A.     No,  sir. 
Q.     ^^'eli,  give  me  the  substance  of  it,  if  you  can't  give  the  langt 
A.     It  is  so  long,  and  the  case  was  an  indififerent  one  to  mo,  sir. 
no  interest  in  it  except  as  a  listener. 

Q.  You  drew  the  conclusion  that  it  was  sarcastic,  and  that  the  ^ 
was  courteous.  Now,  what  was  the  substance  of  the  language  tha 
sarcastic  ? 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
A. 

A. 


A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 


Q. 
A. 

A. 
Q. 


A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 
A. 
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A.  I  can't  state  the  substance  of  the  courteous  language,  neither  can 
I  state  the  substance  of  the  sarcastic  language;  I  don't  remeiiiber. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  attorney  to  whom  the  courteous 
language  was  directed  ? 

A.     I  do  not.  .  -. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  attorney  to  whom  the  sarcastic  lan- 
guage was  directed  ? 

A.     I  do  not 

Q.  On  the  3rd  day  of  April — you  testify  that  Mr.  Liewis  waeyoui 
attorney  in  that  caee? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  were  the  defendant  in  the  case?    A.    Y'ee. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  court  house  in  Waseca  were  you  stopping 
during  that  term  of  court  on  the  third  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.  Honorable  Manager,  may  I  understand  now  when  I  give,  m^ 
assertion  that  it  will  not  be  a  definite  measurement,  only  approxx* 
mately  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Oh,  of  course. 

The  Witness.    I  was  stopping, — you  mean  where  my  hotel  was  ? 

Q.     Yes,  yes;  your  hotel. 

A-     During  this  term  of  court? 

Q:     Yes. 

A.  My  hotel  was  about  as  &r  from  the  court  house  in  Waseca  as  the 
Grerman  Catholic  church  is  from  this  court  room.  [Something  more 
than  a  block.] 

Q.    Was  it  the  same  hotel  that  Judge  Cox  was  stopping  at  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  at  the  court  bouse  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  of  April? 

A-    Before  court  was  called. 

Q.  The  Judge  came  in  and  took  a  seat  on  the  bench,  didn't  he^ .  and 
tfafe  eoort  was  regularly  opened  ? 

A.     I  recollect  the  Judge  stepping  into  the — 

Q.     Do  you  recollect  court  being  opened  that  morning? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     Who  opened  the  court? 

A.    Mr.  Murphy. 

Q.    And  then  Mr.  Power  took  the  witness  stand,  did  he  ? 

A.     Just  when  the  court  was  opened  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    Oh,  no. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  the  first  thing  done,  when  court  was  opened  ? 

A.     I  think  the  lawyer — I  know  they  had  some  law-points. 

Q.     What  were  those  law  points  ? 

A.     I  canir  state. 

Q.     Can  you  give  the  substance  of  them  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.    Were  they  in  that  case  ? 

A.     Yes,  they  were  in  that  case. 

Q.    How  long  did  that  occupy  ? 

A.    Up  until  about  nine  o'clock. 

Q.    Then  who  went  on  the  witness  stand,  if  anybody  ? 

A.     Mr.  Power. 

Q.    Who  Gommenoed  to  examine  Mr.  Power? 
159 
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A.    My  attorney. 

Q.     Mr.  Lewis? 

Witness  nods  assent. 

Q.    He  was  cross-examining  him,  was  he? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  did  he  cross-examine  him  ? 

A.     The  court  adjourned,  I  presume  about  10  o'clock.     I  think  aj 
tie  after  ten,  and  Mr.  Power  was  examined  until  sometime    beforei 
court  adjourned..    The  attorneys  had  some  little  discussion  at  the 
they  were  talking  about  the  motion;  and  Judge  Cox  had  made  son 
mark  to  Mr.  Collister  about  delaying  the  court,  I  couldn't  state  it. 

Q.     What  was  the  remark? 

A.     I  couldn't  state  the  remark;  I  heard  Mr.  Murphy   giving 
mony  here  in  court. 

Q.     Well,  never  mind,  I  don't  care  anything  about  his   testimq 
then  you  went  up  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  what  did  you  tell  him? 

A.     At  that  time? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     No;  Mr.  Lewis  was  beside  me  at  that  time;  I  did  not  rise. 

Q.     Well,  when  Mr.  I^wis  was  examining  the  witness  you  went  ^ 
him  did  you? 

A.    Oh,  no;  I  never  do  such  things. 


Q. 

A. 

a 

A. 
Q. 


Well,  when  was  it  you  told  him  about  getting  an  adjournmeii 


At  the  time  I  stated  to  Mr.  Arctander. 

State  it  again  to  me  if  you  please? 

I  shall  sir;  when  he  went  up  to  examine  the  witnes-^. 

_  Before  he  went  up  to  examine  the  witness  vou  told  Mr.  Le^ 
I  understand  you,  that  you  wanted  him  to  go  and  crowd  tlie  witne 
words  to  that  effect?  • 

A.    .That  will  be  the  meaning  of  it. 

Q.    jCan  you  give  me  the  language  you  used  to  Mr'.  Lewis? 

A.    Well,  I  cannot  give  the  exact  language;  I  can  give  the  mea 
my  idea. 

Q.    What  was  your  idea? 

A.     I  told  him  to  go  and  examine  the  witness  quickly,  and  that '. 
Collister — 

Q.     What  do  you  mean  by  quickly;  put  his  questions  quickly  tol 
in  other  words,  to  excite  Mr.  Power,  to  take  some  advantage  of  *  hin 
you  mean? 

A.     Well,  you  might  so  consider  it  in  your  legal  terms. 

Q.     That  is  what  ^ou  meant  was  it  not? 

A.     Dimw  out  his  intellect  a  little. 

Q.  To  muddle  him  up  and  confuse  him  was  it  not;  didn't  you 
him  to  testify  to  something  that  wasn't  straight,  or  the  truth? 

A.     Oh,  no;  I  wouldn't  want  a  man  to  swear  to  an  untruth. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  you  want  Mr.   Lewis  to  go  up  there  and 
and  examine  him  quickly  for? 

A.     I  just  wanted  Mr.  Lewis  to  go  up  there  and  examine    Mr.  Pol 
not  for  anything  that  he  would  take  out  of  Mr.  Power   to  my  adva 
but  merely  to  draw  Mr.  Collister's  attention  to  the  fact. 

Q.    To  what  fact? 

A.  To  Mr.  Powers'  statements,  and  to  Mr.  Lewis'  manner  of  pr 
ing  with  the  witness. 

Q.     Well,  why  were  you  interested  in  drawing  Mr.  Collister's  att 
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to  the  witness;  isn't  Mr.  Collister  a  pretty  intelligent  lawyer,  so  that  he 
could  see  for  himself? 

A.     Mr.  Collister  is  a  very  good  attorney. 

Q.  So  Mr.  Lewis  got  up  and  began  to  crowd  the  witness  at  your  sug- 
gestion ? 

A.     He  did. 

Q.  And  he  examined  him  about  an  hour  that  way,  did  he  not,  be- 
fore Mr.  CJollister  took  notice  of  it  ? 

A,     Oh,  no. 

Q.     Well,  how  long? 

A.  Well,  I  have  just  stated,  frorii  about  9  o'clock  until  sometime  be- 
fore 10, 1  suppose. 

Q.     How  long  before  10? 

A.     I  iust  stated  some  time,  a  short  time  before  10. 

Q.     Well,  was  it  a  quarter  before  10? 

A.     It  might  be. 

Q.  Then  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  pursued  that  witness  before 
Mr.  CoUester  paid  any  attention  to  it,  did  he  ? 

[No  audible  answer.] 

Q.  From  9  until  a  quarter  to  10  o'clock  he  crowded  and  persecuted 
hira,  did  he;  is  that  a  fact? 

A.    That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  And  then  Mr.  CoUester  struck  in  and  thought  his  witness  was  be- 
ing abused  ? 

A.     Well,  now,  you  stated  so;  I  didn't  so  state. 

Q.     Well,  is  that  so,  or  not  ? 

A.    Well,  Mr.  CoUester  read  some  passages  from  one  of  his  legal  books. 

Q.     To  whom  was  he  reading  that? 

A.     He  was  reading  that  to  the  Judge. 

Q.    While  Mr.  Lewis  was  examining  a  witness? 

A.     Oh,  no. 

Q.     Now,  did  he 

A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Manager;  if  you  put  your  questions 
slowly  they  won't  excite  me. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  be  questioned  as  Mr.  Power  was,  do  you,  or 
you  will  get  muddled.  Well,  now,  Father  Hermann,  there  were  three- 
cjuarters  of  an  hour  elapsed  from  the  time  Mr.  Lewis  commenced  exam- 
ining that  witness  until  Mr.  CoUester  interposed.  Now,  what  did  Mr. 
CoUester  say  when  he  interposed  there  ? 

A.  Some  time  very  near  the  termination  of  Mr.  Lewis'  cross-exam- 
ination he  came  back  and  took  up  one  of  his  books, 

Q.  Did  Mr.  CoUester  interpose  before  Mr.  Lewis  finished  his  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Power? 

A,  Oh,  I  have  stated  that  he  interposed  before  that;  he  went  on  again 
find  asked  some  questions. 

Q,  You  were  going  to  say  that  some  time  before  or  after  Mr.  Lewis 
closed  his  cross-exaraination,~^which  was  correct  ? 

A.     Please  repeat  that  question  again  ? 

Q.  You  stated  that  some  time  afterwards,  as  I  understood  you,  that 
Mr.  Lewis  closed  his  cross-examination,  Mr.  CoUester  went  over  and 
picked  up  bis  law  book? 

A,  No;  you  wiU  get  through  this  better  if  you  wouldn't  try  to  play 
that. 

Q,    Which  was  it,  before  or  aflier? 
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A,    BefoTe  what,  sir  ? 

Q.     Before  Mr.  Lewis  closed  the  cross-examination,  air? 

A.  I  said  he  asked  Mr.  Power  some  questions  when  Mr.  Collester  had 
concluded  his  reading  and  remarks  to  the  Juci^e.  He  asked  him  some 
questions  again. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  that  reading  and  remarks  to  the  Judge  take  place  ? 
Did.  it  take  place  before  Mr.  Lewis  commenced  to  cross-examine  hinf  or 
after  he  stopped  examining  him  ? 

A.     I  have  just  stated. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  understand  you.  State  it  again,  so  that  we  oan 
understand  it. 

A.     A  short  time  before  he  closed. 

Q.     A  short  time  before  he  closed  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Well  now,  were  Mr.  Cbllester's  remarks  to  the  Judge  addressed 
by  reason  of  any  objection  that  he  raised  to  Mr.  Lewis's  question  or 
otherwise  ? 

A.  It  was  a  little  in  reference  to  his  manner  of  proceeding  with  the 
witness,  and  some  objection  he  took — 

Q.  Mr.  Collester  tnen  objected,  did  he,  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  pizrsu- 
ing  a  proper  line  of  cross-examination? 

A.     Something  to  that  effect. 

Q.     And  that  was  about  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock,  was  it  ? 

A.    Sometime  before  the  court  adjounied. 

Q.     Well  now,  what  did  the  Judge  say  in  answer  to  that? 

A.     He  said,— -do  you  want  me  to  state  his  language  or  the  meaning  ? 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  the  Judge  said  in  answa:  to  the  statement 
that  he  was  cross-examining  the  witness  improperly,  when  Mr.  Collester 
first  made  his  objection  and  read  the  law.     What  did  the  Judge  say? 

A.     He  told  Mr.  Lewis  to  proceed. 

Q.     Then  he  did  proceed,  did  he  ? 

A.     He  proceeded. 

Q.     How  long  did  he  proceed  and  continue  ? 

A.  I  presume  a  long  time  ;  I  was  not  interested  so  much  in  keeping 
the  dates.     He  proceeded  some  moments. 

Q.    Then  what  took  place  ? 

A.     What  took  place  when  Mr. — 

Q.  Yes,  after  you  say  he  proceeded  some  moments,  then  what  took 
place  after  that  ? 

A.     Mr.  CoUister  made  some  remark. 

Q.     What  did  Mr.  CoUister  say  ? 

A.     I  cannot  state. 

Q.     Well,  give  us  the  substance  of  what  he  said  ? 

A.     I  could  not  state. 

Q.     Well,  then  what  took  place  after  Mr.  CoUister  made  that  remark  ? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  CoUister  retained  the  book  in  his  hand;  I  cannot 
state  whether  he  went  back  the  first  time  he  read  to  the  legal  table  or 
not.  If  he  retained  his  law  book  in  his  hands  he  may  have  made  som« 
quotations  from  it. 

Q.     Well,  then,  what  took  place  after  he  made  his  quotation  ? 

A.     If  he  did;  I  can't  state  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.     Well,  if  he  did  or  did  not,  then  what? 

A.    Then  Mr.  Lewis  came  down  to  me  and  handed  roe  tbaV^ 

Q.     Handed  you  what? 

A.    Handed  me  a  brown  wrapper. 
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Q.     How  did  Mr.  Lewis  get  the  brown  wrapper,  do  you  know? 

A.     He  had  torn  it  oiF  from  the  roll  of  papers. 

Q.  Did  he  get  it  before  Mr.  CoUister  got  through  quoting  his  law  or 
afterward? 

A.  He  was  reading  or  engaged  in  speaking,  I  can't  state;  he  had  the 
book  in  his  band. 

Q.     Who? 

A.     Mr.  Collister. 

Q.  Well,  did  Mr.  Lewis  get  the  brown  paper  or  wrapper  while  he 
was  pursuing  his  cross-examinatiopi  of  Mr.  Power,  or  did  he  get  it  after- 
ward ? 

A.  Oh,  he  couldn't  have  'got  it  while  he  was  croes-exaraining  Mr. 
Powers. 

Q.     Well,  then,  he  got  it  afterward,  did  he? 

A.     He  got  it  afterward. 

Q.     Well,  how  long  afterward  did  he  get  it  ? 

A.  Between  the  time  Mr.  CoUister  b^n  to  read  until  he  finished  his 
explanations. 

Q.     Well,  about  how  long  did  that  occupy  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  state;  it  was  some  time  before  the  court  adjourned.  . 

Q.     Well,  now.  Father  Hermann,  didn't  he  get  that  paper  from  you  ? 

A.     Who,  Mr.  Lewis?  . 

Q.     Yes,  sir.    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  you  hand  him  that  paper  yourself? 

A.     Oh,  do  you  mean  when  I  returned  it? 

Q.     Yes,  sir  ;  didn't  you  give  that  paper  to  Mr.  Lewis  yourself? 

A.     Now 

Q.  Didn't  you  take  it  from  Mr.  CoUister's  papers  and  give  it  to  Mr. 
I^ewis  ? 

A.     Will  you  just  put  the  question,  if  you  please  ? 

Q.    Now,  you  know  what  I  mean. 

A.    No,  because  your  language  ia  not  clear. 

Q.  Did  you  not  take  that  paper,  which  you  call  the  brown  wrapper, 
from  Mr.  CoUister's  papers  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Lewis  yourself? 

A.     Take  it  out  ol  his  papers  ? 

Q.     I  say,  take  it  from  his  papers?    A.     No,  Mr.  Manager,  I  did  not. 

Q.     How  did  you  get  the  paper — ^you  read  it  ?    A.    I  read  it. 

Q.     How  did  vou  get  it  ?    A.     I  got  it  from  Mr.  Lewis. 

Q.     When  did  you  hand  it  back  to  Mr.  Lewis  ?  ^ 

A.     Just  when  I  had  read  it. 

Q.  Then,  after  Mr.  Lewis  read  that  paper  he  made  the  motion  for 
an  adjournment,  did  he  ? 

A.     I  stated  it  differently. 

Q.     WeU,  howwBsit? 

A.     He  made  the  motion  for  the  adjournment,  and  it  was  not  granted: 

Q.  WeU,  he  made  the  motion  for  an  adjournment  as  soon  as  he  read 
that  paper,  did  he  not  ? 

A.    Oh  no,  I  didn't  state  that. 

Q.    WeU,  he  read  it  shortly  after  ? 

A.     Shortly  after. 

Q.  Shortly  titer  be  read  that  paper  there  Mr.  Lewis  made  the  motion 
for  an  adjournment? 

A.     Shortly  after,  yes  sir. 

Q.    But  you  aay  he  did  that  at  your  auggestion  ? 

A,    That  he  made  the  motion  at  my  suggestion  ?  : . 
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Q.    Yes. 

A.     I  can't  understand  this  word  thai  so  often  Repeated  because 
may  refer  to  various  things. 

Q.     I  used  the  word  that  referring  to  the  motion  ;  he  did  that  at  yoi 
suggestion  ? 

A.     Ho.  made  the  motion  at  my  suggestion,  yes. 

Q.     What  did  you  say  to  him  when  you  suggested  that  you    wanU 
him  to  make  that  motion? 

A.     I  told  him  to  call  for  an  adjournment  of  the  court  until  we  ccnd 
get  a  witness  from  Janes ville.  ' 

Q.     Did  you  want  a  witness  from  Janesville  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  wanted  a  witness  from  Janesville. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  his  name  ?    A.     Mr.  Coughlin. 

Q.     Did  he  live  in  Janesville  ? 

A.     He  resided  in  Janesville. 

Q.     Did  you  know  he  was  there? 

A.     I  had  presumptive  evidence  he  was  there. 

Q.     Did  you  afterwards  get  him  in  the  case  ? 

A.     I  got  him  in  the  case. 

Q.     Had  he  been  subpoenaed  at  that  time? 

A.     There  was  no  subpoena  ever  issued  for  him  that  I  know  of. 

Q.     Did  you  subpoena  him  that  day  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  as  he  ever  got  a  subpoena  in  the  case. 

Q.     How  did  you  get  him  there  ? 

A,     Sent  for  him. 

Q.     When?    A.     Sent  for  him  in  the  afternoon, 

Q.     Did  you  get  him  that  afternoon  ?  | 

A.     I  cannot  state. 

Q.     Are  you  sure  you  sent  for  him  that  afternoon  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.     By  telegram  or  letter  ?    A.     By  messenger. 

Q.     And  it  was  because  you  wanted  him  to  testify  and  because  of 
matters  you  had  learned  from  reading  that  brown  paper,  was  it  not  ?     ' 

A.     No. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  it? 
.    A.     I  wanted  him  to  hear  Mr.  Power's  evideAce. 

Q.     Hadn't  Mr.  Powers  testified  the  day  before  in  chief? 

A.     Yes;  he  had  testified  before  in  that  case. 

Q.     Didn't  he  testify  the  day  before,  on  the  second  day  ;  was  he  noi; 
witness  on  the  stand  almost  up  to  11  o'clock? 

A.     He  was  the  witness  on  the  stand  all  the  evening  session. 

Q.     Well,  up  to  eleven  o'clock,  wasn't  he  ? 

A.     Until  about  11  o'clock. 

Q.    You  didn't  know  you  wanted  Mr.  Coughlin,  until  you  had  read! 
that  brown  paper?  I 

.    A.     Yes,  I  knew  I  wanted  him  before  the  case  commenced. 

Q.     You  knew  you  wanted  Mr.  Coughlin  there  to  hear  Mr.   Powcrf 
evidence? 

A*     I  knew  I  wanted  Mr.  Coughlin  from  the  beginning,  before  th« 
case  began. 

Q.    Then  it  was  not  because  of  anything  you  read  in  that  brown  pi* 
per  that  you  wanted  him  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.    Then  the  brown  paper  didn't  cut  any  figure  in  the  case  at  all:  did  ] 
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A.     It  did;  a  very  important  one,  sir. 
Q.    Was  it  on  account  of  Mr.  Coughlin? 
A,    No. 

Q.     What  figure  did  it  cut  then  ? 

A.    This  Mr..  CoughUn  had  been  a  carpenter  under  Mr.  Power,  and  I 
wanted  him  to  give  testimony  about  building  the  church. 
Q.     Well,  you  knew  that  from  the  beginning,  didn't  you? 
A.     I  knew  that  before  the  case  commenced,  sir. 
Q,     Well  then  what  figure  did  the  brown  paper  cut;  didn't  you  teati- 
fy  here  that  a  few  minutes  after  you  read  that  brown  paper  you  found 
you  had  to  have  another  witness? 
A.     Oh,  I  had  to  have  many  witnesses. 
Q.     Now  I  want  to  know  the  name  of  your  other  witnesses. 
A.     I  didn't  want  him  about  the  brown  paper. 
Q.    What  witness  did  you  want,  about  the  brown  paper? 
A.     I  wanted  the  trustees  of  the  church. 
Q.     Who  were  they? 

A.     Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Q.     Where  did  they  live? 

A.    They  lived  in  the  town  of  Byron,  Wilton  and   Freedom,  Waseca 
county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    They  were  the  witnesses  you  wanted  to  make  out  your  defence, 
were  they  not? 
A.    They  were. 

Q.    Didn't  you  know  you  wanted  them  when  the  case  was  commenc- 
ed?   Didn't  you  know  you  wanted  the  trustees  of  the  church,  about 
which  this  whole  controversey  was,  at  the  time  you  went  into  your  de- 
fence in  that  case? 
A.    No. 

Q.    The  brown  paper  was  the  matter  that  brought  that  up  was  it?  . 
A.    I  was  sued  personally,  and  not  the  trustees. 
Q.    The  brown  paper  then  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
wanted  those  trustees,  because  you  were  sued  personally  and  not  they? 
A.    Because  I  knew  there  was  going  to  be  another  set  of  plans  intro- 
duced, besides  the  one  that  Mr.  Powers  had  contracted  to   build  the 
church  by.     Mr.  Powers  was  going  to  show  another  set  of  plans  there  in 
evidence. 
Q.    Did  you  know  that  before  you  read  that  brown  paper? 
A.    No,  that  is  where  the  case  turned. 

Q.    Didn't  Mr.  Powers  bring  an  action  against  you  there  for  services 
for  building  the  church  according  to  a  certain  plan? 
A.    He  did. 

Q.    Didn't  you  set  up  in  your  answer  that  it  was  built  according  to 
the  plan  you  furnished  him? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  reply  to  that  and  say  that  it  was  according  to  another 
plan? 
A.    I  have  forgotten  how  he  pleaded  or  what  his  pleadings  were. 
Q.    Did  you  send  for  those  witnesses  ? 
A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  get  them  there  ? 
A.    I  got  them  there. 

Q.    Did  they  swear  in  the  case,  were  they  witnesses  in  the  case  ? 
A.    Mr.  Campbell  swore  and  Mr.  Ryan  swore. 
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Q.     What  day  did  Mr.  Campbell  swear?  _    •j 

A.     Well,  I  can't  state  now,  it  is  a  diffiealt  thing  to  lemembcr,  sic 

Q.     Did  you  send  for  him  that  day  ? 

A.     Yes,  we  sent  the  sheriff  for  him. 
'   Q.     Yo a  sent  the  sheriff  for  him  the  second  or  tfaud  day  of   Aprj 
which  way  it? 

A.     In  the  afternoon. 

Q.     Of  the  second  or  the  third  ? 

A.     Of  the  third  of  April. 

Q.     A  re  y  ( >u  sure  of  that  ? 

A.     This  it^  the  day  you  are  talking  of. 

Q.  Your  (^ase  was  called  upon  the  second,  the  day  of  the  adjoiini 
ment;  was  that  the  afternoon  you  sent  for  him  ?  >^ 

A.     You  know  as  well  as  I.  i 

Q.     I  am  asking  you  if  you  sent  for  him  on  that  day,  tbe  third. 

A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.     You  sent  for  the  other  trustees,  did  you  ? 

A.     I  sent  a  private  messenger  for  them. 

Q.     The  same  day? 

A.     Yes, 

Q.     How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  court  room  .after  that  case  ? 

A.  Will  yoa  please  repeat  that  question  to  me, — ^I  did  not  under 
stand  you  right  ahout  sending  for  those  witnesses. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  sent  for  those  trustees  on  the  3rd  day  of  April 
the  same  day  that  the  adjournment  took  place  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  sent  for  them  that  day. 

Q.     Whom  did  you  send  ? 

A.     The  sheriff. 

Q.     For  all  of  them  ? 

A,     I  couldn't  state,  sir. 
J^  .     Q.     Which  sheriff? 

^  ^     A.     Mr.  Keely. 

[  *  "     Q.     Did  you  send  for  them,  or  did  your  attorney  sead  for  them? 

f~  A.     I  sent  for  them  and  my  attorney  did. 

JV; ^  Q.     Well,  your  attorney  did  the  husiness  for  you,  didnt  he? 

^-        ...  A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  sending  for  them  personal- 
ly, did  you  ? 

A.     Well,  as  we  speak  of  those  things. 

Q.     Did  you  ^et  a  subpoena  for  them  ? 

A.     The  Shenff  got  a  subpoena  for  them. 

Q.     Now,  do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  see  the  subpoena?    A.     No. 
I  Q.     Well,  how  do  you  know  it? 

A.     I  know  they  drew  their  pay. 
,  Q.     Well,  how  do  you  know  there  was  a  subpaena  issued  for  them,  if 

you  never  saw  the  subpoena? 

A.  There  are  two  ways  of  knowing  things;  one  is  by  ofceervmtion,  and 
the  other  is  hy  knowledge  derived  from  others.  I  know  that  the  city  of 
Constantinople  exists,  although  I  never  saw  it.  I  know  it  exists  on  good 
authority. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  way  we  know  things  in  legal  pariance;  is  tliat  the 
way  you  know  this  subnoena  was  served,  oecause  somebody  toM  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  quite  a  reliable  authority  told  me. 
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Q.  Ib  thai  the  way  jou  know  Judge  Cox  was  sober,  because  some- 
body told  you  ? 

A    Oh,  don't  ask  me  such  a  question. 

Q.    I  want  you  to  answer  my  question. 

A.     No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Wdl,  you  needn't  answer  that  question  unless  you  waqt  to.  Now 
whtch  of  these  three  witnesses  were  sent  for? 

K.    All  three  of  them  were  sent  for  that  afternoon. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  court  room  after  the  court  ad- 
journed in  the  morning? 

A.  Just  while  I  was  taking  up  my  papers,  and  assisting  Mr.  Lewis  in 
doing  the  same. 

a    And  then  you  and  Mr.  Lewis  went  out  together,  did  you? 

A.     No. 

Q.    You  went  out  of  court  alone  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  go  with  the  Judge  ?    A.     No. 

4-    The  Judge  went  out  before  you,  did  he?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  go  out,  or  did  he  go  into  the  clerk's  room? 

4.     I  think  there  is  no  room  for  the  clerk  there  in  that  court  room. 

Q.    Is  there  a  room  down  stairs  where  the  clerk  stays  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.    Did  the  Judge  go  in  there  ? 

A.    I  didn't  see  him;  only  going  down  stairs. 

(^    When  did  you  see  Mr.  Hay  den  go  down  stairs  ? 

4.    I  didn't  see  him  go  down. 

y.    You  don't  know  whether  he  went  down  or  not,  do  you  ? 

A.    Oh,  of  course  be  went  down. 

(}.     He  was  in  the  court  room,  you  say,  when  you  went  down? 

A.    Yea^sir. 

Q.    And  the  Judge  had  gone? 

A.    The  Judge  had  gone. 

Q:  You  were  sworn  in  that  case  on  the  4th  of  April  as  a  witness,  were 
you  not;  the  day  after  the  adjournment? 

A.  It  is  so  very  long,  it  is  two  years,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to 
ra^eaod^r  those  court  records. 

Q.    Was  it  before  or  after  the  adjournment? 

A.    Oh,  I  must  have  been  sworn  after  Mr.  Power. 

Q.  There  was  some  paper  shown  you  for  identification,  was  there 
not? 

A.    I  think  there  was  a  specifiGation  shown  me. 

Q.    Wasn't  there  a  letter  shown  you  from  Bishop  Grace  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.     Eh  ?    Do  you  swear  there  was  not? 

Mr.  ARCTANmcB.  We  object  to  that  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant  and 
not  proper  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  it  is  proper  cross-examination;  we  have  a 
right  to  test  this  witness  upon  any  spot  and  corner  of  his  remembrance 
of  that  transaction. 

Mr  Arctander.     Well,  we  will  take  the  ruling  of  the  court  upon  it. 

The  PRSsmsNT  jmi  teni.     What  is  your  object? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  object  is  to  test  the  recollection  of  this  wit- 
ness; a  witness  who  comes  here  and  testifies  so  particularly  and  (>oint 
blank  about  these  matters  which  transpired  on  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fiith  days,  and  aJx>ut  the  enunent  sobriety  of  the  Judge;  we 
160 
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have  a  right  to  know  what  he  knows  about  other  things  connected  with 
that  case. 

The  Pkicsident  pro  tern.    You  may  answer  that  question. 

Q.     Was  not  there  a  letter  shown  you  ? 

A.     The  time,  if  you  please. 

Q.     At  the  time  you  were  being  examined  as  a  witness  in  that  Power 
vs.  Hermann  case. 

A.     YcB. 

Q.     There  were  some  papers,  you  say,  shown  you  for  identification? 

A.  Yes.  Now,  if  you  get  your  questions  straight  and  in  good  firm 
language,  I  can  answer  right  off. 

Q.  Well,  we  don't  get  them  that  way,  Mr.  Arotander  doei  that,  and 
you  can  answer,  yes  or  no. 

The  Witness.     Now,  please  put  the  question  again. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  some  letters  offered  to  you  for  identification 
while  you  were  on  the  witness  stand  ? 

A.     Some  letters  ?     No,  I  didn't  say  some  letters. 

Q.  Well,  some  papers.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  there  was  not  a  lettrr 
shown  you,  written  by  Bishop  Grace? 

A.     \Vill  you  please  define  what  you  mean  by  showing. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  it;  did  you  see  a  letter  there,  written  by  Bishop 
Grace  ? 

A.     You  ask  me  a  strange  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  answer  it  as  near  as  you  can. 

Thk  Witness.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  whether  that  was  a  letter  ol 
Bishop  Grace's  or  not;  there  was  a  letter  held  up  to  me.  J 

Q.     Who  held  it  up?  .  fl 

A.  Mr.  CoUister;  he  only  said  he  had  a  letter  from  Bishop  Grace, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Judge  to  admit  it  as  evidence. 

Q.     Was  it  shown  to  you  ? 

A.  It  was  shown  to  me  in  as  much  as  it  was  held  up  in  the  attor- 
ney's hands  at  a  distance  from  me. 

Q.     Wasn't  it  shown  to  yoii  to  identify  as  Bishop  Grace's  handwriting! 

A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  admitted  into  court,  therefore,  it  could  nut  be 
shown  to  me. 

Q.     Did  you  read  the  letter? 

A.     I  told  you — 

Q.     Did  you  read  it? 

A.     Did  I  read  it? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.     No,  sir.  .^ 

Q.     At  that  time  or  any  other  time  ? 

A.     Or  at  any  other  time.     I  did  not  read  it  at  that  time. 

Q.     Whom  was  the  letter  addressed  to?  - 

Mr.  Akctander.     Well,  we  object  to  that.  .■ 

Q.     Whom  was  the  letter  addressed  to,  if  you  know?  " 

A.  I  do  not  know,  because  I  was  not  near  enough  to  identify  th^ 
handwriting,  nor  to  read  it. 

Q.  Well,  now,  isn't  that  a  letter  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  here 
that  you  say  that  the  attorney  held  up  and  said  was  from  JBislioj 
Grace;  isn't  that  the  letter  which  you  took  instead  of  that  brown  pap« 
you  are  speaking  about  ? 

A.  This  letter  was  not  presented  at  that  time;  this  letter  wati  noi 
presented  until — 
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Q.    Isn't  that  the  letter  you  took  and  read? 

A.    No. 

Q.  That  you  took  instead  of  the  paper  with  the  brown  wrapper 
which  you  have  been  testifiing  about  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.    Aren't  you  mistaken  about  that? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  can't  possibly  be  mistaken  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  just  as  certain  of  that  as  you  are  that  Judge  Cox  was  so- 
ber at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that  as  having  been  ruled  out  by 
President  Gilman.  Upon  the  first  day  when  I  asked  a  witness,  if  he  was 
just  as  certain  of  that  as  of  anything  else  he  had  testified  to,  it  was 
ruled  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If  you  object  to  it,  I  will  withdraw  the  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  When  you  say  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  upon  these  three  or 
four  occasions,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  be  understood,  that  you  saw 
nothing  to  indicate  in  your  judgment,  any  other  state  or  condition. 

A.     Neither  in  his  language  or  demeanor. 

Q.    That  is  what  you  mean  by  that  ? 

(Witness  nods  assent.) 

A.     Nor  his  appearance. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hermann,  I  want  to  know  if  you  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  James  B.  Hayden,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  about  that  brown 
wrapper  or  brown  paper,  which  you  have  been  testifying  to  here,  and 
which  you  claim  was  the  cause  which  moved  you  to  ask  for  a  continu- 
ance of  that  case  on  the  third  day  of  April.  Have  you  had  any  conver- 
sation with  James  B.  Hayden  about  that  paper  since  that  time  ? 

A.    Never. 

Q.     Or  with  any  other  person  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.     Well,  whom? 

A.     A    good  many. 

Q.  Well,  who?  A.  I  had  a  conversation  about  it  with  the  attorney 
of  Judse  Cox. 

Q.     When?    A.    Upon  two  occasions. 

Q.     When  were  they?    A.     During  the  session  of  this  court. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  did  not  state  to  James  Hayden,  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  and  in  presence  of  some  other  person,  whose  name  I  have 
not  now  got,  that  you  saw  the  letter  lying  on  the  table  after  you  had 
been  excused  from  the  witness  stand,  in  the  case  of  Power  against  Her- 
mann, that  you  saw  this  letter  lying  on  the  table,  and  picked  it  up 
and  put  it  in  your  pocket,  thinking  that  it  was  your  letter,  and  that  you 
had  a  right  to,  and  stating  at  the  same  time  that  you  thought  it  was 
providential  that  the  letter  lay  where  you  could  get  it,  or  words  to  that 
effect? 

A.    I  could  not  make  any  such  statement. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  could  or  not;  I  asked  you  whether 
you  did? 

At    I  did  not. 

Q,    Neither  to  Mr.  Hayden  or  to  any  one  else? 

At    No;  I  never  made  any  such  statement  to  Mr,  Haydm* 
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Q.     Neither  to  Mr.  Hayden  nor  to  anyone  elae? 

A.     Tluit  I  picked  the  letter  up? 

Q.     Did  you  make  that  statement,  or  words  to  that  effect? 

A .     Please  repeat  it  again. 

Q.     The  question  is  whether  you  stated  to  James  Hayden,  or 
other  person,  that  when  you  weite  excused  from  the  witness  stand,  t 
that  tinie^  that  you  saw  the  letter  lying  on  the  table,  and  took  it  and 
it  in  your  pocket,  thinking  that  it  was  your  letter  and  that  you  " 
right  to,  and  that  at  the  same  time  you  stated  that  you  thought  it ' 
providential  that  the  letter  lay  where  you  oould  get  it? 

A.     No. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  brown  wrapper;  was  there  a  letter  inside  of  thil 
wrapper  ? 

A.     No, 

Q.     It  was  simply  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  was  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir.  J 

Q.  Simply  a  piece  of  brown  paper;  was  it  an  envelope — is  that  whd 
you  mean  by  a  wrapper  ?  \^ 

A.  No,  sir;  a  piece  of  brown  paper  torn  from  around  some  pkuM 
which  had  been  passed  through  the  mails.  - 

Q.     Was  there  anything  on  that  wrapper?  I 

A.     Yes.  sir. 

Q.     How  many  lines  of  writing?  | 

A.     The  address,  the  man's  name.  | 

Q.     Whose  address  ? 

A.     Patrick  Power. 

Q.     How  many  lines  of  writing? 

A.    Patrick  Power,  Esq.,  Janeeville,  Waseca  county,. Minnesota. 

Q,    That  is  all  there  was  of  it,  was  it? 

A.     Post-mark  and  stamp. 

Q.    There  was  no  other  writing  on  the  wrapper  than  that,  was  thflrftl 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     There  was  other  writing?    A.     There  was. 

Q.     How  many  lines? 

A.  On  the  reverse  side  was  "  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Grace,  Bishop,  9L 
Paul,  Minnesota." 

Q.     Was  there  anything  etee  on  it  ? 

A.    That  is  all;  postage  stamp  and  mailing  office. 

Q.     Now,  that  is  what  that  wrapper  was,  was  it?  t 

A.     That  is  what  it  was. 

Q.  It  contained  on  one  side  the  address  of  Patrick  Power,  Janiti 
ville,  Minnesota,  and  on  the  reverse  side  "  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  L.  6nM% 
Bishop,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota?" 

A.     Yes.  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  else  connected  with  that  except  these  iM 
writing?,  was  there  ? 

A.     Yits,  there  was. 

Q.     I  mean,  nothing  else  written  except  that? 

A.     Now  you  have  it. 

Q.    There  was  nothing  else  written  on  it  ? 

A.     That  was  all. 

Q.  You  knew  in  whose  handwriting  they  were,  both  of  them,  dil 
you? 

A.    No;  I  knew  Bishop  Grace's  handwriting. 
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Q.  Well,  was  the  address  to  Patrick  Power  in  Bishop  Grace's  hand- 
writing ? 

A.  The  address  ^James  Power,  Waseoa  county,''  was  in  Bishop  Grace's 
handwriting. 

Q.    In  whose  was  the  other? 

A.  That  I  don't  know.  I  presume  it  was  Mr.  Power's;  I  am  almost 
certain  it  was. 

Q.  Now  it  was  because  you  found  that  paper  with  those  two  writings 
on  it,  that  you  concluded  you  wanted  an  adjournment,  was  it;  and  you 
wanted  the  trustees  of  the  church-r-? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  that  was  all  the  writing  there  was  on  it  ? 

A.    Thai  was  all. 

Q.    Was  that  wrapper  lying  loose  by  itself? 

A.    It  was  connected  with  the  papers. 

Q.    Connected  with  what  papers  ?    A.     Mr.  Collister's. 

Q.  Well,  was  the  wrapper  lying  loose;  did  it  contain  anything  inside 
of  it,  or  was  it  simply  a  loose  wrapper  lying  there  ? 

A.    Did  it  contain  anything  in  itself  whilst  it  lay  on  the  table  ? 

Q.    Yes,  that  is  it.    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  took  up  that  wrapper,  or  Mr.  Lewis  handed  it  to  yoa, 
you  sav? 

A.     I  es. 

Q.    Mr.  Lewis  handed  you  that  wrapper?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  state,  that  upon  the  mere  perusal  of  that  wrapper,  you 
stated  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  there  had  got  to  be  a  consultation,  and  that  it 
opened  a  new  field  entirely;  is  that  your  idea? 

A.    That  is  my  idea. 

Q.    Merely  upon  a  perusal  of  that  wrapper, — 

(The  Witness,  interrupting).  Mr.  Manager,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  question  you  c^ed  me;  you  asked  me  if  I  got  any  letter 
from  Mr.  Power. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  never  asked  you  that. 

The  Witness.    Something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Manager  Dnnn.    I  have  never  asked  you  that. 

The  Wetness.  Well,  I  want  to  correct  myself  if  I  have  made  a  mis- 
statement; that  is  why  1  call  your  attention  to  the  feet. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  have  not  asked  you  any  such  question  that  I 
remember  oi\ 

Q.  Father  Herman,*  you  may  state  whether  you  saw  Judge  Cox  at 
any  time  during  that  term  of  court  drink  any  liquors  of  any  kind  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Neither  in  court,  nor  out? 

A.    Neither  in  court  nor  out. 

Q.  You  drank  nothing  with  him  yourself?  Wasn't  present  at  the 
time  he  was  drinking  either,  was  you? 

A.    No. 

Q.  So  you  don't  know  that  he  drank  a  drop  during  the  whole  term 
of  court? 

A.    I  never  saw  him  drink  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind. 

Q.    You  wasn't  with  him  much,  was  you  ?    A.     No. 

Q.    Simply  what  you  saw  of  him  you.  saw  in  court  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  saw  him  at  another  time. 

Q.    Whw  was  that? 
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A.     Another  occasion,  at  the  depot,  when  I  was  going  to  JanesvillE 

Q.    That  was  when  he  was  going  away.  ' 

A.    No,  he  was  taking  a  morning  walk,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

Q.     How  did  that  case  of  Power  against  Hermann  terminate  ? 

A.     I  won  the  case.  ^ 

Q.    Yoii  won  the  case  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.  T 

Q.    You  had  two  or  three  lawsuits  there  at  that  time  didn't  you? 

A.  I  had  a  lawsuit  about  the  real  estate  property  of  the  church  of 
Mary  I  think  every  term  of  court  for  four  years. 

Q.     I  mean  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  That  term  I  had,  representing  Bishop  Grace  or  the  church  pro 
erty  ;  I  had  three  there. 

Q.    You  haven't  much  experience  with  men  that  get  drunk,  have  yd 

A.     Oh,  yes.  . 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  you  don't  have  much  association  with  them, — ^pi 
sonal  experience  ? 

A.  What  do  you  mean  by  association  sitting  down  and  drinki] 
with  them  ?  or  merely  go  to  see  them  while  they  are  drunk,  or  speak 
them  kindly,  or  take  them  home  ;  is  that  it? 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  mean  in  the  performance  of  your  duties  in  yo 
parish,  as  parish  priest ;  I  mean  socially  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  a  parish  priest  deals  with  all  kii 
of  people.    I  believe  that  is  all. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
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By  Mr.  Abctander. 

Q.  Father  Hermann,  I  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  in  this  stal 
ment  about  the  witness  that  was  needed  from  Janesville  to  hear  ^ 
Power's  testimony,  you  mean  to  he  understood  that  that  was  the  reasi 
Avhy  you  wanted  an  adjournment,  or  that  was  given  as  excuse  for  i 
adjournment?  «| 

A.     That  was  an  excuse  for  the  adjournment.  T 

Q.  Now,  I  desire  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  was  a  fact  that  th^ 
had  been  two  plans  and  specifications  made  as  to  the  building  of  ti 
church  that  the  lawsuit  was  about? 

A.    There  had. 
^  Q.    You  claimed  that  it  was  under  one,  that  was  the  less  expengii 

did  you? 

A.  No,  claimed  it  was  built  upon  one  that  was  the  most  expensii 
— that  the  contract  was  for  the  most  expensive  one.  I  claimed  that  ti 
contract  for  the  building  of  the  church,  executed  by  Mr.  Power,  ^ 
for  the  more  expensive  plan. 

Q.  Well,  did  it  cost  any  more,  or  do  you  mean  more  elaborate, 
finer  church  ? 

A.     Oh,  it  would  cost  about  S800  or  S900  more  than  the  other. 

Q.     It  was  a  more  elaborate  plan, — a  more  elaborate  building? 

A.     Yes.  ^ 

Q.     He.  claimed  that  it  was  built  under  another  plan  ?  m 

A.    Yes.  ^ 

I  Q.     He  claimed  also  that  the  bishop  had  to  approve  the  other  t)Ij 

r  was  that  a  part  of  what  he  claimed  ? 

['  A.    I  couldn't  make  that  statement,  but  there  were  two  »eta  of  plai 

..^        allowed  in  court. 
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Q.  And  tte  questions  was  which  one  it  was  built  under.  Which  one 
was  the  proper  subject  of  the  contract  ? 

A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.     What  was  it  jrou  wanted  to  explain  about  a  letter  ? 

A.  My  imagination  seems  to  show  that  the  counsel  asked  if  I  had 
received  any  letter  of  Bishop  Grace  from  Mr.  Power,  and  I  think  I  said 
no. 

Q.     Well,  did  you  desire  to  correct  that  ?        , 

A.  I  desire  to  correct  that.  I  received  a  letter  of  Bishop  Grace's  with 
my  private  account  book,  from  Mr.  Power,  not  from  his  hand  ,  butthey 
were  sent  by  express,  on  a  stipulation. 

Q.  Letters  that  he  had  got  into  his  hands  some  way  or  other,  and  you 
got  them  back  from  him  ? 

A.  I  had  my  private  account  book  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  in 
Janes ville,  some  letters  belonging  to  Bishop  Grace;  the  account  book 
was  lost, — gone  and  these  letters. 

Q.    You  got  them  back  again  afterwards  from  him? 

A.     Yes,  sir;'  I  had  him  arrested  for  theft. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Had  Mr.  Power  arrested  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't,  you  understand,  get  them  from  Mr.  Power's 
hand,  but  I  got  them  from  the  express. 

By  Mr.  Abctandeb. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  as  parish  priest,  you 
come  in  contact  with  drunken  people  more  or  less  by  reason  of  your  du- 
ties? 

A.     Yes,  I  come  in  contact  witk  them  very  often. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  excuse  given  for  the  adjournment,  was  that  you 
wanted  this  witness  to  hear  Mr.  Power's  testimony  ? 

A.     Mr.  Coughlin? 

.  Q.  That  you  wanted  a  witness  to  hear  Mr.  Power's  testitnony, — ^that 
that  wasHhe  excuse  given  for  the  adjournment,  was  it? 

A.    The  motion  proposed  to  the  court  for  a  witness  ? 

Q.  Well,  you  just  testified  that  the  excuse  given  for  the  adjournment 
was  that  you  wanted  a  witness  to  hear  Mr.  Power's  evidence  ? 

A.     No,  that  was  not  stated  in  court. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  whether  that  was  the  excuse  given  in 
court, — ^the  excuse  given  by  you  to  your  counsel. 

A.  I  told  him  to  make  a  motion  in  court  at  the  time  court  adjourn- 
ed, to  get  a  witness  from  Janesville. 

Q.  Well,  the  counsel  asked  you  the  question,  whether  you  wanted  a 
witness  in  court,  or  simply  a  witness  to  hear  Power's  testimony,  as  I 
understood  the  question;  you  say  that  was  an  excuse  for  this  adjourn- 
ment ?  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  excuse  was  given  in 
court? 

A.    He  proposed  to  have  an  adjournment  for  a  witness. 

Q.     Did  yqu  say  that  he  wanted  him  to  hear  Mr.  Power's  testimony  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.  Then  the  excuse  was  the  excuse  given  between  you  and  your 
counsel  and  not  between  Lewis  and  the  court? 

A.    It  must  have  been  between  Lewis  and  the  court- 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  state  that  to  the  court  that  he  wmnted  m  witoii 
to  hear  Mr.  Power's  testimony. 

A.     No,  he  wanted  an  important  witness  from  Janesville. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  was  Mr.  Lewid  tliat  made  that  molioii,  and  4i 
Mr.  CoUister. 

A.    I  am  sure. 

Q.     Perfectly  positive  ? 

A.    Perfectly  positive.  A 

Q.  Well,  if  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  CoUister  both  say  that  it  ww  B0t,  yi 
would  still  stick  to  it  that  it  was,  would  you  ?  : 

A.     I  would,  because  I  recollect  the  matter  so  weU. 

Q.    You  know  they  do  both  say  to  the  contrary  doa't  you.  j 

A.     If  you  swear  they  say  so  I  shall  believe  it.  j 

Q.     Have  you  read  their  evidence?  i 

A.     No.  i 

Q.     Don't  you  know  what  these  two  men  testify  to?  i 

A.     I  read  an  abstract  in  the  newspaper. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  both  testify  that  Mr.  CoUisto*  made  ^ 
motion  and  asked  for  the  adjournment  instead  of  Mr.  Lewis?  .•'! 

A.  No,  I  think  they  did  not.  I  think  Mr.  Cdlister  testified  tbat  lA 
I^wis  made  the  motioo.  , 

Q.     You  do?  .| 

A.     That  is  my  impression. 

Q.     That  is  the  way  you  remember  it? 

A.     It  is  my  impresinon  it  was  so. 

Q.    That  is  the  way  you  remember  it?     A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Mr.  Witness  how  many  days  were  jm 
present  at  that   Waseca  term  (rf  court  in  187^. 

A.  Will  you  allow  me  a  pencil  and  some  paper,  or  I  can  name  os( 
the  dayB  for  you.  -j 

Q.     No,  you  can  state  from  recollection;  the  nunaber  of  days.  I 

A.  Well,  I  was  present  on  the  27th^ — during  that  term  of  ocmrty^ 
you  say  Mr.  Senator?  On  the  27th  of  March,  the  28th  of  March,  til 
29  of  March,  the  2nd  of  April  and  part  of  the  3rd,  4th  and  5tk  4 
April. 

Q.     About  7  days  in  all — or  six  and  a  half? 

A.     These  days  I  have  named  to  you. 

Q.     That  would  be  about  six  and  a  half  days,  consecntiye  days? 

A.     They  cpuld  not  be  consecutive  days,  air. 

Q.     Excepting  the  one-half? 

A.  Mr.  Senator,  they  are  in  different  months,  they  oooid  not  hi 
consecutive  days;  so  please  put  the  questions  in  a  different  way.  J 

Q.  Now  during  any  of  those  days  was  your  attention,  or  mind:^  cdl 
ed  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  respondeat  was  M 
aU  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants  or  had  been  drinking? 

A-     No. 

Q.  When  after  that  was  your  attention  or  your  mind  ftnt  called  l»i 
consideration  of  that  question,  and  where  and  by  whom  ?  j 

A.  By  the  assembling  of  the  Senate  of  Minnesota, — the  report  in  til 
newspapers.  .  ' 

Q.  I  understand  as  far  as  you  have  gone  but  you  don't  state  till 
time.  ! 

A.     Well,  you  know  the  time,  you  were  one  of  the  members.  J 

Q.  When  was  it  you  read  this  report  of  the  proceedings  in  ll( 
Senate  which  called  you  attention  to  the  subject  matter  ? 
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A.    I  think  I  read  the  proceedings  of  the  House  first. 

Q.    Well,  now,  when  was  that,  or  about  when  ? 

A.    Oh,  it  Was  during  the  session  that  was  here,  the  daily  paper — 

Q.    Yes;  but  what  session  was  it? 

A.    This  last  session. 

Q.    Was  it  the  session  which  led  to  this  impeachment? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  at  this  session  that  was  called  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
botids. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    What  we  call  the  extra  session  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  then,  about  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  term  of 
court  in  question  ? 

*  A.    It  would  from  the  27th  of  March,  1879,  until  your  extra  session 
here. 

Q.  You  didn't  then  remember  anything  in  the  appearance  of  Judge 
Cox,  or  what  you  saw  or  heard  that  indicated  to  your  mind,  anything 
as  to  whether  Judge  Cox  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  didn't  notice  anything  in  his  language  of  demeanor  that  would 
incapacitate  him  from  business. 

Q.  I  say  you  did  not  at  that  time  when  your  attention  was  called  to 
it,  at  the  last  extra  session,  then  remember  anything  which  indicated 
that  Judge  Cox  was  at  all  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  at  the  term  of 
court  in  question  ? 

A.    I  paid  very  little  attention  to  it;  I  gave  it  very  little  notice. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  say  you  gave  very  little  notice  ? 

A.    I  gave  very  little  attention. 

Q.  Was  it  the  proceedings  here  in  the  house  that  you  meant,  or  his 
bis  actions  in  the  court,  that  you  did  not  give  very  much  attention  to  ? 

A.  Why,  the  Hoti.  Senator  is  asking  me  relative  to  the  proceedings 
iri:4hi8  House. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know, — whether  you  meant  you  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  at  that  time  when 
yon  were  at  Waseca  you  heard  and  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  Judge 
Gox  was  reputed  to  be  a  drinking  man? 

A.     My  associations  were  not  mixed  with  people  during  that  time. 

Q.  I  mean  did  you  at  that  time,  during  the  term,  hear  any  remark 
calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  that  would  drink 
occasionally? 

A.    I  camnot  state. 

LEWIS   BROWNELL 

Was  then  called  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  One  moment;  is  the  witness  to  be  sworn  on  this 
article? 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  cannot  state. 

Mr.  Arctander.     1  think  so. 

The  PrEsidbJnt  jw^ote/n.  What  article  do  you  wish  to  have  him  testify 
ufiderf 
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Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  on  this  second  article,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
state  he  is  a  very  short  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If  he  is  to  be  sworn  on  article  two,  may  it  please 
the  court,  we  object  to  any  further  testimony  now  to  betaken  under  this 
article  two.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  agreeing  to  the  remarks 
of  my  friend,  the  counsellor  for  the  respondent,  that  he  made  in  the 
other  argument,  because  I  did  not  answer  him,  or  reply  to  him.  I  do 
not  underst'iud  that  there  is  any  such  latitude  allowed  here  as  the  coun- 
sel seems  to  think  there  is.  In  other  words,  that  because  there  are  so 
many  ailicles,  and  five  witnesses  are  allowed  to  each  article,  and  because 
the  management  have  seen  fit  to  abandon  some  of  the  articles,  that  thev 
may  be  allowed  to  call  just  so  many  witnesses,  or  that  they  may  call 
three  witnesses  to  one  article  and  eight  witnesses  to  another,  or  seven  to* 
another.  The  management  were  directly  restricted  to  any  greater  num- 
ber than  five,  on  any  one  article  or  any  specification,  without  allowing 
us  to  lap  over  at  all.  That  was  the  vote  taken  by  the  Senate  here  upon 
the  introduction  of  evidence.  We  were  refused  upon  some  of  the  arti- 
cles. A  vote  was  taken  upon  that  point,  and  the  rule  was  decided  to  be 
rigidly  adhered  to.  If  they  are  going  to  have  seven  upon  this  article, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  have  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  on  other  articles.  It  is 
a  matter  for  the  Senate  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to  allow  the 
rule  to  be  violated,  when  the  management  have  been  compelled  to  ad- 
here to  it  strictly.  Six  witnesses  were  not  sworn  as  to  that  article.  The 
witness  Blowers  was  called  directly  under  article  eighteen,  although  it  was 
not  stated  at  the  time  in  the  record  as  to  what  article  he  was  called  un- 
der; the  record  does  not  disclose  as  to  what  article  he  was  called  upon. 
He  was  called  under  article  eighteen  because  he  was  not  in  court  at  all 
during  the  time  of  the  holding  of  court  by  Judge  Cox.  Mr.  Blowers 
was  not  in  the  court-room,  and  we  called  him  out  of  his  order  because 
he  was  here  and  wanted  to  get  away. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  You  don't  claim  his  testimony  then  under 
this  article? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     No,  sir;  not  under  that  article. 

The  President,  pro  tern.     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Senator  Powers.  I  have  been  opposed  from  the  first  to  shutting  out 
any  light  on  either  side  of  this  investigation.  I  ^m  satisfied  I  never 
voted  against  allowing  any  witness  to  be  heard  upon  the  part  of  the 
management;  and  if  this  witness  knows  anything  that  will  give  us  any 
information,  or  throw  any  light  upon  the  other  side,  I  want  to  hear  it, 
and  I  move  that  the  witness  be  heard. 

Which  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President,  pro  tern.     As  many  of  the  Senate  as  favor — 

Mr.  Arctander.  To  obviate  this  matter  being  reitemted  I  would  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  would  include  in  his  motion  another  witness  on  this 
same  charge;  he  was  a  juryman  who  was  present.  His  evidence  will  be 
short'  and  so  will  that  of  Mr.  Brownell.  Mr.  Brownell  was  not  present  at 
some  of  the  time  when  the  jurymen  was  present,  and  vice  versa. 

Senator  Powers.     I  move  that  he  be  heard. 

Which  motion  was  seconded  and  the  ayes  and  noes  were  called  for. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  1  would  simply  state,  Mr.  President,  that  if  this 
rule  shall  be  adopted,  when  the  managers  come  to  rebut,  we  should  dis- 
like very  much  to  hg,ve  the  door  shut  against  us,  so  that  we  should  not 
be  permitted  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  jury  who  were  present  at  ibe 
time« 
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The  President  nro  tern.  The  question  will  be  taken  upon  the  motion; 
the  roll  will  be  called. 

Senator  Hinds.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we  had  better  get 
through  with  this  matter  in  some  kind  of  system.  The  order  that  was 
adopted  by  the  court  when  this  matter  was  up  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session  provided  that  the  court  would  adhere  to  the  rule  that  had  al- 
ready been  made  limiting  the  number  of  witnesses  to  five  upon  each 
article. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court. 

Senator  Hinds.  That  wad  the  original  order, — unless  otherwise  order- 
ed by  the  court.  When  it  was  brought  up  at  a  subsequent  time  the 
order  made  was  this:  That  the  prosecution  would  be  confined  to  five 
witnesses  imtil  they  had  exhausted  the  number  of  witnesses  that  were 
allowed,  and  that  upon  the  close  of  their  ciise,  the  managers  or  the 
defense  would  be  permitted  to  make  application  to  the  court  for  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  witnesses  upon  any  article  that  they  desired  to  ex- 
amine by  stating  the  name  of  the  witnesses  and  the  article  to  which 
their  testimony  should  relate.  The  managers  rested  their  case  without 
making  application  for  the  introduction  of  any  further  evidence.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  defense  desire  any  greater  number  of  witnesses 
than  five,  upon  any  article,  they  should  adhere  to  that  order, — that  they 
should  make  their  application  stating  the  number  of  wiinesses  that  they 
desire  to  examine,  in  addition  to  those  that  are  allowed  under  the  order, 
and  give  the  names  so  that  the  court  can  take  up  and  consider  that 
appKcation  as  a  whole,  instead  of  frittering  away  our  time  with  the 
witnesses  as  they  are  called.  If  we  decide  that  this  witness  shall  or  shall 
not  be  examined,  the  next  moment  we  may  have  the  same  question  to 
decide  over  again  upon  another;  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  exam- 
ination. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  submit  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  discus- 
sion of  this  question  it  should  be  done  in  secret  session. 

Senator  Hinds.  lam  not  discussing  the  question  at  all,  but  merely 
the  order  of  the  business.  Our  rules  do  not  permit  discussion  as  to  the 
admission  of  witnesses.  I  am  suggesting  that  under  the  order  which 
has  been  adopted  we  ought  to  require  the  defense  to  make  their  applica- 
tion in  accordance  with  that  order,  and  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  AucTANDER  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  rule  which  was  adopted  at  the  time.  The  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator (Mr.  Hinds)  proposed  himself  did  not  have  reference  to  the  five 
witnesses  upon  each  article,  but  to  application  being  made  after  that 
number  of  witnesses  had  been  exhausted. 

Senator  Hinds.  The  language  of  the  rule  applies  merely  to  an  ex- 
cess over  five  upon  each  article. 

The  President  pro  tern.     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  ? 

Senator  Buck  C.  F.  The  witnesses  are  already  here,  and  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  wait  until  the  defense  is  through,  or  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  sending  for  thqni  again.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  should  like  to  find  out  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was  at  Wase- 
ca, and  if  there  is  any  man  here  ready  to  be  sworn  who  can  testify,  I 
am  in  favor  of  hearing  him,  and  hearing  him  now. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  question  is  upon  whether  this  witness 
phall  be  sworn  upon  article  two. 

Senator  Powers.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  President,  this  witness  and 
the  other  that  they  refer  to,  I  put  them  both  in  the  same  resolution  in 
order  to  save  this  waste  of  time  again.  / 
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The  President  pro  tern.    Can  you  give  the  name  of  those  two 
nesses  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Brownell  and  Mr.  Max  Forbes. 

Senatur  Hinds.     Are  there  any  others  under  this  article? 

Mr.  Arctander.     No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

The  Phksident  pro  tern.    The  question  then  will  be  upon    admitfil 
the  te?*tiniony  of  tnese  two  witnesses.     The  ayes  and  noes  are  called  n 

Senator  J.  B.  Gilfillan.     I  move  that  we  go  into  secret  session. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  necesbitv  for  doi 
that.     The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I   will  state  that  I  shall  be  prepared   to-inorw 
morning  to  make  an  application  as  to  the  other  articles  and  give 
natnes  of  the  witnesses,  and  if  it  is  required,  what  we  expect  to  prove 
them;  they  are  all  subpoenaed  already. 

The  Clerk  then  called  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  17,  and  nays  9,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Castle,  Clement,  Hinds,  H^ 
ard,  Jofnison  A.  M.,  McCrea,  Mealey,  Perkins,  Peteraon,  Powers,  ShalJ 
Tiffany,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Gilfillan  J.  B.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Joh; 
R.  B.,  Langdon,  Shalleen,  Wheat  and  White. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  question  being  on  the  motion,  there  w< 
ayes  17,  and  nays  9;  so  the  motion  is  adopted.    The  witness   will 
sworn. 

lewis  brownell, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  teetified : 

DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Judge,  where  do  you  reside?    A.     Waseca. 

Q.     What  is  your  profession  ?    A.     Practicing  law. 

Q.     Lawyer?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julion  Cox? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.     Were  you  in  attendance  at  his  court  at  the  term  held   in  Wt 
county,  in  the  spring  of  1879? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     State  whether  or  not  you  were  there  during  a  great  majority 
the  time  ot*  that  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I^t  him  st^ite  how  much  of  the  time  he  i 
there. 

The  Witness.  I  was  there,  I  think, every  day  during  the  term.  Ther 
was  no  important  event  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  was  Q 
there  when  1  was  not  present,  except  the  morning  adjournment  in  in 
Power  case  ;  I  was  not  in  there  then.  I  kept  the  run  of  the  entire  tenfl 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  business  there,  except  that  morning  of  the 
journment;  I  was  not  there  then. 

Q.     Were  you  there  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  adjoumraeirf 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  there  at  that  time.? 
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A.    I  did. 

Q.  State  in  what  condition  Judge  Cox  was  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety^ 
that  afternoon. 

A.  Why,  the  Judge  was  entirely  sober.  He  was  looking  sick,  com- 
plained, I  think,  of  a  sick  headache;  he  was  looking  rather  pale  and 
sick. 

Q.     But  he  was  entirely  sober,  you  say  ? 

A.     He  was  as  entirely  sober  as  I  am  now. 

Q.  Now  on  the  day  before,  do  you  remember  of  having  been  engaged 
in  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Rasmurson  against  Buckston  ? 

A.  I  remember  being  engaged  in  the  trial,  but  I  could  not  remember 
the  day. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  trial  and  of  having  been  engaged  in  that  as 
an  attorney  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  in  what  condition  the  Judge  was  during  that  day,  during 
that  trial.     It  is  alr^dy  in  evidence  that  it  was  the  2d  of  April? 

A.     Why,  he  was  sober. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  court  at  the  time  when  his  charge  was  made 
to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Power  against  Hermann  ? 

A.     I  was;  I  heard  that  charge. 

Q.  Were  you  present  and  did  you  see  any  other  business  transacted 
there  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  three  years  ago  and  I  can't  give  the  details  of  that 
oourt.  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  heard  there  and  what  I  saw;  I  think  I 
heard  every  important  charge  during  that  term. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  that  afternoon,  when  the  jury  was  charged  in  the 
Power  case,  were  you  present,  and  did  you  make  any  motions  there  or 
any  of  the  attorneys  on  either  side? 

A.  If  the  case,  or  the  attorneys  are  mentioned,  I  will  probably  re- 
member it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a.  case  in  which  General  Edgerton  and  Mr. 
BenUev  and  Mr.  Taylor  were  engaged  in  a  motion  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     Were  you  present  in  court  during  that? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  vou  to  state  what  was  the  conditi(m  of  Judge  Cox 
during  the  hearing  of  the  motion  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.  He  was  sober.  I  can  cover  the  whole  of  that  business  there  dur- 
ing that  terra  of  court  with  one  answer.    - 

Q.     All  the  time  you  were  there  he  was  sober  was  he? 

A.  He  was  clear-headed  and  sober  and  directed  the  business  of  that 
entire  court  with  intelligence,  skill  and  ability, — the  whole  of  it, — ^a  long 
and  important  term. 

Q.     1  will  afik  you. if  you  were  present  during  the  argument  there? 

A.     Yes,  I  heara  that  argument. 

Q.     You  heard  Mr.  Taylor  argue,  did  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remark  made  by  the  Judge  in  regard  to  his  ar- 
gument, in  regard  to  what  side  he  was  on  ? 

A.  Well,  I  heard  this  remark,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  what  the 
question  refers  to.  During  the  argument, — of  course  I  can't  state  now 
whether  it  was  a  motion,  or  demurrer,  or  what  it  was;  but  there  was  an 
BXgji^mwL    I  rei320mber  Gen.  Edgerton  being  there  and  Mr.  Taylor;  I 
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knew  them  both  well,  but  never  heard  them  in  court.  I  sat  and  listened 
to  them.  But  my  impression  is  that  Gen.  Edgerton  or  someone  else 
had  been  arguing^  and  then  Mr.  Taylor  got  up  to  argue  and  was  not  stat- 
ing the  question  very  clearly,  and  the  Judge  turned  to  him  and  said 
"  which  side  are  you  on  ?"  Or  "which  side  are  you  going  to  argue  on  ?" 
I  remember  the  remark  because  it  came  out  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  had  been  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  arguments  as  they  went  along  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  from  anything  said  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, vou  could  make  up  your  mind  upon  what  side  he  was  arguing? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  obiect  to  that. 

Mr.  Abctander.  I  intend  to  follow  it  up  by  showing  that  this  wit- 
ness was  perfectly  sober  and  never  had  drank  a  glass  of  liquor. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  that  don't  make  any  diflference,  he  is  not 
Judge  yet. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  apprehend  that  when  it  has  been  testified  here, 
as  a  matter  to  show  tne  inebriety  of  the  Judge,  that  he  did  not 
know  as  to  which  side  Mr.  Taylor  was  arguing  upon,  that  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  show  that  his  argument  was  so  blind  that  attorneys  of  lon^ 
standing,  sitting  in  the  court  and  listening  intently  to  the  matter  could 
not  comprehend  upon  wliich  side  he  was  arguing  at  the  time  the  Judge 
asked  him  the  question.  I  claim  that  it  would  rather  tend  to  show  that 
the  Judge,  instead  of  being  intoxicated  was  clear-headed,  and  knew  what 
the  conduct  of  the  attorney  was.  It  certainly  is  proper  evidence.  I  do 
not  know  why  in  the  name  of  heaven  these  managers  are  afraid  of  letting 
in  the  truth  in  this  case.  When  the  prosecution  were  introducing  their 
evidence  we  were  willing  upon  our  part  to  let  in  everything  that  was  in  pro- 
per shape.  It  seems,  by  the  way  the  managers  of  the  prosecution  have  been 
conducting  themselves,  from  the  time  we  put  our  first  witness  upon  the 
stand,  that  thev  are  afraid  to  have  the  truth  come  out  in  this  matter.  I 
say  it  is  remarkable,  and  it  certainly  is  not  good  law  to  say  that  such  a 
question  is  incompetent,  immaterial,  or  irrelevant,  because  it  tends  direct- 
ly to  prove  or  disprove  the  charge. 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  may  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  Not  clearly;  his  argument  was  not  clear;  it  was  confused. 

Q.     Do  you  say  you  could  not  understand  it  clearly  ? 

A.  I  think  I  should  ask  the  same  question  if  I  had  been  in  the  Judge's 
place;  it  was  not  clear. 

Q.  Now,  Judge  Brownell,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  order 
that  the  Judge  made  in  the  premises,  at  last? 

A.     I  can't  tell  what  order  he  made. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  out  of  the  way, — 
any  contradictions  in  it? 

Mr.  Managed  Dunn.  I  object  to  that,  the  witness  says  he  don't  know 
what  it  was. 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  say  I  didn't  know  what  it  was,  if  it  had  been 
anything  out  of  the  usual  order  I  should  have  noticed  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  (To  witness).  Do  you  know  that  is  objection- 
able; you  are  a  lawyer? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  it;  I  don't  want  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  are  not  proper. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Brownell,  I  will  ask  you  how  long  you  have  bwn  prac- 
ticing a€  an  attorney  ? 
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A-    Twenty^-seven  years  the  6th  of  February. 

Q.    Where,  before  you  came  to  this  State? 

A.  In  New  York;  was  in  New  York  city  some  seven  or  eight  years 
before  I  came  here. 

Q.     You  laid  you  were  present  during  every  day  there  more  or  less? 

A.     More  or  less  every  day;  several  times  a  day. 

Q.     You  said  -you  had  yourself  some  important  cases  there? 

A.     I  had  some  important  cases. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  been  present  at  other  terms  in  Waseca 
before  and  after  this  term  and  taken  a  part? 

A.  In  every  term  since  1868,  except  I  think  in  the  March  term  of 
1873;  that  winter  1  spent  in  California. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  how  the  business  was  dispatched  at  that  term  of 
court  as  compared  with  other  terms  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  we  object  to. 

The  President  pro  teni.  The  time  has  arrived  under  the  rules,  for 
taking  a  recess.    Will  this  witness  take  you  long  to  finish  ? 

Mr.  Arctandeb.  I  suppose  the  cross-examination  would  take  too 
long  to  finish  now.  He  is  to  be  called  on  another  article  anyhow,  so  I 
suppose  it  won't  make  any  difference. 

The  President  pro  teni.    The  Senate  will  stand  adjourned  until — 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  Have  a  matter 
of  business  arranged  before  we  adjourn.  There  are  nine  witnesses  here 
who  have  been  here  several  days.  Under  the  first  rule  that  was  adopted 
they  would  not  receive  sufficient  compensation  to  pay  their  expenses. 
I  tnink  we  had  better  adopt  the  same  rule  in  regard  to  these  as  was 
adopted  in  regard  to  a  portion  of  the  witnesses  upon  the  part  of  the  , 
prosecution, — ^pay  them  four  cents  a  mile  for  coming  and  returning,  and 
two  dollars  a  day  while  they  are  here. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Do  you  make  that  as  a  motion  ? 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.    I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

The  P&esident  pro  tern.  You  have  heard  the  motion;  those  who  favor 
it  will  say  aye,  contrary  no. 

The  ayes  have  it. 

The  motion  is  adopted. 

The  Senate  will  now  take  a  recess  until  half  past  two  oclock. 

afternoon  session. 
Senator  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

lewis  brownell. 

Direct  examination  resumed. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  before  we  begin  the  business  of  taking 
testimony  this  aftenioon,  I  wish  to  move  that  when  we  adjourn  this 
evening  at  six  o'clock,  that  we  adjourn  or  take  a  recess  until  eight  in  the 
evening,  with  a  view  of  having  a  night  session.  I  voted  to  introduce 
this  testimony,  and  I  think  we  can  work  harder  than  we  have  been  do- 
ing. I  have  been  here  three  or  four  times,  hoping  to  have  a  session  on 
Saturday  or  Monday,  and  have  failed  every  time,  and  next  Saturday 
morning  I  shall  go  home,  and  I  think  we  can  work  some  at  night. 

Senator  Castle.    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  Senate  has  heard  the  motion  which  has 
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received  a  second;  that  when  we  take  a  Tccees  it  will  be  until  eight 
o'clock  this  evening.  As  many  as  are  of  the  opinion  the  motion  should 
prevail,  will  say  aye. 

The  ayes  have  it.     The  motion  is  adopted. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  will  be  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  may  state,  Judge,  in  what  manner  the  buBlness  was  dis- 
charged during  that  term  by  Judge  Cox? 

A.     In  what  respect,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.     In  what  manner  it  was  dispatched  ? 

A.     With  rapidity  and  correctness. 

Q.     I  wish  you  would  speak  so  the  Senators  can  hear  it. 

A.  It  was  dispatched  rapidly  and  I  think  with  much  more  than  the 
usual  degree  of  rapidity  and  intelligence  and  ability. 

Q.     AU  through  the  term  ? 

A.  Through  the  entire  term,  except  that  morning  I  was  not  thete;  I 
speak  only  of  what  I  saw. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  it  was  a  fact  that  court 
was  run  during  the  whole  of  the  term,  night  and  day;  I  mean  with 
night  sessions  ? 

A.  There  were  evening  sessions  frequently  ;  it  was  run  for  a  full  day's 
work,.and  a  large  amount  of  business  transacted. 

Q.     Was  business  at  any  time  there  during  any  time  when  you  were 
present,  either  trying  cases  or  were  present  in  court  attending  and  look- 
ing at  other  cases  being  proceeded  with, — was  business  any  time  delayed 
,  there  on  account  of  any  condition  of  the  Judge  ? 

A.     Not  a  minute. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Judge,  whether  or  not  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  common  praise  and  commendation  during  that  term  the  way  in  which 
the  Judge  had  despatched  business  ? 

[To  Air.  Manager  Dunn.]    I  suppose  you  would  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Of  course,  that  is  an  objeclaonable  question.  We 
do  not  propose  to  try  this  case  upon  mere  rumor. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  admit  that  the  question  would  be  incompetent 
and  that  the  answer  would  be  incompetent  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  way  the  business  was  transacted.  I  do  not  offer  it  with  any  such 
purpose,  however.  It  would  be  hearsay  then,  and  I  do  not  offer  it  for 
that,  but  I  offer  it  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  testimony  that  I  here- 
after shall  introduce  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  explaining  the  remark 
that  Mr.  Taylor  claims  he  made  to  them,  which  at  the  time  rather  cre- 
ated the  inference  that  Judge  Cox  had  reference  to  what  he  had  seen 
about  there,  heard  about  his  way  of  managing  court, — ^that  that  was 
.  about  intoxication  on  his  part ;  that  was  the  inference  that  was  sought 
to  be  drawn  out,  and  that  was  exactly  the  inference  that  every  Senator 
drew  from  that  remark.  Now,  I  intend  to  show  by  Judge  Cox  hereafter 
that  that  remark  had  reference  simply  to  the  general  praiso  and  com- 
mendation that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  dispatched  business  at  that  term,  and  I  ask  this  question  simply  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  it,  and  to  show  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  had 
really  been  so,  and  then  call  Judge  Cox  to  show  what  the  basis  of  that 
was,  why  he  made  the  remark  ;  and  then  I  think  it  would  be  competent. 
I  dp  not  claim  that  it  is  competent  to  show  that  the  business  was  dis- 
patched in  a  proper  manner.    I  do  not  claim  that  it  would  have  a&y 
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bearing  at  all,  or  that  it  would  be  competent  to  sbow  anything  of  that 
kind,  and  I  do  not  offer  it  for  that  reason.  I  offer  it,  as  I  said,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  foundation,  and  I  think  the  learned  Manager 
will  admit,  with  this  explanation,  that  it  is  proper,  not  as  showing  that 
there  was  reason  for  commendation,  but  as  showing  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  general  commendation. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  cannot  see  that  that  lays  any  foundation  for  any- 
thing whatever.  The  counsel  states  that  he  proposes  to  call  Judge  Cox 
for  the  purpose  of  having  him  make  a  statement  to  parry  what  may  be 
called  an  inference  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the  witness  Taylor.  Now 
there  can  be,  of  course,  no  objection  to  the  respondent  talcing  the  stand, 
and  testifying  to  that  remark;  but  it  would  be,  perhaps,  very  doubtful 
whether  he  can  testify  as  to  what  his  intention  was  in  making  that  re- 
mark. If  the  remark  was  made,  why  it  bears  its  inference  upon  it  own 
face,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made  carries  its  own 
inference,  and  a  necessary  deduction  must  be  made  from  that  remark, 
whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  what  we  want, — ^the  circumstiinces  under 
which  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  proposes  to  parry  the  effect  of  the  proper 
inference  that  would  be  drawn  from  the  making  of  that  remark,  that  is, 
the  inference  drawn,  necessarily,  on  account  of  it3  surroundings, — he 
proposes  to  parry  that  effect  by  asking  this  witness  what  the  general 
street  talk  is  in  Waseca.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  if  that  kind 
of  evidence  can  be  allowed  here  even  for  foundation  purposes,  that  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  management  to  scour  the  vilhige  of  Waseca  to 
find  that  the  witness  is  testifying  to  what  was  not  so.  Suppose  it  was 
general  talk  in  Waseca,  what  an  excellent  Judge  this  was,  and  what  an 
excellent  term  of  court  they  had,  it  would  be  necessary  on  our  part  to 
counterbalance  that,  to  go  there  and  ascertain  from  other  parties,  if  pos- 
sible, that  they  had  a  poor  term  of  court.  The  counsel  admits  that  it  is 
not  ardmissible  for  any  legitimate  purpose  in  the  case,  except  to  make 
a  foundation  to  bear  out  a  statement  which  he  expects  hereafter  this  res- 
pondent himself  to  make.  It  is  not  admissible  for  any  legitimate  pur- 
pose.    I  submit  it  is  not  admissible  at  all. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  do  not  think  it  is  material  to  show  what 
the  reputation  of  Judge  Cox  was  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Simply  as  a  circumstance  to  explain  that  remark; 
that  is  one  of  the  circumstances.  W^e  do  not  want  his  reputation  j  we  do 
not  care  to  take  it  from  the  stareets;  we  shall  simply  give  it  as  a  circum- 
stance to  explain  that  remark. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  witness  cannot  show  circumstances  by 
street  rumors;  he  can  only  state  facts. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  it  is  a  fact,  if  it  is  a  street  rumor.  It  is  a  fact 
that  it  is  a  street  rumor,  and  that  is  all  we  want  to  prove.  We  don't  want 
to  prove  the  fact  itself,  only  the  rumors. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  objection  of  the  managers  will  be  sus- 
tained. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention,  Judge  Brownell,  to  the  trial  of  the  case 
that  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Waseca  county  bank  against 
Reeves  ? 

A.    That  is  the  bank  slander  case  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     I  was  counsel  in  it,  and  had  chief  charge  of  the  defense. 
162 
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Q.     Were  vou  present  in  court  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  ? 

A.     I  conducted  the  whole  defense  in  substance. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  at  the  time  of  any  proceedings  ii 
that  case,  and  more  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  charge  by  the  coui 
in  that  case,  what  the  condition  of  the  Judge  was  as  to  sobriety  or  mi 
briety  ? 

A.     Oh,  he  was  perfectly  clear  minded  and  sober. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  at  that  time  in  charging  the  jurj 
there  was  any  thickness  in  his  language. 

A.     I  never  saw  or  discovered  any. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  indistinctness  in  the  languag 
that  he  used, or  the  way  he  pronounced  the  words? 

A.     Nothing  to  my  recollection. 

Q.     Was  there  any  twang  in  his  mouth  ? 

A.     Nothing  different  from  his  usual  mode. 

Q.     What  is  that? 

A.     Nothing  different  from  his  usual  mode  of  doing  business  ? 

Senator  Castle.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Arctander,  what  the  answj 
of  the  witness  was  to  your  question,  whether  or  not  he  was  enga^xed  i] 
the  actual  trial  of  the  case.  He  said  he  was  of  counsel,  but  I  didn't  un 
derstand  the  remainder  of  the  answer  ? 

The  Witness.  I  conducted  the  trial  almost  alone,  myself;  had  chie 
charge  of  it  in  court. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  anything  peculiar  a 
anytliing  different  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term,  in  Judge  Col 
either  in  his  appearance,  conduct,  manner  or  language,  from  what  it  Im 
been  during  the  first  week  of  the  term  ? 

A.     I  saw  none. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  in  Waseca? 

A.     Since  March,  1868. 

Q.  What  acquaintance  had  you  with  Judge  Cox  prior  to  this  teril 
of  court  ?. 

A.  I  think  the  only  time  that  I  met  him  personally,  was  at  ou 
place,  before  he  was  elected.  It  was  in  a  horse  thieving  case  tried  a 
Ackerman,  by  Frank  Conway. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  the  case.  How  much  acqufiintance  had  y<» 
with  him  ? 

A.     Oh,  he  was  around  there  two  or  three  days,  and  I  saw  him  there 

Q.  How  much  acquaintance  have  you  had  with  him  since  that  terc 
of  court? 

A.     Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  before  him  as  a  judge,  since  that  term  o 
court? 

A.  I  think  I  was  up  on  a  motion  that  Mr.  Lewis  made  in  the  tril 
of  the  case  of  Long  vs.  Albrecht  that  has  been  mentioned  here;  I  waau] 
On  the  motion,  that  was  once;  and  I  was  up  last  May,  at  New  Ulm,  ol 
the  first  day  of  the  term;  I  don't  remember  being  before  him  except  a 
tho5?e  two  times. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  when  he  has  been  under  thejj 
fluence  of  liquor. 

A.     I  have. 
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Q.     Frequently  or  infrequently  ? 

A.     Not  frequently. 

Q.  Then  it  was  at  some  other  of  these  times  when  you  have  been  be- 
fore him  in  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  objected  to  as  being  improper. 

The  Witness.     I  will  tell  you  when  if  it  is  desired. 

Q.     I  ask  you  if  it  was  at  those  terms  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  it  was  afterward. 

Q.     It  was  since  the  last  May  term  at  New  Ulm  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  it  was  since  the  Waseca  term. 

Q.  Well,  you  spoke  of  being  before  him  in  May,  and  I  asked  you 
whether  it  was  bewre  or  after  these  terms,  and  you  said  since. 

A.     I  mean  since  the  Waseca  term. 

Q.     Was  he  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Well,  he  was  so  that  I  could  see  that  he  had  been  drinking. 

Q.     How  much ;  what  degree  of  intoxication  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  it  when  it  gets  further  than  this,  Mr. 
President,  because  they  cannot  prove  acts  of  intoxication  by  our  wit- 
nesses, independent  of  what  they  have  testified  to. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  didn't  notice  what  the  question  was.  Was 
it  with  reference  to  this  same  term  of  court  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  •  No,  sir;  it  is  cross-examination  to  test  the  recol- 
lection or  knowledge  of  this  witness;  to  ascertain  what  he  knows  of 
Judge  Cox,  drunk  or  sober.  The  cross-examination  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. We  are  not  disclosing  every  point  that  we  have  m  cross-exami- 
nation to  the  opposite  counsel. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  witness  may  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.    What  was  the  question  ? 

Q.  State  the  degree  of  intoxication  he  was  in  when  you  saw  him  com- 
pared to  a  sober  man  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  a  little  jolly  and  a  little  free  and  easy  in  his  manner; 
he  was  a  little  talkative,  antl,  if  I  might  say,  perhaps  a  little  silly. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  you  have  ever  seen  him  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  did  not  say  so;  but  it  was  the  only  time 
when  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  intoxicated. 

Q.     You  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  other  times  ? 

A.     That  is  my  impression. 

Q.     Well,  how  many  times? 

A.     Oh,  several  times. 

Q.     Whereabouts  ? 

A.     I  saw  him 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  shall  insist  that  this  is 
pot  proper  oross-rcxami nation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sense  of  justice 
of  every  man  would  be  shocked  by  such  an  attempt  as  this  under  the 
pretense  and  cover  of  showing  what  chances  the  witness  has  had  of  ob- 
serving the  Judge  when  he  was  intoxicated  to  try  to  make  out,  under 
the  charge  in  article  eighteen,  by  our  witnesses,  and  under  our  defense, 
their  charge.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  proper;  that  it  is  improper 
cross-examination  and  entirely  immaterial  and  irrelevant  to  the  direct 
examination.  The  witness  has  sworn  that  the  Judge  was  sober;  he  can 
be  cross-examined  as  to  whether  he  knows  a  man  sober  or  intoxicated, 
find  how  he  judges  of  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  come  in  here,  and,  under 
the  pretext  and  cover  of  showing  that  this  witness  does  not  know  what 
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he  is  talking  about,  to  try  and  prove  distinct  occasions  of  drunkenness 
upon  the  part  of  the  Judge,  outside  of  those  charged  here,  outside  of 
the  proof  that  has  already  been  introduced,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  improper 
and  highly  improper. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Counsel  for  the  defence  was  very  urgent,  and  was 
very  vehement  a  moment  ago  in  his  denunciation  of  the  prosecution 
fortheir  endeavor,  as  he  said,  to  shut  out  the  truth.  Now,  when  the 
light  begins  to  break  in  a  little,  we  find  where  the  shoe  pinches.  This 
is  cross-examination  strictly,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  what  cross-examina- 
tion is. 

Mr.  Allis.     Well,  perhaps  you  are  not  a  very  good  judge. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,perhaps  I  not  am  a  very  good  judge  the  coun- 
sel says;  take  that  for  what  it  is  worth,  but,  if  I  am,  it  is  strictly  proper 
cross-examination.  The  witness  stated  positively  and  distinctly,  upon 
all  these  occasions  that  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober,  when  evidently 
there  is  some  niisconception  as  to  what  sobriety  and  inebriety  is,  be- 
tween this  witness  and  some  other  witnesses  that  have  gone  before  him; 
they  do  not  all  agree;  and  therefore  it  is  my  province  and  my  right  in 
cross-examining  this  witness  to  get  at  the  whole  knowledge  that  this 
witness  has  as  to  Judge  Cox's  condition,  from  the  time  he  has  known 
him  down  to  the  present  hour,  so  that  we  might  see  if  he  is  a  proper 
man  to  decide  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Judge  when  these  witnesses 
have  testified  that  he  was  inebriated,  and  he  testifies  that  he  was  perfect- 
ly sober,  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  we  have  a  right  to  probe  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  conscience  box  of  this  witness,  so  far  as  we  can  possibly 
do  so.     1  am  satisfied  that  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  Will  the  reporter  read  the  question  that  was  asked  the 
witness  ? 

The  reporter  read  the  last  question. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  Mr.  President,  the  manager  and  myself  disagree  funda- 
mentally as  to  the  purposes  of  a  cross-examination.  Judge  Brownell 
has  been  interrogated  as  to  the  conditions  as  to  facts  as  he  saw  them  ex- 
ist, and  believed  them  to  exist,  at  Waseca,  during  a  term  of  court,  and 
he  has  testified  as  to  his  condition  with  reference  to  sobriety  or  the  con- 
trary. Now,  for  the  purpose — and  that  was  the  reason,  I  apprehend, 
that  my  associate  did  not  interpose  the  objection  before, — for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  the  means  of  knowledge  that  the  witness  had,  he  was 
allowed  to  be  interrogated  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  seen  him  intoxi- 
cated, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  competent  to  judge  whether 
Judge  Cox  was,  at  the  time  he  speaks  of,  intoxicated  or  not.  Now,  he 
has  already  asked  him  how  many  times  he  has  seen  him;  he  has  stated 
"  several  times."  Now,  the  last  question  is,  where  did  you  see  him  intox- 
icated? That  transcends  extravagantly  the  limits  of  cross-examination. 
How  can  it  affect  the  witness'  knowledge,  or  his  capacity  of  judgment  in 
this  regard,  to  prove  where  he  saw  him  intoxicated  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  the  ground  of  the  objection.  I  saw  him,  he  says,  on  one 
occasion  since  that  term  of  court.  I  saw  him  when  he  talked  silly, 
when  he  acted  silly,  when  he  did  not,  perhaps,  command  my  respect 
as  Judge  Cox  had  done  uniformly,  when  I  saw  him  on  the  bench. 
That  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  cross-examination,  the  extreme  limit  to 
which  it  can  go.  It  is  immaterial  whether  he  was  intoxicated  in  St. 
Paul,  or  in  New  Ulm,  or  in  Waseca,  or  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or 
where  it  was  ;  the  fact  of  the  intoxication,  we  admit  the  competency  of, 
for  the  purpose  it  was  undoubtedly  first  offered,  and  failed  to  invoke 
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OUT  Dbjection.  It  is  so  clearly  against  well  established  rules  of  evidence, 
that  I  feel  it  a  duty  upon  me  to  disagree,  and  disagree  emphatically, 
with  the  learned  hianager  who  proposed  to  pursue  this  investigation  into 
an  extreme,  which  is  frivolous  and  contrary  to  all  rules  of  cross-exami- 
nation. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Pardon  me  for  one  word. 
Mr.  Brisbin.     I  speak,  of  course,  respectfully. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Allow  me  to  asK  the  counsel  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pertinent  question  and  answers  the  objection, 
—I  am  endeavouring  to  test  the' witness's  knowledge  as  to  the  main  fact; 
as  to  whether  he  was  sober,  and  also  as  to  the  opportunities  he  has  had 
to  be  able  to  judge  as  to  whether  he  was  sober  or  not.  Now,  he  has  tes- 
tified that  he  has  frequently  seen  him  intoxicated.  He  has  testified 
that  during  this  term  of  court  he  was  not  intoxicated,  that  is,  during  any 
of  the  times  that  he  has  been  in  court,  at  least.  Now  supposing  in  the 
honesty  of  this  witness,  I  shall  come  to  n»k  him  where,  and  before  he 
takes  time  to  reflect  a  moment  he  says  there.     Where  ? 

At  Waseca,  at  that  term  of  court.  What  would  you  say  to  that  kind 
of  cross-examination  ?  Wouldn't  you  say  that  was  cross-examination 
to  some  purpose,  or  would  you  say  otherwise?  It  strikes  me  that  the 
question  propounded  must  answer  the  objection  of  the  gentleman.  I 
have  a  right  to  ask  him  whether  he  has  seen  him  intoxicated  or  not, 
or  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  frequently,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  him  where  ?  He  may  say,  if  he  corroborates  other  witnesses,  that 
he  saw  him  intoxicated  at  Waseca  at  this  term  of  court,  but  it  is  be- 
cause I  ought  not  to  be  compelled  on  cross-examination,  to  disclose  my 
points  to  my  adversary  that  this  objection  is  made,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  disclosed.  The  counsel  knows  fully  the  force  of  making  an  ob- 
jection of  that  kind;  he  wants  the  point  disclosed.  Now,  of  course,  I 
have  disclosed  the  point  and  the  witness  is  on  his  guard. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     What  did  I  understand  the  ruling  to  be,  Mr.  President? 

The  President  pro  tern,    I  said  he  could  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness,  if  I  stated — I  wish  to  correct  one  thing — if  I  stated 
I  saw  him  intoxicated  more  than  once,  I  didn't  mean  so  to-^say.  I  saw 
him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  more  than  (mce;  that  is  what  I 
meant  to  say. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it  Judge,  under 
the  influence  of  liquor. 

A.     Now,  what  is  the  question  ? 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  where;  you  have  said  you  frequently  saw  him 
intoxicated.     I  ask  you  where  ? 

A.    Under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

Q.     Yes,  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  now,  where? 

A.  I  saw  him  once  at  Waseca;  after  the  term  of  court  had  adjourn- 
ed; he  missed  the  train. 

Q.     After  this  term  of  court  had  adjourned  ? 

A.     He  missed  the  train,  and  laid  over  a  day. 

Q.  You  needn't  explain;  you  saw  him  at  Waseca  after  thisH«rm  of 
court  adjourned  ? 

A       \^cfl 

Q.     What  day  was  it? 

A.  Well,  if  you  will  tell  me  the  day  the  court  adjourned,  I  can  tell 
you. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  mean  the  day  of  the  week,  but  how  many  days  after 
the  co\irt  h»d  adjourned,  the  same  day,  was  it  not? 
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A.  My  impression  is  that  the  court  adjourned  in  the  evening.  li 
only  give  you  my  best  impression,  and  this  was  in  the  evening.  1 

Q.     What  time  in  the  evening?  I 

A.     I  should  say  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  I 

Q.     He  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  then  ?  ' 

A.     Somewhat,  slightly. 

Q,    That  was  once.     Now  when  did  you  again  see  him  in  Wafiecat 

A.  I  saw  him  in  front  of  the  hotel,  at  the  Continental, — no,  it  is  i( 
Goodwood. 

Q.  Now,  at  what  other  time  did  you  see  him  under  the  influenoai 
fiquor? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  New  Ulm  when  Mr.  Lewis  and  I  went  up  to  axfi 
the  motion,  and  we  took  a  drink  of  beer  with  him.  j 

Q.     He  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  then  ?  ' 

A.     He  must  have  been  for  he  took  a  glass  of  beer. 

Q.     And  that  is  all  you  mean  ?  J 

A.  I  know  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  if  beer  is  intcn 
eating,  because  I  saw  him  drink  it.  | 

Q.  Then  all  you  mean  to  say  is  that  he  was  under  the  influence  i 
liquor,  because  he  took  a  glass  of  beer  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  you  were  under  the  influence  of  it  too,  were  you? 

A .     Certainly,  but  not  drunk,  not  intoxicated. 

Q.     Now,  where  else  or  when  ?  • 

A.  In  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  May  term  of  court  at  N<d| 
Ulm.  Dick  Jones,  they  call  him,of  Rochester,  was  up  there  attendfij 
to  a  case,  and  in  the  evening  he  and  I  took  a  glass  of  beer  with  Jim 
Cox.  1 

Q.     And  you  were  all  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.     Certainly,  not  intoxicated  though;  I   have  not  been  drunk 
twenty -five  years. 

Q.     But  you  were  all  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.     Certainly. 

Q.     And  that  is  the  only  time?  i 

A.  No,  that  is  not  the  only  time,  I  saw  him  when  I  thought  he  Hi 
in  a  slight  degree  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  not  I 
much  l>v  what  I  saw  as  by  what  I  heard  during  that  term  of  court. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  that  ? 

A.     Well,  you  don't  want  me  to  state  what  I  heard. 

Q.     If  you  heard  it  from  Judge  Cox  I  do. 

A.     I  didn't  hear  it  from  Judge  Cox. 

Q.     Or,  if  he  was  a  party  to  what  was  said? 

A.     Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was. 

Q.     If  he  was  present. 

A.     No,  he  was  not  present.  | 

)  Q.     Was  it  in  court  ?  i 

A.     No,  he  was  not  present;  I   said   I   thought  that  he  was  under  ttj 
•  ^  influence  of  liquor  to  a  slight  extent,  and  I  was  going  to  tell  you  why] 

Pa  thought  so.  ' 

;  Q.     Was  that  during  the  Waseca  term,  of  1879  ?  I 

I/,  A.     Yes,  sir.  j 

V  •.  Q-     Well,  I  don't  care  why  you  thought  so;  you  say  he  waa;  thatl 

enough  for  me. 

A.     I  was  going  to  say  why  I  thought  so, — ^that  it  was  not  by  bisH 
•i.^         pearance,  but  by  what  1  heard. 
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Q-  Well,  I  don't  care  about  those  fine  spun  theories.  You  have  tea* 
tified  that  you  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

A.     Not  from  what  I  saw,  but  from  what  I  heard. 

Q-  Well,  it  impressed  you  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  li- 
quor? 

A.     From  what  I  heard  and  not  from  what  I  saw. 

Q.     Well,  you  thought  so. 

A.     I  did  from  what  I  heard  the  night  before. 

Q.     And  you  think  so  now. 

A.     What  is  that? 

Q.     That  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquar  then? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  but  not  intoxicated  or  confused  in  intellect. 

Q.  No,  his  intellect  is  a  little  clearer,  is  it  not,  when  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  liquor? 

A.     I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Does  it  make  it  any  duller;  is  his  intellect  any  duller,  when  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  a  glass  or  two  of  beer  effiectg  his  intellect  the 
least  in  the  world. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  that  he  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.  I  know  that  when  "he  takes  it  he  must  be,  from  my  knowledge  of 
human  anatomy. 

Q.  If  it  has  no  efiect  upon  him,  either  to  make  him  duller  or  brighter, 
what  is  its  influence? 

A.  I  don't  say  that  it  had  no  influence;  I  say  it  didn't  make  him 
drunk. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  seen  him  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor;  now,  explain  in  what  way  the  influence  exerted  itself  upon  him, 
so  that  you  knew  he  was  drunk? 

A.  Just  as  it  does  on  any  man  that  takes  a  glass  of  beer,  stimulates 
him  a  little. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  see  him  take  all  this  beer,  when  you  saw  him  at 
Waseca  the  next  morning,  you  did  not  see  him  drunk,  when  you  thought 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  he  act  then,  that  made  you  think  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor? 

A.  Well,  he  acted  as  a  man  does  that  has  been  drinking  some  con- 
siderably. 

Q.     Not  intoxicated? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  to  a  great  extent;  he  walked  straight;  he  did 
not  stagger,  but  he  was  a  little  unusually  gay  and  easy  in  his  manner, 
very  social,  unusually  friendly,  just  as  men  are  in  that  situation. 

Q.     A  little  profane? 

A.  I  don't  recollect;  he  might  have  been;  but  of  course  I  don't  recol- 
lect it. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  a  manifestation  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  or  somewhat  intoxicated,  the  way  he  acted  ? 

A.     Yes,  at  that  time  I  could  see  plainly. 

Q.  Now,  at  these  other  times,  when  you  didn't  see  him  drink  liquor, 
but  you  think  he  was  Under  its  influence,  what  were  its  manifestations? 

A.  None  whatever.  I  never  should  have  thought  of  his  drinking  if 
I  hadn't  heard  of  his  being  out  with  the  boys  the  night  before 

Q.  He  didn't  act  the  next  morning  as  if  he  had  been  out  with  the 
boys  the  night  before? 
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A.     No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  on  the  bench  when  he  was  not  st 
and  intelligent,  and  clear-headed. 

Q.     You  never  saw  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  on  the  bench. 

Q.    You  are  judge  of  probate  in  that  county,  judge  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  that  is  purely  an  honorary  title. 

Q.     You  are  not  judge  at  all  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  you  are  doing  me  too  much  honor  up  here,  alt 
They  sometimes  give  me  the  cheap  title  of  Judge.     I  Bupi>t>se   it 
age;  I  lay  no  claim  to  it,  and  am  satisfied  to  be  a  modest  laeinberj 
bar. 


RE-DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

Q.    This  time  you  say  that  you  noticed  him  when  he   was  ""joiJ 
seemed  to  be  more  easy,  was  not  on  the  bench? 

A.     No,  sir;  that  was  after  court  had  adjourned  the  next  day. 
Q.    That  was  after  court  had  adjourned  the  next  day? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

MAX  FORBES. 


Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 
Q.     Mr.  Forbes,  where  do  you  reside? 

Waseca. 

What  is  your  business? 

Clerk  in  the  Goodwood  House,  at  present. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  E  St.  Julien  Cox?^ 

I  am. 

Did  you  see  him  during  the  term  of  court  that  he  held  in  Wa 
in  the  spring  of  1879? 
A.     I  did. 
Q.     Wei-e  you  during  any  of  the  time,  on  the  jury  as  a  juror? 

I  was. 

Were  you  in  more  than  one  case  ? 

No,  sir. 

Which  case  was  that? 

Power  against  Hermann,  I  believe  it  was. 

When  did  the  trial  of  that  case  commence,  as  to  the  time  of  < 

It  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  April? 

Yes. 

Was  there  an  evening  session  ? 

There  was. 

How  long  did  it  last?  ^^ 

It  lasted  until  about  11  o'clock. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  or  inebr 
during  those  sittings  of  court,  afternoon  of  evening  ? 
A.     Sober. 

What  was  his  condition  the  next  morning? 

Sober. 

State  whether  or  not  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  that  morning? 

They  were  not. 

State  whether  his  hair  was  uncombed  or  disheveled  in  any 

It  was  not;  it  was  combed  all  right. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  was  asleep  there  on  the  bench  any  time 
that  morning. 

A.    He  waa  not. 

Q.    Was  h^  sleepy  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  was;  he  didn't  look  sleepy. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  the  morning  of  the  2d  that  you  are  tidk- 
ing  about? 

Mr.  Arctander.     The  morning  of  the  3d. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  on  which  the  court  was  adjourned,  was  it 
not? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  knew  at  the  time  of 
his  suffering  from  this  boil  that  has  been  spoken  of? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  were  any  objections  or  questions 
raised  that  morning  by  the  lawyers  ? 

A.  They  were  asking  about  something,  I  couldn't  tell  what  it  was;  I 
didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.    I  mean  before  the  time  for  adjournment  ? 

A.    Yes;  they  got  up  and  made  some. 

Q.  Were  there  any  rulings  made  by  the  Judge  there;  did  you  Jiear 
him  speak  ? 

A.    He  said  something;  I  couldn't  tell  what  it  was  exactly. 

Q.    Said  something  in  response  to  the  lawyers  ? 

A.    He  said  something  to  the  lawyers. 

Q.  On  that  morning,  state  whether  or  not  his  eyes  were  bleared  or 
hanging  down. 

A,    I  didn't  notice  it,  and  don't  think  they  were. 

Q^    Was  his  face  flushed  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    . 

Q.    How  was  that? 

A.    He  looked  pale. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  actions,  manner  or  appearance  there, 
peculiar  or  different  from  what  they  had  been  before  there  when  you 
had  seen  him,  and  what  they  were  afterwards  during  that  term  ? 

A.     No;  I  didn't  see  anything  different. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  he  did  there  in  the  morning, — ^in  what  position 
he  sat,  as  to  what  he  did  with  his  hands  or  with  his  head,  ot  anything? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  what  he  did  do;  I  didn't  see  anything 
oiit  of  the  way  with  him. 

Q.     Didn't  see  anything  out  of  the  way  with  him  ? 

A.     No,  not  that  anybody  would  notice. 

Q.     Did  you  see  his  head  drop  down  ? 

A.     No;  I  didn't  see  his  head  drop  down. 

Q,    Did  you  see  him  writing  any  time  that  morning? 

A.     No;  I  can't  say  whether  he  wrote  or  not;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  balance  of  that  term,  in  the  evening, — you  came 
back  again,  did  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Ci    What  was  his  condition  then  ? 

A.*  Sober. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  The  trial  lasted 
the  whole  of  the  next  day  ? 

A.    I  believe  it  did. 
163 
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Q.     What  was  bk  oondhion  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  duriiig  M 
ay  ?  ^  ^ 

A.     Sober. 
Q,     No  diflf 
the  5th  of  April  last,  the  last  day  ? 


day  '^   ,_  i 


Q.     No  difference  in  his  appearance  during  any  of  those  days  otil 
le  5th  of  April  last,  the  last  day  ?  J 

A.    Not  so  long  as  I  was  on  the  jury;  there  was  no  diffomstft^  iai| 
appearance. 

Q.    In  his  appearance  or  actions? 
A,     No,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  jury  how  many  days  ? 

A.  Three  days  and  a  half,  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  regular  panel  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  picked  up  as  a  talesman,  were  you  ? 

A.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  would  call  it. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  there  when  you  were  called? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  at  that  time? 

A.  I  was  not  aoing  anything  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  had  you  been  doing  before  that  ? 

A.  I  had  been  working  in  the  Goodwood  House,  orat  iesmt-ihe  Qi 
titjental  at  that  time;  I  was  laying  off  at  that  time.  ^ 

Q.  You  had  been  a  clerk  there  ?    A.     Yes.  ] 

/     Q.  Do  they  keep  a  bar  there?    A.     No,  sir.  J 

Q.  You  may  state  what  time  of  day  the  court  comineiwed  4«iiea|| 

were  summoned  as  a  juror  on  the  2nd  of  April? 

A.  It  commenced  in  the  afternoon,  I  believe. 

Q.  After  dinner? 

A.  They  empanelled  a  jury  after  dinner;  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  the  Judge  during  tiie 
that  case  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  on  the  bench. 

Q.  Yes,  you  saw  him,  but  you  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  bintfl 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  attention. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  observe  him  very  closely  ? 

A.  I  didn't  go  up  and  look  at  him;  I  saw  him  from 
ting. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  him  closely  ? 

A.  Observe  him  closely? 

Q.  Yes. 

•  A.  Why,  I  looked  at  him  as  I  would  look  at  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  him  for  any  particular  purpose  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  looked  at  him  as  I  would  any  ordinary  «ian 

Q.  Did  you  observe  him   so  closely  for  the  purpose  of 
whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  or  not? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  It  was  not  called  to  your  attention  was  it? 

A.  I  didnt  think  he  was  under  the  influence  Of  liqttor. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  called  to  your  attention  or  not  ? 

A.  No.  sir. 
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(i  Well,  wtfr  it  calkd  to  your  attention  that  he  was  under  the^  influx 
ence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  r  think  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  that,  term  of 
court? 

Q.     When  was  it  called  to  your  attention  ? 

A.     When  did  I  see  it  first? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.     I  heard  it  talked  about  there,  when  this  Senate — 

Q.  When  this  Senate — ^that  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  called 
to  your  attention  ? 

A.     No,  I  said"  I  heard  it  talked  about. 

Q.     And  you  hadn't  thought  of  it  since  ? 

A.     I  said  I  heard  it  talked  about. 

Q.     When;  in  Waseca? 

A.     Yes,  duriiig  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  Well,  I  say,  that  from  that  term  of  court  you  never  thought  about 
whether  the  Judge  was  sober  or  otherwise  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did'you  hear  anything  said  about  it  until  after  you  got  off  that 
case,  or  after  you  left  that  lawsuit  ? 

A.     I  didn't  hear  anything  about  it  then. 
,  Q.     You  didn't  hear  it  spoken  of,  did  you,  by  anybody  or  mentioned 
whether  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  or  not? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q,  Were  vou  in  the  Judge's  company  much  during  that  term'  of 
court? 

A.     I  was  not  with  him  at  all. 

Q.  Had  no  social  connection  witli  him  at  all  during  that  term  of 
court? 

A.     No. 

Q.    You  stopped  at  the  hotel  ? 

A.  We  didn't  stop  at  the  same  hotel;  I  was  not  doing  anything  at  the 
time  and  I  was  living:  at  home. 

Q.     How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Forbes  ? 

A*    Thirty-one. 

Q.     Have  you  a  family  living  at  Waseca  ? 

A.     I  have  no  family. 

Q,    You  live  there  at  Waneca  ? 

A.     With  mv  mother. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Judge  Cox  drinking  any  liquor  a* 
tiiat  term  of  court,  Mr.  Forbes  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Ypu  wem't  around  anywhere  where  you  saw  him  drinking? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,     Never  saw  him  drunk  ? 

A.     No,  sir, 

Q'     Never  ssw  him  in  Hall's  saloon  there  during,  the  term  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Weren't  in  there  yourself  daring  the  term  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  any  other  saloon  ? 

Mr.  Arctamdbr.  We  object  to  that.  This  witness  has  a  right  ta  go 
into  a  saloon:  if  lite  wishes  to.  The  counsel  has  no  right  to  insult  a  wit- 
ness  with  such  ouestiona. 

Mr.  MtHu^fer  £)t052s.    Ldiselaim  any  such,  intention.    We  do  not^ask 
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him  whether  he  has  been  in  a  saloon,  but  whether  he  has  ever 
Judge  Cox  in  one. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  ask  me  whether  I  ever  saw  Judge  Cox 
saloon  ?  \ 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

A.    RINKE, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander.  This  witness,  Mr.  President,  is  called  under 
eighth  article. 

Q.     Mr.  Rinke,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     In  Sleepy  Eye,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation  ?    A.     Merchant. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     For  how  long  a  time  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  personally  for  years,  for  six  or  seven  years,  fl 
have  been  acquainted  with  him  more  or  less  for  the  last  four  years. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  term  of  court  held  in  Brown  County 
May,  1880,  when  the  case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly  was  tried? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     State  whether  or  not  you  were  a  witness  in  that  case. 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     How  much  of  the  time  were  you  in  court  during  that  trial?    * 

A.     I  was  there  mostly  for  two  days. 

Q.  A  part  of  two  days  ?  The  case  was  being  tried  during  a  paffe 
two  days,  and  you  were  there  during  the  whole  trial  of  the  case. 

A.     I  was  there  throughout  the  whole  case. 

Q.     You  were  there  when  the  Judge  charged  the  jury  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  the  proceedings  immediately  before  that? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Rinke,  whether  or  not  you  had  bli 
present  at  that  term  of  court  at  any  time  before  the  McCormick  agabi 
Kelly  case  came  up?  '. 

A.  I  think  I  was  there  before,  for  the  case  was  to  come  up  the  ^ 
before;  but  didn't  come  off,  and  I  came  down  from  Sleepy  Eye  to  Mi 
Ulm,  and  when  we  got  down  there  they  were  trying  another  case,  $i 
the  attorneys  told  us  we  could  go  back  again,  and  come  back  the  iilll 
clay,  and  so  we  did;  we  stayed  in   the  court  room  for  about  an  hour  i 

two.  ; 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  any  time  when  any  other  cases  were  bai 
tried  except  that  time? 

A.     Well,  I  think  I  was  there  when  there  was  a  case  coming  up  from- 
a  criminal  case,  Cober  was  the   prosecutor;  it  was  the  case  of  the  SW 
against  Raschka. 
l^i^,  Q.     You  were  present  in  court  during  that  trial  ? 

I'  A.     Yes. 

^  '•  Q.     Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Rinke,  what  was  the  oonditili 

I  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  during  the  whole  term  of  this  McConail 

against  Kelly  case?  • '       i 

A.     Well,  by  my  judgment  I  thought  he  was  perfectly  aober. 
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Q.  Well,  have  you  any  doubt  about  it;  had  you  any  doubt  about  it 
at  the  time? 

A.     I  had  not. 

Q.     Have  you  any  now? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  waa  anything  peculiar  or 
different  in  his  appearance  or  his  actions  or  language  or  conduct,  during 
that  trial  from  what  it  was  during  the  two  other  trials  when  you  were 
present  during  that  term? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  anything  peculiar  or 
different  in  his  appearance,  his  conduct  or  his  language,  m  the  latter 
part  of  that  trial  of  McOormick  against  Kelly,  on  the  last  day,  than  it 
was  in  tlie  first  part  of  the  trial  on  the  first  day? 

A.     He  looked  very  natural  to  me. 

Q.    The  same? 

A.    Just  about  the  same  appearance  as  he  always  had. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Mr.  Rinke,  you  were  at  New  Ulm  at  that  court  about  two  days? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    A  witness? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  witness  on  the  Kelly  case. 

Q.    What  day  did  you  testify,  the  first  or  the  second  day? 

A.  I  think  the  first  day;  I  can't  say  for  certain  whether  it  was  the 
first  or  second,  but  I  was  down  there  two  days. 

Q.     Did  you  go  home  after  you  got  through  testifying? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  stayed  in  New  Ulm. 

Q.     Well,  you  didnt  stay  in  the  court-room  after  you  testified? 

A.  Yes,  I  stayed  there;  I  couldn't  go,  and  you  might  as  well  stay 
there  as  to  go  out  and  loaf  around  the  town. 

Q.     You  had  to  wait  until  the  next  morning  to  go  home  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  missed  the  train;  the  train  had  gone  up  and  we  couldn't 
go  up  any  more. 

Q.    And  you  stayed  in  the  court  room  during  the  whole  time  ? 

A.     A  good  portion  of  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  Judge  charged  the  jury  in  that  case, 
Mr.  Rinke;  will  you  swear  that  you  were? 

A.     In  which  case  ? 

Q.    The  case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q-    You  were  there  when  he  charged  the  jury  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Can  you  recollect  any  of  the  charge  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  confine  my  attention  so  much  that  I  can  recol- 
lect now. 

Q.    Can  you  give  a  single  word  of  the  charge  now  ? 

A.    Not  a  single  word. 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  in  charging  the  jury  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  it  was  in  the  evening  or  after  supper? 

A..  After  supper, 
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Q.    You  think,  it  was  after  supper  ? 

A.    According  to  my  oath,  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  i 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  objections  were  made  by  the  ktwyeail 
his  charge  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  any  oonversaiion  at  all  aiMMit  that,  what 
done  and  said  about  that  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Then  you  were  not  observing  the  Judge  very  close  ? 

A.     I  was  looking  at  him  as  much  as  I  would  at  any  Judge. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  about  the  charge? 

A.     I  can't  remember,  sir. 

Q.     You  wouldn't  if  there  was  ;  you  are  not  a  lawyer?  j 

A.  Well,  such  things  as  you  might  have  remarked  perhaps  I  wtM 
not  notice  from  that  time  to  now,  but  if  anybody  would  ask  me  wm 
after,  perhaps  I  could  tell.  ] 

Q.    Your  memory  is  pretty  distinct  about  it  now?  j 

A.     Well,  about  such  matters,  perhaps,  yes.  i 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  language  of  thecbaargeto  the  jury,  at  that  iimi 
was  coherent? 

A.     I  could  not  say. 

Q.    You  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  or  not? 

A.  All  the  remarks  that  I  could  say  were  that  sometimes  the  ^^, 
yers  got  to  arguing  about  some  points,  and  he  objected  to  the  methti 
and  made  a  few  remarks,  and  of  course  I  have  forgot  now  all  abM 
what  the  remarks  were.  J 

Q,  Was  your  attention,  during  the  term  you  were  there,  called  tow 
Judge's  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  otherwise  ;  did  anybody  speak  to  JM 
about  it  then  ?  *  1 

A.    The  Judge  was  called  up  as  a  witness  to  testify —  I 

Q.  No,  you  don't  understand,  Mr.  Rinke  ;  as  to  the  oonditioa  oMU 
Judge,  was  your  attention  called  to  his  condition  at  that  time,  whQl 
you  were  there  ?  | 

A.    Yes,  it  was, 

Q.     Who  called  your  attention  to  it  ? 

A.     My  attention  was  called  to  the  Judge.  J 

Q.    To  the  Judge's  condition  ?  I 

A.    To  his  appearance  ?  I 

Q.    Yes.  ] 

A.  Nobody  called  my  attention  to  it,  for  when  I  was  in  tfarcml^ 
room  I  had  my  attention  on  the  Judge  and  the  lawyers,  and  everybfldj 
ehe  interested  in  the  case.  i 

Q.     You  don't  quite  understand  my  question  yet. 

The  President  po  tern.  He  means  did  anybody  call  your  attentiDtt 
to  him  as  to  whether  he  was  sober  or  otherwise.  , 

A.     No,  sir;  they  did  not. 
^  Q.    Then  your  attention  at  that  term  of  court  vmB  not  particuhiifyi 

called  to  the  Judge's  condition  as  to  whether  he  was  sober  or  not? 

A.     Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  i 

j    4  Q.     And  you  didn't  think  at  the  time  anything  about  it? 

L  "*  A.     No,  sir.  ! 

Q.  But  you  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  was  sober  attiuili 
time,  any  more  than  you  wouldat^some  othertime,  tbathewiywbeftQa^ 
the  bench?  ,       I 
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A.  Well,  if  a  man  is  drunk  a  man  generally  notioee  him  i^ore  t|[An 
when  he  is  sober.  A  cUrunken  ii»an  will  make  different  moveii^ntp  fipm 
iriuit  a  eober  man  will,  and  he  will  m^ke  different  fem^rkB. 

Q.  What  yon  mean,  th^n,  by  saying  that  be  y?m  Qob^r  13,  .tb#t^yo]^ 
didnt  see  anything  but  what  he  was  sober? 

A.  If  Mr.  Cox  had  been  drunk  at  that  time  J  ^abo|ild.b^ve  jrenjgpa- 
bered  it  to-day. 

Q.    You  have  seen  him  drank  then,  hav€  you  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Cox,  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  Jiquor,  but 
I  have  not  be^i  in  compao]^  with  him,«o  tbfl^  I  should  ^ay  hie^iras 
drunk;  he  was  just  under  the  influence  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  mean,  when  you  say  a  man  is  under  tb«  infljaen^  of 
liquor,  that  he  is  not  very  drunk  ? 

A.  Well,  sometimes  a  man  is  a  little  -under  the  influence,  .apd  .^iU 
not  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  in  both  conditlonevBO  ibt^  'yoxi^re 
iridatojudfe? 

A.     I  have  seen  Cox  under  the  influence  of  liquor  once. 

Q.    Onlv  once,  in  your  seven  years'  acquaintance  with  the  Judge? 

A.  W«U,  I  have  not  been  «uoh  intimate  friends  with  him  as  tP  be  in 
his  company,  or  know  when  he  was  drunk;  I  have  not  been:in;his  Qftpa- 
pany  when  he  jg^t  on^^p^ee. 

Q.    You  haven't?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Sath^t  you  e^moot  teU  witw  he  really  waa  on  ^.^pree,  ^oA  wt>en 
ttot? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  when  he  was  really  under  the  influence  of  liqnoir; 
and  if  I  saw  him  in  court  drunk  I  would  remember  it  to-day. 

Q.  You  mean  th»t  if  y<Hi -fifkw  him  in  court  when  be.  was  reitUy 
drunk? 

A.  Yes,  or  even  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  I  would  re^Uect^io- 
day,  that  be  was. 

Q.    Even  if  be  was  not^yii^  or  dcying  anything? 

A.  Well,  you  can  teU,  wbejtber  be  says  anything  or  not,  whethfr  a 
man  is  drunk  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  that  he  aftid  tbft^e  :thatiifty,'<tetingtthe 
teialcif  tbat.oaae? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Cannot  reoolleaitiiuajirthing? 

A.     No,  sir. 

iQ.    Or  what  any  iawytr  said  ? 

A.    Onlywhat  I  «aid  myself;  Ican-^^esoiemberthat. 

Q.    You  can  rerufmber  what  you  said  youxsself  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

fi.  Yo¥i4idn^tfaa^e  iany  oomveiiBatioinvwiib  faitsa  -at  tbait  tii^e,  jQiat 
term  of  court? 

A.     Only  just  to  bid  him  good  morning  and    good  day;  tb*jt  is  aU. 

a    Yhdu  i0ay  yourare  »  fii^rahant  in  Sleepy  OSyp? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Engaged  in  selling  goods  there? 

Q.  wW  kind  of  good0? 

A.  Dey  gooda  jand  groiQeries. 

Q.  You  have  beim '  these  bow  loog? 

A.  Ever  since  the  town  started. 
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By  Mr  Arctandbr. 
-   I  will  aek  you  one  question,  Mr.  Rinke,  whether,  if  Judge   Cox  hi 
been  intoxicated,  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor  on  the  bench,  and  lii 
done  or  said  anything  out  of  the  way,  you  would  then  have  rememlml 
ed  his  language? 

A.     I  would,  yes,  sir.  i 

! 

FRANCIS  BAA8EN. 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Colonel,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.    At  New  Ulm,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  profession? 

A.     I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  You  were  the  first  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  govemniei 
here  were  you? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien   Coxt 

A.    At  least  25  years. 

Q.     Have  you  known  him  intimately  during  that  time?  i 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Baasen,  do  you  remember  having  been  present  at  the  Brai^ 
county.  May  term,  1880,  when  the  case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly  Wfl 
tried? 

A.    Yes. 
'.  Q.     Did  you  spend  any  portion  of  your  time  up  at  the  court,  att^ndl 
ing  court  during  that  term?  I 

A.     Yes.  i 

Q.     How  much  of  the  time?  I  wish  you  would  go  on  and  explain.  J 

A.    During  the  Kelly  trial;  I  was  particular  to  witness  that. 

Q.    To  stay  there  during  the  trial  of  the  case  ? 

A.     Yes,  to  stay  there  during  the  trial  of  the  case. 

Q.    Why  were  you  particular  ? 

A.  I  am  city  justice  at  New  Ulm,  and  that  case  was  tried  before  aH 
and  taken  on  appeal  to  the  district  court. 

Q.  So  you  were  interested  in  seeing  how  it  would  be  tried  in  the  diti 
trict  court?  I 

(  A.  Yes,  and  Mr.  Lind,  the  plaintifTs  attorney,  was  dissatisfied  abonl 
some  of  my  rulings  in  the  case; — we  are  good  friends  together, — and  m 
took  an  appeal  and  I,  for  that  reason,  took  particular  pains  to  see  hffi 
the  court  would  rule  upon  the  same  subject. 

Q.  So  you  were  there  at  that  time,  paying  particular  attention  at  tkl 
time?  I 

A.    Yes.  I 

Q.  You  were  there  on  both  days,  the  first  and  the  second  day  titfl 
the  case  was  tried  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now  outside  of  the  Kelly  case  were  you  in  court  during  the  i 

A.    I  was  off  and  on  in  court,  just  as  my  business  permitted.  \ 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  to  state  Colonel,  what  was  the  Judge's  oonditiaii 
as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety,  at  the  time  of  the  Kelly  case,  or  any  porttM 
of  it?  I 
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ras  there,  I  didn't  see  anything  out  of  the  way;  I  helieve 

Bober  then, 
any  doubt  about  it  in  your  mind?    A.     No,  sir. 

none  now  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

lotice  anything  different  in  either  his  manner,  his  lan- 
>earance,  during  the  trial  of  that  case,  or  any  portion  of 
$  appearance,  manner  and  conduct,  and  language,  have 
casions,  during  that  term  of  court,  or  other  occasions 
caet  him  before  ? 

jDce  ?     A.     No  difference. 

?  anything  peculiar,  or  anything  different,  on  the  set^ond 

from  what  there  had  been  the  day  before  or  during  any 

erm  ? 

3ollect  anything  different. 

,  rememl)er  anything  different? 

B  seen  Judge  Cox,  I  apprehend,  before  he  was  elected 
ed  a  number  of  times,  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 

ave  seen  him  before  he  was  elected  Judge.     He  lived  at 

lived  at  New  Ulm. 

had  you,  before  he  was  elected  Judge^  seen  him  intoxi- 

w  him  drunk,  and  you  know  him  sober,  do  you  ? 

e  had  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  at  this  stage  of 
ase  of  McCormick  against  Kelly,  during  any  part  of  that 
have  noticed  it,  Colonel  ? 
certainly  have  noticed  it. 
noticed  nothing  of  the  kind  ? 
'.  didn't  notice  anything  of  the  kind. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

rer  Dunn. 

m,  you  were  simply  interested  in  looking  on  in  that  case, 
had  been  tried  before  you  as  city  justice,  and  you  had 
you  desired  to  see  what  the  rulings  of  the  Judge  would 
ns  that  you  had  ruled  upon? 

give  us  one  of  those  questions? 

state  any  more  ;  just  the  particular  questions.  The 
8  were  questions  of  agency  and  questions  of  guaranty,  I 
Mr.  liind  and  myself — 

B  us  one  question  which  you  had  decided  in  that  case, 
omeys  took  exception  and  upon  which  they  appealed  ? 
tell  you  a  single  question. 

tell  how  the  Judge  ruled  in  comparison  with  your 
I  Judge  Cox  ? 

generally  like  I  did.  There  was  some  change  in  the 
he  management  of  the  case  in  the  district  court  from 
)re  me. 
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Q.     But  you  were  sustained  by  Judge  Cox? 

A.     As  a  general  thing,  I  was  sustained. 

Q.     And  he  was  overruled  by  the  supreme  court? 

A.     I  understjind  that. 

Q.     So  that  you  were  both  wrong? 

A.  That  is  another  question.  [Laughter.]  There  was  one  peculiar- 
ity about  that  case  too;  those  cases  were  tried  hy  a  jury,  and  the  jury 
gave  in  my  court  to  the  defendant  8150  damages,  and  in  the  district 
court  it  gave  $120  damages,  while  the  defendant  only  demanded  SIOO. 
That  was  another  peculiarity  in  that  case. 

Q.     That  was  a  case  against  a  machine  firm? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  common  thing,  is  it  not,  to  get  such  verdicts  against 
machine  firms? 

A.     No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.     Well,  it  is  different  then  from  what  it  is  in  my  county? 

A.    You  can  ask  Senator  Peterson  about  that;  he  lives  up  there. 

Q.     That  is  the  only  interest  you  had? 

A.     I  had  no  interest  in  the  case. 

Q.    You  were  not  an  attorney  in  the  case? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Simply  a  looker-on,  if  anything? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  another  question;  you  say  you  have  seen  Judge 
Cox  drunk  and  seen  him  S(Aer? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  seen  the  Judge  drunk? 

A.     On  the  J)ench,  do  you  mean? 

Q.     The  Judge  drunk? 

A.     Well,  I  believe  I  saw  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  Well,  drunk;  you  said  you  had  seen  the  Judge  drunk,  and  had 
seen  him  sober;  do  you  want  to  qualify  that? 

A.     That  is  very  good;  the  word  used  is  a  very  elastic  word. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  you  to  use  it  now  just  as  you  used  it  before  ;  you 
said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Arctander,  that  you  saw  the  Judge  drunk  and  saw 
him  sober;  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  saw  Judge  Cox  drunk  ? 

A.  You  asked  me  the  question  if  I  ever  saw  him  drunk  before  he 
was  elected  Judge. 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  that;  I  asked  you  if  you  ever  saw  Judge 
Cox  drunk? 

A.     I  have  seen  Judge  Cox  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     When  he  was  judge? 

A.     After  he  was  elected  judge. 

Q.     And  ])ef()re,  too?     A.     Yes. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  him  just  as  drunk  since  he  was  elected  Judge  as 
you  did  before  ? 

Mr.  Arctandkr.     We  object  to  that  as  not  proper  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  to  get  round  to  it,  you  want  us  to  disclose 
the  point  again. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  say  that  it  certainly  is  not  only  improper  cross- 
examination,  Mr.  President,  but — I  do  not  want  to  characterize  it  prop- 
erly. 

Mr.  Manager  DrNN.  You  can  characterize  it  in  any  way  you  please. 
If  you  are  going  to  draw  a  distinction  between  Judge  Cox  before  and 
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after  his  election,  I  am  going  to  bring  it  right  down,  not  alone  to  the 
time  of  his  election,  but  all  through  his  judicial  career. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  have  inquired  of  the  witness  whether  he  is  able 
to  judge  between  Judge  Cox  drunk  and  Judge  Cox  sober,  and  whether 
he  has  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  l)efore  he  was  elected  judge.  It  is 
perfectly  proper  in  cross-examination  upon  that  branch,  to  inquire  how 
many  times  and  at  what  times;  but  I  claim  that  these  managers  have  no 
right,  under  cover  of  cross-examination,  to  go  outside  of  what  we  have 
brought  forth,  in  an  endeavor  to  prove  by  our  witness  what  they  could 
not  prove  upon  direct  examination, — the  habitual  drunkenness  of  Judge 
Cox.  It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  just:  and,  in  any  decent  court,  with  a  law- 
yer sitting  as  a  judge,  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so;  and  the 
counsel  would  not  dare,  in  such  case,  to  have  the  effrontery  to  attempt  to 
do  such  a  thing.  Even  if  it  was  within  the  rules  of  cross-examination 
the  judge  would  use  his  discretion  in  the  matter  and  say,  if  you  attempt 
things  which  are  not  proper  under  the  cover  of  pretext  that  you  do  it  to 
test  the  recollection  of  the  witness,  we  shall  not  allow  you  to  do  so. 
Now,  I  take  it  that  every  lawyer  on  this  floor  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement  I  make  here.  Every  lawyer  that  has  ever  practiced  before  a 
court  of  justice  will  know  that  such  a  thing  is  not  allowed;  that  on  cross- 
examination,  though  it  is  sometimes  given  the  widest  range,  it  is  not 
allowable  to  come  in  and  prove  in  the  <5ase  independent  facts  which  have 
not  been  touched  upon  by  the  direct  examination;  because,  if  that  is  to 
be  done,  how  many  charges  are  we  going  to  meet  here  ? 

When  are  we  going  to  stop  meeting  charges  of  intoxication  other  than 
upon  the  bench,  or  on  other  occasions,  which  we  do  not  ask  our  ^vitnesse^ 
about?  Is  this  trial  going  to  be  dragged  into  eternity  ?  Is  every  wit- 
ness summoned  here  to  be  asked  how  many  times  he  has  seen  Judge 
Cox  drunk  since  he  was  elected  Judge,  and  when  and  where,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  under  cover  of  cross-examination  ?  If  this  court  is 
going  to  permit  it,  I  can  only  say,  very  well,  if  they  can  do  so  ;  but  it  is 
exddentthat  it  is  time  to  cry  halt.  It  is  evident  that  the  managers  are 
very  much  elated  at  the  rulings  which  have  been  made,  so  far,  by  the 
President  to-day,  because  they  see  a  way  ()j)ened  to  them,  which  they 
could  not  have  under  any #legiti mate  rule  of  law,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  they  are  using  it  to  try  to  make  all  the  capital  they  can  out  of  it, 
but  I  sav  it  is  unfair,  umust  and  improper. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  have  simply  to  say  this,  Mr.  President,  and 
Senators  ;  this  witness  is  produced  upon  the  stand  here  to  prove  that  at 
the  May  term,  1880,  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  apparent  that  he  is  a  good  wiine^is  foi-  the  defendant  and  perfect 
ly  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  sobriety  or  inebriety  of  the  respondent, 
they  ask  him  this  very  peculiar  question,  Have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox 
drunk  or  intoxicated  before  he  was  elected  Judge  ?  and,  although  he  was 
elected  Judge  in  the  fall  of  1878,  they  want  this  court  to  adduce  from  the 
fact  that  the  witness  saw  Judge  Cox  drinking  some  time  in  1877,  that  in 
1880  be  was  a  good  judge  as  to  whether  the  respondent  was  drunk  or 
^ober. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  all  right;  I  would  have  had  the  right 
to  ask  that  question.  They  anticipate  the  cross-examination  and  go  that 
far;  but  they  are  very  careful  not  to  follow  it  up  with  the  legitimate 
cross-exami lotion  which  we  have  a  right  to  make,  so  as  to  bring  it 
dQWU  froii^  that  time  to  1880,  in  order  to  show  whether  he  is  competent 
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to  judge  whether  the  respondent  was  sober  or  intoxicated, — ^to  show 
whether  he  is  competent  to  discriminate  between  the  Judge  drunk  and 
the  Judge  sober.  Therefore,  I  cross-examine;  but  because,  forsooth, 
they  have  simply  touched  upon  the  condition  of  the  Judge  before  he 
was  elected  Judge,  they  say  I  am  shut  out  from  cross-examination  as  to 
that  fact.  Why,  I  undertake  to  say  there  is  not  a  lawyer  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  that  can  gainsay  the  position  that  I  take  here  upon  this 
cross-examination,  that  we  have  a  right  to  prove  the  knowledge  of  this 
witness  from  the  time  of  the  Judge's  election  down  to  the  time  when 
it  is  in  evidence  that  he  was  intoxicated,  which  is  in  the  month  of  May, 
1880.  I  think  the  very  answer  I  made  to  the  counsel  upon  the  other 
side,  as  to  the  question  which  would  be  pertinent  here,  when  we  get  to 
that  question,  (for  it  is  coming  right  along  in  regular  sequence  and  is 
going  to  be  followed  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  witnesses  have 
been) — the  fact  that  they  T)roduce  witnesses  here  by  whom  they  are 
afraid  this  evidence  will  be  Drought  out,  because  they  know  that  the 
witnesses  which  they  have  produced  and  must  produce  will  have  to 
testify  that  they  have  seen  the  Judge  under  the  influence  ef  liquor, — 
then  they  claim  that  because  that  is  apparent,  the  managers  are  endeav- 
oring to  do  something  which  is  not  proper  under  the  rules  of  evidence, — 
to  prove  a  case  under  cross-examination.  We  do  not  attempt  to  prove 
our  case  upon  cross-examiuation,  we  are  not  attempting  to  do  that,  and 
know  better  than  to  try  and  mislead  this  Senate,  or  the  lawyers  in  this 
Senate  by  such  an  attempt,  but  we  do  claim  that  we  have  a  right  to 
pursue  every  legitimate  method  of  cross-exination  and  one  of  them  is 
to  ascertain  the  knowledge  of  the  witness  whom  is  testifying. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate,  in  as  much  as 
the  counsel,  Mr.  Arctander,  has  insinuated  that  the  chair  has  decided 
unfairly  and  partially  in  favor  of  the  State,  that  I  desire  to  submit 
this  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  and  I  beg  to  disclaim 
any  intention  of  insinuating  partiality  on  your  part,  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  stated  that  the  court  had  so  ruled,  and  that  the  managers  felt 
joyous  over  it,  and  were  going  to  use  it  to  our  disadvantage.  I  did  not 
mean  to  charge  any  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks,  Allow  me  te  state,  Mr.  President,  that  the  man- 
agement do  not  feel  joyous  upon  this  cross-examination;  it  is  impossible 
to  bring  men  from  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  that  had  not  seen  Judge 
Cox  diunk  and  sober;  it  is  a  fact  that  they  and  we  both  knew  before 
starting  in, 

Mr.  Allis.  It  seems  te  me  that  a  question  of  evidence  is  presented 
here  which  is  exceedingly  simply,  and  I  am  not  only  surprised  but 
amazed,  at  the  stiitement  of  the  learned  counsel  here,  that  there  was  not 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice  a  lawyer  who  would  have  any  doubt  about 
the  proposition  which  he  has  laid  down.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
myself;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  rule  is  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
he  stated  it  to  be.  The  question  is  not  in  regard  te  the  motives  which 
may  animate  the  counsel  in  asking  this  question,  but  what  is  the  effect 
and  object  of  the  evidence  ?  Now,  in  tlie  first  place,  if  this  court  please, 
the  prosecution  have  introduced  certain  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  allegations  contained  in  this  article.  We  are  now  intro- 
ducing evidence  to  contradict  these  witnesses,  and  it  is  confined  entire- 
ly to  the  same  period.  Now,  under  the  pretence  of  cross-examining  this 
witness  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  knowledge,  what  are  they  doing? 
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They  are  endeavoring  to  sustain  the  original  articles,  and,  in  fact  article 
eighteen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Not  at  all, 

Mr.  Allis.  That  is  the  effect  and  that  is  the  object;  I  care  nothing 
about  the  motives  of  the  counsel.  I  am  just  as  good  a  Judge  as  he  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  question,  and  so  are  the  Senators  here.  He  asks  him 
in  regard  to  whether  he  has  seen  him  intoxicated  since  he  has  been 
Judge;  now  it  is  not  pretended  that  his  cross-examination  refers  at  all  to 
any  question  that  has  been  asked  him  on  examination — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  A  LLis.  But  it  is.  for  the  purpose  as  the  learned  counsel  says  of  testing 
the  recollection  and  the  knowledge  of  this  witness  as  to  the  times  in  which 
he  had  seen  him  intoxicated.  Now,  under  the  pretence  of  testing  the 
knowledge  of  the  witness  he  is,  in  eflect,  (if  the  question  is  to  be  answer- 
ed so  as  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  him,)  encieavoring  to  prove  his  own, 
case,  that  is,  instances  of  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  here 
during  his  judgeship.  It  can  have  no  other  efi'ect;  that  is  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  evidence,  if  the  answer  is  given  in  the  way  the  counsel  ex- 
pects it  to  be  given,  or  I  suppose,  he  would  not  ask  the  question.  Now, 
that  evidence  as  this  Senate  can  see,  does  not  have  any  bearing  at  all  to- 
wards illustrating  the  knowledge  of  the  witness,  towards  illustrating  the 
nature  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  brought  out;  neither  does  the 
counsel,  I  presume  expect  that  it  will  have;  certainly  that  is  not  the  ef- 
fect of  it,  and  consequently  not  the  legal  object  of  it.  But  the  effect  is  to 
show  that  the  respondent  in  this  case  has  been  guilty  of  some  of  the  of- 
fences charged  in  these  articles.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate, 
every  Senator — even  the  laymen — can  see  that  it  is  improper  for  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  here  to  take  a  witness  offered  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
spondent and  continue  with  their  case;  under  the  pretence  of  testing  the 
knowledge  of  this  witness.  There  is  no  such  rule  as  that.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  object  of  the  testimony.  He  can  ask  of  course  this  witness 
any  question  which  will  illustrate  or  throw  any  light  upon  the  testimony 
be  has  already  given;  he  can  also  test  his  means  of  knowledge  and  his 
means  of  recollection  in  regard  to  the  testimony  he  has  given;  but  the 
idea  that  he  can  go  on  and  pump  out  of  this  witness  all  that  he  knows 
in  re^rd  to  this  or  any  other  matter,  for  years  back,  down  lo  the  pre- 
sent time,  under  the  pretence  of  testing  his  knowledge,  is  certainly  er- 
roneous. They  can  only  test  the  knowledge  of  the  witness  as  has  been 
suggested,  in  regard  to  the  matter  about  which  he  has  been  testifying. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  the  very  thing  he  has  been  testifying 
about,  his  being  sober;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Allis.  So  you  can  ask  him  whether  he  has  been  drunk,  and  sus- 
tain all  vour  conclusions. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  am  cross-examining  in  ray  own  way,  and  not 
to  let  you  know  what  it  is  about. 

Mr.  Allis.  You  can  cross-examine  him  in  your  own  way,  but  you 
must  CTos&-exiimine  him;  that  is  the  point;  this  is  not  cross-examination. 

The  President  pro  tern.  You  had  better  vary  your  question,  Mr. 
Dunn. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Please  read  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter. 

The  reporter  then  read  the  question  as  follows: 

Q-  Havn't  you  seen  him  just  as  drunk  since  he  was  elected  judge  as  you  did 
before? 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  was  the  question.  The  question  was  as  to 
whether  he  had  seen  him  as  drunk  since  he  was  elected  as  he  did  before. 
That  perhaps  was  a  question  which  ought  not  to  have  given  rise  to  all 
this  argument,  because  it  was  a  mere  question  of  comparison;  but  the 
argument  has  been  directed  to  the  merits  of  the  cross-examination  and 
not  simply  to  that  question,  as  I  understand  it.  To  avoid  any  question 
I  will  ask  him  another  question.  I  believe  the  witness  has  testified  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  seen  the  Judge  under  the  influence  of  liquor  since 
he  was  elected  judge;  am  I  right  in  that  Colonel  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     When  and  how  often  ? 

Mr.  Arctanoer  That  is  objected  to  as  improper,  irrelevant  and  not 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  I  will  take  out  the  how  often  and  ask 
when  ?    . 

Mr.  Arctrnder.    That  is  objected  to  for  the  same  reason. 

The  President  pro  tern..     I  don't  think  it  is  material  to  ask  when. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  will  suppose  Mr.  President,  the  witness 
should  say  he  had  seen  him  intoxicated  at  this  term  of  court;  wouldn't 
that  be  a  proper  question  for  cross-examination  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Then  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  expose  every 
question  I  have  to  ask  on  cross-examination.  If  a  cross-examiner  is  to 
be  compelled  to  disclose  every  point  he  has  he  might  as  well  shut  up  his 
book.  The  object  of  the  cross-examination  is  to  elicit  the  truth,  and 
not  have  everything  exposed.  I  never  have  seen  such  a  method  of  cross- 
examination.     The  question  was,  when. 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  objected  to. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Ask  him  if  he  saw  him  at  that  term  of  court 
at  Waseca, 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  I  donlt  want  to  ask  him  ihat  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.     No,  that  is  not  what  you  are  after. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  would  do  for  a  direct  examination,  but 
hardly  for  cross-examination. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  intoxicated  at  New  Ulm  since  he  has  been 
elected  Judge  and  before  1880  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to  for  the  same  reason  as  above. 

Q.     Do  you  recollect  the  charge  of  the  Judge  upon  that  occasion  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  the  charge  ? 

A.     I  can't  state  that  for  certain. 

Q.  You  don't  know  for  certain,  Colonel,  whether  you  were  there 
when  the  charge  was  made  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  was  there  when  the  charge  was  made. 
I  heard  Mr.  Lind  in  convei^sation  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  can't  testify  then  that  you  were  present  when  the  Judge 
charged  the  jury  ? 

A.     I  wouldn't  state  that. 

Q.     Well,  what  is  your  impression? 

A.  I  have  no  impression;  I  would  not  swear  whether  I  was  present 
at  the  charge  or  not.  I  was  present  through  most  of  the  testimony  and 
through  most  of  the  argument  in  the  case;  of  that  I  am  sure. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Were  you  present  during  any  of  the  arguments,  Colonel, 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  argument  of  Mr.  Lind  ? 

A.  During  the  argument  in  the  Kelly  case. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Lind's  argument? 

A.  Well,  I  heard  from  both  of  the  attorneys. 

Q.  You  heard  both  of  the  attorneys  argue  the  case  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  recollection  of  the  charge? 

A.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  charge. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  there  all  the  time  during  the  argument  by 
the  attorneys? 

A.  I  expect  I  was  there  during  the  whole  argument,  but  I  wouldn't 
swear  positively  as  to  that;  but  then  I  hear(f  the  main  argument  pro  and 
con, 

W.  W.  KELLY, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 
Mr.  Abctander.    This  testimony  is  also  oflfered  under  article  8. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Senator  Castle  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tem. 

A.     At  Sleepy  Eye,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ?  , 

A.    Farmer. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  how  long  a  time  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     Ever  since  he  commenXjed  to  practice  at  New  Ulm. 

Q.    How  long  a  time  is  that  ? 

A.     Well,  I  think  it  is  over  twelve  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Kelly,  were  you  present  at  the  general  term  of  court  for 
Brown  county,  in  the  month  of  May,  1880, — the  tenn  during  which  the 
case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly  was  tried  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     The  respondent  presided  at  that  term  of  court,  did  he  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  large  a  portion  of  the  time  were  you  present  in  court  ? 

A.  I  was  there  two  days  and  a  part  of  another  day.  The  case  was 
called,  and  we  went  down,  and  the  case  could  not  come  off  that  day ;  I 
stopped  a  part  of  the  forenoon,  and  then  went  home,  and  went  down 
the  next  day;  and  there  was  a  case  come  on  ahead  of  this  case,  and 
then  this  case  came  on,  and  I  stayed  until  the  court  closed  the  next 
day. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  jury  in  any  of  those  cases  that  were  tried  there 
that  term  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  case  was  that? 

A.  It  was  Brown  county  Bank  against  Hanson, — Chadboum 
against  Hanson. 

Q.    Chadboum  was  the  banker  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Were  you  present  during  the  trial  of  the  State  vs.  Raschka  ?    J 
A.    That  was  the  last  case.  ^ 

Q.     That  was  the  case  immediately  preceding  the  Kelly  case.  I 

A.     That  was  for  an  assault  and  battery,  wasn't  it?  j 

Q.     I  don't  remember  what  it  was  for.  I 

A.     Yes,  sir;  when  we  was  in  the  jury  room  this  case — I  don't  kid 

the  name, — but  there  was  an  assault  and  battery  case  tried;  then  n 

that  was  tried  the  Kelly  case  came  on.  1 

Q.     How  long  were  you  in  the  jury  room  ?  j 

A.     I^ss  than  half  an  hour;  they  nad  not  got  the  jury  empanelledl 

this  other  case  when  we  came  out. 

Q.     Were  you  a  witness  in  the  Kelly  case? 

A.     Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.     Did  you  stay  and  attend  court  during  the  whole  of  the   trial  i 

the  Kelly  case?  j 

A.     Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.     Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was,  ajlri 

sobriety  or  inebriety  during  the  trial  of  the  case  of  McCormick   agaUJ 

Kelly? 
A.     He  was  perfectly  sober. 
Q.     Was  there  anything  peculiar  or  different  in  his  appearance 

uage,  behavior,  actions  or  conduct,  from  what  it  had  been  at  other 

when  you  had  seen  him? 

A  XT  •  ' 

A.     ISO,  sir. 

Q.     During  the  whole  of  the  Kelly  case,  there  was  no  diflFerence?    : 

A.     There  was  no  difference;  I  discovered  no  difference. 

Q.  State  jvhether  or  not  there  was  any  difference,  anything  pecafi 
or  anything  different  in  his  appearance,  language,  conduct  or  niaand 
during  the  last  part  of  the  Kelly  case,  as  compared  to  the  fir«t  part?  j 

A.  I  saw  no  difference  in  him  during  the  whole  term  of  court,  tlfl 
I  sat  there.  ] 

y.  Now,  where  you  sat  and  the  position  you  had  at  the  differeri 
times,  as  juror,  witness  and  by-stander,  were  you  where  you  could  m 
and  observe  the- Judge  all  the  time?  _J 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  court  room  in  different  positions  and    "^ 
tances  from  him;  and  not  only  that,  but  I  talked  with  him.  I  see  n 
ing  that  indicated  to  me  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at 
I  see  no  difference  in  his  conduct  the  first  or  the  last. 

Q.     You  mean  you  saw  no  difference? 

A.     I  saw  no  difference 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     You  were  the  defendant  in  that  case  were  you? 

A,     No,  sir,  I  was  a  witness. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     You  were  the  brother  of  the  defendant  were  you  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  is  the  defendant,  do  you  know? 

A.     He  is  in  the  court  room. 

Q.     Were  you  in  court  all  the  time  during  the  trial  of  that  case,  flitpl 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  the  jury  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  there, 
was  on  the  jury  in  the  Chadbourn  case. 

Q.     During  the  trial  of  the  Kelly  case,  were  you  there  all  the  time? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  all  the  time. 

Q.     Did  you  have  anything  to  say  to  the  Judge  ? 
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A.  No,  I  did  not  speak  to  the  Judge;  I  spoke  to  the  Judge  at  noon 
when  he  came  up  from  town. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  the  Judge  charge  the  jury  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  give  us  any  statement  of  what  his  charge  was  ? 

A.    Well,  I  cannot.     He  charged  them  and  read  them  some  law.. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  the  Judge  was  right  or  wrong,  do  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  dont  know  anything  about  law;  I  couldn't  say  whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong;  I 'am  a  farmer;  I  dont  make  any  practice,  nor  try  to 
read  up  law  at  all. 

Q.    I  understand,  you  couldn't  tell  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  tell. 
.   Q.  .  You  were  a  witness  in  one  case,  and  that  was  this  Kelly  ca^e  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  a  juryman  in  another  case  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  say  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  odled  your^  attention  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  perfectly 
sober? 

A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  why;  I  never  heard  a  charge  that  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox  was  drunk  on  the  bench  until  this  impeachment  trial  came 
up. 

Q.    You  never  did  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did;  and  when  it  came  up,  I  couldn't  believe  that 
he  was  drunk,  and  me  sitting  there, — and  I  have  talked  with  E.  St. 
Julien  in  the  front  of  the  court  house,  and  I  couldn't  distinguish  any- 
thing wrong  or  anything  out  of  the  way  at  all. 

Q.  You  knew  you  were  able  to  judge  between  E.  St.  Julien  drunk 
and  E.  St.  Julien  sober, — you  had  seen  him  both  ways,  had  vou  not  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  have  seen  E.  St.  Julien  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  yes, 
sir. 

Q,    You  have  seen  him  what  they  call  drunk,  have  you  not? 

A.  Well,  I  have  seen  him  pretty  full,  yes;  yes,  I  have  seen  him  feel- 
ing happy. 

Q.    How  long  before  this  court  had  you  seen  him  so? 

A.    Oh,  it  was  a  long  time. 

Q.    How  long  a  time  ? 

A.    Well,  sir,  it  was  before  he  was  elected  Judge. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  him  so  since  he  as  been  elected  Judge,  have 
you? 

A.     I  have  seen  him  since. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.  We  object  to  that  as  immaterial,  and  not  cross- 
examination. 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  question :  Have  you  seen  Judge  Cox,  during  the 
time  he  has  been  Judge  and  prior  to  May,  1880,  at  the  time  when  this 
court  was  held,  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  as  immaterial,  irrelevant,  and 
not  proper  cross-examination.  It  is  evidently  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  or  bolstering  up  the  case  of  the  prosecution  upon  article  18. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  withdraw  that  question  with  this  witness. 
165 
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Swom  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Mr.  Arcttander.    This  is  under  the  same  article,  Mr.  President. 

Q.     Mr.  Kelly,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.     Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 

A.    Something  over  fifteen  years. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.     Farming. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  the  respondent  ? 

A,     I  think  something  near  twelve  years;  it  has  been  quite  a  long  time. 

'Q.    Were  you  in  attendance  upon  the  district  court  in  and  for  Brown 
county,  in  May,  1880? 

A.     I  was,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  McCormick  Bros,  against 
Kelly,  were  you  not  ? 
.   A.     I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  in  court  during  the  whole  of  the  trial  of  that  case? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  any  time  before  the  day  when  the  Kelly  case 
was  cohimenced? 

A.    I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  great  a  portion  of  the  term  did  you  attend  there,  outside  of 
the  two  days  that  the  Kelly  case  lasted  ? 

A.     I  was  there  during  two  suits,  I  think,  before  my  case  was  called. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sit;  did  you  sit  in  a  place  where  you  could  ob- 
serve the  Judge,  both  when  your  case  was  up  and  before? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  sat,  during  my  suit,  with  my  counsel,  at  a  desk  in 
front  of  the  Judge's  desk,  something  like  there, — (Witness  indicates  the 
position  occupied  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Senate), — quite 
close  to  the  Judge. 

Q.     And  before,  when  you  were  there,  during  the  other  two  trials? 

A.  While  I  was  a  juror  on  the  case  of  Chadbourn  against  Ole  Han- 
son? 

Q.     Then  you  sat  right  by  the  side  of  the  Judge  ? 

A.     I  sat  the  same  as  here  (indicating),  facing  the  Judge. 

Q.  When  you  were  sitting  there  by  your  counsel,  you  were  facing 
the  Judge,  and  had  a  full  view  of  him  ? 

A.     I  was,  sir. 

Q.  On  this  third  case,  did  you  sit  so  you  could  observe  him  and  see 
what  was  going  on  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was 
during  the  trial  of  your  case  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     I  should  say  sober  ? 

Q.     You  say  sober  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  it  at  the  time  ? 

A.     I  had  not. 

Q.     Have  none  now?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  anything  peculiar  in  the 
appearance,  language,  manner,  or  conduct  of  the  Judge  on  any  of  those 
days  from  what  there  had  been  at  the  trials  you  attended  before  yours 
came  up  ? 
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A.    No,  sir;  I  didn*'t  notice  anything. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  difference  in  his  appearance 
or  in  his  language,  manner,  or  conduct  during  the  latter  part  of  your 
trial  from  what  there  was  during  the  first  ? 

A.     I  saw  nothing  diflferent. 

Q.     Mr.  Webber  was  your  attorney,  was  he  not? 

A.     He  was;  yes,  sir. 
_  Q.    State  whether  or  not  you  told  Mr.  Webber,  after  notice  had  been 
given  of  motion  for  a  new  trial,  that  if  he  did  not  consider  the  case  per- 
fectly safe  he  should  allow  them  to  get  a  new  trial  /without  going  to  the 
supreme  court? 

A.     I  did  sir. 

Q.     Or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.  I  did  sir;  I  stated  to  Mr.  AVebber  that  after  the  evidence  was  writ- 
ten out,  if  there  should  be  any  chance  of  a  new  trial  being  granted,  to 
let  them  Tiave  it  there. 

Q.    Without  going  to  the  supreme  court? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  did.     I  have  told  Mr.  Webber  so  since. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  attention  called  at  all,  Mr.  Kelly,  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Judge  during  the  trial  of  that  case? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  during  the  trial  of  that  case. 

Q.    Did  you  shortly  after? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.     By  whom? 

A.    By  Mr.  Webber. 

Q.     He  was  your  attorney? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  after? 

A.     That  evening  before  I  left  for  home. 

Q.     After  you  had  gotten  a  verdict? 

A,    Yes,  sir.     That  is  what  made  me  make  the  request  I  did  of  him. 

Q.     And  then  you  told  him  what? 

A.  I  told  Mr.  Webber,  after  the  evidence  had  been  written  out,  so  he 
could  see  it,  that  if  there  was  any  chance  for  them  to  have  a  new  trial, 
to  let  them  have  it  there.     That  is  what  I  told  Mr.  Webber. 

Q.     And  he  said  that  was  all  right,  I  suppose? 

A.  Mr.  Webber  said  he  only  feared  one  point.  I  believa  he  went  to 
St.  Peter  and  argued  against  a  new  trial,  and  thought  it  would  come  out 
all  right.  That  was  the  language  he  used  to  me.  He  charged  me  for 
it  just  the  same;  he  didn't  forget  that  part  of  it. 

Q.     Well,  you  agreed  to  pay  him  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,     He  didn't  charge  you  anything  out  of  the  way,  did  he? 

A,  I  don't  say  that  he  did.  I  don't  intend  to  state  that;  I  don't 
l^now  how  much  his  services  were  worth. 

Q,  You  wanted  him  to  do  all  he  could,  didn't  you,  to  prevent  a  new 
trial? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  ask  him  to  do  anything  to  prevent  a  new  trial. 
X  told  him,  if  there  was  any  show  to  get  a  new  trial  in  the  supreme 
court,  to  let  them  have  it;  that  I  would  sooner  let  them  have  a  new 
trial,  if  there  was  any  show  to  get  beat,  than  to  have  it  go  up  and  have 
it  reversed  oy  wui  \mk. 
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Q.  You  said  vour  attention  was  called  to  the  Judge's  condition 
Mr.  Webber,  did  you  not? 

A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  argue  the  point  with  him  as  to  the  Judge's  condition 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber  told  you  the  Judge  was  intoxicated,  did  he  not 
the  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  he  did  not  tell  me  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.     Did  he  give  you  his  opinion  as  to  the  Judge's  condition? 

A.  I  will  give  you  the  words;  he  said  that  the  Judge  "slopped  ov 
on  the  last,  and  we  were  all  right  only  for  that,  he  said.  He  wished 
put  the  blame  on  the  Judge,  I  suppose. 

Q.    Is  that  what  you  mean  by  calling  your  attention  to  the 
tion  of  the  Judge? 

A.    That  is  what  I  mean,  sir,  to  state. 

Q.    Well,  what  did  you  understand  by  "slopping  over  ?  " 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  could  be  without  it  would  be  that 
might  have  meant  that  he  was  impartial  [partial]  to  me;  or  that  he  i 
tight  or  some  such  thing  as  that. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  he  would  mean  tight,  if  he  didn't  i 
tight? 

A.  I  wouldn't  certainly  think  that  he  meant  tight  for  the  looks 
the  Judge. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  not  the  point;  I  say  why  did  you  think  he  me 
tight,  if  he  did'nt  say  tight? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  wish  to  give  that  aa  evidence,  that  he  meant  tij 
either;  he  might  have  meant  tight  or  he  might  have  meant  that  he  i 
impartial. 

Q.     Impartial]  that  is  the  way  you  knew  him  to  be,  is  it  not? 

A.    I  had  a  clear  case  ;  I  had  paid  more  than  the  machine  was  wor 

Q.    You  thought  he  ought  to  have  been  partial  on  your  side  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't  ask  him  to  ;  I  made  the  proposition  before  1 
suit  was  commenced 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  go  into  that ;  you  said  Mr.  Webber  mi| 
have  meant  that  the  Judge  was  impartial  or  that  he  wbjb  tight? 

A.     He  might  have  meant  it  for  all  I  know  of,  yes  sir. 

Q.     Why  did  you  think  he  might  have  meant  tight  ? 

A.     I  didn't  say  that  he  meant  tight. 

Q.     Well,  why  did  you  say  that  he  might  have  meant  tight? 
reason  had  you  to  suppose  that  he  might  have  meant  tight  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  give  any  reason. 

Q.     Well,  then,  why  do  you  say  tight  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  1  gave  my  evidence  that  he  was  tight. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  have  any  reason  for  using  the  word  "tight"  at  i 
before  it  had  been  used  by  any  one  else  ? 

A.     Myself? 

Q.    Yes.    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     You  don't  know  why  you  used  it,  do  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  why  I  have  used  the  word  "tight"  any  more  than 
have  used  the  word  "impartial"  or  any  other  word. . 

Q.    Well,  then,  what  did  Mr.  Webber  state  to  you? 

A.    I  stated  that  Mr.  Webber  said  we  were  all    right,    except 
towards  the  last,  the  Judge  "slopped  over." 

Q.    Didn't  Mr.  Webber  tell  you  that  the  Judge  was  drank? 

A.    He  did  not,  sir.  ^         j 
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Q.    You  will  swear  he  didn't? 

A.     No,  sir,  he  did  not  tell  me  that  the  Judge  was  drunk. 

Q.     Or  that  he  was  tight  ?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Or  intoxicated?    A.    No,  sir  ;  nor  no  time  since. 

Q.     He  simply  said  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  did  he  ? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  he  didn't  say  that. 

Q.     Simply  said  that  he  "slopped  over  ?"    A.     Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  told  him  that  if  there  was  any  chance  for  a  new 
trial,  to  give  it  to  them  there,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  told  Mr.  Webber  if  there  was  anv  show  for  getting  a  new  trial 
granted  in  the  supreme  court  to  let  them  fiave  it  there. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  talking  about  a  new  trial  in  the  supreme  court  the 
night  you  got  your  verdict? 

A.  We  were  talking  about  the  suit,  and  we  were  not  talking  in  par- 
ticular about  a  new  trial  in  the  supreme  court.  He  said  we  were  all 
right. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  tell  him  that  night  when  you  first  got  your 
verdict,  that  if  there  was  any  chance  for  a  new  trial  in  the  supreme 
court,  to  let  them  have  it  there, — if  you  were  not  talking  about  the 
supreme  court  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  ^ven  you  my  reasons  exactly;  I  don't  know  as 
I  could  make  it  any  plainer  if  I  should  sit  here  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Q.  Why  did  you  use  the  words  supreme  court  if  you  hadn't  been 
talking  about  the  supreme  court? 

A.  Because  Mr.  Webber  said  it  was  all  right  unless  they  went  up  to 
the  supreme  court.  I  am  no  attorney;  I  wouldn't  hire  an  attorney  if  I 
was  one  myself,  and  pay  the  price  I  have  to.  I  don't  make  my  living 
with  mv  mouth,  I  make  it  with  my  hands. 

Q.  Did  you  write  Mr.  Webber  a  letter  on  the  second  day  of  April, 
1881 ,  in  relation  to  that  case  ? 

A.  Well,  I  may  have  wrote  to  him  ;  I  don't  know  ;  I  didn't  charge 
my  memory.     I  may  have  wrote  to  him. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  apprehend,  Mr.  President,  that  under  the  rules  of 
evidence  as  laid  down  by  Steven  and  Wharton,  it  is  proper,  at  least,  if 
the  witness  desires  it,  before  any  question  like  this  is  put  to  him,  to  show 
him  the  instrument  that  is  claimed  to  have  been  written  by  him. 

The  President  jwo  iem,  I  think  that  question  is  proper  as  a  prelimi- 
nary question,  which  I  understand  it  to  be. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  you  did  or  not,  you  say,  after  the 
case  had  been  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember,  I  might  have  wrote  to  him,  I  went  and 
seen  him  and  he  told  me  about  whaet  costs  I  would  have  to  pay,  and  I 
think  I  had  to  pay,  too. 

Q.     Did  you  tell  him  not  to  go  to  the  supreme  court  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  couldn't  help  that;  the  other  side  went  to  the  supreme  court 
with  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  told  Mr.  Webber  as  I  have  stated,  that  if  there 
was  any  show  of  a  new  trial  being  granted  to  let  them  have  it  without 
going  up  with  it. 

Q.  But  still  you  wanted  to  take  all  the  advantage  you  could,  didn't 
you  ;  to  prevent  a  new  trial  if  you  could  ? 

A.    Didn't  wish  any  advantage  at  all  sir. 
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Q.     Didn't  you  wish  to  prevent  a  new  trial  if  you  could  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  wish  to  prevent  a  new  trial  if  they  wanted  one. 
I  wanted  them  to  have  it,  if  it  was  right. 

Q.  Just  look  at  this  card  and  see  if  you  wrote  it  ?  [Handing  witness 
a  card.] 

A.     That  is  my  writing,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Read  the  card  and  see  if  it  refers  to  the  case  we  are  talking 
about. 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  wrote  that  to  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  will  ask  to  put  this  in  evidence  as  a  part  of 
the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  upon  that  point. 

The  Witness.  I  have  Mr.  Webber's  letter  at  home.  He  chained  me 
so  much  for  presenting  it  on  briefs. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  it  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  testimony  of 
this  witness. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Oh,  I  don't  think  it  is  very  material,  and  I 
should  not  feel  disposed  to  rule  it  out,  there  may  be  a  purpose  which 
you  have  in  view  which  I  cannot  see.  I  will  rule  that  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  ask,  if  the  Manager  has  any  purpose  that  we 
may  be  informed  of  it  now  so  that  the  witness  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
plain about  it  while  he  is  here. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  witness  will  undoubtedly  be  permitted 
to  explain. 

The  card  was  then  marked  by  the  President  pro  tern  "Exhibit  A.  on 
cross-examination  by  prosecution." 

Mr.  Arctander.     Let's  have  it  read. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  exhibit  as  follows  : 

**  Sleepy  Eye  Lake,  Brown  county,  Minnesota,  fourth,  second,  '81.*' 

The  Witness.    Fourth  month,  second  day. 

**  Dear  Sir— Yours  at  hand,  and  I  think  the  case  submitted  on  brief  suflScient.  I 
want  to  do  all  I  can,  but  think  if  this  case  is  decided  against  me,  any  new  law  yoo 
may  produce  would  not  help  us;  hoping  you  have  looked  the  case  up  thoroughly, 
and  as  soon  as  I  thresh  you  shall  be  remembered.    I  am. 

Yours  truly,  J.  J.  Kelly. 

When  will  the  case  be  tried.  Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  tried,  and  if  against 
us,  on  what  ground,  and  oblige. 

(Addressed,)        B.  F.  Webber,  Esq.,  New  Ulm,  Brown  county,  Minnesota. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  that  was  an  answer  to  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Webber,  asking  whether  he  should  go  down  and  argue  the 
case. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  reason  I  wrote  him.  I  sent  him  that  card 
in  answer  to  a  letter  of  his  wanting  to  know  if  he  should  go.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Lind — 

Mr.  Manager  Dtjnn.  I  object  to  stating  the  contents  of  the  letter,  you 
may  produce  Mr.  Webber's  letters  and  we  will  admit  his  handwriting. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  you  may  send  me  that  letter  of  Mr.  Webber's 
then 

The  Witness.  I  don't  generally  keep  such  letters,  but  I  might  find 
it    It  was  written  anyway  and  answered. 
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Q.  Well,  what  you  wrote  there  was  in  reference  to  his  submitting  it 
on  briefs,  instead  of  going  down  to  argue  it. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  we  desire  now  to  introduce  testimony 
under  specification  two  of  article  seventeen,  the  Coster  divorce  matter. 


CHAS.    STEUBE. 


Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Mr.  Steube,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    New  Ulm,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    Butcher. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  New  Ulm  as  butcher  ? 

A.    You  mean  how  long  I  keep  business  for  myself? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    About  eight  years. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.    Yes,  sir  I  do. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him? 

A.     I  have  known  him  for  about  eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  You  were  living  there  and  doing  business  in  New  Ulm  in  the 
year  1879  were  you? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  f  was. 

Q.    And  in  the  year  1880  too? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  am  living  there  for  nine  years. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  had,  during  those  years,  a 
cart  used  to  carry  oflf  offal  in? 

A.  Yes;  I  don^t  know  whether  you  call  it  a  cart;  what  do  you  mesn 
by  cart;  a  wagon  with  two  wheels  or  four  wheels? 

Q.    Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

A.    Well  I  got  a  wagon  just  for  that  business,  yes. 

Q.    Just  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  offal? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  at  any  time,  that  respondent  has 
rode  with  you  or  asked  to  ride  with  you  in  that  cart  or  wagon? 

A.     He  never  has  rode  with  me;  he  never  asked  me  about  it. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  rode  with  you  in  any  wagon  or  swill  cart,  or  amy 
other  kind  of  a  wagon  in  New  Ulm? 

A.    If  Judge  Cox  ever  rode  with  me  in  a  wagon,  you  mean? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    He  never  did  in  that  wagon  or  any  other  wagon. 

Q.    Neither  to  the  court  house  nor  any  where  else? 

A.     No,  not  anywheres. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  at  that  time  there  was,  or  now  is,  any 
other  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Steube  or  Steibe,  or  anything  similar  to 
it  in  the  butcher  business  in  New  Ulm? 

A.    No. 

Q.    You  are  ihe  only  one  there? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  is  nobody. theica that  haa a  similar  name  even? 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.    Who  was  the  other  butcher  there  at  the  time? 

A.  Well,  there  was  another  butcher,  he  is  there  yet,  by  the  name  of 
Epple;  and  then  there  is  another  butcher  shop,  I  couldn't  tell  you  ex- 
actly who  was  in  that  batcher  shop  at  that  time  because  there  have  been 
in  about  eight  or  nine  butchers  and  they  have  been  changing  around. 

Q.     There  was  nobody  by  the  name  of  Steube,  was  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  butcher-shop  had  any  such  swill-cart 
or  any  such  wagon  for  carrying  offal  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Epple  got  one,  but  I  don't  know  about  whether  the 
others  had  one. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     How  much  of  a  butcher  shop  do  you  run;  how  large? 

A.  Mine  shop  is  large, — well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  exactly;  I 
think  about  thirty-five  feet  long. 

Q.    Well,  what  amount  of  meat  do  you  sell  in  a  year  ? 

A.  Well,  that  is  different.  I  might  from  two  to  three  a  week;  and 
last  summer  I  cut  so  much  as  six  or  seven. 

Q.    How  much  meat  did  you  cut  in  1879? 

A.  Well,  perhaps  five  in  a  week  on  an  average  in  the  summer  time, 
and  in  the  fall. 

Q.     Do  you  do  all  that  work  alone  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.     You  don't  do  your  killing  alone,  do  you  ? 

A.  At  that  time  I  done  some,  i  guess  I  didnt  kill  this  year 
nothing. 

Q.     What  part  of  the  work  do  you  generally  do  ? 

A.  Oh,  it  is  different  kind ;  going  out  buying  cattle  and  buying  horses, 
trading  horses,  and  something  like  that.  Buy  myself  cattle  and  boss, 
and  sheep, — ^what  I  need  in  my  meat  market;  and  sometimes  tend  the 
shop. 

Q.     You  don't  do  the  dirty  work  about  the  shop? 

A.     No,  I  help  very  little. 

Q.     Nor  the  outside  dirty  work?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  have  a  boy  to  do  your  dirty  work,  don^t  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  present  I  have  got  three  hands;  a  little  while  ago  I  had 
four. 

Q.     In  1879,  how  many  hands  did  you  have? 

A.    Two. 

Q.     How  many  did  you  run  in  1880  ? 

A.  Well,  in  1880,  it  was  two  hands,and  sometimes,  in  the  winter  time 
I  might  change  off. 

Q.     What  was  the  business  of  those  two  hands? 

A.  Well,  there  is  one  fellow,  he  had  to  do  the  killing  and  cutting  sau- 
sage meat,  I  helped  to  do  that;  and  then  I  got  another  extra  fellow  do- 
ing the  outside  business,  feeding  cattle  and  horses  and  hauling  off  the 
slop  and  doing  such  business. 

Q.  You  ihad  a  fellow  on  purpose  to  haul  off  the  slop,  and  do  such 
work  as  that? 

A.  Yes;  I  had  one  doing  that  business  and  some  other  work  out- 
side. 

Q.     You  didn't  do  that  kind  of  work,  did  you  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  didn't  drive  the  swill-cart,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  done  it  twice  this  year;  I  had  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  do  it  then  as  a  business  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  this  man  who  did  this  driving  of  the 
BwiU-cart  for  you  that  year,  1879  ? 

A.  Well,  that  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Charles  Meyer;  he  was 
there  over  two  years. 

Q.     What  was  his  name  ? 

A.     Charles  Meyer. 

Q.    He  lives  up  there  in  New  Ulm  now,  does  he  ? 

A.    Yes;  he  is  farming. 

Q.    Now,  do  you  know  Joseph  Eckstein  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  talk  with  him  lately;  he  claiming  you  were 
the  man  we  have  reference  to,  here? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Oh,  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  simply  do  it  to  identify  the  man. 

The  President  pro  tern,  hei  me  enquire,  and  I  think  I  will  dispose 
of  this  at  once.  My  recollection  of  the  testimony  of  the  witness  that 
you  refer  to,  is  that  he  stated  that  some  person  mentioned  to  him — 

Mr.  Arctander.     Here  is  the  testimony,  Mr.  President : 

*'Wliile  he  was  talking  that  way,  a  batcher  named  Steibe  came  along;  [and  that 
is  spelled  8-t-e-i-b-e];  he  had  an  old  wagon,  that  he  hauls  off  the  offal  of  the  meat 
market,  and  he  stopped  him  and  asked  him  to  take  him  up  to  the  court  house 
that  day.    That  was  about  3  o'clock." 

The  President  pro  tern.    Now  what  is  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  My  question  is  whether  or  not  since  Mr.  Jos.  Eck- 
stein testified  here  the  witness  has  had  any  conversation  with  him  in  which 
Mr.  Eckstein  has  referred  to  him  as  the  man  to  whom  he  referred  in  his 
testimony  so  as  to  identify  this  Mr.  Steube,  if  it  is  spelled  in  any  other 
way  than  this  man  spelled  his  name. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  court  can  see  I  think,  that  that  could  not  of 
course  be  admissible. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  proper  Mr.  Arc- 
tander the  better  way  would  be  to  have  your  witness  in  court. 

Peter  Manderfeldt. 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  is  under  the  same  specification. 

Examined  by  Mr.    Arctander. 
Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.    Two  miles  west  of  New  Ulm. 
Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 
A.    Farming. 

Q.  Are  you  any  relation  to  the  sheriflFof  Brown  county,  the  one  that 
was  sheriff  in  1879  and  1880  ? 

166  ^         J 
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A.     Yes  sir,  my  father. 

Q.    Your  father  was  sherifif  there  then  ? 

A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.     I  have  known  him  for  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  While  your  father  was  shenff,  you  used  to  live  above  the  court 
house  there  or  at  the  court  house  ? 

A.     Right  in  the  court  house,  in  the  same  building. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  in  the  reports  of  this  court  reference  made  to  a 
divorce  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Coster  against  Coster  at  New  Ulm  in 
which  Mr.  Webber  and  Mr.  Kuhlman  and  Mr.  Eckstein  testified.  Have 
you  seen  reference  to  it  in  the  reports  in  the  papers. 

A.    No  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Well  do  you  remember  of  any  proceedings  outside,  on  the  court 
house  steps  in  the  case  against  John  Coster? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    You  remember  that  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    In  1879? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  you  were  around  when  the  Judge 
came  up  towards  the  court  house? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q,    How  did  he  come  up? 

A.     Well,  I  seen  him;  he  came  walking. 

Q.    You  are  positive  he  didn't  drive  up  there? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  to  the  court  house. 

Q.    Did  he  drive  up  any  below  the  court  house? 

A.     No. 

Q.    The  road  goes  right  by  the  court  house,  doesn't  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  saw  him  coming  up  walking  from — 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Won't  you  let  him  tell  that  story  instead  of 
yourself? 

Mr.  Abctander.    Very  well. 

Q.     What  street  is  it  that  the  jail  is  located  on? 

A.     It  is  on  the  side  of  Centre  street. 

Q.     I  mean  the  court  house? 

A.     Well,  they  are  both  on  the  same  street. 

Q.    Now,  where  was  it  you  saw  Judge  Cox  coming  up,  walking  there? 

A.  He  came  up  on  the  left  side  of  Centre  street,  up  through  the  va- 
cant block,  coining  up  towards  the  court  house. 

Q.    W^as  there  any  oody  with  him? 

A.    Not  that  I  seen  of. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  you  saw  him  when  he  came  up 
there  to  the  court  house? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where? 

A.  I  was  standing  at  the  window,  and  seen  him  come  through  the 
gate,  and  I  went  up  stairs  to  the  court-room  at  the  same  time  he  came 
up. 

Q.     He  walked  up  too,  didn't  he? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether,  when  he  came  up  there, 
there  was  anybody  present  there  at  all  except  you  and  hej 
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A.     No,  sir;  I  and  him,  all  alone. 

Q.     You  know  Mr.  Kuhlman? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    George  Kuhlman,  the  lawyer? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Webber,  the  lawyer? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  any  of  those  gentlemen  there  ? 

A,    Not  just  at  that  time. 

Q.     Not  when  he  came  up  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Had  they  been  there  before? 

A.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.    You  hadn't  seen  them  before  ? 

A.    No,  I  hadn't  seen  them. 

Q.  After  you  came  into  the  court  room  did  you  have  any  conversa- 
tion with  the  Judge  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.  Well,  the  first  thing  he  asked  me,  he  asked  me  if  the  sheriff  was 
at  home.  I  said  no.  Well,  he  told  me  I  should  see  to  getting  the.sher* 
iff  home,  or  a  deputy,  to  open  court;  so  I  went  down  after  the  deputy 
sheriff. 

Q.    Who  did  you  go  after? 

A.    Mr.  Eckstein. 

Q.     Did  you  and  he  come  up  together  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Who  came  up  first,  you  or  he  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     You  came  first  and  he  came  after  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     When  you  came  up  there,  who  did  you  find  ? 

A.     I  found  Cox  and  Webber  and  J.  B.  Coster  ind  Greorge  Kuhlman. 

Q.    Where  did  you  find  them  ? 

A.     I  found  them  outside,  on  the  stairs. 

Q.    The  stairs  going  down  from  the  court  room  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  was  E.  Kuhlman  there? 

A.     I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.     Was  he  there  during  any  of  the  proceedings  there? 

A.     Not  that  I  can  tell  of. 

Q.  I  mean  Ed.  Kuhlman;  he  is  the  son  of  George  Kuhlman,  you 
know? 

A.    Yes,  I  understand. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time,  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety;  that  is,  I  mean  by  those  words  as  to  being  sober 
or  drunk  ? 

A.  Well,  my  opinion  about  him  was  that  he  was  then  just  as  I  met 
him  all  the  time;  just  the  same  way.   I  didn't  see  no  difference  with  him. 

Q.    You  saw  no  difference  in  his  appearance,  in  his  face  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Any  difference  in  his  actions,  in  the  way  he  acted  and  talked. 

A.     No,  sir,  just  the  same  as  I  always  meet  him. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  any  doubt  at  the  time,  about  his 
being  sober? 
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A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  You  have  none  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Mr.  Manderfeldt,  when  did  this  take  place;  what  occurrence  arc 
you  talking  about  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  what  day  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  what  year  was  it? 

A.  1879. 

Q.  Well,  what  month  was  it? 

A.  Well,  that  is  what  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  about  what  month  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  come  near  to  it  anyhow. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  spring,  fall  or  winter  ? 

A.  It  was  at  a  special  court,  but  I  couldn't  tell  just  what  time  that 
happened. 

Q.  Well,  now,  can't  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  month  it  was? 

A.  Well,  if  I  should  give  some,  I  think  my  recollection  is  that  it  was 
in  May. 

Q.  In  1879? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  say  the  Judge  had  been  up  there  that  morning, 
and  went  into  the  court  room  to  get  you  to  open  court. 

A.  Not  in  the  morning. 

Q.  That  afternoon  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  you  go  after  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  leave  him  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  get? 

A.  Mr.  Eckstein. 

Q.  And  when  Mr.  Eckstein  got  there,  the  Judge  was  there,  was 
he? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  there  when  they  sent  for  the  beer  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Who  got  the  beer? 

A.  J.  B.  Coster. 

Q.  You  know  all  about  the  beer  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  They  drank  the  beer  there,  didn't  they  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  drink  some  beer? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Coster? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  drink  some  of  it? 

A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  paid  for  the  beer? 

A.  That's  what  I  don't  know,  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  jrou  hear  the  conversation  between  them  about  the  beer? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't  hear  no  conversation  at  all  about  the  beer* 
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Q.     Did  you  hear  an^  conversation  about  the  case? 

A.  Well,  I  was  looking  on  but  I  couldn't  tell  what  was  said,  or  any- 
thing like  it. 

Q.    How  far  oflF  were  you? 

A.     I  was  just  in  the  same  place  sitting  on  the  stairs. 

Q,    You  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it,  one  way  or  another? 

A.  Well  I  paid  so  much  attention  to  it  that  I  knew  what  was  going 
on,  you  know;  that  is  about  all.  It  is  so  long  ago  I  couldn't  recollect 
every  word  that  was  said. 

Q.    You  haven't  read  any  account  of  this  in  the  paper  have  you? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Nor  anywhere? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     How  old  are  you? 

A.    Twenty-two. 

Q.  Was  it  after  dinner  that  the  Judge  came  up  there,  and  got  you  to 
open  court? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Asked  you  to  find  your  father? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  — no  he  didn't  ask  me  to  find  him,  but  he  asked  me  if  he 
was  home;  and  I  said  he  wasn't  home;  and  he  said  I  had  to  look  after 
somebody. 

Q.     Now  wasn't  that  in  the  morning? 

A.    No,  it  was  not. 

Q.    What  makes  you  think  it  was  in  the  afternoon? 

A.     Because  I  know  it  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    Well,  what  makes  you  think  so? 

A.  Because  I  know  he  didn't  come  up  in  the  forenoon;  because  I 
know  that  day  was  to  be  a  special  court. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  it  was? 

A.  Well  because  it  was.  It  was  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month 
that  we  had  special  court. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  first  Tuesday? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.     Well,  how  did  you  know  it  was  special  term  then  ? 

A.  Because  my  father  told  me  if  Judge  Cox  was  coming  I  should 
fix  up  the  room. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  any  suspicion  then  when  that  Coster  trial  was 
had  on  the  steps,  that  he  was  intoxicated,  had  you  ? 

A.     Not  a  bit. 

Q,    You  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  did  you  ? 

A.     No.  sir,  he  looked  to  me  just  as  ever. 

Q.    He  was  perfectly  sober  was  he  ? 

A.     I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Q.     Well,  how  was  he? 

A.     He  looked  just  to  me  as  I  always  met  him. 

Q.  Did  you  always  meet  him  when  he  was  perfectly  sober;  or  when 
he  was  tight? 

A.     I  always  met  him  in  a  decent  way. 

Q.  Well,  answer  my  question — will  you  swear  that  he  was  sober  at 
that  time? 

A.    Yes,  I  could  swear  that  he  was  sober, 

Q.    Perfectly  sober  ? 

A.    At  that  time,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Perfectly  sober? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  prefectly  sober. 

Q.    Well,  why  did  you  say  you  wouldn't  say  so,  a  few  minutes  ago  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  what  you  meant  by  the  word  sober,  the 
first  time. 

Q.    You  didn't  know  what  sober  meant  ? 

A.  Well,  I  knew  what  it  meant  but  I  couldn't  understand  what  you 
meant  at  the  time. 

Q.    You  say  he  was  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.    Yes,  he  was  just  as  I  met  him  always. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  meet  him  when  he  was  not  sober  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Judge  Cox  when  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  ? 

A.    I  never  did. 

Q.    Nor  tight? 

A.     I  never  did. 

Q.    You  never  had  met  him  very  often  in  New  Ulm,  then. 

A.    Well,  not  very  often  ;  only  just  at  court  time  when  I  was  there. 

ALBERT   SEITER 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  is  under  the  same  specification. 

Q.     Mr.  Seiter  where  do  you  reside. 

A.    New  Ulm. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ?    A.    Hotel  business. 

Q.    Are  you  running  the  Dakota  House?    A.    Yes, sir. 

Q.    Were  you  running  that  in  1879?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  hearing  at  the  time  of  a  proceeding  in  the 
case  against  John  Coster. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     By  which  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Jail  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  Judge  being  there  and  stopping  at  your 
house  at  the  time  when  he  was  up  there  on  that  occasion  ?    A.  Yesl^  sir. 

Q.  State  what  condition  he  was  in  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  while 
he  was  stopping  at  your  house  that  day. 

A.    Well,  he  was  perfectly  sober  as  long  as  he  was  at  our  house. 

Q.    As  long  as  he  was  in  your  house  he  was  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    After  that  you  don't  know  anything  about  him  ? 

A.  No,  he  drove  out  in  the  country  and  came  back  and  I  didn't  see 
him.     He  came  back  in  the  evening  I  guess  ;  I  don't  know  what  time. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  on  that  day,  in  the  afternoon,after 
dinner,  you  were  around  the  house  yourself? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  generally  around  the  house  after  dinner?    A.  .  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Ed.  Kuhlman, — ^you  know  him  don't  you? 
•  A.    Yes,  sir  ;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Ed.  Kuhlman  was  in  the  Dakota 
House  that  afternoon  ? 

A.     I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  Well,  could  he  have  got  up  there  and  found  out  Judge  Cox's 
room  without  inquiring  of  you  down  stairs? 
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A.    Well,  he  would  have  had  to  inquire  of  me  or  my  father. 
Q.    He  didn't  inquire  of  you  ?    A.     No,  he  did  not. 
Q.     You  say  at  the  time  when  the  Judge  was  there  that  time  you 
h^ard  talk  in  town  about  this  Coster  case  coming  up  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  that  is  the  way  you  fix  it  in  your  mind? 
(Witness  nods  assent.) 

Q.     You  wasn't  there  yourself  at  the  court  house? 
A.    No,  sir ;  I  knew  at  the  time;  he  had  his  boy  up  with  him. 
Q.    You  mean  the  Judge  had  ?     . 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    The  Judge  stops  at  your  house  there,  does  he  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Q.    Have  you  any  means  of  telling  when  he  was  there  ? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  time  when  Judge  Cox  stopped 
at  your  house  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  tell;  if  I  had  my  register  here  I  could  tell 
you. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  month  that  he  stopped  at  your 
house  other  than  when  he  would  have  his  terms  of  court? 

Q.     Yes,  he  stopped  at  our  house  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.     That  was  the  last  time  he  was  there  was  it  not  ? 

A.     Yes,  that  was  the  last  time  he  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  time  when  he  has  been  at  your 
house  when  he  was  not  perfectly  sober? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

.Q.    When  was  that? 

A.     Well,  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1879  or  1880. 

Q,     He  was  there  then  when  he  was  not  perfectly  sober  was  he? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Intoxicated  at  your  house  ? 

A.    Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  intoxicated  ? 

Q.  Well,  under  the  influence  of  liquor,-— drunk;  is  that  what  you 
mean? 

A.    Yes.    When  a  man  can't  tend  to  his  business? 

Q.  Yes,  he  has  been  there  in  1879  and  1880  when  he  couldn't  attend 
to  his  business? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  but  he  didn't  have  any  business  to  attend  to. 

Q^  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  about  that;  of  course  you  were  very 
anxious  to  put  that  in.  (Laughter.)  I  have  no  doubt  you  want  to  get 
that  in  as  fast  aa  you  can.  Now,  Mr.  Seiter,  isn't  it  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  that  when  he  comes  to  your  house  he  gets  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  ? 

Mr.  Akctander.  Well,  now,  that  is  objected  to  as  improper  cross* 
examination. 

The  Witness.    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Wait  a  moment. 

The  President  pro  tern.  If  vou  put  that  question  in  the  way  you  put 
it  before  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  shall  allow  it.     I  have  no  ob- 
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jection  to  stating  to  the  Senators,  the  managers  and  the  attorney  for  the 
respondent,  how  I  should  hold  in  the  matter;  I  think  I  would  hold  that 
you  would  be  permitted  to  inquire  if  he  had  seen  the  respondent  on 
other  occasions  drunk, — I  think  I  would  permit  you  to  inquire  the 
number  of  the  times,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  knowledge  of  the 
witness  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  respondent  when  he  was 
drunk  and  when  he  was  sober.  Further  than  that  I  should  not  permit 
you  to  go  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  immaterial  I  think,  and  would 
also  be  perhaps  permitting  you  to  show  matters  outside  of  the  direct 
examination  that  would  be  pioper  for  you  to  show  on  the  examination 
in  chief  on  your  own  side.  That  would  be  my  holding  and  I  shall  so 
hold. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  the  chair  misapprehends  the  object  for 
which  this  question  is  asked. 

The  President  pro  tem.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  Mr.  Dunn,  this 
^[uestion  is  not  exactly  in  a  line  with  either  one  but  if  you  insist  upon 
it, — please  repeat  the  questionMr.  Reporter. 

The  reporter  then  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  direct  and  proper  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Do  you  ask  if  it  has  been  of  frequent  occurrence? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Is  it  not,  and  was  it  not,  of  frequent  occurrence 
up  to  this  time,— 1879  and  1880? 

The  President  pro  tem.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  will  permit  you  to 
ask  that  question,  although  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  does  not 
go  across  the  line  a  little.  You  may  ask  the  question,  unless  the  Senate 
otherwise  orders.  If  any  gentleman  has  a  desire  to  have  the  matter  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  deciding. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  are  satisfied  upon  our  side. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  [To  the  witness.]  Just  answer  the  question, 
Mr.  Seiter:  Is  it  not  a  frequent  occurrence  that  he  is  drunk,  when  he 
comes  to  your  house? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     It  is  of  rare  occurrence,  is  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  has  he  been  at  your  house  within  the  last  four 
years,  and  since  he  has  been  Judge  ? 

A.    Oh,  a  good  many  times,  sir. 

Q.     How  many  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many  times. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  this  case  of  Coster  against  (Foster  was 
tried  in  New  Ulm  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    When  was  it?    A.     In  1879,     . 

Q.    Well,  what  part  of  1879  ? 

A.     In  the  summer  of  1879, 1  know,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  month. 

Q.  In  the  summer  of  1879,  when  was  your  attention  first  directed  to 
the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.  Well,  the  Judge  told  me  when  he  came  up,  that  he  was  going  to 
have  that  trial. 

Q.    The  Judge  told  you  when  he  came  up  that  day  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  he  get  there  ? 

A.    He  came  up  with  a  team. 
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Q.    When  did  he  get  there  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  for  sure. 

Q.    Just  recollect,  if  you  can,  when  he  came  there  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  recollect. 

Q.    Now,  what  did  the  Judge  tell  you  ? 

A.  Well,  he  told  nie,  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  trial,  and  he  said 
after  that,  he  was  going  out  hunting.  He  had  his  boy  with  him,  and  he 
told  me  to  take  care  of  Willie;  after  he  came  home  I  told  him  about 
Willie,  and  he  gave  him  a  good  scolding;  and  if  he  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  he  would  have  said:  "Willie  you  are  a  good  boy  I" 

Q.  Well,  what  was  he  going  out  hunting  for;  was  it  in  chicken  sea- 
son? 

A.     Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  he  wanted  to  go  out  to  hunt  for. 

Q.     Did  he  have  his  dog  with  him  ? 

A.     He  had  two  dogs  with  him. 

Q.    And  a  gun? 

A.    Yejs,  sir. 

Q.     And  did  he  go  hunting? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  went  hunting  or  not.  » 

Q.     Did  he  come  back  to  your  home  ? 

A;    Yes;  he  came  back. 

Q...  Did  he  bring  any  game  with  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.t  Did  he  take  his  boy  with  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

A.     He  left  his  boy  at  your  place  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  did  he  say  to  his  boy  when  he  came  back  ? 

A.  I  told  him  something  about  the  boy,  and  he  gave  him  a  good 
scolding. 

The  President  -pro  tern.  Was  that  when  he  came  back  from  hunting, 
or  when  he  came  back  from  court  ? 

A.    When  he  came  back  from  hunting. 

Q,    What  time  did  he  go  hunting  thaJ  day  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  in  the  afternoon;  I  couldn't  tell 
you  what  time. 

Q.    Now,  do  you  recollect  of  his  going  hunting  at  all  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  do,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  he  go  with  ? 

A.    With  a  team. 

Q.    A  driver? 

A.     He  had  Henry  Subilia  with  him. 

Q.     Henry  Subilia  drove  the  team,  didn't  he  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  which  drove;  but  I  know  Henry  Subilia  went  with 
him. 

Q.     Do  you  know  that  was  the  day  the  Coster  case  was  tried  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  if  it  was  the  same  day  or  the  next  one. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  same  day  or  not  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.     Do  you  know  anything  about  the  day  that  that  case  was  tried  ? 

A.     Nothing  else;  that  is  all  I  have  to  go  by. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Do  you  mean  what  he  has  told  you  now,  or  what  he  told  you  at 
the  time  when  he  was  op  there  to  try  the  Coster  case  ? 
167 
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A.    When  he  was  up  there  to  try  the  Coster  case.    He  told  me  at  ti 
time,  he  had  been  up  there,  and  not  here. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  more  questions.    You  say,  Mr.  Kal 
man  could  not  have  got  in  there  without  seeing  your  father,  do  you  ? 

A.     Up  to  Judge  Cox's  room  ? 

Q.     No;  up  into  your  room  and  found  Judge  Cox's  room? 

A.    Yes;  he  could  see  me  or  my  father.  \ 

Q.     Wasn't  there  any  one  else  that  could  have  told  him  ? 

A.    Well,  it  is  between  twelve  and  two  o'clock;  I  and  my  &ther  m 
the  only  ones  that  were  there.  I 

Q.     What  is  between  twelve  and  two  o'clock  ? 

A.     At  noon  time. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  he  was  there  at  that  time  ?  ^ 

A.     He  [Mr.  Arctander]  asked  me. 

Q.    You  say  he  could  not  find  out  from  any  body  but  you  and  yoi 
father,  where  the  Judge  was  ? 

A.    We  had  only  one  stair. 

Q.     Only  one  stair, — wasn't  there  any  women  there  about  the  hooai 

A.     Yes,  in  the  kitchen. 

Q.     Well,  weren't  there  some  little  folks  running  around  there  tfei 
people  sometimes  ask  questions  of? 

A.    Yes,  a  few  small  boys,  but  they  been  going  to  school  them  daj! 

Q.    Weren't  there  some  servants  around  there? 

A.     No,  we  didn't  have  any  at  that  time. 

Q.     Weren't  there  boarders  there  ?  \ 

A.     Yes,  sir;  boardere. 

Q.    And  people  there  that  he  might  ask  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  Ed.  Kuhlman  ever  stop  at  your  house  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Doesn't  he  Jcnow  the  way  up  as  well  as  you  do?  j 

A.     Of  course  he  don't.  I 

Q.    Hadn't  he  been  up  there  in  1879  ?  \ 

A.    No,  sir.  I 

Q.     He  had  never  been  in  your  house  at  that  time?  J 

A.     Well,  when  they  first  came  up  to  New  Ulm,  about  ten  or  twal 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  then  he  stopped  at  our  house.       | 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  don't  pay  very  strict  attention  to  busiMj 
there  yourself?  I 

A.    How  so  ? 

Q.    Being  out  of  the  house  a  good  deal  yourself  when  people  wank  I 
find  you  ? 

A.    Well,  I  am  always  there  from  12  to  2. 

Q.     Always?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Never  fail;  but,  at  other  times  you  may  be  away  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  don't  know  exactly  what  time  Kuhlman  came  there,  do 

A.    After  Cox?    Well,  I  didn't  see  Kuhlman  there  at  all. 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  am  requested  to  announce  that  the 
on  convening  after  dinner,  voted  to  hold  an  evening  session;  so 
when  we  take  a  recess  at  6  o'clock,  it  means  until  8  this  evening  i 
of  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  under  the  rule. 
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Mr.  Arctander.  With  the  leave  of  calling  further  witnesses  upon 
this  specification,  we  now  desire  to  introduce  testimony  under  specinca- 
tion  7  of  article  17 — the  last  May  tenn  of  court  in  Brown  county.  We 
will  call  Mr.  Brownell. 

LEWIS  BROWNWELL 

Re-called  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Brownell,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  general  term  of 
court  held  in  and  for  the  county  of  Brown,  in  the  month  of  May,  1881. 
Were  you  there  any  part  of  that  term? 

A.    The  first  day  of  the  term  only. 

Q.  Were  you  present  there  when  Judge  Cox  came  in  from  the  coun- 
try and  drove  up  to  the  court  house? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  when  he  came? 

A.     Ididf. 

Q.    You  were  at  the  court  house  at  the  time,  were  you? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  did  he  do  as  soon  as  he  came  in? 

A.     He  jumped  right  out  of  the  buggy  and  cameinto  the  court  house. 

Q.    Commenced  to  call  court  at  once? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  he  had  court  called  right  off. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  his  personal  appearance  was  at 
the  time. 

A.  Well,  my  recollection  is  that  there  had  been  a  rain,  and  it  was 
muddy;  that  he  had  ridden  through  the  county,  and  didn't  look  very 
much  like  a  Judge.  •  He  looked  pretty  rough.  He  had  been  up  the 
country  somewhere,  and  drove  in  that  morning. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  whether  he  was  shaved  or  not? 

A.  I  think  he  was  not.  He  had  the  general  aspect  of  what  I  should 
call  rough,  frontier-like. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  or  not  he  seemed  to  have  a  clean  shirt  on 
when  he  came  in? 

A.  If  he  did,  I  thought  it  was  mussed.  He  was  looking  roughly 
when  he  came  in. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  was  his  condition  as 
to  sobriety  or  inebriety  at  the  time  he  came  in? 

A.     He  appeared  to  be  sober  ? 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  it  at  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  I  hadn't;  I  will  say  that  he  seemed  fatigued.  It  was  a  warm 
morning. 

Q.  He  seemed  fatigued,  and  his  personal  appearance  was  not  very 
neat,  that  was  all? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  peculiar  or  different  in  his  appearance 
from  what  it  was  at  other  times  when  you  have  seen  him  ? 

A.  Nothing  except  his  general  rough  appearance  from  not  having 
arranged  his  toilet. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  at  that  time  there  was  any 
Jack  of  expression  in  his  eye  ? 

A.     I  did  not  observe  any. 

Q.    Were  his  eyes  glaring  ? 
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A.    I  think  they  were  not. 

Q.    The  forenoon  session  lasted  only  a  short  time  ? 

A.    A  short  time.    It  seems  to  me  the  empanelling  of  a  jury 
practicallv  all  that  took  place. 

Q.    What  case  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  the  case  of  Howard  against  Manderfeldt.  I  was  associ- 
ated with  Dick  Jones  in  the  case. 

Q.     Yon  were  there  all  the  time  ?    A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.     You  took  part  in  the  trial  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  were  present  during  all 
the  proceedings  in  the  afternoon  until  the  jury  were  sent  out  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  was. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  in  the 
afternoon. 
y;  A.    No  alteration  as  I  know  of;  I  didn't  notice  any. 

Q.    His  personal  appearance  was  changed,  was  it? 

A.    Yes,  he  was  washed  up  and  looking  better. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  was 
that  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  saw  no  indications  of  drinking  or  being  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  at  all,  during  the  day  or  evening. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  there  was  no  change  from  the  forenoon  to  the 
afternoon,  except  his  personal  appearance,  that  is,  he  was  cleaned  up. 
Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  were  any  more  interruptions 
during  the  progress  of  that  trial  than  you  have  noticed  before  in  Judge 
Cox's  court,  or  in  your  own  terms  of  court? 

A.  No  more  than  usual;  I  think  that  after  the  trial  of  one  caflfe  there 
was  considerable  sparring  back  and  forth  between  Mr.  Webber  and  Mr. 
Jones,  in  regard  to  the  evidence  and  the  points  of  the  case. 

Q.     And  the  Judge  made  his  rulings  ? 

A.     Promptly. 

Q.    Now,  how  did  he  seem  to  understand  the  points  made? 

A.  Well,  he  seemed  to  understand  them.  He  was  very  dear  and. 
decided  in  his  views  and  rulings. 

Q.    Grasped  them  clearly  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  quickly? 

A.    Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  durinc  that  trial  the  Judge 
made  any  remark  to  Mr.  Webber  about  some  evidence  that  was  in  there, 
that  if  he  didn't  have  any  evidence  to  disprove  that  evidence,  that  he 
might  save  the  county  expense,  etc.  Do  you  remember  any  such  re- 
mark?    If  not  that  remark,  state  what  you  do  remember. 

A,  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  an  alleged  fraudulent  transfer,  and 
as  the  evidence  came  out  showing  that  the  party  paid  nothing  and  sul> 
stantially  had  nothing,  the  alleged  purchaser,  he  says  to  Mr.  Webber, 
"You  have  no  other  testimony  than  this?"  Don't  recollect  just  what  his 
reply  was,  but  the  Jud^e  substantially  said,  "If  you  haven't,  we  could 
save  expense  to  drop  this.  You  don't  expect  a  verdict  upon  such  testi- 
mony, do  you  ?"  or  something  like  that.  I  don't  pretend  to  give  the 
words,  but  the  general  idea. 

Q.  Now,  that  case  was  an  action  brought, — you  may  state  what  it 
was. 

A,    Why,  it  was  a  failing  debtor  pretending  to  make  ther  tnuwfer.to 
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this  man  Howard,  the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  and  the  creditors  of  the  fail- 
ing party  came  on  and  attached  the  property  belonging  to  the  debtor. 

Q.  And  this  was  an  action  of  replevin  or  trover  brought  against  the 
sheriff? 

A.    Against  the  sheriff. 

Q.    Well,  you  may  state  what  it  was  as  near  as  you  can  ? 

A.  For  the  moment  I  forget  the  debtor's  name  ;  there  were  two  par- 
ties— one  was  a  client  of  ours,  and  the  other  a  client  of  Jones  &  Gove, 
of  Rochester.  We  both  attached  the  goods  as  the  goods  of  the  debtor, 
and  both  idemified  the  sheriff.  But  the  goods  were  applied  upon  the 
debts  of  Jones'  client  in  fact,  and  they  were  the  real  parties,  although 
my  clients  had  got  the  bond  out,  and  we  went  up  there  to  see  that  the 
matter  was  fully  tried  as  their  bondsmen,  and  the  suit  was  brought  by 
this  pretended  purchaser  against  the  sheriff  for  the  conversion  of  these 
goods. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  evidence  that 
came  out  when  Judge  Cox  made  that  remark  was  evidence  showing 
want  of  good  faith  in  the  purchaser  ? 

A.     Well,  as  counsel  for  the  other  side,  I  thought  so. 

Q.  When  Judge  Cox  made  that  remark,  was  there  anything  wrong 
in  the  remark,  or  showing  that  he  did  not  underetand  the  law  or  the 
evidence  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that;  let  him  state  what  it  was,  and 
the  Senate  ciin  judge,  we  object  to  further  examination. 

Q.  Well,  you  stated,  I  believe,  that  at  this  time  when  he  made  this 
remark  that  it  had  appeared  by  his  own  witness  that  he  did  not  have 
any  money,  and  he  had  not  paid  any  money. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  that. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  it  you  testified  to  in  regard  to  that  ? 

A.     You  are  going  so  fast,  I  don't  know  as  I  hardly  know. 

Q.     What  was  the  testimony  ? 

A.  I  say  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiff  as  I  remember,  was  very 
flimsey;  of  course,  I  may  be  prejudiced,  being  an  interested  party  in 
the  case. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  the 
remark  that  Judge  Cox  made  there  under  the  circumstances,  that  led 
you  to  believe  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     There  was  nothing  to  indicate  it  to  me. 

Q.     Or  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.    The  Judge  seemed  a  good  deal  fatigued  that  day  ? 

A.  He  was  wearied,  I  have  seen  him  brighter  than  he  was  that  day; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  intoxication,  nothing  at  least,  that  I  saw 
during  the  day. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  his 
rulings  that  showed  a  wandering  of  his  mind  at  the  time  ? 

A.     It  didn't  occur  to  me  so;  his  rulings  seemed  correct. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  rulings,  language  or  actions  there 
that  showed  want  of  a  possession  of  mental  ability  or  mental  capaci- 
ty? 

A.    I  didn't  think  so. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  were  several  objections 
raised. on  that  trial  during  the  afternoon? 

A,    Oh,  I  think  there  was,  although, — there  usually  is  in  such  cases; 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  upon  any  of  those  objections 
any  of  the  rulings  of  the  Judge  were  contraaictory  to  other  rulings,  or 
contrary  to  what  he  had  already  decided  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  they  were. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  anything  of  that  kind,  one  ruling  contradictory 
to  the  other,  would  you  have  been  liable  to  have  remembered  it? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Is  that  objectionable,  Mr.  Dunn? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  objectionable  question  as  I 
understand  it.  Let  him  state  what  the  opportunities  were,  and  it  will 
be  for  the  Senate  to  judge  whether  he  would  have  remembered  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  I  guess  that  is  not  the  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  question,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  ruled 
upon  by  our  supreme  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Not  that  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Well,  it  is  the  same  class  of  questions. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  the  Senate  can't  judge  of  this  man's 
memory;  he  is  probably  the  best  judge  of  that  himself 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  think,  the  witness  havdng  testified  as  to  the 
interest  he  had  in  that  trial, — that  he  went  there  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  it,  and  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  client,  and  that  he  re- 
mained there  during  the  entire  trial,  and  did  watch  it,  that  it  would 
hardly  be  competent  to  ask  the  witness  the  question  if  there  had  been 
any  contradictory  rulings,  he  would  have  noticed  it,  after  his  having 
stated  that  under  those  circumstances  he  did  not  notice  it.  • 

Q.  Now,  did  you  hear  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  that  case,  that  was 
before  adjournment  was  it  not? 

A.     It  was  before  the  adjournment  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    Yes,  before  the  evening  adjournment. 

A.     Yes,  the  jury  went  out  if  I  recollect  before  the  evening. 

Q.  Well  what  was  his  condition  at  the  time  he  charged  the  jury,  as 
to  sobriety  or  inebriety? 

A.     I  saw  no  difference. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  his  charge  was  all  right,  given  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner. 

A.     It  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  us. 

Q.  That  was  not  really  what  I  asked  you  for;  of  course  I  don't  doubt 
that  you  won  the  case;  but  the  question  is  if  his  charge  was  given  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  manner. 

A.  I  didn't  think  it  was  given  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  his  charges 
usually  were.  The  Judge  was  weary  and  somewhat  dull  that  day,  and 
his  charge  was  not  as  bright  and  clear  as  his  charges  usually  are;  that  is 
my  recollection  of  it,  I  don't  recollect  the  details  of  it. 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  during  that 
trial  at  any  time  was  wild  by  spells,  or  acted  in  a  wild  and  incoherent 
manner? 

A.    No,  sir.  he  was  not. 

Q.     There  was  nothing  of  that  kind,  was  there? 

A.     No.  sir,  if  there  had  been  I  should — 

Q.     If  there  had  been  you  would  have  noticed  it? 

A.  Well,  I  stopped  because  I  knew  the  counsel  had  some  question 
about  that.     I  simply  say  there  was  not. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  a  fact  that  this  trial  proceeded  irregu- 
larly during  the  afternoon  ? 
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A.    Not  in  any  way  that  I  now  remember  of. 

Q.    Nothing  irregular? 

A.     I  have  no  recollection  of  anv  irregularity. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  present  in  the  evening,  when  the  verdict  in  the 
case  was  given  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  condition  of  the  Judge  was  at 
that  time  iu  the  evening  when  the  verdict  came  in — when  the  jury  ren- 
dered their  verdict — as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.  I  don't  the  Judge  was — ^to  use  the  phrase  some  of  you  used — 
"  perfectly  sober,"  and  I  think  he  Was  not  drunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     He  was  betwixt  and  between? 

A.  I  think  so;  that  was  in  the  evening.  I  think  Mr.  Jones  and  I 
went  up  with  him  from  the  hotel  where  we  stopped. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  that  you  had  been  drinking  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  beer  with  him  ? 

A.     Drank  a  glass  or  two,  I  don't  remember  which. 

Q,  Was  that  the  reason  you  could  not  say  he  was  perfectly  sober,  be- 
cause you  had  drank  with  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  thought  that  the  Judge — if  I  hadn't  drank  with  him,  I 
think  that  I  shouldn't  have  perceived  that  he  was.  He  was  a  little 
happy,  feeling  a  little  well:  not  drunk,  but 

Q.    But  not  intoxicated  ? 

A.     No,  not  drunk. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ajsk  you,  if  at  that  time  that  he  was  up  there  and  re- 
ceived that  verdict,  whether  or  not  he  talked  indistinctly  in  any  man- 
ner? 

A.     I  think  not;  I  have  no  recollection  of  any — 

Q.     Indistinctness  in  his  talk  ? 

A.     No.     Of  anything  in  the  evening. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  when  he  sat  upon  the 
bench  there  he  sat  with  his  mouth  partially  open,  as  if  he  had  lost  con- 
trol of  his  under  jaw  ? 

A.    He  never  sat  there  in  that  way  when  I  was  in  court. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  his  face  that  evening  looked  stolid  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  a  little  brighter  than  he  was  during  the  day.  That 
is,  feeling  a  little  more  lively;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was  a  fact  that  at  that 
time  he  talked  foolishly  up  there  in  any  way;  silly,  as  you  call  it? 

A.  No,  I  don't  recollect  of  his  talking,  except  upon  the  bench  when 
he  went  up  there,  and  the  verdict  was  received.  There  was  nothing  that 
was  foolish,  or  incoherent  to  my  recollection. 

Q,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  (if  you  remember)  there 
was  a  written  verdict  in  that  case? 

A.     Really,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.     What  is  your  impression  about  it? 

A.  There  was  a  verdict  received,  but  I  don't  recollect.  I  know  Mr. 
Jones  and  I  waited  until  the  verdict  was  delivered,  we  saw  that  the 
verdict  was  right  and  then  went  out. 

Q,     You  saw  that  the  verdict  was  right? 

A,    Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  verdict  was  in  your  favor? 

A.     Yes,  it  was  in  our  favor,  and  that  it  was  properly  received, 

Q.    Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  the  Judge  at  that 
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time,  when  asking  the  jury  whether  they  had  agreed  upon  a  verdict, 
afeked  them,  without  reading  the  verdict  to  them,  if  they  had  found 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  no  cause  of  action  ? 

A.  The  verdict  was  handed  in  there  and  was  read  or  stated  to  the 
jury  by  somebody,  the  clerk  or  the  Judge,  I  can't  tell  which,  and  was 
received  without  objection  by  counsel.  I  cannot  remember  the  details  of 
it.  We  were  up  there  and  the  jury  came  in  and  the  verdict  was  re- 
ceived. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  if  he  had  asked  the  jury  in  that  case,  not  having 
received  a  written  verdict,  and  without  having  the  verdict  announced, 
if  they  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  no  cause  of  action,  whether  or 
not,  it  could  have  escaped  your  notice  at  the  time  and  your  memory 
now? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object. 

Mr.  Arctander.  [To  the  witness.]  The  Senate  may  not  understand 
this;  I  will  ask  you  to  state  first,  if  that  would  have  been  proper  at  all? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that.  He  is  not  an  expert  on 
the  law. 

The  President  pro  tern,  Air.  Brownell,  let  me  ask  you  a  question. 
You  say  you  have  been  practicing  how  long? 

A.    27  years. 
.  The  President  pro  tern.    Was  there  anything  in  that  verdict,  in  its 
reception  or  rendering  different  from  the  reception  and  rendering  of  ver- 
dicts in  ordinary  cases  ? 

A.  There  was  not.  I  will  say  one  thing  that  I  know:  the  Judge  did 
not,  when  the  jury  came  in,  ask  them  if  they  had  agreed  upon  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  unless  it  was  after  the  verdict  was  opened  and  hahded 
to  the  Judge.     I  know  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occun*ed. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time,  after  the  verdict  was  received,  do  you  remem- 
ber of  the  fact  of  Mr.  Webber  giving  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  ? 

A.  I  will  state  what  I  remember  about  it.  My  recollection  is  that 
when  the  verdict  was  read  and  recorded,  while  Mr.  Webber  was  sitting 
to  the  right  and  Mr.  Jones  here  (witness  indicates).  Mr.  Webber  got 
up  and  said  to  the  court,  "  I  want  a  stay  of  proceedings  to  make  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial."  Mr.  Jones  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  We  will 
stipulate  and  give  you  all  the  time  you  want;  we  will  arrange  that  in 
the  morning."  This  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  should 
judge.  Mr.  Jones  stayed  over  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Webber,  and  I  came 
away. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  the  Judge  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted 
the  motion  made  right  off,  and  that  he  would  decide  it  in  a  minute  ? 

A.     I  think  there  could  not  anything  of  that  kind  have  occurred. 

Q.     Well,  are  you  positive  about  it  ? 

A.  Why,  yes;  there  wasn't  anything  of  that  kind.  That  is,  I  didn't 
hear  it.  I  was  paying  attention  to  nothing  else  except  this  case,  until 
the  verdict  was  received,  and  we  got  through. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Mr.  Jones  at  that  time 
made  any  remark  to  Mr.  Webber  about  the  Judge  being  out  of  condition, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  Not  there;  I  never  heard  a  word  of  it.  I  was  right  dose  by  him; 
I  heard  everything  he  did  say. 

Q.    How  close  to  him  ? 
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A.    I  waa  sitting  riffht  by  the  side  of  him.    I  heard  all  that  was 
said  between  him  and  Mr.  Webber.    I  was  paying  attention  to  nothing 


Q.  What  he  did  state  there  is  what  you  have  just  stated;  that  they 
could  arrange  that  in  the  morning? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  the  next  morning  you  were  not  in  court  any  more? 

A.  I  arranged  for  Mr.  Jones  to  attend  to  it,  and  I  left  on  the  first 
train  in  the  morning. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q,  Mr.  Brownell,  you  were  the  attorney  for  the  defendant  in  that 
case? 

A.     No;  not  the  attorney. 

Q.    Well,  you  represented  the  defendant? 
.  A.    Yes;  that  is,  Messrs.  Jones  <fe  Grove  put  in  the  answer. 

Q.    Who  were  the  attorneys  of  record? 

A.    Jones  &  Gove. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  there  without  taking  any  part  in  the  trial  of  that 
case,  were  you  not? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that;  Mr.  Jones  was  taking  the  leading 
part. 

Q.    Did  you  take  any  part  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  made  any  argument  or  addressed  the  jury,  or  ex- 
amined witnesses. 

Q.    Well,  then  you  took  no  part? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  take  a  part;  I  consulted  with  him  all  through  the 
case. 

Q.    I  mean  during  the  trial? 

A.     I  didn't  do  the  talking,  but  I  took  a  part  in  the  trial. 

Q.    You  didn't  examine  any  witnesses  nor  argue  to  the  court  or  jury? 

A.  No,  I  did  none  of  the  talking,  the  leading  part  was  done  by 
Mr.  Jbnes. 

Q.  Now  do  you  pretend  to  say  that  you  heard  everything  that  Mr. 
Webber  and  Mr.  Jones  talked  about,  sir? 

A.  I  heard  all  that  Mr.  Webber  and  Mr.  Jones  said  upon  that  even- 
ing when  the  proposition  was  that  he  asked  for  time  to  make  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial  that  evening. 

Q.  And  it  could  by  no  possibility  be  that  Mr.  Jones  might  have  said 
anything  to  Mr.  Webber  that  you  didn't  hear? 

A.  Oh,  a  thousand  things  might  be  possible.  I  don't  think  it  is 
possible. 

Q.    And  yet  you  won't  say  it  might  not  have  occurred,  wiU  you? 

A.  Well,  everything  is  possible,  but  I  was  paying  attention  to  noth- 
ing else. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  will  you  say  that  that  conversation  which 
Mr.  Webber  says  occurred  between  him  and  Mr.  Jones  could  not  by  any 
possibility  have  occurred? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  did  or  could,  without  my  hearing  it  and  remem- 
bering it. 

Q.  Now  isn't  it  the  fact  that  you  don't  remember  it  because  you 
didnt  hear  it? 

A,    No,  sir;  because  it  didn't  occur. 

Q.    When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  this  conversation? 
168 
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A.  Why,  I  had  never  thought  anything  about  thia  matter,  that  I 
recollect  until  these  charges  came  up. 

Q.  Then  you  have  never  thought  of  the  conversation  or  anjtha[| 
about  this  case? 

A.  Nothing  special  to  call  my  attention  to  this.  But  it  was  last  Mm 
and  when  I  attend  court  in  cases  where  I  am  interested,  I  know  ft 
about  them. 

Q.    Now  in  that  case,  Mr,  Brownell,  you  were  successful,  were  youl  | 

A.     We  got  a  verdict.  i 

Q.     Did  that  verdict  stand  ? 

A.  It  was  set  aside  by, Mr.  Jones,  and  they  made  scune  ftipulatioi 
Hbout  it. 

Q.    They  stipulated  for  a  new  trial  in  that  case,  din't  they  ? 

A.     I  don't  know;  they  got  a  new  trial. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Webber  stipulated  for  • 
new  trial,  notwithstanding  your  verdict? 

A.     I  do  not;  but  I  was  told,  and  I  believe  so. 

Q.    You  know  it  from  the  records,  don't  you? 

A.  I  have  not  looked  at  the  records;  Mr.  Jones  had  the  papers;  ] 
understood  they  stipulated  they  would  try  it  before  a  referee  upH 
Mankato. 

Q.    Set  aside  that  verdict? 

A.    Yee. 

Q.    You  were  told  that  was  done  ? 

A.     It  was  done;  I  was  present  at  the  second  trial.  j 

Q.  It  was  done  on  account  (>f  some  bad  law  the  Judge  g^ye  to  tlii 
jury,  wasn't  it;  didn't  Mr.  Jones  tell  you  it  was  done  because  the  Judlp 
was  tight  ?  i 

A.  No;  he  didn't  tell  me  that.  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did  tell  que; 
He  thought  he  could  beat  them  twenty  times  as  well  as  once. 

Q.    That  is  the  way  he  practiced  law  in  that  case? 

A.     I  don't  know;  in  substance,  he  told  me  that. 

Q.     Then  he  said  be  would  just  as  soon  try  it  over  again  as  not?        ] 

A.     I  am  not  giving  the  words,  but  the  substance  of  what  be  told  mm 

Q.  What  did  you  understand,  as  an  attorney  in  the  case,  thai  Uti 
new  trial  was  stipulated  upon? 

A.     I  don't  know  anything  more  about  it  than  you  do. 

Q.    You  was  an  attorney  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  was  not  the  attorney  in  the  case,  but  was  simply  a  sort  of  fli 
associate  counsel;  I  was  there,  and  my  clients  were  paying  me  for  b||| 
time  for  looking  after  it.  | 

Q.  Wasn't  your  client's  interests  jeopardized  just  as  much  by  a>iM(i| 
trial,  as  in  that  trial  ?  | 

A.    Just  the  same;  ^ 

Q.    Wasn't  you  interested  in  the  matter  of  giving  them  a  new  tnalf 

A.     I  was  not. 

Q.  You  never  expressed  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  to  lUi 
Jones,  about  their  ha\4ng  a  new  trial,  either  that  ni^ht  or  at  any  oM| 
time?  I 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  I  did.  J 

Q.     Do  you  say  you  didn't  ?  1 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not,  I  don't  remember  of  doH 
it.  1 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  was  spoken  of  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Jqin^ 
that  night  when  that  case  was  tried,  that  tiie  Judge  was  not  ri|^? 
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A.    I  don't  think  so. 

Q.    Do  you  swear  that  you  didn't  have  a  conrersation  to  that  effect  ? 

A.     I  have  no  recollection  of  any  smch  conversation. 

Q.    Will  you  testify  that  you  didn't  have  such  a  conversation? 

A.     Now  what  is  the  question  ? 

Q.  If  between  yourselves  and  Mr.  Jones,  when  that  verdict  was 
rendered  that  night,  there  was  any  conversation  to  the  effect  that  the 
Judge  was  not  in  a  right  condition  to  try  that  case? 

A.     We  never  had  one  word  in  regard  to  that  at  all. 

Q.    That  night  or  at  any  other  time? 

A.     No. 

Q.     Never  ? 

A.    No,  not  that  know  of,  I  don't  recollect  of  having  a  word. 

Q.  You  would  not  swear  it  was  not  understood  between  you  and  Mr. 
Jones,  that  that  was  the  fact? 

A.     I  think  Mr. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  I  guess  we  will  object  to  that.  We  dont 
want  what  was  understood. 

Q.    There  never  was  any  talk  between  you,  was  there,  on  that  subject? 

A.     About  what  ? 

Q.     About  the  Judge  being  intoxicated  at  the  trial  of  that  case? 

A.     I  have  no  recollection  of  a  word  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.     But  you  wouldn't  say  it  didn't  occur,  would  you  ? 

A.     What? 

Q.     Why,  the  conversation? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  had  any  conversation  about  it;  I  am 
positive  we  did  not.     I  don't  recollect  it,  certainly. 

Q.  And  the  first  time  your  attention  was  ever  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  Judge  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  intoxicated  at  this  term 
of  court  was  since  these  proceedings  ? 

A.     No,  I  told  you  he  was  a  little  "  happy"  at  the  the  time. 

Q.     Didnt  you  talk  about  it  ? 

A.  Why,  no,  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention  it;  there  was  nothing 
mentioned. 

Q.     Was  he  so  intoxicated  that  it  was  patent  to  everybody  ? 

A.  He  was  not  so  intoxicated  as  to  interfere  with  his  intelligence 
and  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Q.     Well,  we  don't  want  you  to  go  into  that. 

A.  I  want  to  get  it  in  because  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  as  I  understand  it;  and  you  can't  make  me  testify  to  anything  else. 

Q.  That  is  not  proper,  and  I  want  you  just  to  answer  my  questions. 
Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  he  was  so  happy  that  night  (as  you  are  pleased  to 
term  it)  that  it  was  was  patent  to  everybody,  and  didn't  need  a  remark  ? 

A.     No,  it  was  not  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.     It  was  not? 

A.  He  was  feeling  well,  but  that  he  was  drunk  or  incapable  of  trans- 
lusting  his  business 

Q.     I  didn't  ask  you  that. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Mr.  Dunn,  I  would  suggest  that  the  witness 
answer  the  question,  and  then  if  you  have  any  other  question,  that  you 
put  it;  when  you  want  to  put  your  questions  the  witness  must  not  in- 
terrupt you. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    How  much  of  an  answer  must  he  give  ? 
-    The  President  ]^o  iem.    I  will  take  the  responsibility  of  stopping  the 
witness  when  I  think  he  has  answered.  ^         j 
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.  Q.    Do  you  recollect  the  Judge's  charge  in  that  case  ?  j 

A.    Only  generally,  the  reporter  is  here  I  suppose;  he  took  it  I  thialj 

Q.    Have  you  seen  the  charge  since  it  was  given  ? 

A.     I  think  I  saw  it  at  Mankato.     I  looked  it  over  casually.  ^ 

Q.  You  don't  remember  then  whether  that  charge  was  coherent  fli 
otherwise,  or  whether  it  was  a  fearful  mixed-up  charge,  do  you  ?  I 

A.    It  was  not  as  clear  as  the  most  of  his  charges  are.  \ 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Brownell,  is  it  a  fact  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  iht 
when  the  Judge  delivered  that  charge  he  was  a  little  "happy  ?"  ) 

A.  Nut  in  the  least,  in  my  judgment.  It  was  after  supper  when  flij 
verdict  came  in;  that  was  the  time  I  alluded  to  as  his  having  beoi I 
little  happy. 

Q.    But  the  charge  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  some  other  charges  ? 

A.    No,  he  was  dull  that  day.  j 

Q.     He  was  dull  or  fatigued  ?  '^ 

A.  He  came  in  there  and  rode  in  that  day.  It  was  a  warm  day,-i 
had  been  raining,  and  he  appeared  dull  and  fatigued. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  where  he  had  ridden  from  ?  i 

A.  I  dont  know,  only  he  came  in  muddy.  I  suppose  that  he  toll 
me.  I  dont  know  that  he  did  ride  in,  only  that  he  was  in  the  wagoq 
when  I  saw  him.  ! 

Q.    He  told  you  he  came  30  or  40  miles,  didn't  he?  | 

A.  No,  he  told  me,  probably,  the  place;  but  I  am  not  fiEtmiliar  wifl 
that  country. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  drinking  any  liquor  that 

A.     He  had  the  appearance — 

Q.     Did  you  get  near  up  to  him  ? 

A.     Oh,  1  shook  hands  with  him  when  he  came  into  the  court 
I  think  I  was  in  front  of  the  court  room. 

Q.    You  wasn't  up  stairs  when  he  came  in? 

A.     I  am  not  certain;  I  might  have  been  when  he  came  up. 

Q.    And  he  shook  hands  with  you;  did  you  see  him  shake 
with  anybody  else  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes,  he  shook  hands  with  a  number  of  people  I  think. 

Q.    You  remember  that  distinctly,  do  you  ? 

A.    Oh,  no,  not  distinctly,  only  generally;  I  think  so. 

Q.    You  remember  that  simply  because  it  is  the  custom,  isn't  it  ? 

A.    Well,  yes;  I  shook  hands  with  Judge  Cox.   ' 

Q.     Will  you  swear  positively  you  did  ? 

A.    I  wiU  swear  that  is  my  best  recollection  I  did.    I  might,   and 
might  not.     I  saw  him  and  spoke  to  him  I  know,  when  he  came  in. 

Q.     What  did  you  say  to^him  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  can't  tell. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

A.    Well,  the  usual  civilities  were  passed. 

Q.     But  this  made  an  impression  on  your  memory  ? 

A.  No,  it  didn't  make  any  impression,  no  more  than  if  I  should  mM| 
you.  ^ 

Q,    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  went  up  and  spoke  to  him  ? 

A,     I  say  it  my  impression  that  I  did.. 

Q.     What  would  lead  you  to  think  you  did  ? 

A.     Because  I  think  I  remember  I  did  it. 

Q.    Can  you  think  about  what  you  said  ? 

A«    Well,  my  recollection  is  I  spoke  to  him.    If  I  ehould  syeak 
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twenty  people  I  would  use  the  same  phraseology  :  "How  do  you  do  ? — 
Glad  to  see  you  ; — ^Pleasant  day  ; — How  has  everything  been  ?"  etc. 

Q.  Now  can  you  remember  what  phraseology  you  used  on  that 
occasion  ? 

A.  No,  not  in  the  least  in  the  world.  There  is  one  of  twenty  expres- 
sions that  I  might  have  used. 

Q.     Now,  how  long  was  that  before  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  a  minute  or  two  ;  he  went  right  to  work  and  call- 
ed court  at  once. 

Q.     You  got  it  there  the  night  before,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  got  it  in  that  morning. 

Q.    What  time  of  day  did  you  get  there  ? 

A.    Well,  I  forget,  we  had  to  get  up  pretty  early  I  recollect. 

Q.    It  was  at  the  time  the  train  got  in  there  in  the  morning? 

A.  We  took  rather  an  early  breakfast  I  think,  for  me, — at  Kasota 
and  then  ran  up  there.  It  was  before  the  time  court  usually  opens. 
Perhaps  a  little  before  nine,  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.    You  examined  the  Judge  very  critically  that  morning? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not  ?    A.     I  never  do. 

Q,  You  didn't  examine  him  critically  to  see  whether  he  was  drunk 
or  sober  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  just  as  if  I  would  come  into  this  court-room  to  see  how 
people  look. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  from  gentlemen  you  have,  seen  in  this  court-room, 
whether  they  have  been  drinking  or  not  ? 

A.  I  think  I  can  whether  they  have  been  drinking  or  not.  I  think 
I  can  generally  tell  if  I  look  at  them  whether  they  are  drunk  or  sober. 

Q.     But  you  didn't  examine  the  Judge  critically  ? 

A.  Why,  I  examined  him  just  as  I  would  look  at  you,  or  anybody 
else,  when  I  look  at  a  man  I  generally  see. 

Q.  But  you  mean  to  say  you  maae  no  critical  examination  of  the 
Judge? 

A.  I  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  critical  examination,  I  am  not  a 
critic  anyway. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Arctander  informs  me  that  he 
has  not  his  witnesses  present. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  stated  I  have  not  prepared  any  evidence  farther 
than  this  article  and  consequently  shall  have  nothing  in  the  morning  to 
go  on  with,  unless  I  have  some  little  time  allowed  me,  or  sit  up  all  night 
and  do  it.  I  believe  the  Senate  would  not  gain  anything  by  an  evening 
session  to-night. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  understand  that  we  shall  probably  not  meet 
to-morrow  morning  until  11  o'clock.' 

Senator  Hinds.  We  want  to  have  an  evening  session  here  every  night 
this  week  and  get  through  with  this. 

Senator  Rice.  Mr.  President,  I  would  move  that  when  the  Senate  do 
adjourn  it  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  members  of 
this  Senate  can  attend  the  funeral  of  Hon.  Dillon  O'Brien. 

The  President.  I  suppose  that  can  oe  considered  this  evening  as  I 
understand  there  is  to  be  an  evening  session. 

Senator  Powers.  This  will  undoubtedly  give  the  counsel  an  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  his  witnesses  together  in  the  morning,  and  to-mght 
we  can  decide  whether  we  shall  meet  a  little  later  than  usual.    I  for 
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4>ne,  Dillon  O'Brien  being  a  Mend  of  mine,  would  like  to  attend  the 
funeral  to-morrow,  and  I  think  others  will  feel  likewise. 
The  Senate  then  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

President  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

Senator  Castle  moved  that  when  the  Senate  adjourned  this  evening 
it  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock.  The  motion,  having 
been  seconded  was  put  by  the  President  pro  tern,,  and  adopted. 

M.   C.    ROBERTSON 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  ao  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Springfield,  Minnesota. 

Q.    Is  that  in  Brown  county  ? 

A.    In  Brown  county. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.    Attorney  at  law. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    Ida 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  the  May  term  of  court  in  Brown  county 
during  the  year  1881  ? 

A.     Part  of  the  term. 

Q.     Part  of  the  term  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  in  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  at  the  time  the  jury  came  in  and  brought  in  a 
verdict. 

A.     I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  verdict  that  was,  whether  it  vnm 
written  or  verbal  ? 

A.    My  remembrance  is  that  it  was  a  written  verdict. 

Q.    A  written  verdict    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  it  was  read  to  the  jury,  by  «ith«r 
the  Judge  or  the  clerk  ? 

A.     Well,  as  to  that  I  don't  remember;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  in  your  opinion  was  the  condition  of 
the  Judge  on  that  night,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     I  think  he  was  sober  from  my  personal  observation. 

Q.    What  is  that? 

A.    So  far  as  my  personal  observation  went  I  considered  him  sober. 

Q.    You  considered  him  sober. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  at  that  time  he  talked  indistinctly  ? 

A,     I  think  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  his  mouth  was  partly  opened  and 
his  under  iaw  hanging  down  ? 

A.  Well,  his  mouth  was  open  when  he  was  talking,  that  was  all  that 
I  noticed. 

Q.  Was  it  opened  in  any  unusual  manner,  more  than  people  tbat 
talk;  was  it  open  when  he  was  sitting  there,  talking  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  observed. 
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Q.    You  ma^  state  whether  his  fliee  looked  stolid  ? 

A.    No;  I  didu't  observe  anything  unusual  about  him. 

Q.    State  whether  he  talked  foolishly  or  not  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time,  state  whether  or  not  you  scrutinized  the  Judge 
particularly,  and,  if  so,  for  what  reason  ? 

A.  Well,  I  did  somewhat;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him; 
I  had  heard  considerable  of  him  and  observed  him  rather  closely. 

Q,  You  had  not  seen  him  during  the  day;  this  evening  was  the  first 
time  you  had  ever  seen  him  in  court  ? 

A.    The  first  time  I  had  seen  him. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  were  present  in  coort 
there  during  the  second  day  of  that  term  ?  ; 

A.    I  was. 

Q.     During  the  whole  of  that  day  ? 

A.    I  was  there  in  the  forenoon  and  a  portion  of  the  afternoon. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  a  juryman  upon 
the  case  of  Youngman  against  landt? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Sat  and  acted  as  a  juror  in  that  case,  tried  the  second  day  of  the 
term? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  during  the 
day  until  you  went  out  with  the  jury  to  your  jury-room,  when,  of 
course,  you  don't  know  anything  further,  up  to  that  time,  as  to  his 
sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.    Sober,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  after  that  time,  any  time, — met  him  some- 
times in  court? 

A.  Not  after  that  term,  with  the  exception  of  one  time  I  met  him 
afterwards. 

Q.    One  time  you  met  him  in  court  afterwards? 

A.    Not  in  court. 

Q.  You  heard,  of  course,  being  one  of  the  jury,  you  were  the  fote- 
man  of  that  jury? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard,  of  course,  the  charge  he  gave  to  the  jury  in  the  case 
of  Youngman  acainst  lindt? 

A.    Yes,  I  did.  % 

Q.    State  what  that  charge  was,  so  far  as  being  lucid  or  the  oontrary? 

A.     It  was  clear,  succinct;  a  very  able  charge,  I  considered. 

Q.    Clear,  succinct,  a  very  able  chaige? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  the  third  day  of  that  term;  the  third  and  last  day,  were  you 
IB  court  there  during  any  of  that  day? 

A.    I  was  in  court  about  an  hour. 

Q.    About  an  hour? 

A.  About  an  hour  when  court  first  convened,  perhaps  longer;  I  ctft't 
be  rare  as  to  the  time. 

Q.    You  saw  him  transact  business  there  at  the  time? 

A.    Yes,  some  little. 

Q.  I  will  nak  jou  now  to  state  what  his  eondition  wae  that  momiikg 
as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety? 

A.    He  was  sober. 
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CR06S*EXAMINATI0N. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Senator  Powers.    This  is  under  what  specification? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Article  17,  specification  7,  the  same  as  the  i^ 
going  witness.  | 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law,  Mr.  Robertson?        .  | 

A.    About  4  years. 

Q.    At  Springfield,  all  the  time?  j 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Whereabouts? 

A.    In  the  State  of  Indiana.  , 

Q.    Well,  I  mean  how  long  have  you  been  practicing  in  this  stated 

A.    Well,  about  a  year  I  guess;  about  a  year  and  a-half,  I  guess;  f 
haps  longer;  a  year  and  a-half. 

Q.    Where  were  you  admitted  to  the  bar  in  this  state  ? 

A.     New  Ulm. 

Q.    Before  Judge  Cox?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  what  year,  1880?    A.     In  1881. 

Q.    Had  you  any  case  in  that  term  of  court,  the  last  term? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  had  none  in  court. 

Q.    You  got  there  in  the  evening  you  say  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  you  paid  attention  to  the  Judge  simply  because  it 
first  time  you  had  ever  seen  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Were  you  there  in  court  when  he  delivered  his  charge  to 
jury? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    In  the  first  case  ?    A.    What  case  ? 

Q.    The  case  he  tried  the  first  day  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  there  simply  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  ? 

Q.    Do  you    have   any  distinct  recollection   about  that 
whether  it  was  a  written  verdict  or  not  ? 

A.    Well,  my  remembrance  is  that  it  was  a  written  verdict. 

Q.    Well,  do  you  have  any  distinct  recollection  about  it,  so 
know  positively? 

A.    I  won't  swear  positively  ;  no  sir. 

Q,    Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  whether  it  was  read  by  "i 
Judge  or  the  clerk  ? 

A.    I  am  not  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.    The  second  day  you  were  a  juryman?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  was  the  case  in  which  you  were  a  juryman  ? 

A.    Youngman  versus  Lindt,  I  think. 

Q-    How  long  did  that  case  occupy  ? 

A.    That  case  occupied  all  the  forenoon,  and,  I  think,  until  aboi 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

Q.     Who  were  the  attorneys  in  that  case  ? 

A.    Mr.  Thompson  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Somerville. 

Q.    When  the  court  adjourned  that  evening  you  were  on  the  ji 
you  went  out  with  the  jury  ? 

A.    In  the  afternoon. 

Q.    Were  you  in  court  that  evening  when  court  adjourned,  the 
day? 

A.    In  the  evening? 
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Q.  Ye0;  were  you  in  court  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  wb^n 
oourt  adjourned? 

A.    When  I  was  discharged  from  the  jury  I  went  down  town. 

Q.    What  time  was  it  discharged  ? 

A.    I  think  about  3  o'clock. 

Q.    You  were  not  there  then  when  court  adjourned  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  You  had  never  met  Judge  Cox  ^before,  and  only  mist  him  onee 
rinoe,  I  understand  you  to  say  ? 

A.    Only  once  since,  until  I  saw  him  here  in  the  city. 

Q.    Have  vou  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  under  the  influence  of  Uqupr? 

A'.    I  think  I  have. 

Q.    How  often? 

A.    Well,  once  or  twice,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  you  haven't  seen  him  but  twice;  when  were  the  two  timee 
you  saw  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that  under  the  former  ruling  of  the 
cfaair. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  chair  has  ruled  on  the  question  once. 

Mr.  Arotander.  I  understood  that  the  last  rulings,  both  by  the 
Pmddent  pro  tem.^  and  the  regular  President,  were  to  tl^  contrary. 

The  President.  If  the  witness  only  saw  him  twice,  and  saw  him 
twice  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  it  must  have  been  at  those  particular 
tinleB. 

Q.    State  the  times  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  the  second  day  of 
tlmt  term  of  court. 

Q.    Of  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  in  the  evening. 

Q.    When  was  the  other  time? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  when  it  was,  and  claim  that  that  ques- 
tion establishes  affirmative  charges.  The  witness  has  told  him  what 
time  it  was  he  saw  him,  and  when  was  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  question  has  been  rulod  proper. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  understand  that  was  virtually  the  ruling  of  the 
chairi  before,  before  Senator  Castle  took  the  seat;  aiui  I  understand  he 
laid  down  the  rule  at  the  time,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  proper 
one:  that  yon  might,  in  order  to  test  the  ability  of  the  witness  to  testify 
in  the  matter,  show  whether  or  not  he  saw  Judge  Cox  drunk,  and  at  how 
mitny  times,  but  that  you  cannot  go  farther  and  show  the  times  when 
and  the  places  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  has  been  any 
such  ruling  here. 

Mr.  Arctander.    The  Senator  is  here  and  can  say  as  to  that. 

The  President  pro  tein.  I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  what  the  princi- 
ple is  that  has  governed  me  in  my  rulings  here  to-day.  We  all  know 
this  is  not  a  technical  court,  and  that  in  the  cross-examination  of  the 
witoesses  for  the  State  in  this  case,  as  I  know,  the  largest  liberty  was 
allowed  Mr.  Arctander  in  cross-examining  the  witnesses.  There  has  also 
been  a  good  deal  said  about  the  desire  of  Senators  to  obtain  light  on  this 
subject.  I  know  that  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  evidence,  obtaina- 
ble in  courts  of  law,  that  a  question  as  to  where  the  respondent  was  in- 
toxicated, after  the  witness  had  stated  that  he  had  seen  him  intoxicated 
80T«nd  times,  would  not,  perhaps,  be  admitted;  but  while  I  desired  to 
169 
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be  perfectly  impartial  in  my  ruling,  I  thought  for  the  sake  of  getting  at 
the  facts  of  the  matter,  that  I  would  allow  a  somewhat  wider  latitude, 
than  would  be  permitted  in  a  court  of  law.  I  ido  not  see  that  there  is 
any  objection  to  answering  this  question. 

Senator  Castle!.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  distinctly  under- 
stood that  we  might  as  well,  perhaps,  settle  the  question  now  once  for 
all.  I  did  lay  down  the  rule  this  afternoon  as  I  understood  it,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  witness  you  might,  (after  tlie 
respondent's  counsel  had  asked  him,  whether  or  not,  the  respondent  was 
drunk  and  he  had  replied  that  he  was  not  drunk),  then  ask  him  whether 
he  had  ev6r  seen  the  respondent  drunk  and  if  he  had,  how  many  times 
he  had  seen  him  drunk,  out  that  you  could  not  ask  him  when  it  was, 
or  where  it  was. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Well,  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  law,  if 
we  ate  strictly  confined  to  th6  rule. 

Senator  Castle.  I  believe  there  is  no  question  about  that  being  sub- 
stantiaJly  the  law,  but  still  lawyers  sometimes  differ.  I  would  ask  Sen- 
ator Hinds  what  his  idea  would  be  upon  that. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  think  the  rule  as  laid  down  by  Senator  Castle  is 
ootrect;  and  I  also  think  it  is  very  important  that  it  should  be  adhered 
to.  If  they  are  permitted  to  show  the  time  and  place  and  the  circum- 
stances of  outside  intoxications,  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  on  cross- 
examination,  then  they  would  be  establishing  new  charges, .  charges  cer- 
tainly that  the  defense,  perhaps,  will  feel  themselves  under  obligations 
to  call  other  witnesses  to  refute. 

The  President  pro  tetn.     I  wish  the  Senate  to  pass  upon  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  be  beard  to  say 
just  a  word   about  that.     I  think  in   my  judgment  that  both    the 
Senators    that  have    spoken,   have    a    misconception    of   the    objects 
of  this  evidence.     It    has    two    objects;    one,    it    is    true,    is   to  test 
the    knowledge    of   the    witness.      Now   we  have  an  instance   of  it 
right    with    this     witness.       The     instance    that    I    wish    to    allude 
to    is    this,    the    object    of   the    testimony    being    not   only   to  test, 
his  knowledge  but  also  to  test  the  truth  of  his  statement, — this  witness 
has  testified  that  he  was  sober  when  he  saw  him  in  court  th^re,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  has  testified  that  he  saw  him  under  the  influence  of  liquoti 
at  times.    Now,  the  <},uestion,  '* where  did  you  see  him  under  the  influ-- 
ence  of  liquor  ?",  if  the  witness  has  made  a  mistake,  (I  wout  say  sworn ; 
to  that  which  was  not  true,  but  has  committed  an  error,)  shows  that, 
one  of  the  times  that  he  saw  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  was  in. 
that  court-room.     Itjs  certain  that  I  have  a  right  to  ask  him  a  questioa 
which  may  draw  out  an  answer  of  that  kind.     It  is  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  as  to  the  main 
facts,  as  to  the  comparison,  I  mean.     There  being  two  objects,  it^  is 
certainly  correct  on  cross-examination  for  either  of  those  two  objects; 
first,  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  witness  as  to  his  ability   to  compare, 
between  a  man  that  is  sober  and  a  man  that  is  intoxicated,  and  next,  if 
possible,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  that  he  had  not  seen  him 
intoxicated  at  that  term  of  court.     Upon  the  latter  ground,  I  certainly 
insist  that  that  question  is  admissible  upon  cross-examination. 

The  President  pro  ieni,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Senate  whether 
or  not  the  question  shall  be  answered. 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  I  wrote  out  my  ruling  at  the  time 
and  submitted  it  to  some  Senators.    I  will  submit  that  as  an  order, 
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'which  will  perhaps  settle  the  question  once  for  all;  at  least,  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  sustained. 

The  President  pro  tern.  If  wc  have  it  settled,  then  whoever  is  in  the 
chair  will  know  what  the  sense  of  the  Senate  is. 

Senator  Castle.  The  stenographer  can  take  down  what  I  say.  I 
move,  Mr.  President,  that  when  the  respondent  or  his  counsel  draws 
from  a  witness  the  answer  that  the  respondent  was  not  drunk  upon  a 
certain  occasion,  or  any  occasion,  that  the  attorneys  for  the  prosecution 
may  enquire  if  the  witness  has  ever  seen  the  repsondent  drunk;  and  if 
so,  how  many  times,  but  that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enquire 
when  or  where. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Will  the  reporter  read  the  motion  of  Senator 
Castle. 
*     The  reporter  read  the  motion  offered  by  Senator  Castle. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  President,  this  seems  to  be  a  very  important 
Question.  We  have  had  the  opinions  of  two  Senators  who  are  lawyers, 
oenator  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  is,  I  understand,  a  very  accurate  and  able  lawyer 
and  I  would  like  to  enquire  what  his  opinion  is.  Let  us  see  if  there  is 
any  difference  in  the  opinions  of  our  legal  friends  on  this  question. 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  no  Senator  will 
take  me  as  a  guide  upon  legal  questions.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  law,  except  to  pay  lawyers  for  three  or  four  years  [Laughter.]  I 
have  my  own  opinion  upon  the  question;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  assume 
to  act  as  a  guide  to  other  gentlemen  upon  so  important  a  question  as 
this. 

The  President  pro  tern.  As  many  as  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  reso- 
luion  of  Senator  Castle  shall  be  adopted,  will  say   aye,  the  contaary  no. 

The  ayes  have  it. 

The  thing  is  settled;  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Well,  one  of  these  times  you  say  was  during  this  term  of  court  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  suppose  I  am  not  allowed  under  the  ruling  of 
the  Senate,  U)  ask  him  the  other  time  was. 

The  President  pro  tern,    I  think  not. 

Q.     When  was  the  other  time  ? 

Mr.  AucTANDER.     We  object  to  that.  • 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  would  like  to  have  that  straight  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  state  is  to  be 
confined  to  a  straight  cross-examination.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  un- 
derstands the  purport  of  that  kind  of  a  cross-examination.  If  we  are  per- 
mitted to  ask  the  times,  and  the  numbers  of  times,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  permitted  to  ask  where  it  was.  I  ask  the  question,  and 
the  Senate  can  tule  upon  it. 

The  President |>ro  tern.    The  Senate  has  just  ruled  upon  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  question  is  now.  When  was  the  other  time? 
He  hag  answered  as  to  one  time,    The  chair  decides  that  out  of  order? 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  is  what  the  Senate  just  decided  to  be 
out  of  order. 

'    Senator  Hinds.     But  the  Senate  had  not  decided  that  it  would  be  out 
of  order  to  show  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  to  which  the  witness  has 
he^n  called. 
.  >(r.  AR€rrANi>El(.    Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  Manager  dunn.    That  compelled  the  management  to  expcaa  its 

point  to  the  witness. 

Senator  Hinds.    It  also  prevents  them  from  proving  new  charges... 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  also  prevents  them  from  proving  new  chaiMH. 
But  is  it  a  fact  that  because  a  cross-examination  tends,  or  may  possibly 
t^nd,  to  prove  something  else,  that  it  ought  to  be  shut  out  if  it  is  proper 
tciask  it? 

Senator  Hinds.  It  should  be  shut  out,  because  that  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  the  cross^xamination. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  is  not  the  object;  and  we  would  like  to  have 
every  Senator  strike  from  his  mind  the  idea  that  that  is  the  object  of  it. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  management  to  conduct  this  cross-examination  in 
a  lawyer-like  style,  leading  up  to  the  point  aimed  at,  instead  of  asking 
the  witness,  as  you  would  on  the  direct  examination,  the  straight  ques- 
tion.    I  cannot  ask  this  witness  whether  it  was  there. 

Q.  Your  acquaintance  with  Judge  Cox  has  been  very  limited,  has  it, 
Mr.  Robertson? 

A.    Rather  so. 

I  RE-DIREGT  EXAMINATION. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  seen  the  Judge  in  a  condition  when  you 
thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during  that  term;  was  that 
during  court,  or  was  it  after  court  had  adjourned  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    It  was  after  court  had  adjourned  in  the  evening. 

Q.    The  second  day?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  was  not  intoxicated,  but  that  you 
thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

A.  Well,  that  is  what  I  thought,  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  Robertson,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  queition. 
How  many  days  were  you  in  court  at  that  term? 

A.  I  was  in  court,  as  I  stated  before,  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
and  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  and  part  of  the  afternoon;  imd  the  next 
morning  about  an  hour,  perhaps. 

Q.  During  any  of  that  time  was  there  anythii^  in  the  Judge's  appear- 
ance, or  in  what  he  said,  or  the  mode  or  manner  of  his  talk,  that  indi- 
cated that  he  had  been  dunking  intoxicating  Uauors  at  all  ? 

A.  Nothing  that  indicated  to  my  mind  that  he  had  been  drinking  at 
all. 

Q.    You  didn't  observe  anything?    A.    No,  sir. 

E.  W.  PETERSON, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    Selling  machinery. 

Q,    Agricultural  implements  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox? 

A.    About  twelve  years. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  court  at  any  time  during  the  general  May 
term  of  the  district  court  in  and  for  Brown  county  in  the  year  1881,  Hkm 
last  year? 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  in  Judge  CSox's  ooart  the  fii8t  <lay 
of  that  term. 
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▲;  I  WM  tiien  frem  the  time  the  court  sat;  at  about  11  o'olock,  when 
the  jury  were  empanelled. 

Q.    How  long  aid  you  etay  in  court  that  day? 

A.    I  staid  there  about  two  hours. 

Q.    Yoa  didn't  stay  the  whole  time  there  in  the  forenoon? 

A.    No,  I  was  there  about  half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.    And  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  during  that  time,  the  forenoon  and  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  what  was  the  Judge's  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  f 

A.    Perfectly  sober. 

Q.    You  weren't  there  in  the  evening,  were  you  ? 

A.    I  was  not. 

Q.    When  the  jury  came  in  with  a  verdict  ? 

A.    I  was  not. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  have  frequently 
before  seen  Judge  Cox  in  court,  and  acting — 

A.     I  have  seen  him  in  St.  Peter. 

Q.    At  prior  terms  ? 

A.    I  have  seen  him  in  St.  Peter  on  different  occasions. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  him  in  court  before  this  term  ? 

A.    Not  since  he  ^ot  to  be  Judce. 

Q.    Were  you  in  court  the  third  day  of  that  term  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  portion  of  the  day  were  you  in  court? 

A.    When  the  Howard  against  Manderfeldt  case  was  called. 

Q.    The  third  day  ? 

A.     The  third  day  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    What  was  going  on  when  you  were  there  ? 

A.    There  was  a  case  of  Rosalia  Wildt  against  John  Wildt 

Q.    The  Wildt  divorce  case  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  the  proceedings  in  that  case? 

A.    Some  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge 
M  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  at  that  time  ? 

A,    Perfectly  sober. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  when  the  Judge  went  to 
court,  or  from  court,  any  time  that  day,  you  went  up  with  him  or  down 
with  him  ? 

A.    I  went  up  with  him  at  dinner. 

Q.    In  the  aftiemoon? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Went  up  with  him  to  the  court  room  ? 

A.    I  was  a  little  back  of  him,  about  five  steps  behind  him. 

Q.     Did  vou  talk  with  him  ? 

A.  I  talked  with  him  on  the  sidewalk  before  he  turned  on  to  the 
street  as  he  left  his  hotel. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  or  talk  that  afternoon,  or 
in  his  oonduct  or  manner  or  language  tb»t  was  peculiar  in  any  form, 
shape  or  manner  whatsoever  ?  * 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Nothing  different  from  what  you  fa^d  seen  at  any  other  time  ? 

A.    Just  the  same  as  he  always  was. 
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Q.  Now,  at  this  time  do  you  remember  anything  about  the  proceed- 
ings there? 

A.  Well,  when  John  Wildt  was  called  in  the  afternoon,  the  court 
asked  him  what  excuse  he  had  to  oflFer  for  not  obeying  the  rules  of  the 
court,  and  he  couldn't  talk  English,  so  they  went  and  got  Joe  Schneider 
to  interpret  for  him. 

Q.     Well,  after  he  got  Joe  Schneider  uj)  there  what  happened. 

A.  The  Judge  told  him  he  could  fine  him  all  the  way  from  one  hun- 
dred to  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Q.    Did  he  say  that  to  you  ? 

A.    He  said  that  to  Schneider  to  tell  him. 

Q.    TotellWildt?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  the  clerk  about  that,  one  hundred  dollars, 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  or  anything? 

A.  The  court  turned  to  the  clerk  and  told  him  at  one  time  to  make 
out  an  ord6r  for  John  Wildt  to  sign,  but  for  how  much  I  don't  know. 

Q.    That  was  afterward-,  after  the  adjournment  ? 

A.    That  was  afterward. 

Q.     He  turned  round  to  the  clerk  and  told  him  to  make  out  an  order? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    **  For  John  Wildt  to  sign;"  that  is  what  he  said. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  for  him  to  sign; 
that  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  any  other  amount,  except  the  $1,200 
and  the  $100. 

A.    Ther6  was  talk  about  $500. 

Q.    When  was  that,  afterwards,  or  the  first  time  ? 

A.    Afterwards. 

Q.    After  the  adjournment  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Wildt  do  at  the  time  that  Judge  Cox  told  the  inter- 
preter to  tell  him  that  he  could  fine  him  from  $100  to  $1,200:  what  did 
Wildt  do? 

A.     He  got  mad  and  kicked  up  quite  a  rumpus  in  the  court-room. 

Q.  Did  anybody  kick  up  any  rumpus  except  Mr.  Wildt  and  the  in- 
terpreter there;  did  the  Judge  kick  up  any  rumpus? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  act  wild,  in  any  manner,  or  talk,  so  as  to  interrupt 
the  other  men,  or  anything  of  that  kind, — ^talk  when  they  were  talking  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

G.  W.  8TURGES, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Q.  Mr.  Sturges,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  New  Ulm,  in  Brown  county. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Deputy  sheriff  and  teamster. 

Q.  Deputy  sheriff  and  teamster?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  are  deputy  sheriff  of  that  county  now,  are  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  Mr.  Sturges,  are  you  acquainted  With  the  respondent,  E.  St  Julien 
Cox? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.    How  long  a  time  have  you  known  him? 
A.    Nearly  three  years. 
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Q.    Known  him  three  years?    A.    Yes.  . 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  respondent,  or  were  you-  present  during  any 
time  of  the  general  May  term  in  Brpwn  county,  in  the  year  1881  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.     What  part  of  the  term? 

A.    The  last  dav,.tbe  third  day  - 

Q.    What  part  of  the  last  day?  . 

A.  In  the  afternoon;  I  was  there  a  short  time  in  the  ferenoon,  just 
before  they  dismissed  for  dinner. 

Q.    Just  before  the  court  took  a  recess  for  dinner? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  at  the  time  when  the  court  took  a  recess  for  dmner  did  you 
have  any  talk  with  the  Judge? 
.  A.     I  did. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  jrou  do? 

A.    I  walked  with  him  from  the  court  house  down  town. 

Q.     Ai)d  talked  with  him  on  the  way? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    What  was  the  Judge's  condition  at  the  time  you  Wf  re  there  in 
court,  and  at  the  time  you  walked  down  with  him  and  uprwith  him;  as, 
to  sobriety  or  inebriety? 

A.     Perfectly  sober. 

Q«    Did  you  see  him  in  the  afternoon? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     What  time  in  the  afternoon? 

A.    Well,  along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Q.    doon  after  the  court  had  convened  after  the  nol6n  roeess? 

A.     W^U,  it  was  later;  it  was  when  the  last  case  was  tried  there. 

Q.    What  is  that? 

A.    It  was  the  last  case  that  was  on  trial  there. 

Q.     Which  matter  was  it? 

A.    The  Wildt  trial;  I  was  there  through  part  of  that. 

Q.  The  Wildt  matter;  i^  was  no  trial,  was  it;  just  an  order  to  show 
cause  or  something? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    No  witnesses  were  examined  while  you  were  there? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Wildt  was  brought  in? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  heard  from  the  beginning  up  to  a  certain  point? 

A.  No,  I  was  not  there  when  he  was  brought  in;  he  was  there  when 
I  got  there,  and  they  were  talking  to  him. 

Q.  .  Did  you  hear  any  talk  between  his  attorney  and  the  Judge  and 
the  interpreter,  or  any  other  parties  there? 

A.  Yes;  Mr.  Wildt  was  a  German,  and  kept  talking  German  all  the 
time. 

Q.    Talk  loud  so  that  the  Senators  can  hear  you. 

A.  He  was  talking  German,  so  they  couldn't  understand  him.  And 
he  kept  talking  all  the  while  anvl  they  had  quite  a  time  keeping  him 
quiet;  and  finally  the  Judge  ordered  an  interpreter,  Joe  Schneider  I 
tnink  it  was,  to  interpret,  and  still  he  kept  talking. 

Q.  And  finally  the  Judge  made  the  remark  that  he  could  fine  him 
fipom$50to$l,200. 

Q.    From  $50  to  $1,200? 
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A.    Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    Did  he  say  anything  to  the  interpreter  about  that? 

A.  He  told  Joe  Schneider;  he  told  Schneider,  and  Schneider  told 
the  man. 

Q.    He.told  Schneider  to  tell  it  to  Wildt?    A.    Yei. 

Q.  On  this  occasion,  what  was  the  Judge's  condition  aa  to  sobriety 
or  inebriety  ?  . 

A.    He  was  perfecUv  sober. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon  peculiar  or  dif* 
iterant  in  .the  conduct,  language,  manner  or  actions  of  the  Judge  from 
what  it  had  been  on  different  occasions  when  you  have  seen  bim,  both 
in  court  or  out  of  court  ? 

A.     No,  no  difference. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  at  any  time  while  you  were  there,  any  order 
was  made  by  the  Judge  to  fine  him  any  amount  at  all? 

Q.    That  he  otwZd  fine  him? 

A.  That  he  could  fine  him;  he  told  him, ''  You  tell  him  that  I  oan 
do  it."    That  is  the  remark  he  made. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  other  amounts  meiitt<med  while  you  w^re 
there,  at  all  7 

A.'-:  No,  sir. 

Q.    $250,  $500,  or  $1,000? 
.  A.    Fifty  to  twelve  hundred  doUars,  I  think  it  waa;  I  am  pretty  sure 
it  was. 

Q.    You  don't  think  more  than  two  figures  were  mentioned  ? 

Q.    The  two  figures,  from  fifty  to  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Q.    Now  after  the  Judge  told  him,  what  did  the  Judge  do? 

A.    Well 

Q.     After  the  interpreter  had  told  him  ? 

A.  Thi^n  he  got  kind  of  mad  and  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  and 
jumped  up  and  wanted  the  sheriff  to  go  and  lock  him  up  ;  be  wouldn't 
pay  nothing. 

Q.    Wanted  the  sheriff  to  go  and  lock  him  up? 

A.    Yes.  .  , 

Q..    What  did  the  sheriff  then  tell  the  interpreter  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  then  what  was  said. 

Q.    Well,  do  you  remember  about  their  going  for  a  lawyer. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  there  afterwards  during  the  whole  proceedings  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  went  away  dufiog  this  thing  ? 

A.    Yes. 
^  Qv    State  whether  oi  not  there  w«s  any  disorder  or  ixmfim^  in  the 
Judge's  manner  or  talk  at  this  time? 

A-.    Not  any/ 

OKMS-BXAlRKATfOir. 

Q.    You  weren't  there  all  tiie  time  this  WUdt  rmttm  w«mi  Mw 
tried? 
A.     No,  sir. 
Q.    You  were  in  ooait  apart;  of  the  third  dny  Mty  bo«r,  4iiiteg  that 

term? 
Ac.  That  was  all. 
Q.    What  business  had  yon  in  court  during  that  term  ? 
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A.     At  that  term? 

Q.     At  that  term. 

A.  I  returned  some  papers  by  the  sheriff ;  I  had  just  got  home  from 
some  business  out  in  the  country. 

Q.    You  were  deputy  sheriff  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  have  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  frequently,  haven't  you  ? 

^A.  Not  frequently;  I  have  seen  him  when  I  thought  he  had  been 
drinking  some. 

j^.  Is  that  as  strong  as  you  would  put  it,  when  you  thought  he  had 
been  drinking  some  ? 

A.     Even  when  I  have  seen  him  drink  some. 

Q.     Haven't  you  seen  him  when  he  has  been  drunk  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  never  did  ? 
.  A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  simply  seen  him  when  he  has  been  then  a  little  under 
the  influence  of  liquor. 

A.  Well,  he  must  have  been  under  the  influence;  I  have  seen  him 
diink  some. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  anything  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.     No,  sir. 

FRANCIS  BAASEN 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Mr.  Arctander.  This  is  upon  the  same  article,  and  specification.  I 
mil  state,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to-night  to  proceed 
farther  under  this  specification-  I  am  willing  to  bring  on  to-night  all 
the  witnesses  we  have  upon  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  has  not 
yet  arrived. 

Q.  Mr.  Baasen,  did  you  see  Judge  Cox  during  the  general  term  of  the 
district  court  in  and  for  Brown  county  in  Mav  last  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  present  and  saw  him  when  he 
came  to  court  that  morning? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  talked  with  him  when  he  came  there 
that  morning  ? 

A.     I  talked  with  him  when  he  came  into  court,  into  the  bar. 

Q.     When  he  came  into  the  bar? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  there  during  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar 
in  the  afternoon? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  during  part  of  the  empanelling  of  the  jury? 

A.     Yes;  during  part  of  the  empanelling  of  the  lury. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  his  condition  was  that  fore- 
noon as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety. 

A.    I  believe  he  was  sober. 

Q.    Had  you  any  doubts  about  it? 

A.    I  had  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.    Now,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  were  you  in  court  at  all? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  was  up  one  second  or  one  minute.  ^^  , 
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Q.  During  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Howard  against  MaqAiI 
feldt?  ^  -1 

A.  In  the  case  of  Howard  against  Manderfeldt.  I  juat  looked  JM 
court  and  went  out  again.  -^ 

Q.  And  did  you  see  him  on  any  of  the  other  days  of  that  tenu 
court? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  in  court  any  of  the  other  days?    A.     No.        I 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  saw  him  immediaH 
after  court  had  adjourned,  coming  down  from  the  court  houae  on  <fl 
third  day.  ■1 

A.  I  believe  so;  that  is,  I  believe  it  was;  that  is  what  I  beaid,  tt^ 
the  court  had  adjourned  ;  he  told  me  so  himself. 

Q.     Did  you  meet  him  there  in  the  road? 

A.     I  met  him:  I  intended  to  go  up  to  the  court-room, and  I  noet 
on  the  road  with  Mr.  Kuhlman,  on  Centre  street  near  Minnesota 
about  two  blocks — 

Q.     Did  you  walk  down  with  him? 

A.    I  walked  down  a  few  steps;  we  had  a  little  conversatioD  bet 
ourselves. 

Q.     Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge 
icated  at  that  time. 

A.     He  didn't  appear  to  me  to  be  intoxicated. 

Q.     He  didn't  appear  to  be  intoxicated  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Baasen,  whether  or  not  yioiiatftt 
time  took  particular  notice  of  the  Judge,  and  what  was  the  reason  ttl 
you  did  so,  if  you  did  ? 

A.    Well,  if  you  want  me  to  tell  you  the  reason  I  will  do  so. 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    Well,  I  was  in  my  office  and  one  of  my  acquaintances,  or 
body  came  up  to  me  and  made  the  remark  that  he  heard  that  Mr 
was  drunk  in  court,  and  that  he  fined  Wildt — 

Q.    What  was  that? 

A.    That  he  was  drunk  in  court,  and  that  he  had  fined  Wildt  tl 
for  contempt  of  court. 

Q.     And  when  you  heard  that  you  started  out  ? 

A.  And  when  I  heard  that  I  started  right  straight  out  to  see  if  tllffj 
was  any  truth  in  it. 

Q.     And  that  was  the  time  you  met  Judge  Cox  there  comipg 
from  the  court  house? 

A.     Yes.  'i 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  at  that  time  you  had  arf 
talk  with  Judge  Cox  with  regard  to  the  fining  of  Mr.  Wildt?  ^ 

A.     I  asked  him  that  Question  direct.  A 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  object  to  that.  I  do  not  know  that  it  in 
do  any  good,  but  we  will  interpose  the  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  Arotander.  Well,  I  will  admit  that  I  have  some  doubt  Btm 
whether  this  is  a  strictly  competent  question.  I  do  not  suppose  ti^ 
respondent  can  manufacture  testimony  m  his  own  favor.  Yet  it  '^^ 
to  me,  that  it  would  almost  be  part  of  the  res  gestae^  if  the  Judi 
coming  down  from  the  court  house  there,  and  meeting  his  friem 
Baasen,  who  asked  him  about  what  he  had  heard,  explained  to 
what  has  been  testified  to  bv  the  witnesses  here,  that  he  diid  not 
him  that  amount,  but  that  be  simply  told  him  he  could  fiae  hlQi 
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It  seems  to  me  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  or  not  it  would  not  be 
competent  uudet  the  circumstances  as  part  of  the  resgesUe,  I  am  not  by 
any  means  certain  about  the  competency  of  the  question,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed  by  legal  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  whether  I  am 
wrong  in  my  understanding  of  it.  I  do  not  tnink  I  have  urged  any  mat- 
ter before  this  Senate  that  I  have  not  been  convinced  I  was  right  m  and 
in  which  I  don't  still  think  I  was  right,  but  I  admit  that  upon  strict 
technical  rules,  there  is  a  (question  as  to  whether  this  question  is  compe- 
tent or  not.  It  is  a  question  I  take  it,  that  goes  to  this  extent;  is  it  a 
part  of  the  res  gestae.  If  it  was  a  part  of  the  res  gesUx^  it  would  be  admissible, 
if  it  is  not,  it  certainly  is  not  admissible.  The  only  doubt  I  have  in  my 
mind  is  as  to  whether  it  is  part  of  the  res  gestm  or  not. 

The  Witness.     I  would  like  to  make  some  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  you  had  better  not  answer  the  question;  there 
has  been  an  objection. 

The  President  pro  tcm,  I  will  submit  to  the  Senate  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  interrogatory  shall  be  answered  or  not;  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  justice.  This  gentleman  seems  to  have 
heard  of  something  that  had  taken  place  in  court  and  went  out  to  see 
about  it,  and  met  another  man  corning  down  and  had  conversation  with 
him  upon  the  street;  that  would  not  be  testimony. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  care  to  have 
this  question  submitted  to  the  court,  but  I  would  ask  for  the  opinion  of 
Senator  Hinds  as  to  whether  it  is  proper  or  not;  and  if  he  says  it  is  not 
proper,  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Senator  Hinds.     I  do  not  think  it  is  competent. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  had  doubts  of  its  competency  in  my  own  mind. 
Then  I  withdraw  the  question. 

The  President  jwo  tern.  It  evidently  was  not  a  part  of  the  same  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  was  so  immediately  after  it,  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  admissible  as  part  of  the  res  gestae. 

Senator  Castle.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  it  might  not  be 
proper  to  enquire  what  he  said,  it  might  be  competent  to  show  that  he 
talked  with  him.  I  think,  so  far,  it  would  be  competent,  to  show  what 
his  means  of  knowledge  were. 

Mr.  Arctander.     He  has  already  testified  to  that. 

Senator  Castle.  Well,  I  didn't  hear  him;  he  talked  rather  low,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  hear  over  here. 

The  President  pro  tern.  He  has  already  stated  that  he  went  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  -and  that  he  met  the  Judge  and  talked  with  him. 

Senator  Castle,  SVell,  if  he  has  stated  that,  I  do  not  think  it  woiild 
be  competent  to  state  what  he  said. 

By  Senator  Mealy.  Mr.  Baasen,  who  was  it  that  you  said  came  to 
your  office  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  who  it  was;  it  was  some  acquaintance  of  mine; 
probably  a  mutual  acquaintance  of  ours.  He  came  to  me  and  quoted  it 
0$  a  matter  of  news. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    The  Judge  was  drunk  in  court,  was  he  ? 

A,     He  told  me  that  he  heard  the  Judge  was  drunk,  because 

;    Q.     [Interrupting.]   He  fined  Wildt  81,250? 

A,    Because  he  fined  Wildt  81,250, 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    ThB.i  he  heard  \%? 

A.    Yes,  th»t  he  heard  it.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    That  was  brought  to  you  as  a  matter  of  news?    A.    Yes. 
By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.    That  is  what  caused  you  to  go  over  and  see? 
A.    That  is  what  caused  me  to  gn  over  and  see. 
By  Mr-  Manager  Dunn. 
Q.    You  were  not  in  court  at  all  at  the  time? 

A.     No,  I  was  not  in  the  court  except  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  the  first  day. 
By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.    You  found  the  Judge?     A.     I  met  him. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  have  no  questions  to  ask  the  Colonel. 

H.  A.  SUBILLA., 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Upon  what  article  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  This  is  upon  the  same  article.  Perhaps  we  oueht 
to  make  a  formal  application  to  the  Senate  for  leave  to  introduce  ^is 
witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  object  to  any  further  testimony  on  this 
specification.  They  have  already  had  five  witnesses.  If  the  Senate  is 
going  to  open  the  door  to  all  the  witnesses  they  desire  to  ofier,  of  course 
the  managers  can  stand  it;  I  certainly  can. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  state  to  the  Senate  that  I  desire  to  make  ap- 
plication f(^  leave  to  introduce  additional  witnesses  upon  this  specifica- 
tion. I  have  not,  of  course,  had  time  to  make  any  written  application 
upon  this  matter,  but  I  desire  to  make  application  to  the  Senate  to  call 
Mr,  Subilia  upon  this  specification  for  the  purpose  of  showing  by  him 
that  when  he  was  in  court  on  the  third  day  of  the  term  during  the  trial 
of  the  default  foreclosure  cases  of  Maderliner  vs.  Subilia,  that  the  Judge 
was  sober;  it  has  been  testified  by  Mr.  Webber,  that  it  came  on  imme- 
diately after  the  Wildt  matter.  I  also  ask  leave  to  call  Mr.  Herman 
Seiter,  the  barber  of  New  Ulm,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  by  him  -that 
at  noon  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  of  court,  he  shaved  Judge  CJox; 
that  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober;  that  he  could  notice  no  smell  of 
liquor  on  his  breath;  that  he  also  shaved  him  again  the  third  day  of  the 
term  of  court,  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  was  then  sober. 

I  ask,  further,  leave  of  the  Senate  to  call  Mr.  Blanchard,  tlie  clerk  of 
court  up  there,  with  a  calendar,  to  show  the  number  of  cases  that  really 
was  on  the  calendar,  the  nature  of  each  case,  what  cases  were  continued, 
and  for  what  reasons,  to  rebut  the  testimony  that  has  been  introduced 
here  that  the  whole  calendar  was  disposed  of  by  the  attorneys  continu- 
ing the  cases  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Judge.  I  ^ill  state^that 
I  can  call  all  of  these  three  witnesses  to-night,  and  ask  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  introduce  this  testimony.  It  will  not,  I  apprehend,  take  more 
than  twenty  minutes. 

The  President  pro  tern.     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  to  be  a  very  un- 
fair rule  so  far  as  its  application  to  the  management  of  this  case  is  con- 
cerned. We  were  distinctly  informed  by  this  Senate,  by  a  rule,  that  we 
were  to  be  limited  to  five  witnesses  on  each  article,  and  we  governed 
ourselves  accordingly.  Now,  it  is  well  understood  that  sometimes  a  case 
is  won  or  lost  by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers,  other  circumstances  being 
equal.    The  tactics  of  the  defense  seem  to  be  to  ignore  that  rule,  entire- 
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ly.  Already  we  have  seen  eight  witnesses  subpoenaed  and  brought  here 
to  one  article  without  the  leave  or  license  of  the  Senate,  and  now  we  see 
eight  more  to  another  article,  on  both  of  which  articles  the  State  has 
b^n  limited  to  five  witnesses.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fair 
method  of  treating  the  prosecution  in  this  case,  to  allow  eight  witnesses 
to  the  respondent  and  to  pennit  the  State  to  prove  their  side  of  the  case 
by  only  five  witnesses  upon  the  same  facts. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  State  called  their  five  witnesses  upon  this  article 
they  called  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  whole  term,  Mr.  Webber,  Mr.  Lind, 
I  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Somervilie  and  Mr.  Blanchard.  Now  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  witnesses  who  were  present  during  the  whole  of  tiiat 
term  of  court.  We  have  some  witnesses,  like  Mr.  Brownell,  who  were 
there  the  first  day;  we  have  other  witnesses  that  were  there  a  couple  of 
days.  I  also  omitted  to  ask  leave  of  the  Senate  to  introduce  the  testi- 
mony o^  John  C.  Wright,  one  of  the  jurors  who  were  there.  I  omitted 
that ;  that  would  be  four  witness,  I  ask  leave  to  introduce.  Senators 
will  have  noticed  already  that  our  testimony  id  of  that  character,  that 
we  cannot  have  men  who  were  around  there  the  whole  term.  We  have 
men  like  Col.  Baason  who  came  there  in  the  beginning,  and  saw  him  at 
the  closing;  we  have  men  like  Mr.  Sturgis  who  were  there  only  on  the 
last  afternoon;  we  have  other  men  like  Mr.  Brownell  who  was  there  oh 
the  first  afternoon.  Consequently,  it  is  putting  us  to  a  disadvantage  I 
claim,  to  confine  us  to  the^same  number  of  witnesses  as  the  prosecution, 
because  they  had  their  choice  of  witnesses,  and  brought  here  men  with 
whom  they  could  go  through  the  whole  term.  Certainly  to  put  us  on 
an  equal  rooting  wi^th  them,  so  far  as  the  number  of  witnesses  is  con- 
cerned, the  nature  and  character  of  the  witnesses  we  have  being  only 
as  to  a  part  of  the  term,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us,  probably,  to  have 
more  tnan  five  witnesses.  We  could  not  prove  any  one  occasion 
by  more  than  two  witnesses,  while  they  have  five  for  the  whole  term 
ail  the  way  through.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  equalise  it  is  no  injustice 
at  all;  it  is  a  matter  that  follows  itself.  An  accusation,  gentlemen,  is 
easily  made,  and  it  is  easy  to  introduce  proof  in  support  of  it;  but  it  is 
far  harder  to  disprove  it.  When  the  prosecution  framed  this  case  they 
knew  what  they  could  prove.  They  had  the  making  of  the  case  in  their 
hand.  They  had  the  making  of  the  proof  in  their  hands,  as  to  whether 
they  would  cover  only  one  day  or  cover  three.  Now  they  found  that 
they  could  find  witnesses  that  could  swear  to  all  three,  and  they  intro- 
duced them.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  witnesses  that  were  there 
during  the  whole  term  of  court.  There  are  none  of  these  witnesses  that 
have  testified  to  being  there  during  the  whole  term  of  court;  Mr,  Peter- 
son being  there  only  the  first  and  third  day,  just  a  little  while  the.  first 
day,  and  a  part  of  the  third;  Mr.  Robinson,  the  foreman  of  the.  jury  in 
that  one  case,  only  part  of  the  second  day  and  the  evening  of  tne  first. 
We  had  to  distribute  them  over  in  that  way,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  the  most  'glaring  act  of  injustice  to  tell  the  respondent  now, 
because  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  witnesses  that  were  present  during 
the  whole  term  of  court,  that  he  could  not  introduce  more  than  five  wit- 
nesses against  the  five  witnesses  of  the  State.  I  suppose  it  is  the  facts 
in  this  case  that  the  Senate  desire  to  get  at,  whether  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  respondent  are  true  or  not. 

The  P«P81DENT  pro  tern.  The.  rule  restricts  the  number  of  witnesses 
to  five,  unless  the  Senate  otherwise  orders;  what  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate? 

Senator  Hinds.    I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  counsel  for^he  re- 
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Sj^ndent)  if  Ihey  have  any  other  application  to  make  except  upon  th4 
aidmiBsion  of  the  additional  witnesses  that  they  have  named. 

Mr.  Arctander,  On  this  article  ? 

Senatot  Hinds.     On  any  article. 

Mr.  AncTANDER.  Yes,  I  think  we  have  two  or  three  articles  upon 
which  we  shall  have  more  witnesses  hereafter.  I  will  state  that  the 
Senate  has  already  seen  this  afternoon  that  there  are  articles  upon  which 
we  have  only  from  two  to  four  witnesses,  and  there  are  articles  upon 
which  we  shall  call  no  witnesses  at  all,  articles  that  the  State  claims  to 
have  proven  its  case  upon  ;  I  do  not  mean  any  of  those  that  were  dis- 
missed, but  some  of  those  that  were  sustained, — upon  which  we  shall 
inttt)duce  no  witnesses;  and  we  shall  ask  leave  to  transpose  our  witnessee, 
and  bring  them  forward  to  places  where  they  will  do  us  the  most  good. 

Senator  Mealy.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  respondent  be  al- 
lowed to  introduce  the  four  witnesses  mentioned.  It  seems  to  nae,  upon 
the  explanation  that  counsel  has  made,  that  it  would  be  nothing  more 
than  fair  to  do  so. 

Senator  Shalleen.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
how  many  witnesses  have  been  summoned,  and  how  many  they  expect 
to  produce? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  figured  them  over  this  morning,  Mr.  Senator,  and 
I  think  upon  articles  outside  of  the  eighteenth  article,  that  we  have 
seventy  witnesses  subpaonaed. 

Senator  Shalleen.  I  have  been  informed' that  the  State  had  only 
fifty-four  in  all. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  know  how  many  the  State  has  had,  but  we 
are  entitled  to  as  many  as  they. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  had  eight  on  one  article,  and  now  you  want 
nine  on  another. 

Senator  Castle.     Mr.  President,  what  is  the  motion? 

The  President  pro  tem.    Senator  Mealy  moves  that  the  respondent  be 

Eirmitted  to  introduce  upon  this  article  the  four  witnesses  flientioned  by 
r.  Arctander. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  second  that  motion  ;  and  I 
deem  it  proper  just  now,  as  I  moved  a  similar  one  this  forenoon  or  after- 
noon, to  say  that  I  anticipated  just  this  position;  and  when  I  was  re- 
minded in  the  beginning  of  this  investigation  b}^  Senator  Hinds  that  the 
managers  were  satisfied  with  five  witnesses,  I  made  the  enquiry,  "  But 
will  they  be  satisfied,  if  the  Senate  chooses,  when  the  defense  comes  on, 
to  introduce  more  witnesses,  and  they  are  allowed  to  do  so  ?  "  I  antici- 
pated the  trouble.  I  think,  as  I  said  before,  if  we  had  in  the  beginning 
thrown  the  doors  open,  it  would  have  been  better  even  as  a  matter  of 
economy.  I  should  not,  when  these  witnesses  are  here  ready  to  testify, 
and  we  are  present  to  listen,  feel  at  all  justified  in  throwing  the  evidence 
out.     I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  witnesses 
be  heard;  as  many  as  favor  the  application  say  "aye,"  the  contrary  "no." 
It  is  carried.  < 

Mr.  Arctander.    1  can  proceed,  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Mr.  Subelia,  Where  do  you  reside? 

A.    In  New  Ulm,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ?    A.     Milling  business;  merchant  miller. 

Q.     When  did  you  first  get  acquainted  ^vith  Judge  Cox? 

A.     It  will  be,  next  August,  22  yeara. 

Q.    Twenty-two  years  next  August?    A.    Yee^fedbyGoogle 


Q.    Have  you  known  bim  intimately  eince  Hiat  time? 

A.  Ob,  I  have  met  him  very  often  ]  may  be  more  than  a  bnoifaad 
tunes, 

Q.  I  will  aak  you  to  Btate  whethec  or  not  yon  wece  p]!etent  thndng 
anytime  of  the  term  of  court  held  by  Judge  Cox  in  the  month  of  Mayj 
1881,  in  New  Ulm,  Brown  county. 

A.  If  it  was  in  the  case  where  I  was  a  witness  on  Hie  Madedisieilor- 
doauie  I  was  present,  but  not  unless. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  present  as  a  witness  in.  the  foreclosure  qssq  of 
Maderliner  against  your  propei*ty? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     You  don't  remember  the  time  it  was? 

A.     I  don't  remember  the  day  or  date. 

Q.  But  you  have  never  been  a  witness  in  more  than  one  £EuraclofiQire 
case? 

A-    Only  once. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  condition  of  the  Judge  wsaa  thft 
time  you  were  there  in  court,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety. 

A.  I  was  there  probably  5  or  10  minutes,  and  I  did  not  see,any  thing 
out  of  the  way;  I  suppose  your  question  has  relation  to  his  sobciety  or 
drunkenness. 

Q.     How  is  that? 

A.     I  expect  your  question  is  in  regard  to  his  sobriety. 

Q.     Yes;  his  sobriety  at  that  time. 

A.  Well,  I  took  him  to  be  perfectly  sober  at  that  time,  when  I  nftk 
in  court. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  or  different  inliis  appearance  at  that 
time  from  other  times  when  you.  have  been  with  him  and  known  him 
to  be  perfectly  sober? 

A.    He  was  sitting  there  erect. 

Q.     Was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  or  face? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  anything;  no,  sir, 

Q.    Nothing  different  from  these  other  ooeasiens? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  manner  or  actions,  if  he  did  sn«ak 
anything  or  do  anything  while  you  were  there,  that  indicated  anything 
difierent  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  that  he  did  speak  anything. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  that  he  did  say  anything.? 

A.     I  am  sure  he  did  not  question  me. 

CBQSStEXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  simply  looked  at  him,  Mr.  Subilia.?    A-    Ypiu 

Q.  You  had  no  conversation  with  him  ? 

A.  Had  no  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Yon  were  there. five  or  ten  minutes? 

A.  Yes,  about  ten  minutes. 

Q.  And  then  passed  out  ? 

A.  And  then  I  went  again  to  my  office. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it? 

A.  That  is  all  I  know  about  him  then. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  at  other  times  when  he  has  been  intoxicated? 

A.  Wellj  to  answer  that  question  I  should  like  to  state  mv^efinitUMi 
of  intoxication;  it  might  differ  from  other  people's.       gtzed  by  V^       ^ 
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Q.  Well,  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  so  that  it  was  manifested  on 
him? 

A.  To  answer  that  question  intelligently  and  satisfactorily  to  myself, 
I  must  request  the  court  to  allow  me  to  give  some  words  of  explanation. 
If  I  can  go  on,  I  will. 

Q.     Yes. 

A.  I  have  known  Judge  Cox  some  twenty-two  years,  and  met  him 
very  often,  certainly  over  100  times  during  that  period;  and  I  found, 
very  often,  the  temper  and  character  of  Judge  (5)x  differing  entirely. 
At  one  time  I  found  him  earnest,  silent,  cold,  scarcely  noticing;  some- 
times I  found  him  talkative,  jocose,  generous,  friendly,  gentlemanly;  and 
whether  that  was  caused  by  the  influence  of  liquor,  I  cannot  tell ;  the 
court  may  decide,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  know,  for  a  fact,  that  you  ever  saw  him  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  swear  to  it;  I  couldn't  swear  it  was  the  influence  of 
the  liquor  which  caused  that  state  of  mind. 

Q.    You  never  saw  him  drink  any  liquor,  have  you? 

A.    'Oh,  ves;  drank  with  him, 

Q.     Mucfe  or  little? 

A.     Well,  I  never  drink  more  than  one  glass  when  I  drink. 

Q.    With  him? 

A.    With  hirn. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  say  for  a  fact  that  you  have  ever  seen  him  un* 
der  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say  that. 

JOHN  K.  WRIGHT. 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

By  Mr.  Arctander.  » 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Sleepy  Eye,  Brown  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    Livery  business. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  E.  St.  JuUen  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    For  how  long  a  time  did  you  know  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  known  him  for  16  years;  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted about  12  years. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  were  present  in  attendance 
upon  this  term  of  court  in  Brown  county,  in  the  month  of  May,  1881. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  your  business  there  ? 

A.     I  was  subpoenaed  as  a  juror. 

Q.    Summoned  as  a  juror  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  were  you  in  attendance  during  that  term 
of  court  ? 

A.  I  was  there  from  the  first  morning  until  just  right  away  after  din- 
ner of  the  last  day. 

Q.    Just  a  little  after  dinnei  of  the  last  day? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  first  day  in  the  morning,  were  you  there  before  court 
opened  ?  ^         i 

A.      Yes.  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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Q.    Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  when  he  came  in? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  When  he  came  driving  up  to  the  court  you  saw  him  then,  did 
you? 

A.    Ye». 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  his  condition  was  at  that  timfi  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     I  thought  he  was  sober. 

Q.     You  thought  he  was  sober? 

A.    Just  the  same  as  I  had  always  seen  him. 

Q.     What  is  that? 

A.    Just  the  same  as  I  had  always  seen  him. 

j^.     Had  you  any  doubt,  at  the  time,  that  he  was  sober  ? 

A.     No,  Rxr. 

Q.     Have  you  any  now  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Howard  against  Manderfeldt,  were 
yqn  present  in  court  during  that  day  ? 

A.     Yes,  that  was  the  first  aftern(X)n. 

ft.  Yes,  that  was  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day.  What  was  his  con- 
dition that  afternoon  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

*A.     He  was  sober. 

4J.     Any  change  from  what  there  had  been  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  looked  a  little  better  than  he  did  in  the  morning;  he 
looked  cleaner. 

Q.  Then,  in  the  morning  when  he  came  there,  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  him,  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned  ? 

A.  Well,  he  had  not  shaved  for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  had  rode  that 
fin*  and  it  mussed  him  up;  he  looked  as  though  he  was  considerably 
mussed. 

Q.     Was  there  anything  wild  in  his  actions  during  that  afternoon? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     No  incoherency  in  his  speech? 

A.     No,  sir;  nothing  that  I  noticed. 

Q.    Were  you  in  court  in  the  evening,  when  the  jury  came  in? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  day  what  portion  of  the  time  did  you  spend  in 
court? 

A.    All  the  time  that  court  was  sitting. 

Q.  All  the  time  that  court  was  sitting;  what  was  his  condition  on 
that  di^  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety? 

A.    Sober. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  rulings  in  the  case  that  was  tried  there  that  day 
as  the  case  went  along? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  did  he  talk,  at  the  time  he  did  talk? 

A.  Just  the  same  as  I  had  seen  him  before  in  court;  I  couldn't  see 
any  difference  in  that  term  of  court  from  any  other. 

Q.     You  have  seen  him  at  other  different  terms  of  court,  have  you? 

A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  him  at  two  or  three  difterent  terms  of  court 
while  he  was  pra6ticing  law,  and  since  he  became  Judge. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  virtually  covered  it;  but  I  will  ask  whether 
there  was  anything  in  his  manner,  conduct  or  language  in  those  two 
days  peculiar  or  different  from  what  you  have  seen  at  other  days? 

k.    No,  there  was  nothing  different. 

171  Digitized  by  Google 
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Q.     Did  you  see  him  the  third  day  ?    A.    That  wag  the  last  day  ? 

Q.    Yes.     A.    Yes  ;  I  saw  him  in  the  morning. 

Q.    What  was  he  doing  that  morning? 

A.  He  called  the  court  to  order  ;  I  was  there  when  he  called  i 
court,  and  was  there  after  dinner  ;  I  just  went  up  after  the  court  m 
9alled. 

Q.    You  went  up  after  dinner,  after  the  court  was  called  ?     A«     Y5l 

Q.     Were  you  in  there  any  length  of  time  in  the  afternoon? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     How  long?    A.     Oh,  a  very  few  minutes. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wi!dt?    A.     No,  not  particularii 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Joe  Schneider?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q;    Was  he  there  in  the  coui*t  room  during  the  time  you  were  then 

A.     I  think  he  was  ;  I  wouldn't  be  positive. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  forenoon,  how  long  a  time  did  yoa  stay  in  the  con 
room? 

A.     Pretty  much  the  whole  of  the  forenoon. 

Q.     Law  questions  coming  up  there  to  be  argued  before  the  Judge 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  his  condition  was  doriag  thi 
day  in  the  forenoon  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.  He  was  just  the  same  as  he  had  been  through  the  rest  of  the  ten 
of  court ;  so  far  as  I  could  see  everything  was  all  straight. 

Q,.    Everything  was  all  straight,  so  far  as  you  could  see  ? 

A.    Yes. 
.  Q.    Well,  what  would  you  say  as  to  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  the 
at  that  time? 

A.     He  was  sober. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar,  or  anything  different  in  his  actioi! 
language,  conduct  or  appearance  that  day  from  what  you  have  seen  hii 
at  other  terms  of  court  ? . 

A.     No,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  when  he  was  not  sober?   A.    YeB 

Q.    You  have;  often  ? 

A.  'Well,  I  wouldn't  say  often;  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  when  3 
thought  he  was  a  little  off. 

Q.  Simply  "a  little  off;"  haven't  you  seen  him  when  you  thought  b 
was  drunk  ? 

A.     No;  I  have  not  seen  him  when  I  would  say  he  was  really  drunk 

Q.     Well,  how  many  times  ? 

A.     Well,  I  can't  say  as  to  the  number  of  times. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  perfectly  sober  during  all  the  times  you  sbm 
him  here  in  court  ? 

A.    So  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  particular  attention  to  see  whether  he  was  sober  (M 
not? 

A.     Well,  yes;  I  looked  at  him. 

Q.    Well,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  he  was  sobelf 

A.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  was  sober  or  oo^ 
because  I  supposed  he  was  perfectly  sober  i 

Q.     You  had  no  conversation  with  him  in  court  ?  •  j 

A.  I  never  saw  the  man  drunk  in  court  in  my  life,  and  I  have  l»* 
reason  to  think  he  was  drunk  then.  ^  j 
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Q.     And  you  had  no  conversation  with  him  in  court  then  ? 

A.     No,  not  in  the  court  house;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  answered  the  counsel  here  that  there  were  law  ques- 
tions raised  there  on  the  first  day;  what  were  those  questions? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  didn't  give  particular 
attention  to  the  questions. 

Q.     Well,  how  do  you  know  they  were  law  questions  ? 

A.     Well,  they  cited  law  and  the  Questions  were  raised. 

Q.     Well,  who  cited  any  law  the  third  day  ? 

A.  Oh,  they  were  just  merely  bringing  up  some  cases;  Mr.  Webber, 
I  think. 

Q.     What  cases  was  he  bringing  up  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  cases  were;  I  know  there  was  one 
case,  Mr.  Lind  and  Mr.  Webber, — that  their  cases  were  called. 

Q.     And  they  were  continued,  were  they,  put  over  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  that  is  what  you  mean  by  law  questions  coming  up  ? 

A.  Well,  they  were  talking  there  very  considerably,  and  questions 
were  being  discussed. 

Q.     You  don't  know  what  the  questions  were  that  were  raised  there  ? 

A.     No;  I  was  not  paying  much  attention. 

Q.     Did  you  take  any  interest  in  the  court  anyway  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  took  considerable  interest  in  the  court. 

Q.     You  were  attending  there  simply  as  a  juror  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  was  summoned  as  a  juror. 

Q.     Well,  how  many  days  did  you  serve  as  a  juror? 

A.  All  except  the  last  day;  I  was  discharged  at  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  and  I  failed  to  catchjthe  train,  and  so  had  to  go  back  to  the 
court  house. 

Q.     You  keep  a  livery  stable  at  Sleepy  Eye? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  your  livery  team  that  brought  the  Judge  to  New  Ulm  that 
morning? 

A.     No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Mealy. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  there  the  first,  second  and  part  of  the  third 
day  of  that  term  of  court? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  you  saw  nothing  indicating  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk? 

A.     No,  sir;  in  court. 

By  Senator  Campbell. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  enquire  of  you,  Mr.  Wright,,  whether  your  part- 
ner has  not  testified  in  this  case? 

A.    Sir? 

Q.     Have  you  a  partner  in  the  livery  business? 

A.     I  have  a  partner. 

Q,  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  been  a  witness  on  the  other  side  of 
this  case? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     It  is  not  the  same  party  Senator. 

Senator  Campbell.  It  was  not  one  of  your  teams  that  brought  Judge 
Cox  over  there? 

The  Witness.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No,  sir:  I  asked  him  that  question.  [To  the 
witness].    Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  out  of  court  during  that 
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A.    Well,  I  saw  him  slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  yes. 

Q.    Slightly? 

A    Yes,  I  don't  think  he  was  very  tight. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.     Well,  it  was  after  court  adjourned  one  evening. 

Q.    What  evening? 

A.     I  think  it  was  the  second  evening. 

Q.     Where  was  it? 

A.     He  was  down  at  the  Merchants  Hotel. 

Q.     In  the  bar  room? 

A.    No,  I  met  him  in  the  office. 

Q.    You  met  him  in  the  office  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  yoxx  go  out  with  him  that  evening? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     What  time  of  night  was  it  ? 

A.     This  was  before  sundown. 

Q.    The  evening  of  the  second  day,  before  sundown  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Wasn't  court  held  that  evening? 

A.    The  second  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     I  think  not;  I  wouldn't  be  positive,  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  saw  him  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  about  sundown  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  it  was  before  sundown. 

Q.    It  was  before  sundown  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  office  when  I  thought  he  was  under  the  inflo.- 
ence  of  liquor. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  that  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  had  no  doubt. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  now  about  his  being  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  ? 

A.    I  thought  so  at  that  time,  and  I  still  think  so. 

Q.     Any  other  time  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.  Not  that  I  noticed;  I  didn't  see  him  much  when  I  was  ddwxL 
town. 

Q.  You  happened  to  run  on  him  then,  and  he  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  simply  went  down  to  the  Merchants  to  see  a  person  who  had 
come  from  home,  and  I  met  Judge  Cox  there. 

By  Mr.ARCTANDER. 

Q.    You  say  that  he  was  slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  that 
time? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

HERMANN  SEITEB^ 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 
Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.    New  Ulm. 
Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 
A.    Barber. 


Q.    Were  you  a  barber  there  in  New  Ulm  last  May? 
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A.    Yes. 

Q.     Running  the  barber  shop  there  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  the  holding  of  the  term  of  court 
there  in  May  last,  the  general  term  of  court  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  saw  Judge  Cox  in  your  barber 
shop  the  first  day  of  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  was  the' first  day,  but  I  know  I  saw  him 
there  twice  during  that  time. 

Q.    During  the  term  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Well,  how  many  days  was  there  between  the  two  times  ? 

A.  Well,  probably  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  any  definite  time,  but  it 
was  probably,  I  should  say,  two  days  or  three  days  at  the  longest. 

Q.    Two  or  three  days,  or  three  days  at  the  longest  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  the  time  of  the  week  that  yoa 
saw  him  the  first  time,  whether  or  not  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week. 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  anything  about  that  because  I  am 
not  certain,  but  I  should  not  wonder  but  that  it  was  the  first. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  never  mind  what  you  should  not  wonder; 
we  don't  want  any  guesses  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  your  best  impression  as  to  what  time  it  was,  and 
then  the  Senate  will  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth  ? 

A.    The  first  or  second  day,  I  should  judge. 

Q.    The  first  or  second  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  says  he  has  no  recollection  or  remembranoe 
of  it.  It  is  not  proper  to  get  a  statement  from  a  witness  who  says  he 
has  no  inpresaion. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Why,  you  cannot  expect  a  witness  to  swear  absalu> 
tely  to  dates  or  hours,"  you  must  take  his  best  impression. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     If  he  has  anything  to  found  an  impression  upon. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  that  is  a  subject  for  cross-examination,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q.     Now,  at  this  first  time,  about  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  when 
Judge  Cox  was  in  the  shop. 

A.     Well,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock;  a  little  while  after  dinner. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  was  shaved  when  he 
came  in;  was  he  shaved  or*  was  he  unshaved  when  he  came  in ? 

A.     He  was  shaved  in  my  shop. 

Q.  Was  he  shaved  when  he  came  in;  did  he  have  a  couple  of  days 
growth  of  beard? 

A.  Well,  two  or  three  days  growth  I  should  think;  that  is  more 
than  I  can  recollect,  because  I  only  got  a  glimpse  of  him  th3  first  time; 
he  was  shaved  by  my  brother,  although  I  was  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  him,  right  at  the  next  chair;  as  he  was  not  quite  a  competent  man  I 
had  to  watch  him  very  closely  and  that  is  why  I  come  to  speak  about 
him  being  shaved  by  him. 

Q.  Now,  the  second  time  that  you  saw  him  there;  what  time  of  the 
day  was  that,  during  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    That  was  early  in  the  morning, 

Q.    Early  in  the  morning  ?  r^  ] 
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Q.     Now,  that  morning  did  you  shave  him  yourself? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     As  far  back  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.    You  were  born  in  New  Ulm,  weren't  you  ? 

A.     I  was  born  there,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  if  you  can,  what  his  condition  was  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety  at  these  two  times  that  he  was  in  your  shop,  dur- 
ing that  term  of  court? 

A.  Well,  in  fact  when  I  do  work  for  a  person  I  don't  pay  much  at- 
tention to  them,  but  I  could  observe,  and  I  didn't  see  any  signs  of  in- 
toxication about  him. 

Q.    Not  about  his  face  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  about  his  face. 

Q.     Nor  anything  about  his  actions  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  This  second  time,  did  you  notice  whether  or  not  his  breath  smel- 
led  of  liquor  ? 

A.     I  aid  not;  no,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    You  say  it  did  not,  or  that  you  did  not  notice  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  it;  it  might  have  smelled  of  liquor,  but  I  did  not 
notice  it.     I  can  only  speak  of  what  I  saw  myself. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that,  Hermann,  that  you  don't  remember  that  it 
smelled  of  liquor  or  not? 

A.     I  can't  only  state  what  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  smelled  of  liquor  at  that  time  or 
not? 

A.     I  do  not  remember;  if  he  had  smelled  like  liqtior 

Q.  Well,  you  simply  don't  remember  whether  it  did  or  not.  The  first 
time  you  said  you  did  not  shave  him  yourself? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  was  shaved  by  a  brother  of  mine, 

■Q,     I  suppose  you  paid  but  little  attention  to  him. 

A.  Well,  I  paid  as  much  attention  to  him  as  was  necessary  to  per- 
form my  duty. 

Q.     Well,  about  his  condition  you  paid  but  little  attention  to  him. 

A.  W^ell,  I  paid  that  much  attention  to  him;  I  knew  who  I  was 
waiting  on,  and  I  paid  that  much  attention  to  him  that  I  knew  whether 
he  was  sick  or  whether  he  was  well;  but  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  watch  his  actions. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  whether  he  was  sick  or  well  ? 

A.     No,  I  could  only  judge  by  his  look. 

Q.  Well,  you  couldn't  judge  by  his  looks  whether  he  was  sick  or 
well;  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it  you  shaved  him? 

A.    That  was  right  after  I  opened  the  shop. 

Q.     How  early  would  that  be  ? 

A.     About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  were  going  to  say  when  you  were  interrupted 
"  if  he  had  smelled  of  liquor,"  what  were  you  about  to  say? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that;  that  question  has  been  ruled 
upon  once  or  twice. 

Ml.  Arctbnder.    It  seems  to  me  the  witness  has  a  right  to  explain. 
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If  it  is  incompetent  the  Senate  can  strike  it  out.  The  counsel  cannot 
shut  his  mouth  in  any  manner. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  simply  stated  that  if  he  had  smelled  of  li- 
quor,  

The  Witness.  I  merely  wanted  to  say  that  if  he  had  smeUed  of 
liquor 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Well,  you  needn't  state  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.  [To  the  witness.]  You  needn't  let  him  bluff  you 
in  that  way;  he  don't  run  this  thing.     [laughter.] 

The  Witness.  I  merely  wanted  to  say  that  if  he  smelled  like  liquor, 
I  could  not  say  that  he  was  not  intoxicated,  because  I  swore  to  come  up 
here  and  tell  the  truth,  and  if  he  smelled  like  liquor  I  could  not  sit  here 
and  say  that  It  was  the  truth  that  the  man  appeared  to  me  to  be  sober 
or  was  not  intoxicated. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  remember  now  whether  he  smelled  of  liquor  or 
not;  you  don't  remember  ? 

A.  No,  that  is  what  I  would  say,  that  if  he  smelled  of  liquor  I 
should  think  he  had  been  drinking. 

Q.     Well,  you  don't  know  whether  he  smelled  of  liquor  or  not  ? 

A.     No;  I  didn't  notice  anything. 

Q.     Well,  you  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not? 

A.  Well,  he  might  have  smelled  like  it  but  I  did  not  detect 
anything. 

Q.     Well,  do  you  remember  whether  he  did  smell  like  liquor  or  not  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  that  I  smelled  anything. 

Q.     Well,  do  you  remember  that  you  didn't  smell  any  Mquor? 

A.     I  remember  that  I  didn't  smell  any  liquor. 

Q.    What  makes  you  remember  that? 

A.  Because  when  I  first  heard  of  the  impeachment  case  I  thought 
of  the  matter  right  away  and  thought  the  matter  over  that  he  was  in 
my  business.  | 

Q.    That  he  was  in  your  shop? 

A.  Yes.  I  thought  it  over  and  I  recalled  the  time  to  my  mind;  that 
is  the  only  reason. 

Q.  And  then  you  remembered  that  he  didn't  smell  of  liquor  at  that 
time,  did  you  ? 

A.    Well,  I  simply  say  that  I  didn't  smell  any  liquor. 

Q.    What  did  his  breath  smell  like? 

A.  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  him.  When  I  shave  a  man  all  I 
am  after  is  my  ten  cents. 

Q.  Well  you  say  it  didn't  smell  of  liquor;  what  did  it  smell  like? 
Did  you  smell  his  breath  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want;  if  you  didn't  smell  his  breath  you  don't  know 
whether  it  smelled  of  liquor  or  not;  if  you  didn't  smell  his  breath  you 
don't  know  what  it  smelled  like. 

Mr.  Allis.  If  he  didn't  smell  his  breath,  he  knew  he  could  not  have 
been  eating  onions  or  drinking  whisky. 

A.  blanchard 

Re-called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Blanchard,  you  are  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Brown 
county,  I  bdieve  ?  .^^^^^^^  ,^  Googk 


A.    Yes. 

Q.    The  book  you  have  there  is  the  calendar  of  court? 

A.    Yes,  this  is  the  court  calendar.    [Referring  to  book  which 
held  in  his  hand.]  J 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  turn  to  the  calendar  for  the  May  term  of  1|| 
and  state  to  me,  after  refreshing  your  memory  from  the  calendar,  tdt 
cases  there  were  on  the  calendar  there  at  that  term? 

A.    The  first  case  was  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt. 

Q.     What  disposition  was  made  of  that  case  at  that  term  ? 

A.     It  was  tried  by  a  jury. 

Q.     What  was  the  second  case? 

A.    The  second  case  was  Charles  Hughes  and  Greorge  McCarthy. 

Q.    Hughes  vs.  McCarthy  ;  what  disposition  was  made  of  that? 

A.  The  final  disposition  of  it  was  that  the  plaintiff  moved  to  anM 
the  complaint,  provided  he  would  pay  the  term  costs,  and  then  contifli 
the  suit  to  the  next  term. 

Q.    That  was  continued  by  order  of  the  court  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     On  account  of  the  amendment? 

A.  Yes,  and  the  attorney  requested  it  too.  The  attorney  for  li 
defendant,  Mr.  Thompson,  asked  leave  to  amend  the  complaint,  but  11 
Somerville  opposed  the  motion.  , 

Q.    He  asked  leave  to  amend  the  complaint?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  he  opposed  the  motion,  but  it  was  granted  ? 

A.    The  motion  was  granted  bv  order  of  the  court.  i 

Q.    And  the  other  attorney  asked  leave  to  have  it  go  over? 

A.  Because  he  had  amended  his  complaint  and  wanted  time  f 
answer. 

Q.     He  didn't  have  time  to  answer  ? 

A.     No,  that  was  it. 

Q.     Now,  the  third  case,  what  was  that? 

A,    Augustus  Hermann  vs.  John  Lee  and  Charles  Berg. 

Q.    Who  were  the  attorneys  in  that  case  ? 

A.  John  Lind,  plaintiff's  attorney,  and  J.  M.  Thompson  for  the  dt 
fendant. 

Q.     What  disposition  was  made  of  that  case?  I 

A.    That  was  continued  by  consent  of  counsel. 

Q.     Now  what  was  number  four? 

A.    John  Youngman  vs.  Charles  Lent. 

Q.    W^hat  was  done  in  that  case;  who  were  attorneys  in  that  case? 

A.  J.  M.  Thompson,  attorney  for  plaintiff,  and  6.  W.  Somerville,  4l> 
torney  for  defendant. 

Q.    What  was  done  in  that  case  ? 

A.     Tried  by  a  jury  and  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Q.    What  was  the  next  case  on  the  calenoar  ? 

A.     Pfaender  &  Miller  vs.  German  Priton.  j 

Q,    Who  were  the  attorneys  in  that  case? 

A.    George  Kuhlnian,  plaintiff's  attorney,  and  J.  M.  ThompBon,  j 
ney  for  the  defendant. 

Q.     What  was  done>with  that  case  ? 

A.  On  the  preliminary  call  Mr.  Kuhlman  made  a  proposition  toj 
amend  the  complaint,  and  afterwards  it  was  continued  by  consent. 

Q.    The  complaint  was  amended,  was  it? 

A.     No,  there  was  nothing  done  with  it;  they  continued  it  by  ' 
afterwards. 

Q.    What  is  the  next  case  ? 

A.    Henry  Meyer  vs.  the  New  Ulm  Sugar  Manu&ctttiing  0>. 
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Q.    What  number  is  that  ?    A.     No.  six. 

Q^     Who  were  the  attorneys  in  that  case? 

A.  John  Land,  attorney  for  plaintiff;  B.  F.  Webber,  attorney  for  de- 
fendant. 

Q.     What  was  done  with  that  case?     A.    That  was  continued. 

Q.    Well,  what  is  the  next? 

A.  The  next  is  Bernard  Blomke  vs.  John  Michaud;  that  is  case 
No.  7. 

Q.    What  was  done  in  that  case?    A.    That  was  dismissed. 

Q.     After  argument?    A.    Yes;  after  paying  costs. 

Mr.  Manner  Dunn.    After  argument?    He  didn't  say  so. 

The  Witness.  No;  did  you  say  after  argument?  There  was  no  argu- 
ment.    It  was  dismissed. 

Q.    What  was  the  next  case? 

A.  Fridoli  Maderliner  versus  John  Bellam,  B.  P.  Webber,  attorney 
for  the  plaintiff;  no  appearance  for  defendant. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  was  the  Maderliner  case? 

The  Witness.     Yes,  a  decree  of  foreclosure. 

Q.    That  is  the  foreclosure  case  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Subilia? 

A.  Yes.  Number  9  is  the  same,  only  different  defendants;  Max. 
Henschen  and  others,  were  defendants. 

Q.    And  those  cases  were  disposed  of,  prpof  taken? 

A.  Only  one  decree  was  made;  the  decree  was  signed  afterwards  and 
entered  up.    No.  10  is  the  Rosalia  Wildt  vs.  John  Wildt  case. 

Q.    What  was  the  nature  of  that  case? 

A.    That  was  divorce. 

Q.  Is  that  the  motion  that  was  spoken  of  here;  was  it  put  on  the 
calendar  in  that  way? 

A,  It  was  put  on  the  calendar  in  this  way  :  Title  of  the  case; 
Charles  F.  Webber,  attorney  for  the  plaintiff;  no  appearance  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  the  motion  that  was  men- 
tioned here? 

A.  Yes;  that  is  the  same  motion  for  contempt  of  court.  The  elev- 
enth case  is  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  Blasius  Haale. 

Q.    What  kind  of  case  was  that?    A.    A  bastardy  case. 

Q,    What  was  done  with  that?    A.     Stricken  from  the  calendar. 

Q.    What  is  the  next  case? 

A.    State  of  Minnesota  against  Jacob  Dhein. 

Q.    What  was  the  nature  of  that  case?    A.     Bastardy. 

Q.    Who  were  the  attorneys  in  that  case? 

A.  B.  F.  Webber,  attorney  for  the  plaintiff;  and  John  Lind,  attorney 
for  the  defendant. 

Q.  Were  those  the  only  cases  and  matters  on  the  calendar  at  that 
term?    A.    They  were. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     What  was  done  with  that  last  case? 

A.    The  Witness.     It  was  continued. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Continued  by  consent? 

A.  It  was  not  continued  by  consent,  hardly;  it  was  put  off  on  ac- 
count of  giving  the  attorney  for  the  county  a  chance  to  settle  the  matter 
The  county  commissioners  gave  him  leave  to  settle,  if  he  could,  and  I 
think  that  the  defendant  in  the  case, — ^not  the  defendant  but  the  girl, 
did  not  appear  there;  the  young  man  wanted  to  settle  and  it  was  put 
off  on  that  account. 
Q.    And  that  ia  the  reason?    A.    Yes.  C^r^r^n]r> 
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Q.    Those  were  the  only  cases  on  that  calendar  ?    A.    Yes* 

Q.  Twelve  cases,  motions  and  all?  With  the  default  cases  and  mo- 
tions; there  were  twelve  in  all  ? 

A.     Just  twelve  cases  on  the  calendar  for  that  term. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  who  were  the  attorneys  in  the  first  case — I 
asked  you  if  Mr.  Lind  was  attorney  in  any  case  that  was  not  continued? 

A.  John  Lind  was  not  an  attorney  in  any  case  that  was  tried  that 
term. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  have  no  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Will  you  have  more  witnesses  to-night,  Mr. 
Arctander  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  all.  There  is  only  one  matter  that  I  want 
to  bring  up  and  I  am  not  very  particular  about  that.  I  suppose  the 
Senate  is  aware  that  on  Saturday,  when  the  Senate  adjourned,  there  was 
a  gentleman  present,  a  witness  made  this  charge,  whose  evidence  we 
took  before  the  reporter  to  be  read  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  deposition, — 
a  juryman  that  was  present,  simply  as  to  the  first  forenoon  of  the  term 
of  court.  His  name  was  John  Q.  A.  Currant.  If  there  is  no  objection 
to  it  I  would  like  to  offer  it  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  here  so  as  to  have 
it  read  by  the  reporter  and  go  into  the  minutes  as  part  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  would  be  only  ten  witnesses  on  that 
charge. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  dl. 

Mr.' Manager  Dunn.     That  would  be  a  small  number. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  if  you  think  so  we  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  any  more,  and  I  shall  object  to  more 
than  five  upon  any  article,  but  this  only  makes  ten  upon  this.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  more  the  Senate  will  allow  them. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  if  you  gentlemen  want  to  have  it  stricken 
out  the  Senate  will  do  what  it  thinks  proper. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  will  be  only  half  a  page  of  the  journal.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senators  with  reference  to  this  ?  The  managers  con- 
sented here  to  take  the  testimony  before  the  short-hand  reporter,  who 
has  taken  it  down,  becau^^e  the  witness  had  a  wife  at  home  that  was  sick. 

Senator  Campbell.    That  was  on  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  makes  another  witness  for  the  defense.  The 
State  has  been  confined  to  five,  and,  with  this  one,  they  will  now  have 
ten  on  this  article. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  this  testimony 
was  taken  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  has  not  been  introduced,  and  is  not  in  the 
case.     I  supposed  they  abandoned  it  when  they  did  not  introduce  it. 

Senator  Campbell.  We  had  a  sort  of  a  general  understanding  to  some 
extent,  I  don't  know  how  far  it  went,  that  we  should  not  limit  them; 
that  at  the  present  time  we  would  grant  them  such  extension  as  would 
be  right  and  proper.     I  move  that  the  testimony  be  admitted. 

Senator  Mealey.     I  second  that  motion. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  deposition 
taken  on  Saturday  be  admitted.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say 
aye. 

Senator  Miller.     As  I  understand,  this  is  the  ninth  witness  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    This  is  the  tenth. 

Senator  Miller.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  that  we  decide  this  question 
now^  for  we  have  not  a  quorum  here.    I  raise  the  question  now,  that  we 
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are  not  competent  to  decide  that  question.  I  have  no  objection  to  ad- 
mitting another  dozen  of  witnesses,  if  it  is  not  intended  to  limit  the 
other  side.  I  am  not  going  to  object,  but  I  claim  that  we  have  no  right 
at  this  time  to  decide  the  question. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  ask  what  question  the  Senator  raises. 
What  question  do  you  raise  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.  He  raises  the  question  that  there  is  not  a 
quorum  present. 

Senator  Powers.  I  believe  that  admitting  this  testimony  on  our  part 
is  a  mere  form.  I  think  ♦he  attorneys  on  the  part  of  the  management, 
and  of  the  respondent,  agreed  mutually  that  this  evidence  should  be 
taken.  I  think  there  was  an  understanding  to  that  effect,  and  a  tacit 
understanding  with  the  Senators  also.  I  think  it  is  a  mere  form.  It 
might  as  well  be  voted  on  here  as  to  admit  the  evidence. 

Senator  Campbell.  If  the  Senator  raises  the  question  that  there  is  no 
quorum,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair  if  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  no 
quorum. 

Senator  Miller.  I  raise  that  question,  because  I  presume  I  could 
defeat  it  in  no  other  way,  but  while  I  am  willing  to  allow  the  respon- 
dent to  have  three  or  four  witnesses  on  his  side 

Senator  Campbell.     I  object  to  anv  argument  on  either  side. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  gentleman  is  out  of  order. 

Senator  Powers.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  stands  adjourned  until  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


THIRTY-FIRST  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Mixn.,  Feb.  15,  1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
Wilson,  acting  as  President |)ro  tem. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Adams,  Buck,  C.  F.,  Case,  Clement,  GilfiUan,  C.  D.,  Hinds, 
Howard,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,  Langdon,  McCrea,  McLaugh- 
lin, Mealey,  Morrison,  Officer,  Peterson,  Shaller,  Simmons,  Wheat, 
White  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
bin>  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  managers  appointed  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  O.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L,. 
W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

B.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them* 

The  President  pro  tem.  Is  there  any  business  to  be  transacted  before 
proceeding  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  ?  If  not,  we  are  ready  to 
proceed. 
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Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  there  are  three  witaesses  that  have 
been  subpoenaed  for  the  respondent,  and  I  think  by  mistake.  I  desire 
to  have  the  witnesses  sworn,  so  that  they  can  get  their  per  diem  and 
mileage,  if  that  is  necessary. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.  I  will  state,  Mr.  President,  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  think,  under  the  order  of  the  court,  I  have  no  right  to 
certify  to  the  pay  of  a  witness,  unless  he  is  put  upon  the  stand.  I  will 
state  that  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  there  was  one  case  of  that 
kind,  and  I  declined  to  certify  to  his  account;  and  I  do  not  feel  myself 
authorized  to  certify  to  the  account  of  these  witnesses  unless  so  ordered 
by  the  Senate.  If  these  men  are  put  upon  the  stand  and  sworn,  I  can 
then  certify  to  their  account. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Will  it  obviate  your  objection  if  they  axe 
sworn  ? 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.  It  certainly  will.  If  the  respondent  is 
limited  to  five  witnesses  or  any  particular  number,  upon  any  article, 
why  these  witnesses  will  apply  on  that  number. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  we  are  willing  to  have  that  done. 

The  following  witnesses  were  then  sworn:  Charles  Berg,  M.  Pritzner, 
and  Joseph  Koehler. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Upon  what  article  are  these  witnesses  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Two  of  them  under  specification  seven  of  article 
seventeen,  and  one  under  article  eleven. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  had  nine  last  night  under  article  seventeen. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    This  makes  eleven  on  that  article. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Have  you  got  any  more? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  when  we  get  any  more  we  will  inform  you. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  any  farther  I  would  like  to  ask  leave 
to  have  introduced  the  testimony  of  the  witness  that  was  taken  here  on 
Saturday  last  upon  this  article  seventeen.  We  ask  to  have  the  evidence 
read,  and  that  it  go  into  the  record;  I  understand  the  reporter  who  took 
the  testimony  is  here. 

Senator  Mealey.  Senator  Campbell  made  a  motion  to  that  effect  last 
night,  and  as  he  is  not  here  now,  I  will  renew  that  motion. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  suppose  there  is  no  necessity  of  any  motion 
if  the  counsel  for  tne  state  consent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  merely  object  to  the  introduction  of  this 
evidence  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  rule  of  the  Senate 
limiting  the  number  of  the  wiinesses  to  five.  They  have  already  sworn 
eleven  witnesses  upon  this  article,  and  this  one  that  they  now  seek  to 
introduce  will  make  twelve.  We  simply  object  to  it  because  the  Senate 
have  formerly,  by  a  vote  in  secret  session,  refused  the  prosecution  the 
privilege  of  calling  a  witness  for  the  State,  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
verifying  the  record  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  because  we  nad  exhausted 
our  five  witnesses.  Now,  under  this  article  they  have  had  eleven  wit- 
nesses sworn  and  they  now  desire  this  one  more,  I  suppose  to  make  out 
the  round  dozen.     I  object  to  it  on  that  ground. 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  did  not  hear  any  second  to  the  motion. 

Senator  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  about  time  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  point  in  regard  to  witnesses.  Under  the  first  rule 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  five  witnesses  were  allowed  to  each  side;  but  this 
bringing  in  of  witnesses  here  that  do  not  amount  to  anything,  and  just 
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simply  take  the  oath  and  getting  pay,  it  seems  to  me  is  going  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  expense  to  the  State.  The  most  important  thing  about  the 
matter  is  that  we  have  been  here  a  long  time  and  I  for  one,  want  to  get 
through  with  this  matter  and  go  home;  I  presume  other  Senators  have 
the  same  feeling,  and  that  no  unnecessary  testimony  should  be  intro- 
duced. The  bringing  of  twelve  or  fifteen  witnesses  upon  one  article,  is 
not  going  to  answer  the  purpose  we  intended  by  the  rule  unless  you 
leave  put  some  of  the  articles,  and  do  not  intend  to  put  in  any  testimony 
under  them, — as  we  suggested  here  yesterday  or  day  before.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  leave  out  some  of  the  testimony,  and  not  to  produce  any  wit- 
nesses.   We  don't  want  to  stay  here  all  summer. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Does  the  motion  of  Senator  Mealey  meet 
with  a  second? 

Senator  Adams.    I  second  the  motion. 

Senator  C.  F.  Bock.    What  is  the  motion? 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  motion  was  that  the  deposition  of  a  cer- 
tain witness  be  read  at  this  time. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  I  think  there  was  not  a  quorum  present  at  the 
time  the  testimony  of  this  witness  was  taken  ana  that  it  was  taken  by 
consent  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  suppose  the  motion  would  simply  be  that  the 
defence  be  allowed  another  witness,  naming  him.  His  evidence  has 
been  taken,  of  course  by  consent,  supposing  at  the  time  that  he  was  one 
of  the  five  witnesses. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question?  As 
many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  testimony  will  say  aye; 
contrary,  no.  The  chair  is  unable  to  decide;  the  ayes  and  nays  will  be 
called. ' 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  I  will  inform  the  Senator  that  on  Saturday 
morning  the  deposition  of  a  man  was  taken  on  behalf  of  the  defence 
with  the  intention  of  introducing  it  as  evidence,  and  it  was  understood 
by  some  of  the  Senators  that  it  was  fo  be  introduced  as  one  of  the  five 
witnesses. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.    The  deposition  has  been  taken  and  is  here? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  testimony;  so  far  as  I 
am  itoncerned  I  don't  care  anything  about  the  rules;  I  want  to  get  at  the 
facts  in  this  matter.  If  there  is  any  rule  that  is  an  obstacle  to  getting 
the  facts  and  the  truth  in  this  matter,  why  I  move  to  suspend  the  rule. 
I  want  to  know  all  about  this  matter;  and  if  this  witness  is  here  on  any 
article,  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  hearing  the  testimony.  It  is  not 
adding  to  the  expense,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  it  does. 
A  great  many  people  are  afraid  of  the  expense;  the  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  when  it  comes'to  be  put  into  the  scales  against  character  and 
life,  almost;  does  not  amount  to  much.  If  there  is  no  motion  I  move 
that  we  hear  the  testimony; 

The  President  2)ro  tern.  The  ayes  and  nays  are  called  for:  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Mealey.  As  I  understand  this  matter,  there  was  a  witness 
here  whose  wife  was  dangerously  sick  and  he  wanted  to  go  home  and  by 
consent  of  the  parties  they  took  his  testimony  and  the  witness  has  gone 
home.    Afi  I  UQde{9tand^  when  this  matter  first  came  up  in  relation  to 
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the  number  of  witnesses  upon  each  side,  it  was  largely  a  ciuestion  o^ 
pense.  Now  there  is  no  more  expense  to  this.  The  testimony  is  || 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  admitted. 

The  President  pro  tem.  Those  in  favor  of  admitting  the  testiiiM 
will  say  aye. 

Senator  White.     Mr.  President,  that  motion  has  been  already 
I  wish  to  amend  the  motion,  that  the  rules  be  so  far  suspended  thai 
evidence  may  be  admitted.     It  can  be  admitted  in  no  other  way. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     We  can  do  it  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  pro  Um.    There  is  no  necessity  of  suspending  the  \ 

Senator  Hinds.     Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  this,  bi 
I  voted  in  favor  of  allowing  the  additional  witnesses  and  as  I  shall 
vote  for  allowing  this,  perhaps  I  might  state  why.     It  is  this 
spondent  has  had  eleven  witnesses  sworn  upon  this  article,  yet  no 
^of  those  witnesses  have  testified  to  the  same  scene  or  the  same 
Some  two  or  three  have  testified  to  one  probably;  some  two   or 
perhaps,  have  testified  to  a  different  occurrence.    So  with   the 
them.     Now,  it  seems  that  there  is  a  difficulty  there,  and  although 
have  multiplied  the  number  of  witnesses,  yet  they  do  not  all   rel 
the  same  scene  in  court  and  out  of  court;  and  for  that  reason  I  tb 
it  was  proper  to  suspend  that  rule, — ^in  order  that  we  might  have  a 
tory  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  Presidemt  pro  tem.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  16,  and  nays  5,  as  follows 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Buck  C.  P.,  Case,  Clement,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hi^ 
Johnson  R.  B.,  I^angdon,  McCrea,  Mcljaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  M 
son,  Shaller,  Simmons  and  Wilson.  ' 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Officer,  Wheat  and  White, 

Mr.  Arctander.     Mr.   Lyons,  will   please  read  the  testimony  as 
took  it. 

Senator  Buck  C.  P.    What  is  the  name  of  this  witness? 

The  Reporter.    John  Quincy  Adams  Currant. 

Examined  on  specification  seven,  article  seventeen. 

Sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside? 

A.     In  Brown  county. 

Q.    In  Sleepy  Eye? 

A.     In  the  town  of  Home. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    Some  16  or  17  years. 

Q.     16  or  17  years? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  juror  on  the  regular  panel  at  the  last  May  teroll 
court,  in  Brown  county,  in  1881. 

A.    Yes,  sir;  until  I  was  excused, 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  In  the  taking  of  this  testimony  we  will  faavd 
reserve  all  objections  until  it  is  formally  offered.  J 

Q.  Were  you  in  attendance  upon  the  term,  the  first  day  of  the  lfl| 
there  88  such  juror? 
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A.    Until  I  was  excused,  just  before  the  adjournment  at  noon. 

Q/^  Until  you  were  excused  just  before  the  adjournment  at  noon  of 
the  first  day  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  when  he  came  there  to  the  term  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  presiding  during  that  afternoon  session? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  whole  of  the  afternoon  session,  during 
the  empanelling  of  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Howard  against  Mander- 
feldt? 

A.     I  was  present  until  they  adjourned  for  dinner. 

Q.  You  remember  being  present  and  seeing  the  jury  empanelled 
in  the  Howard  against  Manderfeldt  case? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  jury  were  all  empanelled  before  they 
adjourned  for  noon  or  not. 

Q.  But  you  were  there  part  of  the  time  while  they  were  being  em- 
pannelled  ? 

A.     A  part  of  the  time  ? 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  Judge  speak  when  he  made  the  preliminary 
call  of  the  calendar,  when  he  called  the  cases  there,  etc,? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  rulings  upon  challenges  to  jurors  and 
such  things  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  heard  him  rule  upon  the  challenges. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was 
at  that  time  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     Why,  he  was  sober. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  looks  or  appearance  or  actions  or  con- 
duct that  was  peculiar  and  different  from  what  it  had  been  at  other 
times  when  you  had  seen  him,  when  you  knew  he  was  perfectly  sober? 

A.     Nothing  different. 

Q.     Nothing  different,  nothing  peculiar? 

A.     Nothing  different. 

Q.    Had  you  any  doubt  about  his  perfect  sobriety  at  the  time  ? 

A.     I  had  not. 

Q.     How  did  his  looks  compare  with  what  they  do  now,  to-day  ? 

A.    He  looked  better  really  then  than  he  does  now. 

Q.     He  looked  better  than  he  does  now  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  In  what  do  you  think  he  looked  better  than  he  does  now;  In 
what  does  he  look  worse  now  ? 

A.  He  looks  paler  now,  and  I  don't  think  he  is  quite  so  full  or 
fleshy. 

Q.  Is  there  any  expression  on  his  face  now  that  was  not  there  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  that  I  don't  know  anything  about;  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  difierence  in  his  expression  now  and  then. 

Q,  And  you  didn't  stay  there  any  more  that  term;  you  went  home; 
you  were  excused  as  a  juror  and  went  home  ? 

A.     I  was  excused  and  went  home  after  dinner. 

Q.  So  of  course  you  don't  know  about  anything  occurring  after 
that  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  Judge  that  morning  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  summoned  as  a  juror  regularly  at  that  term  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  was  summoned  as  a  regular  juror  at  that  term. 

Q.     What  time  did  court  open  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  was  quite  11  o'clock,  it  was  somewhere  near  11; 
I  didn't  have  any  time. 

Q.     Where  were  you  when  court  opened? 

A.    I  was  up  in  the  court-room  when  the  court  opened. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  court-room  when  the  Judge  came  into  the 
court-room  ? 

A.     I  followed  the  Judge  up. 

Q.     Well,  you  were  excused  at  noon  ? 

A.    I  was  excused  before  noon. 

Q.  And  went  off  about  your  business,  and  didn't  see  any  more  of 
the  court. 

A.  Oh,  I  stayed  in  the  court-room  until  they  adjourned,  and  then  I 
went  home. 

Q.    And  then  you  went  home. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    So  you  didn't  see  any  more  of  the  court  after  that. 

A.  No,  sir- 
Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  with  the  leave  of  the  Senate  we  will 
now  proceed  to  introduce  testimony  under  article  three,  the  Qezike 
case,  at  New  Ulm.    We  will  call  as  a  witness  Mr.  BUnchard. 

A.    BLANCHARD. 

Called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  have  been  sworn  here  before  in  the  case? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Brown  county  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  such  in  the  year  1879? 

A,    I  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  a  trial  had, 
nominally  before  Judge  Cox,  while  sitting  and  presiding  on  the  bench, 
and  the  testimony  being  taken  by  Mr.  Goodnow,  in  the  case  of  Wells 
and  others  against  Gezike,  Behnke  and  others  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

A.     In  the  month  of  June,  1879? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  the  case  of  Evans,  Peak  <fe  Co.,  at  the  same  time. 

Q,  I  will  ask  you  to  state — I  believe  it  is  admitted,  though,  that  the 
court  was  adjourned  before  this  matter  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  had  any  conversation 
with  the  Judge  before  he  proceeded  with  the  trial,  as  well  as  during  the 
trial? 

A.    I  did. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  at  that  time,  or  during  any 
part  of  that  trial,  Judge  Cox,  in  your  opinion,  was  intoxicated. 

A.     In  my  opinion  he  was  not  intoxicated. 

Q.     He  was  not  intoxicated  ? 

A.    He  was  not  intoxicated. 

Q.     The  trial  was  interrupted  by  a  recess  for  noon,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     At  one  time,  yes. 

Q,  With  the  exception  of  that  recess  for  noon,  state  whether  or  not 
the  Judge  left  the  court  room  at  any  time  ? 

A.     He  did  not,  to  my  recollection,  leave  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  observed  any  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance, actions,  or  conduct  of  the  Judge,  during  the  latter  part  of  that  trial, 
from  what  it  was  during  the  former  part. 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge  did  during  that  trial? 

A.     Well,  he  sat  in  his  chair  at  the  bench  the  most  of  the  time. 

Q.     How  did  he  behave  himself? 

A.  W^ell,  he  behaved  as  well  as  he  ever  did.  I  did  not  see  any  differ- 
ence. 

Q-    You  couldn't  see  any  difference  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce  testified  that  upon  this  occasion  the  Judge  was  con- 
stantly talking;  I  desire  to  jisk  vou  whether  or  not  that  was  true  or 
false? 

A.  It  was  not  true.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  talking 
and  I  not  know  it.  I  was  a  witness  there  ;  I  wasn't  there  as  clerk  of  the 
court ;  I  was  merely  there  as  a  witness. 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce  further  testified  that  the  Judge  was  making  rules  and 
orders  all  the  time,  which  were  entirely  disregarded  ;  state  whether  or 
not  that  was  true  or  false,  about  his  making  ordera. 

A.  He  made  no  orders  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  think  he  could  have 
made  them  and  I  not  hear  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce  further  testified  that  Judge  Severance  on  one  occasion 
requested  him  to  keep  quiet ;  state  whether  or  not  that  is  true  or  false. 

A.  I  didn't  hear  any  such  thing,  and  I  don't  think  it  was  said  ;  I 
don't  think  he  said  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce  further  testified  that  all  of  the  lawyers  engaged  in  the 
case  talked  to  him  about  the  same  way  as  to  an  irresponsible  person  ; 
was  there  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  I  didn't  hear,  and  didn't  so  understand  it.  I  will  explain.  I 
went  there  as  a  witness,  and  I  was  sent  for  over  to  the  court  house, — 
where  the  officers  held  their  offices  is  not  in  the  court  house  where  we 
have  court.  I  was  sent  for,  and  they  wanted  me  to  bring  over  the  papers 
in  the  Wells  and  Gezike  case,  and  in  the  Evans,  Peck  &  Co.  and  Behnke 
case;  and  the  judgment  record  and  the  lien  docket.  I  took  them  all 
and  went  over,  and  I  met  Judge  Cox  at  the  gate,  ]>assed  the  time  of  day 
and  spoke  to  him  before  we  went  in;  then  I  went  in  ana  sat  down  at  the 
table  where  the  counsel  sit.  I  took  those  papers  and  spread  them  out 
there,  and  opened  these  judgment  records  and  my  lien  docket,  and  ex- 
plained the  whole  transaction,  and  how  the  attorney  came  to  me  with 
that  judgment  and  how  I  endorsed  the  settlement  on  the  judgment,  it 
was  a  confession;  then  I  filed  it,  the  judgment  roll,  an<l  docketed  it  on 
the  lien  docket,  and  went  through  all  of  it;  I  did  most  all  of  the  talking 
myself,  the  most  at  first.  They  were  not  talking  to  Judge  Cox.  He  sat 
there;  they  were  just  asking  me  questions,  and  Mr.  (Soodenough  was 
173 
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taking  down  the  testimony.  I  didn't  hear  Judge  Cox  interrupt  but  once, 
and  then  I  don't  know  as  it  was  an  interruption.  He  reached  over,  and 
asked  theni  to  show  him  an  undertaking  for  a  writ  of  attachment,  and 
he  took  it,  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  he  handed  it  back  with  something 
like  a  remark  that  it  didn't  amount  to  anything.  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  it;  that  is  the  only  interruption  that  I  heard. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  tliat  Judge  Cox  sitting  there  could 
not  have  been  recognized  "  as  a  responsible  person." 

A.     It  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  was  at  that  time  so  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  that  he  seemed  unconscious  of  the  duties  required  to 
be  performed  ? 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.     State  whether  or  not  at  that  time  Judge  Cox  acted  like  a  fool. 
[    A.     He  did  not. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  that  time  he  mumbled  things,  or  at  any 
time  during  the  proceedings,  did  mumble  things  over  on  the  bench  that 
had  no  relation  to  the  cause. 

A.     I  heard  no  such  thing. 

Q,  State  whether  or  not  he  made  any  rulings  or  decisions  of  every 
kind  conceivable,  or  any  rulings  or  decisions  at  all? 

A.     I  heard  no  such  thing. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  the  time  he  was  all  the  time  talking  or  at- 
tempting to  talk,  and  hardly  ever  was  still. 

A.     He  was  not. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  that  time  he  talked  as  a  person  whose  wits 
are  away  from  him? 

A.     Well,  I  didn't  hear  him  talk. 

Q.     Except  what  you  have  stated? 

A.  Yes,  that  is* all  I  recollect  hearing  him  talk;  I  talked  with  him 
once  myself. 

Q.  When  you  talked  with  him  how  did  he  then  talk;  did  he  talk  as 
a  person  of  reason  would  talk? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  consider  him  a  fool,  not  by  a  good  deal;  he  talked 
to  me  as  he  always  did. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  of  the  remarks  he  made  were  those  of 
a  man  not  knowing  what  he  was  talking  about. 

A.     They  were  not;  he  made  no  remarks  of  the  kind. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  acted  or  talked  in  a  manner  so  as  to  indi- 
cate that  he  supposed  he  was  trying  the  case  then  and  there,  and  decid- 
ing the  matter  just  as  if  the  case  were  on  trial  before  him. 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.  Were  these  remarks,  whatever  he  made  in  regard  to  the  attach- 
ment papers,  reiterated  more  than  one  time? 

A.  I  didn't  hear  it  but  once;  I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  it  but 
one  time;  he  reached  over  and  asked  for  it,  it  was  an  undertaking  on  an 
attachment. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  any  time  during  the  proceedings  he  com- 
plained very  much,  or  complained  at  all  because  nobody  heeded  him. 

A.     I  heard  no  such  complaint. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  at  this  proceeding  the 
Judge's  eyes  looked  red  ? 

A.  They  did  not;  his  eyes  never  looked  red  that  I  ever  saw;  I  never 
saw  his  eyes  look  red  in  my  life. 
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Q.     How  long  have  you  known  the  Judge  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  have  known  him  twenty -two  years. 

Q.     Have  you  seen  him  when  he  has  been  on  sprees  during  that  time? 

A.     I  have;  lots  of  times. 

Q.  And  when  he  has  been  on  sprees,  you  have  never  seen  his  eyes 
looking  red  ? 

A.  I  never  have  seen  it.  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is  the  eye  itself 
looking  red,  bloodshot.     I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  during  those  proceedings  there 
was  any  erratic  or  incoherent  talk  upon  the  part  of  the  Judge. 

A.     There  was  not  that  I  heard. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     You  was  there  as  a  witness  ? 

A.     I  was  there  as  a  witness  and  nothing  else. 

Q.     Did  you  go  there  as  soon  as  court  opened  ? 

A.  I  got  there  before  it  opened,  I  think.  I  know  I  did,  because  I 
met  Judge  Cox  at  the  gate. 

Q.     Well,  you  went  after  your  papers  ? 

A.  I  went  over  to  my  office  after  the  papers  and  got  the  docket  and 
all  the  papers  in  the  case. 

Q.     Did  you  say  that  you  stayed  there  all  the  time  ? 

A.  I  think  I  was  there  all  the  time,  when  they  adjourned  and  when 
they  came  in  after  dinner. 

Q.     Are  you  positive  you  were  there  all  the  time? 

A.  I  think  I  was  there  most  all  the  time.  My  testimony  was  the 
main  testimony.  It  took  a  long  time  before  we  got  it  all  done;  they 
asked  a  great  many  questions. 

Q.  Well,  wasn't  there  a  good  deal  of  introduction  of  papers  there 
that  your  testimony  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  ? 

A.  Well,  I  had  the  papers  under  my  charge  and  they  asked  me  for 
them,  and  I  found  them. 

Q.     You  were  not  interested  in  the  case  were  you  ? 

A.  Not  interested  other  than  as  a  witness;  I  was  not  interested  finan- 
cially. 

WILLIAM   GEZIKE, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  New  Ulm,  Brown  county. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 

A.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A,  lu  the  cattle  business  now. 

Q,  Have  you  been  the  sheriff  of  that  county  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  ? 

A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
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A.  Twenty-two  or  twenty -three  years,  something  like  that,  at  lei 
twenty-two. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  Nicollet  county  before  you  moved  up  to  Broi 
county  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Judge  durii 
those  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years. 

A.     Well,  I  know  him. 

Q.  Have  you  known  him  intimately,  been  intimately  acquainti 
with  him? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  tl 
adjourned  term  of  court  held  in  Brown  county  in  the  month  of  Jni 
1879,  immediately  preceding  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Wells  et.  al.,  again 
Gezike  and  others? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     Present  in  court  during  the  days  that  it  was  in  progress? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  on  the  bench  there? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Wells  and  od 
ers  against  Gezike  and  others? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  the  Gezike,  the  defendant,  that  was  the  defendant  i 
that  case? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  involved  in  that  case  of  any  consequence  I 
you? 

A.    To  be  sure  there  was,  $8,000. 

Q.     Eight  thousand  dollars  of  your  money  was  involved  there? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  attended  the  hearing  of  your  case  ca^ 
stantly  during  the  whole  of  that  day.  j 

A.     I  did. 

Q.  Have  you,  during  the  23  years  you  have  known  Judge  Cox,  aeil 
him  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  ana  intoxicated  more  or  less? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.     Several  times? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  Judge's  condition  dm 
ing  the  trial  of  your  case  there,  and  the  whole  of  it,  as  to  sobriety  or  il 
ebriety? 

A.  Perfectly  sober,  if  I  am  any  Judge  at  all;  I  considered  him  pel 
fectly  sober. 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubts  about  it  all  at  the  time? 

A.     Not  at  all. 

Q.     Have  none  now,  have  you? 

A.     I  have  not.  | 

Q.  You  believe  you  could  tell  when  he  is  intoxicated,  and  when  fa| 
is  sober? 

A.     I  think  I  could;  I  know  I  could. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  anything  peculiar  or  different  either  il 
the  Judge's  appearance  or  in  his  actions  or  conduct,  language  or  manillj 
during  this  trial  from  what  there  was  during  the  two  days  of  oouri  pN 
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ceding,  or  different  from  what  they  have  been  at  other  times  when  you 
have  met  him  and  seen  him  in  court,  when  you  knew  he  was  perfectly 
sober? 

A.    There  was  not;  there  was  no  difference. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  if  the  Judge  was  out  of  the  court  any  time 
during  the  proceedings  of  your  trial,  except  at  the  noon  recess. 

A.     Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  in  his  appearance,  or  his  actions,  or  con- 
duct, or  in  his  contiition  as  to  sobriety,  between  the  latter  part  of  that 
proceeding,  and  the  first  part? 

A.    None  at  all. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  when  he  had 
been  on  sprees  the  night  before,  and  seen  him  in  the  morning  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  after  such  occasions  you  have  ob- 
served whether  he  bears  on  his  face,  in  his  appearance,  his  conduct  or 
his  language,  any  traces  of  the  spree  of  the  evening  before? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  now,  I  object.  If  that  is  not  leading  the 
witness,  then  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  what,  if  anything,  you  have  observed  after 
having  seen  Judge  Cox  on  a  spree  the  evening  before,  on  the  following 
morning? 

A.  Well,  you  can't  hardly  see  anything;  I  never  seen  anything  dif- 
ferently the  next  morning. 

Q.     You  never  see  any  traces  the  next  morning  at  all  of  any  spree  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable  in  that  respect,  is  it  not  ?• 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that;  bring  out  the  facts  and  let  the 
court  judge  of  them. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  this  morning  there  was 
anything  in  the*  appearance,  conduct  or  manner  of  Judge  Cox,  that 
would  in  an  ordinary  person  show  that  he  had  been  on  a  spree  the 
night  before,  or  in  other  words  had  the  **katzenjammen  ?" 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Why  don't  you  ask  him  what  his  appear- 
ance was  the  next  morning  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  I  will  ask  you,  what  was  his  appearance  the 
next  morning? 

A.     Well,  as  common;  I  didn't  notice  anything  uncommon. 

Q.     Nothing  uncommon  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Just  as  usual?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  to  state  whether  Judge  Cox  at  any  time  during 
this  trial  made  interruptions  right  along;  was  talking  constantly  ? 

A.     Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.     State  whether  or  not  he  made  any  rulings  or  orders  at  that  time? 

A.     Not  to  my  recollection.' 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  acted  foolishly ;  like  a  fool  on  that  occa- 
sion ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     At  all?    A.     He  did  not. 

Q.     What  did  he  do  when  he  sat  there  ?     Did  he  sit  quietly,  or  talk  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  just  as  anv  judge  would,  I  didn't  see  anything  differ- 
ent from  what  he  ought  to  be. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  at  that  time  "mumbled"  things  to  himself 
on  the  bench  while  he  was  sitting  there  ?  ^  j 
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A.     No,  sir.  J 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  he  was  hardly  ever  i| 
that  he  was  all  the  time  talking,  or  attempting  to  talk. 

A.  No,  he  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  yourself  that  morning  or  I 
day? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  that  morning   his  ^ 
looked  red;  were  his  eyelids  swollen,  anything  of  that  kind    there 
morning  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  there  was  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  his  face  was  swoUea 
whether  he  had  an  infamed  appearance  that  morning  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  of  anything  like  it. 

Q.     Do  you  recollect  his  face  now  when  you  think  back? 

A.  Ofcourseldo.  I  should  have  observed  it,  if  he  was  anytiil^ 
different  from  what  he  was  commonly. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  Judge  talked  erratic,  do  j 
understand  that;  whether  he  talked  wild;  or  whether  there  was  any^ 
coherent  talk  upon  his  part  that  day  ? 

A.     Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.     Well,  you  say  you  don't  recollect  it;    do  you   have   that 
before  your  'eyes,  so  that  you  know  whether  or  not  it   was  not 
case? 

A.     Well,  it  was  not  the  case.  i 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  there  was  anything  unsual,  or  eccentritt 
nervous  in  his  movements;  anything  more  than  usual  with  him  tl 
morning  ?  ! 

A.     No,  there  was  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  think  we  could  save  time  if  you  would  n 
Mr.  Pierce's  testimony  to  the  witness  and  let  him  say  no  to  the  whokl 
it. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  don't  doubt  it;  I   think  all  the  other   wita 
have  said  no. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  are  willing  to  agree  he  would  aay  no  ti 
aU.  \ 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  I  would  rather  have  the  witness's  than  ji 
admission. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     You  were  the  sheriff  of  the  county? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

Q.     Well,  how  did  you  get  possession  of  those  goods? 

A.     Through  the  sheriff. 

Q.     You  had  bought  them  of  the  sheriff,  had  3'ou? 

A.     What  goods  are  you  speaking  of?  * 

Q.     Wasn't  this  suit  about  some  goods? 

A.     Yes,  well,  the  sheriff  had  them,  and  he  made  an  attachment 
they  were  sold  at  public  auction;  I  didn't  have  the  goods  myself. 

Q.     Who  were  they  sold  to? 

A.     Well,  Mr.  Webber  got  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  in  the  suit  if  you  didn't  have  the  gCNli 
yourself? 

A,    They  were  attached  in  my  favor. 
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Q.     You  attached  the  goods? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Not  as  sheriff? 

A.     Not  as  sheriff. 

Q.     As  an  individual? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  they  were  taken  on  your  attachment? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.     What  was  the  amount  of  your  debt  that  Behnke  owed  you? 

A.     Eight  thousand  dollars. 

Q.     And  the  suit  was  as  to  whether  your  attachment  was  good  or  not? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Who  was  your  attorney? 

A.     Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Kuhlman. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Kuhlman  there  at  that  time? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  Mr.  Cole? 

A.     Mr.  Cole  was  there. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  a  good  many 
times,  have  you  not? 

A.     Well,  I  have  seen  him;  yes. 

Q.     Well,  a  good  many  times,  haven't  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  good  many  times;  I  have 
seen  him. 

Q.     Well,  how  many  times  do  you  think  ? 

A.     Well,  that  I  couldn't  say, — in  23  years. 

Q.     Well,  say  during  the  last  four  years,  since  he  has  been  Judge  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  not  proper. 

Q.     How  many  times  during  the  last  four  years  ? 

A.     Well,  sir,  I  could  not  swear  to  any  number  of  times. 

Q.     It  is  so  often  you  couldn't  tell  it? 

A.     I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.     Is  that  it,  or  is  it  so  rare  you  can't  tell  it? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  answer.  I  didn't  keep  no  record  of 
it.  Perhaps  the  Judge  was  more  drunk  than  I  think  he  was;  or,  at 
least,  perhaps  if  I  had  been  sheriff  I  would  have  associated  with  him 
more,  but  since  I  have  been  out  of  oilice,  the  last  five  years,  I  have  had 
no  business  with  the  Judge  or  court,  and  never  was  in  court  even,  ex- 
cept this  time. 

Q.     You  never  was  in  court  except  this  time? 

A.  Well,  I  say  never, — I  would  not  say  that,  but  not  very  often.  I 
don't  go  much  near  the  court. 

Q.     You  havn't  been  sheriff  since  Judge  Cox  was  elected  Judge  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  attended  his  court  any  since  he  has  been 
Judge? 

A.     No. 

Q.  Probably  you  never  have  attended  court  as  much  since  he  has 
been  Judge  as  you  did  during  that  trial? 

A.  No,  if  I  went  into  court,  I  probably  stayed  half  an  hour  and  then 
went  off  again. 

Q.     So  yon  know  very  little  about  his  actions  as  judge? 

A.     Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  when  he  has  been  perfectly  sober, 
have  yon  not  ? 
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A.     I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  just  aa  sober  this  time  when  he  tried  this  case  of 
yours,  as  you  ever  saw  him  in  your  life,  was  he  not  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Perfectly  sober  ? 

A.     Perfectly  sober. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  that  morning  that  would  indicate  to  you  that 
he  had  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor  on  the  night  before,  was 
there  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Arctandeu.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  your  and  Judge 
Cox's  relations  have  been  very  friendly,  or  to  the  contrary  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Oh,  I  object  to  that.  I  don't  think  you  can 
bolster  up  your  witnesses  by  such  testimony  as  that. 

The  President  pro  tern.     What  is  the  object  of  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  simply  want  to  show  that  he  has  not  had  pecu- 
liarly friendly  relations  with  Judge  Cox,  and  that  he  didn't  even  vote 
for  him. 

The  President  pro  tern,     I  clon't  think  that  is  material. 

A.    BEHNKB. 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Q.     Mr.  Behnke,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     New  Ulm,  Brown  County,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.     Well,  I  am  in  the  mercantile  business. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.     For  how  long  a  time  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     For  the  last  twenty -three  or  twenty -four  years. 

Q.     Have  you  known  him  intimately  during  that  time? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  during  those  twenty-four 
years  you  have  known  him,  you  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  intoxicated  on  several  occasions  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  were  present  during  the  trial 
of  Wells  and  others  against  Gezike,  Behnke  and  others,  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1879? 

A.     I  was,  sir;  yes,  I  was  there. 

Q.     Were  you  constantly  in  attendance  there  during  that  trial? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  all  the  time. 

Q.     You  were" one  of  the  defendants  in  the  case,  were  you? 

A.     Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  trial  or  during  any  part  of  it  as  to  sobriety  or  ine- 
briety ? 

A.     In  my  estimation  he  was  straight  and  sober? 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  it  at  the  time? 

A.     Not  a  bit,  sir. 

Q.     Have  no  doubt  of  it  now  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  have  not. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  he  had 
been  drinking  at  all;  whether  he  had  the  appearance  of  having  drank 
intoxicating  liquors  at  all? 

A.    Well,  he  hadn't  that  day. 

Q.    He  had  not  that  day  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  positive  of  that  ? 

A.    I  am  positive  of  that. 

Q.  State,  whether  or  not,  you  could  see  anything  in  the  Judge's  ap- 
pearance that  day,  indicating  that  he  had  been  on  a  spree  the  night  be- 
fore? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  mornings  when  you  have  known  that  he  was 
on  a  spree  the  night  before? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  describe  toihe  Senate  what  his  appearance 
wodld  be  under  such  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  don't  care  about  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  you  have  seen  him  at  other  times 
in  court,  and  in  private,  when  you  knew  he  was  perfectly  sober? 

A'.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  there  was  anything  in  his 
appearance  at  this  time,  or  in  his  actions,  manner,  conduct  or  language 
which  was  peculiar  or  in  any  way  different  from  what  his  appearance 
an^  his  actions,  conduct,  language  and  manner  have  been  at  other 
tioliiBs  when  you  have  seen  him  in  court,  and  in  private,  and  when  you 
in^  he  was  perfectly  sober? 

A.    There  was  not, 

Q.    None  at  all? 

A.    None  at  all. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  the  Judge  during  any  of 
these  proceedings  in  that  case  went  out  of  the  court  room,  except  at  the 
noon  recess  ? 

A.    Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  you  saw  any  diflFerence  in  his  ap- 
pearance or  his  actions  at  the  latter  part  of  that  proceeding  from  what 
there  was  at  the  first  ? 

A.    None  at  all. 

Q.  State,  whether  or  not,  the  Judge  during  this  proceeding, — what 
did  he  do;  how  did  he  act? 

A.  He  was  sitting  the  most  of  the  time  on  the  chair;  once  in  awhile 
he  got  up  and  walked  to  the  stove  and  around  the  room  a  little. 

Q.    Did  he  say  anything  ? 

A,  No;  I  don't  recollect,  except  once  he  talked  to  the  lawyers  about 
some  matters.    That  is  all  I  know  about. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  that  was  upon  ? 

A.    No;  I  don't. 

Q.    But  it  was  only  once  that  he  spoke  to  them  ? 

A.    All  I  remember  is  only  once. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  Judge 
Cox  was  constantly  talking  there  during  that  proceeding? 

A.    No,  he  was  not. 
174 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  he  was  all  the  tame,  of  may  oi 
times,  making  rules  or  orders  ? 

A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any,  except  once,  that  he  talked  to  tht 
yers  about  some  matters. 

Q.     Well,  he  made  no  rule  or  order  at  that  time,  did  he  ? 

A.     No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  Judge  Severance  at  any  time  t 
requested  him  to  keep  quiet,  or  used  any  such  language. 

A.     I  don't  remember  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.    State  how  the  attorneys  treated  Judge  Cox. 

A.     I  think  they  treated  him  gentlemanly. 

Q.     And  respectfully,  did  they  ? 

A.    Yes,  of  course  they  did. 

Q.    As  usual? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  could  not  at 
time  have  been  recognized  as  a  responsible  person  ? 

A.     I  think  everybody  respected  him  thai  day, 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  out  of  the  way  iri 
actions — if  he  acted  like  a  fool,  or  foolishly,  or  silly,  in  any  way. 

A.     I  have  not  seen  anything  like  that. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  was  sitting  and  mumbling  oTer  iU| 
on  the  bench. 

A.    He  did  not.     He  was  sitting  just  as  I  ever  seen  him  on  the  b^ 

Q.    Just  as  you  have  always  seen  him  on  the  bench?  | 

A.    Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  the  fact  that  he  was  hardly  ever  ill 
talking,  or  attempting  to  talk,  all  the  time. 

A.     He  did  not;  he  was  sitting  still  on  his  chair.  I 

Q.     Did  you  talk  any  with  him  yourself? 

A.     I  did  not  that  day. 

Q.  At  this  time  he  did  talk,  when  he  did  talk  to  the  lawjet&J 
whether  he  talked  as  a  person  whose  wits  were  away  from  him;  m 
man  that  didn't  kpow  what  he  was  talking  about  ?  j 

A.  Well,  he  talked  about  some  matters;  he  didn't  talk  much,  butj 
said  a  few  words  to  the  lawyers. 

Q.    Was  it  sense,  or  nonsense? 

A.     Oh,  it  was  sense  that  he  talked.  I 

Q.  State  whether  or  noi  he  at  any  time  there  complained  that  | 
body  wanted  to  heed  him  or  pay  attention  to  him  ?  , 

A.     I  have  not  heard  anything  like  that.  I 

Q.  You  mean  when  you  say  you  have  not  heard  it,  that  you  di« 
hear  anything  of  the  kind;  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  9 
hearing?  1 

A.     No,  there  was  no  such  language.  J 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  this  morning  hie  eyes  In 
red  and  blood-shot?  i 

A.     I  didn't  notice  it.  i 

Q.     Were  his  eye-lids  swollen  ?    A.    I  have  not  seen  it. 

Q.     Was  his  face  swollen  or  inflamed  ?    A.     No,  it  was  not. 

Now,  when  you  say  you  didn't  see  his  eyes  look  red,  or  his  eyd 
swollen,  do  you  mean  simply  that  you  didn't  notice  it,  or  that  tfaqr^l 
not  so  ?  J 

A.  They  were  not,  because  I  was  sitting  right  in  front  of  Jild^" 
as  I  am  sitting  now,  and  looked  right  in  his  face.  / 
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Q.    You  are  sure  it  was  not  a  fact  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  he  just  looked  as  sober  as  to-day. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  he  made  any  erratic  talk,  or  talked 
incoherently  in  any  way  ? 

A.     He  did  not  talk  hardly  any. 

Q.    What  he  talked  was  not  erratic,  or  incoherent,  was  it  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  anything  unusual  or 
eccentric  in  his  movements,  more  than  usual? 

A.    No,  sir,  there  was  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Mr.  Behnke,  you  were  a  defendant  in  that  suit,  were  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  Judge  decided  the  case  in  your  favor,  did  he  ? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.    You  say  everybody  respected  him  that  day  particularly  ? 

A.    Well,  yes. 

Q.    Well,  why  ?    A.    Why,  because, 

Q.    Wasn't  it  because  he  was  so  extremely  sober? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  but  I  know  he  was  sober,  and  everybody  re- 
spected him,  and  talked  pleasantly  to  him. 

Q.    You  said  especially  that  day  ? 

A.    Yes;  well,  not  especially;  I  didn't  mean  that. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  particularly  more  respectful  in  the  attention 
shown  Judge  Cox  that  day  from  any  other  day  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.    All  the  lawyers  respected  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  please  tell  me  what  Judge  Cox  said  there? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  remember. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  me  anything  he  said  ? 

A.  No,  I  couldn't,  because  I  am  not  posted  on  these  matters.  I  know 
the  lawyers  had  a  talk  together,  and  Judge  Cox, — he  made  some  remarks, 
and  then  everything  went  off  quietly  and  nicely. 

Q.    You  can't  tell  whether  it  was  erratic,  or  wild,  or  what? 

A.  Oh,  I  could  see  that  by  the  way  they  talked,  that  everything  was 
all  nice. 

Q.    You  can't  tell  whether  it  was  sensible  or  lacked  sense,  can  you  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  guess  not. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  it  ? 

A,  I  couldn't  tell  the  words,  but  I  know  they  were  talking  kind  of 
nice;  and  Judge  Cox  made  some  remarks,  and  the  lawyers  were  satisfied 
with  it. 

Q.    The  lawyers  were  both  satisfied  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    General  Cole  and  Judge  Severance  were  both  satisfied,  were  they? 

A.    Well,  that  is  the  way  it  looked;  I  don't  know. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Pierce  satisfied  with  what  he  said? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  then  by  saying  they  were  all  satisfied  ? 

A,  Well,  Mr.  Pierce  was  sitting  there,  and  they  all  admitted  what 
Judge  Cox  said. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  it  or  not, 
4eyou? 
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A.     No,  I  don't. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  statement  of  what  waa  done  at  that  U 
what  was  tried  ? 

A.     Well,  it  was  a  case.  Wells  against  Gezike  and  others,  and  Behnl 

Q.     How  many  cases  were  tried  at  that  time  ?  4 

A.     There  was  only  one  case  tried,  I  think,  1 

Q.     That  was  the  case  of  Wells  against  Gezike  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     Now,  who  was  your  attorney  ? 

A.    Well,  I  didn't  have  any;  I  only  was  a  witness  there. 

Q.    Can  you  state  what  papers  were  introduced  in  the  case  ? 

A.     No,  I  cannot.  , 

Q.    Who  were  your  witnesses  ? 

A.     I  was  a  witness;  we  had  borrowed  money  of  Gezike. 

Q.     Were  you  sworn  in  the  case  ?  , 

A.     No,  I  was  not. 

Q.     You  had  nothing  to  say  in  the  case  at  all  ?  j 

A.     No,  I  only  was  sitting  there  all  the  time.  ■ 

Q.  You  have  seen  Judge  Cox  when  he  has  been  on  a  spree,  hav< 
you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  have.  j 

Q.    You  have  seen  him  the  morning  afterward  ?  * 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  was  nothing  particular  to  indicate  that  m<| 
ing,  that  he  had  been  on  a  spree  the  night  before,  do  you? 

Q.     No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  the  fact  that  Judge  C 
was  claimed  to  have  been  intoxicated  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Well,  I  couldn't  tell  that;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.     Was  your  attention  called  to  it  at  the  time  by  anybpdy  ? 

A.     At  the  time  the  trial  was  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  was  it  called  to  it,  so  that  you  began  to  thl 
about  it? 

A.     I  don't  remember,  somebody  told  me,  and  I  said  it  was  not  soj 

Q.     When  waa  that? 

A.    Oh,  about  six  or  eight  months  ago. 

Q.     That  was  before  the  Legislature  met  here  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    Some  time  last  winter,  was  it  ? 

A.     Well,  it  was  early  in  the  fall. 

Q.     Do  you  know  who  told  you  ? 

A.     No,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  It  was  early  in  the  fall,  somebody  told  you  that  Judge  Cox  H 
drunk  when  that  case  was  tried  ?  I 

A.  Yes;  there  was  a  lot  of  people  in  the  store.  I  don't  remember  wj 
it  was  said  something  about  it,  and  I  said  it  was  not  so,  thai  ht  xi 
sober. 

Q.     There  was  quite  a  number  of  them  there  talking  about  it  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    You  can't  remember  who  they  were  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.     When  was  your  attention  called  to  it  next? 

A.     At  the  time  the  Senate  was  meeting;  somebody   talked  about 
and  I  said  it  was  nonsense, — they  couldn't  prove  that^ 
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Q.     That  was  6  or  8  months  ago  ? 

A-  No,  that  was  later,  that  was  the  second  time  the  Senate  was  sit- 
ting. And  they  talked  around  the  store  there  that  thev  were  going  to 
say  so  and  so,  and  I  said  that  wasn't  so;  that  they  couldn't  prove  it. 

Q.  You  have  seen  Judge  Cox  you  say,  intoxicated  a  good  many 
times  ? 

A.     I  didn't  say  a  good  many  times, — I  said,  sometimes. 

Q.     Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  sometimes  ? 

A.     Oh,  well,  once  in  a  while. 

Q.     How  many  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  that. 

Q.     More  than  once  ? 

A.     Yes,  oh,  may  be  two  or  three  times. 

Q.     More  than  tnree  times? 

A.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.     More  than  ten  times  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  say  anything  like  it,  because  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  how  often  I  have  seen  him. 

Q-     Well,  is  it  a  frequent  or  infrequent  occurrence? 

A.  Well,  just  as  it  happened;  once  in  awhile  I  would  see  him  that 
he  got  a  little  too  much. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  when  he  has  been  on  a  real  hard  spree; 
right  down  drunk  ? 

A.  No,  I  never  seen  him  that  way,  but  I  have  seen  him  when  he 
was  pretty  full,  and  he  was  walking  on  the  street. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  him  when  he  was  real  drunk? 

A.     No. 

Q.  Then  you  have  never  seen  him  in  the  morning  after  he  has  h^d 
a  real  hard  drunken  spree,  have  you  ? 

A.     Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Q.     Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  drunk? 

A.     Well,  when  a  man  is  so  full  that  he  lays  in  the  street. 

Q.     That  is  what  you  mean  by  drunk? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  don't  have  to  lie  in  the  street  you  don't  consider  him 
drunk? 

A.     No,  I  don't. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  Senate  will  take  a  recess  until — 

Senator  Adams.  One  moment,Mr.  President,  I  have  a  resolution  to 
present.  -- 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  place  the  names  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployers of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  upon  the  pay 
rolls  for  the  same  time  as  the  members  of  the  court. 

The  President  p-o  tern.  As  many  as  favor  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  say  aye. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  called  for. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  24,  and  nays  0,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.*Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Case,  Clement,  Gilfillan  C.  D., 
Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Ijangdon,  Macdonald, 
McCrea,  Miller,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers,  Shaller,  Simmons, 
Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
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Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  leave  to  have  a 
witness  sworn  before  the  Senate  adjourns.  He  is  a  witness  on  article  11, 
which  we  will  take  up  this  afternoon,  and  I  discover  he  is  in  the  s^me 
fix  as  another  witness — he  was  not  present  in  court  at  the  particular 
time  when  the  motion  was  argued;  he  was  there  at  another  time.  I  don't 
propose  to  examine  him;  I  just  want  to  have  him  sworn  so  that  he  caa 
go  home  on  the  noon  train. 

The  President  pro  tern.    He  will  be  sworn  unless  objection  is  made. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Charles  Keyser. 

The  witness  was  then  sworn. 

The  Senate  then  took  a  recess  until  2:30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Senator  Wii^on  in  the  chair. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order.  Are 
there  any  resolutions  or  motions  to  be  oflfered  by  Senators  ?  If  not,  we 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  will  call  a  further  witness  upon  the  same  article, 
article  three. 

PATRICK   FITZGERALD, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  is  your  business?    A.     Mason. 

Q.    And  how  long  have  you  known  the. respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.     I  think  about  12  years. 

Q.     Have  yo\x  known  him  intimately  during  that  time? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether,  during  that  time,  you  have  seen 
him  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  as  well  as  sober  ? 

A.     I  have,  sometimes. 

Q.     And  sometimes  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  you  were  present  in  court  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1879,  in  the  court  house  in  New  Ulm,  during  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  trial  of  Wells  and  others  against  Gezike,  that  has  been  testi- 
fied to  here  by  Mr.  Gezike  and  Mr.  Behnke? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  there  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  was  there  during  the  forenoon. 

Q.     During  the  forenoon  session  of  the  proceedings  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  stat^,  whether  or  not,  you  had  attended  the 
court  of  the  respondent,  held  at  New  Ulm,  for  the  two  days  previous  to 
tjiisdate? 

A.    I  was  there. 

Q.    Were  yoxx  in  attendence  upon  the  court? 

A.    Yes,  sir.     Do  you  mean  had  business  there  ? 
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Q.     YeB.    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  prosecuting  witness  in  a  ctimidal  cMe  Uied  thfe^  at 
that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  respondent  before  the  commencement  of  the  ptO»- 
ceedings  that  day;  I  mean  the  day  of  the  Oezike  trial? 

A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.     Met  him  and  talked  with  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  met  him  at  the  entrance  going  into  the  court  toem  itk 
the  morning. 

Q.     Going  into  the  court  room? 

A.     Yes,  in  the  morning. 

Q.     You  went  in  after  him,  afterwards,  did  you? 
♦  A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  his  condition  was  as  to  sobriety  or 
inebriety  during  that  forenoon? 

A.  I  should  think  he  was  sober  from  all  that  I  eould  see  or  judge 
from. 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  at  the  time  about  his  being  sober? 

A.     Not  the  least,  in  my  mind. 

Q.     Not  the  least  doubt? 

A.     No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.     You  have  none  now? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  ahytbing 
peculiar  or  different  in  his  appearance,  his  language  ot  manner,  on  that 
day,  from  what  it  had  been  during  the  two  foregoing  days  in  court? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  different  in  either  his  appearance,  conduct, 
manner,  language  or  actions  on  that  day,  from  what  there  had  been  at 
otlier  times  when  you  had  met  him  before;  either  in  court  or  privately, 
when  you  knew  he  was  perfectly  sober? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  eyes  of  the  respondent 
were  red  that  morning? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     Were  his  eyes  swollen  and  his  face  swollen,  and  inflamed? 

A.     Not  that  I  have  seen. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  incoherent  or  erratic  talk  u{K>n 
his  part  during  that  forenoon? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  state  how  he  acted  in  there  when  he  fiat  on  tik^ 
bench  during  that  forenoon  ? 

A.  Oh,  at  times  he  moved  a  little  in  his  chair  ;  he  would  sometimes 
move  a  little  in  his  chair  when  he  had  sat  a  long  time  in   one  posture. 

Q.  I  mean  particularly  whether  he  was  talkative  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

A.  All  I  observed  was  this, — he  spoke  something  aboHt  attachment 
papers. 

Q.    That  is  the  only  thing  you  heard  him  speak  at  all,  was  it? 

A.     That  is  all. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  it  is  true  or  not)  that  he  was  inter- 
hifrting  eounsel  aad  speaking  and  talking  all  the  time  there  or  not? 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  at  any  time  during  those  twelve  years  yon 
havft  been  acquainted  with  him,  seen  him  in  the  morning  when  you 
knew  he  had  been  on  a  spree  the  night  before? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  did  ;  he  might  have  been  on  a  spree  for  all  I 
know  ;  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  was  this  morning  anything 
in  his  appearance,  manner,  conduct  or  behavior  that  indicated  that  he 
had  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  drunk  or  on  a  spree,  the  night 
before? 

A.    No,  sir. 

^  CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    What  business,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  had  you  in  court  there?         I 

A.     I  was  prosecuting  witness  for  the  State. 

Q.     Were  you  in  court  all  the  time  during  those  two  days? 

A.     I  was  in  court  two  days  previous  to  this  day  of  the  Behnke  suit. 

Q.     All  the  time? 

.A.  Well,  pretty  much.  I  was  a  little  bit  interested  in  the  matter. 
The  forgery  that  the  man  was  prosecuted  for  was  committed  on  me. 

Q.    What  case  was  it? 

A.    It  was  the  case  of  the  State  against  Trowbridge, 

Q.     How  long  did  it  take  ? 

A.     Well,  I  can't  really  tell;  it  was  a  jury  trial. 

Q.    Well,  did  it  take  two  days  to  try  it? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    What  day  was  it  tried  ? 

A.    I  think  on  the  second  day,  if  I  remember  right. 

Q.  Well,  the  second  day  of  the  term;  what  business  had  you  there 
on  the  third  day  ? 

A.  I  had  to  stay  over  night,  and  went  into  court  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  third  day. 

Q.    What  cases  were  they  trying  ? 

A.    This  Behnke  case,  against  Gesike  and  others. 

Q.    Who  were  present  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    Who  else? 

A.    Several  others. 

Q.    Give  me  the  names,  please? 

A.  Judge  Cox,  the  attorneys,  Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  Severance,  I  think,  of 
Mankato;  they  were  present,  and  there  were  others. 

Q.  Well,  those  were  two  days;  the  last  days  of  court  and  the  next 
day  were  the  days  you^ere  there;  you  were  not  there  the  second  day? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    You  said  the  case  was  tried  the  second  day  of  the  term  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     He  said  the  second  day. 

The  Witness.    That  was  the  prosecution. 

Q.    Well,  the  term  lasted  three  days? 

A.     I  think  it  did. 

Q.    Then  this  was  the  fourth  day  ? 

A.    No;  the  Behnke  matter  was  the  third  day,  if  I  remember  right. 

Q.    Well,  that  is  the  day  you  were  there— the  third  da^  of  the  term  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  weren't  there  the  fourth  day — after  the  third  day  you  werea't 
there  at  all? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  the  Judge  said  something  about  some  attachment 
papers;  what  was  it  he  said? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell;  I  was  sitting  outside  ^of  the  room  where  the  attor- 
neys and  Judge  were. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  what  he  said? 

A.  I  did  not,  to  speak  the  words;  he  spoke  something  about  attach- 
ment papers. 

Q.  *   Did  you  hear  distinctly  so  that  you  then  could  speak  the  words? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.     You  didn't  hear  the  words  at  all? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  distinctly. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  anything  that  the  Judge  said? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  hear  a  word  that  he  said  so  you  could  repeat  it  either  thexi 
or  now? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  say  you  saw  the  Judge  intoxicated  frequently? 

A.     I  have  seen  him  frequently  intoxicated. 

Q.     Well,  frequently  or  infrequently? 

A.     Well,  not  very  often. 

Q.     How  long  previous  to  this  time  had  you  seen  him  intoxicated? 

A.     About  six  years  ago  this  winter  since  I  saw  him  intoxicated. 

Q.     Haven't  seen  him  intoxicated  since? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Your  business  is  a  mason,  is  it? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Carrying  on  that  business  now  in  Sleepy  Eye? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  when  there  is  a  season  for  it. 

Q.     Have  you  any  other  business  than  that? 

A.     Oh,  I  sell  lime  and  findings  for  that  purpose. 

Q.     Well,  no  business  except  that  line  of  masonry? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  weren't  paying  very  particular  attention  that  morning;  you 
had  DO  business  there? 

A-    No  business  only  as  a  looker-on. 

Q.    There  were  not  many  people  there? 

A-    Oh,  yes,  there  were  quite  a  number. 

Q.    What  time  did  you  go  into  court  there  that  morning  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  was  in  the  court-room  before  it  convened; 
I  met  Judge  Cox;  I  waa  coming  out  of  the  court  room,  and  the  Judge 
met  me  on  the  stairs  as  he  was  going  in. 

Q.    Did  vou  say  you  talked  with  him  ? 

A.     I  did ;  I  shook  hands  with  him  ? 

Q.    What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

A.     I  bid  him  good  morning,  and  he  asked  me,   How  do  you  do  ? 

Q.  He  simply  said,  " how  do  you  do?"  and  he  walked  up  into  the 
court  room  and  you  walked  in  after  him  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  went  down  stairs. 

Q.    Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  other  persons  that  were  there 
besideB  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Severence. 
175 
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A.    Mr.  Gezeke  and  Mr.  Behnke  wer^  there;  I  didn't  chnrge  my  in| 
with  how  many  or  whom. 

Q.     And  don't  know  who  else  was  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  there  any  other  persons  there  but  those  ? 

A.     I  think  there  were. 

Q.    You  cannot  give  the  names  of  them  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  distinctly. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  stay  there  ?  •  '  | 

A.    I  stayed  there  until  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.    Court  was  still  running  when  you  left  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  didn't  stay  all  the  forenoon,  did  you  ?    A.     No,  sir.  | 

Q.     What  time  did  the  court  open  ?  ! 

A.     I  should  think  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

Q.     And  you  were  there  about  an  hour,  were  you  not,  Mr.  Fitz^nl 

A.     I  should  judge  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  J 

Q.     When  you  met  him  on  the  steps  there,  he  looked  very    br^ 
didn't  he;  as  sober\s  you  ever  saw  him  in  your  life  ?  I 

A    Yes,  I  think  he  did.  1 

Q.    And  from  what  you  saw  of  him  in  court,  he  was  just  as  sob€l| 
ever  you  saw  him  ?  . 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Didn't  look  fatigued  or  tired,  did  he,  at  all — rather  bright?       ! 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Nice  looking,  as  usual? 

A.     Yes;  his  hair  seemed  to  be  all  combed  in  the  right  place. 

Q.     He  had  his  hat  on,  didn't  he,  when  you  met  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  there  was  nothing  to  show  but  that  he  was  as  sober  as  € 
a  man  was  in  the  world  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  anything  that  I  should  not  say  so. 

Q.     Well,  perfectly  sober?  * 

A.     Well,  perfectly  sober;  he  might  have  drank  some,  for  all  tid 
know,  but  he  seemed  to  be  sober.  J 

Q.     Would  you  say  he  was  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.     I  would  say  so  far  as  I  saw  or  knew. 

Q.     But  still  he  might  have  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
aught  you  know? 

A.     Not  very  bad;  I  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor, ' 

Q.  Not  very  bad,  but  he  might  have  been  under  the  infiu 
liquor,  for  all  you  knew. 

A.     He  might. 

Q.    You  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  then  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.     He  was  talkative  and  chatty;  more  so  than  when  I  would 
sider  him  not  under  the  influence. 

Q.  He  was  more  taika;tive  or  chatty  when  you  considered  him 
the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  not  on  the  bench  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  of  every  time  when  you  have  seen  him  un« 
influence  of  liquor,  that  a  part  of  the  time  he  would  not  be  talkati' 
quiet  and  then  break  out  and  be  talkative  ? 
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A.     He  might. 

Q.     Well,  isn't  that  the  fact  from  your  recollection  of  the  Judge  ? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  him  very  often  when  I  thought  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the  times  when  you  thought  he  was. 

A.  That  was  his  mode  in  my  presence,  when  I  thought  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  that  he  was  more  talkative  than  common. 

Q.  And  if  he  had  been  talkative  at  this  time,  you  would  have  con- 
sidered him  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  would  you  not  ? 

A.     I  should  think  he  would  be. 

Q.  If  he  had  been  a  little  talkative  at  this  time,  you  would  have 
thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Well,  if  he  was, — if  going  into  court  he  was  unusually  pleasant 
and  talkative,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  was. 

By  Mr.  Abctander. 

Q.  When  you  said  that  for  all  you  saw  he  might  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  what  did  you  mean  by  that, — that  he  might  have 
drank  a  glass  or  so,  that  it  might  have  shown  itself? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Let  the  witness  tell. 

The  Witness.  He  might  have  drank  a  glass  of  liquor  for  all  I  know, 
but  I  considered  him  sober  from  what  I  say  that  day;  that  is  what  I 
mean,  that  I  considered  him  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  And  then  you  didn't  mean  to  be  understood  that  he  might  show 
signs  of  the  influence  of  liquor  there,  and  you  not  have  noticed  it  there 
at  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  I  would  have  noticed  it,  if  he  was  much  under  the 
influence  of  liquor. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     If  he  was  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

By  Mr.  Arctander.  ' 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  say, — if  he  was  much  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Q.     What  do  you  mean  by  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    When  a  man  is  drunk  or  staggering. 

Q.  Now,  if  a  man  had  taken  a  glass  of  beer  or  liquor,  would  you 
call  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  showed  in  no  way  the  influence  of  liquor  that 
morning  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  a  man  must  be  drunk  or  staggering  when  he  is 
"Under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A,    Well,  he  must  show  it  by  some  outward  appearance. 

Q.    Theie  must  be  some  outward  appearance  or  manifestation  ? 

A.  Take  a  man  who  is  acquainted  with  another  man  for  eight,  ten, 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  has  drank  with  him  and  is  used  to  his  hab-. 
Its,  I  think  he  can  tell  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 

Q.    Have  you  done  that  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes, 

Q.    Drank  with  him?    A.    Yes, 
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Q.    Not  for  the  last  six  years  ? 

A.    No;  I  think  it  is  eight  years  last  winter  since  I  drank  any. 

Q.    Then  you  have  pretty  much  forgotten  how  he  did  act? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President  I  desire  to  call  upon  the  eighteenth 
article,  a  witness  who  desires  to  leave  the  State. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the 
production  of  the  witness  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  do  not  care.  If  they  have  a  witness  here 
they  can  introduce  him  in  any  order  they  please. 

M.   E.  POWELL. 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you-  reside? 

A.     Redwood  Falls,  in  this  State. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession? 

A.     Lawyer. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Co3t,    A.     I  do. 

Q.     And  for  how  long  a  time  have  you  known  him? 

A.     About  ten  years. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  have  been  up  before  the  res- 

Jondent  at  every  term  of  court  in  your  county  since  he  was  elected 
udge? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  Were  you  present  and  in  attendance  on  the  general  term  held  in, 
I  think.  Redwood  county  against  Tower;  in  wjiat  year  was  that  tried? 

A.     In  the  June  term,  1880. 

Q.    There  has  not  been  more  than  one  trial  of  the  case,  has  there? 

A.     I  think  not  in  the  district  court. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  any  part  of  the  trial  of  that  Tower  caee 
in  Redwood  Falls? 

A.  I  was  present  when  the  case  was  concluded;  I  didn't  hear  the  evi- 
dence given  in  court  in  that  case. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  the  evening  when  it  was  submitt^  by  the 
court  to  the  jury  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     During  the  whole  evening  session  ? 

A.  I  was  there  during  the  evening  at  the  time  the  court  charged  the 
jury;  I  don't  know  whether  there  were  any  arguments  made  by^  counsel 
after  tea,  or  not. 

Q.  You  were  there  anyhow,  when  the  Judge  charged  the  jury,  and 
submitted  the  case  to  the  jury,  after  the  charge  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    I  will  ask  yon  to  state  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was  as  to* 
sobriety  or  inebriety  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  didn't  notice  any  evidence  of  inebriety. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  language,  manner,  conduct,  or  appear- 
ance, or  talk,  peculiar  or  different  from  what  it  had  been  on  other  occa- 
sions when  you  know  he  had  been  perfectly  sober,  at  prior  terms? 

A.     I  discovered  none. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  answer  then  as  to  his  conditioii  as  tOBobrie- 
ty  or  inebriety? 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    He  has  answered  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  have  a  right  to  get  my  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  said  he  did  not  notice  any  evidence  of  ine- 
briety. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  you  at  that  time  had  any 
doubts  about  the  sobriety  of  the  Judge  ? 

A.     I  had  not. 

Q.     Have  you  any  now  ? 

A.    Of  his  condition  at  that  time  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  were  sitting  in  court  there  where  you  could  observe  him,  and 
did  observe  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  sitting,  I  should  say,  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
from  him. 

Q.     Did  you  listen  attentively  to  his  charge  to  the  jury  at  the  time? 

A.  I  listened  as  I  ordinarily  would  in  a  case  where  I  was  not  particu- 
larly interested. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  county  attorney  of  that  county  ? 

A,    Since  January  Ist,  1872,  with  the  exception  of  two  yeary. 

Q.    Since  January  1st,  1872  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  are  at  the  present  time?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  have  been  all  the  time  with  the  exception  of  two  years  ? 

A.    With  the  exception  of  the  years  1880  and  1881. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  at  that  time  called  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Judge  was  inebriated  or  sober  ? 

A.    It  was  not. 

Q.  When  was  it  first  called  to  that  fact;  when  was  your  attention 
first  called  to  the  fact  that  there  was  any  question  about  it? 

A.  It  was  when  I  read  these  articles  of  impeachment,  that  was  the 
first  I  knew,  and  the  conversation  that  arose  from  reading  the  articles  of 
iinpeachment  right  through. 

Q.  How  did  you  discover  that  from  these  articles;  from  what  article 
did  you  discover  this  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  .now,  it  was  talked  over  among  the  people  who  reside 
in  our  place,  and  the  question  was  brought  up  as  to  whether  he  was  in- 
toxicated or  not,  during  the  terms  of  court  that  he  had  held  there,  not 
this  one  in  particular. 

Q.     I  speak  of  this  one  in  particular  ? 

A.  Nothing  in  particular  was  said  about  this  one  that  I  know  of, 
more  than  other  terms. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  when  you  read  these  articles;  do  you  know  that 
there  was  anything  in  these  articles  charging  him  with  being  intoxicat- 
ed at  tills  term  of  court  that  you  speak  of? 

A.     I  do  not;  but  the  articles  charge  him  with  intoxication  generally. 

Q.     Then  you  didn't  get  it  from  these  articles  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  this  specific  case. 

Q.    Was  your  attention  particularly  called  to  the  Judge  that  evening? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  one  part  of  the  charge  to  the  Jury  in  this 
case? 

Q.     Dpes  that  fact  draw  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Judge? 

A.    Not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  there  was  nothing  that  drew  your  attention  particularly  to 
Ids  condition  that  night,  as  to  whether  he  was  sober  or  otherwise  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  of  his  having  been  drinking  intoxicating  liquors 
during  that  term  of  court  in  Redwood  Falls  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  have  seen  him  drink  any  at  that  term 
of  court  or  not.     I  have  seen  him  drink. 

Q.     Did  you  know  whether  he  was  intoxicated  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.    You  have  no  recollection  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other? 

A.     I  have  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  proceed  now  to  produce  evidence  under  article 
seven,  the  Dingier  case. 


Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  St.  Peter,  in  this  State. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.     I  ani  a  practising  lawyer, 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent  E.  St.  Julien  Cox?    A.     I  do. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him? 

A.  I  know  him  about  twenty  years;  I  have  known  of  him  longer 
than  that;  but  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him  about  twen- 
ty years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  intimately  acquainted  during  that  time,  during 
the  last  thirteen,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years;  have  you  been  his  law  part- 
ner before  he  went  on  the  bench? 

A.     I  have  been. 

Q.     For  how  long  a  time? 

A.     For  two  or  three  years,  possibly  longer. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Davis,  to  a  term  of  court  held  in 
Nicollet  county,  in  December,  1879,  at  which  several  road  appeal  cases 
were  tried;  do  you  remember  the  occasion? 

A.     I  do,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  recollect  a  case  that  came  up  at  that  time  en- 
titled The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  that  county  against  one 
Dingle,  or  Dingier  against  the  County  Commissioners? 

A.     I  do.  . 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  in  the  dav  that  case  was  first  taken 
up? 

A.  I  think  the  jury  was  empanneled  either  late  in  the  afternoon  or 
early  in  the  evening;  I  think  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second,  I  think 
the  second  day  of  the  term. 

Q.  Was  there  any  time  during  the  trial  of  that  case,  during  the  em- 
panneling  of  the  jury,  or  during  any  of  the  proceedings  in  it  in  the  day 
time,  before  the  evening,  in  which  you  can  tell  us  what  the  condition  of 
the  Judge  was  ? 

A.  I  noticed  nothing  particular  or  peculiar  about  his  condition;  his 
condition  was  as  ordinary,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge. 

Q.  I  mean  particularly  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  during  the  trial  of 
that  case  ? 

A .    That  is  to  what  I  allude. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  fact  of  that  case — some  matter  being 
brought  up  in  that  case  in  the  evening  of  that  day  ? 
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A.     I  do. 

Q.     What  was  the  nature  of  that  business  ? 

A.     A  motion  on  the  part  of  appellants  to  vacate  &  certain  order  made 
by  the  commissioners  of  Nicollet  county  establishing  a  county  road  ? 
Q.     Was  that  question  argued  that  evening  ? 
A.     It  was;  Mr.  Land  and  myself  argued  it. 

A.     You  were  the  attorney  for  the  county;  you  were  county  attorney 
at  that  time  were  you  not?  " 
A.     I  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  this  motion  was  made  before  or  subse- 
quent to  the  empanneling  of  the  jury  ? 

A.  I  think  I  received  notice  that  a  motion  would  be  made,  sometime 
during  the  afternoon,  a  little  before — ^about  the  time  of  the  empanelling 
of  the  jury. 

Q.     About  the  time  of  the  empanelling  of  the  jury? 
A.     About  the  time  of  the  empanelling  of  the  jury  in  the   Dingier 
case.     We  had  just  concluded,  or  a  short  time  before  tliat,  concluded  the 
trial  of  the  case  of  Christopher  Veierling  against  the  County   Commis- 
sioners. 

Q.     An  appeal  on  the  same  subject  matter? 

A.  An  appeal  in  relation  to  the  dame  road;  the  jury  was  then  out  on 
that  case. 

Q.     During  that  evening,  Mr.  Davis,  what  was  the  Judge's  condition 
as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety? 
A.     I  noticed  nothing  wrong  with  his  condition. 
Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  as  to  his  sobriety  at  that  time? 
A.     I  had  not  at  that  time,  neither  have  i  now.     I  would  like  to  state 
that  at  that  time  I  did  not  particularly  notice  anything,  but  I  will  give 
as  a  reason  for  saying  that  he  was  not  drunk,  that  had  he  been  intoxi- 
cated, or  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  I  should  have  remembered  it. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  his 
appearance,  conduct,  manner  or  language  that  evening  peculiar  or  differ- 
ent from  what  it  had  been  previously  in  the  day,  or  the  day  before,  or 
at  other  occasions  when  you  have  been  before  him  in  court? 
A.     Nothing  that  I  can  recollect,  sir. 

Q,     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  interrupted  the 
attorneys  on  that  motion  that  evening,  more  than  was  usual  in  court? 
A.     Nothing  that  I  now  remember  of. 

Q.     Did  he  talk  any  more  or  diflFerently  from  what  he  would   usually 
do? 
A.     I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.     Was  there  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Judge  that  evening  to 
brace  up  his  appearance  or  actions  or  his  expressions  ? 
A.     I  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  go  on  and  testify  just  what  took  place  that 
evening,  what  was  done, — the  whole  matter  in  this  case, — the  whole 
transaction  there  ? 

A.     Simply  an  argument  upon  this  motion,  to  vacate  the  order  of  the 
commissioners  laying  out  and  establishing  a  certain  county  road  in  Nic- 
ollet coimty. 
Q.    What  was  the  point  in  the  argument? 

A.  The  point  was  made  by  the  appellants  that  the  commissioners 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  matter  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  the 
starting  point  was  withinVbat  was  known  as  the  village  of  Redstone, 
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and  an  old  special  act  of  1856  or  1857  seemed  to  incorporate  that  as  a 
village,  and  we  have  a  peculiar  statute,  or  have  a  statute,  rather,  that 
does  not  allow  a  street  opened  or  any  portion  of  a  road  to  run  through  an 
incorporated  city:  Mr.  Lind  made  the  point  that  this  village  of  Red- 
stone came  within  that  section  of  the  statute.  It  was  argued  at  consid- 
erable length. 

Q.    An  elaborate  argument  on  both  sides? 

A.    Well,  about  as  elaborate  as  he  and  I  were  capable  of  making. 

Q.     Rather  dfficult  questions  ? 

Q.  Rather  interesting  questions,  and  a  rather  interesting  road,  too, 
and  one  of  considerable  notoriety. 

Q.     What  was  done  in  the  case  after  you  had  argued  it? 

A.  Nothing  done  that  evening;  the  Judge  announced  that  he  would 
render  his  decision  in  the  morning,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.     In  the  morning  did  he  render  the  decision  ? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  You  stated,  Mr.  Davis,  in  this  statement  here,  that  this  road  was 
started  in  the  vilUage  of  Redstone;  the  starting  point  was  there? 

A.    That  was  the  starting  point;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge,  in  the  evening, 
often  01  otherwise,  or  at  all,  made  suggestions  to  Mr.  Lind  or  yourself, 
or  both  of  youy  that  had  no  relevancy  in  the  case,  but  appeared  foreign 
or  absurd; — ^matters  that  had  no  relevancy  in  the  case? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  such  suggestion;  I  remember  of  his  ask- 
ing some  questions  about  matters  that  were  puzzling  and  perplexing  to 
his  mind  and  our  mind,  in  regard  to  the  motion. 

Q.  Puzzling  and  perplexing  to  his  and  your  minds  upon  that  mo- 
tion ? 

A.  Yes;  we  all  desired  to  get  as  much  light  as  possible  on  that  road 
question. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yoii  to  state  whether  or  not  those  remarks,  or  those 
questions  that  he  put,  were  relevant  to  the  matter  ? 

A.     They  were. 

Q.    And  were  such  as  to  show  that  he  could  grasp  the  points  ? 

A.    They  were  relevant;  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  Judge  made  any  flighty  remarks  dur- 
ing that  forenoon  or  afternoon,  or  during  the  trial  at  all  ? 

A.  No;  none  that  seemed  to  me  so.  Possibly,  however,  his  decision 
was  erroneous  ;  I  am  not  able  to  determine  in  my  own  mind  yet  as  to 
that. 

Q.     He  did  not  make  any  decision  that  evening,  did  he  ? 

A.  Nothing  that  evening;  I  have  always  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  final  rulings,  because  it  was  adverse  to  me. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  argument  by 
Mr.  Lind  in  the  evening,  the  Judge  stopped  him  and  told  him  he  would 
hold  the  road  void    as    to  the  portion    running   through   Redstone, 
section  thirty-five,  and  valid  as  to  the  balance, — whether  he  made  use  • 
of  any  such  expression? 

A.     I  heard  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here,  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  Judge  made  an  order 
in  the  evening  that  the  road  should  stand,  and  the  road  should  be  valid, 
except  as  to  that  part  in  section  thirty-five.  I  will  ask  you  to  state 
whetner  there  was  any  such  order  made  by  the  Judge  ? 

A.  The  record  does  not  disclose  such  a  state  of  fe^,  neither  does  my 
m^l^^.    I  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  kind. 
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Q.    Are  you  positive,  whether  he  did  so  or  not? 

A.     Quite  positive. 

Q.    Quit«  positive  that  he  did  not? 

A.  Quite  positive  that  he  did  not;  should  he  have  done  so,  I  cer- 
tainly should  have  combatted  any  such  idea. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  Mr.  Lind  begged  the  court 
then  for  a  recess  during  the  evening,  after  your  arguments  were  through, 
and  the  court  refused  it  at  first  ? 

A.     I  remember  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  And  whether  or  not  you  told  him  that  you  would  not  opposft  it, 
that  you  realized  the  condition  of  the  Judge,  in  any  way  ? 

A.     I  remember  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  whether  the  Judge  made  any  order  in  the  morn- 
ing reversing  any  order  he  had  made  before  in  the  case? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  distinctly  that  the  Judge  in  the  evening  said  he 
would  take  the.  matter  under  advisement  and  render  his  decision  in  the 
morning  ? 

A.  He  said  he  would  render  his  decision  or  make  an  order  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter  in  the  morning;  I  remember  that. 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Davis  ? 

A.    Sober,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  showed  in  the  morning  any  signs  or  evi- 
dence of  intoxication  or  of  a  debauch  the  night  before? 

A.     I  noticed  nothing. 

Q.    Were  you  up  there  when  he  walked  the  floor;  leaving  the  bench? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  his  walking  the  floor;  he  might  possibly 
hare  done  so,  but  I  don't  remember  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  he  was  straining  every  nerve  that 
evening  to  walk  straight;  state  whether  or  not  his  condition  was  such 
that  that  would  have  been  impossible. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that,  unless  he  describes  his  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  is  for  the  Senate  to  say  whether  it  is  possible 
or  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  want  to  argue  it;  that  is  perfectly  proper. 
The  witness  was  there  and  saw  him,  and  the  Senate  was  not  there  to  see 
him. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  No,  but  the  witness  can  state  what  he  saw  and 
the  Senate  can  then  infer  from  what  he  saw,  whether  it  was  possible  for 
the  Judge  to  do  that  in  his  condition. 

•Q.     Did  you  see  any  thing  of  the  kind  there? 

A.     Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  in  his  condition  or  in  his  appearance 
that  night  to  indicate  any  such  condition? 

A.     Nothing  more  than  ordinary. 

Q.  I  will  ask  if  there  was  in  the  Judge's  condition  that  evening  any 
effort  on  his  part  to  appear  sober? 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  any  such  attempt. 

Q.    You  don't  think  he  needed  it  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  know  of ;  I  noticed  nothing. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was  a  fact  that  the  Judge 
showed  any  confusion  of  mind  when  the  points  were  raised  in  regard  to 
the  road? 
176 
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A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  different  from  the  ordinary  condill 
of  the  Judge  that  evening.  ^  ^ 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  actions  or  anything  in  what  he  68^ 
regard  to  the  matter,  in  any  degree  showing  that  he  had  slight  con 
of  his  mental  faculties  in  relation  to  the  matter  coming  before  him  ■ 
night? 

A.     Nothing  that  I  now  remember  of. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  peculiar  gleam  in  his  eye  that  night  M 
thing  more  than  ordinary  ? 

A«     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  his  talk  and  what  he  said  upon  i 
matter  was  incoherent ;  was  there  anything  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Davis?  i 

A.     I  understood  it  very  well. 

Q.     Well,  was  he  incoherent  in  his  talk?  ! 

A.     Not  that  I  observed. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  observed  anytl4 
different  in  any  way,  form, shape  or  manner  in  the  Judge  that  evefll 
from  what  you  have  observed  upon  other  occasions  in  court,  knoni 
him  to  be  perfectly  sober? 

A.     I  don't  think  there  was,  sir.  i 

I 

CROSS-EX  AMIN  ATION.  j 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  | 

Q.     You  have  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated,  frequently  ?  | 

A.     I  think,  sir,  I  can  admit  that  I  have.  i 

Q.     Both  in  and  out  of  court;  havn't  you  ? 

A.     I  wouldn't  answer  that  frequently;  no,  sir. 

Q.     You  think  you  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
not  frequently  ? 

A.  1  think  I  have;  but  I  couldn't  state  positively,  it  is  my  impM 
sion  that  I  have,  but  I  will  not  state  positively  that  I  have  ever.  J 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in  Decemberl 
79,  in  court. 

A.     Not  that  I  remember  of  now. 

Q.     Are  you  positive  that  you  did  not.  | 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that  testimony.  I  understand  thai  dol 
not  come  within  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Senate.  I 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  is  the  very  term  of  court  you  have  adBll 
him  about. 

The  Witness.  [After  consulting  memorandum]  I  am  prepared  I 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  have  refreshed  you  memory  from  that  book;  what  do  yol 
now  say  ?  i 

A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.     In  court? 

A.    He  was  not  acting  as  judge  at  the  time. 

Q.     He  was  in  court  ? 

A.     He  was  sitting  within  the  railing;  Judge  Dickinson  was  on 
bench. 

Q.     Well,  in  August,  1881— 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that. 

The  President  pro  tern.    What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    He  says  he  has  seen  him  under  the  inft 
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liquor  in  court.  Now,  I  ask  him,  if  he  saw  him  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  in  August,  1881. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  that  under  the  ruling  of  the  Senate. 
They  can  show  that  he  saw  him  intoxicated,  and  show  how  many  times, 
but  they  cannot  show  when  or  where. 

The  President  pro  teni.  That  was  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  comes  under  an  entirely  different  state  of 
facts.  This  witness  has  testified  that  he  has  seen  him  frequently  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  they  are  comparing  his  appearance  at  this 
time  with  his  appearance  and  conduct  at  other  times  when  he  had  seen 
him.  Now,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  witness,  on  cross-examination  to 
other  times  when  he  has  seen  him  in  court  intoxicated. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Senate  you  have  the 
right  to  ask  him  if  he  saw  him  frequently  in  court  intoxicated,  but  not 
when  or  where. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of  comparison;  they 
have  asked  the  witness  in  eflfect-^I  won't  give  the  exact  words — how 
his  conduct  at  this  tenn  of  court  compared  with  other  terms  of  court 
that  he  has  been  presiding  over  as  Judge,  when  this  witness  has  been 
present.  Now,  I  am  getting  him  down,  upon  cross-examination  on  that 
very  matter  of  comparison,  to  certain  terms  of  court.  He  has  testified 
already  that  at  one  time,  a  term  of  court  in  December,  1879,  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  at  the  same  time  says  that  he  was  sit- 
ting within  the  railing  and  not  upon  the  bench.  That  is  one  compari- 
son. The  witness  testifies  that  he  acted  at  that  time,  as  he  ordinarily 
does.  Perhaps  that  is  his  way  usually.  Now,  I  call  his  attention  to  an- 
other term  of  conn,  and  want  to  institute  a  comparison  between  these 
two  terms  of  court.     I  think  that  is  legitiniate  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Allis.  Mr.  President,  the  persistence  of  these  gentlemen  is  amaz- 
ing.   This  is  precisely  the  same  question  that  was  presented  yesterday. 

The  President  pro  tern.     1  didn't  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  would  like  to  submit  tlie  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.  You  can  vary  the  question  so  as  not  to  vio- 
late the  rule  that  nas  been  established  by  the  Senate. 

Q.  Now,  at  any  other  time  than  these  times  you  have  mentioned, 
the  Judge  has  been  in  court  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  have  you 
Been  him  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor? 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  objected  to  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     You  answered  no  to  the  question,  have  you  ? 

The  Witness.     I  have  not  answered  the  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  objection  will  have  to  be  sustained 
under  the  ruling  of  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  am  not  asking  him  where  or  when. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks,  Not  where  or  when,  but  simply  at  what  other 
time.  The  question  now  is  asked  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
fact  that  Judge  Cox  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  other  times 
than  the  one  njentioned.  The  witness  mentions  a  time,  but  excuses  the 
Judge  then  by  saying  that  he  was  merely  within  the  bar,  and  Judge 
Dickinson  was  on  the  bench.  This  not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
the  specific  time  or  place,  when  or  where  he  was  drunk  on  the  bench  ; 
but  the  question  whether  at  any  other  time  than  the  one  mentioned,  he 
was  drunk  on  the  bench,  or  was  in  any  way  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Judge. 
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The  President  pro  tern.  He  has  already  testified  that  he  saw  him 
drink  frequently. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  That  is  verv  true,  he  has  seen  him  drink  fre- 
quently, but  we  are  asking  now  with  regard  to  his  being  drunk,  or  rather 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  while  he  was  on  the  bench  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duty  as  Judge. 

Mr.  Arctander.     How  would  that  be  proper  cross-examination? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  would  be  proper  cross-examination  for  this 
purpose.  The  judge  on  the  bench  may  act  in  one  way  and  the  judge  off 
the  bench  may  act  in  another.  Now,  ne  said  that  the  Judge  upon  the 
bench,  at  a  certain  time  when  he  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  was 
sober;  or,  rather,  he  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  but  he  said  he  acted 
as  he  ordinarily  did.  Now,  we  want  to  find  out  from  this  witness 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  this  respondent  has  ever — we  don't  say  when 
or  vvhere — but  has  ever,  upon  the  bench  of  the  district  court  of  the  ninth 
judicial  district,  been  in  a  condition  from  which  he  inferred  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors;  and  that  we  think  we  have 
a  right  to  know,  to  ascertain  the  judgment  of  the  witness  upon  this 
matter. 

The  President  pro  tern.  You  can  ask  him  if  he  saw  him  frequently 
intoxicated  on  the  bench,  or  more  than  once,  but  not  when  or  where. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  do  not  want  to  ask  him  if  he  saw  him  fre- 
quently, but  whether  he  has  ever  seen  him  aside  from  this  one  time, 
upon  the  bench,  while  iu  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  a  condition  that 
impressed  him  that  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  think  he  may  ask  him  that  question;  that 
does  not  ask  him  when  or  where.. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  do  not  desire  to  argue  the  question,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  court,  but  I  think  the  premises  stated  to  the  court  here  are 
false.  It  has  been  stated  that  we  asked  this  witness,  whether  the  ex- 
pression of  the  respondent  was  different  from  what  it  was  at  a  particular 
time,  but  our  question  was  limited  to  occasions  when  he  saw  him  on  the 
bench  when  he  knew  he  was  perfectly  sober.  That  is  how  our  question 
was  limited.  How  then  can  it  be  proper  or  right  for  them  to  bring  by 
this  witness,  matters  that  have  not  been  charged  against  this  respondent, 
or  to  bring  in,  by  this  witness,  upon  cross-examination,  proof  upon  the 
question,  whether  or  not,  he  was  drunk  or  sober  at  this  particular  time, 
in  order  to  show  that  he  was  drunk  at  some  other  time?  That  Question 
is  right  is  it.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  they  ask  when 
or  where.  If  they  ask  if  he  saw  him  on  the  bench  anywhere,  the  ques- 
tion is  included  within  the  decision  made  by  the  Senate,  because  it  is 
necessary  if  they  ask  when  or  where  it  was;  but  of  course  the  Senate 
meant  by  that  decision,  that  they  could  ask  witnesses  if  they  had  seen 
him  intoxicated  without  specifying  instances,  without  specifying  whether 
it  was  on  or  off'the  bench,  without  specifying,  whether  it  was  before  he 
was  elected  to  the  judgeship  or  afterwards. 

That  is,  I  take  it,  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Senate;  and  that  this  is  really  only  a  back  door  through  which  to  sneak 
in  and  get  iust  the  evidence  before  the  Senate  that  it  has  said  it  does 
not  wish  the  managers  to  bring  out  before  the  Senate, — which  they 
have  no  right  upon  a  proper  and  legitimate  cross-examination  to  briog 
into  bolster  their  ca^e*  by  evidence  that  they  can  gether^  under  9X«m« 
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ination  upon  an  article  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  article  that  they 
attempt  to  bolster  up.  It  seems  to  me  it  must  be  clear  to  every  lawyer, 
and  I  nave  no  fear  of  submitting  that  matter  to  any  sound  lawyer  upon 
this  floor,  whether  or  not  this  question  does  not  come  within  the  spirit 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  is  the  same  thing  and  merely  a 
back  door  through  which  to  get  the  same  tiling  in  a  manner  that  it 
seems  to  me  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  ^fanager  Hicks.     We  do  not  ask  for  times  or  places. 

Mr.  Arctander,  It  does  not  make  any  difference;  the  times  and 
places  do  not  establish  the  fact;  the  fact  that  they  ask  it  upon  the  bench 
shows  it  to  have  been  while  he  was  Judge,  and  that  is  what  the  Senate 
did  not  want  the  State  to  bring  in.  The  time  and  place  is  immaterial 
under  such  circumstances,  and  it  was  ruled  by  the  Senate  that  the  ques- 
tion when  or  where  was  not  proper,  because  the  State  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  drag  in  here^  under  pretense  of  cross-examination,  evidence  to 
bolster  up  article  eignteen. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate, 
whether  the  objection  shall  be  sustained  or  not,  without  debate.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll;  those  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  objection 
will  say  aye;  the  contrary  minded,  no. 

Senator  Macdonald.  "Will  the  chair  please  state  the  substance  of  the 
ruling  yesterday;  I  was  riot  present. 

The  President  yro  tern.  It  was  that  the  question  as  to  the  frequency 
of  intoxication,  or  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  might  be  asked, 
but  not  the  question  aa^to  when  or  where  it  occurred. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  ruling  was  made  without  a  quorum  being 
present. 

The'CLERK.  No,  sir:  there  has  been  no  rulings  made  in  this  Senate 
at  any  time  unless  a  quorum  was  present. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Was  there  one  last  night? 

The  Clerk.     No,  sir;  never  at  anv  time. 

The  President  pro  tern.  When  the  ruling  was  made  there  was  a  quo- 
rum present,  and  the  vote  was  16  to  5. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  think  it  was  upon  Senator  Castle's  motion  last 
night. 

The  Clerk.  No,  that  was  carried  over  last  night  because  there  was  no 
quorum. 

Mr.  Allis.  Before  submitting  the  question  I  would  like  to  state  the 
objections  that  were  stated  yesterday,  as  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
Senators  were  absent.  The  principal  objection  is  that  the  question  is 
not  cross-examination.  Now,  if  this  body  will  adhere  to  one  of  the  sim- 
plest and  plainest  rules  of  cross-examination,  they  would  not  get  into 
any  difficulty  or  any  snarl  on  this  subject.  As  I  stated  before,  yester- 
day, the  plaintiff",  the  prosecution  in  this  case,  have  presented  certain 
evidence  here  to  sustain  allegations  in  these  articles  of  impeachment. 
The  respondent  is  now  introducing  evidence  to  rebut  or  to  contradict 
that,  and  the  prosecution  is  now  proposing  to  cross-examine  this  witness. 
Now,  the  cross-examination  must  be  confined  to  matters  that  the  respon- 
dent has  elicited  in  chief.  It  is  a  very  plain  matter.  This  question 
has  no  reference  to  the  direct  examination,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to 
prove  instances  of  intoxication  on  the  bench  on  other  occasions,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  from  the  one  being  investigated  here;  in  other  words, 
the  effect  of  the  testimony, — if  it  has  any  effect,  if  it  is  what  they 
expect  to  elicit, — ^is  to  establish  the  allegations  contained  in  other  articles 
of  impeachment  here  of  which  we  have  had  no  notice,  GooqIc 
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Certainly  it  requires  very  little  intelligence,  it  seems  to  me,  to  per- 
ceive that  such  a  course  of  examination  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things- 
be  proper.  This  is  not  only  not  cross-examination,  but  it  is  a  direct 
attempt  to  introduce  under  the  pretense  of  cross-examination  of  this 
witness,  evidence-in-chief,  not  upon  this  article  but  upon  other  articles. 
Not  only  that,  but  this  question  does  state  where  it  is  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  is  a  good  deal  like  on  a  prairie. 

Mr.  Allis.  Very  well;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  require  very  little  discussion  to  show  that 
after  we  have  examined  this  witness  in  regard  to  a  particular  term  of 
court  the  State  cannot,  under  the  pretense  of  cross-examining  this  wit- 
ness, either  to  show  his  knowledge  or  under  any  other  pretence,  go  on 
and  introduce  independent  evidence  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
his  knowledge  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bolster- 
ing up  or  sustaining  other  articles,  entirely  independent  articles.  In 
other  words^  the  nianagement  are  trying  to  introduce  evidence-in-chief. 
They  know  that  very  well;  they  can  not  be  ignorant  of  it.  Every  law- 
yer knows  it  at  once,  and  it  seems  to  me  every  member  of  the  Senate 
can  see  it.  It  is  entirely  improper.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
it.  The  same  discussion  was  gone  over  yesterday;  it  has  been  gone  over 
since,  and  the  same  objection  was  taken  by  some  of  the  lawyers  on  this 
floor,  and  I  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  doubt  about  what  the  rul- 
ing was,  which  was  to  exclude  the  prosecution  here  from  introducing 
evidence-in-chief  under  the  pretence  of  cross-examining  the  witnesses 
for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  Will  the  court  permit  me  just  a  moment,  Mr.  President, 
supplementary  to  what  has  been  stated.  The  question  proposed*  is  so 
revolting  to  my  notion  of  the  correct  principles  of  the  rules  of  e^ddence, 
that  I  desire  simply  to  be  heard  one  moment.  Now  the  general  quea* 
tibn  upon  which  the  order  was  made  yesterday  came  up  in  this  way,  if 
my  recollection  is  right.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  asked  the  wit- 
ness if  he  had  seen  the  Judge  drunk.  The  object  of  that  interrogatory 
was  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  capable  of  ascertaining  or  determining 
the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  the  time  when  he  had  testified  that  he  was 
sober.  That  was  the  object  of  the  general  question.  Then  came  up  the 
decision  of  the  court  upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Castle,  and  the  Senate 
finally  made  its  order,  that  is,  that  they  might,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  sutficiency  and  competency  of  the  witness,  ask  him  if  he 
had  seen  the  respondent  frequently  or  how  often  in  a  condition  of  in- 
toxication, for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  competency  of  the  witness,  but 
that  they  could  not  ask  him  when  or  where;  and  the  question  had  arisen 
so  many  times  during  the  progress  of  this  case,  that  the  coui*t  deemed  it 
of  sufficient  importance  to  pass  an  order  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
these  constant  discussions  upon  a  subject  which  had  been  presumed  to 
be  settled. 

Now  the  object  of  this  interrogatory  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  that  or- 
der of  the  court,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
made.  Whether  or  not  the  Judge  has  been  intoxicated  on  the  bench  it  is 
not  proved  nor  intimated  that  the  Judge  upon  the  bench  intoxicated  is 
in  a  different  condition  from  what  he  is  intoxicated  other  places,  so  the 
question  could  have  no  other  object,  except  as  was  suggested  by  my  as- 
sociate who  is  leading  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  here,  than 
sun-eptitiously  to  introduce  testimony  irrelevant  to  any  substantive  issue 
in  this  case,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  biasing  the  minds  of  the  Sena- 
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tors.  It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  a  court  selected  dd  this  is  will  be 
affected  by  testimony  of  this  character  which  may  be  elicited,  which 
must  be  known  by  all  to  be  irrelevant  to  any  substantial  issue  in  this 
case,  and  known  to  be  such  by  the  intelligence,  certainly  of  the  lawyers 
composing  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  'Mr.  President,  just  one  word.  I  think  I  can 
make  myself  understood  by  the  laymen,  if  not  the  lawyers  of  the  Senate. 
The  honorable  counsel  have  told  us  that  this  is  not  cross-examination. 
What  are  they  trying  to  prove  by  the  witness  on  the  stand  ?  They  are 
trying  to  prove  by  the  witness  upon  the  stand  that  the  respondent  waa 
not  intoxicated  upon  the  bench.     That  is  the  charge. 

The  question  is,  have  you  ever  seen  the  respondent  at  any  other  time 
intoxicated  upon  the  bench,  and  if  it  is  not  the  most  pertinent  cross- 
examination  that  can  possibly  be  put  a  man,  I  certainly  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  is  proper  cross-examination,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
learned  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  man 
intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  while  upon 
the  bench,  and  therefore  are  you  capable  of  judging  as  to  the  time  when 
you  say  he  was  not  intoxicated  on  the  bench?  It  is  the  very  clearest 
and  best  that  we  could  have,  if  the  witness  happens  to  answer  that  he 
has  seen  it. 

The  President  pro  tem.  I  decided  that  the  questions  in  that  form 
might  be  answered  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court. 

Senator  Campbell.  Then  there  will  be  no  dispute  about  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  Colonel? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  the  question  we  asked. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  question  was  this:  We  are  not  requiring 
him  to  say  when  or  at  what  place,  but  simply  have  you  ever  deen  the 
Judge  under  the  influence  of  liquor  on  the  beneh|  while  attempting  to 
discharge  his  duty. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     Where  is  the  bench? 

Mr.  Manager  Hick.s.  If  the  counsel  has  lived  as  long  as  he  has,  with- 
out learning  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I  will  not  attempt  to  instruct 
him.    The  word  has  a  well  received  meaning. 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  testimony  of  this 
witness  upon  that  point.     I  was  not  here  at  the  time  it  was  delivered. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  Senator  from  Ramsey  desires  to  have 
the  testimony  in  chief  read.    The  reporter  can  read  it. 

Senator  Gilfllan  C.  D.  I  care  only  for  the  testimony  that  relates  to 
this  point  and  to  which  this  cross-examination  is  claimed  to  be  di- 
rected ;  that  is  all  I  want. 

The  President  pro  tem.    The  reporter  will  please  read  the  evidence. 

Senator  Miller,  v  Mr.  President,  I  think  under  our  rule  that  any 
Senator  has  a  right  to  call  for  a  secret  session.  This  I  think  is  the 
third  time  that  this  question  has  been  discussed  by  the  learned  counsel 
of  the  managers  as  well  as  for  the  respondent,  and  I  ask  now  that  this 
Senate  go  into  secret  session. 

The  President  pro  tem.    I  certainly  hope  this  will  not  be  done. 

Senator  Miller.  I  suggest  that  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  question. 

The  President  pro  tem.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  question  in  the 
form  that  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Manager  Hicks  is  in  violation  of  the 
order  of  the  court  yesterday,  and  I  so  decide  it. 

Senator  Campbell.    That  you  did  not  so  eoneider  it? 
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.  The  President  'pro  tern,  I  sav  that  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  that  rule,  and  I  said  that  the  witness  might  answer  unless 
objection  was  made,  and  I  felt  like  referring  it  to  the  Senate.  State 
tiiat  question  again,  Mr.  Dunn,  just  in  the  form  you  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  reporter  has  it  down  and  will  read  the 
question. 

The  President  pro  tem.    That  does  not  ask  him  what  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  No,  sir;  except  the  time  he  mentioned,  bec'AUse 
I  meant  to  ask  him  aside  from  the  time  that  he  mentioned  when  he  was 
not  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  but  was  simply  a  looker-on  in  court. 

The  President  jyro  tern.  He*  does  not  say  whether  it  was  the  4th  of 
April  or  the  10th  of  December. 

Mr.  Allis.  We  shall  object  to  its  having  reference  to  his  appearance 
on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     We  frame  our  questions  in  our  own  way. 

Mr.  Allis.  And  we  intend  to  frame  our  objection  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    We  will  submit  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Allis.  We  object  to  the  interrogatories  being  submitted  to  this 
Senate  in  regard  to  whether  he  has  seen  the  respondent  intoxicated  on 
the  bench  at  other  times  than  the  session  of  court  under  examination  in 
this  article,  article  seven,  or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  our  question,  and  the  objection  I  sup- 
pose will  be  decided  by  the  President. 

Senator  Adams.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  for  my  own  infor- 
mation, whether  the  objection  to  the  question  put  to  this  witness,  is  not 
upon  the  ground  that  if  the  question  is  answered  as  put,  it  will  bring 
out  new  matters  not  contained  in  any  of  the  questions  asked  on  the  ex- 
amination-in-chief.    I^ow,  is  that  the  position  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  it  will  bring  out  new  matter,  yes  sir. 

Senator  Adams.  Is  that  not  the  position,  that  the  answer  will  bring 
out  new  matter,  not  contained  in  any  question  put  to  the  witness  on  di- 
rect examination  ? 

Mr.  Allis.    That  is  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  respondent  may  know  that;  we  do  not 
know  what  it  will  bring  out. 

Mr.  Allis.     We  are  assuming  that  it  will  be  in  your  favor. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  simply  know  that  it  will  t^t  the  knowledge 
of  the  witness. 

Senator  Macdonald.     Question. 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.  I  called  for  the  reading  of  that  part  of  the 
testimony  drawn  out  by  the  examination  in  chief  upon  this  point. 

Mr*  Allis.  .  Allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  testimony  (elici- 
ted in  chief  has  reference  to  a  particular  term  of  court  or  to  two  {uulicu- 
lar  terms,  is  it  not,  Mr;  Arctander? 

Mr.  Arctander.     No,  one  particular  term  of  court. 

Mr.  Allis.    That  has  been  all. 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.  Was  there  any  particular  question  put  to 
the  witness  that  drew  out  this  testimony  ? 

Mr  Arctander.  The  question  put  to  him  was;  whether  his  appear- 
ance or  conduct  was  any  different  at  this  time  from  what  it  was  at  other 
times,  when  you  have  seen  him  acting  as  a  judge,  when  you  knew  that 
he  was  perfectly  sober?    That  was  the  question  I  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  was  one  question,  but  there  were  a  dozen 
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questions  which  did  not  contain  the  wora  sober,  or  any  word  approxi- 
mating it;  there  were  half  a  dozen  questions  of  the  same  character,  with- 
out the  word  sober  in  them. 

Mr.  Abctander.  Well,  you  had  better  have  the  testimony  read  over 
then;  I  have  heard  so  many  misstatements  of  the  evidence  that  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  just  what  it  was. 

the  reporter  having  been  requested,  read  to  the  Senate  the  examina- 
tion in  chief  of  the  witness  Charles  R.  Davis. 

the  President  pro  tern.  (To  the  Reporter.)  Will  you  now  read  th^ 
question  that  was  objected  to  ? 

Q.  Now  at  any  other' time  than  these  times  that  you  have  m^entloned  when  the 
Jttc%e  has  been  in  court  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  have  you  seen  him  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  T 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  roll  will  now  be  called;  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  sustaining  the  objection  will  vote  aye,  and  those  opposed  no. 

The  Clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

When  the  name  of  Senator  Powers  was  called,  he  arose  and  said: 

Senator  Powers.  I  don't  feel  clear  on  the  question,  Mr.  President,  on 
the  matter;  I  think  I  shall  vote  no. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  2,  and  nays  23,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Aessrs.  Adams  and  Perkins. 

those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Campbell,  Case,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A. 
M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  fi,,  Macdonald,  McCrea,  McLaughlin, 
Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shfuleen, 
Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  reporter  then  read  the  question  to  the  witness. 

The  Witness.     I  do  not  know  of  any  time;  I  do  not  remember  of  any. 

Q.    You  won't  swear  that  you  haVen't? 

A.  No,  as  I  stated  before,  it  was  my  impression  that  I  had  seen  him 
in  court  intoxicated,  but  1  don't  know  of  any  time. 

Senator  Hinds.    Here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,Mr.  Davis,whether  or  not  at  this  time  when  you  said 
that  you  saw  Judge  Cox  in  court  when  Judge  Dickinson  was  presiding 
and  he  was  sitting  inside  of  the  railing,  you  thought  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  whether  that  was  during  the  proceedings  in  the  trial 
oftheLoomis  case? 

A.    Just  at  the  beginning  I  believe. 

Q.    I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.    That  was  the  occasion. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Was  that  at  the  beginning  of  that  term  of  court  ? 
A.    Oh,  no  sir;  the  second  or  third  day. 
Q,    Who  had  been  holding  court  prior  to  that  time  ? 
A.    Judge  Cox;  it  was  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Q.    Had  Judge  Cox  been  on  the  bench  that  morning  ? 
A.    I  could  tell  by  refreshing  my  memory.  (Witness  produces  a  mpm- 
oiandum  which  he  examines.) 
177 
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Q.    Judge  Dickinson  came  down  and  relieved  him  didnt  he  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  that  day  about  11  or  12  o'clock.  I  wouldn't  be  I 
tain  about  that;  possibly  it  might  have  been  at  the  sentencing  of  the 
fendant. 

Q.    You  think  the  Judge  had  been  on  the  bench  that  morning  ? 

A.     I  think  he  had  been  on  the  bench  that  morning  and  rend 
decision.     I  wouldn't  be  positive;  it  might  have  been  the  next  day. 
recollection  is  that  when  Judge  Dickinson  was  there  on  a  certain 
noon,  in  the  trial  of  the  Loomis  case,  he  requested  Judge  Cox  to  canwj 
and  sit  down  inside  of  the  railing  and  I  observed  at  that  time  that 
thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     Did  he  ask  him  any  questions  ? 

A.  I  think  he  did  and  he  answered  them.  Possibly  it  might 
been  the  day  following,  or  possibly  it  might  have  been  a  day  later 
that  day. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  after  he  had  answered  tbf 
questions  as  to  his  state  and  his  condition  ? 

A.    Well,  that  he  was  far  from  being  beastly  intoxicated. 

Q.    Well,  what  do  you  mean;  that  he  showed  certain  evidence  of  bM 
ing  drank  some  liquor? 

A.  I  might  say  as  Tom.  Downs  said  that  possible  his  hair 
sticking  up  a  little  on  one  side;  and  that  was  an  indication  that  he 
not  just  right. 

Q.  I  mean  from  the  answering  of  the  questions  that  were  put  to 
by  Judge  Dickinson? 

A.    I  heard  them  but  I  don't  remember  what  the  questions  were.  , 
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By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    You  think  he  was  intoxicated  but  not  beastly  intoxicated  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.    Well,  what  did   you   mean  by  saying  "far"  from   beastly 
toxicated  ? 

A.    Well,  a  good  ways.     Perhaps  that  is  more  expressive  than  **fi 


By  Senator  Powkrs. 

Q.  Now  Mr.  Witness,  do  you  mean  that  his  answers  indicated  thj 
he  was  intoxicated  or  that  his  mind  was  not  in  a  normal  condition? 

A.  Nothing  from  his  answers  that  would  indicate  it,  that  I  nowt 
member. 


By  Mr.  Arctander.  ; 

Q.    That  would  indicate  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     Nothing  what  would  indicate  it  from  his  answers;  that  I  remoi 
ber  of. 
By  Senator  Miller. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that,  at  one  time,  when  Judge  Cox  was 
siding  you  went  to  a  certain  man  and  asked  him  ^^hasn't  the  " 
been  taking  something?  " 

A.  I  do,  yes,  sir;  very  well.  At  least  I  have  a  remembrance  of 
kind. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 
Q.    What  was  the  occasion  of  your  asking  that  question  ? 

.oogle 
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A.     Because  of  his  peculiar  actions. 

Q.     What  did  you  think  of  him  at  that  time? 

A.     At  that  time  I  did  not  know.     I  thought  he  had  been  drinking. . 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     He  was  on  the  bench  then  ?    A.     He  was. 
By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     You  found  out  differently  afterwards  didn't  you  ? 

A.     To  my  satisfaction,  yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     You  found  out  that  he  hadn't  been  drinking,  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  didn't  find   out  that  he  had  not  been  drinking.     I 
found  out  that  he  was  not  intoxicated,  to  my  satisfaction. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.     Did  you  find  out  that  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.     To  my  satisfaction,  yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Campbell. 

Q.     That  he  was  or  was  not? 

A.  That  he  was  not.  Possibly  he  had  taken  a  drink;  but  his  strange 
actions  were  easily  accounted  for  to  my  mind. 

BENJAMIN  ROGERS. 

/ 

Swoni  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondend,  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  desire  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that  this  witness  is 
not  called  as  a  witness  upon  this  article.  We  simply  desire  to  do  the 
same  as  the  managers  did  with  reference  to  the  Renville  county  term, — 
to  identify  a  record  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  So  this  witness  should 
not  be  counted,  I  think. 

Q.  You  are  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Nicollet  county  are 
you? 

A.     I  am  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     What  article  is  the  witness  directed  to  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Article  seven. 

Q.     Have  you  got  the  court  minutes  of  the  year  1879  here? 

A.     Yes. 

Q,     Will  you  please  turn  to  the  December  term,  1879? 

[The  witness  then  produced  his  record.] 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  these  are  the  court  minutes  kept  by  the  clerk  of 
court  of  Nicollet  county  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  will  offer  in  evidence  from  this 
book,  the  last  half  of  page  288,  to  and  including  the  first  half  of  page 
291.    With  the  permission  of  the  court  I  will  read  it. 


Daniel  Dingier,  Appellant, 

vs. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissionera,  >•  Case  called.    Jury  called,  which  re- 

Respondent,      i      suited  as  follows; 

The  following  jurors  sworn. 

1.  Christian  Anderson. 

SS.  Isaac  Landeen. 

8.  Andrew  Webster. 

i.  W.  B.  McMwter. 
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6.  Wm.  Lehr. 

6.  B.  R.  Damren. 

7.  Upton  Meyers. 

8.  0.  C.  Lester. 

9.  Johannes  Holinstad. 

10.  Ed.  Hatcher. 

11.  Henry  Kiefgen. 

12.  P.  G.  Harff. 

Court  ordered  recess  till  1:30  o'clock  p.  x. 

Afternoon  second  dny  con  tinned.    Court  convened  pursuant  to  adjoorftment. 
Hon.  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  presiding. 

Ordered^  That  petit  Jury  not  on  any  case  be  excused  till  8:20  p.  m. 
Peter  O'Heried,  a  person  of  foreign  birth,  having  in  open  court  made  application 
to  be  admitted  as  full  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  having  made  the  required 
proof,  and  subscriited  to  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court 
that  there  be  Issued  to  him  a  certificate  under  the  seal  of  the  court  of  full  oitizeo- 
fihip. 

Daniel  Dingier,  Appellant, 

vs. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Respondent. 

B^ondent's  attorney,  C.  R.  Davis,  Esq.,  asked  the  court  for  time  to  look  up 
records  in  auditor's  and  clerk's  office  pertaining  to  the  road  in  question,  where- 
upon court  ordered  recess  for  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  time  court  convened 
ugain,  but  further  time  being  required,  court  ordered  a  recess  till  7 :30  p.  m.,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  call  of  the  Jury  in  the  case  of  Yierling  vs.  the  Board  of  Count/ 
Commissioners,  should  they  agree  on  their  verdict  before  that  time. 

Christopher  Veierling,  Appellant, 

vs. 

The  Board  of  County  Oommisuoners,  Respondent. 

Court  convened  at  5  o'clock  p.  k.  to  receive  verdict  of  Jury,  who,  having  agreed 
thereon,  jury  answered  to  their  names,  and  through  their  foreman  deli vered  to  Uie 
court  their  verdict. 

Verdict  entered  as  follows : 

**  State  op  Minnebota,  Couwtt  op  Kioollet. 

'*  Christopher  Veierling 
vs. 
"The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Nicollet  County. 

'*  We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  cause,  find  for  Christopher  Veierling,  the 
appellant,  and  assess  his  damages  at  two  hundred  dollars  (|200.) 

Court  ordered  recess  till  7  1-2  p.  M.  "  James  Ucostes,  Foreman.*' 

EYRKrNO  SESSION. 

Ceurt  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Hon.  K.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge,  presiding. 

Daniel  Dingier,  Appellant, 

vs. 

The  Board  of  County  Commisssioners,  Respondetit, 

The  appellant  here  moved  the  court  to  reverse  entirely  the  order  and  decision 
made  herein  by  the  coummissioners  of  said  Nicollet  county,  on  the  *— — day  of  July, 
1879,  on  the  ground  that  it  appears  from  the  face  of  the  said  order,  and  the  survey 
made  part  thereof,  that  said  county  commissioners  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  enter  or 
make  any  order  in  the  premises,  and  said  .ippellant  offers  said  pretended  order  and 
plat  in  evidence,  together  with  an  act  of  the  Lepslature  of  the  said  State  of  Min* 
nesota,  entitled  **An  act  to  incorporate  the  town  of  UedstoAe,"  ai^ifoved  ^U|pi8t 
2d,  1858. 
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Motion  Argaed  by  the  respective  counsel.    Motion  taken  undar  aOmmmnt, 
Court  ordered  recess  till  8  1-2  a.  m.  to-morrow  morninii:. 

THIRD  DAY. 

TSTCSSDAT,  December  11th. 
Court  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Hon.  E.  St.  Julibn  Cox,  Judge  Presiding. 

Daniel  Dingier,  Appellant, 
vs. 
The  Board  of  County  CommissionerSi  Respondent. 

In  regard  to  appellant's  motion  the  court  made  the  following  order : 
"  The  order  of  the  court  is  thcU  ths  appeUanVs  nu/tion  in  t/us  action  is  iusUtined 
and  the  order  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  laying  out  the  road  so  far  at 
relates  to  the  south-half  of  Sec.  35  is  concerned  is  reversed,  and  Uie  court  further 
orders  that  the  laying  out  this  road  is  reversed  for  the  reason  that  the  County  Com- 
missioners had  no  jnrisdiction  of  laying  out  said  road."  Case  dismissed  and  Ju- 
rors of  the  regular  panel  ordered  excused  from  any  further  attendance,  on  this  case 
and  the  talesmen  discharged  from  any  further  attention  on  this  term  of  court. 

KEITH  HATCHER, 

Swcrni  as  a  witness  for  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander.  ' 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside? 

A.    St.  Peter,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.     A  &rmer. 

Q.    How  long  have  }  ou  known  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    About  twenty-three  years. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  you  are  one  of  hi&  next  neighbors  there? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.     Right  adjoining  to  his  plaee  ? 

A.     Right  across  the  street;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Have  you  known  him  intimately  during  this  time  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  during  this  time  you  have  known  him,  you 
have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  witness  is  called  under  article  seven. 

Q.  State  if  you  can  tell  when  you  see  the  Judge  whether  he  is  sober 
or  intoxicated  ? 

A.    I  think  I  can. 

Q.  What  business  did  you  have  besides  your  farming,  in  the  year 
1879? 

A.     Not  anything,  only  I  acted  as  bailiff  of  the  court. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  acted  as  such  bailiff  at  the  December 
court  of  1879,  in  Nicollet  county  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  remember  a  case  com- 
ing up  at  that  term  of  court  between  one  Dingier  and  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  that  county,  about  a  road  ? 

A.    I  do. 

(i.    Wev»  ^OQ  bailiff  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was.  r  ooalo ' 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  in  the 
court  during  [that  day,  at  an  evening  session  when  the  court  was  in  ses- 
sion? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  the  fact  of  an  evening  session  that  night  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    At  which  that  case  came  up  for  argument?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety  during  the  evening  session  ? 

A.    Sober. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  his  condition  during  the  day  ? 

A.    Sober  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  his 
appearance  or  his  actions  at  that  time,  during  that  day,  or  during  that 
evening,  peculiar  or  different  from  what  there  had  been  at  other  times 
when  you  have  seen  him  and  knew  him  to  be  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.     I  sa^  nothing. 

Q.    You  saw  no  difference  ?    A.    No  difference. 

Q.     Had  vou  any  doubt  about  his  sobriety  at  that  time? 

A.     I  had  not. 

Q.     Have  you  any  now  ?    A.     I  have  not. 
'  Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  that  evening 
talked  more  than  usual  in  court  ? 

A.     I  think  not.     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  interrupted  the  counsel 
there  when  they  were  arguing  before  him  ? 

A.    I  think  not;  not  any  more  than  usual. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  saw  the  Judge  {ifter 
court  adjourned  that  evening? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     Where  and  under  i/^Hiat  circumstances  ? 

A.  I  went  home  with  the  Judge  that  evening.  I  walked  home  with 
him,  that  is,  as  far  as  my  place.  I  live  just  a  little  east  of  the  Judge's 
house. 

Q.     You  walked  up  together?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  talk  and  converse  with  him  up  there?    A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.     In  what  condition  was  he  then  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     Sober. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  jury  were  sitting  there 
in  the  jury-box  during  the  argument  at  the  session  of  the  court  that 
evening  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  how  you  sat  with  reference  to  the  Judge, — 
whether  you  sat  so  you  could  and  did  observe  him  during  the  evening  ? 

A.     I  sat  a  little  to  his  right,  and  in  front. 

Q.     Facing  him  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    So  that  you  faced  and  looked  towards  him?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
Q.    What  is  your  business  ?    A.     I  am  a  farmer. 
Q.    You  may  state  what  you  mean  by  the  word  sober. 
A.    What  I  mean  by  sober? 
Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    Well,  when  a  man  is  sober  he  is  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor; 
not  under  its  influence  at  all.  r^         y 
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Q.     Not  under  its  influence  at  all  ? 
A.     No  ;  he  is  capable  of  attending  to  his  business. 
Q.     Well,  do  you  mean  by  the  word  sober,  a  man  that  is  not  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  at  all? 

A.     Well, he  might  have  taken  a  drink  of  whisky,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  and  still  not  show  it  in  any  respect. 
Q.     What  is  your  idea  of  the  word  intoxicated  ? 
A.     When  a  man  is  slightly  drunk. 
Q-     Slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 
A.     JTes,  sir. 

Q.     Now  when  you  say  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober  do  you  wish  to  be 
understood  that  he  was  not  at  all  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.     I  wouldn't  pretend  to  say  that  he  had  not  drank  anything;  I 
wouldn't  say  that  he  had  not;  but  I  will  say  that  the  Judge  was  sober. 
Q.     Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  testifying  that  in  your  opinion 
Judge  Cox,  that  evening,  was  not  at  all  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.     I  wont  say  that  he  was  not  at  all  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  I 
say  that  he  was  sober. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  to  some  ex- 
tent? 

A.    I  do  noL 

Q.    You  dqfcot;  then  you  will  testify  that  he  was  not  at  all  under 
the  influence  of  liquor? 
A.    No,  I  will  not. 
Q.    Well,  what? 

A.    He  may  have  taken  a  drink  or  two. 
Q.    Or  three? 
A.    Yes. 

Q.    Or  half  a  dozen,  may  he  not? 

A.  Well,  that  I  could  not  say  whether  he  had  or  not,  I  <io  not  know 
as  he  had  taken  any;  I  think  I  know  the  Judge  well  enough  to  know 
when  he  is  under  tlie  influence  of  whiskv,  and  when  he  is  not. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  many  times  when  he  has  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  whisky,  havn't  you? 

A.     I  have  seen  him  a  number  of  times;  yes,  sir. 
Q.     Well,  a  good  many  times,  or  just  a  few  times? 
A.    Well,  a  good  many  times  in  the  last  23  years. 
Q.     Have  you  ever  been  in  his  court  before  this? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.     How  many  terms? 

A.  I  have  acted  as  bailiff  every  term  since  he  was  elected  in  1877,  ex- 
cept last  spring.  May  term,  I  was  not  baliff  of  the  court. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  at  any  time  during  this  term  of  court.  May,  1879, 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in  court? 
A.     I  did  not. 
Q.    At  no  time  at  all? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  say  that  he  was  perfectly  sober  during  that  term  of 
court? 

A.     I  could. 

Mr.  Arctandeb,  Well,  we  object  to  that,  Mr.  President;  this  witness 
was  only  directed  to  a  single  day;  the  defence  is  limited  to  that,  and  the 
prosecution  is  limited  to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don't  suppose  we  are  limited  on  cross-exami- 
'  nation  to  a  single  day. 
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ness is  mistaken  as  to  the  particular  day. 

'  Q,    Could  you  say  he  was  perfectly  sober  during  that  term  of  court 
all  the  time  in  court? 
•-  A. .  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  drinking  any  intoxicating  liquor  during  that 
term  of  court? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  kept  intoxicating  liquors  in  his  room 
in  the  court  house?  « 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to  as  improper  cross-examination. 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  think  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Arctander,  I  suppose  we  have  got  some  private  rights  if  we  are 
a  Judge. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Not  during  any  term  of  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Did  the  President  overrule  the  objection  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  kept  intoxicating  liquors  in  his  private 
room  in  the  court  house? 

A.    Not  during  court. 

Q.     Do  you  know  of  his  keeping  them  at  other  times  th|^  in  court? 

Mr,  Arctander.    We  object  to  that.  9 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  objection  will  be  sustained;' 

Q.    How  do  you  know  he  didn't  keep  them  during  the  term  of  court? 

A.     Not  that  I  know  of,  I  say.     I  don't  know  that  he  did  or  did  not. 

Q.    You  knew  of  his  keeping  them  at  other  times  than  in  court? 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  think  that  question  upon  cross-examination 
ought  to  be  allowed. 

The  President  pro  tern,    I  think  not. 

.Q.  Well,  how  long  before  the  term  of  court  did  you  know  of  his  hav- 
ing intoxicating  liquor  there  ? 

A.    I  dont  know  as  he  had  any  at  all. 

Q.    You  don't  know  as  he  had  any  at  all  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

•Q.    Why  did  you  answer  then,  not  in  court? 

A.  Well,  I  say,  not  in  court;  I  don't  know  as  he  had  any  before 
that. 

Q.    You  don't  know  as  he  ever  had  any  there,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  that  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  the  witness  certainly  is  prevaricating  a»d 
I  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  getting  at  what  he  knows  about  the 
Judge  having  intoxicating  liquors  in  that  court  house. 

The  President.  It  looks  a  little  like  prevarication.  I  think,  he  may 
answer  the  question. 

The  question  was  then  repeated  by  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Is  that  what  you  want  to  be  understood, — ^that 
you  dont  know  as  he  ever  had  any  intoxicating  liquors  there  in  what  is 
called  the  Judge's  room,  in  that  court  house  ? 

A.     I  have  seen  beer  in  his  room. 

Q-     How  long  before  this  term  of  court  did  you  see  beer  there? 

A.    I  never  saw  it  in  there  before.    It  was  since  that  term  of  conrt 

Q.    How  soon  after  the  term  of  court  did  you  see  it  there? 

A.    That  I  couldn't  say;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Well,  was  it  the  next  day  ? 
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A.  '  Oh,  no ;  it  was  longer  than  that.  I  don't  remember  just  what 
time. 

Q.     Within  a  few  days  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  what  time;  I  don't  remember.  ^ 

Q.     And  up  to  that  time  you  never  had  seen  any  in  there? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  didn't  know  whether  the  Judge  drank  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.     No,  I  did  not. 

Q.     You  are  not  a  drinking  man  yourself? 

A.     I  take  a  glass  of  beer  soraetinies. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  when  Judge  Dickinson  was  on  tfie  bench  there 
in  the  trial  of  that  Loomis  case  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  there  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Was  he  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor  there,  sir  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     Will  you  swear  that  he  was  not? 

A.  No,  I  won't  swear  that  he  was  not ;  but  I  say  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Q.-  Were  you  there  when  te  came  in,  and  when  Judge  Dickinson 
asked  him  some  questions  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  whether  I  was  or  not. 

Q.     Weren't  vou  there  all  the  time  as  bailiff  ? 

A.  Not  all  the  time;  I  was  out  of  town  part  of  the  time  subpoenaing 
witnesses,  but  not  all  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  all  the  time  that  evening  when  the  Dingier 
case  was  tried  ? 

A.  I  might  have  been  in  all  the  time,  but  I  think  I  was  in  the  most 
of  the  time.     I  think  I  might  have  been  in  and  out. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  not  subpoenaing  witnesses  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.     Well,  I  think  I  was. 

Q.  Weren't  you  subpoenaing  witnesses  in  the  Loomis  case  just  while 
the  Dingier  case  was  being  tried  ?    It  was  the  next  case  tried  ? 

A.     That  I  wouldn't  say,  whether  it  was  the  next  or  not. 

Q.  If  it  was  the  next  case  tried,  weren't  you  out  subpoenaing  witnesses 
for  that  case? 

A.     I  might  have  been  subpoenaing  some. 

Q.  If  that  was  the  next  case  tried,  the  probabilities  are  that  you  were 
not  in  court? 

A.  Well,  I  was  in  court  a  good  part  of  the  time  ;  the  most  of  the 
witnesses  were  right  there  in  town. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  you  were  there  in  the  evening?  Have 
you  anything  to  fix  the  time  with  certainty  that  you  were  there  that 
evening  ? 

A.     I  know  I  was  there  that  evening. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  that  causes  it  to  be  impressed  upon  your 
mind  ? 

A.  I  am  satisfied  I  walked  home  with  the  Judge  that  evening  and 
was  there  when  court  adjourned  ? 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  as  to  the  Dingier  case.  Have  you  anything  partic- 
ularly to  impress  it  upon  your  mind  that  you  were  there  that  evening, 
any  more  tnan  any  other  evening  ? 
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A.    Yes,  I  remember  circumstances  that  occurred  there  that  «vening- 

Q.     What  do  you  remember  ?    A.    I  remember  about  the  road  case. 

Q.    Well,  thei:e  were  half  a  dozen  road  cases. 

A.    Well,  I  mean  between  Dingier  and  the  county  oommissioners. 

Q»  Well,  there  was  half  a  dozen  of  the  game  kind  of  road  cases  weren't 
there? 

A.    Not  between  Dingier. 

Q.    Well,  upon  the  same  road  ?    A.    The  same  road,  yes, 

Q»     Who  were  the  other  parties  ?    A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q»    Why  do  you  remember  that  case  ? 

A.     It  is  a  familiar  name,  and  I  remember  it. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Dingier  personally  ?    A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q»  Now  there  were  half  a  dozen, — I  think  half  a  dozen  from  the  re- 
cord here, — road  cases,  about  that  same  road.  Now  was  there  any  rea- 
son why  you  should  remember  the  Dingier  case  any  more  than 
either  of  the  other  cases,  sir  ? 

A..  ..Well,  I  don't  know  as  there  is. 

Q.     Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  a  single  other  plaintiff  who  was 
having  cases  over  the  Redstone  road  ? 
'  A.     No,  I  don't  know  as  I  can. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  time  either  of  the  other  cases  w^ve  tri^  ? 

A.     In  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day. 

Q.    Was  there  any  of  them  tried  after  that  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     Wtere  you  in  court  the  next  day  ?    A.     I  was. 

Q.     Were  there  any  motions  in  the  road  cases  the  next  day  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  orders  made  in  any  of  the 
other  road  cases  the  next  day  ? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.  The  only  case  you  remember  then  in  that  whole  road  matter  was 
the  Dingier  case,  is  it  not  ? 

A.     I  remember  that  case. 

Q;  And  that  case  you  tell  this  court  you  have  no  reason  to  reniem- 
ber  it  more  than  any  other  case  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.     And  you  don't  know  Dingier  personally. 

A.     Not  personally. 

Q.    And  you  never  saw  him  before  that  court,  did  you? 

A.     Yes;  I  have  seen  him  before,  and  I  have  seen  him  slope. 

Q.    But  that  is  all  you  know  about  that  Dingier  case? 

A.    Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  was  any  argument  in  this 
Dingier  case  about  anything,  on  that  night,  if  so,  what  was  it  ? 

A.     Well,  there  was  argument. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  the  argument  about? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Lind  stated  that  the  county  commissioners  hadn't  the 
right  to  lay  out  the  road  in  Redstone,  being  an  incorporated  city,  ofi  a 
starting  point;  and  he  made  a  motion  to  have  it  dismissed. 

Q.  You  recollect  of  that  fact  taking  place  there  in  the  evening^  do 
you? 

A.    Yes. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
order  of  the  Judge  in  that  case  caused  quite  a  commotion  at  the  time, 
and  some  talk  about  what  had  been  saved  the  county  ip  the  matter  ? 

A.     I  think  it  did. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  are  positive  that 
you  were  in  court  during  the  whole  of  that  night,  during  the  night 
when  that  argument  went  on  and  heard  the  arguments? 

A.     No,  I  am  not  positive  that  I  was. 

Q.     That  you  was  there  during  the  whole  of  that  night? 

A.     No,  I  am  not  positive  that  I  was. 

Q.     Do  you  know  you  was  there  at  all  during  a  portion  of  that  night? 

A.     Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  could  not  say  that  the  Judge  was 
not  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  he  might 
have  taken  a  drink  or  two  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  at  all,  so  that  it  could  be  perceived,  seen  and  noticed? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     You  are  positive  of  that? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hatcher,  what  was  the  argument  that  was  made  there' 
by  Mr.  Lind? 

A.  He  argued  that  the  County  Commissioners  had  not  the  right  to 
lay  out  this  road. 

Q.     Why  not? 

A.     Because  it  was  in  an  incorporated  city. 

Q.     Are  you  sure  he  said  incorporated  city? 

A.     Or  village. 

Q.     Which  was  it,  city  or  village? 

A.     I  would  not  be  positive  which. 

Q.     When  did  you  first  hear  that  story? 

A.     I  heard  it  that  niglit. 

Q.  Haven't  you  talked  it  over  with  Counselor  Arctander  and  Judge 
Cox,  since  that,  a  good  deal? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  with  Judge  Cox. 

Q.     Haven't  you  talked  it  over  with  Counselor  Arctander. 

A.     We  were  speaking  of  it  to-day. 

Q,     Haven't  you  talked  it  over  before  to-day? 

A.     No,  sir. 

i^.     Didn't  you  see  him  when  he  was  up  to  St.  Peter? 

A.     I  simply  saw  him. 

Q.     Didn't  he  ask  you  about  it  then? 

A.     H3  asked  mo  if  I  remsmbore  1  something  about  this  road  case. 

Q.     Di Jn't  b3  tell  you  anything  about  it? 

A,     He  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  go  to  the  records  to  look  up  anything  about  it? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Yesterday  you  were  talking  this  over,  and  you  told  him  about  it? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoxt  tell  him  first,  or  did  he  tell  you,  what  that  argument 
WW  about? 
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A.    I  told  him  first. 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  remember  that  argument  any  more  than  any 
other  argument  that  occurred  there  in  any  other  case  ?  Can  you  give 
me  any  argument  that  occurred  in  any  other  case  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  as  I  can. 

Q.  Then  you  can't  give  me  anything  that  was  done  in  any  other  case 
can  you  ? 

A.  There  was  some  motions  made  to  about  the  same  eflfect,  in  some 
of  the  road  cases. 

Q.    Well,  what  road  cases? 

A.    Starting  there  at  the  village  of  Red  Stone. 

Q.     Well,  what  arguments  were  those? 

A.     I  don't  just  remember. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  decision  of  the  case  caused  some  commo- 
tion, do  you  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.    That  decision  was  made  that  evening,  wasn't  it? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     Well,  then  it  didn't  cause  any  commotion  that  evening  did  it  ? 

A.     Well,  the  Judge  told  them  he  would  decide  it  the  next  morning. 

Q.     Well,  was  the  commotion  that  evening? 

A.    Well,  no;  I  don't  know  as  it  was  particularly. 

Q.  Then  if  the  commotion  was  not  caused  that  evening  the  commo- 
tion didn't  fix  it  in  your  mind,  did  it,  that  you  were  there  that  even- 
ing? 

A.  Well,  the  Judge  and  I  were  speaking  about  the  road  after  we  left 
the  house. 

Q.    Well,  what  did  you  and  the  Judge  say  about  the  road? 

A.  He  made  the  remarks  about  this  man  Dingier  being  so  foolish 
about  the  road,  that  he  could  get  a  road  through  his  place  and  that  the 
county  commissioners  would  pay  him  for  it.  That  he  had  no  way  of 
getting  out  through  his  place,  and  he  could  get  a  road  there  and  the  com- 
misioners  would  pay  hira,  and  now  if  he  got  a  road  he  would  have  to 
pay  for  it  himself,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Judge  Cox  was  explaining  that  to  you  when  walking  down 
home? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  before  he  had  made  any  decision  in  the  matter  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q,    Did  he  tell  you  what  his  decision  was  going  to  be  ? 

A.     No,  he  did  not. 

Q.     He  said  Dingier  w^as  foolish  in  fighting  it? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Because  he  could  get  a  road  now  and  be  paid  for  it  ? 
.  A.     Yes. 

Q.    That  is  one  thing  that  makes  it  fresh  in  your  mind,  isn't  it  ? 

A.     Something  to  that  effect. 

Q.     Now,  was  there  anything  else  than  that  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  remember. 

UPTON   MEYERS, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified, 
Examined  by  Mr.  Arctaneer. 
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Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.     St.  Peter,  Minnesota. 
Q.     AVhat  is  your  business  ? 
A.     Nothing  at  present. 
Q.     What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.     Well,  I  generally  farm  some.    Some  years,  and  some  I  don't. 
Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
A.     Fifteen  years. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there  in  St.  Peter  during  these  fifteen 
years? 
A.     Well,  the  most  of  the  time. 

Q.     At  the  time  when  you  have  not  lived  there  you  have  lived  near 
by  there  on  a  farm,  have  you  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     Have  you  known  Judge  Cox  intimately  during  those  fifteen 
years? 
A.     Well.  yes. 

Q.     I  wiH  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  have,  during  the  15 
years,  occasionally  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of, 
liquor? 
A.     I  have. 

Q.     You  have  heard  this  talk  about  the  Dingier  case  against  the 
county? 

A.    Well,  I  knew  there  was  a  road  case*  there;  but  I  don't  recollect 
any  names. 

Q.    You  were  one  of  the  jurymen  that  tried  a  case  that  term;  one  of 
the  road  cases? 
A.    That  was  all. 

Q.    You  remember  of  being  on  the  jury  in  one  of  those  road  cases^ 
but  you  can't  tell  the  name? 

A.    Yes;  I  remember  being  on  the  jury  in  one  of  the  road  cases,  but  I 
forcet  the  name. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  remember  an  evening  , 
session  during  the  time  you  were  on  the  jury  there? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  done  during  the  evening  session? 
A.    I  don't  know  as  I  can  recollect  hardly  wTiat  was  done. 
Q.    Well,  do  you  remember  anything  about  whether  any  witnesses 
were  examined,  or  whether  there  were  some  arguments  going  on? 

A.    I  know  there  were  some  arguments,  but  I  don't  recollect  now 
what  they  were.    There  were  no  witnesses  examined. 

Q.    You  sat  in  the  jury-box  during  that  evening  in  sight  of  the  Judge 
there,  and  had  him  in  full  view,  did  you? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  condition  the  Judge  was  in  as  to  so- 
briety or  inebriety  that  evening? 
A.    Sober. 
Q.    Was  there  anything  in  his  appearance,  conduct,  manner  or  lan- 

Sage,  there  while  on  the  bench,  peculiar  or  different  from  what  you 
d  seen  it  on  other  occasions,  when  you  knew  he  was  perfectly  sober? 
A.    Not  any  that  I  noticed. 
Q*    Had  you  any  doubts  at  the  time  about  his  being  sober  ? 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  any  doubts  at  all  now  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    You  have  seen  the  Judge  you  say,  frequently  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Very  much  intoxicated,  or  only  slightly  ? 

A.    Well,  slightly. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  him  much  intoxicated  ever  ? 

A.    I  said  slightly. 

Q.    Well)  I  noif  ask  you  if  you  have  seen  him  much  intoidcated  7 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Only  slightly?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  hardly  ever  gets  much  intoxicated,  does  he  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.    You  don't  associate  much  with  him,  do  you  ?  i 

A.  Well,  I  know  him  when  I  meet  him  and  he  speaks  to  me  whai  > 
meet  him.  I 

Q.    I  mean  you  are  not  in  his  company  much,  socially  ? 

A.    Not  a  great  deal.  i 

Q.  Your  judgment  simply  is  that  this  evening  the  Judge  was  p4 
fectly  sober,  is  it  ? 

A.    I  think  he  was. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Are  you  perfectly  so  ?    A.    YeS,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  he  had  drank  a  drop  of  liquor  that  day  i 
all,  would  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  know, — ^men  might  have  a  drink  of  liquor  down  them  aoi 
still  be  sober. 

Q.     Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  sober? 

A.     I  mean  that  he  was  not  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  recognize  any  degrees  of  intoxication  or  drairirei 
ness? 

A.    Well,  a  man  looks  like  a  drunken  man  when  he  is  drunk. 

Q.  I  say,  do  you  recognize  any  degrees  between  a  man  that  is  intaql 
icated,  and  a  man  slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor — do  you  ms^ 
any  difference,  or  do  you  call  the  men  drunk  that  have  drank  any  liqMj 
ataU? 

A.     No,  sir;  don't  call  them  drunk  until  they  are  drunk. 

Q.    How  far  do  they  have  to  get  along  before  you  call  them  drankf  | 

A.     So  that  I  can  notice  it. 

Q.     Notice  it  in  their  talk  or  in  their  movements? 

A.     Movements.  i 

Q.    And  in  their  talk  also  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.    You  noticed  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  Judge  this  night  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  then;  not  that  evening. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  it  during  the  day  any  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Have  you  noticed  it  at  other  times  ? 

A.     On  the  bench  ? 

Q.    Yes?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  been  around  his  court  much  ? 

A.     Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.    Have  you  been  a  juryman  in  his  court  other  than  tiw  tMe? 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  Hay«  you  ever  had  a  case  in  his  eourt  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  witness  in  his  oourt? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  This  is  the  only  time  you  ever  was  in  his  court  up  to  thut  time, 
was  it  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  been  in  but  not  very  frequently. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  there  on  any  business  there? 

4-  No,Bir. 

p.   a.    HARFP. 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  believe  you  have  had  your  five  witn^sse^  on 
^is  article. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Aren't  you  a  little  hasty  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    No; 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  probably  am  mistaken  then  ;  some  of  them  arc 
under  article  eleven.    Two  of  them  were  chaiged  under  article  eleven. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  live?    A.    Minneapolis. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ?    A.     Hotel-keeper. 

Q.     W^here  did  you  reside  before  you  moved  to  Minneapolis? 

A.    St.  Peter. 

Q.     When  did  you  remove  from  St.  Peter  to  Minneapolis  ? 

A.     Two  years  ago  next  May. 

Q;     How  long  had  you  lived  in  St.  Peter  before  that  time  ? 

A.    Since  1857. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ?    A.     Since  1857. 

Q.     Between  1857  and  1880  were  you  intimately  acquainted  with  him? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you,  during  those  fifteen  years  you  had  known  him,  seen 
him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  recollection,  that  is,  I  seen  him  drink  a  glass  of  beer, 
but  never  saw  him  drunk;  that  is,  what  I  call  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  seen  him  'under  the  influence  of  liquor,  where  he 
had  had  a  little? 

A.     Well,  I  have  seen  him  feeling  good. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  acting  as  a  juror  in  a  case  in  the  December 
tffrra  of  courts  in  187.9, — a  road  case  that  was  up  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  do  remember  something  about  it. 

Q.  Were  ]^ou  acting  as  a  juror  in  more  than  one  road  app^  Ofise 
t^^re  at  the  time  ? 

A.    Well,  it  was  only  one  case,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  case  was?  A.  It  w«^s  th^  case  of 
I^ingl^r  and  somQbody  else. 

Q.    Against  the  county  commissioners? 

A.    I  guess  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  being  present  at  an  eyeAin^  session,  ^vriijle 
you  sat  as  juror  on  thi^t  Qa^  ? 
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Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  evening  when  you  was  there  in  coi 
— did  the  jury  sit  in  the  jury  box  during  the  evening? 

A.    Well,  we  were  in  the  court  house,  yes  sir  ;  in  the  jury-box.^ 

Q.    Did  you  have  a  full  view  of  the  Judge  there?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    See  him  plainly  ? 

A.    I  think  I  did;  I  saw  him  plain,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remembcgr  what  was  going  on  there  that  night? 

A.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  the  transaction  that  went  on-  I  thi 
that  th^  Judge  postponed  the  case  or  gave  a  decision  in  the  case  the  m 
morning. 

i^.    Were  there  any  witnesses  sworn  that  evening  in  the  caae  ? 

A.    Well,  that  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  who  were  the  attorneys  in  the  case? 

A.  It  was  a  one-armed  fellow  from  New  Ulm  ;  Lind  I  guess  his  nil 
was,  and  I  believe  Charlie  Davis. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  their  talking  there  any  that  night,  maki 
any  speeches  ? 

A.  Well,  they  were  talking  something,  but  I  could  not  say  one  siii| 
word  of  what  they  did  say. 

Q.    You  heard  it  at  the  time,  did  you  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  heard  and  seen  what  they  talked  together,  but 
didn't  take  any  notice  of  what  they  talked. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  the  condition  of  the  Judge  was  lb 
ev^ning^  as  to  sobriety — as  to  being  sober  or  intoxicated  ? 

A.    I  called  him  perfectly  sober. 

Q.    You  would  call  him  perfectly  sober? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Had  you  any  doubt  of  it  at  the  time  ? 

A.    None  whatever. 

Q.    You  have  none  now  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  Judge's  appearance,  or  his  oonducti  i 
language  that  he  used,  or  anything  that  struck  you  as  being  peculiar  i 
different  from  what  you  had  seen  it  at  other  occasions  when  you  kae 
he  was  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.    There  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  had  looked  any  different  from  what  he  did  usually,  wool 
you  have  observed  it? 

A.    I  would  have  observed  him  if  he  did. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Why  would  you  have  observed  if  he  did  look  any  different? 

A.  Because  I  know  him  personally;  I  have  known  him  so  long  tin 
I  would  have  observed  it  if  he  was  drunk. 

Q.     He  didn't  ask  you  if  he  was  drunk. 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  could  have  observed  'him  whether  he  was  dronl 
or  sober. 

Q.  Well,  the  question  was  not  put  to  you  whether  you  observed  lli 
he  was  drunk.  You  say  you  would  have  observed  if  he  looked  aaj 
different  from  what  he  did  at  other  times  ? 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.    Why  would  you  have  observed  it? 

A.    Because  he  looked  as  natural  as  he  ever  did. 

Q.  Why  would  you  have  observed  it;  was  there  any  reason  ^ 
you  should  observe  it  at  that  time  any  more  than  any  other  time? 
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A.  Well,  I  don't  see  any  particular  reason,  but,  if  I  remember  right, 
I  went  home  with  the  Judge  that  night.  I  don't  live  very  far  from  hia 
house,  didn't  then.  We  went  up  together;  if  I  remember  right,  we  did. 
"Q.     Who  went  with  you,  besides?' 

A.     Me  and  him  went  home  alone  together. 

Q.     Anybody  else  with  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir.  " 

Q.    You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  don't  know  much  of  what  went  on  there  that  night,  do 
you? 

A.     I  do  not,  until  after  9  o'clock,  very  likely. 

Q.    Wasn't  your  jury  excused  before  court  adjourned  that  night? 

A.  It  may  be  that  the  jury  was  excused;  that  I  don't  know  anything 
about,  but  I  was  there  in  the  court  house. 

Q,    Were  you  in  the  jury  box? 

A.    I  was  m  the  court  house. 

Q.  Will  you  testify  that  you  was  in  the  jury  box  that  evening  ses- 
sion ? 

A.  I  think  we  were  sitting  in  the  jury  box  and  talking  together. 
That  is  my  impression. 

Q.    Well,  was  the  jury  called  that  evening  at  all? 

A.    The  jury  was  called  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Were  you  called  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  take  your  seats  in  the 
jury  box? 

A.    That  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    You  don't  know  what  this  argument  was  about  at  all,  do  you  ? 

A.     I  do  not  sir. 

Q.    What  was  that  case  you  was  a  juryman  in  ? 

A.    That  was  the  Dingier  case  against  the  County  commissioners. 

Q.     Why  do  you  remember  it  was  the  Dingier  case  ? 

A.  Because  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  Dingier  himself;  I  know 
him  personally. 

Q.    You-  are  living  now  in  Minneapolis  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    What  is  your  business? 

A.    Keeping  hotel. 

Q.    What  is  the  name  of  the  hotel  ? 

A.    Mississippi  house. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  in  St.  Peter  ? 

A.    Making  pop. 

Q.     Now  you  are  keeping  hotel  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Do  you  have  a  bar  in  your  hotel  ?. 

A.     No  sir,  I  have  got  a  sample  room  there. 

Q.    What  is  that? 

A.  Well,  that  it  is  a  gent's  furnishing  room,  where  you  can  take  a 
glass  of  beer  once  in  a  while. 

Q.     What  do  you  sell  in  that  ? 

A.  I  sell  to  the  support  of  the  United  States,  whiskey,  beer,  cigars,  to- 
bacco, and  everything  else  of  the  kind. 

Q.    You  do  it  to  the  support  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.     Do  it  purely  on  the  grounds  of  a  public  benefactor  ? 

-      179 
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A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.    That  is  all 

Mr.  Arctander.    You  say  you  are  sure  that  at  the  time  you 
with  him, — I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  are  sure  it  wae  this  i^| 
or  some  other  night  ?  j 

A.     It  was  that  very  same  night. 

I 

CHARLES  O.  WARE* 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified: 

Mr.  Arctander.     1  do  not  call  tliis  witness  to  more  than  this 
[To  Witness]    What  isyour  business? 

A.     Short-hand  reporting. 

Q.     Are  you  the  short-hand  reporter  for  Judge  CJox? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.     Of  his  district? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Vfas  you  such  short-hancj  reporter  for  Judge  Cox  in  the 
1879? 

A.     I  was.  J 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  the  December  term.    1879yd 
St.  Peter?  ^ 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  several  road  cases 
brought  up  there? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  present,  Mr.  Ware,  at  the  time  the  argument  was  md 
in  the  case  of  Dingier  against  the  county  commissioners  of  that  counl^ 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     One  evening  during  that  term? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  was  present? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  the  argument  was  about? 

A.     It  was  in  regard  to  a  town  plat,  or  something,  about  a  town 
that  had  been  laid  out  formerly.     Mr.  Lind  discovered  it  in  some 
and  brought  it  up  and  the  argument  was  on  that. 

Q.     Now  I  would  ask  you  to  state  what  t  he  condition  of  Judge 
was  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety,  that  evening? 

A.     I  considered  Judge  Cox  sober. 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  it? 

A.     I  had  not. 

Q.     You  have  none  now? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     During  the  day  was  there  any  difference  in  his — was  he  in 
different  condition  during  the  day  than  in  the  evening? 

A.     Not  that  I  noticed. 

Q.    You  have  no  doubts  about  his  sobriety  during  the  day  either? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  sitting  where  you  could  observe  him,  and  did  you 
serve  him  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  different, — ^anything  peculiar  or  different 
his  appearance,  or  his  language,  manner  or  conduct,  that  nighty 
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what  it  had  been  at  other  times  when  you  had  known  him  to  be  perfect- 
ly sober  ? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q,    You  had  no  opportunity, — 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  think  it  is  hardly  fair  as  long 
as  we  are  keeping  this  hall  by  a  sort  of  sufiferance  or  courtesy  to  keep 
others  waiting  when  they  want  to  use  it,  and  I  move  that  this  court  now 
adjourn. 

Senator  Macdonald.     I  second  the  motion. 

Senator  Powers.    This  witness  is  on  several  other  articles  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  he  isn't  going  to  be  called  on  those  now. 

The  President.     Is  the  motion  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     He  won't  be  excused,  will  he? 

Mr.  Arctander.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     He  will  be  kept  here,  will  he  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Powers.     I  insist  upon  the  motion  that  we  adjourn. 

The  President  pro  teni.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Senate  do 
now  adjourn;  are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  Those  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
journment will  say  aye;  contrary  minded  nay.     The  ayes  have  it. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


THIRTY-SECOND  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  16, 1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
Wilson,  acting  as  President p*©  tem. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Adams,  Campbell,  Case,  Clement,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson, 
A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,  Langdon,  Macdonald,  McCrea, 
McLaughUn,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice, 
Shaller,  Shalleen,  I'iffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson.  ^ 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  O.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L. 
W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Are  there  any  motions  or  resolutions  to  be 
introduced  before  proceeding  with  the  regular  order  of  business  ?  If 
not,  couneel  will  proceed  with  the  testimony. 

CHARLES  O.  W.VRE, 

Examination  resumed. 

Mi.  Arctander.    We  turned  the  witness  over  last  night. 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  the  cross- 
examination  ? 
The  PRESiDENTpro  tern.    Yes,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Mr.  Ware,  you  say  you  are  the  shorthand  reporter  of  Judge  Cox. 
What  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  by  that  ? 

A.  I  mean  that  I  am  the  official  shorthand  reporter  of  the  Ninth 
Judicial  District. 

Q.    Appointed  by  Judge  Cox.    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Well,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  paid  by  him  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state,  Mr.  Ware,  whether  you  were  present  as  shorthand 
reporter  at  a  term  of  court  in  December,  1879,  when  the  Dingier  case 
was  tried, — whether  you  were  there  in  that  capacity  at  that  term  of 
court? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  that  court  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     Did  you  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Dingier  case  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Have  you  got  those  minutes  ? 

A.     I  have  not,  with  me. 

Q.    Did  you  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  that  evening  session  ? 

A.  I  did,  if  there  was  an  evening  session  ;  I  am  not  ho  positive  about 
that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  were  present  at  an  evening  session, 
Mr.  Ware? 

A.    I  was,  if  there  was  one. 

Q.    You  are  not  positive  there  was  one? 

A.     I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Did  you  take  minutes  of  what  the  Judge  said  ?  Is  that  your  bus- 
iness as  short-hand  reporter  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.     Do  you  usually,  do  that  ? 

A.    Not  usually. 

Q.  You  have  no  remembrance  then,  that  is,  from  minutes,  of  what 
occurred  that  evening  ? 

A.     I  have  not  looked  at  my  minutes  to  refresh  my  memory. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  your  minutes  as  to  anything  that  occurred  in 
that  case  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  testifying  from  any  memorandum  that  you 
made  at  the  time? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  simply  testifying  from  your  remembrance  as  if  you  were 
not  the  short-hand  repoi-ter  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  presume  though,  I  would  be  a  little  more  apt  to  remem- 
ber if 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  argument.  I  don't  care  anything  about 
that;  you  say  you  considered  the  Judge  sober  at  the  time? 

A.    Yes. 
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Q.     Did  you  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  sober? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  reasons  were  there  to  suppose  that  he  was  sober  ? 

A.     Because  he  acted  just  like  a  sober  man. 

Q.  Did  he  act  any  different  from  at  any  other  time  that  you  had 
seen  him  in  court  ? 

A.  He  acted  no  different  than  he  did  at  other  times  when  he  was 
sober. 

Q.     Have  you  seen  him  in  court  when  he  waa  not  sober? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  in  court  wiien  I  thought  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor. 

Q.     On  the  bench? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  And  he  acted  a  little  different  this  time  from  what  he  did  those 
times? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  compared  his  actions  at  that  time  with  times  when 
you  knew,  in  your  judgment,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  on 
the  bench  ? 

A.     I  suppose  I  formed  my  opinion  in  that  way. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  he  act  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
on  the  bench,  when  you  knew  it  ? 

A.     All  I  noticed  was  that  he  looked  a  little  tired  and  weary. 

Q.  When  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  you  thought  he 
appeared  tired  and  weary  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  that  is  when  I  thought  he  was;  I  don't  say  he  was. 

Q.     Well,  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  was,  didn't  you  ? 

A.     Well,  I  thought  from  what  I  saw,  that  he  was. 

Q.  Well,  not  only  from  what  you  saw,  but  from  what  you  knew  of 
his  drinking? 

A.     I  don't  know  anything  about  his  drinking;  I  never  saw  Judge 
Cox  drink  but  very  little. 
•Q.     But  you  had  no  doubt  at  those  times  that  he  was  under  the  in- 
.  fluence  of  liquor,  had  you? 
.  A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  now,  how  do  vou  say  he  acted  at  those  times? 

A.     A  little  wearied  and  sleepy. 

Q.     Anything  else? 

A.     That  is  all  I  noticed. 

Q.     No  facial  expression? 

A.     No,  sir;  nothing  more  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.     No  grimaces  or  grotesque  actions? 

A.     No,  sir. 
>  Q.     Nothing  but  simply  tired  and  wearied? 

A.     That  is  all  I  noticed. 

Q.     And  this  time  you  say  he  did  not  act  tired  and  weary? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     How  did  he  act? 

A.     Just  as  he  always  did  when  he  was  sober. 

Q.     Didn't  you  notice  particularly  his  rulings? 

A.  I  noticed  what  his  rulings  were;  I  can't  give  you  the  words  or  the 
language  used. 

Q.  So  you  know  what  his  rulings  were  upon  other  occasions  when 
you  were  not  ofljcially  reporting  him? 
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A.  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  don't  attend  court  generally,  unless  I 
am  there  on  business. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  there  on  business  this  time,  but  I  say  when  you 
were  not  officially  reporting;  you  think  you  were  not  officially  reporting 
the  Judge  that  evening? 

A.     I  was  reporting  what  was  going  on. 

Q.     You  were  reporting  the  testimony,  I  suppose  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  and  the  objections,  exceptions  and  rulings. 

Q.  Well,  why  was  it  that  you  made  no  minutes;  this  was  a  proceed- 
ing right  in  the  trial  of  a  case,  was  it  not;  when  the  motion  was  made, 
the  jury  was  empanelled  and  they  were  trying  the  case,  were  they  not? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Why  was  it  you  made  no  report  of  the  proceedings  ? 

A.  What  I  mean  is,  I  did  not  take  down  what  the  Judge  said;  I  pre- 
sume my  minutes  show  an  objection  there  or  a  motion. 

Q.     Now,  what  was  that  motion  ? 

A.  The  motion  was  to  set  aside  an  order  of  the  county  commission- 
ers locating  a  road  in  the  county  there  somewhere. 

Q.     Wouldn't  that  appear  in  your  minutes  ? 

A.  I  say  the  motion  would  and  the  ruling  on  it  would  appear,  but 
what  he  said  about  it  would  not.  I  would  say  "motion  made  by  De- 
fendants counsel — " 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  motion  to  have  been  made  that  night  ? 

A.     I  remember  the  motion  being  made. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  ruling  ? 

A.     I  remember  the  ruling. 

Q.     What  was  the  ruling  ? 

A.  The  way  I  remember  it  was  that  the  order  locating  the  road  was 
set  aside,  and  the  road  vacated. 

Q.     That  is  the  way  you  remember  it  that  evening  ? 

A.    Yes. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  mean,  Mr.  Ware,  that  you  remembered 
that  that  order  was  made  that  evening  on  that  hearing? 

A.  It  was  made  at  that  time,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  positive  about  that 
.  evening  session  ;  I  was  there  when  the  order  was  made. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  made  the  next  day  or  that  evening 
or  the  afternoon  ? 

A.     I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  your  impression  is  it  was  made  that  eve- 
ning, is  it  not,  Mr. Ware? 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  sure,  but  my  impression  is  it  was  made  in 
the  day  time  ;  that  is  my  impression  about  it. 

Q.     Well,  do  you  know  when  the  motion  was  made? 

A.     I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Q.     Well,  wasn't  the  decision  and  the  motion  made  at  the  same  time? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  was,  but  I  am  not  sure;  it  is  so  long 
ago. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  would  state  that  I  have  two  more 
witnesses  on  this  article,  two  of  the  jurymen  that  were  present  on  this 
occasion.    When  I  subpoenaed  the  witnesses  I  relied  upon  the  promise 
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of  Senators  individually  that  we  should  not  be  restricted  to  a  certain 
number  of  witnesses  if  it  were  only  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  I 
would  ask  leave  to  call  these  two  witnesses  now.  Their  name  are  Will- 
iam Lehrand  Mr.  Henry  Koelfgan. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Have  you  already  exhausted  your  five  witnesses? 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  have  exhausted  my  five  witnesses. 

The  President  pro  tern.    What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Arctander.    They  will  be  very  short,  of  course. 

Senator  Miller.     I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  motion  be  granted. 

Senator  Macdonald.  I  object,  Mr.  President;  I  think  if  this  thing 
continues  that  there  will  be  an  increased  number  of  witnesses  asked  for 
on  every  article,  and  I  think  the  thing  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senate  that  we  offer 
to  prove  by  the  two  witnesses  I  have  mentioned,  William  Lehr  and 
Henry  Koelfgan,  that  they  were  jurymen  in  the  case  on  this  particular 
occasion  and  were  present  there  and  heard  the  arguments  in  the  evening, 
and  will  testify  as  to  the  respondent's  condition,  as  to  sobriety  or  ine- 
briety, that  he  was  sober,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  actions 
different  from  what  they  had  been  at  any  other  time;  and  I  desire  to 
prove  by  the  same  witnesses  that  they  have  known  him,  one  for  twenty- 
five  years,  the  other  for  fifteen  years,  and  have  been  intimate  with  him, 
and  lived  near  neighbors  to  him. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  16th  rule  reads:  "  The  number  of  wit- 
nesses permitted  by  the  court  shall  be  five  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
and  a  like  number  on  the  part  of  the  defense,  to  each  article  of  the  im- 
peachment, unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court,  and  that  question 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  without  debate." 

Senator  Mealey.  Upon  what  article  is  this  increased  number  of  wit- 
nesses asked  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Upon  article  seven. 

Senator  Campbell.  How  many  witnesses  have  been  examined  upon 
that? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Five. 

Senator  Macdonald.  Before  voting  I  would  like  to  ask  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent  whether  he  is  going  to  make  that  request  upon  each 
other  article  ? 

Mr.  AairrANDER.     Not  upon  all;  I  think  there  are  three. 

Senator  Macdonald.  You  have  already  had  an  increased  number  4)n 
two  articles. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    They  have  had  eleven  upon  one  article. 

Senator  Macdonald.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  prosecution  will  come 
in  and  claim  the  same  privilege  in  rebuttal. 

The  President  pio  tern.  The  roll  will  be  called;  those  in  favor  of 
sustaining  the  motion  will  vote  aye,  and  those  opposed  will  say  "  no." 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  defense  will  call 
any  more  witnesses  than  has  been  called  by  the  prosecuti()n,regardles8  of 
the  article  to  which  they  are  applied  ?  I  understand  that  they  desire  to 
limit  themselves  to  the  number  used  by  the  prosecution,  but  that  they 
desire  to  use  them  as- they  see  fit  themselves;  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Arctander.  No,  the  Senator  is  mistaken  in  that;  we  desire  to 
limit  ourselves  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Senate  as  to  five  witnesses  to 
each  article,  taking  each  specification  as  an  article,  as  it  was  determined 
by  the  Senate  they  should  he  considered,  which  would  give  us  eighty- 
five  Avitnesses  outside  of  the  eighteen  the  article,  upon  which  I  think  we 
will  have  about  twenty  witnesses,  the  same  number  as  the  prosecution. 
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Senator  Macdonald.  I  understand  that  the  number  of  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  was  only  fifty-four. 

Mr.  Arctander;  That  is  true,  but  it  was  stated,  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  would  be  entitled  to  five  witnesses  to  each  article  and  each 
specification.  Counting  the  specifications  and  articles  that  now  stand, 
tnat  have  not  been  dropped,  it  would  give  us  eighty-five  witne.-ses,  and 
we  would  be  entitled  to  that  many  outside  of  article  eighteen,  upon 
whicli  the  prosecution  was  not  limited,  and  it  was  understood  we  should 
not  be  limited.  That  is  the  number.  We  have  not  exceeded  that  num- 
ber; we  have  not  quite  reached  the  number  of  eighty,  outside  of  article 
eighteen,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  call  any  more  than  that,  or  to  sub- 
poena any  more.  In  fact  we  have  subpoenaed  all  the  witnesses  that  we 
expect  to  have  here. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  desire  to  say  just  this,  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  respondent  all  the  latitude  that  he  requires — 

Senator  J.  B.  Gilfillan.     Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  rule  requires  that  this  shall  be  done 
without  debate. 

Senator  J.  B.  Gilfillan.  I  desire  to  say  this:  That  if  any  Senator 
desires  to  say  anything,  we  should  go  into  secret  session,  suspend  the 
itule  and  discuss  it  then  as  long  as  any  Senator  desires. 

Senator  Campbell.     I  have  a  word" to  say. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     Then  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  whole  thing  is  out  of  order,  and  the 
secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Mealey.     I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  ask  one  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.    It  is  out  of  order. 

Senator  Mealey.  I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  ask  Mr.  Arctander,  one 
question. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Proceed,  sir. 

Senator  Mealey.  Whether  the  five  witnesses  they  have  already 
called  cover  the  whole  term  of  that  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  state  that  the  prosecution  in  this  particular 
case  that  we  are  on,  have  only  proved  one  single  occasion  during  that 
term  of  court,  and  of  course  all  of  our  witnesses  covered  that  same  even- 
ing. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Call  the  roll. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  the  counsel  for 
th*e  respondent,  if  the  witnesses  that  he  wants  to  call,  are  in  attendance? 

Mr.  Arctander.  They  are  here,  Mr.  Senator,  and  have  been  since 
yesterday. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  desire  to  be  understood  distinctly  as  not 
objecting  to  the  thing  at  all,  but  as  suggesting  that  if  we  are  to  have 
debate  that  we  go  into  secret  session.  I  do  not  desire  to  cut  off  any 
Senator  from  an  opportunity  to  express  anything  he  may  desire  to  say. 
I  do  not  wish  to  cut  off  any  Senator. 

Senator  Case.  I  desire  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  if  we  can  go  into  secret 
session  unless  the  motion  of  the  Senator  is  seconded. 

The  President  pro  tern.  We  can  dispose  of  this  thing  in  half  a 
minute,  by  calling  the  roll. 

Senator  Case.     Perhaps  we  can;  I  would  like  to  inquire — 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  Senator  Case  desires  to 
debate  the  question  ? 

Senator  Case.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  re- 
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gard  to  this  question,  and  would  like  to  debate  the  question  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  my  own  satisfaction. 

Senator  Campbell.  If  you  want  to  debate  I  will  vote  with  you  to  go 
into  secret  session;  but  if  you  do  not,  and  no  other  Senator  does,  there  is 
no  use  of  closing  the  doors. 

Senator  Case.  The  chair  cuts  oflf  debate,  and  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  the  lawyers  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  The  point 
is  that  a  motion  is  pending  that  the  doors  be  closed  and  the  Senate  go 
into  secret  session. 

The  President,  pro  tern,    I  have  not  heard  that  motion  seconded. 

Senator  Me  ale  y.     I  seconded  the  motion;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hinds.     It  was  moved  and  seconded. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  going  into  secret 
session  will  say  aye;  as  many  as  are  opposed,  no.  The  noes  have  it;  the 
roll  will  be  called  on  the  previous  question. 

Senator  Wheat.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  we  go  into  secret  session. 
[Laughter.]. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  We  have  just  taken  a  vote  on  that,  Senator; 
the  secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Officer.     I  don't  understand  the  question,  Mr.  President. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  question  is  as  to  the  admission  of  these 
two  additional  witnesses  on  the  article  there  already  has  been  five  upon. 
Those  in  favor  of  admitting  those  witnesses  will  say  aye;  and  those  op- 
posed will  say  no;  as  their  names  are  called.  The  Secretary  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  roll  call. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  10,  and  nays  18,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were: 

Messrs.  Adams,  Campbell,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison, 
Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Wilkins. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were: 

Messrs.  Clement,  Gilfillan,  J.  B.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  John- 
son, R.  B.,  Langdon,  Macdonald,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Officer,  Perkins, 
Shaller,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilson. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  call  these  witnesses 
and  swear  them,  so  that  they  may  draw  their  certificates. 

Senator  Shalleen.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  counsel  what  object  he 
can  have  in  calling  these  witnesses;  will  they  be  counted  against  him? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Of  course,  they  can  be;  I  cannot  have  any  more. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  I  object  very  much  to  having 
these  witnesses  called.  Then  the  record  will  show  that  he  offered  to 
prove  certain  things  by  them;  and  that  he  was  not  allowed.  It  is  a 
very  anomalous  proceeding  in  a  court  to  have  evidence  rejected  and 
then  have  a  witness  called  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  proper  way  would  be  to  have  them  sworn  first, 
and  then  have  the  evidence  rejected.  It  does  not  make  any  difference, 
I  presume. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  as  to  the  form 
of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  guess  the  reporter  can  make  it  appear  in  the  re- 
cord that  they  were  first  sworn. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     No,  sir;  we  shall  object  to  that. 

Senator  Miller.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  necessary  for  the 
180 
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Senate  to  have  a  secret  session,  and  I  move  now  that  the  Senate  go  into 
secret  session. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  will  state  what  I  understand  to  be  the  dif- 
ference between  this  case  and  that  of  yesterday.  The  witnesses  offered 
yesterday  were  sworn  and  credited  to  a  certain  article.  These  are  not  to 
be  credited  to  any. 

Mr.  Arctander.     They  are  credited  certainly  to  our  whole  nunaber . 

Senator  Miller.     I  insist,  Mr.  President,  upon  my  motion  being  put. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Is  there  a  second  to  your  motion  ? 

Senator  Miller.     It  has  been  seconded. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Senate 
go  into  secret  session.  As  many  as  favor  the  motion  will  say  "  aye,"  the 
contrary -minded  "  nay."  ^' 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.     What  is  the  motion,  Mr.  President? 

The  President  pro  tern.    To  go  into  secret  session. 

Senator  Campbell.     Upon  what  question? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  question  of  the  admission  of  these  wit- 
nesses. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  cannot  answer  the  question  as  to  what  the 
object  is. 

The  Clerk.  The  object  is  to  determine  as  to  the  swearing  of  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  has  been  refused. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  could  not  decide  how  the  motion  was  de- 
cided. The  ayes  and  noes  will  be  called,  upon  the  motion  to  go  into 
secret  session. 

Senator  Macdonald.     To  con^der  what  question,  Mr.  President? 

The  President  pro  tern.  As  to  whether  the  witnesses  that  have  been 
rejected  shall  be  sworn. 

Senator  Macdonald.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  re- 
spondent if  those  two  witnesses  were  subpoenaed  to  testify  to  this  ar- 
ticle? 

Mr.  Arctander.    They  were. 

Senator  Macdonald.  Then  there  were  seven  subpcenaed  to  testify  to 
this  article  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

When  the  name  of  Senator  Powers  was  reached  upon  the  roll  he 
arose  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  am,  and  have  been  opposed  to  secret  sessions  un- 
less where  our  hands  and  our  tongues  are  tied;  but  in  this  particular 
case,  I  think  we  are  in  a  muddle,  and  are  transacting  business  that  we 
shall  hate  to  see  in  print.  I  will  not  vote  to  convict  a  man  upon 
any  article  if  he  is  shut  out  from  giving  evidence  upon  it.  I  want 
a  secret  session.  Some  discussion  and  consideration  of  this  question 
ought  to  be  had. 

The  President  pro  tein.     How  do  you  vote  then  ? 

Senator  Powers.     I  vote  for  it. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  16,  and  nays  12,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Campbell,  Case,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I., 
Johnson  R.  B.,  Mealey,  Miller,  Officer,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller, 
Shalleen,  Tiffany  and  Wilkins. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Clement,  Gilfillan  J.  B.,  Hinds,  Lan^don,  Macdonald, 
McCrea,  Mclaughlin,  Morri&on,  Peterson,  Wheat  and  Wilson. 
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The  Presibent  pro  tern.  The  Senate  chamber  will  be  deared  of  all 
except  those  who  are  members  or  officers  of  the  court. 

Upon  resuming  business  in  open  session,  the  result  of  the  business 
transacted  in  secret  session  was  announced  by  the  presiding  officer. 

The  Presidemt  pro  tern.  The  Senators  have  instructed  the  chair  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  has  reconsidered  the  vote  taken  this  morning, 
and  has  decided  that  the  two  witnesses  offered  to  article  seven  may  be 
sworn  and  heard;  also  that  the  Senate  has  adopted  the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  the  number  of  witnesses  allowed  the  State  or  the  re- 
spondent shall  be  as  prescribed  in  the.  rules, 

Provided,  That,  when  additional  witnesses  are  desired,  application 
shall  be  made  to  the  Senate  prior  to  their  being  subpoenaed. 

The  Senate  then  took  a  recess  till  2:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

r 
The  Senate  convened  at  2:30,  p.  M.,and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
Wilson,  acting  as  President  pro  tern. 
The  President  pro  tern.    Are  you  ready  Mr.  Arctander  to  go  on? 
Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  we  call  William  Lehr. 

WILLIAM  LEHR, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     St.  Peter. 

The  President  pro  tern.    This  is  on  the  seventh  article,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  seventh  article; — one  of  the  two  witnesses 
which  were  allowed  us  by  the  Senate. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.     Stone-cutter. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     How  long  a  time  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  have  known  him  ever  since  1857. 

Q.     Have  you  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  since  that  time? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  serve  under  him  in  the  army  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     How  far  do  you  live  from  him  in  St.  Peter? 

A.  Well,  I  used  to  live  nearer  him  than  what  I  do  now,  the  first 
place  what  he  had,  he  sold  that;  I  was  living  near  to  him  then. 

ft.     Were  you  living  next  neighbor  to  him  at  that  time  ? 

A,     No. 

Q,    How  far  between  you  ? 

A.     About  two  blocks  at  that  time. 

Q.-  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  live  now  near  by  the 
road  that  he  walked  down  town  and  up  to  his  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do,  providing  he  goes  that  street,  what  we  call  Broad- 
way- 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  what  road  he  generally  takes  when  he  goes 
down  town,  and  when  he  goes  up  town  ? 

Mrt  Mfmager  Dunn.    Well,  we  object  to  that. 
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The  President  pro  tern.     I  don't  suppose  that  is  material. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  is  just  simply  to  show  the  occasion  for  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  object  to  his  showing  he  takes  any  general 
road.     I  think  it  is  incompetent  for  this  witness  to  testify  to  that. 

The  President  pro  te77i.  I  don't  think  it  is  material,  what  road  this 
man  goes  to  his  work,  or  goes  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  state  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  an  object  in 
this.  It  was  testified  to  by  a  prior  witness,  who  claims  he  had  seen  Judge 
Cox  on  several  occasions  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  that  Judge  Cox 
when  he  walked  to  his  house  walked  so  that  he  coUld  see  him  from  the 
jail;  I  have  reference  to  the  sheriff  Downs.  I  intend  to  prove  by  the  wit- 
ness, beside  what  there  is  under  this  article  and  in  connection  with  it, 
the  fact  that  the  road  that  Judge  Cox  generally  takes  carries  him  near  by 
the  house  of  this  witness,  so  tlmt  he  can  see  and  observe  him, — that  that 
road  is  such  a  distance  from  the  jail  that  a  man  cannot  be  seen.  I  intend 
to  show  the  actual  distance  to  be  three  or  four  hundred  feet  from  the  jail 
to  the  road  at  the  nearest  point,  and  in  that  way  impeach  the  testimony 
of  that  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  is  no  evidence  on  the  part  of  anybody 
that  Judge  Cox  always  went  one  way. 

Mr.  Arctander.    The  testimony  was  the  way  he  generally  walks. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  is  no  testimony  about  his  always  going  one 
way. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Well,  it  is  immaterial,  you  can't  contradict  a 
witness  upon  an  immaterial  point. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  it  is  material  if  that  same  witness  swore 
that  most  all  the  time  he  saw  him  Judge  Cox  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

The  President  pro  imi.  If  the  object  is  to  impeach  the  evidence  al- 
ready given  by  Mr.  Downs,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  question  asked  Mr.  President,  is  what  road 
does  Judge  Cox  generally  take. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  he  knows  what  road  he  generally  takes;  that  is 
what  I  asked. 

The  President  pro  tern.     I  don't  think  that  would  be  material. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  the  one  he  asked  and  the  one  I  objected 
to.  I  am  not  objecting  to  his  showing  that  a  certain  road  is  not  visible 
at  a  certain  point. 

The  President  pro  te7n.  You  can  ask  him  if  he  knows  what  road 
Judge  Cox  generally  takes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  street  Judge  Cox  walks  up  and  down  on  from 
his  home  towards  town  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  depends  altogether  on  the  season  of  the  year,  whether  it  is 
wet  or  dry. 

Q.     In  the  wet  season;  do  you  know  on  what  street  he  walks? 

A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  what  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest  poiflt  on 
that  road  to  the  jail  where  Mr.  Downs  resides, — that  is  where  he  resided 
when  he  was  sheriff,  was  it  not? 

A.  I  don't  know  where  he  resided  or  where  he  had  reference  to;  bat 
I  will  tell  you  the  difference, — 

Q.     I  ask  you,  do  you  know  where  the  sheriff  lives  at  St,  Peter, 

A.     Yes. 
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Q.     Does  he  live  at  the  jail  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  nearest  point  of  that  street  that 
Judge  Cox  walks  on,  and  the  jail  ? 

A.     Do  you  mean  in  the  dry  season  ? 

Q.     No,  in  the  wet  season. 

A.  Well  that  is  quite  a  ways;  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  exactly:  You 
can  figure  that  yourself  bv  the  blocks  and  streets. 

Q.     Well,  how  many  blocks  ? 

A.     Well,  I  think  that  is  in  the  fourth  block  the  jail  is  in. 

Q.  Now,  in  dry  weather,  how  far  is  the  road  that  he  walks  on,  the 
nearest  point  from  the  jail  ? 

A.     Well,  that  is  the  nearest  block  that  I  live  in. 

Q.     One  block  away  from  it  ? 

A.     No,  not  quite  a  block;  I  live  in  the  block. 

Q.     But  the  road  that  he  walks,  is  that  one  block  from  the  jail  ? 

A.     Yes;  just  exactly  a  block;  the  jail  is  on  Washington  avenue. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  were  a  juror  at  the  term 
of  court  in  the  year  1879,  at  which  there  were  some  road  appeals  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  a  juror  in  the  case  of  Dingier  vs.  the  county  commis- 
sioners there? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  remember  an  evening 
session  during  that  trial  at  which  certain  matters  came  up? 

A.  I  think  that  there  was  some  attorney  made  a  motion;  I  believe 
his  name  was  Lind;  and  the  case  kind  o'  got  busted  up,  you  know. 

Q.  You  remember  that  motion  being  made  and  argued  in  the  even- 
ing, do  you  ? 

A.     I  do;  I  do  now. 

Q.     During  that  argument,  where  did  you  sit  in  court  ? 

A.  I  was  sitting  on  the  right  hand  side  of  where  the  Judge  sits,  in 
the  jury  box. 

Q.     Now,  from  where  you  sat,  could  you  see  Judge  Cox? 

A.     Oh,  yes,  I  could. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  during  the  time  since  1857,  since 
you  have  been  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox,  you  have  seen  him  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  at  any  time  ? 

A.     Well,  I  did  sometimes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  at  this 
evening  session  when  you  were  with  him  in  that  case,  as  to  sobriety  or 
inebriety;  that  is,  I  mean  as  to  being  sober  or  drunk? 

A.     I  think  he  was  perfectly  sober,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.     You  had  no  doubt  about  it  had  you? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.    Have  none  now? 

A.     No,  sir;  no  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Mr.  Lehr,  what  street  is  this  you  say  is  four  blocks  from  the  jail? 

A.     That  is  on  Fourth  street. 

Q.     Which  way  does  that  street  run? 

A.     That  runs  north  and  south. 

Q.    What  street  do  you  live  on? 
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A.     I  live  on  Broadway.  ,i 

Q.    Which  way  does  Broadway  run? 

A.    That  runs  east  and  west. 

Q.     What  street  is  the  jail  on? 

A.    The  jail  is  on  Washington  avenue,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 

Q.     What  direction  does  that  run? 

A.    That  runs  the  same  as  Fourth  street  does,  north  and  south. 

Q.     What  street  does  Judge  Cox  live  on? 

A.     Well,  he  lives  on  Washington  avenue,  I  think. 

Q.  The  jail  is  on  Washington  avenue,  and  Judge  Cox  lives  on  Wash- 
ington avenue? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    The  court  house  and  jail  are  all  together  aren't  they? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  the  court  house  and  jail  at  that  time  all  together? 

A.     No,  sir;  never  was. 

Q.  The  jail  is  on  Washington  avenue,  and  Judge  Cox  lives  on  Wash- 
ington avenue? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Washington  avenue  runs  north  and  south? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  Judge  was  going  down  to  the  court  house,  what  street 
would  he  take  from  his  house? 

A.     It  depends  altogether  on  the  season,  as  I  told  you  before. 

Q.     Well,  we  will  suppose  it  was  a  dry  season: 

A.     Wei],  then,  he  goes  from  his  house  right  down. 

Q.  What  street  does  he  generally  go  on  from  his  house  down  to  the 
court  house? 

A.  He  goes  right  straight  across  these  streets  that  run  north  and 
south;  mind  you,  he  crosses  them. 

Q.     You  mean  he  goes  across-lots? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  goes  across  the  blocks  ? 

A.     That  is  the  way  he  goes. 

Q.     Are  these  blocks  fenced  up,  and  buildings  on  those  lots  ? 

.A.     No. 

Q.     All  open.     A.     All  open. 

Q.     Now,  can  these  blocks  be  seen  from  the  jail  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  can,  by  standing  there  the  whole  day,  and  watching 
particularly. 

Q.     But  I  am  not  asking  about  seeing  Judge  Cox, — the  blocks,  I  say  ? 

A.     Well,  some  of  them  you  can,  and  some  of  them  you  can  not. 

Q.     Well,  when  it  is  a  wet  season  what  street  does  he  generally  go  on? 

A.     On  Broadway,  where  I  live. 

Q.  If  he  was  going  along  there  to  any  other  part  of  town  he  would 
not  necessarily  go  across  lots,  would  he  ? 

A.     He  does  that  sometimes  too. 

Q.  Would  he  go  across  these  same  lots  if  he  was  going  to  a  point 
further  north  ? 

A.     Yes,  he  would  sometimes. 

Q.  He  could  not  get  to  Front  Street  any  other  way  except  to  go 
across  this  block,  could  he  ? 

A.     He  could  go  by  my  house  to  Front  Street. 

Q.     How  far  is  this  jail  from  Front  Street. 
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A.  That  is  the  sixth  street,  the  jail  is,  from  Minnesota  Avenue. 

Q.  You  can  see  Front  Street  from  the  jail,  can't  you  ? 

A.  The  jail  is  on  Broadway,  right  on  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  Which  way  does  Front  Street  run  ? 

A,  It  runs  north  and  south. 

Q,  That  runs  parallel  with  Broadway  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  with  Washington  Avenue  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Q.  You  have  seen  Judge  Cox  go  down  on  Front  street  more  than  one 
way,  haven't  you  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  that  depends  altogether  on  which  part  of  Front  street  he 
wants  to  go  to. 

Q.  And  it  depends  on  the  season  cf  the  year?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  goes  various  ways,  doesn't  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  sometimes  he  goes  this  and  sometimes  that  way. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  a  juror  in  the  Dingier  case,  were  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  the  man's  name  was.  It  was  about  a  road 
they  were  going  to  lay  out. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  regular  panel  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  many  road  cases  were  there  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  only  this  one  ;  that  is  the  only  one  I  know  any- 
thing about. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  name  of  the  man  was  in  that  case  ? 

A.  What ;  that  busted  it,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  No,  no ;  the  man's  name  in  that  case  which  you  were  a  juror  in  ; 
what  was  his  name  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  who  that  was. 

Q.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  man's  name. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  case  at  all,  do  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  ;  it  was  ijbout  a  road  I  know. 

Q.  Yes,  buD  you  don't  know  the  man's  name  that  had  the  case-? 

A.  No,  I  only  know  this  lawyer  that  attended  to  it,  with  one  arm. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  what  case  he  was  talking  about  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  talking  about  the  road  case. 

Q.  What  was  he  talking  about  ? 

A.  They  were  going  to  lay  a  road  out  through  some  land,  and  some 
how  and  another  they  were  going  to  bust  it  up  in  the  end. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  evidence  in  that  case — any  witnesses  sworn  in 
that  case  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  on  to  the  jury  ? 

A.  I  think  that  was  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  on  the  jury  all  day,  were  you  not? 

A.  No,  I  think  we  was  off'  and  on  there  a  couple  of  times.  There 
was  something  else  came  up. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  empanelled  on  the  jury  in  the  morning? 

A.  We  were,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  now. 

Q.  Did  anybody  make  any  argument  or  speech  td  you  that  morning? 

A.  Yes,  I  think;  but  whoever  it  was  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Well,  you  adjourned  for  dinner,  didn't  you  ? 

A.  I  think  we  did. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  on  the  jury  again  after  dinner? 

A.  I  think  we  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  did  ? 

A.  I  would  not  be  positive  about  it,  but  I  think  we  did. 

Q-  No  witnesses  were  examined,  were  there,  and  you  didn't  have 
evidence  in  the  case  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  on  the  jury  in  the  afternoon,  after  dinml' 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  recollect  that  now,  positively. 

Q.  About  how  long  ?  i 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  state  that  now.  T 

Q.  An  hour? 

A.  It  might  have  been  an  hour,  and  it  might  have  been  longer, 
all  I  know. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  jurv  when  they  adjourned  for  supper? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  now.  j 

Q.  When  you  came  back  from  supper  were  you  on  the  jury  ?  \ 

A.  That  was  the  time  I  think  this  case  was — 

Q.  Dc^'t  answer  that ;  when  you  came  back  from  supper  do^ 
recollect  going  back  into  the  jury  box. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  recollect  that  distinctly  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  Ana  then   you   recollect    there  was  some  kind   of    a    m- 
made? 

A.  Yes,  by  some  lawyer. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  that  motion  ? 

A.  I  think  that  there  was  something  about  the  papers  and  J 
county  commissioners,  and  somehow  or  other  he  busted  it  up,— 
man. 

Q.  Busted  it  up  that  night,  didn't  he  ? 

A.  .Yes,  sii*,  altogether. 

Q.  Tne  Judge  decided  that  it  was'all  busted  up  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  the  case  was  dismissed. 

Q.  That  night? 

A.  Yes,  to  my  nearest  recollection. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  done  that  night,  that  the  whole  thing 
busted  up  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was, — I  think. 

Q.  And  you  noticed  the  Judge  very  particularly  that  night,^didai 
you? 

A.  Why,  of  ooursc. 

Q.  You  noticed  him  very  particularly,  did  voii  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  noticed  him  very  particularly  that  night? 

A.  Yes,  I  noticed  him  jiist  the  same  as  I  did^through  the  day. 

Q.  Now,  did  ^ou  notice  whether  he  was  sober  or  intoxicated. 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  was  sober. 

Q.  No,  but  did  you  notice  at  the  time  whether  he  was  or  not? 

A.  Yes,  of  course,  I  think  I  could  tell  a  drunken  man  from  a— 

Q.  I  mean  at  the  time. 

A.  I  mean  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  what  made  you  notice  him  at  that  time  as  to  whether 
was  intoxicated  or  not  ? 
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A.  Well,  I  can't  tell  whethei-  lie  is  *tt1ik  <»  «<*«!•;  I  <«i!l1  tell  you 
that. 

Q.  Wtm  y#i  Mtifig  l^olia^  of  it;  Wtn^t  Ml  yxMl  to  Mc%  pftitl^ulal*  no- 
tice of  the  Judge  at  that  time? 

A.  Well,  I  could  tell  well  enough  if  you  are  drunk  or  i^ber,  if  I 
knew  you  before. 

Q.    That  is  all  you  mean  by  that  is  it? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Well,  when  did  you  have  your  attentioA  fittst  calM  to  th^  fact 
Ifaat  it  -wm  ^MMionM^  i9lieth%r  he  wfts  dnitik  ot  sobel^  thAl  night? 

A.    Why  nobody  aovor  called  my  atldhtioi^  to  ^at  pftfticulariy. 

Q;  Hasn't  anybody  called  your  attention  to  it  since  you  t^^ere  Sub- 
poenaed is  A  wittiMe? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q,    Nobody? 

A.    NO)  sir;  nobody  did. 

Q.     Nobody  spoke  to  you  about  it? 

A.  Not  a  word,  whether  he  wad  sober  that  tiight  or  druhk;  n^ver 
Mdd  ft  word  to  mt. 

Q.    You  novor  Mk<9d  it  ovet  with  your  neighbors? 

A.    Nevtftr* 

Q.    That  you  are  positive  of?, 

A.    Yes,  that  I  am  positive  of:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  aliy  talk,  have  you,  with  the  lawyers  in  this 
case? 

A.     No,  sir ;  I  don't  need  to  talk  with  them  about  it 

Q.    Nor  with  Judge  Ooxt 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Nor  with  anybody  in  8t.  f*etef? 

A.  I  never  knew  th«  flrtt  thing  about  it  until  I  wto  subpcenaed; 
that  was  the  first  I  ever  knew  about  it;  and  then  told  the  mto  that 
subpoenaed  me  that  I  thought  I  would  not  come;  they  could  not  make 
me;  I  was  under  treatment  of  a  doctor,  and  I  Would  not  comfe. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  did  you  do  that  night  after  you  got  through 
there? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  now,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Q.    Yon  dottt  remembef? 

A.    No,  I  don't  remember. 

fifiNtIT  KOfiLrOAK. 

Sworn  as  a  witness  oti  behalf  of  the  resjKrtident,  testified. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Arctai^deb. 

Q.  Mr.  Koelfgan,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.  St.  Peter. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? 

A.  I  keep  saloon  now, 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  respondent,  B*  St.  JuHen  Got? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

A.  J  know  bim  psflonftlly  abottt  16  yeats. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  there  at  St.  Peter  during  the  past  15  years? 

A.  Well,  oflf  and  on;  I  didn't  live  there  all  the  l6  y^ts;  on  and  off. 
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Q.    Seen  him  often  during  that  time? 

A.    Yes,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  summoned  as  a  talesman  «on  a  jury  at  a 
term  of  court  in  1879? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Where  there  was  a  road  case  up? 

A.    Yes. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.    What  article  does  this  go  to?    .     , 

Mr.  Abctat^dbr.     Article  seven. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  of  an  evening  session  while  you 
sat  on  that  case  while  some  proceedings  were  discussed  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    Was  that  the  only  jury  you  were  on  at  that  term  of  court? 

A.    That  was  all. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was  as 
to  sobriety  or  inebriety  on  that  evening  session  when  you  were  sitting 
there  on  that  jury  ? 

A.     I  think  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  State  if  you  saw  anything  peculiar,  or  different!,  in  his.  appear- 
ance, language,  manner  or  conduct  that  time  from  other  times  when 
you  had  seen  him,  when  you  knew  him  to  be  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.     Not  any  different  at  dl. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  keep  a  saloon,  do  you,  Mr.  Koelfgan,  in  St  Peter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  saloon  do  you  keep? 

A.  I  kee^  a  saloon  like  all  others;  I  keep  a  respectable  place. 

Q.  Ginger  ale,  lemon  pop  or  whisky,  and  such  things  ? 

A.  I  keep  all  kinds. 

Q.  You  keep  all  kinds  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  keep  all  kinds  of  drinks  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business,  Mr.  Koel%an? 

A.  I  have  been  in  it  about  nine  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  business  when  you  were  on  that  jury  ? 

A.  No,  I  had  rented  a  saloon  at  that  time  for  a  few  months, — about 
eight  months — since  Ma} . 

Q.  What  day  did  you  come  up  to  the  court? 

A.  I  couldn't  certainly  recollect  the  day. 

Q.  You  can't  recollect  the  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  subpoenaed  you  to  go  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  that. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  did  you  get  there? 

A.  I  got  there  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  forenoon  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  the  hour. 

Q.  Were  you  immediately  BW[om  on  the  jury  as  soon  a^  you  got 
there  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  recollect. 
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Q.  What  was  the  case  that  you  were  trying  ? 

A.  It  was  a  road  case. 

Q.  Well,  what  road  case;  who  were  the  parties  in  the  suit  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  any  more  of  the  name  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  the  names  of  the  parties  ? 

A.  It  was  something  about  the  commissioners.  ^^ 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  plaintiff? 

Mr.  Arctander.     He  says  he  cannot  recollect  it;  is  that  not  enough  ? 

The  Witness.    I  do  not  know.  '      . 

Q.  You  were  on  the  jury  in  the  morning  ?   • 

A.  In  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  Well, — ^we  had  a  recess  a  little — I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  weren't  you  on  the  jiiry  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  No,  sir;— p'yes,  we  were  on  towards  evening  and  some  after  supper. 

Q.  Yes;  I  say  in  the  afternoon;  how  many  witnesses  were  examined? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  ?    A.    I  could  not  tell. 

Q«  More  than  one  ? 

A.  I  oouldnt  tell  you  how  many. 

Q.  Were  ther^  any  witnesses  examined  ? 

A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q,  You  don't  know  if  there  were  any  witnesses  examined  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  time  did  you  take  a  recess  that  afternoon  or  evening? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  commence  court  in  the  evening? 

A.  After  supper. 

Q.  What  time? 

A.  Well  I  guess  it  was  8  o'clock  or  something, — half  past  seven  or 
something. 

Q.  I  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  you  came  into  court;  was  your 
name  called  in  the  evening? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  jury  box  in  the  evening  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  you  had  been  in  the  afternoon  ?  • 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  done  there  about  your  case;  any  witnesses  ex- 
amined that  evening  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  ? 

A.  Well,  the  case  was  dismissed  after  we  were  there  a  while. 

Q,  It  was  dismissed  after  you  were  there  a  little  while  ? 

A,  Not  at  little  white;  we  stayed  quite  a  while;  I  guess  it  was  about 
t^n  o'clock. 

Q.  Well  bow  did  it  come  to  be  dismissed? 

A.  Well  I  couldn't  tell  you  any  more. 

Q.  You  couldn't  tell  anything  about  it? 

A»  No  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  .what  was  said,  or  who  said  it? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  Judge  said  ? 

A.  No  I  couldnt  tell  now. 
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Q.    Or  what  any  of  tb«  kinry^va  9«iid;? 

A.    No,  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.    Who  Md  you  ^haJ^  it  wa«  d]fli»ifi9ed>  th»  judgn^ oi  Um  cfeurk? 

A.    It  was  the  cl(»k  of  the  coumrt,  I  beUewe.. 

Q.    The  cl«|k  of  tb<9  court  toU  you  it  w«a  dwuflied  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  didn't  go  back  the  next  mprcong? 

As    X  wa&glodit(^geto«U. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  get  your  pay  th^a^xt  moniiqg;  J9m  didft't  f» 
in  the  jury  box  any  more  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  Judge  dismisseck  \im  9^0^  th^  9wai^^  <&!  h*? 

A.    Yes,  I  tlunk  be-didt. 

Q.  You  said  thera  waa  no*  dii4eii9n0e'  between  Jiodge  Cojk.  at  Unit  tiiH 
and  other  Hmm-  wh^m.  you  had  s«du  him  md  he. w(ai^  9wiec%  sober? 

A.    No,  thdi39.  wa3  no  di^bt^iuse* 

Q.  You  say  that.  Now,  have  you  ever  seen  him  wliAa  lu^  was  p» 
fecUy  sober? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     How  many  times? 

A.    I  believe  more  than  one  bimdoML  tjuMa. 

Q.  More  than  one  hundred  times  you  have  sew  hiia  wh*i^  bis  «iK 
perfectlv  sobec  ?* 

A.    Yes,  I  have  seen  him  most  of  the  time  sober. 

Q.    Have.  you.  even  aeea  him  wbea  bdj  wm  pei;ftc%  aoiigr?' 

A.    WeU,  no,  I  can't  tell. 

Q.    Have  you,  ewei)  seen,  binx  whAOi  b^^  wae.  opti  peqGMitlaic  wb^r?  i 

A.  I  have  seen  him  when  he  might  have  took  somettiing,,  but;  I 
couldn't  swear  to  it;  I  couldn't  swear  that  he  was  under  tba  influeDce.   > 

Q.  Well,  in  the  laet  niae  ycMSv  that  you,  have  hpowa  himv  ^  the  }t0^ 
fifteen  years,  have  you  seen  him  when  he  was  not,  in  your  opioioo^,  ftm 
fectlysobor?  | 

A.    I  think  he  was  always.  % 

Q.    You  have  never  seen  him  intoxicatedi^tallj? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  of  the  witnees  who  w$  I 
last  on  the  stand,  Mr.  I^ehr. 


WII^LlAMc  IiEUOiH. 


Again  took  the  stand. 


By  Mr.  Ajuttandbiu 

Q.    Mr.  Lehr,  wex^  vou  a  juipr  in>  moDs-  thanoQ^oaiB^tiiafrtanaaf 
court;  did  you  ait  on  the  jiiry  in  more  than  one  oRae? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  now;   I  think  it  was  only  one;  I  think  it 
but  I  would  not  be  positive^  about  it^  it  ia  long  agp. 


By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
Q.    You  do  Jt  r 


remember  how  many  juries  you  were  on^  doyOT,  Ik 
Lehr:  you  were  a  regular  juror,  ware  you  not? 
A.     No,  I  don't  recoUet  how  many  juries  I  was  on.  .  ^ 

Q.    You  were  a  regular  juror,  regiiUwly  BummaMd  ? 
A.    Yes,  the  same  as  Mr.  Koelfgan  was. 
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By  Mr.  Abctahdeb. 

Q.  Were  you  summoned  sometime  before  the  eo«rt^or  wa9  it  during 
the  court  that  the  sheriff  came  after  you  and  summocied  you  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  teH  that;  I  don't  reBruemher,  it  is  too  long  aga 

Q.  Have  joa  any  reedlecticHi  of  being  oa  more  than  one  cabe  ss  a 
jwror? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.     I  mean:  at  this  teem  of  coairt  ? 

A.     No,  I  couldn't  tell. 

By^  Senator  Gilfiliahi  J.  B. 

Q.     Who  were  the  attorneys  in  tha**  ease? 

A.  A  man  that  tkey  called:  lind^  with:  one  arm,  a  stranger  to  me; 
that  was  the  one  that  busted  that  case  up,  that  road  case. 

Q.  Who  else;  what  other  attorneys  were  engaged  in  the  case  upon  the 
trial? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  ihat  now,  but  I  know  this  particular  one  by  that 
one  arm. 

Q.     How  many  were  there? 

A.     What  is  that? 

Q.     How  manry  attorneys,  were  there  engaged  upon  the  trial  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  that;  I  doa't  Demember  now;  I  don't  ueraember 
how  many  there  were. 

€.  R.  DAVIS 

Reealled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  tiie  respondent. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  simply  desire  to  recall  this  witness  upoii  thiB 
acbude,  upon  a  queetton  tlu^  ha^  come  uptsincehe  was  last  on  the  stand. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you.  to  state  whetiier  or  not  there  were  any  raotioiiB 
ai^ed  in  any  other  of  the  other  road  cases  at  the  time,  except  in  the 
Duigleroase? 

A.     No,  sir;  there  was  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    At  what  time  ?'    What  waa  that? 

HI.     In  regard  to  settdng*  aside  the-oider  of  the  county  commissioneife. 

A.     None,,  except  in>  Hie  Dingier  case. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dumt, 

Qt  Mr.  Davis,  wasn't  there  a  motion  made  in  every  one  of  those 
cases? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  but  no  argument. 

Q.     There  was  a  motion  made  ? 

A.     That  is  the  next  day. 

Q.     In  every  one  of  those  loadi  cases,  and  all  decided^  alike  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  said  there  was  no  argument;  [to  Mr.  Aarctander] 
he  said  there  was  no  motion. 

Mr.  AtROTAjmBR :    No  ;  I  said  argument. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Lind  simply  said  on  the  rendition  of  that*  decision, 
to  have  it  applv  to  all  the  cases,  and  it  was  done  so  ;  there  was  no  etet 
motion  in  all  the  cases. 

Q.    You  mean  there  was  a  motion,  but  no  argument? 

M.  Ifo^argumeoiti;  the  motion>w«s  extended' to  all  ofi  tbem^  and  it 
was  done  so.  ^  . .  .  ,   . 
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Q.    Have  you  looked  at  the  record  on  that  point  ?    A.    I  have. 

Q.    Doesn  t  the  record  show  a  motion  in  every  case? 

A.     I  think  not ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.     Well,  you  had  better  look  at  it,  and  see  if  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  that  would  be  proper,  would  it  not,  to  make 
the  entry  in  each  particular  case  that  way  ;  not  to  put  down  the  motions 
by  wholesale. 

Mr.  Allis.  Why  that  is  proper  ;  the  motion  applies  to  each  case  and 
followed  a  single  argument ;  that  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  the  record  does  not  show  it,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  desire  now  to  call  a  witness  who  was  subpcenaed 
on  the  eighteenth  article  whom  we  expected  to  introduce  at  a  day  later 
than  this,  but  whose  business  connections  are  such  that  he  desires 
to  be  examined  now,  if  possible. 

REV.   ALEXANDER  BERGHOLTZ, 

sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified  : 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside?    A.    New  Ulmj  Brown  county. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession  or  calling? 

A.    A  catholic  priest. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox,  the  respondent  in. this  case? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  Father,  if  you  met  Judge  Cox  at  New  Ulm 
about  a  couple  of  years  ago  on  the  street,  in  company  with  Mr.  Webber, 
on  any  occasion  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  conversation  was  between  Judge 
Cox  and  Mr.  Weber  while  you  were  there;  what  it  was  in  regard  to  ? 

A.  What  day  it  was,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  hc^ppened  that  the  Judge 
asked  me  what  were  the  meaning  of  certain  words  and  he  quoted  an  im- 
portant divorce  case. 

Q.    An  important  divorce  case? 

A.  An  important  case,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time;  frequently,  for  the 
sake  of  information,  that  we  have  talked  about  this.  I  remember  I  said 
once  that  the  Judge  would  have  to  decide  against  his  conscience  some 
times,  because  we  thought  it  was  wrong  and  in  that  case — what  case  it 
was  particularly  J  don't  know,  and  he  quoted  a  few  words  and  I  was  sur- 
prised that  he  picked  them  up. 

Q.     What  were  the  words  ! 

A.  He  quoted  non  adulterdbUiSy  non  moechaberis^  and  he  asked 
me  what  the  meaning  of  those  words  were,  because  they  have  reference 
to  adultery,  and  he  asked  me — I  was  surprised  that  he  picked  the  words 
up. 

Q.    You  remember  that  occasion  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  any  talk  with  him 
about  such  words. 

A.  Yes,  I  have.  Oh,  not  about  these  words,  but  about  the  point  our 
church  makes,  the  position  that  it  takes  in  divorce  cases. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time.  Father  Bergholtz,  after  you  had  met  him  in 
company  with  Mr.  Webber,  did  you  walk  away  with  Judge  Cox  down 
the  street? 
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A.    Yes,  I  walked  off  perhaps  a  jcouple  of  steps,  not  very  far. 

Q.  Did  you  have  quite  a  talk  with  him;  he  talked  with  you  and  you 
talked  with  him  ? 

A.    We  did  not  talk  very  long. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  Judge  Cox's  condition  was  as  to  drunkenness 
or  sobriety  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  can. 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.  I  think  he  must  have  been  perfectly  sober,  because  I  was  sur- 
prised when  he  picked  these  Latin  words  up. 

Q.     You  had  seen  him  before. 

A.     Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  different  in  his  appearance,  or  language,  or 
conduct  at  this  time  than  it  was  at  other  times  when  you  knew  that  he 
was  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.     His  condition  was  such  that  he  was  sober? 

Q.     Sober  ? 

A.     Perfectly  sober. 

Q.    You  are  positive  that  he  was  not  drunk  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Positive,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  surprised  you  in  his  picking  up  some  Latin 
words. 

A.     ^Because  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  Latin  scholar. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox? 

A.     I  have  known  him  since  1869. 

Q.    You  never  had  much  acquaintance  with  him  ? 

A.    After  that? 

Q.    After  1869?    A.    Yes,  I  had;  he  had  a  case  for  me  once. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  ever  see  him  when  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Well,  I  could  never  positively  state  that  he  was  intoxicated, 

Q.    You  don't  know  that  you  ever  saw  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.     No,  I  could  not;  of  course — 

Q.  But  he  was  just  as  sober  at  that  time  as  he  was  whenever  you 
have  seen  him  ? 

A.    Just  as  sober  as  any  other  sober  man  was  in  the  street. 

Q.    As  sober  as  you  ever  saw  him  ? 

A,    Just  as  sober  as  any  man  that  we  take  to  be  sober. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  the  question  ;  he  was  as  sober  that  time  as  at  any 
other  time  you  have  met  him  ?• 

A.    Yes. 

By  Mr.  Aectandeb. 

Q.  You  stated  you  have  not  seen  him  at  any  time  when  he  was  in- 
toxicated. Father  Bergholtz  ? 

A.    I  never  saw  him  intoxicated. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  have  seen  him  at  any  time 
when  vou  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  that  he  had 
been  drinking  any  ? 

A.    I  could  never  state  I  saw  him. 
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8UMNEB  LADD. 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander.  This  witness  is  not  called  to  any  peitlcuUtf-  atti 
but  for  the  purpose  of  impeachment  of  the  teBtim<my  of  John  Lin4. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  Mr.  Ladd,  with  John  Lind,  a  witness  in  ^ 
case? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  oecasion  that  you  testified  to  before  I 
Senate,  for  the  prosecution,  of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  in  the  cttMl 
Young  vs.  Davis  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  John  Lind,  at  St.  P4 
immediately  or  shortly  after  the  order  for  granting  a  new  trial  in  I 
Young  vs.  Davis  case,  speaking  of  this  suspended  Judge  Cox,  stated  ] 
your  presence  and  hearing,  ^^I'  would  like  to  cut  his  damned  draiAl 
guts  out"  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  The  case  you  speak  of  had  been  on  trial  and  in  the  aftemooa^ 
the  day  I  had  niade  a  motion  for  a  new  trial;  Mr.  Davis,  who  was || 
a  witness  on  the  stand,  was  my  client;  he  was  the  defendant  in  the  M 
I  made  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  before  Judge  Cox;  Mr.  Davis  was  thd 
Mr.  Lind  was  there,  and  myself;  Judge  Cox  was  in  a  decided  siMm 
intoxication. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  about  that;  you  have  testified  to  thai  | 
fore.  I  am  just  asking  you  whether  he  ipade  any  such  remark  abel 
that  time  ?  i 

A.    Am  I  to  state  all  the  circumstances? 

Q.  No;  I  simply  asked  you  whether  he  made  any  such  statemoi^^ 
words  to  that  effect.    You  can  answer  it  yes  or  no.  1 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  witness  has  a  right  to  state  the  circumiferi 
ces.  ] 

Mr.  Arctamder.  Nothing  of  the  kind;  he  is  simply  to-have  tiieqaij 
tion  put  to  him  whether  certain  things  were  said,  and  he  is  to  aoiwi 
yes  or  np.  | 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  is  always  the  privilege  of  the  witness  to  tii 
plain,  I  believe.  J 

The  President pro.^^i.  He  has  stated,  when  on  the  stand  for.'' 
prosecution,  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  sir;  and  we  don't  want  that  over  again;  hei 
derstands  the  ruling  very  well. 

The  Witness.    The  Judse  had  granted  a  new  trial — 

Q.    Well,  I  don't  want  that;  answer  the  question. 

A.  Well,  I  am  coming  at  it.  We  stepped  out  of  the  court  room " 
gether,  Mr.  Lind  and  myself— and  as  soon  as  we  struck  the  ridewalM 
Lind  had  suppressed  his  wrath  up  to  that  time — and  upon  my  makiqd 
remark  as  to  the  Judge's  condition,  the  cover  flew  off  and  he  madetti 
statement.  j 

Q.     He  made  that  statement  ?  ^ 

A.     He  did,  sir.     And —  1 

Q.  That  is  aQ  I  wanted  to  know,  whether  he  made  that  stateoMil 
Mr.  Ladd.  1 

A.  I  might  do  him  an  injustice;  it  is  possible,  I  will  aay  it  ia  {M^^bh^ 
that  instead  of  making  that  remark  that  he  said  that  ^  he  oufpAt  to  IH 
his  damned  old  drunken  guts  cut  out."  ^ 
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Mr.  .^Abcxahi^br.  ^Well,  tbat  ^iBvionMbe  the  >da8a6(tiiiuig,.or  words  to 
.that  effect. 

*  By  %Mr;Mapa|fer  Dukn. 

.  Q.  Af  r.  IiBd.*wa8  tiDder  a  tbigh  atate  of  excitement  at :  this  time,  Mr. 
Ladd? 

A.  ■  He.imas^lie^flaid  a  great* many  other  thin^;  he  was* very: angry; 
-be  eald  many  things,  but  that  was  the  only  thing  that  clung  to  my 
memory^  on  ^account  of  the  un^ue  charaeter  of  the  remark. 

Q.  He  said  a  great  •  maAy  thmgs  and  made  a  great  •  many  other  ex- 
.^ted  ^remarks  ? 

A.  :He  did  maj^e  a  great^many  other,  or  a  good-  many  other  remarks, 
{exhibiting  his  anger. 

Q.  *  He  didn't  make  these!  remaiA^  then  in  a  cool  method  of  express- 
vmg  hoc&tility  to  the  Judge? 

A:  He  was  very  mucn  excited,  very  angry.  I  repeated  th&temark,  I 
think  the.  very  day,  to  my  elicit,  Mr.  Davis,  iind  I  suppose  that  is  the 
4vay  thetl^g  has  got  out. 

Mr.  Arotam»eb..  iThat  is  ihe-way  it « has  got  out,  Mr.  Ladd. 
Q.     IMd  he  manifest  lany.  feeling  against  the  Judge  personally  or 
i^ainst  his  drunken  habits. 

Mr.  AtbOMAiXD^R.    :That  ^e  ehject  to  .as  not  proper  aros&<exaroinatien, 
and  as  incompetent. 
Mr.  Brisbin.    That  is  for  the  court  to  say  from  the  remark  itself. 
Mr.  Abgtander.    It  for  the  court  to  say  what  the .  remark  meant. 
Mr.  Manlier  Dunn.    I  insist  that  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  we  have  a 
right  to  the  whole  transaction  that  occurred  there  between  the  witness 
.and  Mr.  Lind,  to  know  in  just  what  spirit  the  remark  was  made.    If  it 
.was  made  in  one  spirit,  it  has  some  effect;  if  it  ?was  made  in  another 
spirit  it  would  probaUy  have  but  little  effect. 
Mr.  Abctandbr.    Mr.  President, — 

Mr.^Manager  Dunn.    He  is  your-  witoess;  do  not  be^afraid  of  him,  he 
will  probably  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  vArcta^ser.    Thatis  Idl  right,  Mr.  Dunn;  but  we  are  trying  this 
case  upon  1<^1  principles,  and  not  upon  justice  court  practices.     I  ap- 

Srehend,  Mr.  President;  that  it  is  clear  to  aJl,  and  particularly  to  every 
wyer  that  the  single  answer-whsch  has  been  had  to  this  question,  and 
the  sipgle  purpose  for  which  the  question -and  the  answer  could:  be  had, 
is  sim^Hy  to  ascertain  the  factwhether  or  not  the  person  whose  testimony 

.issei^t  to  be  impeached  made- such  a. statement,  the  statement  that  he 
upon  the  standi  denied  that  he  had  made,  and  claimed  that  it  was  mali- 
cious upon  my  part  to  ask  it,  because  it  was  utterlv  false  and  that  he 
never  said  such  a  thing  in  his  life.  Now  the  simple  object  of'  this  is  to 
show  that  he  made  the  statement  and  nothing  else  should  have  come  in 
here,  because  nothing  else  was  proper.  We  object  to  Mr.  I^dd  giving 
eireumstances  or  anything  else,  because  it  was  not  proper  and  it  is  not 
proper.     If  the  other  side  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Ladd  would   be  very 

.desirous  of  stating  all  that  he.  could,  an.d  stating  the  circumstances  there 
to  make  that  thing  as  lenient  as  possible,  they  would  have  objected  and 
would  have  had  a  right  to  object  instead  of  me  objecting  now;  and 
ooiAd  have  insisted  jSaat  he  should  not  state  the  circumstanoes  I  claim 
itia  a 'well  established  principle  of  law,  whenever  you  ask  a  witness  a 

'4UMtipn,fop  the  purpose  of  impeachment,,  that  you  miust  lay  the  foun- 
182 
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dation,  show  the  time  and  place,  and  ask  him  whether  he  did  noi 
so  and  so,  or  words  to  that  eflfect.  You  can  not  then  call  a  witne 
ask  what  he  did  state  even,  that  would  not  be  a  proper  question  1 
but  you  must  put  the  exact  language  to  him  and  ask  him  to  state 
er  or  not  he  said  so  and  so.  That  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  law,  a 
simple  and  single  answer  that  would  come  to  that,  would  be  yes 

Now  upon  that  subject  there  can  be  no  cross-examination 
whether  he  did  say  so,  as  to  whether  he  is  sure  that  he  said  so, 
whether  he  is  not  mistaken ;  that  is  the  only  subject  of  Intimate 
examination.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  not  for  this  Senate  to  exami 
the  motive  with  wnich  Mr.  Lind  spoke  those  words  at  the  time,  i 
what  motives  the  witness  thought  bespoke  them;  the  words  sh 
themselves  what  they  import.  If  there  was  anything  in  them  si 
a  feeling  against  the  respondent  this  Senate  must  construe  it. 
can  construe  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  plain  impost  of  tJ 
guage  they  are  then  to  do  it,  but  no  witness  can  be  called  upon  to  o 
construction  of  the  words. .  It  is  incompetent  and  improper  cr 
amination  u})on  a  single  question^  whether  or  not  the  statemei 
made.  That*is  all  that  is  sought  to  be  established  here;  that  is  a 
properly  and  legitimately  could  be  established  here..  I  do  not  cai 
ticuiarly  about  this,  except  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  to  drag  i 
mony  or  to  take  away,  in  an  improper  manner  the  eflfect  of  a  stat 
of  testimony  that  goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Lind  upon  the  stand  n 
statement  that  was  not  true. 

Mr  Manager  Dunn.  Just  a  word,  Mr.  President  My  underst 
of  this  class  of  testimony  is  that  the  only  manner  in  which  this  ( 
testimony  could  properly  be  introduced  here,  is  on  the  ground  tl 
witness  Lind  had  expressed  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  respi 
which  were  denied  by  him  under  oath,  and  that  that  gave  them  t 
vilege  and  the  right  to  contradict  him.  Now,  the  only  materii 
this  evidence  is  whether  Mr.  Lind  has  expressed  hostility  towa] 
prisoner,  if  you  so  speak, — towards  the  defendant  in  a  civil  actio 
criminal  case  towards  the  prisoner;  calling  this  a  civil  Action  towa 
defendant.  Now,  the  hostile  feeling  must  have  been  exhibits 
manifested  as  and  of  the  defendant  himself  personally,  and  not  a£ 
vicious  and  vile  habits  that  the  defendant  had.  Now,  my  quec 
the  witness  is  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  that  feeling  that  Mr.  Li 
hibited  here,  according  to  the  witness'  testimony,  so  as  to  show 
witness  we  have,  that  tne  feeling  of  hostility  was  not  directed  t 
the  defendant  personally, — ^that  there  was  no  personal  grievance  t 
the  Judge  personally,  but  that  that  was  an  honest  statement  of  hie 
or  rage  against  the  vicious  habit  which  the  Judge  had  contract! 
which  had  been  manifested  then  and  there,  in  his  presence  in  the 
I  think  I  am  borne  out  in  that,  and  I  read  from  Greenleaf  on  Ev 
volume  1,  section  450: 

So  also  it  has  been  held  not  irrelevent  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  one 
with  crime  to  inquire  of  the  witness  for  the  prosecution,   on  cross-exam; 
whether  he  has  not  expressed  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  prisoner.    1 
inquiry  may  be  made  in  a  civil  action  and  if  a  witness  denies  the  fact  he 
contradicted  by  other  witnesses. 

Now  I  claim  that  that  hostility  must  be  existent  in  the  mind 
witness  towards  the  defendant  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  showin 
the  only  object  for  which  it  could  be  shown  would  be  to  show  tl 
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judgment  would  be  warped  and  his  testimony  colored  by  the  bad  feel- 
ings that  he  had  towards  the  defendant  himself.  I  think  there  is  the 
clear  case  of  distinction;  when  a  man  rails  against  the  bad  habits  that  a 
man  has,  be  does  not  necessarily  rail  against  the  individual.  We  may 
sympathize  with  and  have  feelings  of  kind  sympathy  and  friendship  to- 
ward the  defendant  personally,  and  yet  we  may  abhor  and  execrate  the 
habits  which  we  think  are  vile  and  unseemly.  I  think  that  distinction  is 
properly  and  fairly  to  be  drawn  in  this  case.  Therefore  I  ask  the  wit- 
ness whether  the  exhibition  of  feeling  was  directed  against  the  respon- 
dent himself,  judging  frorii  the  language  used,  or  whether  it  was  directed 
against  the  habit  which  the  respondent  formed,  and  which  had  then 
and  there  been  manifested  in  court.    I  think  it  is  a  proper  question. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  will  decide  the  question  is  immaterial,  un- 
less otherwise  determined  by  the  court. 

Senator  Campbell.    What  is  the  ruling  of  the  chair  ? 

The  Presdent  pro  tern.    That  the  question  is  immaterial. 

Senator  Campbell.  It  does  not  mean  any  difference,  I  suppose, 
whether  it  is  immaterial  or  incompetent,  if  the  question  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Allis.    The  question  then  is  excluded,  Mr.  President. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  State  the  excitement  that  Mr.  Lind  was  under,  please  describe  it 
to  the  Senate,  as  to  the  degree  of  excitement, — ^as  to  whether  it  was  a 
mere  momentary  thing  or  whether  it  was  a  high  state  of  excitement  or 
otherwise  ? 

A.  Mr.  Lind  was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  We  walked  perhaps 
a  block  or  a  block  and  a  half,  and  I  should  say.  that  during  the  entire 
progress  of  that  walk,  he  was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  I  could 
say,  in  one  word,  what  his  testimony  is  directed  against,  if  I  am  permit- 
ted. 
Mr.  Arctander.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  I  insist  that  we  have  a  right  to  that,  so  as 
to  know  what  his  excitement  is  directed  against. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that;  it  is  just  what  the  chair  exclud- 
ed a  moment  ago;  the  witness  seems  very  anxious  to  state. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  think  the  court  can  judge  after  hearing  the 
testimony  what  the  excitement  of  Mr.  Lind  was  about. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  railing  against  the  Judge  himself  or  against  his 
habits? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that;  that  is  the  very  thing  that  has 
been  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Now,  the  witness  has  testified  that  he  made  this 
remark;  whether  it  is  of  and  concerning  the  Judge  personally  is  one 
tiling;  whether  it  was  against  his  habits  is  another  thing.  The  witness 
has  not  testified  that  he  made  the  remark  of  and  concerning  the  Judge, 
f«  I  understand  it.  He  said  something  to  the  effect  that  the  Judge 
ought  to  have  his  damned  drunker(  guts  cut  out,  or  something  of  that 
kind.    The  word  drunken  came  in  there  to  qualify  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Do  you  wish  the  question  submitted  to  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  have  it  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  so  as  to  see  if  they  want  to  exclude  that  question, 
•  The  Phesidicht  jto  tem.    The  roU  will  be  called, 
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Senator  Macdoitald.  Does^  the-  maimgecs  mewi  to  arga»tha4(ii 
not  directed  against' Judge  Cox  personally  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dcnn.  Yee,  that  heivas  raUingagainfttthehabiisK 
Jadge. 

Senator  Macdonald.  That  he  wanted  vo  cut  the  guts  ootiof  thie 
it6,  is  that  it?  [laughter.] 

Mr.  Manager  Ditnn.    That  i&  just  the  distinction  I  Axbjw* 

Senator  Gilfilliak  J.  6.  I  would  like  to  hear  that  question  re 
as  to  know  what  it  is  before  voting  on  it. 

The  Prelid£:nt  pro  tern.  The  Senator^  from  Hennetnn  would  li 
hear  the  question  read,  if  the  reporter  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No;  we"  had  aubmitted  to  the*  deetsioR  o 
chair  upon  that  question,  and  the  witness  was  about  to  stat^*  wh 
was  railing  against. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  question  was,  what  was-  he  railing  agains 
habits  or  himself,  the  respondent  or  his  habits? 

The  President  pro  tem.    Yes,  that  was  the  question. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  would  like-to  hearitread;  the*re{ 
has  got  it  there  exactly. 

The  question  was  read  by  the  reporter,  as  follows: 

"Was  he  railing  against  the  Judge  himself,  or  his  habits?" 

Mr.  Arctander.  And  the  objection  is  that  it  is  inootttpettat.ai 
relevant. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  dwk  will  call  the  toU. 

Senator  Campbell.  Those  voting  aye  will  vot»  to  sustain  the  < 
tion.  as  I  understand  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Yes. 

Senator  Castile.    Mr.  President,  is  -this  upon  8UataimDg^the  qua 

The  President  pro  tern,    Yes; 

Senator  Castle.    Then  I  will  vote:  aye; 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas,  18;  and  nays,  8,  as  follows 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Campbell,  Castle,  Gilfillan,  C.  D.;  Gilfillan,  , 
Johnson,  A.  M. ;  Johnson,  R.  B. ;  Langdon^  Ma^onald,  McCrea,  li( 
Morrison,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers,  Simmons,  Wilkina  and  Wilao: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  n^ative  were — 

Messrs.  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson,  F.  I.;  McLaughlin^  SfaaUer;. 
leen,  Tiffany  and  Wheat.  . 

The  President  pro  tern.  There  were  ayes  18,  and  nays^-8.  Tti9*  < 
tion  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  Ladd,  the  motion  had- been  de0tded«igBiiifi 
Lind,  had  it  ? 

A.    It  had; 


By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Mr.  Ladd,  do  you  know  wha*  had  ghren  rise  to  this-  ontfoui 
excitement  by  Mr.  Lind  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  thlrt,  as  another^wfi^  to  ciroamvek 
ruling  just  had. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  My  question  is,  if  he  knows  what  had  givei 
to  this  outburst  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lind  ? 

Mr.  Arcttander.  We  object  to  it  as  incompetent,,  innnaleiud^c  i 
vant  and  not  proper  cross-examination. 

The  President  jpro  tant:  I  tbinbtbe^SMate  oWjudgc^ollAwrtrnP 
after  hearing  what  it  has  heard. 
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Mr.  Manager  DuNsr.  They  ha;vB  heard  nothing  as  to  irhat  gave'  riBe 
toit.   .  Tliey  havie  simply  heard  it  aaa  mere  statement  made. 

The  President  pro  tern.    He  gave  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  yes  ;  I  think  the  witness  did  state  that  the 
Judge  had  been  intoxicated.  [To  the  witness.]  Was.  there  an^Fthing 
else  said  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  we  object  to  that  for  the  same  reason. 

The  PftESfDENT  pro  tem:  The  witness  in  his.  testimony  gave  an .  ex- 
planation of  how  that  happened;  there  can  be  but  one  solntion  ast.to 
ihe  cause  of  the  indignation  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  mind  of  any  Sen* 
ator. 

Q.     Howlong  have  you  known  Mr.  Lind? 

Ai  I  have  known  him  I  think  perhaps  six  yeans;  five  or  six  or  six*  or 
seven  years. 

Q.     How  intimately  have  you  been  acouainted'  with  him ? 

A.  For  the  past  three  or  four  years  I  nave  been  quite  intimate  with 
him.     When  he  was  in  town  I  saw  him  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  before  or  since  in  such  a  rage  as  he  was 
that  day  ? 

A.     Never  that  I  recall  now. 

Q. .  Have  you  seen  him  in  anything,  supporoaehin^  sudi  a  fitatex)f  ieA- 
ing  as  he  was  in  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Arctandkr.    We  object  to  that; 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parties  do  object; 
the  facts  are  sirajdy  these^  Mr.  Lind  at  the  close  of  his  cross-examina- 
tion was  asked  the  question  whether  he  had,  at  a  certain  time,  made  a. 
certain  statement,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Mr  Lind  testifies  he  did  not. 
This  witness  is  brought  for  the  purpose  of  contradictii^  Mr.  Lind, 
showing  that  he  may  be  mistaken  in  these  matters.  Now,  it  is  very 
proper  to  show  that  these  remarks  which  this  witness  says  were  made 
DV  Mr.  Lind  were  made  in  a  state  of  mind  which  Mr.  Lind  is  not  usu- 
ally in  the  habit  of  being  in — a  state  of  mind  he  might  have  been  in. 
and  forgotten  those  remarks,  and  that  he  may  have  testified  honestly. 
They  are  simply,  on  their. part,  showing  the  faot  that  he  did  make. them, 
with  the  idea  of  making  this  Senate  infer  that  he  may  heve  testified 
dMionestly  when  he  said,  he  did  not  make  them.  Now,  we  have  a 
right,  in  the  cross-examination  of  thia  witness,  because  it  is  the  point 
to  bring  out,  to  show-  that  John  Lind,  while  he  may  have  made 
the  statement,  may  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  have  for- 
gotten it.     We  are  entitled  to  all  the  facts  for  that  purpose. 

The  President  pro  tern:    The  Senate  have  already  ruled  upon  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Upon  this  question  I  would  certainly  ask  that 
the  Senate  taJke  a  vote  upon  it.  I  do,  Mr.  President,  certainly  belie vedt 
is  a  different  point  from  that  which  was  submitted  before.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  desire  to  wipe  out  a  proper  cross'-examination.  Per- 
chance it  may  be  that  the  question  before  asked  was  improper,  but  we 
do  maintain  that  the. point  of  this  witness's  testimony  is  to  show  that 
John'  Lind  testified  to  something  which  he  believed  was  not  true, 
thereby  to  create  the  inference  that  he  testified  to  something  that  he 
fcwM?  was  not  true.  We  have  a  right,  upon  cross-examination,  to  show 
that  this  was  said  under  circumstances  in  which  a  man  might  have  fort- 
gotten;  that  he.  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  that  this  witness,  who  hha 
faiown  him  for  six  years,  has  never  seen  him  under  before  or  since, 
^^mfi^^tnuJ^  J.  R    What  was  the.  quortion  ? 
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The  President  pro  tern.    There  is  not  any  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Yes,  there  is.    Mr.  Reporter,  read  the  qaestia^ 

The  reporter  read  the  question  as  follows  :  ' 

(j.  Have  voa  ever  seen  him  anything  approaching  such  a  state  of  feeling  as  I 
was  in  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Now  we  propose  to  show  that  he  was  in  an  ai 
usual  and  unprecedented  state  of  excitement,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  ^ 
this  witness  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  will  withdraw  the  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    The  witness  will  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  recollect  now  that  I  ever  saw  him  angry  befioC 
that  time  or  since;  I  may  have  seen  him  angry  but  I  am  satisfied  J 
never  saw  him  in  a  state  of  anger  like  that,  or  approaching  to  it.  ^ 

CHARLES    O.   WARE. 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander.  This  witness  will  be  called,  Mr.  President,  ondfli 
article  eleven. 

Q.    Mr.  Ware,  you  have  been  sworn  before  in  the  case  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  before  that  you  were  the  official  shorthand  reportmj 
of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District?  | 

A.     Yes,  sir.  J 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  thi 
last  May  term  for  Nicollet  county?  ] 

A.    I  was.  j 

Q.  Were  you  present  and  in  attendance  upon  court  during  the  smM 
ment  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Young  against  Davis  ?   -j 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    The  same  motion  that  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ladd? 

A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  ali 
that  time  as  to  sobriety  and  inebriety. 

A.    I  thought  Judge  Cox  was  sober  ta  that  time. 

! 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    What  time  of  the  day  was  this  argument  of  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.    Are  you  sure  yon  heard  that  argument  ? 

A.    I  am  sure  I  heard  that  argument. 

Q.     Positive? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  am  positive  I  heard  the  argument 

Q.    You  couldn't  get  it  mixed  up  with  the  trial  of  the  case,  could  yoof 

A.     I  don't  think  I  could,  sir. 

Q.    When  was  the  argument  made  with  reference  to  the  trial  of  the 
case — how  long  afterwards  ?    When  was  the  case  tried  ? 

A-    I  ooqld  not  state  the  day  of  the  term;  I  remember  the  case  very 
well. 

Q.  W9II,  would  you  have  ai>y  necessary  busineas  there  in  the  ooort  | 
OD  ao  .argument  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  ? 
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A.  Well,  it  18  my  opinion  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  came^p 
very  soon  after  the  jury  rendered  their  verdict;  and  I  was  present  in 
court. 

Q.     Have  you  got  any  memoranda  to  show  ? 

A.     Not  with  me;  my  minutes  would  not  show. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Ware/did  you  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Judge 
that  day? 

A.     Nothing  more  than  usual. 

Q.     And  you  think  he  was  sober  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  think  he  was  sober;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arcttander. 

Q.     This  motion  was  made  upon  your  minutes,  was  it  not? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  necessarily  have  to  be  there  with  your  minutes,  as 
nobody  eke  could  read  them? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  remember  the  remark  the  Judge  made  at. the  time. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Weren't  your  minutes  extended? 

A.     Do  you  mean  written  out? 

Q.     Yes? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  ask  leave  now,  unless  the  managers  object 
to  allow  the  witness  to  make  an  explanation.  When  the'witness  was  upon 
the  stand  before,  a  question  was  put,  or  rather  matter  was  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  witness  by  the  manager,  which  I  understood  the  witness 
desired  to  correct  and  explain.  The  manager  put  into  his  mouth,  "at 
these  occasions  that  you  saw  Judge  Cox  when  you  thought  he  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor  in  court;"  the  witness  has  stated  to  me  that  he 
desired  to  explain  that  that  was  not  his  language  ;  and  he  did  not  want 
to  be  understood  that  it  was  more  than  one  occasion  ;  and  I  ask  that  he 
may  have  leave  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  If  he  has  made  amisstatement  we  will  certainly 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  explain. 

Mr.  Arctander  [to  the  witness].    You  may  explain. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  way  the  question  was 
propounded  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn,  but  I  think  he  said,  on  those  occa- 
sions, that  is,  when  I  had  seen  him  intoxicated  on  the  bench.  I  never 
saw  him  intoxicated  on  the  bench  but  upon  one  occasion. 

Q.     You  only  meant  upon  one  occasion? 

A.    That  was  all.    That  was  at  the  Waseca  term. 

Q.    That  morning  that  has  been  testified  to  ?    A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  you  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.     I  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  that  time. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  witness.    Is  that  the  same  term  referred  to  in  article  two  ? 

A.     I  believe  so. 

CHARLES  R.  DAVIS, 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent',  testified. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 
Q.    Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the 
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rof  Young  l^ainst  .DaTia^atthe.last  May  term  of  court  for  N 
-,  county  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  present  wken  that :moti«ii was. ^iaade,.4aiid  the 
ments  were  had  upon  it? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.     Did  you  observe  the  Judge  at  the  time  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  his  oo&dijtioii'as  tosobri 
inebriety  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.    State  my  conclusions  now  of  what  I' tbo^lght'at:the  time? 

Q.    You  may  state  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  matter. 

^.  During  the  argument  of  the  motion  which  was  miade^l 
myself  or  Mr.  Ladd,  I  don't  know  which,  to  set  aside  the  verdict  a 
a  new  trial, — I  think  after  Mr.  Ladd  had  spoken  but  .awervifei 
"hearts  on  the  question,  perhaps  I  said  something  myself.  And  Mi 
arose  and  began  talking  on  the  evidence  in  the  case.  Judge  Cox 
rupted  him.  I  thought  at  that  time  that  Judge  Cox-acted  vcrv  p 
and  very  strange  for  him.  I  turned  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  Mr.  I 
and  asked:  said  I,  "Ben,  has  the  Judge  been  drinking?  "or  "iF 
the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  right  here  whether  that  was  tiie^flaineremai 
was  drawn  out  of  you  by  the  Senator  from  Nicollet  county. whe] 
were  upon  the  stand  yesterday? 

A.    The  same  one;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  you  may  go.on. 

A.     His  answer,  as  near  as  T  can  remember,  was  he  tfaiMi^ht  not 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  you  needn't  state  that. 

Thei Witness.  As  I  say,  I  askedr  him  if  the  Judge  had? been 
ing. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Well,  I  object  to  what  you  a«fced  him. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  now,  you  may  go.  right  along  aAdata 
cept  you  don't  want  to  give  any  conversation  between  you  ai 
Rogers,  of  course,  any  farther  than  it  has  gone. 

The  Witness.  At  that  time  I  did  not  find  4Mit  what  his  oou 
was,  afterwards  learned  from  himself. 

Q.    Now,  how  did  you  do  that?    Explain  to  the-Scnate.whi 


did. 
A. 


I  went  iuto  his  room  after  the  motion  was  decided. 

Into  his  room  in  the  court  hotise  ? 

In  the  court  house. 

State  whether  or  not  you  had  a  lengthy  converaaAion*  wit 


A. 

Q. 

there  ? 

A.     I  did;  shall  L state  the^eubfitanc&of  it? 

Q.    You  may. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     No,  ^we  don't  care  anything  about  it. 

J  Mr.  Arctander.     No,  I  don^t  suppose  you  do. 

The  President  jpro  tern.    That  was  a  conversation — 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  was  a  conversation  with  therresfMndent 

The  Witness.     In  relation  to  his  actions. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  ol^ection  is  that  they  can't  make  out 
between  their  client  and  themselves.  We  would  have  no  earthly 
to  rebut  or  refute  it. 

Senator  Powers.  We  would  like,  if  it  is  proper,  for  the^wiii 
'State  how  be  learned  that  he  was  not  drunk. 
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Mr.  Maaa^r  Duhn.  Well,  w«  do&H  care;  let  him  tell ;  I  will  with- 
draw the  objection. 

Q.  How  did  you  Itam  that  he  was  not  drunk  at  that  time  or  intoxi- 
cated? 

A.     From  hie  actione  and  from  what  he  said. 

Q.  From  his  action,  in  there  when  you  talked  with  him  and  what  he 
said. 

A.  And  from  what  he  laid,  yee,  sir.  From  hie  actions  on  the  bench 
and  what  he  said  after  he  retired  from  the  bench. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  found  out  what  was  the  cause 
of  his  sinffular  actions  on  the  bench  there. 

A.  I  Uiink  I  did;  at  least  I  believe  that  to  be  the  cause  now  and  did 
then. 

Mr.  Mana^r  Hicks. 

Q^  That  IS  you  believed  it  after  he  had  told  you  ? 
A.  I  didn't  believe  him  to  be  drunk  at  that  time. 
(^    Wdl,  at  what  time? 

A.  When  I  made  the  remark  to  Mr.  Rogers,  and  aedcing  him  if  he 
had^  been  drinking. 

H 

Bjr  Mr.  Arctanubb. 

Or.    You  did  not  believe  at  that  time  that  he  was  drunk? 

A.  I  was  not  positive  that  he  had  been  drinking.  I  thought  he  pos- 
sible might  have.  I  desired  to  have  somebody  else  if  possible  explain 
his  peculiar  actions,  which  were  not  the  customary  actions  of  Judge  Cox 
when  intoxicated. 

Q.-  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  found  out  the 
cause  of  these  peculiar  actions  there  in  the  <*x>nver8ati6n  with  the  Judge? 

A.    I  think  1  did;  I  did  to  my  satis&ctory,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  discover  as  to  what  was  the  matter  with  him 
that  forenoon? 

A.  His  mind  was  appaiently — I  would  like  to  describe  his  actions  on 
the  bench. 

Q.    Well,  describe  them. 

A.  He  was  absent  minded  apparently  as  far  as  this  particular  .  case 
was  concerned,  and  apparently  quite  anxious  that  the  matter  should  be 
disposed  of  and  over.  Apparently  he  was  thinking  of  other  matters  than 
this  particular  case,  as  his  talk  with  John  Lind  would  seem  to  indicate. 
He  made  the  remark  to  lind  when  he  began  talking  about  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  said  he  ^If  you  have  any  matters  of  law  that  you  desire  to 
submit  to  me  I  will  listen  to  them.  If  you  desire  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  court  by  arguing  the  fscts,  I  do  not  desire  to  hear  it  tor  the  rea- 
son that  I  am  conversant  with  the  facts,  the  case  having  just  been  tried, 
and  my  mind  is  settled  and  determined  as  to  the  determination  of  this 
case;"  he  then  qutoed  some  evidence  and  commented  upon  it  and  as  Mr. 
Lad  stated  Mr.  Lind  became  considerally  excited  and  mad  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  it  was  he  quoted  at  the  time  if  you  remem- 
ber it? 

A.    One  remark  was,  that  a  verdict  could  not  stand  when  a  motion 

was  made  to  set  it  aside  in  his  court  based  upon  evidence  like  iJhis, 

where  the  principal  witness  testified  that  she  was  present  at  the  gift  of 

a  horse  eight  years  ago,  and  on  cross-examination  testified  that  the  hoise 
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was  only  fite  years  old,  and  that  such  testimoiiy  amounted  to  but  ^ 
littie  in  sustaining  a  verdict. 

Q.    Was  it  a  fact  that  such  testimony  had  been  introduced  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was.  That  was  about  the  testimony.  *  The  fact  .<rf 
cutting  Mr.  Lind  so  short,  when  he  desired  to  make  an  Argument  \ 
the  facts,  was  the  reason  of  my  asking  the  clerk  of  the  court  what 
the  matter  with  him,  because  he  usually  likes  to  listen  to  ai^unn 
I  then  went  from  there  to  his  own  room, — ^after  the  verdict  was  set ; 
— and  asked  him  what  the  matter  was.  He  began  a  tirade  in  cx>qii<  ^ 
with  the  Boardman  matter,  in  which  he  had  fined  one  of  the  srand  jj 
men  for  contempt  and  said  that.he  had  been  up  pretty  near  sdl  the 
before  and  showed  me  a  large  lot  of  affidavits  and  authorities  thai 
had  looked  up  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  Boardman  for  cont^ 
and  he  further  stated  that  on  his  way  to  the  court  house  that  nioi 
he  had  heard  this  same  grand  juryman  talking  with  other  partii 
which  he  was  reviling  the  Judge  to  a  great  extent,  and  he  was  appai 
ly  a  good  dedl  distracted  and  i)ut  out  as  to  what  to  do  with  BoardD 

Q.    You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  what  worried  his 
and  was  the  cause  of  his  appearance  on  the  bench. 

A.     Yes,  sir;    principally  at  least.     I  will  not  state  that  he    had 
taken  a  drink  of  liquor  that  morning,  but  his  actions  were  not  the  * 
of  actions  that  are  usually  Judge  Cox's  actions  when  under  the  i 
ence  of  liquor. 

Q.  Kow,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  after  having  discovered  the  cac 
his  actions,  and  after  you  talked  with  him  in  that  room,  what  do 
consider  his  condition  was  at  that  time  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     I  think  he  was  comparatively,  at  least,  sober. 

Q.     You  mean  by  that  that  he  was — 

Mr.  Mapager  Dunn.    Not  very  drunk. . 

Mr.  Arctander..    What  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  by  that? 

A.    That  he  was  not  in  a  condition  of  intoxication,  that  would  ~ 
fere  with  his  business  in  any  way,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
that  was  well  acquainted  with  him.  would  consider  him  intoxicatei 
the  least. 

By  Senator  Campbell. 

Q.    Was  he  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  Mr.  Davis? 

A.     I  do  not  think  he  was;  but  as  I  say,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    He  says  he  was  comparatively  sober. 

The  Witness.  My  opinion  is  he  was  not,  out  I  can't  say  whetha 
had  drank  anything  that  morning  or  not. 

Senator  Campbell.  The  question  was  suggested  by  the  bet  that ; 
stated  he  was  comparatively  sober  ? 

A.    I  presume  I  used  that  word  injudiciously  perhapa. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  I  will  ask,  Mr.  Davis,  whether  or  not  you  have  ofaeerved  Ji 
Cox's  appearance  at  times  when  he  has  been  intoxicated  ? 

A.     1  nave,  yes  sir. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  seen  any  inflamatioii, 
nesB  or  bloodshotness  about  his  eyes  when  in  a  state  of  intozicala«i 
any  other  time? 

A.    That  is  not  one  of  his  peculiarites. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  when  he  is  intoxioated  he 
is  ever  sleepy  and  drowsy  ? 

A.     Very  seldom,  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  saw  him  in  that  condition. 

Q.  You  don't  know  as  you  ever  saw  him  in  the  condition  of  being 
sleepy  or  drowsy  when  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did,  he  is  usually  just  the  reverse. 

Examined  by  Senator  Powers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  when  in  the  secondary  or  when  the  nar- 
cotic effects  of  liquor  were  operating  upon  him  ? 

A.     I  think  I  nave,  yes  sir. 

Q.  When  as  was  said,  the  liquor  was  dying,  and  he  had  the  "katzen- 
jammen  ?" 

A.    Yes  sir,  I  think  I  have. 

Q.     Did  he  show  signs  at  such  times  of  sleepiness  or  drowsiness  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  ever  did,  he  usually  keeps  feielingjpretty  well 
while  on  the  street,  in  sight;  if  he  shows  the  drowsiness  it  must  be 
while  he  is  at  home. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Well,  your  acquaintance,  then,  as  to  the  secondary  effects  of  liquor 
is  not  very  intimate,  is  it? 

A.     Not  very  much. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  only  when 
he  was  in  the  first  stages  ? 

A.  I  have,  but  not  when  he  had  been  perhaps  three  or  four  hours 
without  taking  a  drink. 

Q.  You  never  would  see  him,  then,  when  he  would  be  enjoying  what 
the  Germans  call  the  katzenjammen? 

A.  Not  later  than  possibly  two  or  three  hours.  I  have  seen  him  the 
next  morning  after  having  been  drunk  or  intoxicated. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  never  seen  the  Judjge  when  he  has  been  intox- 
icated, when  his  eyes  would  be  at  all  red  or  inflamed  ? 

A.  I  have  never  noticed  anything  of  the  kind.  The  most  noticeble 
feature  about  Judge  Cox,  when  he  is  either  intoxicated  or  immediately 
afterwards,  his  eyes  sink  very  far  back  into  his  head,  and  he  loeks  quite 
black  under  the  eyes.  Usually  gives  him  a  haggard  expression,  rather 
than  a  flushed  and  florid  one. 

Q.     Well,  is  that  always  the  case? 

A.     I  think  that  is  generally  the  case. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  when  Judge  Cox  gets  worried  that  he  goes 
and  takes  a  drink  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that,  exactly.  I  think  I 
have  seen  him  drink  when  I  knew  that  he  was  worried. 

Q    And  in  trouble  ? 

A  Yes;  my  knowledge  of  his  private  affairs — I  know  he  has  been 
feeling  very  badly  sometimes,  and  has  gone  and  taken  a  drink. 

Q.     Isn't  that  rather  a  habit  of  his  ? 

A.    Not  universal,  that  I  know  of;  I  don't  know  as  it  was. 

Q,  Well,  you  have  seen  him  intoxicated  a  great  many  times,  haven't 
you,  Mr.  Davis  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  T  might  say  yes  a  great  many  times;  but  perhaps 
what  would  be  to  the,  a  great  many  times  would  be  to  other  parties 
npt flomanyy  I  would  lifce  to  perhaps- state-^ 
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Q.    You  think  yoa  used  the  word  comparatively  sobor  a  little  ii^^ 

ciously,  do  you?  1 

A.    Welly  rather  hastily  perhaps. 

Q,    Id  what  sense  was  that  injudiciously?  i 

A.    That  it  didn't  express  my  meaning.  j 

Q.    Didn't  express  your  meaning?  I 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Would  you  want  to  testify  that  Judge  Cox  wae  perfectly 
that  morning  when  the  case  of  Young  against  Davis  was  tried? 

A.    As  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  after  learning  of  the  facta. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  you  were  there  you  thought  he  was  under  1 
influence  of  liquor,  didnH  you?  J 

A.  I  thought  possibly  he  was,  but  was  not  certain  in  my  own  nil 
therefore  I  asKed  someboby  that  knew  him  as  well  as  I  did  to  aee  i^ 
their  idea  was.  i 

Q.    You  asked  Mr.  Ladd  what  his  idea  was? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    He  knew  him  pretty  well,  didn't  he? 

A.    I  don't  think  he  does. 

Q.    He  was  your  counsel,  wasn't  he?  i 

A.    He  was  in  that  case. 

Q.    You  don't  think  Mr.  Ladd  knows  him  very  Well,  do  you? 

A.    I  don't  really  think  he  does  very  well. 

Q.    Not  so  well  as  you  do? 

A.    I  don't  think  he  does. 

Q.    Hasn't  he  known  him  as  long  as  you  have? 

A.     No,  sir,  he  has  not.  ! 

Q.    Well,  Mr.  Ladd  has  known  him  for  15  years,  hasn^t  be? 

A.    I  presume  he  has,  I  think  Mr.  Ladd  has  lived  in  Si.  Peter 
15  years. 

Q.    You  have  lived  there  longer  than  that? 

A.    There  and  in  the  vicinity  about  27  or  28  years. 


i 


By  Senator  Powers.* 

Q.    When  you  speak  of  his  eyes  being  sunken,  do  you  mean  that 
eyes  are  sunken  or  is  there  a  swollen  appearance  that  makes  them 
pear  sunken? 

A.    Just  the  reverse.    The  hollow  of  the  eve  seems  to  reoada. 
is  nothing  flushed  about  the  eyes  or  face  at  all. 

Q.    Is  there  anything  of  a  similar  appearance  when  he  ia  hanased^ 
disturbed  with  business,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

A.    There  is  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.    An  appearance  somewhat  similar  ? 

A.  Somewhat  similar.  I  have  seen  Judge  Cox  when  he  was  in  M 
office  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor,  perhaps  worrying  over  finaOMcial  flM 
ters,  and  'a  man  standing  off  perhaps  10  or  15  feet  would  think  1l 
was  intoxicated,  he  would  not  exactly  tear  his  hair  but  act  peculiar. 
remember  one  or  two  instances  of  the  kind. 

Q.    By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Would  you  suspect  him  of  being  inl 
cated  at  those  times  with  your  knowledge  of  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir.     I  don't  think  I  would. 

Q.    But  you  did  suspect  him  that  morning  ? 


A.    Not  very  strong  or  I  shouldn't  have  asked  about  him.  HiaaelMli 
were  so  peculiar  that  I  was  undetermined  in  mjr  own  mind  viiai  tfB 
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Q.  But  your  fint  impulse  was  that  the  Judge  was  drunk  so  you  asked 
Ben  Bogere  if  he  hadnt  oeen  drinking  ? 

A.     I  could  think  of  nothing  else,  so  I  asked  that  question. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question: 
Do  you  consider  a  man  under  the  influence  of  liquor  who  has  taken  one 
drink? 

A-     I  do,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  used  that  term — "under  the  influence  of  liquor", — I  want  to 
get  your  idea. 

A.  It  may  not  be  perceptible;  but  I  think  a  man  that  drinks  a  gill 
of  liquor  is  under  the  influence  of  it  to  a  certain  extent,  not  perceptible 
perhaps  to  other  parties — outside  parties — 

The  P&EsiDEKT  pro  tern.  If  I  should  take  a  gill  I  would  be  on  my 
back. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Whisky  or  beer? 

The  President  jwo  tern.    Yes,  sir;  either. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q-    You  stated  something  about  your  being  Mr.  Ladd's  client ;  was 
this  case  one  you  was  personally  interested  in  ? 
A.     I  was  sued  as  administrator  of  an  estate. 
Q.    You  had  no  personal  interest  in  it? 
A.     No  personal  interest. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  a  personal  interest  if  you  had  got  beaten, 
wouldn't  it? 

A.    I  don't  know  but  it  would,  as  it  turned  out. 
.     Q.    You  were  interested? 

A.     Well,  I  am  generally  interested  in  a  case  I  am  trying. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Ladd  was  not  very  well  aoquainied  with 
Judge  Cox;  he  did  not  know  him  very  well? 

A.    I  don't  think  he  is,  compared  with  other  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  have  reference  to  the  other  party  you  spoke  to  in  the 
court  room  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    And  yourself?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Do  you  think  Jack  Lamberton  is  well  acquainted  with  him  ? 
A.    In  some  respects  he  is. 

Mr.  Arctander-  I  desire  to  call  Mr.  Davis  now  upon  no  article  but 
in  regard  to  the  impeachment  matter. 

Examined  by  Senator  Powers. 

Q.    I  understand  you  to  testify  you  were  a  partner  of  Judge  Cox. 

A.  I  was  his  partner  just  before  he  was  elected  Judge  for  two  or 
three  years. 

Q.  And  before  this  circumstance  you  refer  to  occurred  when  yoa 
thought  he  was  drunk,^r  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  was  it  before 
that  that  you  was  his  partner  ? 

A.    Before  he  was  elected  Judge,  yea,  sir. 
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Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  leave  the  impression  now  that  you  at  timi 
find  it  difficult  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  Judge  when  hm/i^ 
excited  or  harrassed  upon  any  matter  and  when  he  is  under  the  infli 
ence  of    liquor? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  do.  I  say  there  are  times  when  other  paxtil 
might  think  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  when  he  was  not. 

Q.     And  at  this  time  you  thought — ? 

A.  I  was  puzzled  at  that  time  to  know  or  what  to  think  of  these  pk 
culiar  actions.  ! 

Q.  You  became  fully  satisfied  afterwards  that  at  that  time  he  liBi 
sober?  I 

A.  That  liquor  was  not  the  matter  that  was  troubling  him  at  tbi 
time^ — although,  as  I  say.  he  might  have  taken  a  drink  without  la; 
knowing  it.  i 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 
Q.    Mr.  Davis,  you  know  Mr.  Lind? 
A.     I  do:  yes  sir. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.    What  article  is  this  under?  I 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  is  no  article,  but  a  matter  in  relation  to  ioil 
peachment.  i 

A.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  had  any  oonvereatia|i 
with  Mr.  Lind  in  the  village  of  St.  Peter  soon  after  the  motion  hiri 
been  granted  in  the  Young  against  Davis  tase  ? 

A.     I  did;  yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Mr.  Lind  at  that  tiini 
stated  to  you:  ^^  I  am  going  to  play  a  trick  on  Judge  Cox,  that  if,  irhcq 
he  comes  to  New  Ulm,  he  shows  the  least  signs  of  intoxication  at  llii 
next  coming  terra,  or  shows  the  least  sign  of  liquor,  that  I  am  going  ia 
get  the  attorneys  there  to  stipulate  to  continue  cases  on  him  and  to  gel 
him  in  a  fix,"  or  words  to  that  effect?  | 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that,  as  an  entirely  immaterial  nuiW 
ter.  It  cuts  no  figure  and  has  no  bearing  on  this  case.  It  does  not  eveii 
express  hostile  feelings  towards  the  Judge. 

Senator  Hinds  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  Prosident  pro  tem. 

Mr.  Arctander.  No,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  offered  for  that  pnrpoee, 
and  was  not  asked  at  the  time  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Lind  stated  thil 
when  Judge  Cox  came  to  New  Ulm,  all  the  cases,  or  a  great  majority  ofj 
the  cases  at  that  term  of  court,  were  continued  on  account  of  the  oMidi* 
tion  of  the  Judge,  and  that  the  attorneys  did  not  consider  it  i«fe  fcr 
them  to  proceed  before  him  at  that  term  of  court.  That  was  one  of 
the  articles,  as  the  Senators  will  remember,  viz  :  specification  sevHL 
Now,  he  stated  that  at  the  time.  It  has  appeared  in  testimony  already' 
that  the  only  cases  which  were  continued  without  cause,  without  proper 
cause,  were  cases  in  which  Mr.  Lind  was  interested.  After  that  ms 
brought  out,  I  asked  Mr.  Lind  the  question  whether  or  not  it  was  nci 
a  fact  that  he  had  made  this  statement  to  Mr.  Davis.  He  said  that  be 
had  not.  Now,  I  claim  that  it  is  material  to  impeach  him  upon  that,  to 
show  a  preconcerted  plan  upon  his  part,  that  if  he  should  see  tfait 
Judge  Cox  showed  the  least  signs  of  liquor,  to  have  the  cases  continiifld 
upon  him,  to  create  a  scandal  upon  the  Judge  at  that  time. 

It  goes  to  show  a  feeling  so  far  upon  his  part,  and  goes  further  to 
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that  when  h^  claims  the  cases  were  continued  for  th^  reason  Judgt 
ras  in  a  condition  that  he  could  not.  try  them,  that  it  is  not  true, 
b  was  a  scheme  he  had  concocted,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his 
to  get  it  through,  whether  Judge  Cox  should  be  intoxicated  or 
■  he  should  only  show  signs  of  liquor,  and  for  the  .purpose  of  hurt* 
m.  It  is  certainly  material  and  proper,  if  that  was  said  by  Mr. 
to  show  that  when  Mr.  Lind  dfenied  it,,  he  stated  what  was  not 
'  It  was  in  connection  with  that  same  subject  matter,  that  was 
at  the  time.  It  was  material  io  determine  at  that  time,  whether 
r,  Mr.  Lind  got  those  cases  continued  for  the  reason  that  Judge 
condition  was  so  that  he  was  not  fit  to  sit  in  them,  or  whether  it 
one  in  furtherance  of,  or  in  fulfillment  of  a  plan,  that  he  had  con- 
l  in  his  mind  to  do,  before  he  knew  about  the  condition  of  the 
i; — before  he  knew  whether  the  Judge  would  be  fit  to  sit  in  the 
or  not.  There  dertainly  could  not  be  any  doubt  about  its. ma- 
ty at  the  time  when  it  was  asked.  It  would  have  shown  the  ^vit- 
spirit;  it  would  characterize  his  testimony.  If  it  was  im- 
ial  it  would  have  been  immaterial  to  ask  it  in  the  first  place;  but 
was  no  objection  raised  to  it;  it  was  considered  perfectly  proper  by 
parties  at  the  time,  and  the  managers  went  so  far  that  they  asked 
ave  of  the  Senate  and  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate  to  have  Mr.  Lind 
hat  it  was  he  claimed  Jie  did  say  afterwards,  in  cross-examination, 
d  of  bringing  him  back  here  in  rebuttal,  expecting  it  should  be 
n  against  him. 

Manager  Dunn.    I  suppose  the  rule  of  law  is  familiar  to  the 
lent  that  a  witness  must  not  be  contradicted  upon  immaterial 
rs.     I  submit  that  it  is  an  immaterial  matter  in  any  event. 
i  President  pro  iem,    1  think  it  would  be  material  under  the  testi- 

of  Mr.  liind  in  that.respect. 

Manager  Dunn.    As  to  what  he  had  told  this  witness? 
5  President  pro  tern.     As  to  the  fact  as  to  whether  any  such 
cement  had  been  made  by  him,  concocted   before  the  term  com- 
sd.  With  a  view  of  postponing  the  cases.     Mr.  Lind's  attention  was 

particularly  to  this. 

Manager  Dunn.    Where  is  that  evidence  ? 

Arctander.     It  is  page  59,  fifteenth  day. 
J  rep)orter  then  read  the  question  to  the  witness. 
3  Witness.    With  the  exception  of  the  "trick"  part,  and   possibly 
ibout  getting  him  in  a  "fix";  the  other  is  substantially  as  he  stated, 
't  remember  his  saying  anything  about  a  trick.     He  was  consider- 
sxcited  and  mad. 

With  that  exception  he  did  state  it  to  you? 

He  did  in  substance.    The  substance  of  it  is  as  there,  with  the 
tion  of  the  trick  part. 

.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  the  important  part  of  the  whole  thing, 
rick"  and  the  "fix." 

,  Arctander.     I  understand  that  is  simply  the  question  I  can  ask 
•  the  rules  of  evidence, — whether  he  stated  so,  or  words  to  that 

,  Manager  Dunn.     I  understood  that  is  the  only  question  they  can 
rud  that  they  must  take  the  answer,  yes,  or  no,  to  that  question. 
J  President  2>ro  tern,    I  think  so. 
.  Manager  Dunn.    Now  his  answer  will  be,  yes,  or  no,  to  that  ques- 
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tion  in  its  entirety,  and  not  by  piecemeal.  Now,  I  insiit  upon  an  a 
0W6r  to  the  question,  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Allis.    The  question  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  I  suppose  we  are  allowed  to  vary  it  by  ^ 
words  to  that  effect."  ^  ! 

The  President  pt>  ttm.  The  question  put  to  Mr.  lind  was  qnaliii 
by  "  or  words  to  that  effect.''  i 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  insist  that  they  must  ask  the  question,  jusii 
it  was  put  there,  without  the  words  ^'  to  that  effect,'' and  then  his  ansd 
must  be,  yes  or  no,  and  then  they  have  a  right  to  ask  him  what  he  dl 
say  under  "  words  to  that  effect." 

Mr.  Arctander.    There  is  no  such  rule,  Mr.  Dumu 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dtjnn. 

Q.    Mr.  Davis,  please  rive  me  an  answer  to  this  question:     Did 
Land  tell  you  immediately  after  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  had  ' 
grlemted  in  the  Davis  and  Young  case,  in  St.   Peter,  that  he  was  | 
pfiiy  a  trick  on  Judge  Cox,  that  if,  when  he  came  to  New  Ulm,  he 
the  least  signs  of  intoxication  at  the  next  coming  term,  or  showed 
least  sign  of  liquor,  that  he  was  going  to  get  the  attorneys  there  to 
laie  to  continue  cases  on  him,  or  to  get  him  in  a  fix?    Now,  I 
atiswer,  yes  or  no,  to  that  question,  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  that. 

The  Witness.     I  will  answer  that  the  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Dcnn.    No,  I  want  an  answer,  yes  or  no,  to  that 
tion;  if  you  cant  answer  it  say  you  don't  know. 

A.    I  can't  answer  that  question  yes  or  no. 

Q.    Then  you  dont  know  whether  he  said  that  6#  not,  do  yoa  ? 

A.     I  know  that  he  said  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.     In  those  words? 

A.    In  those  words,  no,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  you  may  state  what  he  did  say. 

A.    He  stated  that  he  was  going  to  New  Ulm,  I  think  it 
evening  after  the  Young  and   Davis  trial,  that  he  was  going  to 
Uhn;  that  Judge  Cox  would  have  to  hold  a  term  of  court  there 
soon — shortly;  and  that  he  was  going  to  New  Ulm  himself,  and  thai 
would  see  the  other  attorneys;  that  there  was  quite  a  oalenidaT  of  oai 
there  to  be  tried,  and  have  it  arranged  or  agreed  with  them  tfaali 
Judge  Cox  came  to  that  term  of  court  and  showed  the  slightest  signal 
intoxication,  that  they  would  have  their  cases  all  postponed, — ^put 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  will  state  that  we  are  through  with  this  wit 
I  would  aek,  Mr.  President,  if  we  could  have  15  minutes  reoess.    I 
not  find  my  witnesses  here. 

Senator  Powers.    Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  take  a  leoeorfor 
minutes.  I 

The  President  pro  tern.  Those  in  favor  of  a  recess  will  say  aye,  am 
trarv-minded  no. 

Tixe  ayes  have  it.  •' 
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BENJAMIN    RoOSRi 

1  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified.  •  •      •  . 

• 
lined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

dr.  Rogers  you  hav«  been  sworn  before  in  this  oKse  ? 
'.  have. 

fou  are  the  clerk  of  the  district  ^urtof  Nicollet  county  ?  •       ^ 

!  am  at  the  present  time.  *    '^ 

Vere  you  such  clerk  at  the  last  May  term  ?  .  •        • 

'.  was.  ♦  " , 

>tate  whether  or   not  you  were  present  at  the  May  term  as  such 
r court?  '         '    •• 

was. 

Vere  you  present  during  the  argument  for  a  new  trial  in  th#  Mie  .  •    •  - 

ig  against  Davis  at  that  term  ? 

!  was  present.  •    ." 

Vhat  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety,  or  inebriety  \  . 

that  trial  t 

[  didn't  notice  anything  unusual  in  his  appearance.  .    . 

¥eU  what  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety.  -      ^  ♦ 

)h,  he  was  sober.  •         .      * 

fou  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Davis  who  was  upon  the  *"     i, 

ist  now  ?  ^  \  •  * 

:  did.  ^  :       • 

)o  you  remember  of  his  coming  up  to  you  and  calling  your  at-  *      ^ 

to  something  about  the  Judge?  •  •'  •* 

I  do.  ^ 

»^hatw»8it?  ,     •        .'^ 

[  was  sitting  at  the  right  of  the  Judge  at  the  desk  and  he  came  *  *     * 

the  desk  and  leaned  over  the  desk  and  said  he,  *  hasn't  the  ^    ^^ 

>een  taking  something?  or  drinking  something"  and  I  remarked  '     .. 

not.  •  • 

A^ell  immediately  after  the  proceedings    were   through,    and  ^    ., 

r.  Davis  bad  gone  Into  hie  private  office  did  you  go  in  there  ? 

[  went  in  with  the  Judge  myself.  *    -r       "  ♦ 

Before  Mr.  Davis  was  there  ?  »        • 

fefore  Mr.  Davis  went  in. 

DM  vou  have  any  talk  with  the  Judge  there  ?  /       ^ ' 

[  did  for  a  moment  or  two;  only  a  short  conversation.  .    . 

Ifttr  Mr.  Daris  had  called  your  attention  to  the  possible  ec^n-  »  *  V 

)f  the  Judge,  did  you  observe  him  closely  ?  ,**♦.. 

[did.  •  •     .    •    " 

[n  court  ? 

\.nd  that  is  what  caused  me  to  go  right  into  his  room  with  him.  ** : 

Before  he  went  into  the  room  did  you  observe  him  closely  upon  .       ^ ,". 

ch?  .^    ' 

[  did  not,  1  was  paying  attention  to  the  records.  *:       /  .  ^ 

rhe  court  took  a  recess  in  a  few  moments  after  he  had  made  the  ',.•'*..• 

i  regard  to  the  case,  when  the  court  took  a  recess  yon  were  there? 
[  was.  m  *\' 

[  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  after  having  observed  bam  »       **     . 
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in  the  room  and  having  talked  with  him  v«rhat  if  anything  was  you  eo 
vinced  of  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Judge. 

A.  Well,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  hearing  his  remarks  that  ] 
had  to  make,  that  he  was  a  little  excited.  I  didn't  think  he  was  unl 
the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    You  didn't  think  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ?  I 

A.     No,  I  didn't.  ' 

Q.    Had  you  any  doubt  about  his  being  entirely  sober? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    After  you  had  this  conversation  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  none  now  ?  I 

A.  I  have  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  i 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  Judge  whether  he  was  under  the  influenefti 
liquor? 

A.    No,  I  asked  him  what  was  the  trouble.  I 

Q.    You  didn't  ask  him  whether  he  was  under  the  influenoe  of  liqoi 

A.    Not  at  that  time  I  think.  ] 

Q.    You  didn't  ask  him  whether  he  had  drank  any  liquor  did  youti 

A.    Not  at  that  time.  .  J 

Q.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  that  time.  You  have  been  a  former  fti 
ner  of  Jidge  Cox's,  haven't  you  ?  | 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  in  anywise  related  to  the  Judge  ? 

A.    I  am  not. 

Q.    Eh? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Had  you  noticed  any  peculiarities  in  the  Judge  that  day  ?       i 

A.  In  the  morning  I  might  say  that  I  had,  because  some  articles  M 
been  published  in  the  St.  Peter  Tribune,  the  day  before,  or  the  eveol^ 
before. 

Q.    Well  I^mean  at  that  time  when  the  motion  was  made. 

A.    I  had  not.  \ 

Q.    All  you  know  was  what  Mr.  Davis  spoke  to  you  ? 

A.  That  was  all.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  Judge  at  that  tid 
he  granted  the  motion  for  a  new  trial.  i 

QI.    What  time  a  day  was  that  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  about  2  o'clock. 

Q.     It  was  right  after  the  coming  in  of  the  court  in  the  afternoon? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  the  Judge  had  been  taking  a  dxink 
not,  do  you? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    You  don't  know  anything  about  it? 

A.    He  might  have  taken  a  drink. 

Q.    It  womd  not  be  at  all  uncommon? 

A.    I  suppose  he  generally  takes  one  when  he  wants  it. 

Q.    You  have  seen  the  Judge  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  have  Jl 
not? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    In  court? 

A.    Not  in  court 
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Out  of  court  ? 

Out  of  court. 

Did  you  notice,  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  that 

d  about  SB  he  did  that  morning  or  that  afternoon  ? 

No,  I  did  not,  because  my  attention  was  not  called  to  him  that 

on.    He  acted  just  about  the  same  as  he  generally  does  when  he 

18  bench. 

YoxxT  attention  was  not  called  vo  him,  was  it,  to  see  how  he  acted? 

Except  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Davis  spoke  to  me. 

Yon  gay  you  did  not  observe  him  after  that  ? 

[  did  not,  because  he  had  just  made  his  order,  and  I  was  taking 

I. 

rhen  you  did  not  observe  him  at  all  that  afternoon,  did  you,  to 

Jther  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

[  went  right  with  him  into  his  office. 

[  mean  wnile  he  was  on  the  bench  ? 

t  did  not. 

rhen  you  didn't  notice  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of 

3r  not? 

Not  any  more  than  usual  when  I  am  sitting  there. 

[n  other  words,  you  made  no  observation  on  it  at  all  ? 

N'o,  1  did  not;  not  to  look  to  see  whether  he  was  under  the  influ- 

liquor. 

By  Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  while  he  was  on  the  bench  ? 

While  he  was  on  the  bench. 

Irctander.     I  desire  to  ask  this  witness  a  question   under  ar- 

tfanager  dunn.    That  will  only  be  another  witness  making  eight. 

object  to  having  eight  on  it.    You  have  got  seven;  I  would  just 

have  eight  as  seven. 

Vrctander.     It  is  not  on  that  article  to  which  you  have  reference. 
;ht  I  had  asked  that  question  under  another  article. 
How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  ? 
A^bout  24  years,  or  24};  since  July,  1857. 
During  that  time  have  you  known  him  intimately  ? 
[  have. 

Been  intimately  associated  with  him  ? 
[  have. 

[  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  have  met  him  since  he 
n  Judge  every  day  when  he  has  been  in  St.  Peter? 
Well,  I  would  say  that  almost  every  day  that  he  is  there  at  the 
ouse  or  at  his  office.     His  office  is  right  up  stairs  and  I  see  him 
e  passes  my  door  as  he  goes  down. 
He  comes  down  and  chats  with  you  ? 
Dh,  frequently  and  I  frequentl v  go  up  into  his  office. 
Vnd  your  relations,  during  all  these  years  with  him  have  been 
bimate  have  they? 
Phey  have, 
ff  anager  dunn.    We  are  willing  to  admit  as  a  fact  that  Mr.  Rogers 

Judge  are  on  excellantly  good  terms.    You  needed  not  to  prove 
vould  have  admitted  it. 

^rcttander.    I  will  now  call  a  farther  witness  under  the  second 
rtion  of  the  I7th  article. 
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CHARLES  MEYER, 

Sworn  M  9^  witii«80  on  behalf  of  the  raepoodaat,  te^tifi^. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Abctandkr. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live  ?    A.    New  Ulm. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  hitve  you  known  hini  ?    A.    Four  yesRi. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  in  New  Ulm,  a  batcher  by  the  oj 
Steube? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Charles  Steube?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  worked  for  him  in  the  years  IJ 
1880. 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.    What  was  your  work  there  ? 

A.    I  been  driving  a  slop^wagon  then. 

Q.     Do  you  mean  the  cart  to  haul  the  offal  in  ? 

A.    To  haul  manure. 

Q.    Andoflfal.    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  working  for  him  have  that  job,^  meM 
same  time  you  were  working  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  my  brother  was  working  there,  but  he  didn't  have  th; 

Q.  He  didn't  do  that;  it  was  you  that  did  all  that  all  the  tim 
ing  that  cart,  was  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  fa 
rode  with  you  in  that  cart  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  never. 

Q.    Up  to  the  court  house  in  New  Ulm  ?    A.    No,  air. 

Q.    Or  anywhere  else?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Around  New  Ulm?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  sure  that  he  hasn't  ?    A.    Yes,  six. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  commence  to  work  fwr  Mr.  Steube? 

A.  1879  to  1881. 

Q.  What  month  in  1879? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  in  what  month.  The  first  of  the  y< 
I  don't  know  just  the  day. 

Q.  The  first  of  the  year?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  January  1879  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  quit? 

A.  Oh,  I  quit  last  year  the  4th  of  September. 

Q.  Did  you  hire  out  on  purpose  to  drive  that  sIop-wagCA  ? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  hire  out  on  purpose  to  do  that 

Q.  What  did  you  hire  out  for  ? 

A.  To  feed  his  cattle  and  attend  to  that  business. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else  ever  drive  that  slop-wagon  but  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Steube  ever  drive  it  himself?    A.    No,  sir;  never 

Q.  Did  you  drive  it  everv  day  of  your  life  ?    A.    Yee,  sir, 

Q.  No  one  else  ever  toucned  it?    A.    No,  sir. 
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Were  you  ever  away  a  day  ? 

I  was  all  the  time  there. 

Never  was  away  a  day  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Anybody  eke  drive  it  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Never  was  sick  a  day  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Did  you  drive  it  Sundays  and  every  day  ? 

No,  not  on  Sundays;  yes,  on  Sunday  mornings;  early  though. 

You  drove  it  every  morning  yourself?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

What  was  your  brother  doing  there  ? 

He  been  tending  the  butcher-shop  at  that  time. 

At.  Arctander. 

When  you  say  nobody  ever  drove  it  but  you,  do  you  mean  dur- 

)  time  that  you  were  there,  or  at  any  time  ? 

During  the  time  I  was  there. 

That  was  what  you  had  reference  to,  was  it?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

WILLIAM  M'gOWAN, 

k1  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Arctander.    This  testimony  is  under  article  18. 

Mr.  McGrowan,  you  testified  before,  I  believe,  that  you  had 

Judge  Cox  20  years? 
Nearly  20  years. 

Were  you  with  him  in  the  army  ? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  intimately  acquainted  with  him  during  the  last  20  years? 
Yes,  sir. 

I  will  ask  you  to  state  Mr.  McGowan,  if  you  were  over  at  Red- 
Falls  at  a  term  of  court  held  there  in  the  month  of  June,  1880,  at 

the  case  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Redwood 

against  Amasa  Tower  was  tried  ? 
I  was. 

Were  you  present  during  any  part  of  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 
I  was  present. 

In  the  court  room,  I  mean  ? 

Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  early  in  the  evening,  the  evening  that  the 
rent  out;  and  I  came  in  just  as  the  Judge  finished  charging  the 

After  the  Judge  finished  charging  the  jury,  what  did  you  and  he 

We  went  out  and  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  court  house 

3oard  walk  there  was  there,  and  the  Judge  said  he  thought  the 

ouldn't  be  out  only  a  few  minutes. 

Did  vou  have  a  conversation  with  the  Judge  at  that  time  ? 

I  did,  sir. 

How  long  about,  did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  ? 

Perhaps  10  or  15  minutes. 

You  saw  him  in  the  court  room  before  he  came  out? 

Yes,  sir;  came  out  with  him. 

Observed  him  and  his  appearance  at  that  time? 

We  came  out  together. 

Now,  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was;  as  to  wbethw  he  was 

or  sober  at  that  time  ? 
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A.  I  think  he  was  perfectly  sober,  sir;  I  never  had  any  ( 
thought  occur  to  me  but  what  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  a 
same  term  of  court  and  recollect  an  evening  when  the  bell-ringers 
there  at  Redwood  Falla? 

A.    I  wlis,  sir. 

Q.    Did  vou  see  the  Judge  in  the  court-room  there? 

A.  I  didn't  see  him  in  tne  court-room.  I  walked  with  him  fron 
hotel  to  the  court-room  door,  when  he  went  over  to  open  court  ii 
evening. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  afterwards  in  the  evening? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  did  you  see  him? 

A.  In  the  church,  where  the  bell-ringers  were  giving  their  entei 
ment.  I  talked  to  him  all  the  way  up  to  the  court-room.  We  wj 
up  together. 

Q.    You  did  not  go  into  the  court-room  with  him? 

A.    I  only  went  up  to  the  door. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  after  that  was  it  when  you  saw  him  come 
the  concert? 

A,    About  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q. '  Did  you  then  have  any  conversation  with  him  later  in  the  < 
ing? 

A.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  I  was  with  my  wife,  and  just  passed 
there. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  occasion,  when  you  walked  up  there  with  him 
evening,  and  afterwards  later  in  the  evening,  what  was  his  condi 
was  he  drunk,  or  sober? 

A.     I  considered  him  perfectly  sober,  sir;  I  had  no  other  idea. 

Q.    You  had  no  idea  that  he  was  drunk? 

A.  The  question  never  arose  in  my  mind,  sir,  but  what  he  was 
fectly  sober. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  now,  whether  or  not  you  recollect  of  ^ 
over  and  meeting  the  Judge  at  Redwood  Falls  the  day  before,  th< 
May  term  of  court  in  your  county,  Renville  county? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  met  him  there. 

Q.     Did  you  meet  him  at  the  depot? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  you  meet  him? 

A.    I  met  him  at  the  Exchange  hotel. 

Q.    Were  you  together  with  him  in  the  evening? 

A.  For  a  few  minutes,  yes,  sir.  We  went  down  the  street  tf 
three  blocks  and  spoke  to  some  gentlemen,  and  the  Judge  said  he 
not  feeling  very  well,  and  he  thought  he  would  go  to  the  hotel, 
went  up  to  the  hotel  and  went  to  his  room,  and  later  in  the  eveni 
was  with  him  an  hour  or  two,  or  two  or  three  hours,  perhaps;  I  sat 
talked  with  him. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  was  di 
or  sober  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  considered  him  perfectly  sober  sir;  I  didn't  see  any  signs. 

Q.    This  was  the  time  Mr.  Pierce  came  up  on  the  train  with  him 

A.  I  didn't  see  Mr.  Pierce  but  I  understood  Mr.  Pierce  came  ; 
Fierce  told  me  afterwards  that  he  came  up  with  him  on  the  train. 
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Did  you  drive  Mr.  Pierce  and  the  Judge  over  the  next  morning  •  "*  . 

Lville  County  ?  -        *   ^ 

I  did  sir,  I  did.  '       •     " 

Now  state  whether  or  not  at  this  time  you  in  any  manner  had  the 
in  charge  or  had  any  custody  either  moral  or  forcible  over  him  ?  *»    •• 

No  sir,  I  did  not,  in  any  way.  .      -  • 

You  had  nothing  of  the  kind  ?  .  • 

Nothing  of  the  kind. 

State  whether  or  not  you  saw  any  signs  of  intoxication  at  all  upon  ; 

dge  at  that  time  ?  -^  • 

Nothing,  sir,  there  were  no  signs  whatever, 

mined  bv  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Were  you  in  a  restaurant,  you  and  Mr.  Miller,  the  county  attorney 

wood  County,  at  Beaver  Falls  during  this  term  of  1880;  do  you  •  - .  * 

ct  of  being  in  there  with  him  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  remember  the  Judge  going  in  there  ?  /      '       ' 

I  didn't  see  him,  sir,  but  I  remember  his  coming  in.  *  ^    • 

Don't  you  recollect  you  heard  him  in  the  other  room  ?  .      *    • 

Yes,  sir,  I  heard  him,  but  I  didn't  see  him;  there  was  just  a  cur- 

etween  us. 

Well,  didn't  you  and  Mr.  Miller  go  to  that  restaurant  thereto  get  «       ^  - 

Tom  the  Judge  that  evening  ? 

No  sir,  we  did  not,  we  went  there  to  get  our  supper.       '  •  *        .• 

Didn't  you  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  Judge  ?  ;     *    •      ^ 

No,  sir,  when  we  left  the  Judge  he  was  at  the  Exchange  hotel  in  ^    . 

1  with  his  friends.  ,  * 

Well  what  was  he  doing  in  that  room  ?  .      .  ' 

He  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  three  other  gentlemen*  .   *  *    *    .^ 

Weren't  they  drinking  li(juor  there  ?  .  , 

I  didn't  see  the  Judge  drink  there.  *  ^   • 

Answer  the  question;  wasn't  there  liquor  being  drank  in  thai  *     -^         * 

Yes  sir.  -  •• 

Wasn't  you  asked  to  drink?  '  •   '     . 

Yes  sir.  /.  *  • 

Didn't  you  excuse  yourself? 

Yes,  sir.  •'  \\     '^ 

Didn't  you  both  leave  that  party  ? 

Yes,  sir.  .  '     ^  . 

Wasn't  the  Judge  one  of  that  party  ?  -         • 

Yes,  he  was  in  uie  room.         ;    .  *    :  •  '  " 

Wasn't  he  one  of  that  party  ?  .  ,  •  *^      ; 

Yes,  sir,  he  was  in  the  room.  *  \-  •       ;   \, 

And  from  there  you  went  up  to  the  restaurant? 

Yes.  - .    -^ 

Wasn't  that  the  Judge's  room?  \ 

I  couldn't  state  positively,  I  don't  know.  ^ ' "  •► 

Hadn't  you  been  there  to  find  out  ?  *  ^  1. 

No,  sir,  that  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  there-  ^   >  ^  .  •*  •  * 

Now  you  went  up  to  this  restaurant,  you  and  Mr,  Miller?  I  '  *         ■• 

Yes,  sir.  ... 
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Q.    And   while  you  were  there  the  Judge  and  that  party  €ain«  i 

there,  didn't  they  ? 

A.  The  Judge  and  three  other  gentlemen  came  of  that  party,  not  II 
whole  party  that  was  present  in  the  hotel. 

<i.    You  didn't  see  them  ? 

A.    I  didn't  see  them  because  there  was  a  curtain  between  na. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  drinking  going  on  in  the  restaurant? 

A.    No,  sir;  there  is  no  bar  there  at  all. 

Q.  You  went  and  followed  them  right  up  to  the  court  mom,  H 
you? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  go,  Mr.  Miller  did;  I  didnt  eo  to  the  ooart  rooi 
at  all  that  night,  I  went  to  the  hotel;  Mr.  Miller  and  his  brother  wen 
to  the  court  room. 

Q.    Was  the  Judge  at  the  hotel  when  you  went  there  ? 

A.  No,  air;  I  didn't  see  the  Judge  until  the  next  day,  after  I M 
him  in  his  room  I  didn't  see  him  until  Sunday,  I  waa  with  him  Snndhlj 
pretty  near  all  day. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  when  you  remember  him  charging  that  j9tj 
wasn't  it? 

A.    No,  sir;  that  was  in  the  June  term  that  I  was  with  him. 

Q.  You  went  over  to  Redwood  Falls  to  meet  him,  did&l  yon,  i 
that  time  you  went  over  there  ? 

A.    When  he  came  up  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    Ye«,  sir;  I  went  over  there  to  meet  him. 

Q.    You  didn't  meet  him  at  the  depot  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  the  first  I  saw  him  waa  at  the  Exetaaii^  hold. 

Q.     He  was  complaining  of  feeling  sick  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  we  went  down  the  street  three  blocks,  walked  down  bm 
the  hotel  right  down  street 

Q.     Where  did  you  go  ?  J 

A.  We  did  not  go  anywhere,  we  stopped  in  front  of  HcHilMl 
store,  and  then  walked  right  back  to  the  hotel.  The  Jndge  made  soaMJ 
remark  he  was  not  feeling  well,  was  suffering  from  a  headache,  or  soMSf 
thing. 

Q.    What  was  his  appearance  did  he  look  sick? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    He  looked  badly  didn't  he  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  looked  the  same  as  usual,  he  went  up  to  has  nk>nv  ki 
took  a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  ^  i 

Q.    You  didn't  go  there  again  that  night?  ' 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.    What  time  did  you  go  there  ? 

A.    About  11  o'clock. 

Q.     How  did  you  find  him  then  ? 

A.    He  was  in  bed  then,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  go  out  and  get  him  something  ?  ^    i 

A.  I  went  out  and  got  him  lemonade  and  crackad  iot,  and  aoifaimj 
else. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  with  the  cracked  ice? 

A.    I  brought  it  to  the  Judge* 

Q.    To  drink  or  eat? 

A.    No,  to  eat 
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I,  He  needed  cracked  ice?  •"*  .* 

L.  That  is  what  he  asked  for,  and  I  got  it  for  him.  .  '     *  ^ 

I.  Did  you  get  anything  else  but  lemonade  ?  • 

L.  No,  sir. 

i.  Was  there  anything  else  in  the  room  ? 

L  No,  sir;  not  that  I  saw. 

I.  You  didn't  discover  anything  else  ? 

I.  No,  sir. 

i.  How  long  did  you  stay  with  him  ? 

L.  I  stayed  with  him  perhaps  two  or  three  hours. 

i.  Did  you  put  any  of  this  cracked  ice  on  his  head  ? 

L  No,  sir;  I  didn't  do  anything  for  him  at  all. 

h  You  stayed  with  him  two  or  three  hours? 

L.  Yes,  sir;  he  got  up  and  dressed  himself  and  took  a  chair  and  talk- 

with  me  about  the  business  of  the  term  of  court. 

t  Did  you  get  anything  to  drink  yourself  ? 

L  No,  sir. 

I.  Did  you  have  the  lemonade  made  ? 

L.  I  think  I  had  it  made  for  him. 

I  At  the  hotel  ? 

L.  No,  sir. 

I.  Where  did  you  get  it? 

L.  I  wont  state  positively  I  think  it  was  at  a  saloon. 

I.  That  was  about  II  o'clock  at  night. 

L.  I  think  it  was  about  that  time. 

J.  You  stayed  with  him  until  about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  mom- 

? 

L.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  He  sat  up  there  ? 

L.  He  sat  up  in  a  chair.      He  drank  the  lemonade  as  soon  as   I 

ught  it,  and  then  he  got  up  and  dressed  himself  and  sat  down  in  his 

ir  and  talked  with  me  generally  about  the  term  of  court. 

t.  You  discovered  nothing  wrong  about  him  ? 

L.  He  was  perfectlv  sober  so  far  as  I  know, — ^perfectly.  .♦ 

^  You  never  saw  him  any  other  way  than  perfectly  sober  ?  .     •      .   , 

L.  Yes,  sir. 

I  You  have?    A.    Yes.  •'• 

ir.  Arctander.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  in  relation  to  this  matter  "''. 

t  was  brought  out  by  the  managers  this  evening  concerning  the  Hawk 
1  at  the  time  Mr.  Miller  was  there,  did  the  Judge  drink  anything  •        ,  - 

iiat  room  in  your  presence?  • 

L.     I  didnt  see  him  drink  a  thing.  '    !  * 

It.  Manager  Dunn.     Did  you  see  anybody  drink  ?  %• '       ; 

L.  Yes,  sir. 

t.  You  didnt  see  the  Judge  drink  ? 

L.  No«Bir. 

I.  Did  you  see  it  offered  to  him  ?  •  * 

L.  No,  sir.  .        ' ; 

l  You  didn't  see  him  refuse  to  drink  ?  ,   >  ^  .  • 

L.  No,  sir.  »•  • 

Ir.  Arctander.    Mr.  President.  I  bave  a  request. to  the  Senate, — 

185  n        \     '  ' 
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or  rather  an  application.  I  desire  to  make  an  application  to  the  i 
if  the  Senate  would  favor  me  in  adjourning  now  instead  of  at  six  i 
and  meet  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  would  state  to  the 
dent  and  the  Senate  that  I  suffer  from  a  severe  nervous  headac 
have  been  all  the  afternoon  and  am  so  that  I  don't  remember  an 
and  can't  think  of  anything;  I  came  very  near,  about  twenty  n 
ago,  forgetting  entirely  to  bring  a  witness  on  an  article  that  I  ha 
here  in  court,  and  my  mind  is  so  confused  that  I  really,  feel  I  a 
justice  to  the  matter.  I  have  a  cold  sweat  over  my  whole  body. 
Senate  could  do  this  so  that  there  would  be  no  time  lost  by  it,  bj 
ing  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning,  it  would  be  a  favor  to  me. 
had  hardly  any  sleep  at  all  since  we  met  here  the  last  time,  and 
pose  the  thing  is  wearing  on  me  to  a  certain  degree  and  this  is'  tl 
sequence  of  it,  and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  nurse  myself. 


The  President  pro  tem, 
ance  ? 


How  many  witnesses  have  you  in 


Mr.  Arctander.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  I  have, — I  couldn't  i 
certain, — but  I  think  there  are  about  15  witnesses  something  lik 
There  is  no  question  but  that  we  can  get  through  with  them  to-rr 
if  we  commence  at  9  o'clock,  so  they  wont  need  to  stay  here,  becai 
most  of  them  are  verv  short. 


Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President  I  move  that  the  request  of  the 
ney  for  the  respondent  be  granted  and  that  the  senate  adjuorn  t 
at  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Rice.     Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  h 
evening  session;  this  thing  drags  on,  so  that  I  am  getting  sick  of 
the  respondent's  counsel  is  not  able  to  go  on  it  seems  to  me  that 
associate  counsel  who  can  attend  to  the  matter  in  his  place, 
think  the  court  should  adjourn  just  because  one  of  the  counsel  is  s: 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  am  the  only  one 
respondent's  counsel   who  has  had  cognizance  of  this  matter,  ai 
might  as  well  bring  up  some  attorney  from  the  street  and  put 
here  to  try  this  case,  as  to  put  any  of  the  other  counsel  in  hero,  I 
they  have  not  examined  into  the  matter  at  all. 

Senator  Miller.     I  second  the  motion. 

Senator  Macdonald.     I  have  no  objection  to  adjourning  now. 

Senator  Campbell.     I  think  the  request  is  a  very  reasonable  on 

Senator  Wilson.  I  am  opposed  to  having  an  evening  session 
we  can  have  the  senators  pledged  beforehand  to  attend  so  that  \ 
have  a  quorum,  I  noticed  several  of  the  senators  the  other  e^ 
when  we  did  attempt  to  have  an  evening  session,  come  in  here  i 
right  out  again,  leaving  us  with  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  me 
There  is  no  use  at  all  to  appoint  an  evening  session  with  that  i 
feeling  existing. 

Senator  Macdonald.  Well,  as  long  as  the  counsel  is  not  abl 
on  there  is  no  use  talking  about  it. 

Senator  Wii^on.  Only  about  forty  minutes  are  left  now  befc 
regular  hour  to  adjourn,  and  if  we  meet  at  9  o'clock  in  the  more 
shall  fully  make  up  for  what  we  lose  now. 
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PftESiDENT  jiTo  tem.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  dhall  have 
ling  session,  but  whether  we  shall  adjourn  now  until  to-morrow 
g  at  9  o'clock.  Senators  will  bear  in  mind  that  if  we  adjourn 
will  be  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  not  until  10. 
tor  Wilson,  It  don't  mean  three  minutes  after  9  either;  it 
9  o'clock. 

Presidrnt  pro  tern.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  This  ques- 
iebnteable  if  any  senator  desires  to  be  heard.  Those  in  favor  of 
urnment  now  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  will  say  aye; 
y-minded  no.  The  ayes  have  it.  The  senate  stands  adjourned 
►-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 


THIRTY-THIRD  DAY.  ;•    •* 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  17, 1882.  •    .'. 

Jenate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
>  acting  as  President ]?ro  tern. 

•oU  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  :  •    .^ 

rs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Hinds,  Howard, 
Q,  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,  Macdonald,  McLaugh- 
rrison.  Officer,  Perkins,   Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen,  Tifi'any,  ..    •  i,     . 

3  and  Wilson.  ^    ,        -.  ■ 

Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  ^  • 

Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
the  House  of  Representatives.  »    *      ' 

3ergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 
jianagers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
1,  to-wit :     Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  O.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  "     * 

[ins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam  and  Hon.  W.  J,  Ives,  ,     j 

the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them.  .     *    ', 

.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  liis  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  '.   • 

ate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them.  /^  • 

President  pro  tern.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  Senate 
time  to  decide  whether  we  will  have  a  session  to-morrow.  '    r       *  t 

tor  Rice.  I  think  we  had  better  arrange  that  matter  after  the 
icess.  There  are  so  few  present  this  morning,  that  I  think  it 
^e  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  we  will  be  able  to  have  a  ses-  '        i ' 

not.     We  will  liave  a  full  attendance  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  .    .  ,  • 

can  then  be  disposed  of,  ^*  '    . 

President  pro  tem.     Very  well;  call  the  next  witness,  ,     '  *J** 

^RCTANDER.     Before  calhng  the  witness  I  am  about  to  call,  I  de-  ^  *     ,    * 

make  ^n  application  to  the  Senate  upon  the  article  under  which 
lied,  namely  article  fourteen.     That  article,  as  the  Senate  will  re-  : 

r,  stretches  over  some  period  of  time.     It  commences  with  the  -        ^•"- 

'  court  at  Marshfield  on  one  day,  and  then  court  is  removed  to  •  ^ 

^here  it  is  held  for  a  whole  week.     Then  witnesses  are   brought  \      ^  ^*  . 

to  show  the  intoxication  of  the  Judge,  in  some  instances,  in  the  ".  .  •  *     ..< 

o  whi^h  we  will  have  to  have  witnesses  other  than  those  who  can 
a§  to  ttie  events  during  the  day,    Th^re  was  also  brought  in  an  .    ;  '* , 
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instance  as  to  a  certain  person  who  claimed  to  have  had  a  conTersa 
with  the  Judge  in  court,  after  he  had  been  convicted  of  a  simple  asm 
when  the  Judge  told  him  that  if  he  didn't  come  in  and  plead  guiltj 
would  fine  him  fifty  dollars,  etc.  That  was  brought  in  as  an  incidei 
show  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated.  Of  course,  we  desire  to  n 
that  and  we  must  rebut  that  by  witnesses  that  we  can  call  upon 
other  part  of  the  article.  In  fact,  this  article  is  one  of  the  most  com 
cated  ones  that  we  have  so  far,  because  it  stretches  over  a  whole  tern 
court,  and  even  over  a  term  of  court  that  was  held  in  two  diffe 
places,  and  it  takes  in  and  covers  instances  of  intoxication  in  the  e^ 
ing,  and,  as  I  have  said,  alleged  private  conversation  with  other  par 
outside  of  court;  and  I  would  therefore  ask  the  Senate  besides  the 
regular  witnesses  allowed  me,  permission  to  examine  Capt.  Strong 
Hodgman,  F.  Apfeld,  J.  N.  Cass,  Frank  Nash,  C.  H.  Griffith,  G 
Larson  and  Alexander  Graham.     Most  of  them  will  be  very  short. 

The  President  pro  tem.    That  makes  twelve  witnesses  in  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  makes  thirteen  in  all,  eight  new  oi 
thirteen  witnesses  in  all. 

Mr.  Arctander.  They  are  right  here  all  of  them.  I  will  state 
instance  that  one  of  these  witnesses,  Mr.  Apfeld,  is  the  saloon  keepe 
that  town,  and  the  only  one  as  has  been  testified  to  here,  by  whoi 
desire  to  prove  only  that  Judge  Cox  was  not  at  all  in  his  saloon  i 
the  termmation  of  that  term  of  court.  It  hs^  been  testi 
here  he  went  there  and  drank,  and  I  cannot  prove  what  I  have  st 
satisfactorily  by  any  other  witness.  Mr.  Hodgman  is  a  hotel  kee 
and  I  desire  to  prove  by  him  the  impossibility  of  Mr.  Chapman's  st 
that  he  saw  the  Judge  carried  into  bed  and  that  he  saw  it  from  his  n 
through  the  window.  I  desire  to  show  by  Mr.  Hodgman  that 
buildings  were  not  so  situated  that  you  could  see  from  one  roon 
another,  particularly  from  the  room  which  Mr.  Chapman  occupied 
the  one  the  Judge  occupied.  These  little  things  do  not  amount 
much  in  themselves,  but  as  a  whole  we  are  entitled  to  them,  and 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  call  the  witnesses.  Besides  the  five  main 
nesses,  the  other  witnesses  will  be  very  short,  only  as  to  immat 
points. 

The  President  'pro  tem.  The  Senate  has  heard  the  motion  of 
counsel.     What  is  its  pleasure  in  the  matter  ? 

Senator  Buck,  C.  F.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  applicatioi 
the  respondent's  counsel,  be  granted. 

Senator  Macdonald.     I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  jpro  tem.  You  have  heard  the  motion.  As  man} 
are  in  favor  of  it  will  say  ave.     The  ayes  have  it. 

Senator  Aaker.     I  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  we  are  not  unanimous, 
we  are,  then  what  necessity  for  calling  the  roll. 

The  President  pro  tem.  As  long  as  the  ayes  and  noes  have 
been  called  for,  it  shows  that  the  Senate  is  not  unanimous  on  that  pc 

[To  Senator  Aaker.]     Do  you  withdraw  your  motion. 

Senator  Aaker.  I  am  opposed,  Mr.  President,  to  granting  the 
creased  number  of  witnesses.  We  restricted  the  prosecution  to  five 
nesses,  and  unless  this  thing  is  stopped  we  shall  see  no  end  to  it. 

The  President  pro  tem.    We  haa  considerable  discussion  on  that  i 
ject  yesterday,  in  a  secret  session,  when  you  were  not  here^  Senator; 
the  Senate  has  made  a  decision  on  the  question. 
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>r   Macdonald.    The  order  of  the  court  made  at  that  time 
just  what  the  Senate  wanted  to  do. 

3r  Aaker.     Very  well;  I  will  withdraw  my  motion  to  have  the 
I  noes  called. 

SAMUEL  M^PHAIL, 

8  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 
RCTANDER.     This  is  under  article  fourteen, 
inhere  do  you  reside  ? 

reside  at  Alta  Vista,  Lincoln  County,  Minnesota. 

^'hat  is  your  profession  ? 

i(^ell,  I  am  a  farmer  by  occupation. 

^ell,  have  you  got  any  profession  ? 

^''ell,  I  have  been  an  attorney  heretofore,  and  practice  some  little 

i  I  am  county  attorney  of  Lincoln  county  at  the  present  time* 

ind  have  been  for  how  long  a  time? 

Veil,  three  or  going  on  four  years. 

)o  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

fes,  sir;  I  do. 

low  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

t  will  be  twenty  years  next  October  since  I  first  became  person- 

uainted  with  him. 

will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  respondent  served  as 
in  your  regiment  during  the  war,  Colonel? 
V^'ell,  he  did  ;  he  served  something  oveV  a  year  as  captain  in  a 
t  that  I  commanded  from  1862  to  1863 ;  I  think  it  was  about 

months  after  we  were  mustered  in  before  we  were  mustered  out. 
n't  say  positively,  but  it  was  about  that  time;  it  was  something 
•ear. 
lave  you  met  him  frequently  since  that  time? 

have,  frequently. 

ieen  intimately  acquinted  with  him  during  those  twenty  years  ? 
Veil,  I  have  seen  him  freouently;  I  don't  think  there  has  been  a 
any  one  time  but  what  I  nave  met  him;  I  don't  think  there  has 
i^ear,  but  it  might  have  been  a  year. 
Vhen  you  have  met  him  you  have  associated  with  him? 
fes,  every  time  I  have  met  him  we  have  associated  together;  for 
J,  once  or  twice  I  have  met  him  occasionally  as  we  would  betrav- 
i  the  train,  and  I  would  sit  down  and  have  some  conversation. 
)uring  those  twenty  years  have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxi- 
•  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 
iTes,  sir;  I  have. 

'.  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  attended  the  general 
court  for  Lincoln  county  in  the  month  of  June  last  year  ? 
"  did;  yes,  sir. 

^ow,  at  what  point,  and  at  what  time  did  you  first  meet  Judge 
that  occasion  ? 

t  was  on  Wednesday  afternoon;  I  think  it  was  the  15th;  I  am 
ure  that  it  was  the  15th  of  June.     I  met  him  on  the  train  coming 
yler;  that  is  where  I  first  met  him. 
le  was  on  the  train,  was  he  ? 

didn't  meet  him  on  the  train;  we  were  in  a  buggy,  and  I  saw 
.  off  the  train,  and  he  came  and  got  into  the  buggy  with  us. 
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Q.     He  didn't  stop  at  all  at  Tyler  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  you  drive? 

A.     We  drove  from  there  to  Marshfield. 

Q.  State  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety 
when  he  came  there  to  the  buggy  to  you  and  drove  over  to  Mansfield 

A.  Well,  I  considered  him  perfectly  sober;  if  there  was  anything  t 
the  contrary — 

Q.    Have  you  any  doubts  about  it? 

A.    Why,  no;  not  at  that  time,  not  the  least  doubt. 

Q.     Now,  you  drove  over  with  him  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Who  was  it  that  drove  you? 

A .    Why,  Mr.  Hodgman,  the  landlord. 

Q.    The  landlord  of  the  hotel  at  Tyler  ? 

A,    Yes. 

Q,  And.  did  you  sit  in  the  seat  with  Judge  Cox  during  the  riA 
there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  talked  with  the  landlord  there  ? 

A.  Yes;  talked  with  him  right  along;  I  hadn't  met  him  for  soon 
time. 

Q.     State  whether  there  was  any  liquor  along  in  the  buggy  ? 

A.  There  was  none  drank,  and  I  saw  no  signs  of  any.  I  am  son 
there  was  none  drank  on  the  way  up. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  arrive^  at  Marshfield  Wednesday  afternoon,  thii 
was  the  time  that  he  came  there  and  opened  court,  was  it  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  got  to  Marshfield,  what  was  his  condition  as  to 
sobriety,  any  different  from  what  it  was  when  you  met  him  on  tU 
train  ? " 

A.     I  think  not;  I  think  it  was  just  the  same.  j 

Q.  Now,  when  he  came  over  to  Marshfield,  and  the  buggy  stopped^ 
how  did  he  get  out  of  the  buggy  ? 

A.  Well,  about  as  most  any  other  man  will;  I  only  remember  th^ 
I  got  out  on  the  same  side  he  did;  and  he  got  out  of  the  buggy  and| 
took  his  gripsack,  and  we  went  up  stairs  to  the  court  room. 

Q.     Did  he  jump  out  of  the  buggy  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  it  jumping  out  orditf^ 
mounting. 

Q.  Well,  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  anybody  hel(>ed  him  onl| 
steered  him  out  or  gently  lowered  him,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

A.     No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Q.     After  he  got  out  of  the  buggy,  what  did  he  do? 

A.  We  went  immediately  into  the  room,  and  turned  and  went  up 
stairs;  it  was  a  school  house. 

Q.     What  is  that?  , 

A.  We  went  into  the  front  door  of  the  school  house;  it  is  a  schootj 
house,  and  turned. 

Q.     Both  of  you? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  went  in  with  the  Judge. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge,  when  he 
in  there,  when  he  got  out  of  the  buggy,  or  when  he  went  into  theschflol^ 
house,  or  up  th^  steps,  or  anywhere  else,  st?iggered? 
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Well,  if  hfe  did  I  did  not  notice  it. 

Well,  did  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not? 

I  think  he  did  not;  I  think  he  did  not;  I  am  pretty  positive  he 
)t  stagger. 

Well,  was  he  in  a  condition  to  stagger? 

He  might  have  been  in  a  condition  to  stagger — I  don't  fully  un- 
nd  your  question. 

Well,  was  he,  in  your  judgment  the  least  under  the  influence  of 

I  think  I  can  answer  that  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Are  you  positive  whether  or  not  he  staggered? 

Well,  I  am  not  because  I  did  not  see;  1  could  explain  that  I  had 
ch  a  notice  of  him — I  know  that  1  asked  him  if  I  should  carry 
ck  and  he  said  no;  and  I  didn't  know  whether  the  court  was  to  be 
ip  stairs  or  down,  and  as  we  went  in  I  looked  into  the  school  room 

and  I  says,  Judge  it  is  up  stairs,  and  he  carried  his  satchel  up 
If. 

Then  you  say  when  you  wont  swear  positively  that  he  did  not 
r  it  is  because  you  didn't  pay  any  attention? 

I  didn't  pay  any  attention  whether  he  staggered,  because  I  hadn't 
lought  of  such  a  thing. 

I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether,  when  he  came  up  to  the  Judge's 
lis  voice  was  thick;  whether  there  was  then  anything   unusual 

it? 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  it;  it  was  about  his  natural 
SIS  I  had  generally  heard  him ;  just  about  natural. 

Now,  when  he  came  up  there,  what  did  he  say  or  do  first  ? 

He  went  to  the  seat  that  was  fixed  up  in  the  school  room  for  the 
's  seat,  and  he  turned  to  the  clerk  and  he  says  to  the  clerk,  "  Mr. 

is  there  likely  to  be  any  amount  of  business  at  this  term  ?"  and 
erk  answered  him  that  he  thought  there  would  be  considerable 
oom  ?"  and  he  says, — the  clerk  answered, — "  I  have  the  room  under 
B88.  And  he  says,  '*  What  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
or  a  grand  jury  room,  and  the  bar  room  of  the  hotel  for  a  petit 
oom."  The  Judge  kind  of  hesitated  a  little.  "  I  don't  think  that 
o,"  he  says.  I  understood  him  to  be  speaking  of  that  bar  room. 
ys  to  him,  "  Mr.  Clerk,  how  far  is  it  from  here  to  Lake  Benton  ?" 

about  eight  miles."  "  How  fai-  is  it  to  Tyler?"  "  It  is  about  four 
"  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  you  will  make  an  ordea  transferring  the 
to  Tyler,  together  with  all  the  records,  and  issue  a  special  venire 
;rand  jury  and  make  all  papers  returnable  at  Tyler;"  and  he  spoke 
,o  the  deputy  sheriil'  and  told  him  that  he  could  adjourn  the  court 
ler. 

In  the  morning? 

I  don't  remember  whether  he  told  him  when  the  court  would  be 
;  I  don't  remember  that  myself,  whether  he  told  him  what  time 
would  open  at  Tyler,  but  I  do  remember  that  he  told  him  that  he 

adjourn  the  court  to  Tyler.    The  deputy  sheriff"  cried  the  adjourn- 

and  we  went  right  down  stairs,  the  Judge  and  myself. 

Got  into  the  buggy  and  drove  back  ? 

Got  into  the  buggy  and  drove  back  to  Tyler. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  to  cover  the  point  what  the  Judge's  condi- 
7Ba  during  the  time  he  was  at  Tyler,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

It  was  about  the  same  condition  as  when  we  went  up. 
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Q.    There  was  no  drinking  going  on  in  Marshfield  ? 

A.  There  may  have  been  some  in  Marshfield,  but  there  was  n 
the  crowd  where  the  Judge  was.  I  am  sure  there  was  none  the 
cause  I  was  with  him  all  the  time  and  there  was  none  in  that  cro\ 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  with  the  Ju 
the  evening  after  you  got  back  from  Marshfield  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  was  with  him  in  the  evening. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  drinking  or  intoxicatioi 
the  part  of  the  Judge  that  evening  ? 

A.     There  was  some  drinking  that  evening. 

Q.     He  drank  some  ?  , 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  it? 

A.  I  think  it  was — ^it  was  bottled  beer  anyway,  but  I  beleiv( 
called  it  Milwaukee  bottled  beer. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  ? 
.  A.  I  think  he  drinked  about  a  third  of  the  bottle,^ — myself,  hi 
another  man,  drinked  what  was  in  a  bottle;  the  Judge  partly  eat 
and  drinked  his'n,  for  the  landlord  brought  up  a  lunch;  I  had  a  ro< 
joining  his;  my  room  opened  into  his;  it  was  a  kind  of  private  pari 
a  small  bed  room  but  they  put  the  bed  in  the  parlor  and  the  Judj 
the  large  room  and  I  had  the  small  bed  room,  and  the  landlord  f 
up  a  tray  of  lunch,  and  during  that  time,  while  I  drinked  mine  do 
had  eat  my  dinner  and  drinked  mine  down,  and  the  Judge  drink< 
ate  together,  that  is,  taking  some  luncheon. 
.  Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  were  in  court,  c< 
during  the  following  day^Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  duri 
session  of  the  court  ? 

A.    Well,  I  was  in  the  court  room  most  the  time;  I  was  in  the 
room  Thursday  until  after  the  grand  jury  was  empaneled  and 
most  of  the  time  in  the  grand  jury  room,  a  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Thursday  I  was  not  hardly  in  the  grand  jury  room  at  all,  but  on  ] 
I  was  more  in  the  grand  jury  room  than  I  was  in  the  court  room. 

Q.     But  how  often  were  you  in  the  grand  jury  room;  you  woul 
there  half  a  day,  and  then  be  in  the  court  room  halif  a  day,  or 
out? 

A.  I  would  be  sometimes  called  into  the  grand  jury  room  not  hi 
more  then  five  minutes  and  get  back,and  sometimes  be  in  there  two 
I  don't  think  I  was  in  there  to  exceed  two  hours  at  any  one  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  not  in  the  grand  jury  room  you  were  in  the 
room  ? 

A.    I  was  down  in  the  court  room,  whenever  it  was  in  session. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  Judge's  condition  during 
three  days  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety. 

A.     Well,  taking  Wednesday — 
.  Q.     No,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday? 

A.    Well  his  condition  was  straight  andi  sober  I  considered  it. 

Q.    Any  difference  in  the  afternoon  from  what  it  was  in  the  eve 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  in  the  evening  more  than  it  was  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  that  I  could  see,  no  difference  in  his  action  or  1 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  during  any  of  those  days  about  his  ] 
sobriety  ? 

A.  I  had  none;  at  least  until  the. court  was  over.  or.  ittard  an] 
about  it,  then  and  I  have  not  how. 
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rhere  has  been  testimony  here  with  reference  to  a  time  down  in 
lor  where  a  hat  was  sent  around  with  liquor  in  it.  I  will  ask  you 
whether  you  were  present  there  on  that  occasion  ? 
ifes,  sir;  1  was. 

[  will  afik  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  the  Judge  drank  any 
here  out  of  that  bottle  ? 

A'^ell,  he  didn't  drink  any  out  of  that  bottle  that  was  passed 
and,  as  the  fellow  says,  I  will  look  into  that  hat,  and  the  Judge 
-I  am  sure  that  he  didn't  drink  any  whiskey  out  of  the  bottle. 
A^hy  are  you  sure  of  it  ?  . 

A^hy.  because  it  came  in  like  here,  [indicating]  and  it  came 
in  this  way,  [indicating]  and  I  sat  here,  [indicating]  and  the 
at  on  mjr  left  hand  and  when  it  came  around  to  me  there  wasn't 
isky  in  it.     [Laughter.] 

Phat  was  before  it  reached  the  Judge?    A.     Yes. 
]t  hadn't  been  around  that  way  ? 
STo,  sir;  it  came  around  this  way. 

^nd  came  to  you  first  and  to  the  Judge  afterwards  ?    A.     Yes. 
?*RESiDENT  'pro  tem.    That  is  the  reason  that  the  Judge  didn't 
? 

A^iTNESS.    That  is  the  reason  I  know  he  didn't  drink  any. 
rhere  wasn't  anything  then  to  drink  ? 

rhere  wasn't  anything  in  it,  because  there  wasn't  before  it  oame 
I  thought  if  I  had  been  sold  the  rest  had,  and  I  didn't  say 
;,  and  looked  just  as  happy  as  could  be.  I  said  nothing;  I  just 
B  hat  and  said  nothing;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  when  it 
►  me  that  night. 

3o  you  know  Robert  W.  Coleman  ?  t 

rhere  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Coleman  up  there. 
1  big,  portly  fellow,  who  claims  to  be  a  lawyer? 
rhere  was  a  big,  portly  fellow  there;  a  red  complexioned  fellow. 
;  will  ask  you  whether  he  had  his  room  with  you  or  the  Judge 
I  either  of  the  two  rooms  that  opened  with  each  other  ? 
EEe  had  a  room  with  me,  that  is,  he  claimed  he  had;  I  came  in 
id  found  him  in  bed  and  I  wouldn't  turn  him  out. 
A^as  that  every  night  ? 
^o,  sir;  he  was  in  there  two  nights;  in  the  room  there  that  I 

Pwo  nights  in  the  room  that  you  were  in  ? 

iTes. 

[Tiat  was  all  during  the  term  ? 

Phat  was  all.    The  first  night  that  the  Judge  came  there  he  did 

p  in  this  front  room,  the  first  night  that  he  came  there,  whjr  he 

had  been  up  to  Redwood  and  the  jury  was  out,  and  he  said  he 

ng  to  take  rest;  then  I  said  Judge,  you  take  this  private  room,  ^ 

ill  take  the  front  room,  so  that  if  there  is  any  running  in  and 

^on't  disturb  you  ;  so  the  Judge  went  into  that  room  and  I  staid 

Jut  after  the  first  night  he  always  slept  in  the  parlor? 

fes. 

Ind  you  in  the  other  room  ? 

fes,  after  that  he  slept  in  the  parlor,  and  I  in  the  other  room. 

Jow,  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  McPhail,  which  of  you  rose  up  first  in 

ning  you  or  the  Judge  ?        , 

.86 
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A.    I  did  every  morning. 

Q.    You  were  the  first  to  rise  every  morning  ? 

A.     I  was  the  first  to  get  up. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  in  what  condition  yon  found  Hi 
Judge  as  to  being  undressed  in  the  morning  when  you  eot  up  ? 

A.  Well,  one  morning  he  was  partlv  undressed;  he  had  his  coat  a| 
he  had  his  vest  and  pants  on  and  was  laying  on  top. 

Q.     Did  he  have  his  boots  off? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     What  morning  was  that? 

A.    That  was  Sunday  morning. 

Q.     How  was  it  every  morning,  Col.? 

A.    He  was  undressed  every  other  morning. 

Q.     He  was  undressed  and  under  the  cover  every  other  morning? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  He  didn't  say  that;  you  put  that  in  there;  k 
him  testify. 

Q.     Very  well,  answer? 

A.     He  was  undressed  and  partially  covered. 

Q.  So  I  understand  you  then,  that  it  is  not  a  fiEu;t  that  be  was  in  bic 
with  his  boots  on  any  of  these  nights  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  not  any  morning;  he  might  have  been  in  bed  wi|l 
his  boots  on  when  I  did  not  see  him,  but  he,  was  not  when  I  got  up  il 
the  morning.  He  was  in  bed  one  Sunday  morning  with  his  pants  aad 
ve^  on  ;  that  was  Sunday  morning;  he  waJs  in  bed  with  his  pants  9ai 
vest  on. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  went  out  that  Sandif 
morning  before  he  got  up  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  when  you  came  back  did  you  see  the  Judge? 

A.  Yes,  I  went  out  before  he  got  up;  he  was  asleep,  I  think,  oral 
least  he  appeared  to  be;  he  was  lying  as  though  he  was  sound  asle^ 
when  I  came  through  his  room. 

Q.     When  you  came  through  his  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  went  out,  perhaps  ten  minutes,  not  to  exceed  thai,  as) 
when  I  came  back 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  had  to  go  through  his  room,  when  ym 
left  yours;  you  couldn't  go  out  any  other  way  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  unless  I  jumped  out  of  the  window.  There  was  JH 
other  way  to  get  out  of  my  room  except  by  going  throush  hiti  poom. 

Q.  When  you  got  back  that  Sunday  morning  did  you  find  thi 
Judge  up. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.     He  was  standing  up  in  front  of  the  gku»  ^having  himaelf. 

Q.    Did  he  cut  himself?    A.     I  don't  know  ;  I  saw  nosigne  of  it 

Q.    Were  his  hands  or  nerves  steady  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  I  object  to  that;  he  can  give  has  oonditiMj 
don't  lead  him. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.    I  don't  wish  to  lead  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  you  certainly  do. 

Q.    WeU,  give  his  condition  ?    A.    I  can  explain  vhaA  I  tfaooaht 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  need  not  explain  what  yon  thoagfit ;  ^. 
plain  what  you  saw. 

The  Witness.    Well,  I  saw  him  shaving.  i 
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:  Manager  Dukn.    I  tiK)ught  that  would  be  all. 

e  Witness.    Shaving  himself  with  a  razor  ;  he  was  standing  up, 

vas  shaving  when  I  came  back. 

What  was  the  Judge's  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  that 
ing?      . 

B^  seemed  tb  be  sober  ;  he  stood  as  a  sober  man. 

Could  you  see  any  evidence  in  him,  at  that  time,  as  to  whether  or 
e  had  been  on  a  spree  the  night  before  ? 

I  could  not. 

You  couldn't  see  any  evidence  of  his  being  on  a  spree  the  night 

B? 

No,  sir,  I  could  not. 

I  will  ask  you  to  9tate  whether  you  saw  him  go  through  the  same 
rmance  as  to  shaving  on  Tuesday  morning? 

I  saw  him  shave  himself  Tuesday  morning  after  the  Sunday- 
was  the  morning  before  we  left  there  ? 

Yes. 

Yes;  I  saw  him  shave  himself  Tuesday  morning. 

Did  you  know  where  Mr.  Chapman's  room  was  ? 

I  did  not  .know  where  Mr.  Chapman's  room  was. 

This  was  Thursday  then,  the  first  day  the  court  was  held  at 
' ;  can  you  say  whether  or  not  the  Judges's  eyes  were  red  and  his 
lad  a  red  look  at  that  time? 

I  didn't  perceive  any  such  symptoms;  I  didn't  see  any  such 
►toms. 

I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  anything  in  his  actions, 
ay  or  hia  manner  that  was  different  from  what  it  usually  had  been? 

Not  from  what  it  usually  had  been  when  I  had  been  with  hinl. 

Natural,  was  it? 

Yes. 

It  was  testified  here  that  on  Friday  in  court  the  Judge's  eyes 
d  squinty,  and  that  he  couldn't  look  straight  ? 
.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  you  telling  here  what  has  been  testi- 
0;  I  insist  that  you  examine  the  witness  in  a  lawyer-like  manner, 
have  no  right  to  tell  him  what  has  been  testified  to  here;  you  are 
luch  of  a  lawyer  not  to  know  that. 

.  Arctander.  If  he  had  been  here  and  heard  the  testimony, 
i  I  not  have  the  right  to  ask  him  if  he  had  heard  it,  and  whether 
s  true? 

.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  but  you  have  no  right  to  tell  him  what  has 
testified  here. 

.  Arctandeb.    Very  well;  I* will  not  insist  on  it,  although  I  think 
right. 
,  Manager  Dunn.    You  are  not,  and  I  think  vou  should  know  it. 

I  will  ask  you  whether  on  Thursday,  Friday  or  Saturday  the 
b's  eyes  looked  squinty  ? 

Well,  not  that  I  know  of;  if  they  did  I  did  not  discover  it. 

You  may  state  whether  or  not  he  was  cock-eyed  that  day,  or  any 
)se  days  ? 

Well,  if  he  was  I  didn't  discover  it;  Friday  and  Saturday  I  was 
some  considerable  time;  and  if  there  was  I  did  not  discover  it. 

Well,  yflu  were  in  court  part  of  those  days? 

Yee,  I  w»8;  I  was  part  of  the  time  in  the  grand  jury  room  up 
^  and  p^rt  of  the  time  in  the  court  room, 
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Q.  Were  you  in  the  court  room  when  court  a4]ourned  for  supper  t 
first  night  ? 

A.    Thursday  night? 

Q.    Yes,  at  Tyler? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    State  whether  the  Judge  was  drunk  or  half  drunk  at  that  timel 

A.    Well,  I  don't  think  he  was,  any  part  drunk. 

Q.     Was  not  at  all  drunk? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not  think  so. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  recesses  during  tfa 
tenn  were  more  frequent  than  they  usually  are  in  Judge  Cox's  courtf 

A.  Well,  I  have  not  been  before  Judge  Cox  but  three  terms  since  1 
was  up  there,  and  there  was  not — well,  I  can't  remember  the  recess; 
think  in  the  forenoon  there  was  a  recess;  I  think  there  was  a  recess  i 
the  .forenoon;  I  am  very  positive  there  was  a  recess  in  the  forenoon,  ft 
after  it  was  called  the  grand  jury  didn't — I  mean  there  was  a  recess  tal 
en  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  was  a  recess  in  the  afternoon  or  na 
it  was  a  matter  I  hadn't  thought  of,  and  I  don't  remember  of  it;  in  fiu 
I  don't  remember  of  but  one  recess,  although  there  may  have  been  thrf 
in  the  afternoon;  I  don't  remember;  I  don't  remember  anything  aboii 
it;  there  may  have  been  three,  but  I  don't  remember  about  that, 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn, 

Q.    Colonel,  you  are  an  old  friend  of  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  a  personal  friend. 

.  Q.    Well,  you  feel  very  friendly,  don't  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  feel  very  friendly,  just  as  I  do  with  any  other  firieni 
with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  that  long. 

Q.     Don't  you  feel  more  than  ordinary  friendship  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.     Don't  feel  very  friendly  to  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  feel  any  more  friendly  to  Judge  Cox — I  think  I  fcfel  thi 
same  kind  of  a  feeling  towards  a  thousand  people  with  whom  I  am  a^ 
quainted. 

Q,    What  time  did  you  get  to  Tyler? 

A.    I  got  there  the  aay  before  he  did;  I  went  over  on  Tuesday. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  get  there  on  Tuesday  ? 

A.  I  got  there  Tuesday,  on  the  west-bound  train  ihai  geta  there,  I 
think,  at  2:40  or  2:45.  i 

Q.     You  were  the  county  attorney*? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  you  were  going  to  court? 

A.     Yes,  I  went  over  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.    Why  did  you  go  to  Tyler,  instead  of  Marshfield  ? 

A.  Because  I  would  have  to  get  off  at  Tyler;  I  can  go  witfain  foot 
miles  there,  and  if  I  went  the  other  way  I  would  have  twenty-five  te 
foot  it.  I  went  to  Tyler  because  that  was  the  nearest  station  to  git- 
off,  going  to  Marshfield.  < 

Q.     Is  Alta  Vista  west  of  Lake  Benton  ? 

A.     Alta  Vista  is  twenty-eight  miles  north  and  four  miles  east. 

Q.  Perhaps  I. mis-understand  the  geography;  on  what  road  is  AUi' 
Vista ;  any  r wlroad? 
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n  what  branch  is  it? 

n  that  we  call  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter;  the  Watertown  branch. 
t  i&  west;  you  would  come  down  to  Tracy  to  go  to  Tyler? 
came  down  to  Tracy  and  then  to  Tyler. 

on  come  down  on  the  main  line  to  Tracy,  and  then  up  on  the 
o  Tyler? 
es,  sir. 

bu  met  Judge  Cox  on  the  train? 

^ell,  it  was  perhaps  five  or  six  rods;  we  drove  up  as  close  as  we  do 
»m. 

^'hat  time  of  day  was  that? 

think  the  train  was  a  little  later  than  it  was  at  noon;  the  train 
here  a  little  after  two;  it  was  sometime  between  two  and  three, 
[ave  you  any  saloons  in  Tyler? 
es. 

[ad  you  taken  a  drink  or  two  that  morning? 
es* 

efore  you  met  the  Judge? 
es. 

idn't  you  have  a  bottle  in  your  pocket  that  night? 
o,  sir. 

ositive  about  that? 
es,  sir. 

s  perfectly  sober  as  ever? 

bout  as  I  usually  am  when  I  am  near  where  I  can  get  some;  I 
r  as  I  am  this  morning, 
ou  were?    A.    Yes. 

o  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hodgman  had  taken  a  drink  or  two 
'ning  ? 
do  not. 

!e  hadn't  drank  any  with  you  ? 
o,  sir. 

ow  many  drinks  had  you  that  morning  ? 
had  two;  I  had  one  before  breakfast  and  one  just  before  dinnte: 
1 1  had. 

^hat  did  you  drink?    A.    We  call  it  bug-juice  ;  I  don't  know 
s.     (Laughter.) 
ug-juice  ? 

bat  is  what  the  bar-room  keeper,  the  saloon  keeper  calls  it;  he 
bug-juice, 
retty  powerful  ? 

don't  know  as  I  can  explain  the  taste  of  it,  if  you  aint  a  m*in 
fiks  it. 

''ell,  is  it  powerful  in  its  effects  ? 
f^ell,  it  doesn't  have  a  very  serious  effect. 
;  does  not. 

•  did  not  on  me  at  any  rate.     (Laughter.) 
low  long    previous  to    your  meeting  the     Judge    had    you 
S  bug-juice  ? 

^ell,  it  was  three  hours  before  that, 
bat  was  just  before  dinner  you  took  the  last  bug-juice? 
es. 
nd  you  mftt  the  Judge  about  what  time  of  day  ? 
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A.    Well,  it  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

Q.    You  hadn't  had  any  after  dinner? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  hadn't  any. 

Q.    You  recollect  that  distinctly  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Qi    Who  went  with  you  besides  Mr.  Hodgman  ? 

A.  Why,  there  was  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Hodgman,  the  Judg< 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Whitney  that  rode  over  with  me. 

Q.    Five  of  you? 

A.     Yes,  there  were  five  of  us. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  on  the  probabilities  of  the  court  at  Marsh 
Tyler  that  you  were  going  over  to,  with  the  Judge  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Q.    You  did? 

A.  Not  the  probability  of  holding  court  at  Tyler,  but  the  pro 
of  a  boarding  house  at  Tyler. 

Q.    You  had  no  talk  at  all  about  accommodations  going  oven 

A.  Not  accommodations  for  court,  but  accommodations  foi 
ing. 

Q.    No,  I  mean  for  court? 

A.     No,  sir;  we  had  no  conversatioiu 

Q.     No  conversations? 

A.  None  whatever;  as  to  whether  the  court  would  be  held  at 
field  or  not,  we  had  no  conversation  whatever. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  understand  me.  Had  you  any  conv( 
with  the  Jtidge  going^  over  as  to  what  aocommodiations  there  ¥ 
holding  court  at  Tyler? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  had  none  whatever.  I  didn't  know  myself  w 
aceommdations  were. 

Q.    You  sat  in  the  seat  with  the  Judge  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  you  heard  all  that  was  said  in  the  buggy,  I  suppose' 

A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.     How  many  seats  were  there  in  the  buggy  ? 

A.     Two. 

Q.    Three  of  you  on  one  seat  and  two  on  the  other? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Was  there  three  on  the  seat  you  sat  on  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Who  sat  in  the  seat  with  you  and  the  Judge  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Whitney;  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  Mi 
ney,  and  I  think  Mr.  Seward  and  the  driver;  I  am  pretty  sure 
but  I  don't  say  positively,  I  know  that  I  sat  with  the  Judge  anc 
Mr.  Seward  or  Mr.  Whitney;  but  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Whitney. 

Q.     You  didn't  notice  Mr.  Whitney  have  any  bottle  with  him 

A.     I  think  not;  I  didn't  notice  any  bottle;  I  didn't  see  any  t 

Q.     Didn't  notice  any  liquor  at  all  in  the  buggy  ? 

A.     No  sir,  I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.    There  was  nothing  passed  around? 

A.     No,  sir,  nothing  in  it  or  on  top  of  it. 

Q.    What  did  you  talk  about  with  the  Judge  going  there? 

A.  We  talked  some  about  Indian  fighting,  and  we  talked  sot 
about  what  I  was  doing,  how  many  calves  I  had  and  what  I  w8 
with  farming  and  bow  I  got  along,  and  then  he  said  be  woid4  Uk 
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edwood  about  an  old  case  that  had  been  in  court  before  I  left, 

xAd  me  that  that  case  had  just  got  shut  off  the  calander  down 

id  he  said  he  met  Judge  Baldwin,  and  spoke  of  a  good  many 

tances  that  I  had  at  Redwood. 

'ou  hadn't  seen  the  Judge  forborne  time. 

hadn't  seen  him, — ^it  had   been  I  think, — it  was  in  December  or 
before  that  that  I  saw  him  once  before  in  Redwood;  it  was  Pe- 

or  January;  I  don't  remember;  I  hadn't  seen  him — ^it  was  be- 

blockade,  as  we  call  it;  I  hadn't  seen  him  that  season  at  all. 

k^ell,  you  got  up  to  Marshfifeld,  you  say  ? 

es. 

.nd  went  up  into  the  court  room  ? 

'es. 

nd  the  first  thing  the  Judge  asked  the  clerk  was  what  amount  of 

I  there  was  ? 

i^hat  amount  of  business,  or  is  there  likely  to  be  an^  amount? 

)mething  he  asked  the  cle^  about  the  amount  of  business. 

ou  couldn't  pretend  to  remember  what  the  derk  said  abpiot 

rot  the  precise  words. 

omething  about  the  business  of  the  court? 
'es,  but  the  exact  words  I  don't  pretend  to. 
/e\\,  do  you  recollect  anything  else  that  was  said  in  court  at 
e? 

'es,  I  do  recollect  positively  of  his  asking  him  then  about  ike 
to  Lake  Benton,  and  also  the  distance  to  Tyler. 
>o  you  recollect  anything  else  that  was  said  ? 
recollect  his  asking  him  that  the  first  thing;  he  ask^  him  thai 
s  the  accommodation  for  jury  rooms, 
►o  you  recollect  anything  else  that  was  said  ? 
recollect  of  his  telling  the  clerk  to  make  an  ordar  transferring 
t,  together  with  all  the  records;  to  make  out  a  special  venire  for 
jury,  and  to  make  the  papers  returnable  to  Tyler;  I   recoUeet 
Jting  the  deputy -sheriff  to  cry  the  adjournment, 
►o  you  recollect  anything  else  that  was  done  or  said  ? 
'hen  I  xeoollect  a  good  d^al,  pretty  soon  After  that,  that  wsm  done 


.♦    *• 


hat  was  by  other  parties  than  the  Judge  ?  * '    * 

es,  sir.  »  .  ^       *  ^ 

a  court  ?  ■   • 

i^ell,  it  was  in  the  room,  in  the  samie  room. 

fter  the  court  adjourned  ?  '        ^ ' 

^^ell,  there  was  some  considerable  talking  and  iu»ee  before  tbe  .  « 

ried  the  adjournment.  \  •  * 

k^hat  was  that  ?  *  *  •      ; 

i^ell,  there  was  some  swearing,  and  some  damning  one  thing aaui  *'  .    •    * 

mning  another,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  a  tnaogudar  jaw  fight 

tetween  whom  ?  T    *• 

here  was  three  localities  there;  there  was  Marshfield, — thfigr  •        ^,\ 

little ;  Lake  Benton  swore  a  good  deal  more  ;  the  Tyler  folks  •  ^  > 

laughed,  and  swore  a  little  too.    (Laughter.)    It  would  be  u»-  .;  •    * 

IThat,  did  the  Tyler  folks  swear  to  ?  •      ' 

heard  some  of  them  swearing  back,  ttb  the  oAm  Idlonv.    Yen  •  ** 

m  * 
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have  had  your  share,— you  have  had  yours, — ^and  I  didn't  do  i1^ — ftad 
didn't  do  it, — everyone  said  ;  you  didn't  do  it, — and  I  didn't  do  it; — tft 
adjournoient  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  an  argument;  they  wanted  to  find  wi 
was  father  of  that  movement;  they  were  trying  to  lay  it  on  tosomebod 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Judge,  but  it  was  the  general  maBS, — a  po 
Wow, — it  was  a  kind  of  an  argument.  i 

Q.    The  Judge  didn't  say  a  word  during  all  this  melee  ? 

A.     What  is  that? 

Q.     When  they  were  trying  to  find  the  parentage  of  this  orphan  ? 

A,     No,  sir;  he  didn't  say  a  word. 

Q.     But  he  was  willing  to  father  it  ?  ! 

A.  I  didn't  ask  him  whether  he  was  or  not;  and  I  couldnt  tell  fin 
his  expression.  Well,  he  was  kind  of  fatherly,  too;  he  looked  as  thoiii 
he  might  take  an  adjournment  on  himself  [laughter;]  I  suppose  he  wo«^ 
have  to  do  it  because  I  don't  think  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  anyboA 

Q.  Then  there  was  considerable  talk  about  it,  and  the  next  th^ 
you  went  over  to  Tvler,  did  you  ?  I 

A.  I  went  right  back  in  the  same  conveyance,  and  the  same  croud 
the  same  five  of  us,  rode  back  in  the  same  conveyance  back  to  TjM 
that  night.  J 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  ask  the  sheriff  or  clerk  then  what  accomodatiop 
there  were  at  Tvler  for  court? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.    Nor  what  there  was  at  Lake  Benton  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.    There  never  had  been  court  held  at  Liake  Benton  ? 

A.    Never  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.    Marshfield  was  the  county  seat  of  your  county,  wasn't  it  ?  j 

A.    Supposed  to  be  at  that  time.  '  -j 

Q.  Where  the  court  ought  to  have  been  held  and  the  jury  sm^ 
moned,  at  Marshfield  ? 

A.    There  had  been  no  venire  made  for  a  jury  at  this  time.  i 

Q.    Neither  grand  nor  petit  jury  ?  J 

A.  No  jury  drawn;  it  was  the  first  regular  term  of  court  that  had  ent 
been  held  in  our  county.  J 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  jury  drawn  at  all,  either  grand  or  pdl 
jury?  1 

A.    There  was  neither  grand  or  petit  jury,  only  by  special  venire.      ■ 

Q.     Neither  jury  had  been  summoned  ? 

A.     Neither  jury  had  been  summoned  at  that  time. 

Q.    Well,  you  got  down  to  Tyler  and  he  was  perfectly  sober  ?  , 

A.    Just  as  sober  as  he  was  when  he  started. 

Q.     And  that  night  you  and  he  drank  a  little  bottle  of  beer  ? 

A.  No;  it  was  not  a  little  bottle;  it  was  an  ordinary  sized  bottel 
We  didn't  send  for  a  little  bottle.  [Laughter.]  I  sent  an  order  for  dMJ 
beer  myself.  I 

Q.     Does  the  landlord  keep  beer  to  sell  there  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  know  of;  I  never  knew  him  to  have  beer  to  sell 
never  heard  of  it. 

Q.     He  brought  it  to  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  the  Judge  kind  of  ate  his  beer  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you  drank  yours  ? 
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I  drinked  mine.  **"   . 

And  that  was  all  you  drank  that  night  ?  -  / 

That  was  all  the  J  udge  had  drank.  • 

You  drank  outside,  did  you  ? 

No;  I  drank  inside  of  the  saloon.    I  was  inaide  of  the  salpon  ^at  ••'    " 

<  •    *  ♦ 
Well,  you  got  pretty  happy  that  night? 
About  as  usual. 

Yes;  I  mean  pretty  happy  for  you  when  you  are  in  court? 
Well,  I  am  as  happy  when  I  am  on  my  ranch  as  when  I  am  in  *"  • 

I  am  a  man  that  does  not  borrow  much  grief  anyhow.  • 

Well,  the  next  morning, — how  was  the  Judge  the  next  morning  ?  .        . 

Perfectly  sober. 
Perfectly  sober? 

He  was;  I  am  pretty  positive  he  was,  because  he  did  not  have  *  '  • . 

ng  after  he  went  to  bed. 
How  do  you  know  that? 

Because  he  went  to  the  room,  next  to  the  room  selected  for  me, 
^body  went  in  there  unless  they  went  about  fifteen  minutes  after  \    -  ■ 

it  to  bed.  *    • 

Well,  you  went  out  to  the  saloon? 
Yes,  sir. 

How  long  were  you  out?  ^'      ^  , 

Well,  I  was  not  out  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  the  fieurthest.  * 

And  then  you  went  back  again? 

Yes,  sir.    "  *    •   ^  . 

And  then  how  long  were  you  out  that  time? 

No;  I  went  back  to  the  room;  I  did  not  go  out  of  the  room  myself  ^r  * 

ore  that  night.  ^  *  ^  .  ' 

What  time  of  night  was  this?  *      ''  .^ 

Itiwas  not  10  o'clock  that  night. 

Then  you  retired?  ,   ' 

I  stayed  there;  the  sheriff  came  in,  and  he  talked  with  me  about  '         '^ 

^,  about  the  business  of  the  court.     I  took  the  Judge's  room  that  •*  .  V 

aud  I  sat  and  talked  with  men  about  the  business  of  the  court;  I  •      .    -  •' 

that  my  room,  and  sat  there  and  talked  of  the  business  of  the 

/.    • 
Until  what  time? 

Well,  until,  perhaps,  it  was  pretty  near  midnight.  //    '  •^ 

Nobody  but  you  and  the  sheriff? 

No,  there  was  half  a  dozen  that  came  in  there  befc^  ,t^t  ,jti9ke;  ,  . 

hat  came  into  the  room.  ♦ 

Had  nothinc  to  drink  that  night?  •    :  •  '  " 

No,  sir;  we  did  not  there  that  night.  ,  *^       ; 

•Now,  the  next  nwrning  the  court  opened  in  Tyler?  ^'  •       ;    , 

Yes. 

What  time  did  it  open  ?  - .    - 

Well,  it  opened  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  '. 

Do  you , know  whether  the  Judge  had  any  tiding  to  c^nk  that  ^**'. 

^K?  '-  1 


Did  he?    A.    Yes.  •            •• 

He  drank  with  you  that  morning?  ',•    . 

Yes.  .    ; 

187  r-         T   .         \ 
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Q.    Where  did  you  drink  ? 

A.     Up  in  my  room. 

Q.     What  did  you  drink  that  morning  ? 

A.    It  was  iust  the  same  as  I  got  over  to  the  saloon. 

Q.     It  was  bug-juice  ? 

A.    Bung-juice. 

Q.    The  Judge  and  you  had  some  bug-juice? 

A.     The  Judge  and  I  had  some  that  morning,  and  Mr.  Whita 

Q.     About  how  much  bug-juice  did  you  take  that  morning? 

A.    Well,  the  three  of  us,  we  didn't  take  the  third  of  a  pint, 

Q.    That  was  all  you  had  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  that  enough  ? 

A.    Well,  we  made  it  do  [laughter.] 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  it,  Colonel,  that  you  had  1 
of  a  pint  ? 

A.     Well,  it  was  a  little  after  sun-up. 

Q.     And  then  what  became  of  the  Judge? 

A.  Well,  he  shaved  himself  that  morning  and  we  stayed  up 
the  room,  and  he  was- talking  to  me  about  the  business  until  ' 
down  to  breakfast. 

Q.     Any  more  bug-juice  ?  * 

A.     Not  another  bit  [laughter.] 

Q.     No  more  ?    A.     Not  a  partile. 

Q.    After  breakfast  did  you  have  any  more  bug-juice  ? 

A.     Not  a  bit. 

Q.    And  you  were  with  the  Judge  all  the  time  ? 

A.     I  wios  with  him  until  the  court  opened. 

Q.     So  you  were  right  with  him  and  knew  whether  he  had  oi 

A.     I  went  down  with  him  to  breakfast. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  didn't  have  any  more  of  this  bug-juice 
that  morning? 

A.     No,  sir;  we  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  have  anything  else  to  drink  that  was  not  bug.ju 

A.     We  had  coffee  at  breakfast. 

Q.     I  mean  intoxicating  ? 

A.  We  had  no  spiritous  or  fermented  liquors;  we  had  not 
cept  what  we  got  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Q.     That  wasn't  spiritous  liquors,  was  it? 

A.  Well,  we  called  it  coffee;  the  landlord  there  makes  a  fa 
for  as  far  west  as  that.     [Laughter.] 

Q.     I  mean  spiritous  liquors? 

A.  I  said  we  had  no  kind  of  drink  at  all;  only  what  was  sc 
table  for  breakfast. 

Q.  And  you  were  with  the  Judge  after  that;  he  didn't  escj 
sight  after  that  ? 

A.     No,  sir, 

Q.     You  stuck  right  close  to  him  ? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  stick  to  him,  but  I  was  close  to  him;  we  w^ 
ing  about  the  business  of  the  court  some. 

Q.     I  mean  after  breakfast  ? 

A.    Well,  it  was  a  little  time  after  breakfast,  and  we  went 
the  court-room. 

Q.    Did  you  stop  on  the  way  going  to  the  court-room  ? 
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[  think  we  did  two  or  three  times. 
Where  did  you  stop  ? 
Right  on  the  street. 
Stop  in  any  saloon  ? 

^o;  we  went  on  the  other  side  from  where  the  saloon  was.     We 
1  the  side  from  where  the  hotel  was.     [Laughter.] 
Kept  away  from  the  saloon  ? 

[t  was  the  nearest  way  without  going  over  to  the  saloon;  the 
is  opposite;  the  court-room  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  a& 
el;  and  the  saloon  was  on  the  other  side. 
STou  took  a  recess  that  morning? 

[  am  pretty  sure  there  was  a  recess  after  the  court  was  called;  I 
tty  positive  there  was  a  recess. 

Phe  Judge  was  reasonably  sober  that  morning,  was  he  ? 
He  was  reasonably  sober;  I  think  he  was. 
iVell,  you  didn't  go  into  the  saloon  at  recess,  with  the  Judge  ? 
S^o,  sir. 

!^or  yourself  either  ?    A.    No,  sir. 
^or  at  the  noon  recess  ?    A.     I  did,  at  noon. 
iTou  took  something  more  to  drink  ? 
^es. 

Did  the  Judge  go  with  you  ? 
No,  sir. 

ifou  didn't  see  him  in  the  saloon  ? 
Soy  sir;  I  didn't  see  him  in  the  saloon, 
^or  during  the  term  of  court? 

[  never  saw  him  in  the  saloon  during  that  whole  term. 
Oidn't  you  go  in  there  when  the  Judge  and  the  grand  jury  went 
took  a  drink? 
[  did  not. 

Don't  you  recollect  that  fact,  how  the  grand  jury  complimented 
ge,  and  he  invited  them  all  over  to  take  a  drink  ? 
[  did  not  hear  him  invite  them  to  go  over.     I  was  going  up  town 
card  two  of  the  grand  jury  say  that  there  was  some  lemonade 
ere. 

U  the  Judge's  expense  ? 

[le  said  there  was  some  lemonade  over  there,  that  "the  Judge  haa 
[  you  some  lemonade." 
Did  vou  go  over  and  get  some  of  it  ? 

[  didn't  go  over  then;  I  was  engaged  at  something  else.  I  went 
le  hotel,  and  after  awhile  I  came  to  the  saloon;  there  was  a  few  of 
id  jury  there,  but  the  grand  jury  didn't  come  up  there  in  a  body; 
d  dispersed  then  and  were  scattered  around;  I  went  up  to  the 
nd  then  I  came  over;  went  across  from  the  hotel  to  the  saloon, 
Judge  was  not  in  there. 
le  had  been  in  there,  you  understand? 

*^o,  sir;  I  never  heard  that  he  had  been  in  there  until  I  come 
St.  Paul. 

fou  never  heard  he  had  been  in  there  ? 

'.  never  heard  it  till  I  came  to  St.  Paul;  that  is  positive;  I  never 
;  until  I  came  here  to  St.  Paul;  I  don't  say  that  he  didn't  go,  but 
didn't  see  him,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  until  I  came  here  to  St. 
never  did. 

^ow,  that  night,  Colonel,  what  was  the  performance  at  the  hotel 
;ht? 
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A.    Thursday  night? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    Well,  Thursday  night  there  was  some  playing  on  an  otgftn,  i 

singing  done  in  a  kind  of  a  parlor  below,  until  I  think  it  must  hme  bM 

10  or  11  o'clock  until  I  left,  and  several  of  them  were  in  there,   soan 

:  on  the  organ  and  some  singing ;  that  was  in  the  parlor  of  tkl 

That  was  when  the  hat  went  round  ? 
No,  that  was  not  the  time  when  the  hat  went  around. 
That  was  down  below  ? 

This  was  down  below,  and  I  was  down  below  when  the  hat  vMrf 
around  ;  it  was  the  same  room,  but  not  the  same  time. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  to  drink  in  there  when  they  were  pkiyiag  d 
singing? 

A.     I  didn't  see  anything  to  drink  in  there. 

Q.    The  Judge  was  perfectly  sober  at  that  time? 

A.    I  think  he  was  ;  I  didn't  see  any  indications  of  drink. 

Q.    No  indication  at  that  time  ?    A.    I  saw  none. 

Q.     Now,  which  room  did  the  Judge  sleep  in  that  night? 

A.    That  night  the  Judge  slept  in  his  own  room. 

Q.     Who  slept  with  him  ? 

A.    A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Whitney. 

Q.    What  was  going  on  in  the  meantime  that  night? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  stop  any  Thursday  night ;  I  went  through  to  dif 
room  when  I  first  went  up,  and  I  don't  know  what  was  going  on  Thalia 
day  night. 

^.    In  the  parlor?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  didn't  come  out  of  your  room  to  get  there? 

A.     I  didn't  go  in  there ;  I  saw  there  were  people  in  there.  \ 

Q,    You  had  nothing  to  drink  that  night  ? 

A.  I  didn't,  either  in  my  room  or  in  the  saloon  there  ;  I  went  to  a^ 
room  and  was  exannning  the  statute  and  a  copy  of  Wharton's  Precedtal^ 
of  Indictments  that  I  was  looking  over,  and  getting  prepared  for  soflid 
business  ;  I  went  into  my  room  and  that  is  what  I  was  aoinsthat  nifM 

Q.  How  was  it  the  next  morning  ;  you  got  up  and  found  the  Ju^M 
in  bed  all  right  didn't  you  ?  | 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  get  up  ?  a 

A.  Just  about  sun-up;  sun-up  on  Thursday  morning  or  Friday  mow 
it»g.  I 

Q.    The  Judge  was  in  bed  that  time  ?    A.    Yes, 

Q-     And  seemed  to  be  all  right  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     You  examined  to  see. 

A.    I  didn't  examine,  except  to  see  there  were  two  of  them  in  bed* 

Q.    You  went  out,  and  when  you  came  back  was  the  Judge  up? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  was  not  up  when  I  came  back  Friday  momii^. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  he  had  anything  to"  drink  that  roortiingff 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     You  went  and  took  a  drink  with  him  that  morning  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  he  took  a  drink  with  me  that  morning. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean,  that  you  paid  for  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  paid  for  it. 

Q.    Where  did  you  get  that? 

A.    I  w0nt  over  to  the  saloon,  $md  brought  it  to  la  tils 
_        flask  that  I  had  the  other  morning.  ^         I 
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iToQ  went  and  brought  the  flask  over  ? 

[t  was  the  same  one  that  I  had  brought  in  the  first  morning. 

iVell,  you  had  eot  it  filled  again  ? 

)h,  yes;  I  wouldn't  have  brought  it  without  it. 

rhe  same  flask? 

ifes;  it  had  been  re-filled. 

Another  allowance  of  juice  in  it  ? 

t  was  re-loaded  as  we  call  it. 

Lnd  there  was  only  about  the  third  of  a  pint? 

rhat  was  all. 

Vho  drank  it  ? 

Veil,  there  was  Mr.  Whitney,  and  the  Judge,  and  myself,  tfAd 

dgman;  we  had  one  more  on  us  that  morning. 

Lnd  you  finished  and  drank  it  all  up  ? 

i'inished  the  contents.    We  saved  the  flask. 

fou  are  sure  you  saved  the  flask;  you  didn't  take  that  down? 

fes;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

i'hat  was  before  breakfast,  was  it.  Colonel  ? 

fes. 

?hat  was  before  breakfast  ?    A.     Yes. 

Lfter  breakfast,  how  much  did  you  drink  ? 

didn't  drink  any  after  breakfast  that  ^Friday. 
Mdn't  the  Judgd  drink  any  ? 
^ot  that  I  saw. 
fou  were  right  with  him? 
^o,  sir;  I  was  not. 
fou  left  him  then? 

went  back  and  that  was  Friday — Friday  I  was  busiest  6f  any 
h  the  grand  jury  and  other  business. 
Lnd  you  weren't  in  court  very  much  Friday? 

was  in  there  over  half  the  time, 
fou  weren't  in  there  when  court  opened? 
fes,  I  was  in  there  when  court  opened. 

Lnd  stayed  there  a  little  while  and  then  went  down  to  the  grand 
>m. 

stayed  in  there  a  little  while  and  the  deputy  sheriff'  notified  me 
jy  wanted  me  in  the  grand  jury  room  and  then  I  went  up  to  the 
ary  room. 

Lnd  you  don't  know  what  the  Judge  did  at  the  recess  or  any  of 
sses? 
^o,  sir. 

low  was  it  about  Friday  night? 

Veil,  Friday  night  we  had  another  jubilee;  folks  down  stairs  had 
sing;  and  a  lot  of  them  gathered  aown  stairs  and  sang  and  play- 
1  organ  down  there  until  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  eleven 
perhaps  and  then  I  went  up,  first  Thursday  or  Friday  night,  and 
vent  up,  there  was  quite  a  crowd  came  uj)  into  the  Judge's  room; 
re  up  there  until  I  went  up  to  bed  again;  I  went  and  laid  down, 
n  I  got  up  and  came  out  into  the  Judge's  room,  and  there  was 
crowd  there  that  night. 
)id  you  dress  yourself  when  you  went  out? 
Jot  when  I  first  went  out,  but  when  I  saw  it  was  company  then 
\wk  and  put  on  my  pants. 
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Q.    They  were  having  quite  a  hilarous  time,  were  they  not, 
Judge's  room  that  night? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  they  were  having  quite  a  little  time. 
Q.     Did  you  see  anybody  drink  there? 
A.     Friday  night? 
Q.    Yes. 
-  A.    Yes,  I  did;  I  think  I  did,  I  am  pretty  sure  I  did. 

Q.     What  was  it  that  night? 
A.     That  was*  beer  that  night. 

Q.    Bottled  beer;  how  many  bottles  did  you  see  that  night? 
A.    Two. 

Q.    For  how  many  of  you  ? 

A.    They  didn't  fetch  in  the  beer  when  the  great  crowd  was  in 
the  principal  ones  had  dispersed;  I  think  there  were  six  or  seven  ii 
'\  when  the  beer  was  opened. 

'         -  •    ;  Q.    The  Judge  was  there  ? 

'      *         1  A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  he  drank  any  or  not  ? 

*  .  A.    I  do  not  know;  I  couldn't  swear  whether  he  did  or  did  no1 

any. 

Q.    What  is  your  best  impression  ? 
I  A.     I  took  it  aa  a  natural  consequence  that  he  would,  [lai 

•  ,  *  but  I  don't  remember  of  having  noticed  it;  I  don't  know  whether 

or  not;  I  couldn't  swear  whether  he  did  or  not;  but  he  was  there. 
♦  "j  Q.     Your  best  impression  is  that  he  did  ? 

i^  A.     I  take  it  as  a  natural   consequence;  well,  it  is  not  from  a 

I  pressionon  me,  only  I  thought  it  would  be  a  natural  consequenc( 

^  J  was  with  the  crowd. 

'  ^         '  Q.     Well  how  long  did  you  keep  up  that  hilarity  ? 

^     ,    •  A.     I  don't  know  as  I   understand  the  term   exactly;  what  < 

'    J  mean  by  keeping  up  the  hilarity  ? 

.        .      •"I      '  Q.     I'he  festivities  of  the  occasion? 

j»       ^,  ^1  A.     Well,  we  called  it  a  jubilee. 

#  *  l|  Q.     Well  some  of  the  witnesses  called  it  a  pic-nic. 

*       rJ  A.    Well,  I  don't  know  what  they  called  it;  we  have  different 

*.    t!  for  the  same  subjects. 

Q.    You  called  it  a  jubilee  ? 
,  A.    That  is  what  they  called  it;  I  just  let  it  alone  as  near  as  ] 

and  I  was  more  of  a  looker  on,  [laughter.] 
Q.     Why  did  you  let  it  alone  ? 

A.    Because  they  said  they  were  going  to  crucify  me.  [laughter 
Q.     Who  was  going  to  do  that  ? 
^    .  A.     W^hvthe  whole  crowd  I  think,  was  going  to  crucify  me;  th( 

.  '     •    ♦  they  would. 

t|  Q.    They  were  tight, weren't  they  ?  They  weren't  in  their  right 

A.     I  can't  tell  whether 'they  were  or  not. 
Q.     Did  they  act  perfectly  sober? 

A.     They  acted  somewhat  like  you    see    this    body    here 
[laughter]  that  was  something  of  the  actions  of  the  crowd. 

Q.     Well,  you  are  not  so  afraid  of  the  gentlemen  here,  that  y 
going  to  run  away  from  them  and  leave  them  ? 
A.     No,  I  didn't  run  away  from  them. 

Q,     Well,  you  Said  you  did;  you  said  you  left  them  and  left  it 
A,    I  said  I  let  them  alone;  I  didn't  say  that  I  left  the  ro< 
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intend  to  be  so  understood;  you  asked  me  what  I  done,  and  I  '^'^  / 

just  let  them  alone.     I  meant  to  be  understood  that  I  let  the 

alone;  I  didn't  go  away  from  them  at  all.  » 

Well,  they  acted  something  like  this  crowd  ? 

Well,  they  laughed. 

Do  you  think  they  were  as  sober  as  these  gentlemen  here,  these 

»rs? 

Well,  I  do  not  know — I  don't  see  any  here  that  I  could  say 

•like  they  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

How  aboutthose  gentlemen  there  ? 

Well,  I  should  think  the  great  majority   at  that  time  was  not 

more  under  influence  than  the  majority  here  to-day;  the  majority 

b  crowd  or  the  majority  of  this. 

How  was  it  later  on  ?  ^    * 

Well,  later  on  there  was  two  bottles  of  beer  drinked  before  I  went 

That  was  all  that  was  drank  ? 

That  was  all  I  seen  them  have  that  night;  you  understand  that  *  *    ' 

riday  night. 

Well,  up  to  the  time  when  they  got  the  two  bottles  of  beer  they 

*ed  perfectly  sober  ? 

Well,  I  had  left  the  crowd  below,  and  they  were  singing  and 

g  on  the  organ  and  some  singing,  and  there  was  a  crowd  down 

md  I  went  up.  '* 

Well,  had  they  been  drinking  any  ?  "        , 

I  hadn't  seen  any;  none  in  there  at  all.  % 

Well,  when  they  got  up  stairs  you  say 

I  didn't  see  them  drink  any  up  stairs.  .  • 

You  don't  think  there  was  anything  drank  there  at  at  all  ? 
Not  when  they  came  up  there  was  not,  but  afterwards  there  was. 
The  two  bottles  of  beer? 
I  know  there  was  that  much  ? 

That  is  all  you  know  ?  ,  ' 

Yes,  but  I  didn't  stay  up  that  night  with  them. 
Well,  you  slept  right  in  the  next  room  ? 
Yes. 

Well,  did  you  hear  any  sounds  of  revelry  in  that  room  ? 
Once  in  a   while  I    would  hear  them  and  laugh;  when  I  went 
le  room  that  niglit,  why  there  was — I  left  a  party  up —  •/ 

In  the  Judge's  room  ?  • 

Yes,  in  the  Judge's  room;  that  was  Friday  night 

What  were  they  doing;  playing  cards?  m 

Yes.  .    . 

What  were  they  playing?  ^» 

Well,  they  were  playing  cards.  "^^  * 

What  kind  of  a  game  ?  «  *     . 

I  couldn't  tell  you  to  save  my  life,  for  I  don't  know  one  game 
is  from  another.     I  don't  know  what  they  were  playing. 
They  wem't  playing  for  money? 

I  didn't  see  any  money,  but  I  understand  that  they  played  for 
two  bottles  of  beer;    I  bad    that  impression,  they  played  for  two  > 

9  of  beer.  .  • 

That  was  simply  an  impression  ? 
That  is  the  impression;  my  impression  was  they  played  for  them,  .    i 
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because  when  they  quit  there,  they  played  awhile  and  they  q 
then  they  opened  the  beer,  and  after  that  wa^  drank  I  tbougt 
got  about  all  I  could  get  out  of  them,  bo  I  left. 

Q.     Was  the  beer  brought  up  when  you  we«e  tlstere? 

A.     I  don't  know  who  bought  the  beer. 

Q.     You  don't  know  how  much  beer  there  was  ? 

A.     No,  sir! 

Q.    And  all  you  saw  was  two  bottles  ? 

A.     That  is  all  I  saw. 

Ci.    You  don't  know  how  much  beer  was  there?    A.     No,  si] 

Q.     Where  was  the  beer  produced  from  when  you  got  througl 

A.  There  was  a  table  setting  somewhat  like  that,  [indicating 
was  brought  out  from  the  corner,  and  after  they  had  played, — :tl 
two  bottles  sitting  there. 

Q.     And  you  saw  them  before  they  opened  them? 

A.  I  saw  them  before  they  opened  them,  but  I  didn't  see  th 
til  after  the  game  was  out. 

Q.     Who  opened  the  bottles  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  Mr.  Apfeld  who  opened  the  bottle? 

Q.    The  saloon-keeper  ?    A.     He  was  in  there. 

Q.     Playing  cards  ? 

A.     Ye^,  sir;  he  was  playing. 

Q.     Was  the  Judge  playing  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  how  late  did  you  hear  that  performance,  Col. ;  you 
the  next  room  ;  how  late  in  the  night  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

A.  Oh,  it  was  after,  quite  a  whUe  after  midAight.  Well,  it  w 
midnight  before  I 

Q.     Before  you  left? 

A.    Before  I  left  that  room. 

Q,     And  you  don't  know  how  late  they  kept  it  up? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  know  how  late  they  kept  it  up. 

Q.    Well,  you  got  up  the  first  next  morning,  Saturday  momi] 

A.    Yes 

Q.     And  they  were  all  slumbering  in  the  other  room? 

A.  No,  they  weren't  all;  there  was  none  in  the  other  roopi  tbj 
ing,  but  the  Judge  and  Mr.  Whitney;  they  were  in  there  the  nes 
ing. 

Q.     Who  slept  with  you  that  night,  Mr.  Coleman  ? 

A.  Mr.  Coleman  slept  with  me.  I  think  it  was  Thursday  ni 
and  Saturday  night, — No,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Coleman  .slept  v 
Saturday  night. 

Q.     Who  else  slept  with  you  the  other  nights  ? 

A.    One  night  Mr.  Charles  Butts  slept  with  me. 

Q.     And  who  else  ? 

A.    That  was  all. 

Q.    Was  there  at  no  time  but  two  of  you  in  that  bed  ? 

A.  Well,  one  time,  when  I  invited  Chas.  Butts  to  stay  with  n 
we  went  inth^e  Mr.  Coleman  was  in  the  bed;  we  found  him  in  t] 
room;  it  was  too  late  and  then  all  three  of  us  slept  in  that  bed. 

Q.     Well,  Coleman  had  no  right  there  ? 

A.     He  had  no  permission  from  me,  and  the  landlord  said  1m 
any  from  him;  I  asked  the  landlord  and  he  said  he  hadn't givenh 
and  he  hadn't  any  from  me. 
i  .Q.    Well,  did  you  know  where  Colemigi's  bedwas  ? 
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[  never  knew  he  had  a  bed.  (laughter.) 
Well,  he  roomed  with  you  ? 
Yes. 

fVnd  he  occupied  the  bed  with  you  ? 
Ye&y  a  good  big  share  of  it  then,  (laughter.) 
rhis  Saturday  morning;  did  you  drink  that  morning  ? 
No,  sir;  Saturday  morning  the  Judge  and  I  didn't  drink  together. 
Didn't  have  a  drink  ? 
N^o  sir,  not  Saturday  morning. 

YovL  didn't  have  a  flask  loaded  and  brought  in  Saturday  morning? 
N[o,  sir;  I  didn't  do  that  Saturday  morning. 
Did  the  Judge  drink  any  time  with  you  during  Saturday  morning? 
^o  sir,  he  didn't  drink  any  time  with  me  Saturday, 
ifou  don't  know  whether  he  drank  with  anybody  ? 
[  didn't  see  him  drink  with  anybody. 

iVell,  Saturday  night  was  the  night  when  they  passed  around  the 
IS  it  not  ? 

Saturday  night  they  passed  around  the  hat;  that  was  down  stairs. 
That  was  down  stairs  ?  « 

y'esffir. 

^d  you  say  that  before  it  got  to  the  Judge  it  was  always  empty? 
It  was  empty. 

rhey  passed  it  more  than  once,  didnt  they  ?  ■*. 

Not  that  I  saw;  I  did'nt  see  it  but  once, 
[t  was  empty  when  it  got  to  you  ? 
No,  sir. 

if ou  didn't  make  any  move  of  that  kind  ? 

No,  I  thought  some  fellow  might  have  took  it  the  same  way"! 
Laughter.] 

Everybody  thought  by  your  actions  that  you  took  a  drink  ? 
I  don't  know  what  they  thought. 
Did  the  Judge  put  it  up  to  his  mouth  ? 
Ee  took  and  looked  at  the  hat  the  same  as  the  others, 
rhe  same  as  all  of  you  ? 

A.bout  the  same  as  we  all  did;  I  noticed  that  thev  looked  higher 
re"  they  came  toward  us,  they  could  see  higher;  I  noticed  that  of 
f  them,  just  after  passing  me — I  looked  at  one  particular  man  and 
that  he  didn't  turn  the  hat  up;  that  look  satisfied  him.  ^^ 

Maybe  he  was  a  temperance  man. 

He  might  have  been;  I  couldn't  say  whether  he  was  or  not. 
YovL  didn't  suggest  to  the  Judge  that  it  was  empty,  did  you? 
No,  sir;  I  did  not;  I  didn't  even  wink  toward  him;  I  was  watch- 
lee  what  he  would  do  and  made  no  suggestions  at  all. 

ft^ell,  the  next  morning  afier  that,  Sunday  morning,  you  got  up  ^  *♦ 

ind  the  Judge  was  not  undressed  ?  • ' 

Yes. 

He  was  on  top  of  the  bed  ? 
Yea. 

Without  any  clothes  on  him  ? 
Well,  he  had  his  pants  and  vest  on. 

[  mean  bed  clothes  ?  *  , 

Yes,  he  was  on  top  of  the  bed. 
Who  was  on  top  of  the  bed  with  him  ? 
rhere  was  no  one  on  top  of  the  bed  with  him. 
188  /  r-  T  > 
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;  Q.     That  was  about  sun-up  that  you  got  up  ? 

.j  A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  yuu  were  gone  about  ten  minutes? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  think  I  was  gone  to  exceed  ten  minutefi. 

Q.     You  came  back?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  found  the  Judge  shaving  himself? 

A.     Well,  he  was  standing  up  shaving  himself  when  I  came  b 

Q.  Did  he  have  the  razor  in  his  hand  when  he  came  bacl 
lather  brush  ? 

A.  Well,  he  had  the  razor  ;  his  face  was  lathered,  and  he  '. 
hand  up  this  way  [indicating]  and  the  razor  up;  the  glass  Bto< 
opposite  the  door  as  you  came  in;  he  was  with  his  back  toward 
you  come  in. 

Q.     And  was  shaving  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  that  day  Sail 
court.  Colonel? 

A.  Saturday  in  court;  well,  when  I  was  in  there  it  was  just  t 
as  it  had  been  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Q.     How  was  his  condition  on  Monday  ? 

A.  Well,  on  Monday;  I  say,  I  don't  believe  I  could  answer  i 
condition  of  the  court  on  Monday,  and  do  justice  to  myself  or  i\ 
here. 

Q.     Well,  were  you  in  court,  Monday  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  can't  tell,  then,  what  his  condition  was  on  Monday  ? 

A.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  1  don't  believe  that 
answer  that  question,  and  do  myself  and  this  honorable  court  ju 

Q.     Then  you  don't  know  his  condition  on  Monday  ? 

A.     I  want  to  say — 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  know  what  his  condition 
Monday  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  on  Monday. 

Q.     Are  you  able  to  testify  as  to  his  condition  on  Monday  ? 

A.     Well,  I  want  to  say  the  reasons  why  I  don't. 

Q.  No;  you  may  answer  this  question:  Are  you  able  to  te»t 
the  condition  of  the  Judge  that  morning  in  court  as  to  sobriety ' 

A.     No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  We  will  now  go  back  a  moment  to  this  passing  aroum 
hat  at  the  hotel  on  Saturday  night;  they  went  up  stairs  and  cc 
the  "jubilee  ?" 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Played  some  cards  up  there,  didn't  they  ? 

A.     Well,  I  think  they  played  some  cards  up  there  Saturday 

Q.     You  didn't  play  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  1  didn't  play  no  night;  never  h&ve  played  oards. 

Q.     Did  they  have  anything  to  drink  up  there  Saturday  night 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  did  they  drink  up  there  Saturday  night? 

A.     Well,  there  was  a  bottle  of  whisky  there. 

Q.     Who  brought  that  up  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  who  did  bring  it  up  to  a  certainty.  I 
ber  there  was  a  bottle  brought  up  there;  I  don't  think  I  8 
brought  it  up. 

Q.     You  drank  some  of  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 
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Did  the  Judge  drink  some  of  it  ? 

I  don^t  know  whether  he  did  or   not;  it  is  about  like  the  other 

I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not,  for  1  was  not  watching  to  see. 

But  they  drank  generally  in  the  room  ?    - 

Yes,  sir;  yes  sir;  it  was  a  general  drink  there. 

How  long  did  they  keep  that  up,  Colonel? 

Well  the  Judge  didn't  keep  it  )ip  very  long  then ;  there  wa^  a  party 
ng  cards  and  my  impression  is  the  Judge  sat  down  on  the  bed  and 
d  the  pillows  up  under  him;  I  was  sitting  behind  Mr.  Butts.  Mr. 
1  was  playing  cards  I   think  that  night.     I  think  it  was  Saturday 

Was  Mr  Coleman  playing  that  night  ? 

I  don't  think  I  did  see  Mr.  Coleman  playing  cards  in  there. 

Was  Mr.  Whitney  playing  ? 

Mr.  Whitney  was  playing  there  one  night;  I  didn't  pay  much  at- 
m  to  the  card  game;  I  saw  him  playing  cards  in  there  one  night, 
think  that  night  Mr.  Whitney  was  not  playing;  I  couldn't  say 
night  I  saw  him  playing  in  there;  whether  it  was  Friday  or  8at- 
r  night  I  saw  Mr.  Whitney  playing  I  couldn't  tell. 

Well  you  don't  know  how  late  that  was  kept  up  ? 

Well,  I  think  it  must  have  been  two  o'clock  when  Charlie  Butts 

went  to  bed;  I  can't  answer  now  about  Mr.  Coleman,  whether  ho 
lot  playing  that  night,  because  I  didn't  know  him.  I  don't  re- 
ber  seeing  Coleman  playing  that  night;  I  don't  remember  of  seeing 
ards  played  but  twice. 

You  weren't  there  all  the  time  when  they  played  cards  there? 

Oh,  no;  I  was  in  my  room. 

Do  you  know  what  the  condition  of  the  court  was  Tuesday  morn- 
Well,  Tuesday  morning,  I  think  he  was  sober. 

You  think  he  was  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  don't  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  drink  that  morn- 
No,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  or  not.  I  noticed  him 
lay  morning,  too;   that  was  the  morning  before  we  left. 

You  don't  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  drink  that  day  ? 

No,  sir;  he  didn't  drink  with  me.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
:  with  anybody  or  not. 

Then  you  left  on  Wednesday  ? 

No;  we  left  on  Tuesday. 

Which  way  did  you  go  ? 

I  came  down  on  the  same  train  with  the  Judge;  we  came  up  to 
liall,  and  I  went  on  up  the  line. 

You- didn't  stop  at  Marshall? 

No,  sir;  I  didn't  stop  at  the  tt»rm  of  court  . 

Did  you  go  over  to  Benton  with  the  Judge  on  Sunday  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  have  anything  to  drink  that  day  ? 

We  had  some  as  we  came  back. 

Didn't  you  have  some  with  you  when  you  went  over  ? 

No,  sir;  I  don't  think  we  did. 

Did  you  have  anything  over  there  ? 

I  didn't,  nor  I  don't  know  whether  the  Judge  did  or  not. 
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You  don't  know  whether  the  Judge  drank  on  the  way  over? 

I  am  pretty  sure  he  didn't  while  going  over. 

Didn't  you  get  your  flask  loaded  before  you  went  over  ? 

No,  sir. 

Didn't  you  generally  keep  it  loaded  ? 

Not  always;  sometimes  I  am  out  where  I  can't  get  it. 

You  generally  buy  it  at  drug  stores,  I  suppose  ? 

No,  sir;  I  buy  it  where  ever  I  happen  to  be  when  I  get  out. 

You  don't  know  what  the  condition  of  the  Judge  was  on  8il 


Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
day? 

A.  On  Sunday  I  know  what  the  condition  of  the  crowd  was,  go| 
down;  and  pretty  weU  the  condition  of  myself  comii^  back. 

Q.     Well,  how  was  that? 

A.     Well,  I  was  considerably  "fuddled." 

Q.    With  too  much  bug-juice  ? 

A.    No,  we  didn't  call  tnat  bug-juice.     I  think  somebody  from 
Benton  put  it  into  the  buggy,  and  we  called  it  "sweating  the  cat." 

Q.    Tnat  is  what  you  had  coming  back  ?    A.    Yes,  sir, 

Q.    You  had  a  bottle  coming  back  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.    But  you  don't  know  w^hether  the  Judge  took  any  of  that,  do  y<j 

A.     I  think  he  did. 

Q.    How  was  he  as  to  being  fuddled  ? 

A.  Well  he  rode  in  the  back  seat,  and  me  and  the  driver  gav 
"fits"  before  he  got  it.  They  kept  telling  us  to  pass  it  back,  and  we  1 
them  that  if  they  couldn't  board  at  the  same  hotel  with  us,  they  could 
drink  with  us;  that  if  they  had  got  to  go  to  a  different  hotel  at  Bent 
they  must  furnish  their  own  liquor.  It  was  a  bad  dav;  it  was  rain 
going  down  and  raining  coming  back,  and  raining  while  we  were  thd 
and  after  me  and  the  driver  began  to  think  that  we  could  spare  a  lit^ 
why  we  passed  it  back  to  him. 

Q.    And  they  finished  it  ? 

A.    Not  entirely,  but  they  give  it  a  pretty  good  "pull."    [I 
laughter.] 

Q.    And  you  think,  summing  it  all  up,  that  the  Judge  was  per 
sober  during  all  that  term  of  court,  do  you  ? 

A.     I  say  that  I  think  he  was  sober  on  Wednesday,  when  he 
there,  and  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday;  and  I  think  he  was  pr 
sober, — eTitirdy  sober  when  we  got  there  Tuesday  morning. 

Q.    Those  are  the  only  days  you  can^verify  ? 

A.     I  said  Monday  I  couldn't. 

Q.    That  was  on  account  of  your  own  condition,  was  it? 

A.     Well,  that  is  just  the  truth  of  it.     [Ijaughter.] 

Q.  f  Now,  Col.,  you  said]you  |had  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  a  ] 
manyjtimes  ? 

A.  You  misunderstood  me.  You  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  hi) 
intoxicated  during  this  time,  and  I  said  I  had. 

Q.     You  have  seen  him  frequently  intoxicated? 

A.     I  have  seen  him  more  than  once. 

Q.     Well,  have  you  ever  seen  him  intoxicated  in  court? 

A.     I  have  not,  "that  I  thought  he  was. 

Q .    You  couldn't  tell  whether  his  actions  at  this  time  were  diffei 
fromjmv  other  time  when  you  have  seen  him  intoxicated,  could  yon? 

A.  Well,  his  actions  this  time  in  court  were  not  actions  at  all  11 
what  they  were  when  I  thought  he  was  drunk.  I  have  seen  him  whi 
I  was  pretty  sure  he  was  drunk. 
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Vhat  terms  of  court  have  you  attended? 

attended  a  term  of  court  held  at  Marshall,  December,  1879.     I  , 

>  cases  to  try.  Our  county  was  attached  to  that  for  judicial  pur- 
I  attended  that  term  in  1879,  at  Marshall,  and  the  general  term 
)ln  county  in  June,  and  I  was  only  present  one  day  in  the  after- 
id  evening,  while  he  was  holding  court  at  Redwood.  I  had  no 
J  at  that  term.     That  wtis  two  years  ago. 

Veil,  you  simply  wish  to  be  understood  that  you  have  been  in 
t  very  little? 

have  only  been  in  his  court  three  times, 
md  those  only  a  short  portion  of  the  time? 
Veil,  I  was  in  the  entire  term  at  Marsfield,  and  was  there  Tues- 
jdnesday  and  Thursdav  at  Marshall.     I  am  pretty  sure  that  was 
er,  1879.       ■ 

President  pro  tern.  Colonel,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  : 
know  whether  at  that  time  at  Marshfield,  from  where  the  court 
)umed  to  Tyler,  there  were  any  saloons  or  facilities  for  obtai%- 
jkey  there? 

never  seen  any  there.     I  don't  think  there  was  any   facility.  ' 

ihink  there  was  any  whisky  up  there  at  Marshfield  at  all.  I  have 
the  habit  of  attending  court  up  there  and  I  have  never  seen 
uor  at  Marshfield.  I  never  knew  that  any  body  did  sell  any 
n  Marshfield.  I  have  never  seen  any  at  all  at  Marsh- 
I  don't  remember  seeing  any  spirituous  liquots  only 
my  life  at  Marshfield.  Judge  Cox  was  not  there  then.  I  saw 
sn  come  up  to  Lake  Benton  to  the  commissioners  court  and 
i  a  bottle  with  them.  That  was  a  year  or  so  before  that;  that 
;he  spirituous  liquors  I  ever  saw  at  Marshfield. 

ined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

'ou  stated.  Colonel,  that  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  Judge 

Dnabl)'^  sober.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  mean  to  infer 

that  he  was  not  sober. 

meant  he  was  sober. 

fow,  you  stated  that  while  going  over  to  Tyler  from  Marshfield, 

IS  no  talk  about  court  at  Tyler,  but  there    was    about  lodging 

I? 

^es,  sir.  ,  .  a 

7h€Lt  arrangement,  if  any  was   made  by  the  Judge  while  going 

re,  in  regard  to  its  lodging  facilities? 

lS  we  were  riding  over  from  Tyler  to  Marshfield,  that  day,  before 

t  was  opened  at  all,  the  Judge,   myself,  Mr.    Seward  and   Mr. 

^,  agreed  with  the  landlord  at  Tyler  that  he  should  take   us  over 

ifield  from  Tyler  every  morning,  and  that  he   would   bring  us 

d  that  we  would  have  supper  and  lodging  and   breakfast  at  * 

id  t-ake  our  dinners  up  at  Marshfield.     We  made  that  agreement 

.  Hodgman,  the  landlord,  and  he  was  also  the  same  man  that 

le  team.      He  agreed  to  take  us  up  in  the  morning  and  bring  us 

night. 

bw,  you  spoke  of  that  evening  when  these  parties  were  going  to  .; 

^ou.     I  don't  remember  what  evening  it  was.     I   will   ask  you 

Judge  Cox  was  in  that  party  and  took  i)art  in  their  fun  or  what 

/'ell,  Judge  Cox  did  not  take  any  part  "in  this  crucifixion    at  all. 

7h9,i  was  he  doing  ?  rr^r^n]^^ 
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X  ^D,  Sir. 

Had  you  been  at  Marehfield  that  day  ? 


A.    My  recollection  was  that  Judge  Cox  was  sitting  on  the  bed 
I  came  out  into  the  room. 

Q.     And  enjoying  the  scene? 

A.     I  am  sure  that  the  first  my  attention  was  called  to  Judge  C< 
was  sitting  on  the  bed  and  he  was  laughing,  and  they  were  all  lau^ 
and  they  were  having  a  general  good  time.    They  said  they   had 
"Innocents  Abroad,"  because  I  went  to  bed  early  every  night,  and 
wanted  me  to  shov)  cavse  why  I  went  to  bed  early. 

Q.     What  was  the  Judge's  condition  that  night;  was  he  intoxic 

A.     He  didn't  have  any  appearance  of  being  intoxicated  that  ni 

Q.  Now,  Saturday  night,  as  long  as  you  were  in  the  room,  whj 
the  Judge'^s  condition  as  to  being  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  not  intoxicated,  I  am  very  sure  as  long  as  I  ^ 
the  room  there  that  night.  / 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Well,  Colonel,  you  say  going  over  to  Marshfield,  you  had  arr 
with  Mr.  Hodgman  to  board  you  and  the  Judge,  and  company  ? 
A.    Yes,    ■ 

Q. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Or  the  day  before? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  any  of  you,  what  arrangements  had  been  m 
Marshfield  for  boarding  ? 

A.  I  knew  in  this  way :  because  the  clerk  of  the  court  had  been 
and  told  me  what  arrangements,  and  told  me  it  would  be  better  i 
to  make  arrangements. 

Q.     What  clerk  of  court  was  that  ? 

A.     That  was  Charles  Marsh. 

Q.     It  was  not  Mr.  Matthews  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  clerk  of  the  court  told  me  we  had  better  make  ar 
ments,  because  there  would  not  be  accommodations;  for  it  was  a 
place,  and  there  was  really  no  hotel  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  no  place  there  where  you  cor 
accommodations  ? 

A.     I  knew  that  there  was  no  place. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  they  had  gone  to  considerable  expend 
rigged  up  a  place  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q,    You  found  that  out  afterwards  ? 

A.     I  didn't,  except  by  hearsay, 

Q.     This  man  was  not  acting  as  clerk  of  court,  was  he  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  who  was  acting.  I  thought  at 
he  was  going  to  act  as  clerk  of  the  court.  I  didn't  know  an] 
about  Mr.  Matthews  at  that  time.  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  d( 
clerk,  at  lea^t;  but  it  was  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  another  i 
farmer,  that  fixed  up  this  room. 

And  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Marsli,  and,  said  I.  ^'Can  you  give  me  ai 
Judge  some  good  rooms  up  there  ?"  He  says  "I  don't  think  we  cai 
said  "you'd  better  make  arrangements  to  get  rooms  here  and  get 
dinners  up  there  because  it  will  be  crowded,  for  you  know  as  well 
is  a  little  place  and  it  will  l)e  crowded."  And  then  I  spoke  i 
Hodgman,  before  the  Judge  came,  about  those  rooms;  but  not  un 
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)f  the  court  had  told  me  we  couldn't  get  accomodations  up  there 
rshfield. 

CHARLES  W.  ANDREWS. 

rn  on  behalf  of  respondent,  testifijed. 

mined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Where  do  you  reside  ? 

At  Tyler,  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Minnesota. 

What  is  your  profession  and  businesrf  ? 

An  attorney  at  law. 

©o  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

I  do. 

How  long  a  time  have  you  known  him  ? 

I  have  known  him  about  20  years. 

Have  you  known  him  intimately  during  that  time  ? 

I  have  known  him  quite  intimately. 

Have  you  had  quite  intimate  relations  with  him  so  as  to  see 
very  day  during  a  part  of  that  time  ? 

Yes  sir;  I  studied  law  with  Judge  Cox  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Datis  when 
vere  at  St.  Peter,  before  the  Judge's  election. 

I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  Marsh- 
t  the  holding  of  the  term  of  court  there  in  and  for  Lincoln  County 

month  of  June,  1881  ? 

I  was. 

Did  you  see  the  Judge  there  ? 

I  did. 

I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  as  to  sobri- 

inebriety  at  that  occasion  ? 

He  was  sober. 

The  court  lasted  but  a  very  short  time  there  didn't  it? 

But  a  very  few  minutes. 

It  adjourned  over  to  Tyler  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Were  you  in  court,  in  Tyler  the  next  morning,  Thursday 
ng? 

Yes,  sir. 

I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  were  in  attendance  at  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  session  of  court  ? 

I  was. 

I  mean  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday  and  Tuesday 
»on? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  were  in  there  during  all  the  sessions  of  the  court  ? 

I  was. 

You  were  practicing  in  that  court  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Having  matters  and  business  before  the  court? 

Yes,  sir,  I  had  some  cases  at  that  term  of  court. 

Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  dur- 
ose  days  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

I  considered  him  sober. 

You  had  no  doubt  about  it? 
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A.     I  had  no  doubts  about  the  matter. 

Q.     During  any  part  of  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     During  any  part  of  that  terra  of  court,  at  Tyler. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  how  business  was  transacted   during 
term  of  court  by  the  Judge  ? 

A.  Promptly  and  with  [as  much  expedition  as  was  possible  ui 
the  circumstances. 

Q.     What  do  you  mean  by  "  under  the  circumstances  ?  " 

A.  There  were  many  of  the  lawyers  who  were  not  prepared  for  t 
cases;  clients  were  absent  when  the  cases  were  called,  and  there  w< 
number  of  recesses  granted,  at  the  instance  of  the  attorneys,  to  en 
them  to  get  ready. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  there  were  portions  of 
term  that  the  court  had  to  adjourn,  orJ[take  recesses,  for  quite  a  lengt 
time,  on  account  of  no  business,  and  waiting  for  the  grand  jur 
come  in  ? 

A.     There  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  [to  state  whether  Mr.  Coleman  was  in  attends 
upon  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     Mr.  Coleman  was  at  Tyler  during  that  term  of  court. 

Q.     Was  he  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.     He  was  in  the  court  room  a  very  little. 

Q.     What  portion  of  the  time  do  you  think? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  He  waj 
the  court  room  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time,  he  was  at  the  h 
a  greater  portion  of  the  time. 

Q.     What  is  that? 

He  was  at  Mr.  Hodgman's  a  greater  portion  of  the  time,  an< 


A. 
bed. 

Q 
A. 

Q. 


During  the  session  of  the  court? 
So  he  told  me, — that  he  was  in  bed. 

I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  during  any   of  these 
cesses  you  were  in  the  company  of  Judge  Cox? 

A.     I  was  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 

Q.     State  whether  or  not  you  ever  saw  him  go  into  the  saloon  du 
any  of  these  recesses  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    There  was  only  one  saloon  at  Tyler  ? 

A.     But  one. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  invited  him  to  di 
there,  during  court  and  during  recess  ? 

A.     I  did  several  times. 

Q.     Did  he  drink  with  you  ? 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.    Why? 

A.     He  said  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  saloon. 

Q.     Do  you  know  this  fellow  Chapman,  from  Lake  Benton  ? 

A.     A.  6.  Chapman  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.    Were  vou  present  there  in  the  court  room  after  the  Judge 
made  the  order  adjourning  the  court  to  Tyler  ? 

A.     I  was. 
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Did  you  hear  Chapman  state  anything  to  the  olerk  of  the  court 
? 

I  did. 

What  was  it? 
.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object.     What  is  the  object  of  that  ? 
.  Arctandek.     To  show  his  feeling  and  animus  in  the  matter. 
.  Manager  Dunn.     Well  you  should  have  interrogated   Mr.  Chap- 

.  Arctander.     I  did  interrogate  him. 

.  Manager  Dunn.    As  to  this  particular  matter  ? 

.  Arctander.     Yes,  sir. 

lator  J.  B.  GiLPiLLAN  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  j>ro  tern, 

.  Manager  Dunn.     Well  it  is  immaterial,    because    the    witness, 

man,  don't  deny  it.     I  suppose  what  they  want  to  get  at  here  is  to 

adict  the  witness  Chapman.     After  asking  the  question  and  upon 

tion  interposed  on  my  part  the  chair  held  the  question  pertinent, 

hen  the  question  w^as  asked  again  and  the  witness  said  I  don't  think 

i  anything  of  the  kind,  but  said  he  wouldn't  swear  he  didn't;  that 

15  somewhat  angry  at  the  time.     It  is  an  immaterial  statement  any- 

.  Arctander.     I  suppose  you  know  the  rule,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
for  the  witness  to  deny  it  if  he  does  not  admit  it. 
.  Manager  Dunn.     He  don't  deny  that  he  made  the  statement. 
.  Manager  Hicks.     It  is  an  immaterial  matter,  Mr.  Arctander. 
.  Manager  Dunn.     The  question  as  asked  was  this:  *'I  ask  you, 
her  or  not,  you  did  not  immediately  after  the  order  of  adjournment, 
ap  to  Charley  Marsh,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  direct  and  advise 
not  to  obey  the  order  and  direction  of  the  court  to  remove  said 
3  or  records,  nor  any  of  them,  but  to  keep  the  same,  at  all  events, 
irshfield,  or  words  to  that  effect  ?"    The  answer  of  the  witness  was: 
»n't  think  I  said  anything  of  the  kind." 

w  they  propose  to  prove  this  by  this  witness  Andrews.  In  the 
place  the  foundation  would  not  be  properly  laid,  because  they  did 
all  the  attention  of  that  witness  to  the  fact,  that  this  statement  was 
i  in  the  presence  of  this  witness,  or  in  the  presence  of  any  particu- 
»rgon.  They  did  not  give  the  witness  Cliapman  the  necessary  in- 
ition  to  refresh  his  memorv  upon  the  point  that  they  propose  to 
adict  him.  In  the  next  place,  I  claim  it  is  a  matter  entirely  im- 
rial  to  any  issue  being  tried  here.  Taking  the  testimony  >of  the 
)S6  together  I  understand  it  stands  virtually  admitted  by  nim. 
e  President  pro  tetn.  I  think  so. 
.  Arctander.    The  court  does  not  hold  that  it  must  be  a  denial  in 

to  admit  proof? 

e  President  pro  tern.    Substantially  that;  if  he  does  not  deny  it,  it 
8  substantially  as  admitted. 

.  Allis.     Mr.  President,  this  is  a  mere  question  of  grammar  and 
ric.    The  witness  Chapman  states  affirmatively   that  he  did  not 

he  said  anything  of  the  kind;  it  is  simply  saying  that  t6  the  best 
3  recoUiction  he  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind,  then  when  put 
3  other  form  and  asked  whether  he  would  swear  positively  that  he 
at  Buy  anything  of  the  kind  he  said  he  wouldn't  swear  positively, 

16  swears  that  he  thinks,  that  is,  to  the  beet  of  his  recollection, 
le  did  not. 

189 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  effect  of  his  testimony  is  that  he  might 
have  said  it  and  he  might  not. 

Mr.  Allis.  The  effect  of  it  ia  that  he  gives  it  as  the  best  of  his  rec- 
ollection that  he  did  not  say  that;  but  that  he  is  unable  to  swear  pos- 
itively that  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  He  admits  further  along  that  there  was  quite  a 
feeling  upon  the  county  seat  question,  at  that  time.  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  evidence  is  to  show  that  there  was  quite  a  feeling  there  and  that 
he  might  have  said  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  impression  of  the  chair  is  that  the 
answer  taken  altogether  is  not  a  denial,  but  virtually  an  admission 
that  he  might  have  said  it.  I  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate,  if 
the  counsel  desire. 

Mr.  Allis.     I  would  like  to  have  it  submitted. 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  I  would  enquire  if  the  President  does 
not  understand  the  rule  to  be  this:  In  all  matters  where  questions  are 
asked  in  the  the  way  of  impeachment,  that  if  the  witness  denies  abso- 
lutely, or  denies  being  able  to  recollect,  that  you  can  ask  the  question 
by  way  of  impeachment;  in  other  words,  unless  he  admits  it,  under  all 
other  cases  you  can  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  deny  that  he  did  not  recollect.  He  simply  says,  "I  don't 
think  I  did.     I  wouldn't  swear  I  didn't. 

Senator  Castle.  The  question  I  asked  the  chair  was  this  :  If 
it  is  not  the  rule  in  all  cases  where  there  is  not  an  admission  absolutely 
that  you  can  show  whether  or  not  it  was  true? 

The  President  pro  tern.  No,  I  think  th§  rule  is  that  the  witness  must 
deny  having  said  so  and  so;  that  is,  if  he  says  I  don't  remember,  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  foundation  is  not  laid  to  impeach  him.  I  will 
submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Allis.  You  will  understand  the  position  I  more  particularly 
assume  and  of  course  the  question  upon  wnich  the  Senate  will  have  to 
pass  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  that  language. .  I  insist  that  the 
witness  swore  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  he  did  not  say  it, 
though  possibly  he  might  have  said  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  evidence 
certainly  has  a  tendency  to  show  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  re- 
spondent. Any  such  action  on  the  part  of  an  attorney  as  advising  the 
officers  of  the  court  to  disobey  the  orders  made  by  the  Judge — ^to  break 
the  commands  made  by  him — an  attorney,  who  is  anoflScer  of  the  court, 
stepping  up  to  another  officer  and  telling  him  to  disobey  the  Judge,  and 
show  contempt  towards  the  court,  when  he  has  made  an  absolute  order, 
— certainly,  no  lawyer  would  do  it  unless  he  was  actuated  by  hostile 
motives.  I  suppose  as  far  as  the  matter  goes  that  you  can  prove  it,  not- 
withstanding he  did  not  deny  that  he  made  the  statement.  I  apprehend 
that  the  President  is  so  fully  aware  of  what  the  rule  of  law  is,  upon  that 
point,  that  it  is  not  necessary  even  for  me  to  mention,  much  less  to  cite 
authorities  upon  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  deny  it,  but  if  he 
does  not  admit  it  then  it  is  proper  to  show  it.  There  may  be  a  question 
as  to  whether  my  question  is  proper.  I  admit  that,  but  that  point  was . 
not  raised  by  the  managers.  I  asked  this  witness  what  the  party  said, 
instead  of  asking,  as  I  should  have  done,  if  he  used  such  and  such  Ian-, 
guage,  repeating  what  I  asked  the  other  witness.  If  that  were  the  objec- 
tion it  would  be  good  in  law,  but  the  managers  hav«  not  made  that  ob- 
jection. ^  J 
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The  President  pro  «em.     This  evidence  is  intended   purely    as  im- 
peaching the  credibility  of  the  other  witness,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  all. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Mr.  Reporter,  please  read  the  question. 
The  reporter  then  read  the  question  last  objected  to. 
Mr.  Arctander.     I  will  withdraw  that  question  for  the  present. 
Q.      I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not,  at  that  time,  Mr.   Chapman,  in 
your  hearing  and  presence,  stepped  up  to  Charlie  Marsh,  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  directed  and  advised  him  not  to  obey  the  direction  and 
order  of  the  court,  and  not  move  the  books  and  records,  or  any  of  them, 
but  to  keep  them  at  all  events,  at  Mai-shfield? 

Mr.  ManagerDuNN.  That  is  objected  to,  in  addition  to  the  objections 
I  have  stated,  on  the  ground  that  the  attention  of  the  witness  Chapman 
was  not  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  witness  was  present  when  he  made 
that  statement,  and  that  it  is  not  material  in  any  event. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  chair  is  of  the  impression  that  the  foun-* 
dation  is  not  sufficiently  laid,  if  that  is  the  point  of  the  objection  of 
the  learned  manager. 

Mr.  Arctander.  On  the  ground  that  we  did  not  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  witness  was  present? 

The  President  pro  iem.    No,  I  would  not  confine  it  to  that.     My  im- 
pression is  that  the  witness  ou  the  stand  did   not  deny  it.     It  really 
stands  as  admitted  by  him.    I  do  not  understand   from  what  I   have 
heard  read  that  the  witness  denied  it. 
Mr.  Allis.     He  says  he  thinks  he  didn't.. 

The  President  pro  tern.    As  it  is  desired  that  the  question  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  I  will  now  submit  the  question.    Those  in  favor 
of  sustaining  the  objection  will  vote  aye,  and  those  opposed,  no. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  10,  and  nays  14,  as  follows: 
Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were  : 

Messi-s.  GilfiUan,  J.  B.,  Hinds,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,  Rice, 
Shaller,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were: 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck,  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Castle,  Crooks,  Gilfil- 
lan,  C.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson,  A.  M:,  Miller,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Peterson, 
Powers. 

The  President  j>ro  tern.    Upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  objec- 
tion shall  be  sustained,  there  were  ayes  10  and  nays  14,  so  the  objection 
is  overruled.     The  question  will  be  put  to  the  witness. 
Thef Witness.    The  question  is  did  I  hear  him  ? 
Q,    Yes.      A.    I  did. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  when  he  alighted  ? 

A.  I  think  not;  I  saw  him  just  before  he  alighted  from  the  buggy 
and  soon  afterwards. 

Q.     Did  vou  see  him  walk  there  at  any  time  while  he  was  at  Marsh- 
field? 
A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q,    Saw  him  move  around  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.     State  whether  or  not  he  staggered  ? 
A,     He  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  him  speak,  talk  with  him  ? 
A.     I  did;  talked  with  him  myself. 
Q.    State  whether  or  not  his  voice  was  thick  at  that  time  ? 
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A.    It  was  not. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  first  day  at  Tyler,  in 
court  there,  the  Judge's  eyes  were  red  ? 

A.    They  were  not  red. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  his  face  had  a  ruddy  look,  flushed? 

A.    I  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  his  manners  in  court  there  were 
difierent  from  what  they  usually  are  ? 

A.     I  did  not  observe  any  difference. 

Q.    Whether  they  were  natural  or  unnatural  in  any  way  ? 

A.     Nothing  that  I  observed. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  occasion  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  at 
Tyler  when  Mr.  Graham  made  a  motion,  or  handed  a  motion  up  to  the 
court  to  have  court  adjourned  back  to  Marshfield  ? 

A.  I  was  in  court  that  morning  but  I  don't  recollect  of  hearing  him 
make  any  motion. 

Q.      Were  you  there  in  court  during  the  whole  of  the  forenoon  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  in  your  hearing  the  Judge 
made  any  remarks  like  this  :  "You  can't  come  that  on  me  by  a  damned 
sight"  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.     I  heard  nothing  of  the  kind. 
IQ.    You  were  there  in  the  afternoon  session  until  adjournment  were 
you? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  was  drunk,  or  intoxi- 
cated in  the  least  in  court  that  afternoon  ? 

A.    Well  he  was  not  intoxicated  as  I  discovered. 

Q.    He  was  not  intoxicated  as  you  could  discover  ? 

A.     As  I  could  discover. 

Q.    Were  you  in  the  parlor,  and  up  in  his  room  that  night  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.     How  late  did  you  stay  up  in  his  room  ? 

A.  I  think  perhaps  as  late  as  midnight.  You  refer  to  Thursday 
night  ? 

Q.     To  Thursday  night  ? 

A.  Yes  sir;  I  think  perhaps  it  was  as  late  as  midnight.  I  am  not 
quite  certain;  I  know  it  was  quite  late. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  when  you  left,  at 
midnight  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  could  discover. 

Q.     Were  you  up  in  his  room  the  next  night — Friday  night  ? 

A.  I  think  I  was  in  liis  room  every  night  during  that  term  of  court, 
but  not  to  remain  on  any  one  evening  a  great  length  of  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ihat  Friday  night,  when  it  is  claimed  there 
was  a  general  spree  there  ? 

A.     Well  I  remember  of  there  being  a  pretty  jolly  time. 

Q.     And  you  were  up  in  his  room  that  night? 

A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.    How  late,  about? 

A-  Well,  really,  I  can't  say  certain;  my  impression  is  I  was  there  as 
late  as  midnight  or  after. 

Q.  Now,  during  that  night,  was  the  Judge  intoxicated  as  long  as  you 
were  there  ? 
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A.     Not  that  I  could  discover. 

Q.     Did  he  do  an)''thing  then  while  you  were  in  the  room  ? 

A.     Well,  I  didn't  notice. 

Q.  Well  I  mean  whether  he  played  cards  or  anything  that  night  while 
you  were  there  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain;  I  recollect  of  his  playing  cards  one  evening  and 
perhaps  two,  when  I  was  in  the  room. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  with  them  every  evening  while  he  was 
there  ? 

A.  I  think  I  was;  I  went  in  and  out  two  or  three  times  during  .  the 
evening.     I  boarded  at  the  hotel  and  roomed  in  the  building. 

Q.  And  this  room  that  the  Judge  had  was  kind  of  an  upstairs  sitting 
room? 

A.  Yes  sir,  it  was  a  roonj  I  had  formerly  occupied,  and  I  gave  it  up 
at  the  request  of  the  landlord,  for  the  Judge. 

Q,  Now,  during  Friday  in  the  afternoon  there  did  you  discover  any 
signs  of  intoxication  on  the  part  of  the  Judge  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  on  Friday. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  the  Judge's  eyes  were 
"squinty"  there  in  court  that  day  or  any  other  day  ? 

A.  Well,  if  I  understand  what  is  meant,  I  didn't  discover  anything 
that  approximated  to  squint-eyes  at  all. 

Q.    Nor  "cock-eyed  ?" 

A.  Nor  cock-eyed  either.  I  am  not  an  expert  as  to  squint-eyes  or 
cock-eyes;  but  I  aidn't  see  anything  that  struck  me  as  being  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Q.     State,  whether  or  not,  his  eyes  were  red. 

A.     I  didn't  discover  that  they  were. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  him  when  his  eyes  have  been  red  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  his  hair  was  smooth,  or  whether  it  looked 
as  if  it  stood  the  wrong  way,  that  night  ? 

A.  Well,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  it  never  occurred  to  my  mind  that 
Judge  Cox  was  drunk  or  under  the'inflnence  of  liquor  that  night,  and  I 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  his  hair,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  had  there  been  anything  unusual  about  his  appearance,  I 
would  have  noticed  it.  I  don't  recollect  in  regard  to  the  minutia  as  to 
how  his  hair  lay  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  notice  anything  on  Saturday  as  to  his  looking  tired 
or  haggard  ? 

A.  I  don't  recall  to  recollection  anything  unusual  about  his  appear- 
ance. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  Judge's  appearence  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  toward 
evening  ? 

A.     There  was  not  that  I  could,  or  did  observe. 

Q.     At  none  of  those  days  ?     A     No,  sir. 

Q  I  will  call  you  attention  now  to  the  case  of  the  State  against  Chap- 
man, that  was  tried,  I  believe,  on  Monday  morning,  during  that  term  of 
court;  were  you  the  attorney  for  the  defendant  in  that  case  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  M.  E.  Matthews. 

Q.  You  were  the  one  that  took  the  leading  part  in  the  trial,  were 
you  not? 

A.  Well,  I  did  a  part  of  the  time;  a  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Matthews 
took  the  leading  part.  ^         . 
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Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  when  the  prosecuting 
witness  was  turned  over  to  you,  or  your  partner,  to  cross-examine,  the 
Judge  made  the  remark  that  there  was  no  need  of  cross-examining  her  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  made  any  such  remark. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  of  any  such  remark  ? 

A,     I  do  not. 

Q.     You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  did  cross-examine. 

A.  Well,  my  best  recollection  is  that  we  did  not  cross-examine  her; 
however,  Mr.  Matthews  was  attending  in  that  part  of  the  case,  and  it  was 
assigned  to  me  to  argue  the  case;  and  the  case  was  finally  turned  over 
to  me,  when  he  was  appointed  as  on<»  of  the  examining  committee  to 
examine  an  applicant  who  had  made  application  for  s^dmission  to  the 
bar. 

Q.     So  that  you  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  case  after  that  ? 
^  A.     I  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  case  after  that. 

Q.  You  were  present  and  sat  and  listened  during  the  trial  of  the  case 
in  the  forenoon  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  objections,  arguments  and  rulings  on  objections 
there  during  the  forenoon  ? 

A.  There  was  to  the  admissability  of  evidence  and  I  think  Mr. 
Matthews  argued  a  demurrer,  interposed  to  the  indictment. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Judge's  rulings  aa  to  being  rational, 
reasonable  and  clear  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  I  considered  them  at  the  time,  correct.  He  did  not  always  sus- 
tain our  objections  or  grant  our  motions. 

Q.     But  you  thought  he  was  correct  ? 

A.     I  thought  they  were  correct. 

Q.     Whether  he  sustained  you  or  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     When  was  the  man  arraigned,  if  you  remember  ? 

A.     Do  you  mean — 

Q.     I  mean  when  the  indictment  was  first  read  to  him  ? 

A.     When  the  indictment  was  fifst  read  we  requested  time  to  plead. 

Q.     Was  that  Saturday  that  the  indictment  was  first  read  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  got  time  until  Monday  morning  to  plead  ? 

A.  We  did;  we  then  interposed  our  demurrer  and  it  was  overruled, 
and  we  proceeded  with  the  trial  of  the  action. 

Q.  After  the  demurrer  had  been  overruled  and  before  you  proceeded 
to  the  trial,  you  may  state  what  the  Judge  was  doing  or  in  what  man- 
ner he  was  occupied  if  at  all  ? 

A.  He  was  occupied  at  the  clerk's  table,  as  I  understood,  or  inferred, 
from  the  proceeding  they  were  having;  that  he  was  instructing  him 
something  in  regard  to  his  records. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  demurrer  was  argued  and  decided  and  be- 
fore you  proceeded  to  empannel  the  jury  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  morning  what  was  the  Judge's  condition  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety. 

A.     I  considered  him  at  the  time  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  had  tried  it  and  submitted  it  to  the  jury  what  oc- 
curred during  the  forenoon  ? 

A.  Aft^r  it  W8W  submitted  to  the  jury  concerning  this  case  in 
question  ? 
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Q.    YcB. 

A.     Well,  the  jury  retired. 

Q.     Did  they  come  back  again  during  the  forenoon  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  of,  I  think,  simple 
assault. 

Q.  When  that  verdict  was  returned  and  recorded,  what  was  the  next 
step,  and  what  was  the  next  thing  done  in  the  case  ? 

A.     I  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

Q.     At  that  time? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Immediately  after  the  verdict  came  in  ? 

A.  Immediately  after,  yes,  sir,  as  soon  as  the  verdict  was  announced 
and  recorded. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  Judge  sentenced  the  prisoner  before, 
this  motion  in  aiTest  of  judgment  ?  ^ 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     Well,  are  you  clear  upon  that  ? 

A.     Well,  I  am  very  clear  for  I  don't  think  he  had  time, 

Q.  You  gave  your  reasons  for  your  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  did 
you? 

*    A.     I  asked  a  little  time,  and  I  think  the  Judge  insisted,  or  rather 
requested,  or  asked  me  if  I  could  state  my  grounds  then. 

Q.     You  stated  your  grounds  then,  did  you  ? 

A.     I  stated  my  grounds  then. 

Q.     What  were  they  ? 

A.    That  the  prisoner  had  not  been  required  to  plead. 

Q.     Or,  in  other  words,  he  had  not  plead  ? 

A.     He  had  not  plead. 

Q.    Well,  what  happened  then  ? 

A.  I  stated  to  the  Judge  that  our  ground  for  motion  in  arrest  of  ludg- 
ment  was  that  the  prisoner  had  not  plead.  He  asked  Col.  McPhail,  the 
county  attorney,  if  that  was  correct;  the  Colonel  stood  very  near  me,  and 
said  he  <lid  not  know.  And  then  I  made  the  statement  that  Mr.  Mat- 
thews had  called  my  attention  to  that  fact  at  the  time  of  the  omission. 

Q.     Your  partner  ? 

A.  My  partner,  or  associate  rather;  and  that  before  leaving  the 
court  room  he  requested  me  to  be  particular  and  recollect  that  point  and 
make  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  rendered 
by  the  jury.  And  I  also  stated  that  I  discovered  the  Judge  was  being 
occupied  at  the  desk  of  the  clerk  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Is  this  what  you  stated  to  the  Judge? 

A.  I  stated  this  to  the  Judge  in  court.  And  I  also  stated  that  I 
deemed  it  perhaps  a  negligence  or  oversight  of  Col.  McPhail,  and  did 
not  deem  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  call  his  attention  to  it  at  the 
time.  I  think  that  is  in  substance  what  I  said  and  very  nearly  the 
remark  I  made. 

Q.    The  Judge  examined  the  records  then  to  see,  did  he? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     After  he  had  examined  the  records,  what  was  then  done  ? 

A.     The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  set  aside. 

Q.     This  was  all  done  before  the  adjournment  for  dinner  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  it  was  done  within  a  very  few  minutes  too. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  at  that  time  or  at  any  time  before 
the  Judge  fined  the  prisoner  the  following,  or  words  to  this  effect,  took 
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place  between  you  and  the  Judge  :  That  you  stated  yoa objected  to  any 
further  proceedings  and  wanted  to  make  a  mcition  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
and  that  the  Judge  told  you  that  he  would  pass  judgment  upon  the  pris- 
oner and  that  you  could  have  all  the  advantages  afterwards  that  you 
would  have  had  before  if  your  motion  had  been  heard   before  sentence  ? 

A.  My  recollection  of  that  is  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind 
said  ;  but  at  recess  I  think,  the  Judge  stated  to  me  in  subs^nce  that 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  for  my  client  or  fully  as  well  had  I 
let  him  pronounce  the  sentence  as  to  stand  a  new  trial. 

Q.  You  have  stated  already  that  the  Judge  had  not-  fined  him  when 
you  made  that  motion  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  did.  I  am  almost  positive  ;  in  fact,  I  feel  so 
certain  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind  as  regards  that. 

Q.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  what  they  call  the  record  up  in 
that  county  and  Ask  you  whether  or  not  that  is  a  correct  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  there  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  we  shall  object  to  that.  He  is  not  the 
custodian  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Arctandek.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  a  part 
of  the  record  that  has  been  introduced  here.  I  suppose  that  the  clerk's 
minutes  are  not  a  record  like  a  judgment  that  cannot  be  attacked  or 
shown  to  be  incorrect,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  that  you  may  show 
that  the  record  that  has  been  introduced  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the 
facts  as  they  occurred  at  the  time.  It  is  perhaps  proper  for  me  to  go 
through  this  record  and  ask  the  witness  if  these  things  occurred  as  shown 
there. 

The  President  pro  tern.  What  does  counsel  expect  to  show  ?  Some- 
thing in  addition  to  what  appears  of  record  ? 

Mr  Arctander.  No,  sir;  I  intend  to  show  there  was  no  such  order 
by  the  court  as  that  this  motion  would  be  heard  in  the  afternoon  in  ar- 
rest of  judgment.  Nor  that  there  was  in  the  forenoon,  and  before  the 
hearing  of  that  motion,  any  order  by  the  court  that  this  defendant 
should  pay  a  fine  of  a  certain  sum  and  stand  committed  to  the  Hennepin 
County  jail  for  a  certain  time;  nor  that,  after  any  fine  had  been  im- 
posed, that  any  motion  was  made  to  set  aside  the  judgment  on  aay 
ground  whatsoever;  but  that  the  same  was  made  before  the  fine  was  im- 
posed and  that  the  motion  was  sustained  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  presume  the  counsel  is  endeavoring  to  show  by 
this  witness  that  those  things  did  not  take  place.  I  presume  the  only 
controversy  between  he  and  I  would  be  as  to  the  method  of  showing  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  asking  this  witness  what  did  take 
place  and  let  that  compare  with  what  the  record  shows;  the  senate  can 
then  judge  which  tells  the  truth; — ^the  record  of  the  clerk  of  court  or  this 
witness. 

The  President  pro  tern.  You  say  you  want  to  ask  the  witness  whether 
that  record  is  correct  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  No  I  want  to  ask  him  whether  the  matter  stated  in 
the  record  is  correctly  stated  or  not. 

The  President  pio  tern.  I  do  not  remember  the  force  of  the  evidence 
well  enough  to  know  what  effect  these  minutes  have. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  suppose  the  minutes  of  the  dierk  have  no 
greater  force  than  the  testimony  of  any  other  witness.  The  clerk  does 
not  seem,  by  any  law  that  I  can  discover,  obliged  to  keep  minutes  at  ail 
but  he  does  it  under  his  oath  of  office. 
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Mr.  Manager  Hicacs.  The  clerk  swore  that  he  made  these  minutes 
each  day  before  he  left  the  courtroom.  The  only  point  about  this  is 
that  the  witness  has  tdready  testified  that  he  did  not  recollect  certain 
facts  to  have  occurred  which  the  record  describes  to  have  occurred. 
Now  they  want  to  make  the  testimony  of  this  witness  stronger  by  put- 
ting this  record  up  and  letting  him  swear  a  hole  through  it.  Let 
this  witness  tell  what  did  take  place  and  if  it  contradicts  the  record  let 
it  stand  against  the  record. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  think  the  counsel  calling  the  witness  may 
exhaust  his  ;recollection  as  to  what  occurred,  and  then  if  he  does  not 
cover  the  ground  they  desire  to  have  covered  by  his  testimony,  they 
may  perhaps  direct  his  attention  to  any  part  of  this  record  and  ask  his 
recollection  with  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.     [to  the  witness.] 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to-  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  order  by  the 
court  at  the  time  you  gave  your  notice  of  motion  in  currest  of  judgment 
that  that  motion  should  be  heard  at  1:30  p.  m.  that  day  ? 

A.     There  was  not. 

Qi  I  believe  you  have  already  stated  that  there  was  no  sentence  and 
no  order  made  by  the  Judge  before  your  motion  had  been  heard  and  de- 
cided ? 

A.  My  best  recollection  is  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  never 
would  have  neglected  a  matter  that  far. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  when  your  motion  was  sustained 
by  the  court  there  was  any  order  made  by  the  court  that  the  judgment 
should  be  set  aside;  whether  there  was  any  judgment  there  at  the  time? 

A.     There  was  none.    The  verdict  of  the  jury  was — 

Q.  Was  there  any  order  of  the  court  that  the  judgment  should  be 
set  aside  ? 

A.     Well,  not  that  I  heard. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  his  order  ? 

A.     I  heard  the  order. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  the  order  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
was  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  further  proceedings  had  in  the  case  in  the 
forenoon  ? 

A.     There  was  not. 

Q.     When  was  the  nex1>  proceeding  had  in  the  case  ? 

A.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

Q.     In  the  afternoon  upon  the  coming  in  of  court? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  then  took  place  ? 

A.  He  was  called  upon  to  plead  and  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  county  attorney  and  I, — an  understanding  that  we  had, — he 
plead  guilty  of  a  simple  assault. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  jury  had  found  him  guilty  of  in  the  former 
trial? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  in  the  former  trial. 

Q.    That  |>lea  was  accepted  by  the  county  attorney,  was  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  by  the  court? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    After  that  was  done,  what  then  took  place? 
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A.     Sentence  was  pronounced. 

Q.     What  was  the  sentence  ? 

A.  A  fine  of  ten  dollars,  and  in  default  thereof  to  be  committed  to 
the  Hennepin  county  jail  for  the  period  of  sixty  days. 

Q.  •  This  record  then,  in  regard  to  six  months,  is  incorrect,  is  it  ? 
-  A.    Quite  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  during  any  of  the  proceeding,  hear  any  order  or 
sentence  that  he  should  be  committed  for  six  months  ? 

A.     I  heard  no  "six  months"  in  the  whole  case. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  the  Judge  pronounced  the  sentence  upon  him, 
was  there  anything  said  by  the  court  in  regard  to  the  costs  ? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Matthews  made  some  remark  in  regard  to  the  costs.  I 
recollect  the  Judge  telling  him  that  the  costs  would  follow  the  fine. 

Q.  But  the  Judge  did  not  pronounce  that  in  his  sentence,-^anything 
more  than  just  the  line?  - 

A.     Not  that  I  understood. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  you  were  present  from  the 
time  that  the  court  first  met  there,  after  the  noon  recess? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  the  Judge,  before  Mr. 
Chapman  had  pleaded,  called  the  defendant  up  before  him  ? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  you  heard  any  question 
upon  the  part  of  the  court  towards  Mr.  Chapman  to  the  effect  of  "how 
are  you  healed  ?" 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  I  object  to  that. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  the  Judge  made  any  state- 
ment or  put  any  question  to  the  respondent  as  to  his  financial  circum- 
stances ? 

A.     I  didn't  hear  him. 

Q.     You  were  sitting  right  there  with  your  client,  were  you  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    You  say  you  were  a  law  student  of  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  at  Tyler  ? 

A.  I  have  lived  at  Tyler  since  about  the  1st  of  last  May,  or  about  the 
middle  of  May  I  think,  since  I  went  there  myself.  I  did  not  remove  my 
household  furniture  and  my  family  to  that  place  from  Marshall,  where 
I  formerly  lived,  until  after  the  Marshall  term  of  court  in  June. 

Q.     You  were  a  partner  of  M.  E.  Matthews? 

A.  I  was  until  about  the  middle  of  May  when  we  dissolved  partner^ 
ship  and  I  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Dean,  of  Tyler. 

Q.  You  have  seen  Judge  Cox  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  have  you 
not,  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.     Freouently  or  infrequently  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  seen  him 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  frequently  during  my  twenty  years  ac- 
quaintance with  him. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  you  knew  of  the  Judge  drinking  any  in- 
toxicating liquora  during  this  term  of  court  at  Tyler,  spirituous  or  fer- 
mented liquors  of  any  kind  ? 
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A.  I  think  I  know  of  his  drinking  one  glasB,  on  Monday  evening,  I 
think  it  was  and  yet  I  am  not  certain  as  to  what  he  drank. 

Q*     You  heard  Col.  McPhail's  testimony  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  parties  that  he  describes  there  in  those  rooms 
that  passed  the  hat  around  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  room  usually.  I  was  there  the  night  of  the-  hat  ar- 
rangement. 

Q.  Well  were  you  one  of  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  ones  that  he 
testified  to  about  the  bottle  being  empty  before  it  reached  him.  How 
was  the  bottle  when  it  got  to  you  ? 

A.  Well  it  didn't  get  to  me;  I  think  I  was  sitting  at  the  organ  and  if 
my  recollection  is  correct  Mr.  Matthews  passed  the  bottle  or  started  it 
around  and  he  knew  that  I  didn't  use  it  and  I  don't  think  it  was  offered 
to  me  at  all. 

Q.     You  didn't  use  liquor  at  all  ? 

A.    I  didn't  at  that  time. 

Q.     Well  how  was  it  when  you  invited  the  Judge  to  drink  with  you  ? 

A.  Well  I  didn't  use  it  then.  I  didn't  invite  him  to  drink  with  me  I 
leked  him  if  he  would  have  something  to  drink. 

Q.     And  he  told  you  no;  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  saloon  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  was  willing  to  go  with  him  to  the  soloon  to  take  a  drink  ? 

A.     I  was;  not  to  take  it  myself. 

Q.     But  simply  to  buy  it  for  him  ? 

A.     I  was,  if  he  wanted  it  I  was,  perfectly  willing. 

Q.     Did  you  think  he  needed  it  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  that  I  am  not  able  to  state  as  to  whether  he  did  or 
not. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  inviting  him  to  drink  if  you  were 
not  going  to  drink  yourself  ?  Was  there  any  necessity  for  it  ? 

A.     Well  it  was  perhaps  suggested  by  a  liberal  disposition. 

Q.     That  was  all  ? 

A.  That  was  all.  I  invite  a  great  many  men  to  drink  when  I  don't 
stop  to  discuss  the  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  they  need  it  or 
don't  need  it. 

Q.  Well,  during  this  time  that  Col.  Mc  Phail  speaks  about  up  in  the 
Judge's  room  were  you  one  of  the  party  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  Judge's  room  frequently.  Perhaps  as  often  as  from 
one  to  three  or  four  times  every  evening. 

Q.  Were  you  up  there  at  the  time  that  they  were  drinking  liquor 
pretty  freely  one  evening  ? 

A.  I  think  not;  I  don't  recollect  seeing  them  drink  liquor  in  that 
room  at  all. 

Q.     You  had  your  family  there  at  the  hotel  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  my  family  were  at  Marshall. 

Q,  In  the  trial  of  this  Chapman  case  did  you  put  the  defendant  on 
the  Ptand  to  testify  ? 

A.    I  think  not» 

Qt     Was  there  any  reason  why  you  did  not  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir, 

Q.    Was  that  reason  anything  that  oame  from  the  Judge's  lips  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  made  no  defense  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 
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Q.    To  the  action  at  all  did  you  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  well,  I  don't  think  we  introduced  any  evidence. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  mean  ?  You  didn't  even  crofl^-exmmine  tl 
prosecuting  witness  ? 

A.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  that.  That  matter  Mr.  MatlMi 
was  attending  to  and  he  may  have  asked  the  prosecuting  witneas  aM 
questions  and  I  may  have  forgotten  it. 

Q.     After  Mr.  Mathews  left,  you  took  charge  of  the  case  did  you? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  ai^ued  the  case  to  the  jury  ?  i 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Mathews,  at  my  r^ueet  argued  the  caae,  if  it  wi 
argued  at  all;  and  it  was  very  briefly,  if  argued  at  all.  And  then  1 
was  called  out  to  act  as  one  of  the  examining  committee,  as  I  hare  ll 
fore  stated. 

Q.     Do  you  know  who  that  committee  was  ? 

A.  I  think  that  committee  was  Mr.  M.  E.  Mathews,  and  this  na 
Coleman. 

Q.    Who  else? 

A.     It  strikes  me  that  it  was  Mr.  Whitney. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Whitney  a  resident  member  of  the  bar  there  I 
Tyler?  i 

A.     He  was  not  a  resident  there,  no,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  a  resident  of  your  county  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  at  the  time. 

Q.     Was  he  a  resident  of  the  district  that  you  know  of? 

A.  I  think  not;  I  think  he  was  from  one  of  the  districtB  fard^ 
east. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  district  ?  ! 

A.     I  do  not.  j 

Q.  Mr.  Coleman  was  not  a  resident  member  of  the  bar  thd 
was  he  ? 

A.     No,  sir* 

Q.    Nor  of  your  county.     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    He  was  appointed  on  the  examining  oommittee,  howeTer,  washi^ 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  i 

Q.  You  stated  I  believe  that  you  did  not  see  the  Judge  drink  ao^ 
intoxicating  liquor  during  the  whole  term  ? 

A.  But  one  evening;  I  think  along  on  McMiday  aft^noon  he  dzan] 
something,  but  I  cant  say  what  it  was. 

CHARLES  BUTTS  I 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.   Aectander.  | 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.     In  Lake  Benton. 
Q.    What  is  your  profession  ? 
A.     Lawyer. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ?  I 

A.     About  two  years  that  I  have  known  him  well.  i 

Q.    Were  you  present  at  the  term  of  court  held  in  TyhtK  ill  and  4| 

the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  month  of  June  last  year  ? 
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A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  there  during  the  whole  of  the  court? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  present  during  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  court? 

A.     The  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  sessions  that  you  missed,  that  you  were  not 
in  court  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  no,  sir;  I  may  have  been  out  and  in  but  then  I.  was 
there  all  the  time  regularly  from  the  beginning  until  it  closed  up  Tues- 
day morning. 

^.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was  as 
to  sobriety,  or  inebriety  during  the  whole  of  that  term  in  court. 

A.     I  thought  he  was  sober. 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  it? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  have  none  now  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  also  during  the  term  held  at  Marshfield  the 
day  before  the  Tyler  term  c(mimenced  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  present  a  part  of  the  time.  I  Entered  the  room  just 
as  Judge  Cox  was  asking  the  clerk  what  the  accommodations  were  there. 

Q.     X  ou  heard  him  speak  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  also  see  him  move  around  afterwards  ? 

A.  After  the  court  adjourned  he  walked  around  the  office  and  spoke 
to  me.     I  had  a  conversation  with  him  myself. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  his  condition  as  .to  sobriety  or 
inebriety  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Well,  I  considered  him  perfectly  sober.  He  was  very  clear  in 
his  enunciation  I  thought. 

Q.     No  thickness  in  his  voice  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  see  any.     It  went  right  off  rapidly. 

Q.     Was  there  any  staggering  in  his  walk  ?    A.     No. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  on  the  first  day  at  Tyler 
the  Judge's  eyes  were  red? 

A.     ho  J  sir. 

Q.     Was  his  face  flushed  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  whether  or  not,  his  manners  were  any.  dif- 
ferent from  other  times,  when  you  have  seen  him,  knowing  him  to  be  per- 
fectly sober  ? 

A.    Just  the  same,  perfectly  natural. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  stete,  whether  or  not,  there  was  any  dif- 
ference in  the  Judge's  condition,  behavior,  manner,  conduct  or  language, 
in  the  evening  or  afternoon  session  I  mean  of  course  during  the  term  of 
court,  from  what  they  were  during  the  forenoon  ? 

A.     Why,  I  didn't  notice  anything  of  that  kind  different. 

Q.  You  didn't  notice  anything  different  in  his  condition,  language, 
conduct  or  manner  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  present  in  court  Friday  forenoon,  were  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  in  court  every  day. 

Q.  You  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  at  that  time, — ^nothing  dif- 
ferent? 
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A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  up  in  Jad|| 
Cox's  room  Friday  night  at  this  jamboree,  as  they  call  it? 

A.  I  was.  I  roomed  in  the  next  room  and  had  to  go  through  hi 
room  to  get  into  mine. 

Q.  I  will  ask  vou  to  state  whether  you  were  up  and  spent  ajiy  poi 
tion  of  the  time  that  evening  up  in  the  room  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  Friday  night. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge  did  that  night? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  Friday  night  as  I  remember  it.  We  w^ 
down  stairs  awhile  in  the  evening,  and  about  11  o'clock  the  crowd  cam 
up  stairs.  I  think  that  the  Judge  came  up  with  them,  and  they  stal 
there,  I  should  think,  two  or  three  hours.  When  they  came  up.  pe^ 
bably  the  room  was  full.  It  was  quite  a  large  room,  and  there  w4 
probably  15  or  20  in  the  room. 

Q.    Waa  that  at  the  "crucifixion"  of  the  Colonel  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there, — did  you  stay  as  long  as  any  c 
them  there  in  the  room,  that  evening?  i 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  did;  I  know  I  went  to  bed  in  the  next  room;  | 
think  the  Colonel  and  I  went  to  bed  together.  I 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  Judge's  condition  when  voi 
went  to  bed,  or  at  any  other  time  during  the  evening,  as  to  whether  111 
was  intoxicated. 

A.     I  should  not  consider  him  intoxicated. 

Q.    You  did  not  consider  him  intoxicated?  , 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  the  Judge  was  carried  on  the  bed  then 
by  anybody,  that  night,  or  rolled  on  to  the  bed  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.     How  did  he  come  to  be  on  the  bed  ? 

A.     I  suppose  he  went  to  bed. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.    I  never  saw  him  put  on  the  bed  at  any  time. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  whether  on  this  night  the  Judge  laid 
down  on  top  of  the  bed  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.     He  did  it  himself,  did  he? 

A:    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  he  do? 

A.  Why,  he  merely  took  two  pillows  at  the  end  of  the  bed  and  kind 
o'  propped  them  up  at  the  head  of  the  bed  and  leaned  down  there  a  put 
of  the  time  when  he  was  talking;  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  around  tin 
room,  and  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  sitting  down  on  the  bed,  and,  al 
last,  while  we  were  talking  there,  he  lay  down  on  the  bed. 

Q.     He  talked  with  you  awhile? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  State  whether  after  talking  with  you  he  went  to  sleep  there  in  thai 
position  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  had  not  undressed  there  or  taken  his  clothes  off?  | 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    When  you  left  the  room  he  was  lying  there  sleeping?  j 

A,    Yes.  J 
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Q.  •  Do  you  know  the  position  of  that  roona^ — as  to  whether  or  not 
aAybody  stopping  in  any  other  room  of  that  house  could  look  in  there? 

A.  They  could  not.  There  is  only  one  room  in  the  house  where  you 
could  see  in  if  the  door  was  open..  That  was  the  room  directly  opposite 
the  hall;  there  you  could  see  through  the  doors. 

Q.     You  could  not  see  through  the  windows  anywhere  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     This  Friday  in  court  were  the  Judge's  eyes  "squinty"  at  any       » 
time  there  ? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  them.  ' 

Q.     "Cock-eyed?" 

A.  I  didn't  notice  anything  in  his  appearance  different  from  what 
there  is  now. 

Q.     You  noticed  nothing  in  his  appearance  out  of  the  way  that  day  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  in  his  appearance  Saturday  different 
from  the  other  days  *^ 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  on  Friday  and  Saturday  I  had  a  case 
before  him.  It  was  either  Friday  or  Saturday  that  I  had  a  case  before 
him;  it  was  a  jury  case  and  took  most  all  day.  I  couldn't  state  which 
day  it  was,  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  Friday. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  the  next  day  from  what  it  had 
been  before — any  haggardness  about  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  the  Judge  kept  very  straight., 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  any 
night  there  at  Tyler. 

A.     I  didn't  see  him  intoxicated. 

Q.  Were  you  present  there  in  the  court  room  in  the  forenoon  of 
Monday  when  that  Chapman  matter  came  up  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  couldn't  say  that  I  paid  strict  attention  throughout,  but 
I  was  in  and  out  several  times,  ana  I  was  there  a  good  share  of  the  time. 

Q.  You  probably  could  not  state  definitely  as  to  just  the  order  in 
which  business  took  place  there  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Judge  on  Tuesday  morning  when  he  teft  on  the 
train  for  Marshall  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition  then,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     I  thought  he  was  pretty  sober. 

Q.     You  thought  he  was  what  ? 

A.     I  thought  he  was  pretty  sober,  I  say. 

Q.     Well,  did  you  notice  anything  out  of  the  way? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  his  sobriety  at  the  time? 

A.  I  couldn't  have,  under  the  circumstances,  because  the  train  came 
in  late,  and  we  were  all  standing  there  together,  and  all  had  to  run  to 
the  train;  and  I  noticed  that  he  ran  as  fast  as  anybody;  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  got  aboard;  I  was  not  going  up  until  the  next  day. 

Senator  Adams.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  question:  as  to 
what  the  witness  desires  to  be  understood  by  this  court  by  being  "pretty 
sober?" 

A.  So  sober  that  I  would  not  notice  anything  out  of  the  way.  Of 
course  a  man  may  be  under  the  influence  of  liouor  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  no  one  could  be  able  to  detect  it  except  tne  man  that  drinks  it. 
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•Every  man  that  drinks  liquor,  I  presume,  feels  it,  but  the  persons 
around  him  may  not  know  anything  about  it.  That  person  may  be  in- 
toxicated, as  I  understand,  and  still  be,  in  my  opinion,  pretty  sober. 

Q.  Your  understanding  then,  is,  thkt  every  man  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor  who  drinks  anything  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  I  think  he  certainly  is  if  he  drinks  a  drop, 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  the  idea  of  the  witness  when  he  says  he  was 
pretty  sober. 

A.    Well,  you  understand  me  exactly.    That  is  just  what  I  mean. 

By  Mr.ARCTANER. 

Q.  You  meant  that  he  might  have  drank  a  glass,  but  that  it  was  not 
noticeable  ? 

A.  Certainly,  certainly.  We  see  men  every  day  that  we  know  drink 
liquor  that  might  have  drank,  still  we  don't  pretend  to  say  they  are  in- 
toxicated. 

By  Senator  Adams. 

Q.  What  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  senate  is  that  Judge  Cox  was  not 
drunk  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  he  was  not;  I  didn't  see  him  drunk  during  that  term  of 
court. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     What  do  you  mean  by  drunk  ? 

A.  I  mean  that  state  in  which  a  person  is  incapable  of  attending  to 
his  business  or  partially  incapable  of  attending  to  his  business ;  tnat 
is,  perceptibly  so. 

Q.  You  knew  Judge  Cox  was  drinking  at  that  term  of  court  didn't 
you? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     More  or  less  every  day  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  saw  him  drink. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  him  drink  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  drink  in  his  room. 

Q.    Where  else  ?    A.     No  other  place. 

Q.    You  saw  him  drink  in  his  room  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Upon  how  many  different  occasions  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  couldn't  swear  to  that. 

Q.     Every  day  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  swear  to  that. 

Q.     Every  other  day  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  swear  to  that. 

Q.     Every  night  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  swear  to  that.  I  saw  him  drink  perhaps  in  the  course 
of  the  term  of  court,  which  lasted  nearly  a  week  or  about  that,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  times  in  that  many  days.     I  wouldn't  swear  exactly. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  any  at  any  of  the  recesses  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.     At  no  time  except  at  night? 

A.    1  couldn't  swear  exactly  when  he  took  a  drink  or  when  lie  didn't. 

Q.     I  am  asking  you  when  you  saw  him  drink. 

A.  I  couldn't  swear  to  that.  We  see  things  every  dav  in  our  life  we 
couldn't  swear  as  to  the  exact  time  of  the  day.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it  only  that  I  saw  him  drink  perhaps  seven  or  eight,  or  eight  or  tea 
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times;  perhaps  at  the  outside,  eight  or  ten  times  at  that  term  of  court*  I 
would  swear  that  probably  it  did  not  exceed  ten  times. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  your  knowledge  as  to  whether  all  of  his 
drinking  was  confined  to  the  night  or  not:  Now  can  you  testify  you 
didn*t  see  him  drink  at  any  of  tne  recesses  of  court? 

A.  No,  my  impression  is  I  saw  him  and  Col.  McPhail  drink  in  a  room 
one  morning  when  I  was  there.  I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  saw  him  drink 
twice  I  know;  I  saw  him  drink  once  bui;  I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  saw  him 
drink  twice. 

Q.    You  drank  with  him  sometimes  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  didn't  drink  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  late  the  party  was  kept  up  in  Judge  Cox's 
room,  do  you? 

A.  Well,  I  know  they  were  up  there  in  the  house  nearly  every  night 
until  one  or  two  o'clock. 

Q.     What  were  they  doing? 

A.    They  were  doing  everything  and  having  a  good  time. 

Q.     Weil,  how  did  you  get  a  g(K)d  time  out  of  it? 

A.  They  had  fun  in  many  ways.  We  had  singing  most  every  night. 
We  had  an  organ  and  a  violin  there  ;  had  singing  and  music  most  every 
niffht, — I  thii^L  every  night. 

Q.    And  some  drinking  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  people  got  drunk,  didn't  they,— even  according  to  your 
definition  of  drunk, — some  of  the  party  got  drunk,  didn't  they  ? 

A.  Well,  I  thought  I  saw  one  or  two  a  little  under  the  influence, 
perhaps. 

Q.     But  jrou  don't  think  either  one  of  them  was  the  Judge  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  remember  particularly  that  two  nights  he  didn^  drink 
at  all  when  the  bottle  was  passed. 

Q.  And  you  remember  some  nights  he  did  drink  when  the  bottle 
was  passed? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

w.  B.  BEAir, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Mr.  Dean,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.    At  Tyler,  Lincoln  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.    Lawyer. 

Q.    You  are  a  lawyer  by  profession  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     I  think  ^bout  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  and  in 
attendance  at  the  term  of  the  district  court  in  and  for  Lincoln  county, 
held  at  Tyler  in  the  month  of  June  last  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  in  attendance  at  every  session  of 
court  held  there. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  was.  I  was  not  in  the  court  room  all  the 
time,  but  nearly  all  the  time. 
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'..  Q.    You  didn^  miss  any  session  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was,  during  the  whole  of  ft 
session,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  m[\ 
sobriety  or  inebriety  in  court?  .  | 

A.  I  noticed  no  signs  of  drunkenness  at  any  time  upon  the  Jul 
during  that  term.  H 

.  Q.     Did  you  notice  any  signs  of  the  influenee  of  liquor?  .1 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.    Had  you  any  doubt  about  his  perfect  sobriety  at  the  time?     ^ 

A.  I  had  none. 

Q.  You  have  none  now  ?  ^ 

A.     No,  sir.  J 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  diffend 
in  his  appearance,  his  manner  or  his  language,  the  first  part  of  the  m 
as  compared  with  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  J 

A.  I  noticed  none,  but  then  I  was  not  looking  for  it.  I  did  noiii 
ticipate  this  trial  or  I  would  have  noticed  perhaps  more  particolarlj:<j 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  room  that  Friday  evening  that  they  have  oil 
speaking  of  here?  ^  j 

A.  Well,  I  can't  swear  to  the  day,  but  I  was  in  his  room  that  nim 
that  they  had  the  good  time.  "  ^ 

.  Q.     Now,  did  you  notice  Judge  Cox's  condition  as  to  intoxic 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  intoxicated  that  night  ? 

A.     I  noticed  nothing  unusual. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  have  any  idea  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  at  any  time  during  that  term  oustside  of  court 
him  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

A.    No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.     Were  you  around  with  him  considerable  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  well,  I  won't  say  I   was  with  him  evenings  only ; 
night.    That  was  the  only  night  I  sat  up  late  during  the  term. 

Q.     Did  you  board  there  at  the  hotel  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    You  saw  him  around  in  the  evening  in  the  parlor? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  -^ 

Examined  by  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Did  you  drink  with  him  that  night? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  of  the  crowd  that  were  at  all  under  the  mi 
ence  of  liquor  ?  f 

A.     I  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.    Who  were  they?    A.    Judge  Weymouth,  if  any  man. 

Q.     He  was  pretty  well  "set  up"  was  he? 

A.  He  wasn't  so  Veil  ^'set  up"  but  what  he  knew  thoroughly  wl 
was  about  I  think  ;  but  then  I  think  he  was  slightly  under  uieinfl 
of  liquor. 

Q.    They  were  drinking  there,  weren't  they  ? 

A.     Well,  I  didn't  see  anyone  drink  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night. 

Q.    Well,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night?  A 

A.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  night  I  do  think  that  I  saw  two  hoM 
brought  in,  but  I  don't  recollect  seeing  any  one  drink,  but  I  jiiiimiwi 
did  in  the  nature  of  things.  ^  y 
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Q.     You  knew  Judge  Cox  was  drinking  there,  didn't  you  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  see  him  drink  there  at  Tyler  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did  ;  that  is,  during  that  term  of  court. 

Q.     You  presumed  he  was  drinking,  from  tlie  nature  of  things  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  that  I  did,  but  it  would  be  natural  enough  that  he 
being  in  the  crowd  might  have  taken  some. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  first  heard  it  questioned  as  to  whether 
Judge  Cox  was  drunk  or  sober  at  that  term  of  court? 

A.  I  think,  sir,  it  was  when  I  read  of  his  impeachment  or  attempted 
impeachment. 

Q.     Did  you  xead  the  Lincoln  County  News  occasionally  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  letter  in  it  written  from  Tyler  in  which  it  wa« 
stated  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  Tyler  shortly  after  that  term  of 
court  ? 

A.     Now,  that  I  think  of  it,  I  did. 

Q.     Your  attention  was  called  to  it  then? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  recollect  that. 

Q.     You  didn't  know  who  wrote  the  letter,  did  you? 

A.     I  think  I  do. 

Q.     Who  do  you  think  wrote  it  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  Mr.  Seward. 

Q.     Of  Marshall? 

A.     Yes,  sir.    I  won't  attempt  to  say  that  it  was  him,  but  then  I  have 
an  inkling  that  I  have  heard  so,  or  something  to  that  effect. 
'    Q.     Did  he  ever  tell  you  so  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  letter  Judge  Cox  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  drunk 
at  Tyler? 

Mr.  Arctandbr.  [To  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.]  Don't  you  think  thai  is 
rather  improper  cross-examination  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  think  it  is  proper,  to  test  the  recollection  of 
this  witness. 

A.  I  recollect  reading  that  paper,  but  as  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned 
I  don't  know  anything  about  who  did  write  the  letter.  I  wouldn't  at- 
tempt to  say. 

Q.  That  letter  spoke  of  Judge.  Cox  being  intoxicated, — so  that  your 
attention  was  called  to  it  then,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     But  you  thought  it  was  not  so  at  the  time,  did  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  was  mistaken;  that 
there  wasnt  any  intoxication  upon  the  part  of  the  Judge,  did  you  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  still  think  so  ?    A.    I  do. 

Q.     Mr.  Seward  was  there  at  that  term  of  court,  was  he  hot  ? 

A.    Mr.  Seward  was  there  the  first  of  the  term.     I  think  he  left  aifter^ 
wards. 
•    The  coiirt  then  took  a  reijepij  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

President  Oiuf  an  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Abctander.  Shall  we  proceed  with  the  ex^miiMitioii  of  m 
Msses? 

The  President.    Upon  what  artide  is  this  witness  to  be  examiaedt 

Mt.  Arctandbr.  The  fourteenth  article,  Mr.  President — the  a 
upon  which  we  have  been  examining  this  forenoon. 

DR.  W.  R.  scripture. 

Sworn  and  examined  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondeat  testiii 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ?  • 

A.    Tyler. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Practitioner  of  medicine,  and  also  I  run,  in  oonneotiflfi  with  a 
business,  a  drug  store. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  sxe  aoqaainted  .«i 
the  respondent,  Judge  Cox  ?  ! 

A.    I  am  acquainted  with  him  ;  that  is,  I  hare  met  the  gentlemen* 

Q.    You  reside  at  Tyler,  do  you  ? 

A.     I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  reside  there  in  June  last  ? 

A.    I  dia,  yee  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  were  there  and  present  dmfl 
a  term  of  court  held  at  Tyler  in  June  last? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    How  much  of  the  court  did  you  attend  in  Tyler  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  there  most  of  the  time,  that  is  on  and  off;  I  exp 
I  was  there  every  hour  in  the  day,  during  the  time,  although  at  diflsfli 
times  I  was  called  away  to  attend  to  my  drugstore,  but  would  retuia^ 
soon  as  I  got  through  with  my  business;  possibly  I  was  there  eM| 
hour. 

Q.    You  think  you  were  there  every  hour  during  the  whole  term? 

A.    I  think  so,  as  near  as  I  can  state. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  doctor,  what  was  the  omiditieii  f 
the  respondent  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  during  any  porti<m  of  lU 
term.  , 

A.     As  near  as  I  could  judge  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  I  will  ssk  you  to  state  whether  you  at  this  time  had  any  reasoe  fl 
observing  the  respondent  closely  as  to  his  condition  ? 

A.  Well,  yes,  I  had  reason,  knowing  that  he  was  a  man  that  djial 
some,  and  I  watched  him  pretty  close. 

Q.    You  watched  him  pretty  close  when  you  woie  in  court  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  I  saw  nothing  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  tk^  he  wi 
drunk  by  any  means. 

Q.  Did  you  see  an v  thing  that  would  lead  you  to  heUeve  that  he  IM 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  all  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him,  Doctor,  the  morning  that  he  left? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  at  the  train  just  before  he  left  ? 

Q.    Tuesday  morning  ?  j 

A.    Yes,  I 
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Q.    What  was  his  condition  then  as  to  sobriety  ? 
A.    Well,  he  was  sober  then,  I  think;  to  the  beat  of  my  knowledge  I 
think  he  was  sober. 

Q.    Had  you  any  doubt  about  it  at  the  time  ? 
A.    No,  sir,  I  had  not. 

CR08S-SXAMINATI0N. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunk. 

Q.    Are  you  a  practicing  physician  ther«  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  practicing  ? 

A.    I  commenced  my  practice  in  July  a  year  ago, — about  two  years 
back. 

Q.    Where  did  you  study  medicine  ? 

A.    I  studied  medicine  in  Owatonna,  and  at  Rush  Medical  College. 

Q.    In  Chicago? 

A.    Yea. 

Senator  Castle.    I  did'nt  hear  the  Docter;  speak  a  little  louder. 

A.    I  studied  medicine  in  Owatonna  in  office  reading,  and  at  the  ^ush 
Medical  College. 

Q.    You  keep  a  drug  store,  you  say  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  observed  the  Judge  there  pretty  close  did  you,  Doctor?. 

A.    Yes.  . 

Q.     You  knew  he  was  a  drinking  man  ? 

A.     I  knew  he  was  a  drinking  man. 

Q.     How  did  you  find  that  out  ? 

A.    Only  by  reputation. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  know  him  ? 

A.    Well,  I  had  known  him  only  a  few  months;  about  that  time. . 
.    Q.    You  nevey  saw  him  before  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  once  before. 

Q.    You  never  knew  h^m  before  ? 

A.    No,  sir.  '      . 

Q.    You  knew  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  drinking  man?   . 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you  watched  to  see  whether  he  drank  any  at  that  term  of 
court? 

A.    No;  I  did  not  watch  to  see  whether  he  drank  any,  but  I  watched 
to  see  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  he  drank  any  ? 

A.     No;  I  do  not. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  he  purchased  any  at  your  store  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  do  know  that  he  did  not. 

Q.    You  don't  keep  it  for  sale? 

A.    Yes,  I  do. 

Q.    Well,  you  didn^t  know  that  some  was  not  purchased  for  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir — Yes;  I  am  quite  positive,  because  I  did  not  sell  any  in  a 
way  that  I  think  could  be  used. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  that  you  did  not  sell  any,— you  were  in  court 
most  all  the  time  ? 

A.    While  I  was  in  court,  my  doors  were  closed;  if  any  one  wf^nted 
-to  IM  <W>  tliey  h^  to  go  afier  me. 
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Q.  You  don't  keep  a  clerk,  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  business  in  court,  Doctor? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  went  in  and  looked  on? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  reason  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  attention  of 
court  to  any  particular  point  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  particularly,  only  I  went  with  the  crowd. 

Q.  Did  you  board  at  the  hotel  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  crowd  there  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  crowd  at  the  hotel  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  crowd  when  they  passed  the  hat? 

A.  I  saw  no  hat  passed. 

Q.  When  they  were  in  the  parlor,  singing,  and  the  organ  playi 
and  thev  passed  tne  hat  around  ? 

A.  1  didn't  see  that. 

Q.  Were  you  up  in  the  Judge's  room? 

A.  I  was  in  the  Judge's  room. 

Q.  Did  vou  play  cards  there? 

A.    I  dicln't  play  cards. 

Q.  While  you  were  there,  were  they  playing  cards? 

A.  I  saw  cards  played  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Judge  play  there? 

A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  wern't  there  much  ? 

A.  I  was  there  Thursday  night  ? 

Q.  How  late? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  should  judge  it  was  about  hi 
past  ten  or  near  that 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  liquor  drank  there  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  positive? 

A.  No;  in  fact,  I  know  I  didnt. 

Q.  Of  any  kind  ? 

A.  No,  I  saw  none. 

Q.  What  was  the  crowd  doing  there  ? 

A.  There  wasn't  much  of  a  crowd  there  when  I  was  there;  the 
were  parties  there  playing  cards  and  that  is  all  I  saw;  I  don't  know 
anything  else. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  Judge  was  playing  or  not? 

A.  I  do;  I  know  he  was  not  playing. 

Q.  He  wasn't  playing  when  you  were  there? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  away  and  left  the  game  going  on  ? 

'    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  other  nights  did  you  ever  see  any  liquor  drank  there? 

A.  No,  I  never  saw  any  liquor  drank  there,  at  any  time  when 
was  in. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  Judge  drink  any  during  the  term  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not;  he  might  havt  drank  but  I  don't  kaowaiij| 
tbiqg  about  it. 
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Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     In  Tyler,  Lincoln  county. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.     I  keep  a  hotel  there. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  hotel  at  which  he  boarded  during  the  term  in 
June  last. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  the  Judge,  in  connection  with  his  being 
there  on  the  business  of  that  term  ? 

A.     I  met  him  at  the  train. 

Q.     Where  did  you  take  him  ? 

A.     I  took  him  to  Marshfield. 

Q.     Did  he  stop  any  at  Tyler?' 

A.  No,  sir;  he  telegraphed  me  to  meet  him  at  the  train,  to  take  him 
over  to  Marshfield. 

Q.     And  you  went  over  with  him  ? 

A.     Yes.- 

Q.     Was  there  any  drinking  on  the  road  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Any  liquor  aboard  ? 

A.     I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.     There  was  no  drinking,  you  say  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you,  or  any  of  your 
party,  when  you  came  to  Marshfield,  helped  the  Judge  out  of  the 
buggy  or  wagon  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

A.    Or  steered  him  out?  ^ 

A.     No,  sir;  he  got  out  just  as  well  as  any  man. 

Q.    Jumped  out  himself? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  his  condition  was  when  he  came  to 
Marshfield,  Mr.  Hodgman. 

A.    When  he  came  from  there  ? 

Q.  When  he  came  to  Marshfield  or  during  any  time  of  this  thing, — 
more  particularily  Marshfield,  of  course, — what  was  his  condition  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  anything  out  of  the  way  but  what  he  was  just 
as  sober  as  any  man. 

Q.    Just  as  sober  as  any  man  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  him  and  heard  him  talk  on  the  way  going 
over  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Had  a  talk  with  him,  Colonel,  going  over;  did  he  stagger  any  wbei^ 
he  walked?       .... 

A.    No,  sir. 
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A. 
Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 
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Q.    Was  his  voice  thick  ?    A.    No^  sir. 
Q.    You  took  him  right  back  again  that  same  day,  did  you  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  the  morning  that  he  left  to  go  to  Marshfieid 
the  train  ? ' 
A.    Yes. 

What  was  his  condition  then  ? 
He  was  straight. 
I  mean  as  to  sobriety  ? 
He  was  sober,  apparently.  . 

Any  doubts  about  it  ?  J 

I  couldn't  see  a  thing  but  what  I  should  call  biifi  straight  $m 
sober  as  I  ever  saw  him;  the  train  was  rather  late  and  they  had  to  hmQl 
up;  they  had  to  run  to  get  the  train,  I  beleive.  , 

Q.     1  wish  you  would  make  a  draft  of  your  house,  showing  the  Toaai 
that  Judge  Cox  occupied  during  the  time  he  was  there,  and  the  positiflri 
of  the  room  Mr.  Chapman  occupied.    Make  a  rough  pencil  dmft,  pleMlj 
on  this  paper,  so  as  to  illustrate  it. 
The  witness  sketched  the  following  diagram: 
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A.    Judge's  room.      B.    McPhail's  room, 
1,  3,  4,  5,  6.    Bed  rooms.     D.    Doors.  W. 


2.    Chapman's  room« 
Windows.    ...    Stein.    I 


Q.    Now  explain  to  the  Senate  the  relative  positions  of  the  differant 
rooms;  and  show  where  the  Judge's  room  was. 

A.    Here  is  the  stairs,  and  into  the  left  is  the  big  room,  the  8itlili| 
room. 

Q.    The  Judge's  room? 

A.    Yes;  and  in  here  was  a  door  leading  to  Col.'  McPhail^  rooli^ 
mark^  B.    Chapman^  room  was  down  here  and  was  marked  2. 

Q.     And  the  other  rooms  shown  there  were  other  bedrooms  aroiaMi 
the  hall? 

A.    Yes;  on  each  side  of  the  hall  were  rooms  all  the  way  down.        • 

Q.    The  hall  went  up  from  the  stairway  atid  went  bsdt  aeroas  tht 
other  end  of  the  house? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Hodgman^  whether  there  were  any 
dows  in  the  room  occupied  by  Mr,  Chapman,  from  which  he  coufd 
any  view^f  what  went  on  in  the  Judge's  rooni<  • 

A.    No,  sir;  there  was  just  one  window  in  his  room,  and  ihaft 
the  back  side. 
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Q.     Did  Mr.  Chapman's  room  go  back  to  the  back  part  of  the  hotiae  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Then  that  little  bedroom  was  only  a  little  bit  of  a  iYX>m. 

A.  Yes.  The  building  is  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  forty-ftve  feet 
long;,  there  is  no  ell ;  the  house  is  45  feet  long  to  the  right,  on  the  main 
atr^ ;  the  stairs  go  up  almost  in  the  middle,  not  quite.  I  have  got  a 
dining  room,  but  it  is  in  another  building. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Isn't  there  any  ell  on  the  building? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Weie  thare  any  tcansoma  in  the  house  over  any  of  those  doors. 

A.  No,  sir,  there  is  not  one  in  the  house  only  over  the  front  door 
down  below. 

Q.  You  are  confident  that  Mr.  Chapman  occupied  room  number  two? 
.  A,     Yes. 

CS06B-EXAMINATI0N. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Would  Mr.  Chapman,  in  passing  to  his  room,  go  by  the  door  of 
Judge  Cox's  room  ? 

A.  You  went  up  stairs  and  Judge  Cox's  room  was  right  on  the  left, 
and  vou  turn  to  the  right,  and  turned  around  to  go  into  the  other  gentle- 
man's  room. 

Q.    At  the  head  of  the  stairft  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  say  there  is  no  ell  to  this  house? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  built  this  building  twenty-four  feet  iride  and  forty-five 
feet  long,  and  then  there  is  a  dining  room  right  on  the  end  set  right  up 
by  the  side  of  it  and  my  girls  occupied  right  over  the  dining  room  ; 
thev  did  not  use  that  room  in  there  at  all. 

Q.  There  waa  no  way  that  you  could  see  from  any  bedroom  into 
fiiait  room? 

A.  No,  sir;  a  man  to  look  into  Mr.  Cox's  room  would  have  to  go  right 
up  and  look  into  the  door. 

Q.    You  went  over  to  Marshfield  with  Judge  Cox? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  there  was  nothing  to  drink  on  that  train  ? 

A.     I  didn't  see  anything,  whatever.   ^ 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Yon  didn't  mell  any  tiling  eitber  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  was  it  when  you  came  back  to  Marshfield  ? 

A    In  the  buggy  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    I  didn't  see  no  liquor  of  any  kind,  or  didn't  smell  any. 

Q.    Did  ^ou  go  over  to-  Lake  Benton  with  him  Sunday  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  not  over  there  that  time? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  a  pretty  hilarious  time,  didnt  they,  at  your  house  dur- 
iaf  that  term  of  court? 

A.  Well,  the  boys  came  in  just  the  same  as  they  do  in  any  hotel  in  a 
town  like  that;  they  sang  and  played  on  the  oigan.  I  have  an  oigan 
192 
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there,  and  I  generally  sit  up  to  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  I   go  to 
bed. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  any  drinking  of  liquor  going  on  during  that  court? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  any  beer  nor  any  liquor? 

j^.  I  think  I  took  a  drink  of  beer  with  the  Judge  the  first  thing  when 
he  came  there. 

Q.    That  was  in  his  room  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  I  took  a  glass  of  beer.  ' 

Q.  And  that  was  all  the  liquor  drank  or  beer  drank  that  yon  know 
anything  about? 

A.  I  don't  know  but  I  did  take  a  drink  of  whisky  with  him  one 
morning  when  I  went  into  the  room  to  have  him  come  to  his  breakfast 
I  took  a  drink  of  whisky  with  Colonel  McPhail;  and  that  is  the  only 
liquor  I  saw  in  the  house. 

Q.     Well,  they  kept  things  moving,  didn't  they,  in  the  Judge's  room  ? 

A.     Well,  I  went  to  bed  at  eleven  o'lock. 

Q.     Every  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  intend  to  go  to  bed  every  night;  my  son  sat  up  and  kept 
the  house  open  until  they  gut  ready  to  shut  up  the  house. 

Q.     And  you  don't  know  how  late  they  did  run  it? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  observe  any  signs  of  intoxication  on  the  Judge 
at  all  did  you  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Whether  he  was  in  the  court  house  or  any  other  house  ? 

A.     Well,  he  came  regularly  to  his  meals. 

Q.  You  are  prepared  to  swear  that  you  did  not  see  any  signs  of  in- 
toxication in  the  Judge  while  he  was  at  your  house  ? 

A.     Well,  I  didn't  see  any  signs  that  I  knew  on. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  prepared  to  testify  to  that,  are  vou, — ^that  you  did 
not  observe  the  least  signs  of  intoxication  upon  the  ^udge  at  that  term, 
at  you  house. 

A.     Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  could. 

Q.     You  say  you  didn't,  don't  >  ou,  when  you  get    right  down  to  it? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.     You  don't  know  but  you  did  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  think  th^t  I  saw  anything. 

Q.  You  answered  me  just  now  that  you  couldn't  swear  that  you  did 
not  observe  the  least  signs  of  intoxication,  didn't  you. 

A.  I  didn't  see  him  any  time  during  the  court  that  I  thought  he  was 
tight  or  drunk. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  that  question, — are  you  prepared  to  testify  that 
you  did  not  observe  in  Judge  Cox  the  least  sign  of  intoxication,  while  be 
was  there  at  your  house  at  your  term  of  court  ? 

A.    Well,  I  can  swear  that  I  did  not  think  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  true;  will  you  answer  that  question  please?  Are  you 
prepared  to  swear  that  you  did  not  observe  in  Judge  Cox  during  the 
time  he  was  at  your  house  at  that  term  of  court  the  least  signs  of  intoxi- 
cation ? 

A.     Well,  I  didn't  see  any  time  that  he  was. 

Q,  Well,  are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  you  did  not  observe  any- 
thing ? 

Mr.  Akctandee.     Well,  he  says  he  didn't  see  anything  ? 
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The  WiTNisss.  I  didnt  see  anything  of  the  kind,  that  I  thought  he 
wad  intoxicated. 

Q.     You  did  not? 

A.     No,  sir, 

Q.  Are  vou  prepared  to  swear  that  in  your  judgment  Judge  Cox 
was  perfectly  sober  during  that  whole  term  of  court  while  he  was  at  your 
house  both  in  and  out  of  court? 

A.     I  didn't  see  anything  but  that  he  was. 

Q.     Well,  will  you  swear  that  he  was  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  that  as  improper  cross-examination.  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  good  enough  for  us,  but  we  have  not  asked  him  as  to  but 
two  occafiions, — the  time  he  went  over  to  Marshfield  with  him  and  the 
time  he  saw  him  there  on  the  traim. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  don't  make  any  difference,  You  have  ex- 
amined as  to  the  first  end  and  the  last  end,  and  I  have  a  right  to  examine 
him  as  to  the  interim. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  state  that  the  objection  upon  the 
questions  must  be  overruled  and  that  the  question  is  a  pertinent  one. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  question  is  whether  he  saw  any  sighs  of  intox- 
ication in  Judge  Cox  there  in  the  court  room  or  at  the  house?  The 
witness  has  sworn  he  did  not  observe  any.  He  was  not  in  the  court- 
room and  knew  nothing  about  it.  Is  this  question  to  be  allowed  on 
cross-examination  when  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  whether  he  was  or 
not, — is  a  witness  to  be  crowded  in  that  way,  when  he  says  that  he  did 
not  observe  anything?  * 

The  President.    The  reporter  will  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  [To  the  reporter.]  Drop  out  the  court  business. 
I  will  withdraw  that  part  of  the  question. 

The  reporter  then  read  the  question  as  follows: 

•Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  gwear  that  in  >jour  judgment  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly 
sober  during  that  whole  term  of  court  while  he.  was  nt  your  house  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  At  Tyler.  [To  the  witness.]  Now,  I  want  an 
answer  to  that  question  yes,  or  no,  Mr.  Hodgman. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  insist,  Mr.  President,  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  an 
answer  yes  or  no  on  that.  He  is  entitled  to  an  answer  as  far  as  this  wit- 
ness knows,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  is  his  own  observation  and  I  am  entitled,  un- 
der the  rules  of  evidence  and  cross-examination,  to  an  answer  to  that 
question  yea^,  or  no. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  you  did  not  observe  the  least  sign 
pf  intoxication  in  Judge  Cox  while  he  was  at  your  house  that  night? 

Mr.  Allis.    That  is  not  the  question. 

The  President.  If  that  is  the  question  the  chair  will  hold  that  it  is 
A  proper  one. 

Mr.  Allis.     That  is  not  the  question  that  was  originally  asked. 

The  President.     Will  the  reporter  again  read  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Manlier  Dunn.     Read  the  question  that  I  first  asked. 

The  reporter  then  read  the  question  as  follows: — 

Q.»  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  in  your  judgmeut  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly 
pober  duriii^  th^t  whole  term  of  court  while  he  wtm  4t  yoqr  house  ftt  Tyler, 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  ifl  the  question  that  I  want  an  mnmwrnti 

Mr.  Arctander.     Do  you  withdraw  the  last  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes^ 

Mr.    Arctander.    We  object  to  that  because  you  ask  him  to  swi 
to  something  he  don't  know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn,    [to  witness]     Well,  you  were  there, — ^I  will  M 
face  that  question  if  that  is  the  objection — ^i  ou  were  there,  were  yoni 

A.     I  was  there;  I  wasn't  up  all  night.  I 

Q.    Well,  you  saw  Judge  Cox  every  day  ? 

A.    Yes,  he  was  around  to  his  mealB  every  day.  \ 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  will  withdraw  the  question,  and   lei  itflHJ 
what  he  has  testified  to. 

i 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM,  I 

Sworn  as'a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Tyler,  Lincoln  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     W  hat  is  your  business  ? 

A.    I  buy  wheat  and  sell  lumber. 

Q.     Anything  else? 

A.    I  am  the  justice  of  the  peace  there;  that  is  all  the  other 
have  there. 

Q.'   Were  you  at  Tyler  the  general  term  of  court  there,  held  in 
month  of  June  last? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  spend  any  of  your  time  in  court  during  the  seniQii  4 
the  court  there?  i 

A.     Probably  I  was  in  the  court-room  three  or  four  times  a  day.     I 

Q.    During  the  whole  term  ?  « 

A.    Yes.  i 

Q.    At  the  time  while  it  was  at  Tyler? 

A.    Yes;  I  presume  it  was  three  or  four  times  a  day;  juat  as  I  kid 
leisure  I  went  in  there — when  I  had  nothing  else  to  do* 

Q.    Were  you  in  there  any  amount  of  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  was  not  in  there  over  half  an  hour  I  don't  believe^ 
of  the  time. 

Q.    Over  half  an  hour? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  was.  j 

Q.    Did  you  observe  the  Judge  at  any  of  the  times  yen  wcvai 
there  ^  \ 

A.    Not  any  more  there  than  I  would  anv  other  place,  I  dont  iidaM 

Q.    Well,  you  were  sitting  where  you  could  have  a  look  at  him  mJ{ 
see  him  ?  '  i 

A.    Yes,  I  could  see  him. 

Q.    And  hear  what  he  said  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  could  hear  what  he  said, — ^what  his  decisions  were. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  ever  saw  the  Judge 
that  time  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.     Well,  I  think  I  did;  in  my  opinion  I  did,  anyhow. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  conditiau  wa9  dorii^  JH 
portion  of  the  time  that  he  was  there  in  oourt  ?  ^ 

A.    As  far  as  I  could  see  he  was  sober.  l 
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Q.  No  doubt  about  it  ? 

A.  No  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind. 

Q.  And  you  haven't  any  now? 

A.  No,  BIT. 


GILBERT  I.    LARSON 


Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander.  This  witness  is  ujK>n  the  same  article — article  four- 
teen. These  witnesses  are  introduced  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  this  morn- 
ing duly  had  and  obtained. 

Q.     Mr.  Larson,  what  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  bar,  but  I  am  not  in  practice;  I  am  audi- 
tor of  the  county. 

Q.     You  are  also  an  attorney,  are  you  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.     Lake  Benton. 

Q.     The  county  auditor  of  Lincoln  county  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     Were  you  such  county  auditor  at  the  last  term  of  court  held  at 
Tyler,  in  the  month  of  June,  1881  ? 
A.     I  was. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  you  were  present  at  that  term  of  court? 
A.     Well,  during  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  term  of  court  held  at 
Tyler  in  June,  1881. 

Q.     How  great  a  portion  of  the  time  ? 

A.     Well,  I  think  I  was  absent  on  the  last  day  ;  Tuesday,  I  was  not 
there  at  [all,  and  a  portion  of  Friday,  and  possibly  I  might  not  have 
been  there  Friday  at  all,  but  I  think  I  was. 
Q,     But  Thursday  you  were  there  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     During  the  whole  day — during  the  sessions  of  the  court? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  were  there  during  the  whole  session  of  court  on  Monday  ? 
A.     Well,  one  of  those  days  I  might  have  gone  home,  but  I  think  not 
before  the  court  adjourned;  I  might  not  have  reached  there  some  morn- 
ings. 

Q.    Just  when  court  met? 
A.    Not  when  it  met. 

Q.    Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  outside  of  court,  you 
had  any  conversation  and  talk  with,  and  met  Judge  Cox. 
A.     During  that  term  ? 
Q.     During  that  term  of  court. 
A.     Previous  to  the  court  ? 
Q.     No;  during  court. 
A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  meet  him  on  more  than  one  occasion? 
A.     Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.     Have  you  any  conversatien  with  him  at  any  length,  upon  busi- 
ness matters  ? 

A.    Not  at  any  length,  but  we  had  conversation  in  connection  with 
other  parties  when  the  county  attorney  was  present, 
Q.    Upon  business  in  regard  to  the  county  ? 
A.    Yes.  ^         , 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  as  to  so- 
briety or  inebriety,  while  you  saw  him  in  court  at  Tyler  at  these  times. 

A.  Well,  I  saw  nothing  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  but  that  he 
was  sober. 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  it  at  the  time  ? 

A.     None  whatever. 

Q.     Have  you  any  now  ? 

A.  Well,  in  saying  that  I  believe  he  was  sober,  I  don't  mean  to  infer 
that  I  had  the  impression  that  he  had  not  drank  anything,  but  there 
was  nothing  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  he  was  incapacitated  for 
business,  nor  nothing  in  his  manner  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
he  had  drank  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  observed  the 
Judge  closelv  while  he  was  there. 

A.  I  did  for  the  reason  that  reports — I  was  at  Marshfield  just  after 
the  Judge  left  and  went  home,  and  reports  reached  there  that  evening, 
and  the  next  morning  before  I  left,  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  at 
Marshfield,  and  that  he  was  at  Tyler;  and  I  went  down  and  got  there 
just  as  court  opened,  and  I  got  into  the  court  room,  and,  of  course,  I  took 
particular  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  Judge,  but  I  saw  nothing  to  lead 
me  to  believe  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

CROSS-EX  AMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  T^arson,  whether  you  are  a  competent  judge  as 
to  whether  he  was  intoxicated  or  not  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.     Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  in  an  intoxicated  condition? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  I  had. 

Q.     You  had  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Wait;  we  object  to  that,  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Senate. 

The  President.  Will  the  reporter  read  the  last  two  questions  and 
the  answers  to  the  same? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  state,  Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  questions  were  asked  as  to  what  times  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  witnesses  had  seen  the  respondent  intoxicated  or  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  at  other  times  than  the  one  they  were  testifying 
to,  and  the  Senate  then  passed  a  rule,  upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Castle, 
that  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  of  the  respondent,  the 
prosecution  should  be  allowed  to  enquire,  to  test  the  competency  of  the 
witness,  whether  they  knew  anything  as  to  whether  the  Judge  was 
drunk  or  not  at  this  particular  time;  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  ask 
whether  they  had  ever  seen  him  drunk,  and  how  many  times,  but  not 
when  or  where.  Now,  they  have^asked  and  found  out  from  this  witness, 
that  he  has  seen  the  respondent  at  some  other  time,  when  he  thought  he 
was  intoxicated. 

Now  that  is  all  they  can  do,  except  they  wish  to  ask  how  many  times; 
they  cannot,  either  by  implication  or  otherwise,  fix  either  the  place  or 
the  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  question  comes  within  the  rule  ;  it  is 
true  that  by  a  later  ruling  of  the  senate  holding  that  wher^  a  witaess  tmd 
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been  asked  a  question  comparing  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
Judge  at  a  certain  time,  when  he  said  he  was  <?ober,  with  other  times 
when  he  had  seen  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  it  would  then  be 
proper  for  him  to  ask  whether  the  witness  had  ever  seen  him  in  thedis- 
phar^e  of  his  duty,  intoxicated,  at  any  other  time.  But  this  witness  was 
asked  nothing  of  the  kind;  he  was  asked  to  make  no  comparison;  and  all 
they  can  do  now,  is  simply  to  establish  the  fact  whether  or  not  the  wit- 
ness had  seen  him  intoxicated  and  how  manv  times,  but  not  whether  it 
was  in  the  discharge  of  duty — because  that  essentially  limits  the  time; 
that  shows  the  time;  shows  it  was  within  the  term  of  court — unless  it 
was  discharging  his  duties  as  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  question  is  asked  upon  the  theory  that 
having  interrogated  in  chief  as  to  whether  the  Judge,  in  the  dischai^e 
of  his  duty  at  that  time,  in  court  was  sober;  it  then  was  to  be  followed  up 
by  the  cross  examination  to  ascertain  the  ability  of  this  witness  to  testify 
upon  that  point. 

And  in  order  to  ascertain  his  ability  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain 
from  the  witness  whether  he  has  ever  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  under 
like  circumstances,  or  when  holding  the  same  position,  or  when  he  had 
the  same  surroundings  in  court.  Therefore  tne  question,  in  order  to 
test  his  capability  for  answering  correctly  upon  the  point  whether  he 
had  ever  seen  him  in  a  state  of  intoxication  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  comes,  I  think,directly  within  the  rule  which  the  Senate 
has  laid  down  as  to  the  question  we  were  allowed  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate 
to  ask  Mr.  Charles  R.  Davis ;  I  cannot  see  any  difference. 

The  President.  The  chair  will  submit  the  question  to  the  court. 
The  court  has  acted  upon  similar  questions. 

Mr.  Allis.     I  would  like  to  have  that  question  read  ;  I  didn't  hear  it. 
The  President.    The  question  will  be  read  f&r  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Adams.    Let  us  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If  the  chair  feels  that  the  question  is  so  much 
in  doubt  as  to  need  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  we  withdraw  it,  as  we 
do  not  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  deem  ii  p.rtoctly  apparent,  but  we  don't  wish  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  We  prefer  to  withdraw  the  question  if  the  court  is 
not  clear  upon  it. 

Mr.  Allis.     Do  you  withdraw  the  question  ? 
.    Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  will  withdraw  the  question,  rather  than  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  vote  upon  it. 

Senator  Campbell.  My  recollection  is  that  we  decided  the  question 
just  as  Mr.  Arctander  states  we  did  ;  that  is  my  reccollection. 
Mr.  Allis.  It  is  the  fourth  time  that  it  has  been  done. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Although  we  prefer  to  withdraw  the  question 
than  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  will  state  that  the  same  ques- 
tion was  decided.  We  asked  Mr.  Davis  the  same  question,  but  his 
answer  was  against  us.  The  Senate  will  remember  the  fact  that  after  a 
long  debate,  and  a  vote  in  our  favor,  the  answer  was  against  us,  although 

the  witness  thereto  given  an  intimation 

Senator  Campbell.    Well,  previous  to  that 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Well,  later  than  that, — there  was  another,  and 
the  later  ruling  would  govern. 
Senator  Campbell.     I  think  the  Senate  did  change  its  decision. 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  qnestion  was  whether  he  saw  him  intoi 
led  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty. 

Senator  Campbell.     Where  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     We  do  not  aak  where  in  this  case. 

Senator  Campbell  If  he  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty, 
wouldn't  that  be  while  he  was  upon  the  bench  ?  That  is  the  question 
I  understood  we  acted  upon,  and  that  is  the  ruling  of  the  Senate  as  I 
understood  it. 

Senator  Powers.  It  is  correct  that  we  decided  that  the  question  when 
and  where  should  not  be  asked;  it  is  also  correct  that  it  was  ruled  that 
a  similar  question  could  be  asked,  and  the  chair  ruled  that  the  question 
where  had  not  a  strict  geographical  significance,  but  that,  under  like 
circumstanees,  might  be  asked,  and  the  question  was  asked,  and  as  the 
managers  say,  the  answer  was  against  them. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Under  the  circumstances  the  ehair  will  fed 
inclined  to  submit  the  question  to  the  court,  whether  the  queatioa  may 
be  asked. 

Mr.  Manc^er  Dunn.  Well,  I  withdraw  the  question  and  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  vote  upon  it;  it  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance anyway. 

J.   L.   CASS, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Lake  Benton,  Lincoln  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.     I  am  a  lawyer,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  term  of  court  that  he  presided  over  at 
Tyler  in  the  month  of  June  last? 

A.     In  1881 ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  part  of  the  term  did  you  attend? 

A.    Well,  I  was  there  during  the  whole  term. 

Q.     During  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Monday  ? 

A.    Yes»  and  Wednesday. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  care  about  that;  I  was  asking  you  about  Tyler.  Yoa 
weren't  there  Tuesday,  the  morning  that  the  court  finally  adjoun&ed  ? 

A.     No,  I  was  there  only  Monday. 

Q.     But  up  until  the  adjournment  Monday,  you  were  there. 
•  A.     I  was  there  all  day  Monday. 

Q.     Were  you  at  court  there  every  session  during  those  days  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  I  was  there  every  day. 

Q.     You  had  business  there,  had  you  not? 

A,     Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  vou  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge,  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety,  at  that  term  or  any  portion  of  it  when  you 
attended  there? 

A.  Well,  I  considered  the  Judge  perfectly  sober;  just  as  lobw  as  I 
am  now. 

Q.    During  the  whole  of  the  term  ? 

A,    Yes, 
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CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     What  business  had  you  there  ? 

A.     I  had  three  or  four  cases  in  court. 

Q.  You  had  cases  that  you  were  employed  in  in  court;  does  your 
name  appear  on  the  calendar  as  attorney  for  parties  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  my  name  is  on  the  calendar. 

Q>    You  say  you  considered  the  judge  perfectly  sober: 

A.     Yes,  I  did, 

Q.     Did  you  stop  at  the  same  hotel  with  him,  Mr.  Cass? 

A.  Yes,— well,  I  was  there — I  wasn't  there  every  '  night;  I  don't 
.think  I  was  there  every  night;  but  while  I  was  there  I  stayed  at  the 
hot^l  where  the  Judge  stayed. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  upon  any  person's  solicitajtions  at  all,  or  upon 
yoiMr  own  business  entirely  ? 

Af     My  own  cases  were  all  decided  the  first  or  second  day  I  think. 

Q.     They  were  all  the  first  day,  weren't  they  ? 

A.     They  were  all  decided  the  first  day. 

Q.     And  then  what  kept  you  after  that? 

A.     Then  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  home. 

Q,  Your  cases  were  all  settled  up  the  first  day,  weren't  they,  Mr. 
Caas? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.:    And  you  were  going  on  to  say — 

Av  I  was  going  to  say  I  was  going  home,  becausfs  I  had  no  more 
bui9i!hess;  and  the  Judge  did  say  something  to  me  about  stopping. 

Q.     What  was  it,  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  wanted  to  know  why  I  was  going  home,  and  I  told  him  I 
didn't  like  the  way  things  had  proceeded  ? 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.     I  didn't  like  the  adjournment  from  Marshfield  over  to  Tyler. 

Q.     What  else  didn't  you  like  ? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  1  am  like  every  attorney  who  has  a  case  decided 
against  him — ^he  feels  kind  of  ugly. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  the  Judge  say  to  you  ? 

A.  He  didn't  want  me  to  go  home  feeling  ugly,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  stay. 

Q.     Well,  what  else  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  as  I  would  have  anything  to  do  during 
the  time  the  court  would  remain  in  session,  and  I  didn't  know  but  I 
would  stay,  and  I  did  stay. 

Q. '  Is  that  all  he  said  to  you  ? 

A.    Well,  he  might  have  said  more;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Was  anything  said  about  your  expenses  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Nothing  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  Any  more  than  I  said  that  I  wasn't  able  perhaps  to  bear  my  ex- 
penses. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

A.    He  didn't  say  that  he  would  bear  my  expenses;  I  bore  my  own 
expenses. 
193 
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The  President  pro  tern.  The  question  is  not  what  he  didn't  say,  but 
what  he  did  sa^  ? 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  it  when  you  said  you  weren't  able  to  bear 
your  own  expenses  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  what  he  said. 

Q.     Did  he  say  anything? 

A.    He  might  have  said  something. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  your  expenseB  being  paid,  if  yon 
stayed,  or  that  it  wouldn't  cost  you  anything? 

A.     No,  sir;  be  did  not. 

Q.     Nothing  of  that  kind  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Nor  no  one  said  that  to  you  while  you  were  there  T 

A.  No,  sir;  if  they  did  I  don't  remember  it;  in  fact,  I  am  certain  that 
no  one  said  that,  because  if  they  had.  I  would  have  remefnbered  it 

Q.  Well,  you  would  have  known  it  when  you  came  to  pay  your 
bill? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  and  I  paid  my  own  bill. 

Q.  Now,  please  give  me  your  idea  of  what  you  mean  by  a  man  that 
is  perfectly  sober,  Mr.  Cass. 

A.  Well,  I  should  consider  a  man  perf&ctly  sober  if  I  couldn't  see 
any  indication  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in  any  way. 

Q.  If  a  man  had  been  drinking  some  and  there  were  no  outward 
manifestations  of  it  physically,  notwithstanding  he  had  toeen  drinking, 
would  you  consider  him  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.  Well,  I  should  call  him  perfectly  sober,  because  I  wouldn't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.    Well,  if  you  knew  he  had  been  drinking  some  ? 

A.     If  I  knew  it  ? 

Q.  Yes;  and  there  were  no  outward  physical  manifestations  of  it, — 
would  you  then  call  him  perfectly  sober? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  he  might  not  be  exactly  sober  if  he  had  been 
drinking,  and  not  show  it  in  that  way,  but  when  I  said  he  was  as  sober 
as  I  am,  I  should  consider  him  pretty  sober,  because  I  hardly  ever 
drink  any. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  Judge  Cox  drank  any  at  that  t«rm 
of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that — I  don't  hardly  remember — ^it  don't 
seem  to  me  that  he  did  drink  any  at  all,  that  I  know  anything  aboQt. 

Q.     You  weren't  in  his  room  much  ? 

A.    I  was  in  there  once  in  a  while. 

Q.    You  weren't  one  of  the  card  party  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  hardly  ever  play  cards. 

Q.    You  weren't  the  one  that  helped  to  drink  the  beer  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  weren't  the  one  that  helped  to  drink  the  whi^Ly  out  ofa 
hat? 

A.     I  had  something  to  do  with  it  but  not  very  much. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  that;  what  part  did  you  take  in 
that? 

A.     I  took  a  part  in  it. 

Q.     What  wfts  your  part  ? 

A.    When  those  two  bottles  were  brought  into  the  room, — 

Q,    There  were  tioo  bottles? 
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A.     Yes,  and  they  were  tied  togethar  with  a  string  or  rope. 

Q.     Who  brought  them  in  ? 

A.     I  am  not  positive  who  brought  them  in. 

Q.     Well,  think  up  now  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  it  I  should  think  a  day;  I've  been  thinking 
ab<mt  it  and  I  couldn't  eay  now. 

Mr.  Allis.     Let  him  answer  the  question  you  asked  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  will  get  an  answer  to  that  when  I  get  around 
to  it. 

Q.     Now,  you  may  state  what  part  you  took  in  it. 

A.  Well,  when  those  two  bottles  came  into  the  room,  someway  or  an- 
other I  got  hold  of  one  bottle  [laughter]  and  I  guees  that  Judge  Mc- 
Phail— 

Q.     Col.  McPhail  ? 

A.  Colonel  McPhail, — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Colonel  Mc- 
Phail,— ^I  hardly  think  it  was  the  Colonel, — got  hold  of  the  other  bottle 
and  the  bottle  I  had  slipped  ofi'  the  rope  and  went  into  my  pocket;  and 
the  bottle  that  some  body  else  got, — I  don't  remember  who  got  it, — was 
soon  passed  to  Col.  McPhail,  and  the  Colonel  sat  between  me  and  the 
Judge, — that  was  the  bottle  that  Col.  McPhail  had  and  he  testified  that 
there  was  no  wiskey  when  it  came  to  the  Judge. 

Q.     How  was  it  when  it  came  to  you  ? 

A.  That  didn't  come  to  me,  and  I  had  a  bottle  in  my  pocket  and 
some  of  the  boys  near  me, — I  let  them  drink  as  little;  and  afterwards  I 
passed  it  over  to  Charlie  Marsh  and  he  emptied  it. 

Q.     The  Judge  didn't  get  any  ? 

A.     No  sir;  he  didn't  get  a  bit  of  it. 

Q.  You  and  a  few  of  your  friends  drank  that  up, — the  Judge  didn't 
get  any  of  it, — you  didn't  hand  it  to  him  ? 

A .     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  wem't  polite,  were  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  didn't  propose  he  should  get  any  out  of  it. 

Q.  He  tried  to  drink  out  of  the  other  bottle,  didn't  he,  the  one  that 
went  past  the  Colonel  ? 

A.  Well,  he  might  have  done  like  this,  (indicating;)  thev  were  fool- 
ing around  with  that  hat;  the  bottle  was  in  the  hat,  and  he  kind  of  went 
through  a  motion  but  he  didn't  drink  any,  because  I  sat  right  side  of 
him,  and  I  could  see  if  be  had  tipped  the  bottle  up  ? 

Q.  You  were  paying  particular  attention  to  see  whether  he  drank 
any  or  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Q.    And  you  were  going  to  know  for  certain  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  and  I  was  going  to  know. 

Q.    Wem't  you  asked  to  watch  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  particular  anxiety, to  know  whether  the  Judge 
drank  any  or  not  ? 

A.    Well,  I  always  thought  a  good  deal  of  the  Judge. 

Q.    Well,  you  knew  he  drank  a  great  deal  ? 

A.  I  knew  he  had  the  reputation,  but  I  never  saw  him  drink  a  good 
deal, 

Q.  And  your  anxiety  was  great  to  see  whether  be  drank  any  that 
night  that  you  observed  particularly  as  to  the  hat  business  ? 

A.    Yes, sir;  I  did? 
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Q.    And  you  noticed  the  others  drink? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  I  had  a  little  myself. 

Q.    Out  of  the  hat? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  out  of  the  hat? 

Q.    Out  of  the  bottle  that  was  in  the  hat? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  out  of  the  bottle  that  I  had  in  my  pocket; 
the  bottle  that  was  in  the  hat 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  up  stairs  that  night  and  play  cards  with  the 
boys  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  never  played  cards  in  public,  any  more  than  at  home 
or  in  a  neighbors  houses. 

Q.  WeU,  you  wouldn't  call  that  in  public,  in  Judge  Cox's  room,  a 
private  room  in  a  hotel? 

A.     I  mean  that  I  never  play  cards  in  that  way. 

Q.     In  what  way;  don't  you  play  cards ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  only  around  home  to  my  own  folks  or  in  the  neigh- 
bors houses. 

Q.  You  considered  that  pretty  public,  didn't  you  ;  too  public  for 
your  state  of  morals,  playing  cards  in  that  room  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  considered  it  that  way  particularly,  but  then 
I  did  not  have  any  inclination  to  play. 

Q.    The  Judge  was  playing  when  you  were  up  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Then  you  were  not  in  there  very  much  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  up  there  very  much. 

Q.    Were  they  playing  cards  any  down  stairs? 

A.     I  did  not  see  any  playing. 

Q.    That  is  all  Mr.  Cass. 

A.  There  was  an  insinuation  thrown  out  that  the  Judge  piSd  my 
board,  but  he  never  did  no  such  thing  or  said  he  would. 

Q.    He  backed  out  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  he  never  said  he  would. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 
Q.    The  Judge  never  agreed  to  ? 
A.    No,  sir  ;  he  never  did  say  so,  or  do  anything  about  it. 

CHARLES  H.   GRIFFITHS 

sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? 

A'  In  Lake  Benton,  Lincoln  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  Farmer. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position? 

A.  I  am  one  of  the  county  commissioners  of  Lincoln  county. 

Q.  You  live  in  Lake  Benton,  do  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  Marshfield  at  a  time  when  Judge  Coxopen^ 
ed  court  up  there  in  the  month  of  June,  1881  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ?    Was  he  in  full  view  of  you  thejre  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yoQ  hear  him  talk  ? 

A.  I  talked  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  talk  in  public,  too. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  his  condition  was  as  to  sobrieity 
or  inebriety  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  considered  that  he  was  sober. 

Q.  Had  you  any  doubts  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  now? 

A.  No,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Was  it  questioned  there  by  anybody  whether  he  was  sober  or 
not? 

A.     Was  I? 

Q.     Whether  it  was  questioned  there  whether  he  was  sober  or  not? 

A.  It  was  questioned  before  I  met  him,  and  when  I  did  m0et 
him  that  I  would  find  him  drunk  ;  he  was  to  call  court  there  the  day* 
before,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  he  was  detained 

Senator  Crooks.  I  wish  the  witness  would  repeat  that  last  answer 
again.     We  cannot  hear  very  well  back  here. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether'it  was  questioned  at  Marshfield  when  you 
were  there  among  you  and  the  by-standers,  whether  Judge  Cox  was 
sober  or  not? 

A.     No,  sir;  there  was  nothing  said  about  it. 

Q.     There  was  nothing  said  about  it? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Your  attention  was  not  called  to  it  by  anybody  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  right  there  at  Marshfield. 

Q-     Now,  you  were  there  when  he  came  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  there  when  he  came  there  ? 

A.     I  was  up  in  the  hall  that  they  were  going  to  use  for  a  court-rooto, 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  when  he  came  up  ? 

A.     Ididf. 

Q.     See  him  when  he  came  into  the  court-room  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     What  did  he  say  when  he  got  in  there  ? 

A.  Well,  he  spoke  to  several  before  I  spoke  to  him;  I  spoke  with  him 
on  business,  and  was  down  there  on  that  purpose. 

Q.     What  did  he  say  when  he  opened  court.,  do  you  recollect? 

A.  No,  I  don't  recollect  anything  particularly,  only  the  conversation 
that  he  had  with  the  clerk. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  that? 

A.  Well,  he  asked  the  clerk,  the  first  that  I  remember,  about  suitable 
jury  rooms,  to  see  that  jury  rooms  were  provided)  and  the  clerk 
said,  well,  there  was  a  school  house  room  down  below  will  do  for  one, 
and  then  afterwards  the  Judge  ask  him,  says  he,  is  there  any  other  room: 
well,  he  says,  there  is  a  bar-room  over  at  the  hotel;  I  suppose  we  coi|ld 
get  that.  » 
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Q.    Did  he  ask  the  sheriff  what  kind  of  aooommodfttiQDa  thero 
there? 

A.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  fact,  that  there  were  accomodations  thereat 
Mmhfield? 

A.     I  think  there  wasn't  any ;  I  know  there  was  not 
.  Q.    Don't  you  think  there  was  a  room  prepared  there  lor  another 
jury  at  Marshfield  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  there  waa  or  not? 

Mr.  Allis.     He  said  there  was  not. 

The  Witness.  I  know  there  was  not.  There  was  an  old  building 
there  which  the  Judge  said  afterwards  eould  have  been  fixed  up. 

Q.     You  don't  know  whether  it  was  fixed  up  ? 

A.     I  know  that  it  was  not  fixed  up. 

Q.  Well,  there  had  been  no  preparation  made  for  a  jury  for  that  term 
of  court,  because  there  had  been  no  jury  ordered?  As  county  commia- 
sioner  you  know  that  there  had  been  no  jury  drawn  for  that  term  of 
court? 

A.  There  bad  been  no  jury  drawu  for  that  term  of  court,  I  know 
that. 

Q.    Do  you  recollect  anything  further  that  was  said  there  ? 

A.  You  will  have  to  ask  me  a  question  ;  I  could  uot  rememb^  all 
the  conversation  that  was  going  on. 

Q.     You  could  not  recollect  unless  your  memory  was  refreshed? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  want  me  to  tell^  whether  it  waa  aomething 
the  farmers  were  saying  or  what  the  Judge  was  saying. 

Q.  Something  that  the  Judge  waa  saying  ;  I  am  not  asking  you  out- 
side of  that. 

A.  All  I  semember  of  the  Judge  saying  was,  that  he  asked  the  clerk 
how  many  miles  it  was  to  Lake  Benton  and  the  clerk  told  him  ei^t 
miles,  about;  then  he  asked  him  how  many  is  it  to  Tyler,  and  he  said  be- 
tween four  and  five  miles,  and  he  ordered  an  adjournment  of  court  or 
transfer  or  something;  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the 
words  and  I  couldn't  express  them  just  aa  the  Judge  did,  but  he  ordered 
the  court  to  Tyler. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  What  was  it  j'^ou  were  going  to  say  when  the  counsel  interrupt^ 
you  ?  What  was  it  you  said  about  having  heard  Judge  Cox's  sobriety 
questioned  before  he  came  ?     \ 

A.     Well,  I  heard— 

Mr  Manager  Dunn.  That  was  not  in  answer  to  any  question  of  mine 
at  all.  The  witnesss  mistook  my  question  entirely,  and  was  not  answer- 
ing my  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Abctander.    He  is  entitled  I  suppose  to  explain  that, 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No,  I  don't  ask  him  for  it  and  I  don't  know  that 
he  has  any  right  to  volunteer  it. 

The  Witness.    I  can  give  it,  if  you  are  willing. 

Mr.  Abctandbr.  The  counsel  asked  whether  the  Judge's  sobriety  was 
questioned  there  and  the  witness  started  to  say  something- 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  asked  the  witness  whether  the  Judge's  oondi- 
tion  was  questioned  there,  at  Marshfield,  and  he  went  on  to  say  what  he 
had  heard  before  that,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  know  what  he 
had  heard. 
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The  Witness.    I  didn't  understand  your  question  in  that  wmy. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  And  then  I  a^ed  the  question  again)  and  he 
answered  it. 

Mr.  Argtander,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ooxinBel  xa;ther  got  hia  &n« 
gers  burned. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Well,  you  can  ask  the  question  yourself,  thett. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Very  well,  I  will  ask  it  to  show  that  the  condition 
of  the  Judge  was  particularly  called  to  the  attention  of  the  witness. 

Q.     What  was  it,  Mr.  Griffith,  that  you  were  about  to  say  ? 

A.  Well,  I  expected  that  when  I  met  the  Judge  that  I  would  see  him 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  because  I  had  been  told  that  the  reason  he 
was  not  there  before  was  that  he  was  on  a  drunk— by  some  of  the  attor- 
neys, and  when  I  met  the  Judge  and  found  him  sober  I  waQ  surprised. 

Q.     Wasn't  it  Bob  Coleman  that  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  object  to  the  question,  who  told  him. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Does  the  court  think  that  is  not  a  proper  questioil? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  certainly  object  to  it. 

The  President.     What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Who  was  it  of  the  attorneys  that  told  you  the 
Judge  was  on  a  drunk;  Bob  Coleman  is  one  of  the  witnesses  for  this 
prosecution  and  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  question— 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  you  have  not  called  his  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Arctander.    You  admit  then  that  he  lied  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  say  that  if  he  said  so  he  told  the  truth;  a  main 
might  be  very  drunk  one  day  and  moderately  sober  the  next. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of  this 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    None,  unless  the  court  holds  this  question  is  proper. 

The  President.     I  do  not  think  the  question  is  admissible. 

CAPT.  STRONG, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified : 

Eiotmined  bv  Mr.   ARCTANDBit. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  lived  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  in  Tyler,  Lin- 
coln county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    Engaged  in  buying  wheat  on  the  Dakota  Central  Boihroad. 

Q.    Own  elcTators  up  Qiere? 

A.     I  own  warehouses. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  term  of  court  held  in  Tyler,  in  the  month 
of  June,  1881,  Captain  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  and  after  Wednesday;  I  was  west  in  Dakota  on 
Tuesday;  the  day  that  the  Judge  came  there  I  wi»  west,  and  came  back 
Tuesday  night,  and  mm  there  Wednesday  morning,  whm  court  opened 
stiyier. 

Q.  That  was  Thursday  morning  when  the  court  was  opened  at 
Tyler;  you  are  mistaken  about  that. 

A.  Yes,  Thursday  morning;  I  was  on  the  grand  jury  at  that  session 
of  court. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Chapman,  that  was 
indicted  at  tho-t  term  of  court,  and  tried  ? 
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A.    I  do;  y^,  fiir* 

'  Q.    Were  you  present  in  court  during  any  part  of  his  trial? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.    Po  you  know  when  he  was  tried  ? 

A.    Know  when  ? 

Q.    Yes. 
.    A.     Well,  I  think  that  he  was  brought  in  there,  arrested  and  brought 
in  on.  Saturday,  and  arraigned  and  tried  either  Monday  or  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing; I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  it  was  one  of  those  two  days, 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  on  Monday,  in  your  presence, 
'  Judge  Cox  had  any  conversation  with  this  man  Chapman  ? 

A.     No,  sir-  he  did  not. 

Q.    On  the  streets  outside  of  the  saloon,  or  anywhere  else  in  Ty^ler  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not;  on  Saturday  Judge  Cox  and  I  were  sitting 
out  on  an  old  work-bench  there  by  the  side  of  the  street,  talking  there, 
tmd  I  think  the  deputy  sheriff  brought  in  Mr.  Chapman  there,  and  I 
spoke  to  the  Judge  and  said,  '^that  is  Mr.  Chapman  that  is  brought  in 
here,  that  the  grand  jury  have  indicted." 

Q.    And  the  Judge  then  had  a  talk  with  him  in  your  presence? 

A.  He  caine  along  up  there;  yes,  they  had  a  little  talk  there,  prob- 
ably a  dozen  words  passed. 

Q.    This  time  was  before  he  was  arraigned  and  tried  ? 

A.     Oh,  certainly;  he  was  just  brought  into  town. 

Q.  After  that,  he  never  came  up  in  your  presence  and  spoke  to  the 
Judge  or  the  Judge  spoke  to  him  in  your  presence  anyway  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  only  time  I  saw  the  Judge  and  Mr.  Chapman 
speak  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  another  gentleman  living  around  Tyler  by  the  name  of 
Strong  except  yourself? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Nor  in  the  county  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Judge  didn't  on  Monday,  after  the  trial,  go  off  and  talk  with 
Mr.  Chapman;  go  off  from  your  presence? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  know  nothing,  if  there  was  anything  of 
that  kind;  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 

GROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q,  Were  you  at  that  term  of  court  during  the  whole  term  of  court, 
Mr.  Strong? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was;  that  is,  I  was  at  the  Tyler  term;  I  was  not  over 
at  Marshfield  when  court  was  called  there;  I  was  at  Tyler. 

Q.     In  court  a  good  deal  of  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not;  our  grand  jury  were  occupied  until  Saturday 
night  of  that  first  week,  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  following,  I  think  1 
was  in  the  court  room  once  or  twice  below  until  the  jury  was  discharged. 

FRANK  NASH, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 
Q.    Where  do  you  reside? 
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A.     In  Tjrler. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.     A  merchant. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  general  term  of  court  held  at  Tyler  in  the 
June,  1881? 

A.     I  was  on  the  grand  jury  there  ? 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  preomt  in  court 
durix^  the  proceedings  there,  to  any  extent  ? 

A.     I  was,  several  times. 

Q.  Several  times  a  dayj  were  you  in  attendance  every  day  upon 
court? 

A.     I  think  I  was  in  there  every  day. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  as  to  so^ 
biifity  or  inebriety,  during  the  time  you  were  in  court  ? 

A.  I  saw  nothing  that  I  thought  indicated  that  he  was  intoxicatadf 
at  any  time. 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  his  sobriety  at  the  time  ? 

A.     None  in  the  least. 

Q.    And  have  none  now. 

A.     Have  none  now. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  Tyler? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  merchant  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  board  at  this  hotel  of  Hodgmaa's  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  aren't  around  the  hotel  ? 

A.  Noy  sir. 

FRANK  APFEU), 

sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified  : 

Esaomned  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside?  t 

A.     In  Tyler,  Lincoln  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  business,  a  saloon  keeper? 

A.     That  is  one  part  of  my  business. 

Q.     Did  you  keep  a  saloon  at  Tyler  during  the  last  general  term  of 
court  at  Tyler  held  there  in  the  month  of  June,  1881  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  anybody  there  in  town  keep  saloon  but  you  ? 

A.    Nobody  but  me. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  had  any  barkeeper,  or 
whether  you  attended  the  saloon  yourself? 

A.    I  attended  the  saloon  myself. 

Q.    All  the  time? 

The  President  wo  tern.    You  had  no  bar-keeper  ? 

The  Witness.    No,  sir. 
194 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  etate  what  day  during  that  term,  Judge  Cox 
first  came  into  your  saloon  ? 

A.  He  came  into  my  saloon  I  think  it  was  either  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day, I  am  not  positive,  for  the  first  time  ;  I  think  it  was  Friday.  I 
suppose  I  will  have  to  go  on  and  tell  the  circumstances  that  induced 
him  in  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Oh,  you  needn't;  nobody  asked  you  that, — ^unlefls 
you  want  to. 

Q.    There  was  trouble  in  there  ? 

A.    There  was  trouble  in  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Nobody  asked  you  that. 

Q.  There  was  trouble  in  there  and  he  came  in  and  got  the  party 
out? 

A.  The  man  that  was  in  there  was  a  little  bit  intoxicated  and  he 
came  and  called  him  out  and  that  is  what  induced  him  in  there. 

Q.    That  is  all  he  did  that  way  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    When  after  that  was  he  next  in  your  saloon  ? 

A.    To  the  best  of  my  memory  and  recollection  it  was  on  Monday. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Wb:  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  who  was  taken  out? 

A.  His  name  was  Bill  Ross  or  William  Ross. 

Q.  He  came  in  again  on  Monday  ? 

A.  He  came  in  again  on  Monday  ? 

Q.  Was  that  when  the  grand  jury  came  in  with  him? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  as  to  that;  I  was  very  busy;  that  is  the 
busiest  part  of  my  business. 

Q.  When  court  is  there? 

A.  There  was  a  good  many  more  people  in  town  then  than  the  general 
average,  and  I  didn't  pay  no  attention  to  this. 

Q.  When  court  was  there,  they  patronized  you  pretty  well  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  did  a  good  thriving  business  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  the  Judge  bring  the  grand  jury  over  there  and  treat  them 
once? 

A.  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  that  he  didn't  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  think  he  didn't,  don't  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Didn't  he  pay  for  it? 

A.  I  guess  he  did  ;  he  paid  for  what  he  called  for. 

Q.  Well,  which  day  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  on  Monday  ? 

Q.  Did  the  grand  jury  last  until  Monday  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  He  was  in  on  Mondav  ? 

A.  He  was  not  on  Moncfay. 

Q.  He  was  in  on  Friday  ? 

A.  He  was  in  either  Thursday  or  Friday. 
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Q^  And  he  w^s  in  when  the  grand  jury  came  in  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  remember  whether  he  was  in  with  the 

grand  jury  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  kept  the  only  saloon  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  liquor  there  you  called  bug-juice  ? 

A.  Well,  the  boys  have  various  names  for  it;  tney  call  it  most  every- 
thing. 

Q.  What  kiftd  of  liquor  is  it,  that  they  call  bug-juice, — what  Col.  Mc- 
Phail  calls  bug-juice? 

A.  I  guess  he  named  it  himself;  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Q*  Well,  you  don't  keep  any  regular  article  branded  bug-juice  ? 

A.  I  keep  brandies. 

Q.  I  mean  branded  "bug-juice  ?" 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  got  what  he  calls  bug-juice,  it  was  probably  whiskey  or 
brandy  ? 

A.  If  he  got  bug-juice  it  was  somewhere  else. 

Q*  Well,  he  says  he  got  it  at  your  saloon  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Well,  if  he  bought  anything,  there  it  wouldn't  be  bug-juice  ? 

A.  Why  it  might  be  brandy,  whiskey,  gin,  ale,  rum,  wine  or  any- 
thing. 

Q.  You  recollect  McPhail  buying  liquor  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  he  buy  ? 

A.  He  would  come  in  and  get  some  whiskey. 

Q.  And  he  would  probably  call  it  bug-juice  to  an  outsider  ? 

A.  Yes. 

S.  p.  PUMPELLY 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Mr.  Pumpelly,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.     I  reside  tiae  town  Shaokaton,  Lincoln  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    Are  you  a  farmer  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  last  general  term  of  court  at  Tyler  in 
June  1881  ? 

A.     I  was,  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  -  Were  you  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  time  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  this  is  your  signature  (show- 
ing witness  paper.) 

A.     Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  signature. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  at  what  time  of  the  day  it  was  acted  upon 
by  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that, — what  have  you  got  there  ?  I 
pWect  to  your  saying  anything  about  it  unless  you  show  it  to  me. 

>Jr.  A^CTANOTR.  I  will  state  Mr.  President,  what  it  is.  We  expect  to 
int^uoe  a  paper  that  has  been  identified  here  on  the  trial,  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  grand  jury  at  that  term  of  court  commending  the 
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manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  court  had  been  admimsterod  by  ti 
respondent  during  the  term.  We  offer  to  introduce  it,  not  to  prove  tft 
that  was  a  fact  but  we  offer  it  as  testimony  rebutting  that  introduoed-j 
the  prosecution  with  reference  to  the  most  vicious  conduct  during  H 
whole  term  of  court  there  on  the  part  of  the  Judge, — that  he  was  dna 
all  the  time ;  that  there  was  not  a  day  but  what  he  was  drai 
in  court,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  unreasonableness  of  that  teal 
mony.  I  think  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  grand  jv»:y,  at  the  last  H 
of  the  term  when  they  were  in  session,  unanimously  passed  a  resolutk^ 
commending  the  able  and  splendid  manner  in  which  the  Judge  had  m 
ducted  the  term,*that  that  would  go,for  what  it  was  worth  to  show  that  tl 
evidence  that  has-been  forward  here  is  maticious  and  false; — ^not  aspN 
of  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  respondent  during  the  term  1 
fact  commendable,  but  as  a  circumstance  to  rebut  the  testimony 
by  the  prosecution. 

'Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  something  like  a  paper  that  we  wanl^ 
to  introduce,  and  which  the  Senate  very  properly  in  my  judgment,  m 
withstanding  that  they  ruled  against  me,  held  to  be  hearsay  testimc^ 
which  could  not  be  introduced.  We  had  here  a  resolution  passed  \ 
the  Ijincoln  county  term  where  the  grand  jury,  every  member  erf  i 
indicted  Judge  Cox  for  being  drunk.  We  wanted  to  introduce  thatai 
that  was  claimed  to  be  hearsay,  and  I  think  properly  so,  although  signi 
by  every  member  of  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Macdonald.  Well,  if  they  both  go  in,  it  will  be  a  stani 
off. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the  grMI 
jury  that  was  in  theie  ;  but  the  Senate  refused  to  receive  that,  and  I  m 
inclined  to  think  the  Senate  will  hardly  receive  a  heaiBav  matter  of  tl|j 
kind  that  is  signed  simply  by  one  individual.  The  handwriting  of  d 
document  and  the  hand  writing  of  the  date,is  in  an  entirely  different  iq 
There  is  nothing  about  it  on  its  face  that  has  any  authenticity,  and  i 
the  next  place,  it  is  secondary  evidence,  and  is  only  put  in  here  anjmi 
as  a  little  matter  of  buncombe. 

Mr.  Arctandee.     I  never  do  anything  for  buncombe,  Mr.  Dunn. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  How  long  since?  There  is,  however,  nothil 
about  that  paper  that  could  make  it  admissable  here. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  offer  that  as  evidence  that  Judge  Cox  m 
sober  or  drunk  ;  and  I  claimed  that  when  the  other  paper  waa  soiiglifcl 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  ;i 
said  that  did  not  prove  that  he  was  drunk,  and  that  it  would  be  heBSHj 
evidence  ;  so  would  this  be  if  it  was  offered  to  show  that  Judge  GoxiM 
sober,  but  it  is  offered  as  a  circumstance  to  rebut  the  testimony,  as  i 
must  cei'tainly  do,the  prosecution.  I  do  not  care  particularly  for  it  <■ 
way  or  the  other,  but  the  witness  is  here. 

j 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  is  but  one  issue  which  we  are  tqdi 
here.  Was  the  Judge  drunk  or  was  he  sober,  at  one  term  of  cam 
Now,  if  the  counsel  says  that  that  is  not  offered  in  evidence,  or  pretendil 
to  be  offered  here  to  show  that  he  was  sober  or  drunk,  it  crartainljKl 
not  material  in  the  case.  I 

Mr.  Arctander.    Very  well;  I  will  withdraw  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  chair  will  sustain  the  objection.  j 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  can  be  withdrawn  now;  it  ba9  9eiwi4| 
l^unoombe  for  which  it  woe  oflfeped,  -^ 
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Mr.  Arctander.    We  now  will  take  up  article  twelve. 
Senator  Castle  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

GEORGE  H.  MEGQUIER 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  respondent,  testified  : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctandkr. 

Q.     Mr.  Megquier,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     Bird  Island,  Renville  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.     Lawyer. 

Q.  Were  you  present  and  in  attendance  upon  court,  at  the  gentral 
term  of  the  district  court,  held  in  and  for  Renville  county,  at  the  village 
of  Beaver  Falls,  inthe  month  of  May,  1881  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  time  were  you  in  attendance  upon  .court 
there,  Mr.  M^quier  ? 

A.    The  entire  term  except  the  first  half  day. 

Q.     The  first  half  day;  you  came  there  Tuesday  at  noon,  did  you ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  the  time  you  arrived  there? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.     Thirteen  years. 

Q.    Have  you  known  him  intimately  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  You  stated  you  were  in  attendance  upon  court.  Were  you  there 
during  the  entire  term,  during  every  session  ? 

A.     During  every  hour  of  the  term,  except  the  first  half  day. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  stat6  what  the  condition  of  the  respondent  was 
to  sobriety  or  inebriety  during  that  terra,  while  you  were  in  court. 

A.     He  was  sober. 

Q.  Were  you  the  attorney  of  Mr.  Peter  Bemegan  at  that  term  of  ooutt, 
Mr.  Megquier? 

A.     1  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  when  he  was  brought  in  there  under  a  bench 
warrant,  upon  an  indictment  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     What  took  place,  if  anything,  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I,  in  his  behalf,  announced  that  he  was  ready  for  trial. 

Q.    He  first  pleaded,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes;  Judge  Cox  askea  the  county  attorney  if  he  was  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  trial.  He  said  he  was  not;  Judge  Cox  then  told  Mr. 
Bern^n,  or  more  particularly  seemed  to  be  addressing  the  clerk,  that 
Peter  Bemegen  would  be  hala  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  court  upon 
his  own  recognizance. 

Q.     He  directed  his  language  to  the  clerk  ? 

A.  He  directed  his  language  apparently  more  to  the  clerk,  than*  any 
one  else,  turning  in  his  direction. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  if  there  was  anything  different  on  this  oc- 
casion in  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  Judge,  than  has  been 
usually  the  practice  in  that  court  whenever  anybody  is  required  to  give 
recognizances, — ^to  be  released  upon  giving  his  own  recc^nizance. 
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A.    No  perceptible  difference,  except  that  the  Judge  seemed  to  j 

somewhat  annoyed  on  account  of  the  county  attorney  not  being  prepd 

to  proceed  with  the  case.  ] 

Q.    Was  there  any  talk  between  the  Judge  and  county  attoni 

there  before  he  made  the  order,  in  regard  to  witnesses  in  such  casesti 

A.     There  was. 

Q.    What  was  that? 
.  A.     He  asked  the  county  attorney  if  he  had  his  witnesses,  if  he  i 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial;  the  county  attorney  said  he  was  not 

Q.    Did  he  give  any  explanation  of  why  he  was  not. 

A.     I  don't  remember.  j 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  Judge  at  that  time  addrefl 
afiy  language  to  Peter  Bernegen  the  defendant  in  that  case,  as  foUn 
*Teter  Bernegen  you  are  discharged  on  your  own  recognizance;  you^ 
leave  the  court  room  ?"  '  •  '       \ 

A.     I  don't  remember  any  such  language. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  practiced  in  that  district,  Mr.  Megquierf  j 

A.    About  twelve  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  county  attorney  of  that  county  for  a  numborl 
years?? 

A.    I  have.  \ 

Q.    How  many  years  ? 

A.    Three  years;  one  by  appointment  and  two  by  election.  i 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  has  been  the  practice  in  regard  j 
recognizances  there,  whether  to  take  them  of  record  or  have  the  oil 
entered  for  giving  a  recognizance  and  then  for  the  county  attorney  m 
that  the  thing  was  done  afterwards  ?  j 

A.  The  order  was  usually  entered  and  the  recognizance  given,  ^j 
filed  with  the  clerk  and  submitted  to  the  county  attorney  for  his  inspfl 
tion  and  approval. 

Q.    That  has  been  the  practice  there  ? 

A.    Yes.  I 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to  take  fl|| 
body's  recognizance  in  open  court  ?  ^ 

A.    It  has  not. 

Q.    1  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  were  the  attorney  there 
several  of  those  whisky  prosecutions  for  the  defense? 

A.    I  was.  I 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  county  attorney  iri 
ready  in  any  one  of  those  cases,  to  proceed. 

A.     He  was  ready  in  two. 

Q.    Those  were  old  indictments,  were  they  ? 

A.    Old  indictments;  he  was  ready  in  none  that  I  remember,  of 
upon  which  indictments  were  found  during  this  term. 

Q.     Did  the  Judge  make  any  statement  there  in  court,  of  $ny 
to  have  these  cases  prosecuted  ? 

A.     He  did. 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.     He  stated  that  there  had  been  a  laxity  upon  the  part  of 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prosecute  parties  offending  in  the  sale  of  liqt 
without  license,  and  that  it  was  his  desire  that  those  cases  be  pi 
and  vigorously. 

Q,    And  not  to  go  over  the  term? 

A.    Yt^ 
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Q.  I  vrill  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  has  been  the  practice  in 
that  county  since  1874,  that  no  indictments  were  to  be  tried  at  the  same 
term  which  they  were  found. 

A.     That  has  not  been  the  practice  generally. 
Q.     Yon  were  county  attorney  yourself,  for  years,  were  you? 
A.     Three  years. 
Q.     Three  years  after  1874  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  was  the  practice  during  that  time? 

A.  The  practice  and  efifort  was  to  try  all  cases  in  which  indictments 
were  found  during  the  term  then  pending;  it  was  not  always  done,  but 
that  was  the  effort. 

Q.     But  when  ever  the  defendant  requested  trial,  it  was  never  post- 
poned, was  it? 
A.     Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  were  also  attorney,  I  understand,  for  Mr.  Anderson,  were  you 
not? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     He  was  convicted  at  that  term  ? 
A.     Yes;  he  was. 

Q.     That  was  one  of  the  old  indictments?     A.    Yes. 
Q,     He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty -five  dol- 
lars, and  to  stand  committed  until  paid  ? 
A.     He  was. 

Q.     On  the  last  day  of  the  term  did  you  make  any  application  to  the 
Judge  on  the  matter? 
A.     I  did. 
Q.     What  was  it? 
A.     To  have  the  fine  remitted. 

Q.     Did  you  notify  the  county  attorney  before  proceeding? 
A.     I  did  before  I  presented  it  to  the  Judge. 
Q.     Now,  upon  what  grounds  was  your  application  based  ? 
A.     After  the  trial  and  conviction  my  client,  Anderson,  showed  me  a 
receipt  of  which  I  had  no  previous  knowledge.     It  was  a  receipt  of  the 
county  treasurer  for  a  certain  sum  that  I  have  now  forgotten,  out  I  re- 
member that  it  was  sufficient  to  cover  it. 
Q.     That  is  in  evidence  as  having  been  sixty-eight  dollars. 
A.     Of  money  that  he  had  paid  to  him  under  a  mis-apprehension,  evi- 
dently thinking  that  it  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  money  required  for  the 
license  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  that  receipt  I   presented  to  Judge 
Cox? 

Q.    Before  you  presented  it  to  Judge  Cox,  had  you  presented  it  to 
anybody  else? 

A.  I  will  tell  you.  Before  I  presented  it  to  Judge  Cox  I  called  Mr. 
Miller's  attention  to  it,  and  told  him  that  I  had  not  known  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  receipt  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  said  that  it  would  be 
rather  a  hardship  to  require  this  man  to  pay  a  fine  under  those  circum- 
stances, he  having,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as  he  knew  how, 
complied  with  the  law,  and  notified  him  that  I  should  ask  Judge  Cox  to 
remit  that  fine.  I  told  him  at  the  time  that  it  was  an  informal  proce- 
dure, it  was  true,  but  it  would  best  meet  the  ends  of  justice. 
Q.    Well,  what  did  Mr.  Miller  say  to  you  ? 

A.    Mr.  Miller  asked  me,  although  I  had  told  him,  as  I  stated,  he  ask- 
ed me  why  I  didn't  call  that  up.    I  then  told  him  again  I  didn't  know 
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o£-fhe  circumstances,  that  my  client  was  not  a  man  who  was  intelleei- 
*aally  as  bright  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  had  not  shown  me  this  receipt 
prior  to  the  trial  or  any  time  during  it. 

Q.  Did  he  enter  any  objection  to  it  there,  or  what  did  he  say  about 
it? 

A.  He  agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  Anderson  to 
require  him  to  pay  a  fine  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  presented  the 
matter  to  Judge  (Jox  in  his  presence,  he  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  me — 

Q.    Miller,  the  county  attorney  ? 

A.    Ye?,  and  entered  no  protest  whatever. 

Q.  Mr.  Miller  said  nothing  against  it  when  you  made  that  applicft* 
tion? 

A.     He  said  nothing  against  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  understanding  with  him  before  as  to  his  not  ob- 
jecting to  it,  if  you  brought  the  matter  up. 

A.    He  did  not  say  he  would  not  object  to  it,  but  there  seemed  to  he  . 
a  tacit  understanding  between  us. 

Q.    And  he  never  said  a  word  when  the  matter  was  submitted  ? 

A.    Not  an  objection. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  at  that  time  informed 
thecourt  that  the  receipt  did  not  cover  the  time  for  which  be  was  in- 
dicted for  selling? 

A.    He  did  not. 

Q.    You  are  positive  of  that  ? 

A.    I  am  positive.     I  will  state  why  I  am  positive.    At  the  time  I 

f)resented  the  receipt  it  occurred  to  me  that  that  might  be  the  case.  I 
ooked  it  over  very  carefully.  Since  that  time  I  have  read  the  testimony 
given  here  by  Mr.  Miller  upon  that  point,  and  refreshed  my  memory 
thoroughly  upon  it;  hence  1  remember  that  there  was  notlung  of  the 
kind  said  by  him. 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  on  this  oc- 
casion ? 

A.    He  was  not. 

Q.  Judge  Cox  remitted  the  fine  upon  your  application,  the  county 
attorney  not  having  anything  to  say  against  it? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  at  the  same  time  it  was  le- 
ported'to  the  Judge  that  your  client  was  in  such  circumstances  that  he 
could  not  pay  the  tine  and  would  have  to  go  to  jail  ? 

A.  It  was,  by  myself.  I  will  say  that  I  mentioned  the  fact  by  the 
wi^,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  point  that  I  presented. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Judge  there,  in  court,  enquired 
of  the  county  ^^reasurer  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  receipt  ? 

A.  The  county  treasurer  was  at  the  so  called  court  house.  Court  was 
held  in  the  school  house,  the  school  house  upon  the  hill.  Before 
remitting  this  fine  he  sent  for  the  county  treasurer  to  enquire  into  the 
matter  ;  was  not  satisfied — 

Q.  So  as  to  learn  whether  it  had  been  paid  in  good  faith^  or  after  the . 
prcMecution  ? 

A.    He  did. 
The  President  ^o  tern.    Who  was  sent? 

A.    Judge  Cox  sent  for  the  countv  treasurer.    I  will  not  be  positive 
but  I  think  Mr.  Mc  Gowan,  the  clerk  of  Uie  couit  went,  bttti  aiiMx^^ 
positive  as  to  that;  but  somebody  went—  ^         . 
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Q.  But  you  know  that  he  came,  and  enquiries  were  made  by  the 
Judgfe  of  the  county  treasurer  ? 

A.    How? 

Q.  You  know  that  the  county  treasurer  came  and  enqtiiries  were 
made  ? 

A. .   He  did  not  come  but  he  sent  word  by  the  party — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Hold  on  now  ;  you  have  gone  far  enough. 

Q-  I  will  ask  you  to  state  Mr.  Megquier,  whether  at  that  time,  Judge 
Cox  Btated  as  follows,  or  words  to  that  effect  ;  that  he  considered  it  un- 
just to  imprison  and  convict  upon  a  technical  offense  when  the  party  was 
virtually  not  guilty,  having  paid  bis  license  money  in  good  faith  ? 

A.  He  did,  very  emphatically  and  publicly,  and  aloud,  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  the  entire  court.  He  stated  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  court 
in  pressing  these  prosecutions  to  punish  a  man  who  had  fully  intended 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law;  that  a  technical  failure  so 
to  do  would  be  overlooked  by  the  court. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judse  in  these  whiskey 
prosecutions,  instructed  the  county  attorney  to  send  for  his  witnesses 
unmediately  ? 

A.     He  did. 

Q.  Did  the  county  attorney  do  it ;  I  mean  in  these  cases  that  were 
pressed  for  trial  on  the  part  of  the  defense  ? 

A.     Apparently  he  did  not. 

Q.     What  did  the  Judge  do  thereafter  ? 

A.  He  repremanded  the  county  attorney  and  repremanded  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  and  ordered  them  at  once  to  subpoena  certain 
witnesses;  the  names  of  those  witnesses,  I  do  not  remember;  they  were 
quite  a  number. 

Q.    They  were  afterwards  brought  in  ? 

A,  They  were,  the  deputy  sheriff  traveling  as  he  stated,  and  as  I 
fully  believe,  through  the  night  many  miles;  that  deputy  sheriff  was 
Mackintosh. 

Q.  Mr.  Megquier,  do  you  remember  of  the  night  of  a  concert  there 
during  tiiat  term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     Were  you  there  at  the  concert? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  there  was  anything  particularly  annoy- 
ing, that  you  remember  of  at  that  concert? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  was  it? 

A.     The  heat  and  the  musquitoes. 

Q.  The  next  day,  in  court,  did  you  notice  whether  there  were  any 
musquitoes? 

A.  They  were  very  annoying  in  court,  very  numerous  and  very 
large,  and  ravenous. 

Q.  There  had  been  a  heavy  rain  the  day  before  the  concert,  had  there 
not? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Megquier,  whether  or  not 
while  you  were  there  in  court,  you  ever  observed  any  gesture  by 
the  respondent  in  this  way  [bringing  the  palms. of  the  hands  forcibly 
together,  followed  by  amotion  as  if  pressing  a  small  object  between  the 
thumb  nails.] 
195 
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A.    That  IB  somewhat  exaggerated. 

Q.    What  was  it  he  did? 

A.     He  did  this.    [Clapping  his  hands.] 

Q:    That  is  just  what  he  did? 

A.    He  made  a  motion  characteristic  of  Judge  Cox. 

Q.    A  particular  Coxonian  motion? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  way  that  he  made  it  anything  which  would  indicate  tfaat 
he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Oh,  no;  not  ludicrous;  it  exhibited  the  fact  that  he  was  annoyed. 

Q.     Were  you  annoyed  yourself  thefre? 

A.     Indeed  I  was. 

Q.    By  the  mosquitoes  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether,  during  this  term  of  court  or  any 
portion  of  it,  there  was  any  more  side  whispers  on  the  part  of  the  Judge 
than  there  generally  is  at  his  term  of  coui-t? 

A.  No,  sir;  my  observation  of  Judge  Cox  is  that  occasionallv  he  was 
given  to  sotto  voce  remarks  to  attorneys,  but  nothing  unusual  at  that  term 
of  court. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  recesses  were  any  more  fre- 
queat  at  that  term  of  court  than  they  usually  are  at  terms  of  court  that 
you  have  attended  ? 

A.  Less  frequent;  the  hours  consumed  were  longer  than  usual,  and 
when  I  gay  than  usual,  I  speak  of  the  past  twelve  years. 

Q.  You  have  noticed  a  growing  dispositian  on  the  part  of  Judge  Cox 
upon  the  bench  to  crowd  business  right  along  from  the  time  he  came, 
have  you  not? 

A.  That  seemei  to  be  particularly  his  desire  at  the  last  May  term  of 
court. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Robert  W.  Coleman  ? 

A.    I.  do. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Megquier,  whether  Mr.  Coleman  was 
in  the  court  house  Friday  and  Saturday  during  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  he  was,  and  had  he  been  there  I  ahotdd 
have  been  quite  sure  to  have  remembered  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Is  that  not  proper? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No;  that  is  not  proper;  he  don't  remember  that 
he  was,  is  his  answer  to  the  question. 

The  Witness.    I  am  quite  positive  he  was  not  there  Saturday. 

Q.     How  is  it  about  Friday  ? 

A.     I  would  answer  as  I  did  before. 

Q.    That  you  don't  recollect  of  seeing  him  there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  if,  during  the  term  of  court,  there  was  any  differ- 
ence in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Judge  as  far  as  dress,  tidiness  and 
neatness  were  concerned;  any  carelessness  noticeable. 

A.  None  that  I  noticed;  he  appeared  in  dress  and  person,  neat  as 
usual. 

Q.     During  the  whole  term  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  testhnofiy 
introduced  in  this  case  to  the  effect  that  on  Saturday  the  Judge- 
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menced  to  pat  his  pantaloons  in  hid  boots;  and  I  will  ask  yoitto  state 
what  there  is  about  tnat  matter. 

A.     It  had  rained;   I  remember  very  distinctly  walking  up  to  the 
court  room  from  the  hotel,  with  Judge  Cox;  he  pulled  his  pants  up  to    . 
the  top  of  his  boot-legs,  as  I  did  and  many  others. 
Q.     Up  in  this  way  ?    [Indicating.] 
A.     Yes. 

Q,     As  you  did,  and  many  others  did  ? 
A.     Yes^ 

Q-      I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  it  was  exceedingly  muddy  there. 
A.     It  was. 

Q.  Did  he  have  his  pantaloons  in  his  boots  at  any  time  except  dur- 
ing that  rainv  weather  ? 

A.  Not  tnat  I  noticed;  he  didn't  have  them  so  in  the  court  room 
at  any  time. 

Q.  He  didn't  have  them  so  in  the  court  room  at  any  time;  just  walk- 
ing up  and  down? 

A,  And  I  will  explain  just  now,  why  I  say  that  particularly.  The 
Judge  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  aesthetic,  and  objected  to  the  attor- 
neys putting  their  feet  up  on  the  table,  hence,  I  noticed  his  general 
make  up  more  particularly  than  I  would  if  he  had  not  done  so.  1  know 
my  feet  were  quite  large,  and  I  had  put  mine  up,  and  had  been  request- 
ed to  take  them  down. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  during  the  latter  portion 
of  that  term,  the  Judge  interrupted  the  proceedings  there  very  often  or 
more  than  usual. 

A.     Not  unwarrantably. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  during  the  latter  part  of  that  term 
he  was  careless  in  his  position,  on  the  bench,  at  any  time  ? 

A.  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  that  the  Judge  is  always  graceful  in  his 
position  in  his  chair,  but  he  was  not  less  graceful  than  usual. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term 
in  court  there  he  did  many  things  foolish  and  ridiculous  ? 

A.  He  did  not  and  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection,  that  during  the 
lafet  part  of  the  term  and  especially  on  Monday  he  was  considerably  ex- 
cited, and  that  excitement  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  county  attorney 
was  not  prosecuting  all  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  don't  want  any  of  your  opinions  here. 
The  \ViTNE.<«s    It  is  not  an  opinion. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  your  opinion. 
A.     I  make  that  as  a  statement  of  a  fact  that  I  knew. 
Mr.  Arctander.     I  object  to  this  interruption. 

The  President  pro  tevi.  When  the  witness  is  giving  an  explanation,  it 
is  eminentlyl  proper  he  should  do  so,  and  if  counsel  wish  to  interrupt 
him  they  must  first  apply  to  the  chair,  and  have  the  witness  stopped 
and  not  be  interjecting  objections  from  one  side  to  another. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  have  adopted  that  course  heretofore,  and 
Mr,  Arctander  and  myself  have  got  along  very  pleasantly  together;  we 
have  been  making  these  quiet  objections  without  taking  time  to  make 
forn^al  objections,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  did  not  at  that  time. 
The  PhB61DENT  pro  tein.    Proceed. 

Q.     He  did  complain  on  account  of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  county 
«ttori)ey  as  a  £aot;  it  crppped  out  in  the  court  room,  did  it? 
Ai    It  wag  gqlf-evident. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether,  in  the  trial  of  the  liquor  case  IIm 
tried — you  were  engaged  in  the  trial  of  the  liquor  case? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  one  who  tried  any  of  the  liquor  cases  tk 
were  tried  ? 

A.    I  think  I  defended  them  all. 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  during  the  trial  of  any  of  those  earn 
the  Judge  would  insist  upon  the  county  attorney  asking  certain  qm 
tions  and  without  objections  made  by  counsel  offer  objections  himM 
or  if  any  portion  of  that  statement  is  true  ? 

A.     He  did  not,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  your  explanations. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  did  take  place? 

A.  On  the  trial  of  one  of  the  cases,  the  county  attorney  asked 
question  to  which  I  objected;  he  asked  a  (][uestion  Ic^inff  to  the  sftfl 
point  but  in  a  different  manner  a  second  time.  I  objected  to  the  fifll 
of  the  question;  it  was  sustained  by  the  court  each  time  and  a  ibM 
time  sustained  by  the  court,  but  both  the  second  and  third  time  ti| 


court  intimated  to  the  county  attorney  the  manner  in  which  he  m^ 
ask  the  question.  I  objectecf  to  the  form  more  than  to  the  matter,  'nj 
county  attorney  didn't  seem'to  take  the  intimation  of  the  coxat,aM 
then  the  court  said  to  him  ^^  Mr.  Miller,  you  may  ask  the  question  inlkj 
form,"  stating  it."    Now  I  can't  state  exactly  what  that  form  was.        -i 

Q.    That  was  the  only  thing  that  was  anywhere  similar  ? 

A.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  had  any  similarity  to  the  statement  yi| 
make.  ' 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  during  any  ( 
those  trials  would  interrupt  the  county  attorney  and  speak  to  him,  tel 
ing  him  to  hold  on,  and  turning  to  the  witness  and  asking  questioi 
himself? 

A.    He  did  once  or  twice,  but  evidently  to  assist  the  county  attorney 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  object. 

The  Witness.     I  would  like  to  explain  that.  I 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  would  like,  may  it  please  the  court,  to  h«f 
the  witness  cautioned  not  to  volunteer,  but  to  answer  the  questions. 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  M^quier;  answer  thf 
questions  that  are  put  to  you.  i 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  questions  were  put  in  fkytx  of  tli 
prosecution,  or  in  favor  of  the  defense.  ] 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that  question;  ask  him  whatth 
question  was.  i 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  think  the  question  is  leading. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  asked  him  whether  or  not;  and  I  think  onrS^ 
preme  Court  has  already  ruled  that  a  question  framed  in  that  way^ 
not  leading. 

The  PRESiDENTpro  tern,    I  think  that  is  so,  Mr.  Arctander. 

The  Witness.  You  will  pardon  me,  but  I  do  not  like  the  impuiatid 
that  I  am  an  unusually  willing  witness,  and  my  object  in  explaining  ij 
simply  to  show  what  1  mean  by  my  answer  and  nothing  more.  i 

Tne  President  pro  tern.  Any  explanation  is  always  in  order,  Mj 
Witness;  but  you,  as  a  lawyer,  know  it  is  entirely  improper  to  go  n 
ther  than  that.  J 

The  Witness.  It  is  intended  as  an  explanation;  I  did  moH  laMI 
to  overstep  the  bounds.  « 
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The  President  pro  tern,    I  did  not>intend  to  intimate  that  you  would 
overstep  the  bounds;  only  confine  yourself  to  the  rule. 
^  Q      I  will  ask]  whether  the  Judge  at  any  time  there  asked  qu^- 
tions  not  pertinent  to  the  case  ? 

^  Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  not  to  bring  out  matter  on  our  side,  but 
simply  to  deny  statements  that  have  been  made  by  former  witnesses. 
This  statement  was  made  by  the  witness  Coleman.  I  have  taken  it 
down  in  his  exact  language,  and  I  ask  it  with  that  view.  All  these 
questions  are  asked  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  certainly  proper. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    This  simply  involves  the  opinion  of  the  witness, 
whether  they  were  pertinent  or  not,   and  that  is  certainly  something 
that  the  witness  has  no  right  to  explain  to  the  Senate.    It  is  something 
that  was  brought  out  by  the  other  side,  if  it  was  brought  out. 
Mr.  Arctander.     I  think  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It-  was  certainly  objectionable,  and  it  could  be 
objected  to  by  them,  if  we  had  brought  it  out..  We  had  no  right  to  ask 
for  an  opinion  of  that  kind. 

Q.  He  can  give  the  questions  that  were  asked  and  then  the  matter 
in  controversy,  and  the  jury  or  the  Senate  can  judge  as  to  the  pertinency 
of  it. 

The  President  pro  fern,  I  think  that  is  a  little  leading,  Mr.  Arctander; 
and  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  competent  or  material;  it  is 
incompetent  certainly. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Megquier,  whether  you  remember 
any  of  the  questions  put  by  the  court;  what  was  the  nature  of  the  qu^ 
tions  ? 

A.     I  remember  them. 
Q.     What  were  they  ? 
A.     What  were  the  nature  of  the  questions  ? 
Q.     Yes. 

A.     Touching  the  nature  of  the  indictment  directlv. 
Q.     Do  you  remember  them  now,  so  you  could  repeat  them;   t^e 
substance  of  them,  at  least? 

A.     I  could  repeat  the  substance;  not  verbatim. 
Q.     What  were  they  ? 

A.  One  question  particularly  was:  Did  you,  on  a  certain  day,  (af>d 
that  day  I  nave  forgotten;  the  day  named  in  the  indictment,  in  which 
the  chaise  was  laid)  drink  in  a  saloon  named,  any  liquor;  if  so,  what 
was  it  ?    That  was  one  of  the  questions. 

Q.  How  did  the  Judge  come  to  ask  those  questions;  what  was  t^e 
occasion  of  it? 

A-     I  find  that  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground;  I  can  not  tell 
you  how  he  came  to  ask  it,  only  from  impression;  an  opinion  that 
would  be. 
The  President  pro  tent.    State  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Megquier. 
The  Witness.    I  objected  to  the  form  of  the  county  attorney's  ques- 
tions tvo  or  three  times,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  get  to  the  p>oint,  didn't 
seem  to  know  how  to  do  so,  and  Judge  Cox  asked  the  question  for  him. 
Q.     I  would  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Megquier,  whether  or  not  the  Judge 
at  any  time  during  that  term  of  court  would  laugh  very  loud  and  bois- 
terouslv  at  his  own  jokes  or  laugh  loud  and  boisterously  at  all  ? 
A.     J^o,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  his  mental  faculties  at  a#y 
tim^  cjuring  that  term  pf  court  seemed  to  be  somewhat  cleuded? 
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A.    They  aeemed  to  be  clear. 

Q.    You  noticed  no  oloudiness  about  tbem  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  Judge  at  any  time  during  fi 
tenn  sat  on  the  bench  in  a  dreamy  condition  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  noticed. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  at  any  of  thoee  tiznee  wk 
the  Judge  made  a  motion  to  kill  amosquitoe^uch  as  you  have  desciib 
here,  he  stated,  ^'I  have  got  you,  you  little  cuss;'^  lay  back  and  Iaagh| 
a  silly  manner  ? 

A.  I  remember  nothing  of  the  kind;  I  saw  no  such  motion  baton 
4md  then  I  was  nearest  him.  nearer  than  any  other  person  in  the  loa 

Q.    That  is  the  only  time  you  saw  a  motion  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  there  was  nothing  such  as  I  have  asked  you  here  now,  i 
eompanying  it? 

A.     Nothing. 

Mr.  Arctandbr.  I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  read  a  statement  to  I 
witness,  given  by  the  witness  Coleman,  and  ask  him  to  state  upon  tli| 
what  the  fact  is.  It  is  a  very  complicated  question,  and  I  do  not  ko^ 
how  to  get  at  it  in  any  other  way  so  as  to  make  it  intelligent.  I  do  4 
suppose  it  would  be  improper,  and  I  ask  leave  to  read  to  the  witM 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Coleman,  a  witness  introduced  here  on  fl 

£rt  of  the  prosecution;  I  read  from  page  19  of  the  Journal  of  the  2S 
y. 


Aquestioa  would  be  asked,  or  something  would  be  going  on  there,  and  he  \. 
ffrab  nold  of  his  seat  oi  clinch  his  fists,  grit  his  teeth,  and  then  sit  up  straight; 
ing  as  though  it  required  an  ever  amount  of  exertion  on  his  part  to  control  I 
faculties,  before  he  could  either  perceive  the  point  or  force  of  the  quealion  aulBl 
cntly  to  answer  it  or  rule  upon  it. 

I  desire  to  ask  the  witness  to  state  what,  if  anything,  of  that  or  oocm 
rences  of  a  similar  nature  took  place  in  court.  i 

The  President  pro  tern,    I  think  it  is  proper. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  do  not  object. 

The  Witness.  I  have  seen  Judge  Cox  at  times  previous  to  that  ten 
and  also  at  that  term,  show  evident  annoyance  at  a  question  that  ]| 
thought  evidently  improper,  and  at  that  term  on  several  occasions  I  ai 
him  show  that  annoyance. 

Q,    How  does  he  show  it;  describe  it  to  the  Senate  ? 

A.  "^  As,  perhaps,  seizing  the  arm  of  his  chair,  turning  his  head,  pd 
haps  Sethis  teeth  together  closely;  it  is  characteristic  of  the  gentlenMi 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  that  you  observed  on  other  occasions  in  court,  qai| 
frequently  ? 

A.     It  i^  his  habit. 

Q.    It  is  one  of  his  habits  ? 

A.    YeKf,  sir. 

GBoas-sxAiaKAnoN. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Mr,  Megquier,  you  don't  reside  in  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q,    Yoamide  at  Bird  Island? 

A.    Yet, 
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Q.  Where  did  you  stop  at  Beaver  Falls;  whiti  luital  did  y^^ftop-ttt? 

A.  At  the  Dakota  House. 

Q.  Who  keeps  that  house  ? 

A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Holts. 

Q-  Carl  Holtz? 

A,  Carl  Holtz. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  there  sometimes  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Judge  Cox  drank  aiiy  liquor  there  at  Oarl 
Holtz'  hotel  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not;  noW)  did  he? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  different  times  in  the  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Everyday? 

A.  I  can't  say  that  be  did. 

Q.  How  many  days? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  days,  wh^th^it 
was  every  day  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  My  best  opinion  is  that  I  didn't  see  him  every  day. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him  drink  every  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  term  didn't  you  see  him  drink  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  term  did  you  see  him  drink  ? 

A.  On  Friday  and  Monday  ;  the  last,  the  only  Monday  of  thfc  tefm. 

Q.  What  would  he  drink  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  drink  with  him? 

A.  I  did ;  every  time  that  I  remember  of  his  drinking  I  dimnk  with 
him. 

Q.  That  was  at  Carl  Holtz^s. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  drinking  at  Peter  BenegeA'eT 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  at  any  other  place  than  Holts's?  ^v 

A.  i  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drink  iii  the  mormttg? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  At  noon  ? 

A.  I  dont  remember  thai  I  did, 

Q.  At  any  recess  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  Well,  at  what  part  of  the  day  then  ? 

A.  In  the  evening. 

Q.  Always  in  the  evening  ? 

A.  All  that  I  saw  and  remember. 

Q.  Well,  your  memory  is  good,  is  it  not,  Mr.  M^quier  ? 

A.  Usually  so,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  that  you  have  forgotten  any  of  the  times  T 

A.  I  don^b  think  I  have. 

Q.  You  say  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  4uriiig  that  tens  of 
court,  do  you,  Mr.  Megquier?  ^         i 
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A.    That  he  was  sober  ? 

Q.    Now,  I  ask  you  if  he  was  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.    In  my  opinion,  yes. 

Q.    Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  sober  and  perfectly  sober? 

A.  Some  distinction,  yes;  if  a  man  drinks  one  glass  of  whiskey,  for 
instance, — ^this  is  to  illustrate,  you  understand, —  and  I  know  that  his 
capacity  is  ten  glasses  and  he  only  drinks  one,  I  consider  him  one-tenth 
drunk. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  Judge  Cox's  capacity  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  do  you  guage  him  ? 

A.    About  fitteen  or  twenty  drinks. 

^.     Before  he  will  arrive  at  what  stage  ? 

A.  At  a  stage  of  intoxication  such  that  those  not  acquainted  with 
him  would  see  any  influence  of  the  liquor  upon  him. 

Q.    Well,  it  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  those  drinks  ? 

A.  I  speak  of  drinks  such  as  we  all  take.  I  speak  of  the  average. 
[laughter] 

Q.  Well,  there  are  some  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  as  a  jury  in  this  case, 
who  have  very  little  information  upon  that  point. 

A.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  them,  [laughter] 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  size  of  the  drinks  that  you  think  it  would 
take  about  fifteen  or  twenty  of  to  produce  intoxication  on  Judge  Ck>x; 
about  the  amount  of  each  drink  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.    Well,  about  how  much  ? 

A.    Well,  about  a  fourth  of  a  gill. 

Q.    That  would  be  of  ardent  spirits,  not  fermented  liquor? 

A.     I  don't  mean  water. 

Q.    Well,  you  don't  mean  fermented  liquor, — beer  ? 

A.    I  mean  whisky. 

Q.  And  you  never  knew  him  to  take  fifteen  or  twenty  then,  on  any 
one  occasion  ? 

A,    I  never  have. 

Q.    Then  you  have  never  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  when  I  thought  he  was  intoxicated,  but  didnt 
know  how  many  drinks  he  had  taken. 

Q.    Well,  how  did  you  guage  him  then  ? 

A.  I  have  travelled  with  Judge  Cox;  I  have  associated  intimately 
with  him;  I  have  drank  whiskey  with  him;  I  have  seen  him  and  1 
know  that  it  takes  an  unusual  number  of  drinks  to  get  Judge  Cox,  evi- 
dently under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  Does  it  take  fifteen  or  twenty  drinks  to  get  him  so  that  his  toi^e 
is  a  little  loose,  looser  than  usual? 

A.     Ordinarily  I  think  it  would. 

Q.    Ordinarily  it  does  ? 

A.    As  I  say,  a  fourth  of  a  gill. 

Q.    How  large  a  drink?    Well,  you  say  fifteen  or  twenty? 

A.  I  wouldn't  be  definite  as  to  the  number  of  drinks,  sir;  I  only 
Bpeak  in  a  general  sense. 

Q.  But  you  can  be  certain  that  he  didn't  take  fifteen  or  twenty  drinks 
at  any  one  of  these  occasions  that  you  have  spoken  of  at  Holtz'  saloon? 

A.  I  am  absolutely  positive  that  I  did  not  see  him  take  fifUen  or 
twenty  drinks  during  any  term. 
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Q.  Or  didn't  take  enough  at  any  time  to  render  him  at  all  under  the 
influence  of  it  ? 

A.  I  hold  that  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  he  has 
taken  one  drink. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  way  does  that  influence  him  when  he  has  taken 
one  drink? 

A.     That  depends  upon  the  animal  that  you  put  the  drink  into. 

Q.  Well,  take  Judge  Cox,  for  instance;  he  is  the  man  under  con- 
sideration; how  does  that  eflect  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  one,  two  or  half  a  dozen  drinks,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  be  noticed  in  Judge  Cox  by  his  most  intimate 
friends. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  you  hold  that  if  a  man  takes  one  drink  hfe  is 
under  the  influence  of  it.    In  what  way  does  one  cfrink  effect  Judge  Cox? 

A.     I  speak  of  that  in  the  abstract  sense  and  scientiflcally. 

Q.     In  what  way  does  drink  effect  Judge  Cox.  ^ 

A.     It  goes  to  his  brain;  I  cannot  tell  what  the  effect  would  be. 

Q.     It  ^oes  to  the  brain  ? 

A.     It  IS  indigestible  and  its  effect  is  always  upon  the  brain. 

Q.     It  might  be  tempting? 

A.     It  might  be. 

Q.     And  two  drinks  is  more  dangerous  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.     An  so  on  it  increases  ? 

A.     Ad  iafinilum. 

Q.     Until  absolute  stupor  takes  place  and  he  cannot  drink  any  more? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  in  that  condition  when  he 
has  taken  more  than  one  drink,  haven't  you? 

A.    I  have  seen  him  when  he  has  taken  more  than  one  drink. 

Q.     During  this  term  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  many  drinks  have  you  seen  him  take  at  this  tetm  of  court  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  two  or  three;  I  will  not  be  deflnite  as  to  any  one 
day  that  I  remember. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  him  take  three  ? 

A.    He  may  have  taken  three  drinks. 

Q.    And  you  never  knew  him  to  drink  anything  in  the  morning  ? 

A.    I  have  known  him  to  drink  in  the  morning. 

Q.    At  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  his  drinking  in  the  morning  at  that  term  of 
eotirt. 

Q.    You  won't  be  positive? 

A.    Usually  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  morning  at  that  term  of  court. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  him  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  Not  usually  until  we  went  into  court;  Judge  Co:x  all  but  one  dav 
within  my  memory  stopped  at  another  place;  that  is  the  restson  1  didn't 
Bee  him. 

Q.    What  day  was  that  ? 

A.    I  think  that  was  on  Saturday,  may  be  on  Friday. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  on  Sunday  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    What  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.    He  was  somewhat  exhilerated. 
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Q,    Had  you  been  drinking  with  him  yourself? 

A.    On  Sunday  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.    At  Holtz's  hotel. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  there  ? 

A.    I  did  not  see  him  drink  there,  not  that  I  remember. 

Q.    He  made  a  little  music  there,  didn't  he,  that  Sunday   morningi 
the  Judge  ? 

A.    Sunday  morning  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.    On  a  piano  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  an  organ?. 

A.    Not  that  I  remember  Sunday  morning. 

Q.    Well,  you  saw  him  a  little  exhilerated  there,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Was  it  to  any  great  degree  or  extent? 

A.     Not  to  a  disgraceful  degree. 

Q.    Well,  it  was  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  apparent  to  everybody  7 

A.     I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be    apparent   to    everybody  ;  it  was 
apparent  to  me. 

Q.    About  how  many  drinks  do  yon  think  he  had  taken  to  produce 
that  effect  upon  him  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  guess  now,  and  wouldn't  undertake  to. 

Q.     Do  you  think  he  had  arrived  at  the  fifteen  or  twenty  necessary  to 
produce  that  effect? 

A.    I  don't  know  ;  he  might  have  drank  one  drink,  and  he    might 
have  taken  a  pint. 

Q.     One  drink  might  have  brought  on  that  condition  ? 

A.     If  it  wBs  large  enough,  certainly. 

Q.    Are  you  on  very  good  terms  with  Mr.  Miller,  the  county  attorney 
of  that  county  ? 

A.    On  the  very  best  terms. 

Q.    You  haven't  a  very  high  appreciation  of  his  legal  attainments  ? 

A.    I  have  not  an  immoderate  idea  of  them? 

Mr.  Arctander.    What  was  it,  about  his  l^al  attainments  ? 

The  Witness.      I   have  not  a  high   appreciation  of  his  legal  at 
tainments. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.   I  don't  know;  I  never  met  him  until  I  saw  him 
here. 

The  Witness.    I  consider  him  a  gentleman,  and  a  hard  student,  and 
he  has  been  for  years  ;  I  have  been  intimate  with  him. 

Q.     He  bore  a  good  character  in  the  community,  didn't  he, 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  has  a  good  reputation  as  a  truthful  man? 

A.    He  has. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Oh,  we  object  to  that;  they  can't  bolster  up  their 
witness  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  I  shall  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.    If  you  think  he  needs  it,  however,  we  do. not 
object. 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  I  ask  the  question,  if  you  do  not  object 
to  it. 

Mr.  Brisbin.    We  do  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Well,   by   whom  am  I  to  be  governed  in  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Abctander.     Oh,  by  Mr.  Brisbin;  he  is  senior  counsel. 
Q.     Well,  his  reputation  is  good  is  it  not,  for  being  a  truthful  man  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     Now,  as  to  this  indictment,  you  speak  of  there,    Mr.   Megquier, 
Mr.  Bemegen  was  your  client? 
A.     He  was. 

Q.     And  you  were  pressing  for  a  trial  ? 
A.      I  announced  that  we  were  ready  for  trial. 

Q.     Did  you  announce  that  before  you  had  ascertained  that  the  wit- 
nesses had  gone  home. 

A.     I  know  nothing  about  the  witnesses  at  all. 
Q.     You  had  not  enquired,  had  you  ? 
A.     No,  sir;  I  had  not. 

Q.     At  what  time  after  the  indictment  had  been  found  with  refer- 
ence to  the  day  did  you  announce  your  desire  to  go  to  trial. 

A.     Well,  if   my  memory  serves  me  that  indictment  was  found  the 
term  previous. 
Q.     It  was  ? 

A.     I  may  be  mistaken  but  I  think  it  was;  there  were  so  manv  of 
those  found  the  term  previous;  in  nearly  all  of  them  I  was  retained  by 
the  defense;  I  will  not  be  positive  but  I  think  it  was. 
Q.     Well,  on  what  day,  did  you  announce  your  readiness  to  go  to  trial? 
A.     I  think  it  was  on  Wednesday. 
Q.     The  term  commenced  on  Tuesday  ? 

A.     Yes,  it  was  Thursday,  and  it  might  have  been  Friday;  I  won't  be 
positive  as  to  the  day,  but  I  think  it  was. 

Q.     Did  you  desire  to  go  to  trial  after  Mr.  Miller  stated  he  could  get 
the  witnesses  or  would  get  them. 

A.     I  desired  to  go  to  trial;  when  I  so  stated,  I  was  sincere. 
Q.     Did  you  desire  to  go  to  trial  when  he  stated  he  could  go? 
A.     I  was  ready  at  all  times. 
Q.     You  didn't  press  it  ? 
A.     I  didn't  tear  my  shirt,  as  the  saying  is. 
Q.    You  didn't  insist  very  hard  ? 
A.     I  insisted  as  hard  as  I  usually  do  for  trial. 

Q.    You  simply  stated  to  the  court  that  you  were  ready  for  trial,  did 
you? 
A.    Yes. 

Q,    And  made  no  appeal  to  the  court  to  press  the  matter  for  trial  ? 
A.     I  didn't  waste  any  eloquence  on  the  court. 
Q.    Well,  you  made  no  strenuous  objection  to  a  continuance  ? 
A.    Not  particularly  so. 

Q.    You  were  perfectly  willing  the  case  should  be  continued,  weren't 
you  Mr.  Megquier  ? 
A.    Yes,  but  not  delighted. 

Q.    You  say  it  is  the  practice  there  in  that  district  to  take  written 
recognizances;  rather  than  oral  ones    before  the  court, — record  recog- 
nizances ? 
A.    Yes, 
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Q.  Who  generally  drew  up  these  recognizancea  when  you.  wore  dis* 
trict  attorney  ? 

A.    I  usually  asked  the  attorneys  for  the  defense  to  do  that. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  any  in  the  case  of  Peter  Berngen  when  you  HFore 
his  counsel  that  time  ? 

A.     I  drew  a  large  number. 

Q.     Did  you  draw  any  in  his  case  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember,  I  drew  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  exact  words  that  Judge  Cox 
used  as  far  as  your  memory  serves  you,  when  he  ordered  Peter  Bem<e^ 
gen  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizance,  at  the  time  ? 

A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  turning  in  his  chair,  which  was 
pivoted,  to  the  clerk,  he  said, "  Peter  Bernegen  will  enter  his  own  recog- 
nizance  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  term  of  court." 

Q.     That  is  all  he  said  ? 

A.  That  is  about  all;  he  might  have  said  something,  but  thi^t  is  as 
near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.    Did  Peter  Bernegen  leave  the  court  at  that  time;  was  he  pzeseat  ? 

A.     He  was  there. 

Q.     And  he  left? 

A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  did  or  not ;  he  was  in  the  back  p^rt 
of  the  room  I  know,  and  I  was  near  the  Judge's  stand. 

Q.  Now  in  this  case  of  Anderson  that  you  have  testified  to,  wl^t 
time  was  it  that  Anderson  was  indicted  for  selling  liquor — I  believe  he 
was  indicted  for  selling  liquor  without  a  license,  was  he  not  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  at  what  time  of  the  court  was  h#  indicted  ? 

A.     I  can't  remember;  there  were  a  large  number  of  cases. 

Q.    Your  memory  isn't  unusually  good,  is  it  ? 

A.    My  memory  is  unusually  good;  extraordinarily  so. 

Q.     And  that  you  cannot  remember. 

A.    I  cannot  remember  that. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  at  what  term  of  court  that  indictment  wa^ 
found  ? 

A.  I  am  not  positive;  I  could  explain  if  you  desire,  why  X  am  iy>t 
positive,  in  order  to  show  why  it  is  that  a  man  with  good  memory  would 
not  be  positive. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  have  a  good  explanation;  we  will  take 
that  for  granted;  what  period  of  time  was  it  alleged  in  the  indictm^it 
that  he  had  sold  liquor  without  a  license? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.     Have  you  no  recollection  upon  that  point  at  all,  Mr.  Magquier? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  upon  that  point  at  all,  none  that  is  definite, 
I  mean. 

Q.    At  what  place  was  it  alleged  that  he  sold  liquor  without  a  licenoe? 

A.    At  Bird  Island,  Renville  County,  Minnesota. 

Q.     But  you  can't  tell  the  year,  or  tne  month,  or  the  time.? 

A.    Oh,  yes,  I  can  tell  that;  I  can  tell  the  year. 

Q.     Well,  what  year  ? 

A.     The  year  1881. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  give  us  any  idea  of  the  month  in  whicti  it  was 
alleged  that  he  sold  liquor  without  license  ? 

A.     I  can't;  there  were  a  large  number  of  those  cases. 

Q.  Well,  now,  how  many  were  there  that  you  had  anything  to  do 
with? 
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A-   *  I  think  I  was  retained — r^^- 

Q.     At  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  At  that  term  of  court  I  think  I  was  retained  by  seven,  that  ie,  of 
thoee  that  had  been  indicted  the  term  previous  and  at  that  term. 

Q.     Who  were  they  ? 

A.  There  were  Peter  Bemegan,  Andrew  Anderson,  John  Wadenspan- 
aer,  the  two  O'Connors,  their  given  names  I  have  now  forgotten,  James 
and  John,  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Two  difiFerent  indictments  ? 

A.  Yes,  two  different  indictments,  separate  indictments;  Andniai 
Betz  and  one  Anderson,  I  have  forgotten  his  given  name. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  receipt  which  your  client  produced  to 
you  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  date;  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  djtte,.  ex- 
cept that  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  covered  the  period  within  which  h^ 
was  charged  with  having  sold  without  license. 

Q.  Did  that  receipt  specify  that  it  was  for  money  received  for  a  liquor 
lieense? 

A.     It  did  not  in  those  words. 

Q.     It  was  simply  an  ordinary  receipt  for  money,  was  it? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Without  specifying  what  it  was  for  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time,  Mr.  Megquier,  that  your  client  had 
given  any  bonds  as  the  statute  prescribes^for  the  sale  of  liquor  without 
license? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  he  had  ? 

A.    I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  made  any  application,  or  did  you,  for 
a  license,  as  the  law  requires? 

A.     Only  from  his  own  statement  to  me. 

Q.     Only  from  his  own  statement  to  vou  ? 

A%    Ye^. 

Q.     He  stated  that  he  had,  didn't  he? 

A.  He  stated  that  he  had;  and  he  stated  the  manner  in.  which  ^e 
made  the  application. 

Q.    When  did  he  state  that  to  you  ? 

A.     He  stated  that  to  me  prior  to  the  trial. 

Q.    Didn't  you  ask  him  if  he  had  paid  any  money  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     What  did  he  say  ? 

A.     He  said  he  had. 

Q.    Didn't  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  a  receipt  for  it  ? 

A.     I  didn't. 

Q.     Did  you  ask  him  how  much  he  paid? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    How  much  did  he  tell  you  he  had  paid  ? 

A.    Sixty-five  dollars. 

Q.    You  didn't  ask  him  if  he  had  taken  a  receipt? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Pid  vou  ask  him  when  he  paid  it  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Yo%  didn't  undertake,  in  his  defense,  as  aik  attorney,  to  ascertaiii 
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whether  that  money  was  paid  then  to  cover  that  period  of  time,did  yon, 
Mr.  Megquier? 

A..     Yes* 

Q.    Wipll,  what  did  you  find  out  about  it  ? 

A.    I  found,  it  wa^  my  impression,  from  what  he  stated  to  me,  that  it 
had  been. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  produce  any  evidence  of  it  before  court  on 
trial? 

A.  I  didn't  have  anything  that  I  considered  competent  evidence,  and 
hence  didn't  attempt  to  produce  it. 

Q.    Didn't  you  have  nim  there  ? 

A.    I  did,  but  I  didn't  have  him  on  the  stand. 

Q.     Didn't  you  have  the  county  treasurer  at  hand  ? 

A.  I  didn't  know  at  the  time  that  he  had  paid  it  to  the  county  treas- 
urer. 

Q.    Who  did  he  tell  you  he  paid  it  to  ? 

A.    He  didn't  tell  me  ;  he  told  me  he  sent  it  down, 

Q.  You  took  no  means  then  to  ascertain  that  the  money  had  been 
paid  as  your  client  said  it  had  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.  And  were  you  prepared  to  go  to  trial  without  making  any  effort 
to  ascertain? 

A.    If  you  will  permit  me 

Q.    Answer  my  question  ? 

A.    I  would  like 

Q.    Well,  you  can  explain  bye-and-bve, 

A.    V6ry  well ;  it  is  a  matter  of  self  defense,  you  understand. 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  can  explain  bye-and-bye. 

Q.  That  is  all  right;  I  am  only  asking  this  question  now  in  my  own 
way.    Your  client  was  then  convicted  of  that  offense? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    After  the  conviction  the  court  sentenced  him  ? 

A.  .He  did. 

Q.    To  pay  a  fine?  ^ 

A.    He  did. 

Q.    What  day  was  that  sentence  imposed  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  on  Friday. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  ascertain  that  your  client  had  a  receipt  for 
some  money  ? 

A.    About  five  minutes  after  the  sentence. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  make  the  application  to  vacate  the  judg- 
ment? 

A.    On  Mondav. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  do  it  on  Friday  ? 

A.     I  didn't  desire  to. 

Q.    You  didn't  desire  to? 

A.     I  was  not  ready  to  do  so. 

Q.    You  desired  to  postpone  it  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  receipt  then? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  measures  to  verify,  from  the  county  treasurer, 
whether  it  was  monejr  received  for  the  payment  of  that  license  or 
covered  the  period  of  time  for  which  your  client  had  been  indicted? 

A.    I  did,  ^        J 
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Q.    Who  did  you  Bee? 

A.     I  saw  the  county  treasurer. 

Q.     Did  he  inform  you  that  that  was  the  fact  ? 

A.     He  didn't,  no. 

Q.  Didnt't  the  date  of  the  receipt,  compared  with  the  indictment, 
show  whether  it  was  a  fact  or  not  ? 

A.     I  asked  him  if  he  received  the  money. 

Q.  Answer  the  question;  wouldn't  the  date  of  the  receipt  and  the 
indictment  itself,  comparing  the  dates  with  the  period  for  which  he  had 
been  indicted,  show  that  fact  ? 

A.     Assuredly. 

Q.     Did  they  show  it? 

A.     They  did. 

Q.     What  date  was  that  receipt? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 
.    Q.     What  period  of  time  was  he  indicted  for  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.     You  testify  positively  that  did  cover  the  same  time  ? 

A.     That  was  my  impression  at  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  you  testify  that  they  did,  or  that  itj  was  merely  your 
impression  at  the  time  ? 

A.     It  was  my  impression  at  the  time;  fully  convinced  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  so  state  to  the  court  that  you  fully  believed  it  to  be 
true? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    And  you  compared  them  so  that  you  could  not  be  mistaken  ? 

A.     I  might  have  been  mistaken,  but  that  was  my  impression. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  them  so  that  you  could  make  a  statement 
truthfully  to  the  court,  on  that  point? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    And  found  that  they  compared? 

A.     I  found  that  they  covered  the  time. 

Q.     Did  the  receipt  cover  the  time? 

A.     It  did. 

Q.  Was  the  receipt  dated  subsequent  to  the  period  for  which  your 
client  was  indicted,  or  prior? 

A.     Prior. 

Q.     How  long  prior  ? 

A.  But  a  short  time;  I  don't  remember  the  time,  but  I  remember 
the  general  impression. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  or  not  that  money  was  paid  for  license 
money  or  not  ?  , 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    You  ascertained  it  was  ? 

A.     I  ascertained  that  it  was. 

Ql    For  license  money  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Upon  that  showing  to  the  court,  you  say  that  JudgejCox  set  aaide 
the  sentence  ? 

A.     He  remitted  the  fine. 

Q.    He  remitted  the  fine  ? 

A.    Yes. 

' Q.    He  had  been  sentenced,  had  he? 

A.    He  had. 
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Q.  The  fine  liad  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  eoxtrt  and  had  become 
a  uentence  of  the  law  ? 

A.    That  is  a  legal  proposition,  and  I  refuse  to  testify  to  it 

Q.    He  simply  remitted  the  fine  ? 

A.    He  stated  that  the  fine  was  remitted. 

Q.  And  that  you  say  was  done  without  protest,  by  the  county  attor* 
ney? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    And  with  his  consent,  as  you  understand  it  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    Who  was  present  in  court  when  that  was  done  ? 

A.  W.  W.  McGowan,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  many  others;  he 
notably,  because  he  was  very  near  us. 

Q.     He  made  no  objection  at  all,  no  protest? 

A.    No  protest. 

Q.  The  Judge  and  Mr.  Miller  had  some  little  controversy,  didnt 
they,  in  the  trial  of  some  of  those  cases? 

A.    No,  sir;  the  Judge  and  Mr.  Miller  had  no  controversy. 

Q.    They  didn't    A.     No.  sir, 

Q.  There  was  no  apparent  ill-feeling  between  them,  was  there,  in  the 
trial  of  the  case  ? 

A.  I  stated  before  the  Judge  reprimanded  Mr  Miller,  bat  Judge  Cox 
and  Mr.  Miller  had  no  controversy. 

Q.  Were  there  any  apparent  ill-feelings  between  them  upon  the  trial 
of  that  case? 

A.    What  the  feelings  were  that  actuated  Judge  Cox,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Apparent  ill-feeling;  I  made  my  question  intelligent? 

A.     Apparent  ill-feelings  ? 

Q.  Judge  Cox  was  apparently  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Miller, 
during  the  term  of  court.  He  took  no  particular  pains  to  conceal  it, 
did  he? 

A.     I  don't  know  that  he  did;  he  exhibited  it. 

Q.  Did-Mr.  Miller  behave  in  any  unseemly  way  there,  improper 
manner? 

A.    Do  you  mean  was  he  boisterous  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    He  was  not  boisterous,  not  outrageous. 

Q.     Did  he  behave  there  in  an  improper  manner  to  the  court? 

A.    No;  evidently  inefficient. 

Q.  He  gave  it  as  no  contempt  of  court,  no  insolence  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Evidently  he  was  inefficient?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Well,  he  convicted  your  client,  didn't  he;  he  succeeded  in  doing 
that? 

A.    Yes,  and  mostly  any  man  could  have  done  it  under  the  ciroam- 
stances;  a  good  many  he  didn't. 
:  Q.     Well,  I  have  no, doubt  most  any  man  could. 

A.     I  am  not  comparing  his  efficiency  with  mine. 

Q.    He  convicted  some  others  ?    A.     He  didnt 

Q.     Did  he  try  any  others  ? 

A.    Yes;  a  liquor  case. 

Q.    Whatdia  the  jury  say  in  that  case  ? 

A.    Not  guilty. 
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Q.     That  is  not  an  unusual  verdict  up  there,  in  liquor  cas^  7 
A.     It  isn't  anything  unusual;  it  was  not  strange. 
Q.     Well,  you  didn?  lay  it  to  any  inefficiency  upon  the  part  of  Mr. 
Miller,  because  that  man  was  not  convicted  ? 
^.     Emphatically. 

Q.     He  ought  to  have  been  convicted.    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.     And  you  defended  him  ?    A.    Yes.     [Laughter.] 
Q.     And  the  Judge  was  incensed  at  that,  was  he  ? 
A.     The  Judge  was  very   much  dissatisfied  that  these  men  were  not 
convicted,  and  told  me  that  he  would  take  the  bits  in  his  own  teeth  if 
they  didn't  by  and  by  convict  somebody. 

Q.     Was  he  dissatisfied  at  the  conviction  that  was  had  7 
A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     All  that  you  produced  to  the  court  to  procure  the  remission  of 
that  fine  or  sentence  and  virtual  acquittal  of  your  client,  on  that  day,  was 
simply  that  treasurer's  receipt  7 
A.     Nothing  earthly  else. 
Q.     Do  you  know  where  that  receipt  is  7 
A.     I  do  not. 

Q.     In  whose  possession  did  you  last  see  it  7 

A.     In  my  possession;  but  I  laid  it  on  the  Judge's  desk,  and  havn't 
seen  it  since. 

Q.     You  don't  know  whether  it  was  filed  in  the  clerk's  records  7 
A.     I  dm't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.     Well,  in  what  way  was  Mr.  Miller's  ineflBciency  manifested  in  that 
case  in  which  the  acquittal  look  place  ? 

A.     He  asked  the  witness  what  he  drank;  he  said  he  drank  beer  and 
he  rested  satisfied  with  that,  fixing  the  time  and  place;  and  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  jury  to  the  fact  that  he  didn't  testify   whether  it  was 
poD-beer,  birch-beer,  spruce-beer,  or  what. 
Q.     And  that  was  all  there  was  of  it  ? 
A.     Yes,  and  the  jury  found  him  not  guilty.  [Laughter] 
Q.     Well,  the  Judge  didn't  attempt  to  help  him  out  on  that  7 
A.     The  Judge  hdped  him  more  than  I  would  like  to  have  him  do. 
Q.     Didn't  suggest  that  he  ought  to  have  proved  that  the  beer  was  in- 
toxicating 7 
A.     No,  sir;  I  would  have  been  verv  sorry  if  he  had. 
Q.     He  let  it  go  at  that  7 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     Well,  in  the  other  case  any  one  could  have  convicted  him  7 
A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  whisky,  probably  7 
A.     That  was  whisky. 

Q.     And  there  is  only  one  kind  of  whisky  I  beleive  7 
A.    There  is  a  question  that  "has  not  been  fully  determined  by  the 
court  yet. 
The  President  pro  tern.     Is  there  anything  further  with  this  witness  7 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  don't  know  ;  Mr.  Megquier's  examination  was 
very  lengthy,  and  I  have  taken  but  a  few  notes. 

President  pro  tern.  Perhaps  the  witness  may  make  the  explanation 
now,  with  reference  to  the  trial  of  Anderson.  [To  the  witness.]  You 
stated  that  you  wished  to  make  an  explanation  with  reference  to  certain 
things  that  were  called  to  your  attention  by  the  counsel.  You  can  do 
80  now  if  you  wish. 
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The  Witness.  I  do'not  know  what  it  is  important  to  do  so.  It  1 
only  relative  to  my  memory  and  there  being  so  many  it  was  onlj 
general  impression;  I  didn't  take  any  particular  note  of  the  defendant 

Q.     What  time  was  this  court  held  ? 

A.    The  24th  of  May  it  convened. 

A.    Wasn't  that  rather  eajrly  for  mosquitoes  in  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  seen  them  earlier;  there  is  not  any  doubt,  | 
but  there  are  mosquitoes,  and  a  great  many  of  them, — not  the  slightc 

Q.    When  you  notified  Mr.  Miller  of  this  receipt  did  you  show  hi 
the  receipt  ? 
.A.    I  did. 

Q.    Before  you  called  the  attention  of  the  court  to  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  he  made  no  objection  at  all,  at  that  time,  did  he  ? 

A.     No,  he  did  not. 

Q.     Rather  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  didn't  he? 

A.  He  tacitly  agreed  with  me,  when  I  stated  to  Mr.  Miller  **  it  w 
be  hard  to  fine  this  poor  fellow, — he  is  ignorant  and  we  know  him  to  1 
BO  generally,  and  he  has  done  what  he  thought  was  right;  he  gave  ti| 
money  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  thought  that  he  was  doii^  what  id 
right,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  justice." 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  the  license  was  ? 

A.     No,  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  amount  the  county  commissioners  h| 
fixed,  do  you  ?  "  i 

A.  No,  I  don't;  I  don't  know  that  I  kne^  at  that  time,  but  I  asfai 
Mr.  Miller  if  that  was  not  sufficient;  he  said  that  it  was.  I  asked  II 
Miller  if  the  amount  was  not  sufficient,  showing  him  the  receipt  ;  | 
said  yes,  that  it  covered  the  amount. 

Q.     Mr.  Miller  said  that  covered  the  amount  did  he  ? 

A.  Yes, — that  it  covered  the  amount  up  to  that  time;  not  the  amom 
for  one  year,  understand;  it  was  the  amount  for  one  half  of  a  year  all 
more. 

Q.    Well,  do  they  license  people  to  sell  for  less  than  a  year,  up  there 

A.    They  do,  yes,  sir;  they  license  them  for  three  months  even. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Xi.  Mr.  Megquier,  Mr.  Dunn  asked  you  if  after  Mr.  Miller  was  read 
to  get  his  witnesses  whether  you  pressed  the  case  for  trial;  I  will  ask  yo 
to  state  whether  Mr.  Miller  was  ever  ready  to  get  his  witnesses  at  th^ 
term  in  that  Bernegen  case  ? 

A.     Mr.  Miller  was  never  ready. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  known  him  to  be  ready  in  a  criminal  case? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    He  was  ready  in  the  Anderson  case,  waan^  ha 

A.    Yes,  he  was  ready  in  that  case. 

The  Witness,  (To  Mr.  Arctander.)    What  was  your  last  question? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  that  is  not  material. 

Q.  When  this  matter  came  up  it  was  not  put  over  for  anv  time  «^ 
it — the  Bernegen  matter — after  he  was  arraigned.  All  of  this  oocanal 
at  the  same  time  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     When  he  was  arraigned — ^the  binding  of  him  over? 

A.     Yes;  it  had  been  talked  over  out  of  court  between  the  oonnsci 
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the  defense  and  the  county  attorney  as  to  his  readiness  in  those  two 
cases. 

Q-  Now  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Berncgen  had  been  arrested  on 
a  bench  warrant,  whether  he  was  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  or  had 
just  been  notified  to  come  up  there  ? 

A.  He  had  not  been  arrested  at  all,  that  I  know  of;  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  come  up;  he  being  a  responsible  man  was  not  taken  directly 
in  charge;  he  was  requested  to  come  up  and  appear. 

Q.  You  have  stated  something  in  regard  to  your  client  having  made 
an  application  for  a  license  and  how  you  knew  it  ? 

A.      Mr.  Anderson,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.      Yes. 

A.  I  stated  that  I  didn't  know  whether  he  had  made  an  application 
or  not.  He  had  made  what  he  thought  was  an  application — so  informed 
me,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  form  necessary. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if,  at  the  time  that  this  receipt  was  brought 
up,  the  Judge  had  the  indictment  before  him  in  the  case  ? 

A.  He  did  ,  he  called  for  the  indictment  when  I  presented  the 
receipt;  took  the  indictment  and  the  receipt  and  laid  them  on  his  desk 
and  looked  them  over.  Mr.  McGowan,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  gave  him 
the  indictment. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  This  man  Anderson  that  was  indicted,  how  long  had  he  lived  at 
Bird  Island? 

A.     About  three  years. 

Q.     How  long  had  he  kept  a  saloon  ? 

A.     He  had  been  keeping  saloon  about  a  year  and  a  half  at  thai  time. 

Q.     Jle  had  had  a  license,  hadn't  he? 

A.  He  had  had  a  license.  That  license  was  obtained  by  his  brother, 
within  my  knowledge,  for  him.  He  was  under  his  brother's  super- 
vision. 

Q.     Well,  he  had  a  license  in  his  own  name  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  at  that  time  the  license  had  run  out,  had  it? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  say  he  had  a  license,  I  believe  he  had  in  this  case.  I 
don't  know  that;  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.     Well,  how  do  you  know  it  was  obtained  for  his  brother? 

A.  He  stated  that  his  brother  had  obtained  the  license,  and  was  so 
undersfood.     I  speak  from  a  general  knowledge. 

Q.     Do  you  say  he  was  ignorant? 

A.     Quite. 

Q.     What  nationality  was  he  ? 

A.     Swede. 

Q.    Could  he  read  and  write  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    An  intelligent  man,  isn't  he? 

A.    No. 

Q.     He  is  not  an  intelligent  man  ? 

A.  He  is  not  an  intelligent  man, — not  what  we  term  an  intelligent 
man.  He  is  rather  the  butt  of  ridicule  on  account  of  Ijis  want  of  iuteUi-s 
gence,  and  yet  he  can  read  and  write, 

Q.    And  keep  a  good  saloon  ? 

A.    No. 
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JOSEPH  W.  WHITNEY, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified  : 

Examined  by  Mr  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  ao  you  reside  ? 

A.    I  reside  at  Walnut  Grove  in  Redwood  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A»    I  am  an  attorney. 

Q.    An  attorney  at  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent.  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  general  term  of  court  held  in  Benville 
county  by  respondent  in  the  month  of  May,  1881  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     What  portion  of  the  term  were  you  present  in  court  ? 

A.  I  was  present  all  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  court  until 
its  adjournment. 

Q.    Until  the  final  adjournment? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ^vill  ask  you  to  state  what  the  condition  of  the  Judge  was  dur- 
ing that  term,  the  whole  of  it,  and  any  part  of  it  in  court  as  to  sobriety 
or  inebriety  ? 

A.     In  my  opinion  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  it  ?  * 

A.     Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  manner,  conduct,  language,  or  appearance  of  the  Judge  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  term  from  what  there  was  during  the  two  first  days  of 
that  term  ? 

A.  I  saw  no  difference  in  the  Judge's  appearance  with  one  except- 
ion. There  was  one  day  there  that  he  seemed  quite  annoyed  on  account 
of  the  negligence  of  the  county  aHorney,  Mr.  Miller.  With  that  exception 
his  appearance  was  the  same  on  the  last  day,  and  every  day  of  the  term, 
that  it  was  upon  the  first. 

Q,    Now  what  was  the  difference  in  his  appearance  at  that  time  ? 

A.     He  seemed  annoyed  at  the  inefficiency  of  the  county  attorney. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  I  object. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  stated  that  already,  but  what  was  the  difference 
in  his  appearance  at  this  time;  in  what  aid  it  exhibit  itself? 

A.     Simply  that  he  seemed  annoved. 

Q.     Did  he  grow  excited  any  at  tliat  time? 

A.     No,  he  did  not. 

Q.     Simply  an  expression  of  annoyance  in  his  appearance? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  in  his  conduct,  manner  or  language  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  term  from  the  two  first  days  of  the  term  ? 

A.     None  in  the  least  that  I  observed. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  Monday  when  Mr,  Megquier  made  the  ap- 
plication to  the  court  to  have  the  fine  remitted  in  the  Anderson  case  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  wh^t  Mr,  Miller's  oojidugt  w«s  at  tb»t  time; 
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that  is  to  say,  whether  he  entered  any  protect  or  objection  or  what  he 
did. 

A.     He  did  not  say  anything. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr,  President,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
talking  with  other  Senators,  but  it  is  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time 
to  adjourn.  I  wish  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Senate  as  to  a  night  session 
and  1  therefore  move  that  at  6  o'clock  we  lake  a  recess  until  8  o'clock 
this  evening  and  have  a  session  to-night. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  state  that  that  will  be  very  convenient  for  the 
witnesses  that  are  now  here.  The  witnesses  desire  to  go  home  and  can 
go.  There  are  only  four  witnesses  here  to  be  examined  upon  the  articles 
of  impeachment,  and  three  witnesses  simply  upon  a  question  of  char- 
acter. 

Senator  Rice.  I  hope  that  this  motion  will  be  adopted  in  as  much 
as  there  is  no  prospect  of  having  a  session  to-morrow  or  Monday.  I 
have  taken  a  little  pain  to  investigate  that  matter  here,  and  I  have 
found  that  there  is  not  enough  to  make  a  quorum,  and  it  seems  as  though 
it  would  be  injustice  to  the  members  and  to  the  State  that  we  should 
have  a  session  this  evening. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  President,  as  a  substitute  to  the  pending  mo- 
tion I  move  that  the  Senate  continue  in  session  until  the  witnesses  that 
are  now  in  attendance  are  examined. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas 
14.  and  nays  8,  as  follows  : 

Those  who  yoted  in  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  Aaker,  Campbell, 
Case,  Castle,  Hinds,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Macdonald,  Mealey,  Perkins,  Peter- 
son, Rice,  Shalleen,  Wheat  and  Wilkins. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were  Messrs.  Adams,  Crooks  John- 
son, R.  B.,  Morrison,  Officer,  Powers,  Shaller  and  Wilson. 
So  the  motion  prevailed. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  W^hitney,  whether  you  were  the  attor- 
ney for  John  Moigan,  that  was  indicted  for  selling  liquor  at  this  term  of 
court? 
A.     I  was. 

Q.     At  the  time  of  arraignment,  what  did  you  do  ? 
A.     Well,  Mr.  Morgan,  the  defendant  presented  to  me  a  receipt  from 
one  of  the  county  officers,  I  think  the  county  treasurer,  showing  that  he 
had  paid — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  I  object  to  this;  it  is  entirely  immaterial, 
and  it  has  no  bearing,  whatever,  upon  the  case. 
The  President  pro  tern.    I  can't  see  the  materiality  of  it. 
Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  it  is  in  reference  to  the  testimony   that  is  al- 
ready in,  (of  Mr.  Miller)  that  at  the  time  of  the  plea  of  John  Morgan, 
Judge  Cox  requested  him  to  enter  a  noUe  pros,  and  that  he  refused  to  do 
it.     Now,  I  want  *to  show  by  this  witness,  that  he  in  pursuance  of  the 
agreement  with  Mr.  Miller,  did  go  in  and  do  it. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  it  still  as  immaterial. 
The  President  |>ro  tern.    Oh,  I  think  it   is  material;  to  get  at  all  the 
circumstances  that  occurred  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  But  that  was  nothing  that  was  brought  into  the 
case  at  all  to  show  the  Judge's  condition,  as  I  understand  it;  it  was  sim- 
ply as  a  matter  for  showing  the  practicing  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  ne  has  claimed  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicat- 
ed at  tbQ  time. 
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The  President  pro  tern.    Well,  go  on  with  the  testimony. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q'    Well,  what  was  done  there  in  regard  to  it  ? 

A.    Well,  Mr.  Morgan  presented  to  ine  a  receipt  and  stated  that — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  I  object  to  what  he  stated  to  you. 

The  Witness.    Well,  the  receipt  showed — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  I  ohject  to  what  the  receipt  showed. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox,  at  any  time  in  that 
court,  requested  Mr,  Miller,  the  county  attorney,  to  enter  a  nolle  pro8.  in 
the  case  of  John  Morgan. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  object. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  the  proceedings.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  our  Senators  may  leave  us  without  a  quorum,  and 
that  we  cannot  do  any  better  than  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning.  I, 
therefore,  move  that  when  the  court  adjourn  it  do  adjourn  until  Monday 
evening  at  8  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President  p-o  tem.  You  have  heard  the  motion;  are  you  pre- 
pared for  the  question  ?  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  manifest  it 
by  saying  aye  ;  the  contrary  no.     The  motion  prevails. 

Q.  I  wiU  ask  you  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  at  any  time  during  any 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  John  Morgan  case,  or  at  any  other  time  in  court, 
requested  the  county  attorney,  Mr.  Miller,  to  enter  a  noUe  pros,  in  the 
case  of  John  Morgan. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  object. 

The  President  pro  teni.  T^et  me"  see  if  I  understand  this  question,  Mr. 
Dunn.     I  understand  Mr.  Morgan  has  testified  that  such  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  he  has  testified  that  this  young  man   was 

E resent.  If  he  asks  him  in  his  presence  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I 
ave  no  objection  to  taking  his  statement  as  to  what  he  heard,  butldont 
propose  to  have  Mr.  Miller  contradicted  in  that  kind  of  a  wholesale  way. 

Tne  President  pro  tem.    Modify  the  question  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  ask  him  first  whether  he  was  present  at  all 
the  proceedings  in  that  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Whitney,  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  in  court  dur- 
ing all  of  the  proceedings  in  that  case  ? 

A.     I  was  as  the  attorney  of  John  Morgan. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  at  any  time  when  this  case 
was  brought  up,  or  any  proceedings  had  in  it,  Judge  Cox  requested  Mr. 
Miller,  the  county  attorney,  to  enter  a  noUepros,  in  that  case. 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Mr.  Miller  at  any  other  oc- 
casion during  any  of  the  proceedings  in  that  case  refused  to  enter  a 
nolle  pros.  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  on  the  contrary  he  consented  to  it. 

Q.     He  consented  to  the  matter  ? 

A.     He  consented  to  it. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  presented  to  the  court,— 

The  Witness,  [interrupting]  Or  rather  the  court  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  objection,  and  he  said  he  had  not? 

Q.     What  occasioned  that  colloquy  between  him  and  the  Judge? 

A.  Well,  I  made  the  motion  on  affidavits; — I  think  of  the  county 
trewurer,  but  I  would  not  be  positive;— but  of  John  Morgan  thQ  d^foad- 
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ant  and  the  re<»ipt  of  the  treasurer,  and  I  made  a  motion  showing  the 
facts  to  the  court. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn, 
Q'i     Well,  did  you  make  that  on  affidavit  ? 
A.     I  made  that  on  affidavits. 
Q.      Filed  affidavite? 
A.      I  think  they  were  filed,  yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Well,  then  I  object,  let  us  have  those  affidavits. 
Mr.  Arctadner.    I  didn't  ask  him  to  state  what  the  affidavite  were. 
Q.'     You  moved  on  affidavite  setting  up  certain  facte  you  said? 
A.     I  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  I  object  to  that. 
Mr  Arctander.    I  didn't  ask  him  what  the  facte  were. 
Q.     You  moved  for  what? 
A.     I  asked  the  court  to  discharge  the  defendant. 
Q.     Then  the  Judge  asked  Mr.  Miller  if  he  had  any  objection,  and 
Mr.  Miller  said  what  ? 

A.  Mr.  Miller  shook  his  head,  he  didn't  say  anything.  The  court 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection;  that  he  thought  that  the  ends  of 
public  justice  would  be  subserved  by  discharging  the  defendant,  or 
words  to  that  effect  and  asked  the  county  attorney  if  he  had  any  ob- 
jection to  the  discharge  of  the  defendant,  and  he  shook  his  head  and  said 
no.     I  had  prior  to  this  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Miller, — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  I  object  to  your  volunteering  any  evidence 
at  all. 

Q.     Well,  I  will  ask  the  witness  whether  or  not  prior  to  that  motion 
he  submitted  the  matter  to  the  county  attornev. 
A.     I  did. 

Q.     What  was  the  result  of  that  submission? 

A-  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  county  attorney  requesting  him 
to  enter  a  nolle  proa  in  the  case  and  he  said  if  the  court  had  no  objection 
that  he  had  none.  That  he  would  not  enter  a  noUe,  but  that  if  I  would 
make  them  affidavite,  and  set  up  the  facte,  and  if  the  court  had  no  ob- 
jection that  he  hadn't. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Now,  that  is  all  immaterial,  Mr.  Whitney, 
Mr.  Miller  testified  to  the  same  state  of  facte  exactly. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  Uiat  during  that  term 
the  Judge  told  the  county  attorney  to  send  for  witnesses  in  these  whisky 
cases  that  were  pending  there  in  which  indictmente  had  been  found. 
A.     He  did. 
Q.     Did  he  doit? 
A.     He  did  not. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  object. 
The  Witness.     He  did  not  to  my  knowledge. 
Q.    Well,  you  may  6tate  how  you  derived  that  knowledge  ? 
A.    I  derived  that  knowledge  from  being  present  in  court,  and  the 
cases  being  called  and  the  county  attorney  saying  that  he  was  unpre- 
pared to  go  to  trial  for  the  reason  that  his  witnesses  were  not  there. 

Q.    That  was  after  the  Judge  had  told  him  to  send  for  witnesses,  was 
it? 
A.    It  was. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  Judge  then  sent  an  officer  after  the  wit- 
nesses himself. 
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A.     My  recollection  is  that  Judge  Cox  ordered  the  sheriff,  or  the  dle- 
puty  BherifF,  to  go  after  witnesses  in  those  cases. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  remember  the  night  of 
the  concert  that  has  been  spoken  of  at  that  term  of  court? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  was  present  at  that  concert. 

^.     Do  you  remember  what  night  it  was  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  on  Thursday  night  of  the  first  week 
in  the  term.     The  Judge  and  me  went  to  the  concert  together. 

Q.     It  was  in  the  school  house  where  the  court  was  held  ? 

A.     It  was. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  noticed  anything 
peculiarly  annoying  there  that  concert  night  ? 

A.    There  were  several  mosquitoes  around  there  that  evening. 

Q.     Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  several  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  a  great  many.  The  mosquitoes  were  very  thick 
there  and  very  annoying. 

The  President  pro  tern.    What  time  was  that  ? 

A.    May,  1881. 

Q.  State  whether  there  had  been  a  heavy  rain  that  day  juBt  before 
that  concert  ? 

A.    There  had  been. 

Q.    Now,  I  will  ask  vou  to  state  whether  you  know  Robert  Coleman  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Robert  Coleman  waa  present 
in  court  at  any  time  after  that  night  of  the  concert  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge  I  didn't  see  him  in  court  after  the  concert-' 
In  fact  I  didn't  see  him  in  court  after  Wednesday;  he  was  present  in 
court  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  after  that  he  wasn't  in  court  at 
all  that  I  seen  and  I  was  there  all  the  time  or  nearly  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  carefulness  of  Judge  Cox  about  his  person  during  that  term  at  any 
time  in  dressing,  etc. 

A.  I  noticed  no  difference  in  his  personal  appearance,  in  dress,  with 
the  exception  of  the  day  that  it  rained.  It  rained  and  I  seen  that  he 
had  his  pants  in  his  boots.  There  was  no  sidewalk  there  and  the  road 
was  quite  muddy. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  deportment  of  the  Judge  upon  the  bench  as  far  as  dignity  and  reti- 
cence was  concerned  between  the  first  two  days  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
term? 

A.     None  whatever  that  I  observed. 

Q.I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  interrupted  the  proceed- 
ings in  any  unusual  manner,  or  any  more  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term 
/than  he  did  the  first  two  days  ? 

A.     He  didn't. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  was  careless  in  his  posi- 
tion while  sitting  on  the  bench  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term  compared 
with  the  first  two  days  ? 

Q.     Did  he  do  anything  foolish  or  ridiculous  upon  the  bench  there  ? 

A.  Nothing  that  I  observed. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  sttite  whether  or  not  during  the  trial  of  the 
liquor  cases  on  Friday,  the  Judge  in  any  instance,  insisted  upon  the 
county  attorney  asking  certain  questions  and  no  others,  or  whether  he, 
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without  objection  made  by  counsel,  offered  objections  himself  at  any 
time? 

A.     There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  that  I  observed. 

Q.  You  heard  the  statements  of  Mr.  Megquier  upon  that  point,  did 
you? 

A.     I  heard  Mr.  Megquier's  full  testimony. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  observed  anything 
similar  to  it  at  any  time  when  the  Judge  asked  any  question;  and  what 
it  was  and  how  it  came  about? 

A.  Well,  the  counsel,  Mr.  Megquier  and  Mr.  Miller,  in  one  case,  in 
one  of  the  whisky  cases,  got  into  a  wrangle  as  to  the  admissibility  of  cer- 
tain evidence, — concerning  questions  that  Mr.  Miller  asked  and  Megquier 
objected  to,  and  they  couldn't  get  any  definite  understanding  whatever, 
and  got  into  a  wrangle;  and  the  Judge,  I  think,  at  one  time,  stopped 
them  and  asked  the  question  himself  ;  he  sav8,"I  will  put  the  question," 
and  Mr.  Miller  seemed  to  be  unable  to  put  tne  question  in  proner  form, 
and  the  Judge  done  it  for  him. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  at  any  time 
there,  would  sit  back  and  laugh  loud  or  boisterously  about  his  own 
jokes,  or  of  his  own  doings,  or  of  anything  while  on  the  bench  there  ? 

A.     I  seen  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  saw  me  describe  the  motion  to  Mr.  Megquier,  that  has  been 
testified  to  about  cracking  on  his  finger  and  slapping  his  hand  down 
firom  the  back  of  his  head;  was  there  anything  of  that  kiijd  ? 

A.  Well,  the  mosquitoes  were  very  thick,  and  I  noticed  the  Judge 
several  times,  brushing  mosquitoes  away  from  his  head  this  way,  [indi- 
cating]; I  seen  him  have  his  handkerchief  out;  I  seen  nothing  that  I 
thought  was  ridiculous  or  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  You  say  mosquitoes  were  very  thick  there  at  that  time  when  he 
did  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  at  any  such  time  he  would  make 
any  remark  like  this  "  I  have  got  you  you  little  cuss"  and  lay  back  and 
laugh  in  a  silly  manner;  or  laugh  at  all,  or  do  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.     Nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not.the  mental  faculties  of  the 
Judge  seemed  somewhat  clouded  during  any  part  of  that  term. 

A.    I  don't  think  they  was. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  rulings,  or  anything 
of  the  kind? 

A.  I  did  not;  my  impression  was  at  the  time  that  his  rulings  were 
all  correct. 

Q.    Did  he  give  them  in  a  clear  manner  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  may  take  the  witness. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don't  desire  to  cross-examine  this  witness,  Mr. 
President,  with  this  thin  Senate;  I  don't  think  there  is  a  quorum  here. 
I  am  willing  to  take  any  other  witness  than  this,  if  they  have  got  a 
witness  of  no  importance,  and  go  on  with  him,  but  this  is  an  important 
witness,  and  I  want  a  quorum  at  least  when  I  cross-examine  him.  I 
do  not  propose  to  raise  the  question  about  a  quorum,  but  upon  consulta- 
tion with  ray  associates  we  have  concluded  tnat  is  what  we  desire  to  do. 

Senator  Perkins  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  iem. 
198 
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PATRICK  KEBWAN, 

Sworn  BB  a  witNess  on  behalf  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Mr.  Kirwan,  where  do  you  reside  ?    A.    Beaver  Falls. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    I  am  auditor  of  Renville  county. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Robert  W.  Coleman? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  in  Beaver  Falls? 

A.    I  believe  since  1876. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Coleman  has  resided  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ? 

A.    At  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.     When  did  he  leave  there  ? 

A.     Hfe  left  there  in  the  fall  of  1881. 

Q.     Prior  to  that  time  how  long  had  he  resided  there  ? 

A.     I  think  he  came  there  in  the  spring  of  1879.    Maybe  it  was  1880. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state, — do  you  know  the  general  reputation  of 
Robert  W.  Coleman  in  the  community  in  which  you  both  live,  for  truth 
and  veracity  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  that  reputation  good  or  bad  ?    A.    It  is  bad. 

Q.    State  if  you  would  on  thAt  reputation  believe  him  under  oath. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  tnat  question,  I  think  that  is  not  a 
proper  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  understand  that  the  present  ruling  is  that  it  is 
not  a  necessary  question,  but  that  it  is  a  proper  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.  My  judgment  is  it  is  not  a  proper  question, 
but  if  desired,  I  will  submit  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  think  there  ought  not  to  be  any  dispute  be- 
'tween  lawyers  that  it  is  not  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  see  there  is  a  dispute  between  you  and  the 
chair. 

The  President  pro  tern, .  I  hold  that  the  question  is  not  proper.  Do 
you  wish  it  submitted  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  don't  want  it  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Mxamined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Mr.  Kirwan,  who  have  you  heard  speak  about  Mr.  Coleman's 
reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.     Well,  the  people  in  the  village  generally. 

Q.     Have  you  heard  it  questioned  much? 

A.    Yes,  a  great  deal. 

Q.    How  long  since  have  you  heard  it  questioned  ? 

A.     Well,  since  the  man  first  came  to  the  village. 

Q.     In  what  way  was  it  questioned  ? 

A.  Well,  in  this  way,  that  he  was  a '  great  fellow  for  to  make  large 
stories,  tell  lies. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  simply  exaggerate,  or  tell  things  that  weren't 
true  for  a  purpose  ? 

A.    Some  things  that  weren't  true  and  to  exaggerate  also. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  make  any  such  remarks  as  that,  that  he 
was  an  untruthful  man  ?  r^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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A.  Well,  I  have  heard  S.  R.  Miller,  for  one. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  say  so? 

A.  I  won't  state  when. 

Q.  About  when  ? 

A.  Well,  several  times  during  the  time  I  have  spoken  of  during 
Coleman's  residence  in  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  ? 

A.  Well,  that  he  thought  he  was  an  untruthful  man. 

Q.  When  did  he  say  that  ? 

A.  I  won't  state. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  he  said  it? 

A.  Well,  sir,  at  his  office.     I  have  heard  him  say  it  so  many  times 
that  I  can't  tell  you  all  the  places. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 

A.  That  he  was  an  untruthful  fellow. 

Q.  That  is  just  what  he  said  ;  that  was  his  language,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  he  wrs  an  untruthful  fellow  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  would  not  always  state  it  in  that  way  ;  but  he  would 
make  expressions  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Now,  who  else  have  you  heard  say  that,  or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.  I  have  heard  his  brother  George  Miller. 

Q.  Well,  who  else  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  heard  Hermann . 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  ? 

A.  Well,  about  the  same. 

Q.  Where  was  that? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  When  was  it? 

A.  During  that  period  of  time. 

Q.  Had  he  had  any  difficulty  with  Mr.  Coleman? 

.    A.  Not  that  I  knew  of. 

.Q.  In  what  way  did  that  come  around  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know.    In  general  conversation  between  ourselves, 
that  was  all. 

Q.  You  had  had  some  difficulty  with  him,  hadn't  you  ? 

'  A.  Never. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  be  talking  about  it  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you? 

Q.  You  were  talking  about  your  neighbors,  were  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  never  made  a  practice  of  doing  so. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  anothmg  that  brought  Mr.  Coleman's  name  prom- 
inently before  you  ? 

A.  Something  that  Mr.    Coleman  would  say    about  some  one  that 
would  bring  it  up. 

Q,  Would  he  be  present  at  the  time  when*you  made  these  remarks  ? 

A.  No. 

Q,  Well,  what  were  you  talking  about  that  led  to  those  remarks  ? 

Ar  I  won't  state;  I  can't  tell. 

Q,  Well,  now,  who  else? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember,  it  has  been  a  matter    of  general   com* 
ment. 

Q.  I  don't  want  that  general  comment;  I  want  to  know  who  they 
W?         . 
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A.    I  won't  state  any  further. 
Q.    You  don't  remember  of  anyone  else  ? 
A.    No. 

Q.    Those  are  the  only  three  men  you  can  give  ? 
A.    That  is  the  only  three  men  I  can  give  you. 
Q.    And  upon  those  three  names  you  come  in  here  and  aay  thaii 
general  reputation  in  that  community  is  bad,  do  you  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  three  are  all  you  can  now  giv* 
that  they  are  all  the  people  that  have  ever  spoken  of  it  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  I  didn't  say  that;  I  said  I  couldn't  remember  the  nan 
of  others. 

Q.    This  S.  R.  Miller  is  the  county  attorney  of  that  ooanty  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  George  Miller  is  his  brother,— the  Miller  who  haa  been  a  witai 
in  this  case  ? 

A.    Yes. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Now,  can't  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  single  other  one? 

A.  Yes,  I  will  give  you  one  more  that  ooeurs  to  me  now,  and  a4l 
cumstance  that  occurred  with  it.  It  was  this:  this  man  Coleman  lai 
a  town  order  from  a  tax  payer  to  go  and  settle  that  man^s  tax.  I  tUU 
the  town  order  amounted  to  $12;  he  came  up  to  the  county  treasi^ 
and  we  were  sitting  in  the  office  together  one  evening  there  in  Uie  oSl 
alone,  and  he  came  in  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  pay  41 
taxes.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know.  He  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  MJ 
that  man's  taxes  with  that  order;  I  told  him  I  didn't  know,  be  co3 
see  the  treasurer;  while  he  was  in  there  the  treasurer  came  in;  he  askf^ 
the  treasurer  if  he  couly  pay  that  man's  tax  with  that  town  order;  j^ 
said  it  would  be  a  great  accommodation  to  him;  the  treasurer  told  Hi 
it  was  larger  than  he  could  take  on  taxes  very  well.  i 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  I  don't  care  anything  about  a  Ioqs  Ham 
about  a  conversation;  you  heard  the  treasurer  state  did  you  that  neiai 
an  untruthful  man  ?  ] 

A.     Yes,  I  heard  the  treasurer  say  that. 

Q.    What  is  the  name  of  the  treasurer  ? 

A.    Hans  Gronwold.  j 

Q.    When  did  he  say  that  ? 

A.    After  this  occured  about  the  receipt. 

Q.    It  wa3  something  in  oonneetion  with  the  receipt  was  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.    Now  those  are  the  only  ones  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Those  four  are  all  you  can  think  of  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  do  you  pretend  to  say  you  have  ever  heard  anyone  ihd 
say  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  it  iB  only  a  short  time;  it  is  only  about  a  yewr  or  to 
Those  four  men  are  the  ones  you  base  your  opinion  ou  are  they  ^ 
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A.     Yes,  that  is  a  part  of  it. 

Q.     You  can't  think  of  any  more  ? 

A.     I  won't  state. 

Q"     You  have  had  some  difficulty  with  Mr.  Coleman^  hav^'t  you  ? 

A-     Never. 

Q.     Hasn't  he  lied  to  you  about  something  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.     He  hasn't? 

A.     Oh,  y^  in  his  talk,  yes. 

Q.     Told  kind  of  Munchaussen  stories  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  That  was  more  of  a  jocose  way  that  he  had  of  talking  than  ly- 
ing wasn't  it? 

A.     Well  he  used  to  tell  them  for  earnest. 

Q.     You  thought  they  were  a  joke  didn't  you  ? 

A.     I  supposed  he  was  telling  them  for  dead  earnest. 

Q.     Was  it  anything  material  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  don't  know;  no,  nothing  material. 

Q.  Just  something  which  was  not  in  a  business  deal  with  you  nor 
anything  in  that  way  ? 

A.     No,  I  never  had  any  business  deal  with  him. 

Q.  Isn't  that  what  vou  mean  by  saying  that  he  frequently  tells  un- 
truths? 

A.  That  is  what  I  said  on  the  start,  that  there  were  large  stories,  that 
he  exaggerated. 

Q.  You  dont  know  that  he  had  a  reputation  of  lying  in  business 
dealings  ? 

A.  That  circumstance  I  was  going  to  tell  you  is  the  only  business 
deal  I  ever  had  with  him. 

Q.     That  was  a  matter  of  dispute  wasn't  it? 

A.     No. 

Q.     Well,  some  act  that  you  thought  was  not  right? 

A.     Yes,  that  is  it. 

Q.  The  reputation  that  he  has  got  then  is  simply  for  enlarging  stories 
and  telling  big  stories  stories  to  make  a  laugh,  rather  than  lying  in 
ordinary  matters  concerning  every-day  pursuits. 

A.  Well,  no,  I  don't  think  it  was  done  to  make  a  laugh;  he  don't  teU 
all  his  stories  to  make  a  laugh.    He  was  a  good  story-teller  no  doubt. 

Q.     Well,  it  would  be  in  the  matter  of  telling  stories,  wouldn't  it  ? 

A.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  in  the  matter  of  telling  about  his  busi- 
ness and  so  on. 

Q.     Have  you  got  anybody  else  in  your  town  gifted  that  way  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  of  anyone  that  does  as  much  of  it  as  he  did. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  that  Coleman  was  an  un- 
truthful man  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  don't  remember,  I  can't  tell. 

Q.    He  came  there  in  1880,  didn't  he  ? 

A.     I  won't  state  whether  he  came  there  in  1879  or  in  1880. 

Q.     He  was  less  than  a  year  there,  wasn't  he? 

A.    More  than  that. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question;  if  he 
desired  the  Senate  to  understand  that  the  relations  existing  between 
him  and  Mr.  Coleman  have  been  of  a  fHendly  and  cordial  character  ? 

A,    They  we;  always  were. 
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Q,    In  other  words,  there  is  a  friendly  feeling  existing  between  you? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Were  you  present  at  that  term  of  court  that  Judge  Cox  held  there? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Mr.  Coleman  there  ? 

A.  No,  1  don't  remember  anything  about  that;  I  couldn't  say;  I 
was  only  twice  in' the  court-room  I  think  during  court,  and  then  in  only 
for  a  minute  to  see  somebody  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Arotander.  I  have  no  other  witnesses  now,  except  thpee  that  I 
would  like  the  whole  Senate  to  hear. 

On  motion  of  Senator.  Macdonald  the  Senate  then  adjourned. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Feb.  20, 1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
Wilson,  acting  as  President  pro  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Campbell,  Case,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  John- 
son, A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Mor- 
rison, Perkins,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  naving  made,  proclamation. 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L 
W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

No  quorum  being  present  the  Senate  at  8:45  adjourned. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  21, 1882. 

The  senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  thMr  names: 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck,  C.  F.,  Campbell.  Case,  Castle;  Gilfillan, 
C.  D.,  Hinds,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,  Langdon, 
McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shal- 
leen,  White,  Wiikins,  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to- wit  :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  O.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  A.  C. 
Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam  and  Hon.  W.  J,  Ives,  entered  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  3t.  Julien  Cox  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  pro  teiti.  Have  the  members  of  the  Senate  any  mo- 
tions or  resolutions  to  oflfer  before  the  counsel  proceed  with  the  case  ? 
If  not  we  are  ready  to  proceed,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Mr.  Arctander    Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Srosecution,  in  case  they  should  desire  to  produce  any  rebutting  evi- 
ence,  that  our  evidence  will  close  on  Friday  night  ;  a  few  of  our  wit- 
nesses are  subpoenaed  for  Friday,  and  our  evidence  will  tiadoubtedly 
close  by  Friday  night.  ^  I  thought  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  prosecu- 
tion to  know. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  much  obUged  to  you  for  the 
information.  It  will  expedite  our  business  in  the  matter  of  getting  our 
testimony,  as  we  can  be  preparing  now  to  get  our  rebutting  evidence. 

J.   W.  WHITNEY, 

Recalled  as  a  witness,  for  cross-examination,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn, 

Q.  Mr.  Whitney,  how  long  have  you  lived  at  Walnut  Orove? 

A.  I  have  lived  at  Walnut  Grove  since  about  July,  1881. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  prior  to  that? 

A.  Prior  to  that  I  lived  at  Chatfield,  Minnesota. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  I  spent  last  winter  there. 

Q.  Prior  to  that? 

A.  Prior  to  that  I  was  book-keeper  at  the  Metropolitan  hotel  in  St. 
Paul. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  book-keeper  there? 

A.  About  three  months.  r^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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Q.    Who  kept  the  house  7 

A.    Col.  E.  C.  Belote. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live  prior  to  that? 

A.  I  was  a  law  student  prior  to  that  in  P.  M.  Talbot's  office,  in 
Rochester. 

Q.     Where  were  you  admitted  to  the  bar? 

A.    I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Fillmore  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    In  what  year? 

A.     In  October  1880. 

Q.    Where  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    At  Steepy  Eye,  Minnesota. 

Q.    When? 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  April  1881. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  there;  did  you  have  any  busineas  at 
Sleepy  Eye  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  west  to  hunt  up  a  location  to  practice  my  pro- 
fession. 

Q.    You  met  Judge  Cox  there  at  Sleepy  Eye,  did  you  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  there  with  him,  in  his  company^  any  length  of  time 
at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    How  long? 

A.    I  don't  know  just  how  long;  I  think  three  or  four  days. 

Q.    At  Sleepy  Eye? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  in  April  was  this  ? 

A.  I  dont  know  ;  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  along  about  the 
first  of  May.  It  was  about  the  time  thejBrown  county  term  of  court 
was. 

Q.    Did  you  go  with  him  to  the  Brown  county  term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  he  go  from  there  to  the  Brown  county  term  of  court? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.    Where  did  you  meet  him  next? 

A.     I  met  him  again  at  Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.    That  was  after  the  Brown  county  term  of  court. 

Q.    Did  you  stay  in  his  company  then  any  length  of  time? 

A.     I  went  with  him  then  to  Renville  county. 

Q.    How  did  you  come  to  go  with  him  ? 

A.  I  was  looking  for  a  location  and  I  told  him  so  ;  and  he  kindly 
offered  to  allow  me  to  go  with  him  through  his  circuit,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  see  the  country  and  get  acquainted. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  got  to  Beaver  Falls,  had  you  any  acquaintances 
there  ? 

A.     I  had  not. 

Q.     Where  did  you  stop  in  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.  I  stopped  at,  I  think,  the  Dakota  House, — no  I  didnt  either,— 
I  stopped  at  Wm.  McGowan's,  the  clerk  of  the  court 

Q.     Where  did  the  Judge  stop  ? 

A.    He  stopped  there  too. 

Q.     Did  you  and  the  Judge  room  together? 

A.    We  did. 
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Q.  You  were  with  him  pretty  constantly,  were  you,  there  at  Beaver  ^, 

Falls?  r 

A.  I  was.  >' 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  introduce  you  to  people  there  at  Beaver  Falls  ?  4  ^ 

A.  He  did.  ^: 

Q.  He  took  considerable  interest  in  you,  didn't  he  ? 

A.  He  did.  . 

Q.  The  Judge  did  not  stop  all  the  time  at  McGowan's,  did  he  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  ^^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  did  stop  at  other  times  ?  ,  ' 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ,        *^ 

Q.  Whereabouts? 

A.  At  the  Dakota  House.     I  think  it  is  the  Dakota  House, — Mr.  ^^ 

Holtz  kept  it.  i  I 

Q.  When  the  Judge  went  there,  did  you  go  too  ?  :  ;j 

A.  Yes,  sir.  *  * 

Q.  Did  you  room  with  the  Judge  then?  *f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  left  Beaver  Falls,  you  went  to  some  other  circuit  with 
him,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  Redwood  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  to  Tyler? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  Marshall? 

A..  Yes,  sir?  * 

Q,  Anywhere  else  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  •• 

Q.  Roomed  with  the  Judge  all  the  time,  didn't  you,  at  all  of  those 
places? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  constantly  with  him?  ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr  Whitney,    did  you  see  the  Judge,  or  do  you  know 
whether  the  Judge  drank  any  intoxicating  liquors  at  Beaver  Falls  ?  ♦ 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^here  did  he  drink, — I  mean  in  what  houses? 

A.  At  Peter  Berndigen's  and  Mr.  Holtz's. 

Q.  Any  where  else  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect.  »• 

Q.  What  business  did  you  have  at  Beaver  Falls,  Mr.  Whitney  ?  , 

A.  I  was  looking  for  a  location  to  practice  my  profession  at  that 
time. 

Q.  You  had  no  cases  there  in  court  did  you  ? 

A.  I  did  have  after  I  got  there.  ^ 

Q.  What  case  was  that  ? 

A.  The  State  against  John  Morgan.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  know  this  man  Morgan  ?  ■■  ^. 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you  to  him  ?  •  ' 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  he  introduced  himself  to  me. 

Q.  Introduced  himself  to  you  ?  * 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.    You  had  never  seen  him  before? 

A.     I  had  never  seen  him  before.  ^  I 

Q.    And  that  is  the  beet  recollection  you  have  got  on  the  subject  T 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    He  was  indicted  for  selling  liquor  without  a  license  was  he  ooil 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  he  tell  you  who,  if  anybody,  directed  him  to  you  ? 

A.    He  did  not. 

Q.    You  had  never  met  him  before  ? 

A.     I  had  not. 

Q.     Did  not  know  how  he  came  to  introduce  himself  to  you? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.  This  man  Morgan  introduced  himself  to  you;  what  day  of|]|| 
term  was  that?  ^  | 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  first  or  the  second  day;  I  am  not  posilin 
which.  I 

Q.    But  it  was  either  the  first  or  second  ? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    That  case  was  dismissed,  Mr.  Whitney,  was  it  ? 

A.    Yes;  the  defendant  was  discharged  on  payment  of  coata- 

Q.     It  was  not  tried  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Upon  what  ground  was  the  case  dismissed  ? 

A.  It  was  dismissed  upon  the  ground  that  the  defendant  bad  ptU 
his  license  money  in  good  faith  and,  thought — 

Q.     No  matter  what  you  thought;  state  facts. 

A.  Well,  that  was  the  grounds.  He  had  paid  his  money  in  g«od| 
faith  for  his  license;  that  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  | 

Q.     How  much  had  he  paid  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect. 

Q.     Do  you  know  how  much  he  had  paid  ? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.     Was  the  case  called  for  trial? 

A.     It  was. 

Q.    Was  there  a  j  ury  empanelled  ? 

A.    There  was  not. 

Q.     What  evidence  had  you  there  that  he  had  paid  his  license  montjt 

A.  Had  a  receipt,  I  think,  from  the  county  treasurer — I  wooldst 
be  positive — or  from  one  of  the  county  officers, — a  receipt 

Q.     You  don't  know  what  officer  ? 

A.  I  don't  now,  no;  I  don't  recollect;  I  think  it  was  the  county  trfii» 
urer,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  license  fee  amounted  to;  how  much.  B^ 
censes  cost  in  that  county  ?  -j 

A.     I  think  it  cost  $50. 

Q.     Did  vou  examine  the  records,  as  his  attorney,  to  see  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     You  did  not  examine  the  records  to  see  how  much  it  cost? 

A.  I  knew  it  was  $50.  I  think  it  was  $50  under  the  State  law.  II 
think. 

Q.    A  State  law? 

A.  Yes,  a  State  law.  He  sold  not  in  an  incorporated  town;  the  tqm 
where  he  sold  was  not  incorporated. 

Q.    The  license  fee  was  $60  under  the  State  law  ? 

A.    Yes. 
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Q.  And  fae  showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  had  paid 
the  $50? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  that  was  shown  by  some  kind  of  a  receipt,  and  yod  don't 
know  what  the  receipt  was, — how  much  it  was  for,  do  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  sure  enough  to  swear  positively  to  it,  but  I 
think  it  was  for  the  entire  amount  of  $50,  perhaps  more. 

Q.     Perhaps  more  ? 

A.     It  might  have  been  more. 

Q,     Well,  did  you  demur  to  that  indictment  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  move  to  set  the  indictment  aside  for  any  informality  or 
irregularity  in  it  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  -  When  had  your  client  been  indicted,  at  that  term  of  court  or  the 
previous  term  ? 

A.     My  recollection  is  that  he  had  been  indicted  at  the  term  prior. 

Q.    Do  you  know  when  that  term  was  held  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.     When  was  it? 

A.    It  commenced  May  24th,  1881. 

Q.    No;  but  the  term  prior  to  that, — at  the  date  of  the  indictment t 

A.     No;  I  do  not. 

Q.    You  made  a  motion  to  dismiss  ? 

A.    I  made  a  statement  to  the  court. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  your  motion  ? 

A.  I  made  a  motion  that  the  defendant  be  discharged  upon  a  certain 
state  of  facts,  setting  them  forth  by  affidavits. 

Q.    Were  those  affidavits  filed  with  the  court? 

A.     I  think  they  were. 

Q.    Who  made  the  affidavits  ? 

A.     I  drew  them  up. 

Q.    Who  swore  to  them  ? 

A.    John  Morgan. 

Q.    Well,  the  case  was  dismissed  on  affidavits,  was  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  and  virtually  by  consent  of  the  county  attorney. 

Q.    Well,  how  do  you  know  that  the  county  attorney  consented  to  It? 

A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  county  attorney  prior  to  that,  and 
he  requested  that  I  make  these  affidavits  to  the  court,  this  showing  to 
the  court. 

Q.    When  did  you  have  that  conversation  ?  • 

A.  I  don't  know;  it  was  sometime  before  I  presented  them  to  the 
court. 

Q.    Well,  how  long  before? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  same  day,  before  court  opened. 

Q.     Where  did  you  have  it  ? 

A.     With  Mr.  Miller  I  think,  upon  the  street. 

Q.     What  time  of  the  day  did  you  have  that  conversation? 

A.     I  think  it  was  in  the  morning. 

Q.     Before  the  court  opened,  was  it? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  What  day  of  tb^  term  was  tbie  that  this  in4ictin^t  Wfts  di9* 
Pai?8f4f 
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A.  Well,  really )  sir,  I  couldn't  say;  I  think  it  was  the  first  or  seoond 
day. 

Q.    You  think  it  was  the  first  or  second  day  ? 

A.    I  am  pretty  positive  it  was  the  second  day  of  the  term. 

Q.    You  are  positive  about  that,  are  you  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    It  might  have  been  the  fourth  day,  might  it  not  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  receipt  would  have  been  sufficient  for  a  defense  to  a 
jury  as  you  looked  at  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.     I  thought  so. 

Q.    You  thought  the  receipt  would  have  acquitted  the  man  ? 

A.  I  didn't  think  that  he  could  have  been  convicted  at  the  time;  I 
thought  so  at  the  time. 

Q.    You  thought  that  the  receipt  would  have  got  him  off? 

A.  I  didn't  think  he  would  have  been  convicted  if  tried,  and  so 
stated  to  the  county  attorney. 

Q.    Was  that  receipt  dated  prior  to  the  indictment  or  after  ? 

A.    My  recollection  is  that  it  was. 

Q.    That  it  was  dated  prior;  will  you  swear  to  that? 

A.     I  would  not  now. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was  in  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  license 
fee,  whatever  that  was  ? 

A.  I  wouldn't;  I  don't  want  to  swear  positiveljr,  to  a  thins  I  donH 
know  for  sure;  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  did  cover  the  whole 
amount  and  was  dated  prior. 

Q.  Well,  why  don't  you  swear  positively  that  you  have  got  no  doubt 
about  it;  why  don't  you  swear  to  it;  what  are  you  afraid  of? 

A.    Well,  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Then  you  have  some  doubts ;  isn't  that  why  you  don*t  swear 
positively  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Well,  why  do  you  say  you  have  no  doubts  ?  And  this  you  say 
the  county  attorney  agreed  to,  do  you,  Mr.  Whitney,  in  submitting  that 
case? 

A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  no  objections  to  the  case  being  dismissed, 
— ^if  I  would  make  these  affidavits  to  the  court  that  he  would  make  no 
objection, — the  man  had  paid  his  money  in  good  &ith. 

Q.  Well,  then  can  you  conceive  any  way  that  he  could  be  indicted 
after  he  had  paid  his  license  money  ? 

A.    What  do  you  say  ? 

Q.    How  could  he  be  indicted  if  he  had  paid  his  money  ? 

A.    Well,  they  indict  a  man  for  most  anything  in  Renville  county. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that;  you  had  never  been  there?  Where  did 
vou  learn  that  bit  of  news  about  Renville  county, — ^a  man  that  had  never 
been  there  before? 

A.     Well,  I  attended  the  term  of  court. 

Q.  Well,  where  did  you  learn  that  piece  of  news,  that  they  would 
indict  most  anybody  there  in  Renville  county, — whom  do  you  know  to 
have  been  indicted  over  there  without  cause  ;  can  you  mention  their 
names  ? 

A.    I  cannot  mention  their  names  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  over  therefrom  Redwood  Falls  to  Beaver  Falls 
nt  that  term  of  court? 
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A.  I  pode  over  in  a  wagon. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  ? 

A.  Jadge  Cox,  William  McGowan,  Mr.  Pierce,  an  attorney  from  St. 
Paul,  and  myself  were  in  the  wagon,  and,  I  think,  a  driver. 

Q.  When  you  got  over  to  Redwood  Falls,  do  you  know  what  wae 
done  the  first  thing  after  you  got  there?    What  did  you    do    the  firsl 

night,  you  and  the  Judge  ? 

A.  The  first  night,  I  dont  recollect. 

Q  Did  you  drink  any  liquors  that  night  ?    A.     Me  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  drink  any  that  night  ? 

A.  He  drank — 

Q.  Just  say  yes  or  no;  I  am  not  asking  you  what  he  drank. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  next  morning,  did  he  drink  any  liquor  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  drink  any  or  he  either  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  didn't  ? 

A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  did  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  the  next  noon,  did  you  drink  any  liquor  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  drink  any  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

A.  That  night — that  would  be  Wednesday  night  ? 

A.  I  can't  say;  I  don't  know;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  you  drank  any  that  night  ?    A.     I  don't.  ,' 

Q.  Where  did  you  pass  the  evening  ? 

A.  We  slept  at  William  McGowan's. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pass  the  evening;  not  where  you  slept? 

A.  We  were  up  town,  I  think,  perhaps  up  to  the  hotel;  I  don't  know 

where  we  were. 

Q.  Well,  in  Holtz'  saloon;  were  you  in  the  saloon,  you  and  the  Judge 
that  night  ? 

A.  The  saloon  is  in  the  hotel;  we  were  in  the  hotel,  and  perhaps  in 
the  saloon. 

Q.  Did  you  take  anything  to  drink  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  didn't.    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Judge  didn't  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  he  did  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  night  you  went  back  to  McGowan's  to  sleep  ? 

A.  The  first  night? 

Q.  The  second  night,  I  am  talking  about,  now. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  did  you  get  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  time  of  night  it  was;  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  it? 

A,  W§  retired  quite  early  every  night  we  were  there. 
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Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  quite  early  ? 

A.    Oh,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  perhaps. 

Q.    You  and  the  Judge  always  go  together? 

A.    Not  always. 

Q.    Did  you  go  together  that  night? 

A.    I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    Well,  the  next  morning,  Thursday  morning,  did  you  take  any* 
thing  to  drink  that  morning,  you  and  the  Judge  together  ? 

A.    We  did  not,  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.     Did  you  take  anything  at  noon  ? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Well,  that  Thursday  night,  did  you  and  the  Judge  take  anything 
together? 

A.     I  don't  recollect. 

Mr.  Arctandbr.    The  night  of  the  oourt? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Now,  don't  prompt  him  a  bit. 

Q.    Thursday  night,  do  you  recollect  whether  you  and  the  Judge 
took  something  to  drink  that  night,  together? 

A.     I  think  we  did. 

Q.    Where  did  you  drink  that  night? 

A.     I  think  we  took  a  glass  of  beer  at  Peter  Bemdigen's. 

Q.    You  are  sure  it  was  a  glass  of  beer,  are  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Nothing  else? 

A.  I  know  that  I  drank  that,  but  I  don't  know  what  the'Judge 
drank. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  get  home  that  night? 

A.  'Well,  we  got  home  after  the  concert;  we  went  to  a  concert  that 
night. . 

Q.  Well,  are  you  sure  that  concert  was  Thursday  night  or  do  you 
get  that  from  Mr.  Arctander  ? 

A.    What  do  you  say  ? 

Q.    Are  you  sure  that  concert  was  Thureday  night  ? 

A.    Well,  I  won't  swear  to  that  positively. 

Q.  Now,  state  what  time  the  concert  broke  up,  if  it  was  that 
night. 

A.    At  about    ten  o'clock;    I  should  think  about  half   past    ten. 

Q.     You  went  straight  from  there  home  ? 

A.  Straight  home  with  the  ladies, — Mr.  McGowan's  wife;  it  rained 
and  we  walked  down  with  the  ladies,  and  I  ihink  retired  immediately 
after  we  got  home. 

Q.    Didn't  you  go  back  up  town  ? 

A.    After  the  concert  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  So  you  don't  recollect  whether  you  took  anything  to  drink 
with  the  Judge  that  night  do  you  ? 

A.     I  think  before  I  went  up  to  the  concert 

Q.    No,  I  speak  after  the  concert  now  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  drinking  with  the  Judge  after  that;  no,  sir. 

Q.    You  don't  know  but  you  did,  and  you  don't  know  as  you  did? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Friday  morning  did  you  take  anything  to  drink  with 
the  Judge? 
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A.     I  don't  recollect. 

Q.     Friday  noon,— ^t  any  recesB  during  ihai  term  of  the  court  ? 

A.     What  do  you  say  ? 

Q.     At  any  of  the  reoesaes  during  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect. 

Q,  Where  were  you  Friday  night;  where  did  you  stop  Friday 
night? 

A.  I  would  not  swear  positively,  but  I  think  we  stayed  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowan's  on  Friday  night. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  had  anything  to  drmk  with  him 
that  evening  or  not  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning  Saturday  mornings  did  you  have  anything,  to 
drink  with  him  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  drink  with  him  during  the  monung 
recess  at  court  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     Saturday  noon,  how  was  it  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     Don't  remember  whether  you  did  or  not ;  might  os  might  not  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Well,  Saturday  afternoon  after  the  noon  xecess  did  you  go  out 
and  take  a  drink  with  the  Judge  ? 

A.     Saturday  afternoon,  I  don't  recolkd 

Q.     How  was  it  Saturday  night  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     Did  you  have  anything  to  drink  with  him  Saturday  night? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     Saturday  night  ? 

A«     Saturday  night;  I  think  I  stayed  with  Mr.  Hoito. 

Q.     Didn't  you  sleep  with  the  Judge  ? 

A.     I  can't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.     Didn't  you  sleep  with  him  there;  can't  you  remember  about  that? 

A.  I  slept  with  him  two  nights  at  Mr.  HolU's;  aood  I  think.the  Judfe, 
— I  think  we  stayed  there. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  get  to  bed  thiub  night  ? 

A,     I  don!t  rec(dlect.    . 

Or     Have  they  got  a  musical  instrument  there  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Did  the  Judge  make  some  music  there  that  night? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  did;  the  Judge  is  not  very  musical. 

Q.     Well,  was  he  in  condition  that  night  to  aake  music? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  or  not;  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean. 

Q.    Well,  was  he  sober  that  night  ? 

A.     Yes, 

Q.    Perfectlv  sober? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  perfectly  sober;  thia  Saturday 
night  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  Saturday  night;  you  dou't  know  whatLmeaa 
by  perfectly  sober? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  do  not? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  what  time  you  went  to  bed  that  night? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  Sunday  morning  did  you  take  any  drinks  with  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  jm 

■   Q.  Well,  during  the  day  did  you  take  any  drinks  with  the  Judgi 

A.  I  don't  know. 

•   Q.  Nor  in  the  evening  you  don't  know,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it,  Monday  morning? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  Sunday  night? 

A.  At  Mr.  Holtz's  Sunday  night, — ^at  the  Dakota  house. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  with  the  Judge  Sunday  night? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

.  Q.  Don't  remember  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  Monday  morning,  did  you  take  any  drink   with  lb 
Judge  there  Monday  morning  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  either. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  with  him  during  the  noon  recess? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that. 

Q.  Or  Monday  noon,  during  the  noon  recess? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Or  Monday  afternoon  recess. 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Or  Monday  night  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Well,  where  did  you  stay  Monday  night? 

A.  I  stayed  at  the  Dakota  House. 

Q.  Well,  Tuesday  morning,  how  was  it ;  did  you  take  anythii^ 

drink  with  the  Judge  Tuesday  morning? 

A.  I  think  I  did. 

.  Q.  Where  did  you  drink  that  morning  ? 

A.  In  the  forenoon,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Holtz. 

Q.  Before  court  opened  ? 

A.  I  think  there  waa  no  court  on  Tuesday. 

Q.  No  court  on  Tuesday,  so  you  took  a  drink  with  him  Taesd^ 
morning  at  Mr.  Holtz's  ;  well,  where  did  you  go  with  him  then  ;  ' 

many  drinks  did  you  take  with  him  then  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  More  than  one  ?    A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  went  from  there  where? 

A.  I  went  from  .there  to  Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.  Where  did  the  Judge  go  ?    A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  he  go  with  you  ?    A.    He  did  Jiot. 

Q.  He  stayed  there  a  while  ? 

A.  He  left  Beaver  Falls  before  I  did. 

Q.  He  left  Beaver  Falls  before  you  did  ? 

A.  He  left  ostensibly, — ^he  went  out  to  Schoer^e's,  to  some 
he  had  out  in  the  country;  he  left  before  I  did. 

Q,  You  testified  that  Friday  evening,  the  Judge  was  perfectly 
during  all  of  this  term  of  court? 

A.  I  did. 


friend! 
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Q.     You  still  insist  upon  it?    A.    I  do. 

Q.     That  he  was  perfectly  sober?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him  when  he  was  at  all  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  ? 

A.  I  didn't  see  him  when  I  could  discover  that  he  had  been  drinking 
from  his  appearance. 

Q.  He  took  some  little  pains  during  that  term  of  court  to  instruct 
you  in  the  litany  of  the  church. 

A.     What  is  that? 

Q.  He  took  some  pains  during  that  term  of  court  to  instruct  you 
theologically  in  the  church  litany,  didn't  he,  one  evening  at  McGowan's? 

A.     Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.     You  don't  remember  that,  do  you? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  weren't  intoxicated,  were  you,  during  any  of  this  time,  so 
that  your  memory  would  be  blunt? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  don't  recollect  anything  of  the  kind? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  don't  recollect  of  any  conversation  about  it? 

A.  We  might  have  had  a  conversation  about  it,  but  I  don't  recollect  it 
at  this  time. 

Q.     Well,  I  asked  you  if  you  recollected  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  is  all  with  this  witness  at  present;  but  we 
would  like  to  have  him  remain  until  after  the  noon  recess,  until  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  some  papers  that  Mr.  Grould  has  in  his  room, 
and  upon  which  we  may  desire  to  cross-examine  this  witness. 

Mr.  Arctandr.     Very  well,  sir;  he  will  remain. 

MARTIN   JENSEN 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Q.     Where  do  you  live? 

A.     Beaver  Balls,  Renville  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation? 

A.     I  am  sheriff  of  Renville  county. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  such  sheriff? 

A.     Since  1874,  continually. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him? 

A-     For  about  twelve  years. 

Q.     Have  you  known  him  intimately  about  that  time? 

A.    About  ten. 

Q.     You  have,  you  say? 

A,  About  ten  years  I  have  known  him;  it  is  twelv  eyears  since  I  met 
him  first  at  St.  Peter. 

Q.  Were  you  present  as  sheriff  during  the  last  term  of  court  held  in 
the  month  of  May,  1881,  at  your  county? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  court  most  of  the  time. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  you  were  there  during  the  entire  term? 

A.     Except  two  afternoons. 

Q.    And  what  were  they  ? 

A.     Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons. 
200 
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Q.    With  the  exception  of  that  you  were  in  court  there  every  seseionf 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  Mr.  Jensen,  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  waf 
intoxicated  during  any  of  the  portion  of  this  term  while  you  were  ui 
court  ?  '  ■ 

A.     No,  sir,  he  was  not  intoxicated  on  the  bench.  ■ 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  while  you  were  in  court  hf 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  all  ? 

A.     Well,  that  is  something  that  I  can't  answer. 

Q.     Why? 

A.  Because  a  man  might  have  taken  a  drink,  you  know,  and  h| 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  still  not  show  it. 

Q.     Well,  what  I  mean  is,  did  he  show  it  in  any  manner  at  all  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Of  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in  court  there. 

A.     I  did  not  notice  anything.  ^ 

Q.     Well,  do  you  know  whether  he  showed  it  or  not? 

A.     Well,  T  didn't  see  anything  out  of  the  way  with  him. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  any  difference  either  m 
his  appearance,  his  conduct,  his  language  or  his  manner,  between  thi 
first  two  days  of  that  court  and  the  subsequent  days  when  you  were  is 
court  ? 

A.     No,  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     What  is  your  answer.     No,  not  exactly  ? 

The  Witness.     Not  exactly;  except  on  two  occasions. 

Q.     What  were  tliose  occasions? 

A.  There  seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  between  the  county  attomef 
and  him. 

Q.     Was  that  all  the  difference  ?  i 

A.     Yes.  ": 

Senator  Castle.  I  didn't  hear  that  answer,  Mr.  Jensen;  please  rO; 
peat. 

The  Witness.  Except  on  a  couple  of  occasions,  he  looked  a  ItttI 
different;  he  seemed  to  oe  a  little  out  of  humor. 

The  President  pro  tern.     I  didn't  understand  that  word. 

Mr.  ARcrPANDER.     He  looked  a  little  out  of  humor,  he  says. 

The  Witness.  There  was  some  difficulty  between  the  county  atto* 
ney  and  him. 

Q.    Between  the  county  attorney  and  him  ? 

A.  He  reprimanded  the  county  attorney;  that  was  all  there  w« 
about  it. 

Q.     He  seemed  to  look  out  of  humor  when  he  did  it? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  was  the  cause  of  that  reprimand  ? 

A.  Well,  because  the  Judge — we  understood  that  the  county  attonM| 
sent  two  witnesses — 

Mr  Manager  Dinn.     Now  never  mind  that. 

Q.     Well,  what  came  up  in  court  about  it? 

A.  Because  the  county  attorney  was  slow  in  the  prosecution  of  crin 
inal  cases. 

Q.     What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.     That  he  was  not  prepared  for  trial. 

Q.     And  the  Judge  got  mad  at  him  ? 

A.    Well,  he  said  something,  I  don't  recollect  particularly. 
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Q.-    Reprimanded  him,  did  he? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  on  Friday  while  you  were 
in  court — you  weren't  there  in  the  afternoon  I  understand,  but  you 
were  there  in  the  forenoon  ? 

A.     Yes,  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  And  on  Saturday, — whether  or  not  his  face  was  more  flushed  than 
on  the  first  two  days,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  ? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  notice  any  peculiarity  about  the  Judge  at  all  in 
court. 

Q.  You  noticed  no  difference  wha^ver  in  his  manner  or  conduct  ex- 
cept the  time  he  reprimanded  the  county  attorney  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  recesses  were  any  more 
frequent  at  that  term  than  they  have  been  at  other  terms  ? 

A.     No,  I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  Judge  made  any  more  side  whispers  to 
attorneys  at  that  term,  or  the  latter  part  of  it,  than  at  other  times  when 
you  have  been  there  ? 

A.     No,  he  looked  to  be  more  strict  in  all  his  rulings  in  court. 

Q.     During  that  term  he  seemed  to  be  more  strict  than  he  used  to  be? 

A.     Yes,  especially  towards  the  last. 

Q.     After  he  got  mad  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  you  needn't  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  say  that  it  was  after  he  got  drunk;  you  say 
after  he  got  mad,  and  I  say  after  he  got  drunk.  If  you  put  your  say  in 
I  will  put  in  mine,  and  the  sword  will  cut  both  ways. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  say,  Mr.  Jensen, — do  you  know  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Coleman? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  was  in  court  during 
Friday  forenoon  while  you  were  there,  and  during  Saturday  at  all? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Do  vou  remember,  Mr.  Jensen,the  night  of  the  concert? 

A.     Yes: 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  night  it  was  ? 

A.     Yes;  Thursday  night. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  after  Wednesday  there  was 
any  difference  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Judge — I  mean  as  to 
dress,  was  he  more  careless  in  his  dress,  in  any  shape,  form  or  manner 
than  he  was  before  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  he  kept  his  coat  or  vest  loose;  had  his 
hat  on  one  side,  was  there  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  No;  well,  I  never  paid  any  particular  attention  to  that;  I  have 
seen  Judge  Cox  very  well  dressed,  and  I  have  seen  him  very  poorly 
dressed.  He  don't  seem  to  take  much  pride  about  himself  sometimes, 
md  still  not  be  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  you  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind  there, — that  there  was  any 
difference  in  his  appearance  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  nad  the  same  suit  the  last  day  that  he  had  the  first. 

Qt    I  will  ftPk  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  WW  any  difference  in 
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the  manner  with  which  he  sat  on  the  bench  and  acted  during  the  first 
two  day  a  than  during  the  last;  whether  there  was  any  more  dignity 
about  him  the  first  two  days  than  the  last. 

A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge;  as  a  general  thing  I  never  paid 
partictdar  attention  to  watching  the  Judge. 

Q.     Well,  you  were  right  there  where  he  was  all  the  time  ? 

A.     Yes,  although  I  have  been  in  court  I  did  not  notice  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  liave  heard  his  answer;  he  said  he  didnt 
pay  any  particular  attention. 

The  Witness.     No,  sir;  not  to  watch  his  actions. 

Q.  You  were  right  there  in  court  all  the  time  w^here  you  could  see 
him;  your  seat  was  right  near  the  Judge,  was  it  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  he  acted  very  peculiarly  I  certainly  would  have 
noticed  it. 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything  foolish  or  ridiculous  while  he  was  in  court 
there  ? 

A.     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  if  you  remember  Mr.  Jensen,  after  the 
night  of  the  concert  about  your  being  plagued  by  anything  in  the  court 
house;  was  there  any  nuisance  in  the  court  room  after  the  night  of  the 
concert  ? 

A.     That  night? 

Q.     No,  the  next  day  after  the  concert  ?    A.     No. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  whether  or  not  there  were  plenty  of 
mosquitos  around  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect;  I  know  there  were  plenty  of  mosquitoes  that 
season  before  court;  I  was  out  after  witnesses  and  found  them  on  the 
bottoms. 

Q.  But  you  don't  recollect  about  mosquitoes  in  the  court-room  on 
Friday  ? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.    You  were  there  onlv  in  the  forenoon,  I  understand  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  noticed  that  there  were  som6  when  I  was  out  in  the 
night  after  witnesses. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  Beaver  Falls  during  all  the  time  you  have  been 
sheriff? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Continuously?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  long,  if  any,  has  this  Robt.  W.  Coleman  lived  in  Beaver 
Fails? 

A.  About  two  or  three  years;  I  forget  exactly  what  time  he  may 
have  been  in  there. 

Q.    Two  or  three  years  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     He  moved  awav  this  fall,  did  he  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     ToMoorhead?" 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Jensen,  if  you  know — ^and  this  ques- 
tion requires  an  answer  yes,  or  no, — what  the  general  reputation  of  Rob- 
ert W.  Coleman  is  as  to  truth  and  veracity  in  the  community  in  which, 
you  both  live  at  Beaver  Falls  ;  do  you  know  what  his  general  repute  i§  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  is  it,  good  or  bad  ? 

A.     Bad. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Coleman  the  night  of  the  concert  ? 

A.    Yes.  ^         J 
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Q.     What  conditioQ  was  he  in  ? 

A.      Drunk. 

Q.     Drunk? 

A.     Pretty  drunk. 

Q.     What  was  he  doing? 

A.  Well,  he  was  around  puking  in  the  saloon ;  he  couldn't  walk 
straight. 

Q.  The  Senators  might  not  understand  that  technical  term  ;  you 
mean  vomiting,  I  suppose  ? 

A.     Yes,  vomiting. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     You  say  that  Judge  Cox  was  not  intoxicated  on  the  bench  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  drank  any  intoxicating  liquors  dur- 
ing that  term  of  court? 

A,     Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.     How  often? 

A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  unless  one  evening  he  drank 
three  glasses  of  beer  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.     That  is  all  you  know  ? 

A.  That  is  all  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  heard  he  had  been 
drinking, — the  people  said  he  had  been  drinking  some  in  the  evening 
with  the  boys,  but  I  didn't  .see  him. 

Q.     You  weren't  paying  much  attention  ? 

A.     I  wasn't  along i\rith  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  saw  him  intoxicated  off  the  bench 
that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     No,  not  in  term  time. 

Q.     What? 

A.     No  ;  I  don't  think  I  saw  him  intoxicated  in  the  term. 

Q.     In  the  term  time  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Are  you  positive  of  that,  Mr.  Jensen? 

A.     Well,  yes  ;  I  think  I  am  ;  when  I  call  a  man  intoxicated 

Q.     When  do  call  a  man  intoxicated  ? 

A.  A  man  who  has  not  full  control  over  his  mind  and  body  is  what  I 
would  call  an  intoxicated  man. 

Q.  What  was  it, — ^you  said  he  reprimanded  the  county  attorney; 
what  did  he  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  exactly  the  words  that  he  used;  there  was  one 
day  particularly,  there  were  two  parties  indicted — 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  know  what  he  said  to  him;  what  did  the  Judge 
say  to  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  words,  I  say;  but  he  got  tired  of 
this — 

Q.     Well,  that  is  guess  work  ? 

A.  There  is  no  guess  work;  he  said  he  was  tired  of  this  monkey 
business. 

Q.  Oh,  now  you  are  telling  us  what  he  said;  that  is  right;  he  said 
wbftt? 
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A.    That  he  was  getting  tired  of  this  monkey  business;  that  is  one 
thing. 

Q.     He  told  the  county  attorney  that? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    He  told  him  he  was  tired  of  that  monkey  business  ? 

A.     Yes;  cases  were  called  and  the  witnesses  were  sent  home. 

Q.     What  is  that? 

A.    Cases  were  called  and  the  witnesses  were  sent  home. 

Q.     Sent  home  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  sent  home  by  the  county  attorney;  and  they   had  to 
send  me  to  bring  them  back. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  they  were  sent  home  ? 

A.     Because  it  was  so  reported,  and  the  county  attorney  did  not  deny 
it. 

Q.     Didn't  the  county  attorney  tell  him  that  the  witnesses  went 
home? 

A.    Went  home  ? 

Q.     Did  he  say  that  he  sent  him  home  ? 

A.     No;  but  the  witnesses  told  me  that  he  sent  them,  and  Miller 
didn't  deny  it  to  me. 

Q.     Didn't  the  county  attorney  say  in  court  that  the  witnesses  went 
home? 

A.    No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  said  anything;  I  don't  recollect  what  he  said;  he 
got  mad  too. 

Q.      He  got  mad  at  the  Judge,  and  the  Judge  got   mad  at  him;  how 
long  did  that  last  ? 

A.     Oh,  that  didn't  last  long. 

Q.     What  case  was  that  in  ? 

A.    That  was  in  the  O'Connor  case.    • 

Q.    When  was  that  indictment  found? 

A.    Thursday. 

Q.    The  same  day,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  term  was  the  indictment  found  ? 

A.     The  indictment  was  found,^-on  Friday  this  occasion  happened. 

Q.    On  Thursday  and  Friday  this  altercation   occurred  between  you 
and  the  Judge  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  that  is  the  way  he  reprimanded,  was  it,  that  he  was  tired  of 
this  '*  monkeying  business  ?" 

A.    Yes;  that  the  officers  were  slow. 

Q.    He  reprimanded  vou  all  did  he  ? 

A.     Yes,  it  sounded  that  way. 

Q.     Well,  did  you  deserve  any  reprimand? 

A.     Perhaps  so. 

Q.     Were  you  slow? 

A.     Sometimes  I  am  a  little  slow. 

Q.    Were  you  slow  about  that  business  ? 

A.     Not  particularly. 

Q.    Then  what  was  he  reprimanding  you  about? 

A.    Generally. 
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Q.  He  just"*  put  in  a  general  reprimand  over  the  whole  of  you, 
did  he  ? 

A.     Well,  he  reprimanded  the  officers  ? 

Q.     Well,  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  the  "  officers  of  the  county  are  awful  slow  in  criminal 
cases"  or  to  that  effect. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  he  said  to  the  county  attorney  and  to  you,  and 
to  all  hands,  was  it  ? 

A.     Well,  he  didn't  look  at  me. 

Q.     You  wasn't  talking  to  him  was  you  ? 

A.     No,  I  was  not. 

Q.     You  didn't  put  in  any  excuse  for  yourself,  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  I  did  not. 

Q.     He  reprimanded  the  clerk  of  the  court,  too,  didn't  he  ? 

A.  Well,  1  can't  tell  you  what  he  meant,  although  I  took  it  that 
way, — all  the  officers. 

Q.  Is  that  what  he  said  when  he  would  talk  about  the  monkeying 
business  ? 

A.     Well,  he  said  that  afterwards. 

Q.     He  said  that  to  the  county  attorney,  did  he  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  said  it  to  the  county  attorney,  that  he  had  got  tired  "of 
this  monkeying  business." 

Q.     What  did  the  county  attorney  tell  him  ? 

A.     He  said  "I  am  tired  too." 

Q.     So  they  both  were  tired  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  other  occasion  you  say  he  was  a  little  different; 
what  was  the  trouble  then? 

A.  Well,  there  was  some  difficulty  between  them  concerning  the  trial 
of  that  case. 

Q.     What  case  ? 

A.  That  was  the  O'Connor  case;  there  were  two  O'Connor  cases,  I 
think. 

Q.     That  was  the  next  Monday  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.     You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  They  had  an  agreement  over  the  case,  that  is,  the  grand  jury 
list  seems  .  to  be  squashed;  that  is  the  grand  jury  seems  to  be 
squashed  there;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  judge  reprimanded 
the  officers,  generally,  including  the  county  commissioners — 

Q.     He  put  the  county  commissioners  in  on  that  deal,  did  he? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  Monday.  Now,  what  did  he  say  when  he  repri- 
manded the  whole  of  you  ? 

A.  Well,  he  thought  the  officers  of  Renville  county  were  very  slack 
in  their  business. 

Q.     That  was  on  Monday? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  part  of  Monday? 

A.     That  was  in  the  forenoon,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  when  they  were  trying  the  O'Connor  cases,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.  They  tried  none  of  the  cases  because  the  grand  jury  was  squashed, 
then  it  was  held  to  be  an  illegal  grand  jury. 

Q.    Well,  now  haven't  you  got  those  terms  of  court  a  little  mixed? 
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A.    No  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  are  Bure  that  grand  jury  was  set  aside,  are  you,  at  that  last 
May  term  of  court  in  Renville  county? 

A.     I  am  sure  of  that;  and  the  petit  jury,  too. 

Q.     On  account  of  some  irregularity  ? 

A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.     How  did  you  try  your  cases  without  a  petit  iury? 

A.  We  tried  the  cases  without  a  petit  jury;  there  never  was  any 
objection  raised  until  Saturday  morning. 

Q.     Who  raised  the  objection? 

A.     George  H.  Megquier. 

Q.     What  cases  was  he  trying? 

A.  That  was  the  O'Connor  case  they  commenced  to  try.  They  were 
to  empannel  a  jury  then  for  that  case  Saturday  morning  and  the  petit 
jury  was  set  aside. 

Q.     How  many  O'Connor  cases  were  there  there  ? 

A.    There  were  two. 

Q.    Were  they  both  tried? 

A.     No;  none  of  them  were  tried. 

Q.    What  cases  were  tried  there  ? 

A.    There  was  a  good  many  civil  cases. 

Q.     Well,  what  criminal  cases  were  tried  ? 

A.     The  Anderson  case,  the  Dennis  Dasey  ca«e, — 

Q.     What  other  criminal  cases  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect;  there  were  a  great  many  other  cases  argued 
there. 

Q.    What  was  the  result  in  the  Anderson  case  ? 

A.     In  the  Anderson  case,  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Q.    What  was  the  result  in  the  Dasey  case  ? 

A.    Not  guilty. 

Q.    They  were  both  whisky  cases,  weren't  they  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  lawyers  were  in  that  court  the  first  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.  The  first  day  of  the  term,  there  was  Mr.  Little,  Mr.  Morrill, 
Greorge  H.  Megquire  and  Mr.  Pierce.  There  was  a  good  many  attorneys 
in  court  the  first  day.    I  don't  know  who  all  were  there. 

Q.     Who  was  there  the  second  day  ? 

A.  The  second  dav,  I  guess  there  were  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Meg- 
quier, and  this  little  Whitney  was  there  all  the  time,  I  think,  every  day. 

Q.     What  other  lawyers? 

A.    I  don't  recollect;  Morrill,  I  think,  was  there. 

Q.     The  third  day? 

A.    About  the  same;  that  day  Little  went  home. 

Q.     What  lawyers  were  there'  the  fourth  day  ? 

A.  Greorge  Megquier  and  Miller  and  Whitney;  that  is  all  I  know  of; 
there  might  be  some  one  else. 

Q.     Well,  the  fifth  day  ? 

A.     The  same  attorneys. 

Q.    You  don't  recollect  all  that  were  there  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't;  because  there  were  parties  that  had  cases  there  that 
were  interested. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  who  was  there  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  so  .as  to 
name  them  all. 

A.    No,  I  don't. 
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Q.     You  didn't  pay  particular  attention  to  it,  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  I  did  not. 

Q.     Where  were  your  evenings  spent  during  that  term  of  court  T 

A.     Oh,  I  was  around  home  some  of  the  time. 

Q,     Were  you  around  in  the  saloons  ? 

A,     Occasionally,  yes,  sir. 

Q,     Were  you  in  the  saloons  every  evening  ? 

A.     No,  not  every  evening. 

Q.     You  only  saw  Judge  Cox  in  a  saloon  once  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     That  was  all,  was  it  ? 

A.  That  was  all;  because  I  didn't  follow  Judge  Cox;  I  never  follow 
Judges  or  attorneys. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  see  Mr.  Coleman  in  there,  you  followed  him, 
didn't  you  ? 

A.     No,  I  didn't  follow  anybody. 

Q.     Wasn't  Judge  Cox  in  there' that  evening  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  evening  he  was  in  there. 

Q.     Which  was  the  drunkest,  he  or  Mr.  Coleman  ? 

A.  Mr.  Coleman  was  the  drunkest  of  the  two.  Mr.  Coleman  got 
drunk  because  his  wife  let  the  piano  go  to  that  concert  in  the  school- 
house  against  his  will;  he  ^ot  on  a  toot  for  it. 

Q.     Because  his  wife  letiiis  piano  go  to  the  concert  against  his  will? 

A.    Yes,  that  is  the  statement  she  made. 

Q.     You  say  he  got  on  a  toot  ?    , 

A.    Yes,  he  got  on  a  toot. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  any  liquor  ? 

A.  No,  not  since  I  came  in,  because  he  was  drunk  enough  when  I 
came  into  that  saloon.     He  drinked  beer  when  I  was  there. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  Judge  Cox  drink  ? 

A.     He  drinked  beer. 

Q.    You  think  Mr.  Coleman  was  a  little  the  drunkest  of  the  two  T 

A.     Yes,  a  good  deal  so. 

Q.    That  was  Thursday  night? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  of  night  was  it  ? 

A.    Between  9  and  10  o'clock. 

Q.     After  the  concert  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  this  "little  Whitney"  there,  as  you  call  him? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did.  There  was  a  good  many  in  the  sa- 
loon that  night. 

Q.  They  were  having  a  pretty  good  time  in  the  saloon  that  night, 
weren't  they  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  good  many  drunk  besides  Coleman. 

Q.  It  was  a  little  difficult  to  tell  who  was  the  drunkest  in  the  whole 
crowd,  was  it  not? 

A.    Oh,  I  could  soon  tell  that  by  their  actions. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  you  saw  this  little  Whitney  there 
or  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect;  he  might  have  been  there;  he  generally  followed 
the  Judge  around. 

Q.     He  kept  right  close  to  the  Judge  all  the  time,  didn't  he  ? 

A.     Both  of  them  were  around  together  a  good  deal. 

201  n  ] 
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Q.  He  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  partner  to  the  Judge  up  th^re,  didnH 
he? 

A.  I  never  saw  the  Judge  have  a  partner. 

Q.  Well,  he  appeared  to  be  around  with  him,  didn't  he  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  around  with  him  a  good  deal;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  the  Judge  drinking  in  at  Peter  Berndigen's. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  drank  beer  with  him  myself  that  night. 

Q.  And  into  Mr.  Holtz's,  too? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  that  night. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  Mr.  Coleman  was  ? 

A.  Mr.  Peter  Berndigen's  saloon. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  drank  any  in  Mr.  Holtz's 

A.  No,  I  do  not;  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  that  saloon  that  night? 

A.  I  stayed  there  until  about  ten  minutes  past  ten,  and  if  I  recollect 
this,  Mrs.  Berndigen  came  in  and  told  us  to  go  out;  that  she  wanted  to 
shut  up  the  saloon. 

Q,  Did  you  go  out? 

A.  Yes,  after  ten  minutes,  they  all  went  out. 

Q.  All  went  out  together  ? 

A.  Mostly,  yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there  ? 

A.  I  went  up  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  go  home  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?  * 

A.  I  went  up  to  the  brewery. 

Q.  Up  there  to  get  some  more  beer  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  up  there  with  you  ? 

A.  Nobody. 

Q.  You  went  up  alone  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  brewery  ? 

A.  It  is  Andrew  Betz. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  the  rest  of  them  went  ? 

A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  brewery  ? 

A.  I  stayed  there  only  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  where  you  lived  ? 

A.  Oh,  it  is  not  very  far;  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  Cliurendon  Hotel 

down  here. 

Q.  Was  that  on  your  way  home  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  an  opposite  direction  from  where  you  lived  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  From  there  you  went  home  ? 

A.  Well.  I  went  down  to  the  office;  ray  family  was  gone  at  that  time 

and  I  had  a  bed  there  and  I  stayed  in  the  office;  I  was  a  bachelor  that 
week. 

Q.  You  are  sure  the  Judge  did  not  go  with  you  up  to  the  brewery  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  all  alone  up  there  to  the  brewery? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that,  because  I  was  not  drunk  that  night. 
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Q.     Well,  you  never  get  drunk,  I  suppose  ? 

A-     Once  in  a  while;  ves. 

Q.     You  do  ?    A.    Oil  yes. 

Q.     But  you  recollect  you  were  not  drunk  that  night  ? 

A.  No,  I  was  not  drunk  during  court;  I  took  particular  pains  to  keep 
sober  then. 

Q.  Tou  took  your  regular  drinks,  didn't  you,  right  through  the 
court? 

A.     Oh,  no. 

Q.     You  don't  drink  anything  during  court  ? 

A.     I  drink  once  in  a  while;  yes. 

Q.      Don't  you  drink  every  day  more  or  less  ? 

A.     No;  I  drink  evenings  sometimes. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  mean — I  don't  mean  in  the  daytime  particu- 
larly, but  every  day  during  the  court. 

A.  Well,  you  say  regular  drinks.  I  didn't  take  regular  drinks;  I 
drink  when  I  feel  like  it,  and  let  it  alone  when  I  feel  like  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  you  took  some  drinks  every  evening  during  the 
term  of  court. 

A.     I  dont  recollect  if  I  tcok  some  every  evening, 

Q.     WeD,  evenings;  I  thought  you  said  every  evening  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.     Well,  how  long  has  Robert  W.  Coleman  been  in  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.  Oh,  he  must  have  lived  there  two  or  three  years.  I  don't  recol- 
lect the  date  he  came  in  there. 

Q.     You  say  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is  bad  ? 

A.     His  reputation  is  bad,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  truth  and  veracity,  do  you  know 
what  signification  that  has  ? 

A.  Well,  the  way  I  understand  it  is,  if  a  man  tells  the  truth  or  if  he 
is  a  liar.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  when  was  the  time  you  ever  heard  it  questioned  in 
Beaver  Falls  as  to  whether  Coleman  was  a  truthful  man  or  not  ? 

A.     Well,  that  has  been  spoken  of  so  often  I  can't  recollect  the  date. 

Q.     Well,  when  was  the  first  time  ? 

A.  Oh,  the  first  time  I  ever  noticed  it  was  about  a  year  ago,  the  first 
time  I  knew  he  was  a  liar  was  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.     That  was  something  you  noticed  then  ? 

A.     On  my  own  business,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  anyone,else  say  he  was  a 
liar? 

A.     That  I  can't  tell  exactly  the  time. 

Q,     Had  you  heard  it  before  you  noticed  it  yourself  ? 

Q,     I  think  I  had  too. 

Q.     Who  had  you  heard  speak  of  it  before  a  year  ago  ? 

A.     People  generally  around  the  town. 

Q.  Well,  who  was  one  of  the  people  you  heard  speak  of  it;  give  me 
the  names  ? 

A.    There  is  Mcintosh, 

Q.    What  is  his  first  name  ? 

A.    John, 

Q.    When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it  ? 

A-    I  don't  recollect  the  time  at  all. 

Q.    I  am  speftking  now  of  the  time  before  you  recognised  from  some 
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business  deal  that  you  had  with  him  that  he  was  a  liar;  now  was 
fore  or  since  that  time  that  you  heard  Mcintosh  say  that? 

A.  I  can't  recollect  the  aates  at  all. 

Q.  Don't  give  me  any  names  that  you  hadn't  heard  speak  of  it 
fore  that? 

A.  I  might  have  heard  Mcintosh  speak  of  it  before  that  time, 
I  might  not. 

Q.  Now,  who  can  you  tell  me  by  name  that  spoke  of  it  before 

A.  I  can't  swear  positively  to  that,  but  afterwards  a  good  manyi 
them. 

Q.  Well,  now  I  want  the  names  of  "a  good  many  of  them  ?" 

A.  Well,  sir,  in  fact  every  man  in  town. 

Q.  Well,  give  me  the  names  of  every  man  in  town? 

A.  Well,  there  is  Hans  Gronewald,  the  county  treasurer. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it? 

A.  Inside  of  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  Henry  Ahrens. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it? 

A.  Right  along  within  the  last  two    or  three  months,  inside  of 
or  three  weeks  too. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  Herman  Zumwinkle. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it? 

A.  Inside  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  Mr.  Cossentine. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? 

A.  He  is  working  there. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? 

A.  Teamster  and  chopping  wood. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  spet^king  of  it  ? 

A.  Inside  of  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Q.  Well,  who  else  ? 

A.  Peter  Berndigen. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it  ?  ^ 

A.  I  heard  it  lately. 

Q.  Within  two  or  three  weeks  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  keeps  a  saloon  there  ? 

A  He  keeps  a  store  and  saloon,  yes. 

Q.  Who  else  ? 

A.  I  don't  know, — yes,  Sam.  Miller,  the  coimty  attorney. 

Q.  When  did  you  near  him  speak  about  it? 

A.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago;  he  stated  in  the  office   he  believed  0 
man  was  a  liar. 

Q..  Who  else? 

A.  George  Miller.  • 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it  ? 

A.  Here  lately. 

Q.  Well,  who  else  ? 

A .  I  don't  know  as  I  recollect  any  more. 

Q.  But  you  said  every  man   in  town;  you  have    only   giveP  afc 
names;  is  that  what  you  mean  by  every  man  in  town? 
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A.     Well,  the  men  generally;  his  general  reputation  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  men  you  have  got  in  town,  just  those  you  have 
given  me? 

A-     Pretty  near,  yes. 

Q.  You  haven't  more  than  seven  or  eight  men  at  Beaver  Falls,  have 
you  ? 

A.     Well,  there  is  Mr.  Betz  there.     I  didn't  hear  him,  of  course. 

Q.     Now,  that  is  one  you  didn't  hear? 

A .     Well,  I  mean  men  generally,  you  understand. 

Q,  Well,  you  have  giv^n  me  the  names  of  seven  or  eight  men.  Now, 
can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  other  men  that  you  will  swear  you 
have  heard  sav  that  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  believed  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  positively,  but  if  you  will  let  me  go  home,  I  can. 

Q.  Oh,  of  course  you  can  scour  up  those  saloons  and  get  up  any 
quantity,  now  that  Coleman  has  moved  out;  did  you  ever  hear  any  man 
say  anything  of  this  man  Coleman  before  he  moved  away  from  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  who  did  you  hear  before  he  moved  away  ? 

A.     There  was  John  Mcintosh. 

Q.     Well,  who  else? 

A.     And  Sam  Miller. 

Q.     Now,  who  else? 

A.     George  Miller. 

Q.     Who  else? 

A,     I  don't  know  if  there  is  any  more. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  three  you  have  ever  heard  speak  of  his  rep- 
utation for  truth  and  veracity,  before  he  moved  away  from  there  ? 

A.     I  might  have  heard  more,  you  understand. 

Q.     I  know  you  might,  but  I  want  to  know  what  you  did  hear. 

A.     Well,  that  is  all  I  know  positively. 

Q.     That  is  what  you  know  positively  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  many  inhabitants  have  you  got  in  Beaver  Falls? 

A.     Oh,  not  very  many;  I  Son't  recollect  the  number  now. 

Q.     About  how  many  ? 

A.  Oh,  about  two  hundred,  I  think;  I  don't  think  there  is  two  hun- 
dred,— that  is,  I  mean  in  the  village. 

Q.     Well,  how  many  have  you  got  in  the  township  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  exactly;  we  poll  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
votes  in  the  township,  I  think. 

Q.    You  had  some  difficulty  with  Coleman,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    No,  not  particularly. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  you  found  out  he  was  a  liar;  you  had  some  busi- 
ness trouble  with  him,  didn't  you? 

A.    Well,  yes;  no,  not  trouble  particularly,  but — 

Q.    Well,  Dusiness  difierence? 

A.    Well,  difference;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  claimed  he  owed  you  some  money,  didn't  you;  and  he 
claimed  he  didn't,  didn't  he? 

A.    No,  that  wasn't  it.    That  wasn't  what  I  referred  to. 

Q.    Well,  it  was  about  some  business  matters? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    It  was  about  some  business  deals  wherein  you  and  he  disputed? 

A.  No;  there  was  no  dispute,  but  he  told  me  things  which  I  found 
out  afterwards  was  not  true.  ^         i 
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Q.  He  told  you  things  that  you  found  out  afterwards  were  not  true; 
you  took  another  man's  word  for  it? 

A.  No ;  I  took  evidence  for  it.  He  told  me  he  didn't  give  certain  papere 
to  my  deputy,  which  he  had  done,  and  the  same  deputy  handed  them 
to  me.  That  is  where  I  found  out  he  is  an  untruthful  man.  I  had  for- 
bid him  to  give  the  deputy  any  legal  business. 

Q.    You  didn't  want  the  deputy  to  do  any  business,  did  you? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  wanted  to  do  the  business  yourself? 

A.  Well,  I  had  certain  reasons  for  taking  the  business  away  frpm 
the  deputy. 

Q.    You  didn't  want  the  deputy  to  do  business  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  he  give  them  to  the  deputy  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect;  it  is  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Q.  And  after  that  you  told  him  not  to  give  any  business  to  your 
deputy  ? 

A.    I  told  him  long  before. 

Q.    Well,  he  was  your  regular  deputy  sheriff,  wasn't  he  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  had  never  revoked  his  appointment  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.    He  was  authorized  to  act  ? 

A.    He  had  the  right  to  act;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  the  reason  you  thought  he  was  a  liar  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  that  was  all  the  reason  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  ever  lie  to  you  about  anything  else  ? 

A.     Well,  not  about  anything  of  any  importance. 

Q.     Well,  anything  you  know  of  that  he  ever  lied  to  you  about  ? 

A.     Well,  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  From  that  fact  you  claim  he  was  a  liar — because  he  told  you  he 
didn't  give  certain  papers  to  your  deputy,  and  then  afterwards  you 
found  out  he  had  given  them  to  him  ? 

A.    Yes;  and  on  general  reputation. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctandpr. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  at  this  time,  at  the  term  of  court,  the  judge 
reprimanded  the  county  attorney;  the  judge  was  mad  and  the  county 
attorney  was  mad,  too.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the 
county  attorney  was  mad  until  after  the  judge  reprimanded  him  there? 

A.     No. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  we  object  to  that.  Our  objection  is,  that 
it  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  suppose  we  have  a  right  to  bring  that  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  are  not  trying  the  county  attorney   here. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Now  I  maintain,  Mr.  President,  that  this  was 
brought  out  for  some  purpose  upon  the  cross-examination;  the  witness 
states  that  the  judge  was  mad,  and  that  the  county  attorney  was  mad, 
too;  I  apprehend  it  was  brought  out  to  show  that  the  county  attorney 
was  provoked  at  the  judge  because  he  thought  he  had  been  drinking. 
Now,  I  desire  to  show  by  this  witness  that  that  is  not  true.  The  man- 
agers very  cooningly  brought  that  out  in  the  shape  they  did,  so  as  to 
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leave  it  so  that  they  can  base  some  argument  upon  it  Now, '  I  elaim 
we  have  a  right,  in  rebuttal,  to  explain  that,  and  have  the  witness  state 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  county  attorney  acted  in  any  way 
mad  towards  the  judge  until  the  judge  rebuked  him, — ^to  show  that 
the  rebuke  he  got  was  the  reason  for  his  getting  mad,  and  not  beoaute 
he  thought  the  judge  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Mr-  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  I  don't  think  this  witness  competent  to 
testify  as  to  that. 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  may  answer  the  question, 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  county  attorney  was  mad 
before  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  judge  ? 

A.     No,  I  didn't  notice  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  that  the  grand  jury  was  set  aside  on  Monday; 
what  did  you  mean  by  that, — indictment  set  aside  or — 

A.     No,  I  mean — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  grand  jury  waa  squashed,  he  says. 

The  Witness.     Squashed,  squashed. 

Q.     Were  the  grand  jury  in  session  on  Monday  ? 

A.  No,  they  were  discharged,  but  Mr.  Megquier  made  the  motion  to 
set  the  indictment  aside  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  illegal  grand  jury. 

Q.     You  stated,  I  believe  that  none  of  the  O'Connor  cases  were  tried  ? 

A.     No,  they  were  not. 

Q.     Was  there  a  jury  impanneled  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was  a  jury  impanneled,  but  they  didnt  go  to  final 
trial;  the  jury  did  not  find  a  verdict. 

Q.  You  stated  that  this  night,  when  you  saw  Coleman  so  drunk,  that 
Coleman  was  the  drunkest  of  the  two;  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether 
or  not  the  Judge  was  drunk  at  all  that  night? 

A.     No,  I  couldn't  call  him  drunk. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     You  had  no  trouble  to  call  Mr.  Coleman  drunk,  had  you  ?• 
A.     A  man  that  can't  stand  very  well,  I  think  is  drunk. 
Q.     You  don't  like  Coleman  very  well,  do  you  ? 
A.     Oh,  yes;  I  like  him  as  well  as  a  good  many  others,  as  long  as  he 
will  behave  himself, 

HENRY  AHRBNS, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  The  attorneys  on  the  part  of  tbe  respon- 
dent state  that  there  are  six  witnesses  who  have  been  summoned  here  to 
appear  on  the  15th,  and  who  have  been  here  ever  since;  three  who  ap- 
peared here  on  the  17th,  and  one  on  the  16th.  They  request  that  they 
be  paid  their  mileage  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  established  in 
the  other  cases,  and  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  order  to  submit  to 
the  court. 

*'  Ordered  that  the  following  witnesses,  viz  :  Joseph  Whitney,  James 
Greeley,  H.  Ahrens,  P.  Berndigen,  John  Mcintosh,  Chas.  Andrews,  B. 
T.  Weymouth,  M.  E.  Mathews,  V.  Seward,  be  paid  the  per  diem  at  the 
rate  of  two  dollars  per  day,  while  in  attendance  upon  this  court,  and  one 
day's  pay  while  coming  to  and  a  like  sum  while  returning  home,  and 
four  cents  per  mile  necessarily  traveled  in  coming  to  and  Fetuming  from 
this  trial.  ^  j 
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The  l^REsiDENT  pro  tern.  Do  you  understand  that  it  ifl  necessary  that 
the  roll  shall  be  called  upon  this  order  ? 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.     No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  court  has  heard  the  order  read.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question.  As  many  as  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
order  will  say  aye;  the  contrary  no.    The  order  is  adopted. 

Q.     Senator  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    At  Beaver  Falls,  Renville  county,  Minnesota 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    A  farmer, 

Q.     Do  you  own  a  mill  there  ? 

A.     I  used  to,  but  I  sold  it  lately. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     About  ten  years. 

Q.     Have  you  known  him  intimately  during  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Beaver  Falls? 

A.    Well,  I  have  lived  there  since  1865. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  were  present  during  any 
portion  of  the  May  term  held  in  1881,  in  RienviUe  county  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    What  portion  of  the  term  were  you  there? 

A.    That  was  Saturday  and  Monday. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  entire  session,  from  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day that  the  court  was  in  session. 

A.    Well,  I  was  there  Monday,  but  Wednesday  I  don't  know. 

Q.    Saturday,  you  mean  ? 

A.  Saturday  was  the  first  day;  I  was  subpoenaed  on  a  special  venire 
as  a  juror  on  Saturday. 

Q.    What  time  did  you  go  into  court  during  the  day? 

A.    Well,  it  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
^  Q.    Were  you  there  in  court  during  that  Saturday  then,  the  whole 
of  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  court  was  in  session  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  Monday  the  whole  time  that  the  court 
was  in  session  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  ae  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety  during  those  two  days,  Saturday  and  Monday,  dur- 
ing court  ? 

A.    Well,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  out  of  the  way, — ^any  difference  from  what 
he  usually  is  in  his  appearance  or  actions,  conduct,  or  manner  ? 

A.     No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  there  sitting  on  the  jury  a  part  of  the  time,  were  you 
not? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  were  called'  on  one  jury  there  ?    A.    Yes* 
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Q.     Did  you  observe  the  Judge  while  there? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q-     Sitting  so  you  could  have  a  full  view  of  him  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  differ- 
ent in  the  Judge's  appearance  as  far  as  dress,  tidiness,  and  neatness  were 
concerned  during  those  two  days  from  what  there  had  been  at  any  other 
time  you  had  seen  ? 

A.     I  didn't  observe  any  difference. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Robert  W.  Coleman  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Mr.  Coleman  was  in  court 
Saturday  or  Monday  during  the  sessions  of  the  court? 

A.     I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.     Well,  do  you  know  whether  he  was  there  or  not? 

A.  Well,  he  wasn't  there  in  view;  if  he  was  there  he  was  stuck  under 
a  bench  somewhere. 

Q.  It  has  been  doubtec^  somewhat  as  to  whether  you  had  moquitoes 
up  there  at  Beaver  Falls,  at  that  May  term  of  court  ? 

A.     Yes,  plenty  of  them. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  you  had  them  or  not? 

A.     We  had  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  This  Robert  W.  Coleman,  who  now  lives  at  Moorhead,  has  lived 
at  Beaver  Falls  for  some  time,  hasn't  he? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     How  long  has  he  lived  there  ? 

A.  Oh,  he  came  there  about  three  years  ago  and  moved  away  last 
fall  some  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  is  in  the  community  in 
which  you  both  reside  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.     Bad. 

Q.     Well,  do  you  know  it;  that  is  the  first  question;  answer  yes  or  no. 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  is  that,  good  or  bad  ? 

A.     Bad. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether,  during  the  ten  years  you  have 
been  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox,  you  have  ever  seen  him  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  so  that  you  can  tell  whether  he  is  sober  or  not  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  to 
a  certain  extent. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    You  say  you  have  seen  the  Judge  under  the  influence  of  liqmor  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Havn't  you  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.     By  the  term  intoxicated  I  would  consider  him  drunk  and  under 

the  influence  of  liquor, 

Q.     Well,  havn't  you  ever  seen  him  drunk  ? 

A.     Not,  what  I  should  call  him  drunk ! 

Q.    Well,  what  do  you  call  drunk  ? 

A.    I  call  a  man  drunk  when  a  man  who  looses  control  over  himself. 

Q.    Didn't  you  go  from  St.  Paul  to 'St.  Peter  on  the  train  with  Judge 
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Cox  in  the  winter  of  1878  and  Judge  Cox  had  his  little  boy  with  him, — 
Didn't  you  go  from  the  Merchants  Hotel  when  you  were  a  State  Sen- 
ator? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Wasn't  Judge  Cox  drunk  then,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Abctander.     Well,  that  we  object  to. 

Q.     Did  he  have  control  over  himself  then  there. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  we  object  to,  sir. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  He  stated  he  has  never  seen  Judge  Cox 
drunk.     This  is  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  that  statement. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  withdraw  the  objection. 

Q.     Didn't  you  have  to  go  to  take  ciire  of  Judge  Cox  at  that  time? 

A.     W^ell,  to  a  certain  extent.     I  wanted  to  take  Judge  Cox  home. 

Q.     Didn't  you  see  me  on  that  train? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  whether  you  were  or  not. 

Q.  This  was  at  the  time  when  he  had  been  charged  with  being 
drunk  at  Fairmont,  and  the  legislature  had  had  a  little  whitewashing  in 
relation  to  the  matter.  Didn't  you  have  to  put  the  judge  into  a  carriage 
at  the  Merchants  Hotel,  and  didn't  he  get  out  of  the  carriage  and  get 
back  in  spite  of  you? 

A.     I  went  down  with  him  in  the  carriage. 

Q.     Didn't  he  want  to  get  out  of  the  carriage? 

A.     Yes  he  wanted  to  get  out. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  to  hold  him  in  the  carriage  to  keep  him  from 
getting  out? 

A.     Not  exactly  to  hold  him? 

Q.     Well,  didn't  you  have  to  prevent  him  from  getting  out? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  we  object  to  that. 

Q.  You  went  with  him  up  to  St.  Peter;  didn't  you  have  to  prevent 
him  from  getting  off  at  almost  every  station  on  that  trip? 

A.     It  was  myself  and  Mr.  Borer,  from  Le  Seuer. 

Q.  Yes,  Felix  Borer,  I  was  with  you  right  there  and  saw  the  whole 
of  it.  Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  on  that  occasion, 
so  that  you  and  every  other  man  would  call  him  drunk? 

A.     Well  I  don't  think  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  But  you  wouldn't  say  you  had  to  prevent  him  from  getting  off 
the  train,  you  and  Felix  Borer  at  the  station  ? 

A.     We  did  prevent  him  from  getting  off. 

Q.     And  held  him,  didn't  you  ? 

A.     Didn't  hold  him. 

Q.     Didn't  you  put  him  back  in  his  seat  and  compel  him  to  sit  there? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  you  and  Felix  Borer  kept  him  from  getting  off,  did  you  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  you  say  he  was  not  drunk,  do  you  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  was. 

By  The  President  pro  tern. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  is  not  drunk  as  long  as  he  can  assist  himself 
at  all? 

A.  That  is  what  I  should  call  drunk;  when  a  man  loses  self-control 
over  his  mind  and  body. 

By    Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Well,  do  you  think  he  had  any  control  over  his  mind  at  that  time? 
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A.  I  think  he  did;  he  talked  reasonably. 

Q.  He  did? 

A.  At  times,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  with  him  for  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  going  up  that  way  and  I  wanted  to  get   the  Judge 

away  from  St.  Paul. 

Q.  You  went  over  to  St.  Peter  with  him,  did  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  got  off  from  the  train  at  St.  Peter? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  took  a  carriage  and  took  him  home,  didn't  you? 

A.  No,  I  didn't. 

Q.  Where  did  you  leave  him? 

A.  Just  as  we  turned  the  corner  there,  I  met  a  friend,  a  partner  of 
mine;  I  don't  know  where  the  Judge  went  then. 

Q.  Did  you  get  out  of  the  carriage? 

A.  Well,  we  went  right  on  the  corner  out  of  the  carriage. 

Q.  You  left  the  Judge  in  the  carriage? 

A.  Yes,  we  didn't  go  home  with  him. 

Q,  Who  went  home  with  him,  Felix? 

A.  I  don't  know;  no,  I  don't  think  Felix  went  up  to  St.  Peter  with 
him. 

Q.  No,  he  got  off  at  Le  Sueur,  I  believe.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox 
drink  any  liquors  at  Beaver  Falls  during  the  last  term  of  court? 

A.  There  was  one  night  I  seen  him  drinking,  but  I   can't  swear 
whether  it  was  liquor  or  beer. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Where  was  this? 

A.  It  was  at  Pete  Berndigen's.  • 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  can't  swear  what  he  drank,  but  you  saw  him  drinking 
something? 

A.  I  saw  him  drinking  something. 

Q.  Was  it  water? 

A.  It  might  have  been  water  as  well  as  anything  else.     There  was  a 
big  crowd  there,  and  I  didn't  pav  any  attention  to  what  he  did  drink. 

Q.  Did  they  drink  at  the  bar? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  do  they  drink  water  over  the  bar  ? 

A.  Not  very  often. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  wasn't  water,  was  it? 

A.  Well,  no;  I  hardly  think  he  did. 

Q.  What  night  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  Saturday  night. 

Q.  There  wa43  a  big  crowd  there  ? 

A.  Yeg. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  this  little  Whitney  there  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  positively  whether  he  was  there;   there  were  so 
Tn^ny  of  them. 

Q,  Was  Mr.  Coleman  there  ?  ^ 

A.  No,  sir,  • 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Megquier  there  ? 

A.  I  hardly  think  he  was  there;  I  didn't  stay  the  whole  of  the  even-  • 
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Q.    Was  Mr.  Jensen,  the  sheriff,  there  ? 

A.     I  believe  he  was  there. 

Q.    They  were  all  drinking  ? 

A.    They  were  all  drinking  that  I  saw. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  Megquire,  you  think? 

A.  Well,  I  have  no  recollection  whether  he  was  there  or  not,— in  fiact, 
I  don't  recollect  any,  except  the  Judge,  because  me  and  him  had  a  con- 
versation before  w#  went  in;  the  rest  of  the  crowd — 

Q.     How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

A.    Well,  I  stayed  there  about  an  hour. 

Q.    And  you  went  away  and  left  them  there,  did  you  ? 

A.    Yes;  well,  the  crowd  finally  went  out  again  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.    Well,  you  went  away  and  left  the  crowd  there  ? 

A.  Yes;  well,  not  in  the  saloon;  we  were  standing  on  the  sidewalk;  & 
part  of  them  were  in  the  saloon  and  a  part  of  them  on  the  sidewalk. 

Senator  Campbell  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

Q.    Well,  didn't  you  see  him  drink  on  Sunday  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  frequently  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  since  you 
have  known  him  ? 

A.  Not  very  frequently.  I  have  not  seen  him  generally,  not  any 
oftener  than  the  terms  of  court,  when  he  was  there  as  an  attorney. 

Q.     Well,  1  mean  since  he  has  been  elected  Judge  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  as  incompetent  and  immate- 
rial, under  the  ruling  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Well,  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  ARCTAifDER.  I  asked  him  whether,  during  the  ten  years  he  had 
known  him,  he  had  seen  him  intoxicated.  Now,  you  have  no  right  to 
limit  it  to  time  since  he  has  held  the  office. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  think  that  question  was  allowed. 

The  President  pro  tern.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Senate  decided 
that  if  it  was  intended  to  prove  drunkenness  on  the  bench  it  would  not 
be  allowed. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  am  simply  asking  him  whether  he  has  seen  him 
intoxicated  since  he  was  elected  Juclge,  not  while  on  the  bench  nor  off  the 
bench  but  generally. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  I  w^ill  submit  that  question  to  the  Senate. 
My  impression  is  that  the  question  is  one  that  the  Senate  has  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  I  don't  care  enough  for  the  question  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  court  with  it.     I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  in  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.     Farmer. 

Q.     You  don't  live  in  the  village  ? 

A.     Not  now. 

Q.     How  long  since  you  did  live  in  the  village  ? 

A.     About  two  years  ago  last  spring. 

Q.     Are  you  in  the  village  frequently  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     How  far  out  do  you  live  ? 

A.     About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  acquaintance  have  you  with  Robert  W.  Cole- 
man? 
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A.  Well,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  him  since  he  came  there. 

Q.  You  say  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is  bad  in  Beaver 

Falls,  do  you? 

A.  Yes,  his  general  reputation. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  general  reputation? 

A.  That  is  what  people  say  in  general. 

Q.  What  the  people  generally  say  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Well  now,  how  many  different  people  have  you  heard  say  that  ? 

A.  In  fact,  every  man  I  heard  speak  of  him  in  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.  You  mean  every  man  you  spoke  to  about  it  ? 

A.  That  I  have  heard  speak,  or  that  I  spoke  to, 

Q.  Well,  how  many  was  that? 

A.  Oh,  it  might  be  half  a  dozen  or  more. 

Q.  When  did  you  speak  to  them  about  this  ? 

A.  This  was  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 

Q.  Well,  what  part  of  the  last  year  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  some  time  during  last  spring  or  summer;  the  date  I 
can't  exactly  tell. 

•Q.  Now,  who  did  you  speak  to  last  summer  ? 

A.  I  spoke  to  Hans  Gronwold. 

Q.  Who  else  ?    A.     Pat  Kirwan. 

Q-  Who  else  ?    A.    John  Nelson. 

Q.  Who  is  he? 

A.  He  is  a  laborer  there. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.    John  Mcintosh. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.    Peter  Berndigen, 

Q.  Who  else?    A.    John  Cossentine. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.     Phillip  Miller. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  them  all. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  talk  to  Peter  Berndigen  about  it  ? 

A.  Well,  I  talked  with  Peter  Berndigen  about  it  sometime  during  the 
summer. 

Q.  What  time  during  the  summer  ? 

A.  I  guess  about  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  have  any  talk  with  him  about  him  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  general  talk  about  Coleman, — about  the  way  that 
he  carried  on,  there. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  be  talking  about  Coleman  ? 

A.  It  was  the  general  conversation. 

Q.  Thev  don't  talk  about  much  of  anything  else  up  there  except 
Coleman,  do  they  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  they  talk  about  everything  else;  but 

Q.  Where  did  you  talk  about  Coleman  with  Peter  Berndigen,  in  the 
saloon  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  talking  about  Coleman  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  what  the  occasion  was  that  made  him  say  so  was,  I  don't 
recollect,  but  that  was  the  conversation. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said  he  wouldn't  believe  Coleman  under  oath, 

Q.  Was  he  mad  about  something? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  say  ? 
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A.    Well,  I  said  I  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Q.    You  wasn't  mad  about  something,  was  you  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.    Had  he  ever  lied  to  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Mr.  Bemdigen  said  he  had  lied  to  him,  did  he? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  did  he  lie  to  you  about  ? 

A.  He  had  a  case  there  and  he  got  a  man  to  bring  in  two  head  of 
cattle  and  he  was  going  to  pay  them,  but  afterwards  he  didn't  pay 
them;  and  he  told  me  he  had  paid  them  and  I  knew  the  &ct  that  he 
had  not  paid  them. 

Q.    Coleman  told  you  that  he  had  not  paid  them  ? 

A.     No;  Coleman  was  to  pay  the  money;  it  was  in  a  law  suit. 

Q.    A  law  suit  for  you  ? 

A.    No,  somebody  else. 

Q.    Who  was  Coleman's  client  ? 

A.    Charlie  Henning. 

Q.    And  you  had  one  side  of  the  case,  did  you  ? 

A.    No,  I  was  the  justice,  it  was  tried  before  me. 

Q.    And  he  told  something  in  that  law  suit,  did  he  ? 

A.  Coleman  was  to  collect  the  money  and  pay  these  men  to  get  two 
cows  from  a  certain  man  that  had  his  law  suit;  the  suit  was  settled  and 
he  was  to  pay  these  men  $2.00  to,  fetch  them  up,  and  Coleman  told  me 
that  he  had  paid  them,  and  I  found  out  afterwards  that  he  had  not  paid 
them. 

Q.     How  did  you  find  it  out? 

A.     By  Nelson,  the  man  he  said  he  had  paid  it  to. 

Q.     Well,  then  you  took  one  man's  word  against  the  other  ? 

A.     Well,  I  had  other  evidence. 

Q.    What  other  evidence  had  you  except  that  Nelson  told  you  ? 

A.    Well,  I  didn't  have  it  from  anybody  but  Nelson. 

Q.    Well,  then  you  believed  Nelson,  not  Coleman  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Well,  now,  why  did  you  think  Nelson  right  instead  of  Coleman? 

A.     Because  I  had  evidence  showing  he  had  not  paid  his  $2. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  there? 

A.  Well,  there  was  some  case  that  belonged  to  some  lodge,  and  he 
was  going  to  pay  that  money  over  to  the  lodge  and  didn't  pay  it. 

Q.     He  belonged  to  some  lodge? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  lodge  was  that  ? 

A.     He  belonged  to  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge. 
;    Q.     Do  you  belong  to  it? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  he  lied  about  it  there,  did  he  ?  I 

A.    Yes.  I 

Q.     Did  he  say  in  the  lodge  he  hadn't  paid  or  had  paid  it  ?  | 

A.  He  was  going  to  pay,  and  afterwards  it  was  proved  he  had  not 
paid  it. 

Q»    That  was  where  he  was  going  to  pay  it  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Then  that  was  all  the  trouble  you  ever  had  with  Coleman  ? 

A.    Yes, 
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Q.    That  was  the  only  time  he  had  ever  lied  to  vou  ? 

A.     Well,  that  is  the  only  time  I  distinctly  recollect. 

Q.     Peter  Berndigen  claimed  he  had  lied  to  him  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     About  some  whisk v  bill  ? 

A.     Well,  what  it  was  f  don't  remember  what. 

Q.     When  did  you  hear  this  man  Cossentine  say  any thir^  about  it  ? 

A.  Well,  that  was  at  the  same  time  as  this  Nelson  affair,  l^cause  Cos- 
sentine belonged  to  the  same  lodge. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  same  thing, — ^he  had  the  same  grounds  you 
had,  did  he  ? 

A.     Yes,  and  he  had  another,  about  this  Phillip  Miller  business. 

Q.     When  did  you  hear  Phillip  Miller  speak  about  it  ? 

A.  Well,  this  Nelson  conversation  was  early  in  the  spring,  and  this 
Phillip  Miller  conversation  was  sometime  during  the  summer. 

Q.     When  did  you  hear  Hans  Gronewold  say  anything  abput  it  ? 

A.  That  I  don't  recollect  but  I  heard  it  on  several  occasions,  I  was  at 
the  court  house  several  times  and  heard  him  speak  about  it. 

Q.     Some  business  deal  that  he  had  with  him  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  those  other  people; — when  did  you  hear  them  speak  about 
it? 

A.  Well,  the  other  parties, — Pat.  Kirwan,  I  think  was  oh  the  same 
occasion  when  we  talked  with  Hans  Gronwold.  It  was  about  some 
of&cial  business  there  I  think  it  was  about  the  same  thing* 

Q.  Now,  have  you  given  me  all  the  instances  you  can  remember  and 
the  names  of  all  the  people  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  this  Phillip  Miller  matter, — it  was  some  lodge, — ^he 
made  application  to  go  into  the  lodge;  Coleman  collected  the  money  for 
him  and  didn't  pay  it  into  the  lodge,  and  he  didn't  return  the  money 
until  about  six  months  afterwards. 

Q.     Coleman  was  secretary  of  the  lodge,  was  he  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  he  finally  settled  up  with  the  lodge  and  paid  them  aU  up? 

A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.    Then  it  was  simply  a  question  of  when  he  was  to  pay  it? 

A.     No;  he  had  to  pay  it  right  back. 

Q.    Now,  you've  given  all  the  instances  have  you? 

A.     Well,  all  that  I  can  distinctly  recollect  about. 

Q.    Well,  these  are  all  the  men  you  have  spoken  to  are  they? 

A.  Well,  it  has  been  spoken  of  when  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  present. 
It  was  sometimes  a  general  subject  of  talk  in  the  courthouse  when  they 
were  speaking  about  matters  and  things,  and  spoke  in  regard  to  Cole- 
man. There  might  have  been  ten  or  fifteen  present  for  all  I  know.  I 
don't  recollect  because  I  paid  no  attention  at  the  time. 

Q.    It  didn't  make  any  impression  on  your  mind? 

A.     No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  several  persons  besides 
these  you  have  mentioned,  but  you  can't  recall  the  name,  or  the  occa- 
sion? 

A.     No. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  know  there  were  several,  if  you  can't  recollect 
their  names? 
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A.  I  know  on  certain  occasions  it  was  spoken  about  and  several  of 
them  said  something  or  joined  in. 

Q.     Now,  give  me  the  name  of  one  of  them  ? 

A.    Well,  there  is  this  Mr.  Cossentine. 

Q.    That  is  one  you  have  given  already. 

A.    There  is  Karl  Mort,  the  Register. 

Q.     You  have  heard  him  say  so,  have  you  ? 

A.  Well  he  was  there  in  the  general  conversation;  he  expressed  his 
feeling  that  he  would  not  believe  him  any  more  than  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.     When  was  that? 

A.  That  was  on  the  same  occasion  that  I  had  this  conversation  up  in 
the  court  house. 

Q.     How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  in  the  for6  part  of  summer,  if  I  recollect  right. 

Q.     Hasn't  that  been  since  this  impeachment  trial  commenced  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  we  spoke  about  that  before. 

Q.     Well,  can  you  give  the  names  of  any  more  besides  Karl  Mort? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  exactly  any  more  the  names  who  were  there. 

Q.     Well,  all  these  was  on  the  one  occasion  about  the  lodge  business? 

A,  Oh,  no;  oh,  no;  this  in  the  court  house  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  that  was  about  some  other  business  transaction  between  them. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  The  manager  asked  you  whether  or  not  this  matter  was  the  only 
trouble  you  had  ever  had  with  him.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble 
yourself  at  all  with  Mr.  Colemaii? 

A.    Well,  we  had — no,  not  any  personal  trouble. 

Q.    You  had  no  feelings  towards  him  at  all? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  any. 

James  Greeley, 
sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified.  ] 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Mr.  Greeley,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Beaver  Falls. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Is  this  the  same  charrgie? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox? 

A.     About  eleven  years. 

Q.     Have  you  known  him  intimately  during  that  time? 

A.     A  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  May  term  of  court,  held  in  and  for  Ren- 
ville county,  in  Beaver  Falls,  in  the  month  of  May  1881  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    What  official  position,  if  any^,  did  you  hold  at  that  time? 

A.    Well,  I  was  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.    And  court  commissioner  also  at  the  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  in  court 
during  the  whole  of  that  term,  from  beginning  to  end. 

A.     I  was  present  every  day  with  the  exception  of  Monday. 

Q.    Monday  you  were  not  "there  ? 

A.    That  is,  a  part  of  the  time  each  day. 
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Q.    A  part  of  the  time  Monday  you  were  not  there^ 

A.    No. 

Q.     Were  you  paying  particular  attention  to  matters  going  on  there  ? 

A.  Well,  yes;  I  paid  the  attention  that  a  person  ordinarily  would 
under  the  circumstances. 

Q:  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  Judge  Cox's  condition  as  to  so- 
briety or  inebriety  during  a  whole  or  part  of  that  term  while  you  were  in 
court. 

A.     His  indications  were  sober. 

Q.    What  did  you  say  ?      . 

A.     He  indicated  being  sober. 

Q.    The  indications  were  that  he  was  sober? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  anything  in  his  appear- 
ance,<  language,  manner  or  conduct  during  any  portion  of  that  time, 
which  was  peculiar  or  different  from  what  they  had  been  on  other  occa- 
sions when  you  had  seen  him  and  known  him  to  be  perfectly  sober?  ' 

A.     Well,  there  was.  a  little  difference. 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.    He  was  not  as  well  clad  as  I  have  seen  him  before. 

Q.     Not  as  well  dressed,  you  mean  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  during  the  whole  term  of  court? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  else  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.     No  other  difference  in  any  way  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  Judge  seemed  to  be  any  more 
nervous  or  irritable  than  usual  during  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  A  part  of  the  time  he  was  a  little  more  so  than  I  have  seen  him 
before  ? 

Q.    At  what  occasion  was  that  ? 

A.     It  was  on  Friday  afternoon  I  believe. 

Q.    What  was  the  occasion  of  his  nervousness  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Well,  I  object  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  occurred  there  in  the  court  room, — was  he 
nervous  just  when  he  came  in? 

A.     No. 

Q.     He  was  not  nervous  when  he  first  came  in? 

A.    No. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  that  occurred  in  the  court  room  that  appear- 
ed to  make  him*  nervous  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that;  let  him  describe  what  did  oc- 
cur in  the  court  room. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  I  am  going  to  come  to  that. 

The  President  jn-o  tern.    Well,  ask  him  that. 

Q.  What  occurred  in  the  court  room  there  immediately  before  he  got 
nervous? 

A.  He  called  up  some  case;  I  think  it  was — I  can't  exactly  remember 
what  case  it  was; — ^it  was  some  criminal  case  where  an  indictment  had 
been  found  and  he  asked  the  parties  if  they  were  ready  to  goto  trial  and 
they  said  yes,  and  I  believe  their  attorney  was  George  Megquier.  And 
Mr  Miller,  the  county  attorney,  told  the  judge  that  he  was  not  prepared 
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to  go  to  trial,  and  the  iudge  asked  him  the  reason  ; — said  he  ''There  aa 
some,  witnesses  that  I  let  go  home."  I  believe  that  Judge  Cox  ordered  d« 
witnesses  sent  for  immediately;  he  said  that  he  came  there  with  the ixt 
tention  of  clearing  the  docket  of  that  county  for  once,  and  he  would  i3j 
and  do  it  before  he  left,  he  said  the  state  ought  to  be  always  ready  tp  p 
i  to  trial ;  those  are  his  exact  words. 

I  Q.     And  that  was  at  the  time  that  he  looked  nervous  ? 

I  A.     Yes. 

Q.     Now  had  there  been  any  recess  between  the  time  when  he  came  in 
l[  at  noon  and  when  this  occured  ? 

h  A.    Th'ere  might  be. 

f '  Q.     You  don't  remember  whether  there  was  any  or  not  ? 

i  A.     No,  I  couldn't  say  whether  there  was  or  not,  there  might  be. 

;•  There  were  recesses  there  from  time  to  time,  but  I  couldn't  exactly  say 

;!  whether  there  was  one  then  or  not;  there  might  be  and  there  might  D«t 

be- 
{  .  Q*     I  will  ask  you  to  state  now  whether  that  nervousness  exhibited 

i  itself  before  that  particular  occason,  when  he  found  the  State  wafi  not 

•  ready. 

A.     I  didn't  notice  it  at  any  other  time. 
jj  Q.    This  is  the  only  time  at  which  you  noticed  any  nervousness  ? 

j  A.     Yes,  that  was  the  only  time. 

ij  Q.     I  will  ask   you  to  state  whether  there  was  any  difference,, except 

'  this  nervousness  at  that  occasion,  in  his  appeai-ance,  manner,  conduct, 

or  language,  between  the  two  first  days  of  that  term  and  the  balance  of 
the  term  ? 
t  A.     No,  not  any  that  I  noticed. 

Q.     You  have  been  in  Judge  Cox's  court  frequently  there  in  Beaver 
.     Falls? 

A.     Yes,  a  good  many  times. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  anything  about  that  concert  in  the  school 
house  there  some  time  during  the  week? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  night  that  was  ? 
A.     It  was  Thursday  evening,  I  believe. 
Q.    Were  you  there  at  the  concert  ?t 
,     A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  any  particular  annoyanoe  fit  tl^ .  concert,  that 
night. 
A.    Well,  there  was  a  rattling  of  music  there, 
,  Q.     Were  there  any  insec^ts  annoying  you  ? 

A..    Yes;  there  were  some  mosquitoes  there. 
>  Q.     Were  there  few  or  many? 

A.     Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many  there  were;  there  were  enough 
to  annoy  me. 
Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  about  those  mosquitoes  next  day  in  the 
f  court  room? 

,    A.    Yes;  there  were  some  the  next  day;  tJiey  were  spmewhat  annoy- 
ing; they  were  to  me  while  I  was  thpre. 

Q.     During  that  next  day  or  at  any  time  during  that  teriQ,  did  you 
rf  .    notice  any  motions  of  Judge  Cox  in  this  way?    [Indicating.] 

A.     No;  not  exactly  that  way. 
^  Q.     What  did  he  do? 

.'  A.    1  noticed  Judge  Cox  particularly  at  that  time  for  the.ffpaao^.^t 
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all  over  the  court  they  were  slapping  their  cheeks  a  good  deal,  most  ev-  ' 
ery  pefrscm.    The  mosquitoes  were  annoying,  and  I  saw- some  mbsquitoes 
lighting  on  Judge  Cox's  face,  and  I  was  thinking  that  he  would  have- to 
make  a. dive  at  them;  and  he  put  his  hand  up  and  slapped  it  that  way.  • 
[Inaicatiiig.] 

Q.     Was  there  anything  unusual  or  uncommon  in  that? 

A.     No. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  I  object  to  that. 

Q.  -I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  movement  you  have  deiseribed 
was  just  the  movement  he  made.    . 

A.  Yes,  he  simply  put  his  hand  up  and  slapped  the  mosquito^  off, 
and  then  brought  it  down  on  his  hancf  that  way.     [Indicating.] 

Q:  State  whether  or  not  he  chuckled  at  the  time  he  made  it",  mad© 
any  remarks,  such  as  "  I  have  got  you,  you  little  cuss,"  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? 

A.     I  didn't  hear  it. 

Q.  *  State  whether  or  not  he  leaned  back  and  laughed  when  he  did  it, 
in  a  silly  manner? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  notice  that  he  laughed,  any  more  than  his  face  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  twitohirig  movement  at  the  time,  I  didn't  know  what 
caused  it.  His  face  was  not  as  straight  as  it  usually  was,  at  the  time 
he  made  the  movement. 

Q.     But  that  was  only  when  he  slapped,  was  it  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     It  was  not  before  or  after  ? 

A.     Well,  he  might  have  done  it  before,  but  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  in  his  face  except  at  those  occasions  * 
when  he  slapped  ? 

A.     No. 

Q,     Did  you  see  him  do  it  more  than  once? 

A.  No;  I  saw  him  slap  mosquitoes  with  his  hand  more  than  once; 
but  I  didn't  see  him  make  that  movement  more  than  ontee. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  saw  Mr.  Coleman  hitch 
up  his  horse  and  drive  away  during  this  term  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  Friday  afternoon  hitching  his  horse  up.  I  asked  him 
where  he  was  going  and  he  said 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Never  mind,  never  mind. 

Q.     You  saw  him  drive  awav,  did  you  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Mr.  Coleman  was  in  the 
court  room  after  that  time  when  you  saw  him  drive  away  ? 

A.     I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  When  you  were  there  during  Friday  forenoon  .was  he  there  in  the 
court  room  ? 

A.  No;  there  wasn't  much  court  Friday  forenoon.  I  guess  I  was  in 
the  courtroom,  but  not  all  the  time.  I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly, there 
was  a  recess  and  I  did  not  go  back  again  until  afternoon. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  a  difference  in  the  per- 
ponal  appearance  of  the  Judge  as  far  as  dress  was  concerned,  between 
the  latter  part  of  the  term,  and  the  first  part  of  the  term  ? 

A-    Nothing. 

Q.     Did  carelessness  or  anything  of  that  kind  exhibit  itself? 

A.  I  noticed  nothing.  I  noticed  one  day  when  he  was  coming  up  to 
(ho  coutt  room,  be  had  his  pants  in  his  boots. 
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Q.    What  kind  of  a  day  was  that  ? 

A.     It  had  rained  in  the  morning  and  in  the  night  before,  and  it  was 
very  muddy, 
.  A.    Mud  is  pretty  deep  up  there  when  it  rains,  isn't  it? 

A.  Weil,  yes  ;  it  was,  a  part  of  the  way  to  the  school  house,  where 
they  held  court. 

Q.    There  was  no  sidewalks  ?    A.    No. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  Judge  on  the  bench  during  the  latter  days  than  the 
first  days  ? 

A.    As  to  Monday,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.     Well,  as  to  the  latter  part,  up  to  Monday  ?    A.     No. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judse  at  any  tiuQe 
there  during  that  term  laughed  in  court  very  loud  and  boisterously  at 
his  own  iokes  or  at  anything  at  all  ? 

A.  The  only  time  I  heard  him  laugh  loud  there  was  when  some  at- 
torney, I  forget  who  now,  made  some  motion,  and  the  Judge  UAd  him 
that  he  had  tried  that  game  himself  several  times,  and  then  they  all 
laughed. 

Q.    And  the  Judge  laughed  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  he  laugh  loud  and  boisterously  ? 

A.     No,  not  any  more  so  than  other  parties. 

Q.    The  same  as  usual  ?    A.     Yes,  about. 

Q.  Did  he,  while  there  in  court,  during  any  of  that  term  do  any  fool- 
ish or  ridiculous  thing  that  seemed  out  of  the  way  at  all  ? 

A.     Not  anything  tnat  seemed  foolish  to  me. 

The  President  pto  tem.  This  court  stands  adjourned  until  half-past 
two  p.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Senate  met  at  2:30  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator  Wil- 
son, the  President  pro  tern. 

The  President  pro  <em.  Are  you  ready  to  proceed  with  the  exam- 
ination of  the  witness,  Mr.  Dunn? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  are,  sir. 

JAMES  GREELEY 

Direct  examination  resumed  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Greeley,  I  think  you  have  stalled  already  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  Robert  W.  Coleman  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  at  Beaver  Falls. 

A.  I  have  resided  at  Beaver  Falls  about  a  year  altogether,  and  in  its 
vicinity  about  11  or  12. 

Q.     Do  you  know  how  long  Robert  W.  Coleman  resided  there? 

A.     I  think  about  two  yeare  j  it  might  be  a  little  more. 

Q.     When  did  he  leave  there  ? 

A.     I  think  he  left  last  fall. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  (and  this  question  you  can  answer  yes  or 
no)  whether  or  not  you  know  what  his  general  re{)utation  is  and  was  in 
the  village  of  Beaver  Falls,  or  in  the  community  in  which  both  of  you 
live,  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  ?  ♦ 

A.    I  do.  r^         ^1 
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Q.    What  was  it  good  or  bad  ? 
A.    It  was  bad. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  How  do  you  arrive  at  your  knowedge  of  his  general  reputation, 
Mr.  Greeley? 

A.    From  the  expressions  of  people. 

Q.  Wheix  did  you  first  hear  it  questioned  as  to  whether  he  wa3 
truthful  or  untruthful*? 

A.  It  was  some  time  last  summer  or  spring;  as  to  the  exact  time  I 
can't  tell. 

Q.    Well,  about  what  time  ? 

A.  Well,  between  May  and  August,  or  probably  April,  chiefly,  it 
was  since  that  time. 

Q.     Whom  did  you  hear  speak  of  it  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  who  I  first  heard  speak  of  him. 

Q.    You  cannot  tell  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  hear  speak  of  it  some  time  between  May 
and  August  last  year  ? 

A.    I  can't  tell  exactly  as  to  the  number. 

Q.  Well,  how  many, — I  am  not  particular  as  to  the  exact  number, 
whether  a  dozen  or  fifteen? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  tell  as  to  the  number. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  more  than  one? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Well,  who  was  it? 

A.    Herman  Zumwinkle. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  hear  him  speak  of  it  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  hear, — between  May  and  August  last  year,  I 
am  talking  of? 

A.     I  heard  Carl  Holtz. . 

Q.     I  am  talking  of  the  time  between  May  and  August  ? 

A.  Oh,  it  might  have  been  between  Miy  and  September,  I  couldn't 
tell  exactly  as  to  the  day  or  the  week. 

Q.    You  heard  Hermann  Zumwinkle,— what  did  he  say  ? 

A.     He  said  he  was  a  notorious  liar.     Those  are  the  words. 

Q.     What  did  Carl  Holtz  say  ? 

A.     All  parties  know  that.    * 

Q.    They  were  together,  were  they,  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     He  said  all  parties  knew  that  ? 

A.    Yes." 

Q.     What  did  you  say  ? 

A.     I  didn't  say  anything. 

Q.     Where  was  it? 

A.    At  Mr.  Holtz's  bar-room,  across  from  the  saloon. 

Q.     What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

A.    We  were  sitting  down. 

Q.    Talking  about  Kobert  Coleman  ? 

A,  *  W6  w^re  telking  some  about  Coleman, 
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Q.     And  what  else? 

A.     I  can't  tell  about  who  else. 

Q.    What  was  the  conversation  about — ^how  did  it  arise? 

A.  Do  you  mean  what  led  us  to^^make  those  expressions  about  Mr. 
Coleman  ? 

Q.    Yes,  what  was  it  about  ? 

A.  'The  oonv^rsation  at  first  was  tiJix>ut  a  pension  case  thefe  that  he 
figured  conspicuously  in,  or  was  attorney  for. 

Q.    A  pension  case — what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  '«The'proctii*mentofa pension  which  he  dbtained. 

Q.  Then  you  were  canvassing  his  merits  or  demerits  in  that  conver- 
sation ?' 

A.  No.  we  were  not  canvassing  his  merits,  but  some  of  them  said 
that  he  told  them  he  only  got  $50  for  the  case,  and  some  more  said  that 
he  gidt'^ljdOO;  that -he  lied,  for  h^  had  told  them  that  he  bad  got  a  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  time  you  had  €rveT  heard  it  questioned 
about  his  being  a  man  o€  truth  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  when  was  it  before  that? 

A.   -Oh,  I  can't  tell  exactly  when. 

Q.     Well,  about  when? 

A.     Well,  I  couldn't  tell  when. 

Q:  -Now,  when  was  the  next  time  after  this  onfe  time? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  tell  exactly. 

Q.    Well,  I  don't  Want  you  to  tell  exactly,  but  I  want  you  to  tell. 

A.  Well,  some  time  about  a  week,  and  it  might  b©  two,  and  it  might 
be  a  month 

Q.    Well,  who  did  you  hear  speak  of  it  then  ? 

A.     1  heard  several  parties. 

Q.     Well,  name  one  of  them. 

A.  Amongst  them  was  Gus.  McClure,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Aldfioh  attd  a  man  by  the  name  of  White. 

Q.     Who  is  Gus.  McClure  ? 

A.    He  is  Gus.  McClure. 

Q.    What  is  his  business  ? 
•  A.  >:He  is  a  hardware  merchant  up  therei 

Q.     When  did  you  hear  Gus.  McClurespeak  of  it? 

A.    I  heard  it  some  time  subsequent  to' the  procuring  of  that  pension. 

Q.     How  long  after  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.    When  did  you  hear  the  man  White  speak' about  it. 

A.     It  was  at  the  same  time.  - 

Q.     When  did  you  hear  this  man  Aldfich? 

A.    About  the  same. 

Q.     That  was  all  at  the  same  conversation  was  it? 

A.     I  believe  it  was. 

Q.     What  were  they  talking  about  ? 

A,  I  can't  tell  what  the  drift  of  the  conversation  wks;  such  as  any 
neighbors  would  be  talking  about,  and  his  name  would  be  introduced 
but  I  can't  tell  what  the  subject  was. 

Q.    What  did  Gus.  McClure  say;  give  us  his  exact  language? 

A.  I  believe  that  Gus.  said,  that  it  was  no  tise  in  saying  what  he  got^ 
or  didn't  get;  that  you  couldn't  believe  him.  ■ 
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Q.    Thev  were  talking  about  tbia  aajne.  pemsion  watfce^r  ? 

A.    Well,  it  might  be;  I  think  it  was  but  I  coiildoft  he/pjwitive. 

Q.    Well,  what  did  you  say, — did  you  make  any  remark  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  was  listening. 

Q.     Not  taking  any  part  in  it?     . 

A.     Not  any  prominent  part. 

Q.  .  Those  three  men  were  talking  it  over,  were  they  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  That  was  twice;  now  wheatwae  the  third  .time,  that  you  h^ard  it 
talked  about? 

A.     I  heard  it  several  times;  I  can't  tell  exactly. 

Q.    Well,  give  us  the  next  time  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly,  nor  the  next  time;  it  wouldi  take 
quite  a  while  to  remember. 

Q.     Well,  I  want  you  to  remember;  that  is;what.you  aj»'hc&re  for  ? 

A.    Then  you  will  have  to  give  me  time. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  time  to  remember;  we  can  afford  to  give  yon  time 
when  you  are  swearing  to  a  n>an's  character  up  hill  and  doi^i^. dale. 
We  can  afford  to  give  you  all  the  time  you  want. 

A.    I  heard  it  about  the  time  that  Bob  left. 
'  Q.    That  was  the  next  time  ? 

A.     No,  it  might  not  have  been  the  next  time. 

Q.    Well,  I  want  the  next  time  after  McClure,  andAidrioh'and^White 
and  others  spok^  of  it  ? 
•    A.    I  don't  know  whether  it  wae^r  not. 

Q.    You  can't  give  us  the  next  time  ? 

A.    That  may  be  the  next  time,  and.  may  not 

Q.    Well,  what  did  you  hear  then  ? 

A.  I  heard  them  speaking  about  him  generally,  I. can^t  tell  exactly 
what  the  conversation  commenced  about,  but  I  heard  them  saying  that 
it  was  about  time  that  Bob  left  there,  and  looked  out  for.  ne^c.fields 
or  new  pastures,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.     What  had  that  got  to  do  with  his  tru4h  or  veracity  ? 

A.    Well,  it  tends  to  introduce  or  question  bia  truth  ftnd'¥emcity. 

Q.    How  did  it  ?  what  did  they,  say  ? 

A.  They  said  he  had  got  so  here  that  no  person  had* Any<  eonfidence 
in  him,  and  couldn't  believiswhat  he  said  anyhow. 

Q.    Who  was  that  and  who  was  eogagefd  xsk  that  mnvecsation  ? 

A.     A  good  many  of  them. 
•  Q.    Give  us  the  names. 

A. .  Carl  Holtz  and  Zumwinkle. 

Q.     Now,  who  was  the  other  man? 

A.  Well,  these  others  were  parties;  I  do  not  know  tlie&r.nam^,  but 
thev  wece parties  jth9^  he  had  somie  legal  doings  with;,  they  <»me  there 
to  the  court  house  to  hunt  up  some  records,  and  they  found  out  (that  he 
deceived  them,  some  way,  and  they  began  Jbo  tell  ..what  thectory^  was 
about. 

Q.     How  many  of  them  were  there? 

A.  I  think  th^re  were  five,  altogether,  butil  dou't  kBo.w  wrhettusr  the 
five  were  aggrieved  or  not,  or  whemer  thefe  juas  only  one,  butoJithink 
there  were  five  together. 

Qv    You  can't  gi  vet  the  Aame.  of  any  one  of  them? 

A.    No,  I  can't  give  the  names. 
w.  Q-   jWbere(iQjthf(f,Uve? 
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A.  They  live  in  Renville  county. 

Q.  Do..you  know  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Do  you  know  the  men  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  ktiow  the  men. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  live  there  ? 

A.  I  know  because  they  came  there  to  look  up  the  records. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  live  there? 

A.  Because  I  heard  them  say  so. 

Q.  You  heard  them  say  so  ? 

A.  Yes.' 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  town  it  was  in  T 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  the  town? 

A.  It  was  the  town  of  Wellington. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  the  names? 

A.  No,  sir;  they  were  Germans,  and  I  cant  tell  the  names. 

Q.  They  were  talking  in  German? 

A.  A  part  of  the  time  they  talked  in  German,  amongst  themselvc^ 

when  they  talked  to  us,  they   talked  English. 

Q.  Part  of  the  time  they  talked  in  German?  i 

A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  What  did  they  say?  ! 

A.  They  said  Coleman  went  away  and  agreed  to  keep'  their  notes  O^ 
soinething  for  them,  and  didnt  keep  them ;  something  about  that;  tW 
is  what  I  understood  them. 

Q.  What  did  Zum winkle  sav  at  that  time? 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  the  other  fellow  said. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  somebody  else  there  besides  Zumwinkle. 

A.  Oh,  I  can't  tell  what  was  said. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  was  said  ? 

A.  No,  there  might  have  been  something  more. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  remember? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  more  of  importance. 

Q.  Is  that  the  last  time  you  heard  his  reputation  questioned  7 

A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  it  before  ? 

A.  At  different  intervals,  since  I  heard  it  first  questioned.  | 

Q,  When  was  one  interval?  I 

A.  Well,  it  was  chiefly  about  the  time  he  gave  his  testimony  ha^ 
and  we  happened  to  see  it  and  was  talking  alK)Ut  him,  saying  be  vM 
there  during  court. 

Q.  That  was  chiefly  about  that  ? 

A.  No,  not  chiefly  but  it  was  the  last  time  of  any  note  that 
his  truth  questicmed. 

Q.  Who  was  questioning  it  then  ? 

A.  Well,  the  neighbors  generally." 

Q.  Well,  who?  I 

A.  Well,  all  those  that  I  mentioned  to  you  before;  they  gmetin 
congregated  in  the  evening.  | 

Q.  vVere  those  five  men  there  ?  J 

A.  Oh,  yes;  there  might  have  been  five,  and  there  might  have  htm 
ten.  A 

Q.  Were  those  five  German's  there  that  were  up  in  the  upper  ftm 
of  the  country?  , 
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A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  was  Gus.  McClnre? 

A.  He  might  have  been;  I  can't  say  positively  that  he  was  there.  * 

Q.  Mr.  Zum winkle  was  there? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Aldrieh  was  there  ? 

A.  Yes;  and  John  M.  Nelson  was  there,  and  CosBentine  was  ther€.  "^ 

Q.  What  does  John  M.  Nelson  do? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  what  his  business  is;  he  has  different  kinds  of  Imsi- 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Cossntine's  business?  '  W 

A.  Well,  he  works  for  a  living. 

Q.  He  is  a  laborer  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  Zum  winkle  do?  '  * 

A.  He  is  a  harness  maker  and  a  farmer, 

Q.  And  has  a  shop  in  town  ? 

"A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  these  men  congregating  and  talking  of  Mr.  Coleman  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  that  general  conversation  detailed  here  you  swear  that  I 

hie  general  reputation  is  bad  ?  'i 

A.  Yes.  J 

Q.  You  were  in  court  you  say  all  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  not  all  the  time. 

Q.  All  except  a  little  while,  I  think  you  said  ?  % 

A.  No. 

Q-  How  much  of  the  time  were  you  there  then  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell;  I  was  there  at  intervals.    Sometimes  I  would  get  in 
there,  and  stay  until  noon  or  stay  until  recess,  and  that,  at  different  -^ 

times  during  the  day. 

Q.  Were  you  in  there  only  a  part  of  different  days  ? 

A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  You  were  in  there  no  whole  day,  all  day  long?  ,^ 

A.  No,  because  court  was  not  in  session  all  day.  ;■ 

Q.  Well,  some  day  it  was  ? 

A.  Well,  some  days  I  was  there  while  court  was  in  session. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  that  you  were  not  there  in  oourt  , 

while  court  was  in  session  any  one  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do  mean  to  be  understood  that  way. 

Q.  You  were  there  a  part  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did   you  go  in  court  the  first  morning  when  eourt 
opened  ?  ; 

A.  I  eot  in  there  just  as  the  judge  took  his  seat,  and  began  to  charge  « 

the  grand  jury. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  in  the  second  morning  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  third  morning  ? 

A.  I  ocwldn't  tell.  I? 

Q.  The  fourth  ? 

A.  It  was  generally  about  9  or  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Well,  give  me  the  fourth  morning;  there  is  no  generally  about  it. 

I  am  after  partictila«9.  "< 

204 
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A.'  About  9  or  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  fourth  morning  about  9  or  10  o'clock? 

A.  Yes 

Q.  The  fifth  morning  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  The  sixth  morning  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q  What  time  did  you  go  in  there  the  first  afternoon? 

A.  I  didn't  get  there  the  first  afternoon  until  court  was  adjourned. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  there  at  all  the  first  afternoon? 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Until  court  adjourned? 

A.  Yes,  I  was;  that  was  the  time  they  took  exception  to  the  jury. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  until  afi«r  the  court  adjourned? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  while  court  was  in  session  at  all  that   first 
afternoon? 

A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  second  morning  of  the  term  when  did  you  get  there  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  I  got  there  about  the  time  the  court  adjourned. 

Q.  About  the  time  court  adjourned  the  second  afternoon? 

A.  Until  they  would  meet. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  the  evening  any  of  the  time? 

A,  Yes,  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  there  in  the  evening;  how  many  evening 
sessions  did  you  attend? 

A.  I  could  not  tell;  I  thin^  I  was  there  two. 

Q.  What  were  they  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  be  positive;  what  evening  did  you  attend  ? 

A.  ^  I  think  it  was — I  couldn't  say  positively  now  as  to  the  date,  but 
I  believe  it  was  Friday  evening. 

Q.  Friday  evening  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Were  you  there  Saturday  evening? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  Monday  at  all  in  court  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  until  court  was  adjourned. 

Q.  Nor  Saturday,  you  were  not  in  court  were  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Well,  what  time  did  you  get  there  Saturday  afternoon? 

A.  I  got  there  about — I  should  think  about  half  past  4  or  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Saturday  afternoon? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  ? 

A-  I  stayed  there  until  court  adjourned. 

Q.  What  time  did  court  adjourn  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  jury  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  special  venire  that  was  drawn. 

Q.  That  was  drawn  Saturday  afternoon  ? 

A.  It  was  drawn  Friday  afternoon,  but  they  did  not  convene  and 
were  not  sworn  in  until  Saturday  forenoon. 

Q.  The  special  venire  for  a  grand  or  petit  jury  ? 

A.  A  petit  jury. 

Q.  Was  it  a  special  venire  or  were  you  a  talesman  ? 
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A.    No,  H  was  a  special  venire, 

Q.    Who  summoned  you  ? 

A.    Martin  Jensen. 

Q.    What  time  did  you  get  to  that  court  Saturday  morning  ? 

A.    I  can't  tell  what  time  I  got  there  Saturday  morning. 

Q.    Did  you  serve  on  any  juries  ? 

A.    I  served  a  part  of  the  time  on  that  jury. 

Q.    What  jury  was  it  ? 

Q.    That  is,  I  was  just  sworn  in;  that  is  all. 

Q.    What  case  was  it  ? 

A.    It  was  the  case  of  State  and  O'Connor,  I  believe,  but  would  not  be 
certain. 

R,    The  case  of  State  and  O'Connor  ? 

A.    Yes, 

Q.    That  was  what  afternoon  ? 

A.    It  was  Saturday  evening;  it  was  almost  evening;  I  should  judge 
it  was  between  6  and  6  o'clock. 

Q.     Court  was  in  session  that  evening  ? 

A.     I  think  not,  I  will  not  be  positive. 

Q.     Did  you  try  the  case  that  evening  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  in  court  that  evening  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  was  there  and  was  sworn  in  on  that  jury. 

Q.    When  were  you  discharged  ? 

A.    I  was  not  discharged;  I  was  fined  Monday;  I  couldn't  get  back. 

Q.    You  were  fined  on  Monday  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    The  Judge  fined  you,  did  he  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Pay  your  fine? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     He  remitted  it,  did  he? 

A,    Yes. 

Q.    When  was  that  jury  discharged? 

A.     It  was  discharged  before  I  got  there;  they  discharged  it  because 
I  could  not  get  there. 

Q.    That  is  the  reason  you  were  discharged  ? 

A.    That  is  what  I  was  led  to  believe;  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact. 

Q.     Did  you  play  cards  with  Judge  Cox  at  that  term  of  court? 

A.     No,  sir;  or  at  any  other  term. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  playing  cards  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  you  go  out  one  evening  from  the  hotel  and  borrow  some 
inon^y  for  Judge  Cox? 

A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.     Wasn't  he  playing  cards  at  that  time? 

A.     I  do  not  know;  he  was  not  when  Tsaw  him.. 

Q.     Didn't  he  send  you  out,  and  wasnt  he  playing  cards  when  he 
pent  you  out  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  was  talking  to  me. 

Q.     Didn't  he  just  get  up  from  the  card  table  ? 

A,    No,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  or  not,  I  can't  tell. 

Q,     Di4  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  the  money  for? 

At    Nq,  m. 
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Q.  What  time  of  night  was  that  when  you  went  out  to  bonow  mojiey 
for  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  It  was  some  time  in  the  evening;  I  couldn't  tell  exa^sUy.  I  be- 
lieve it  might  be  6  or  7  o'clock;  I  couldn't  tell  exactly;  it  was  somewhere 
in  the  evening  about  8  o'clock. 

Q.    Where  were  you  ? 

A.     It  was  in  Holtz's. 

Q.    Was  it  in  a  private  room  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  was  not  in  the  room. 

Q.    Who  was  in  the  room  ? 

A,  I  couldn't  tell  exactly  who  was  in  the  room;  I  believe  that. — I 
couldn't  say  positively  who  was  there,  but  I  believe  that  George  Meg- 
quire  was  there  and  some  other  parties. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Whitney  there  ? 

A.  He  might  be;  that  is,  I  believe  he  wafl  there,  but  do  not  know  it 
aa  a  ftbct. 

Q.    You  didn't  look  in  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  him  there  ? 

A.     I  saw  two  there. 

Q.    Who  did  you  see  ? 

A.  I  saw  the  Judge  and  Megquire;  the  door  was  jost  partly  open;  I 
went  up  there;  I  think  that  George  Miller  was  there. 

Q.    Well,  what  did  the  Judge  say  to  you  ? 

A.  The  Judge  said  something  to  me, — "have  you  got  any  change  ?" 
Says  I  "No;  I  haven't  got  any."  "Well,"  he  says,  "won't  you  go  over  to 
Mr.  Berndigen's  and  borrow  five — "  I  forget  now  what  amount — "dol- 
lars for  him;"  and  I  went,  and  knocked  on  the  door  and  gave  it  to  him; 
didn't  go  in. 

Q.     in  this  private  room  ? 

A.  It  was  not  a  private  room,  it  was  a  bedroom;  I  believe  it  was  a 
bedroom. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  public  room;  what  I  mean  by  that  is,  it  was  not  a 
bar-room,  or  anything  like  that? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     It  was  in  a  room  up  in  the  hotel  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  didn't  look  in  to  see  what  was  going  on  there? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  didn't  go  in  at  all. 

Q.  The  Judge  didn't  tell  you  what  was  going  on  in  there,  or  what  he 
wanted  with  the  money  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  got  the  money  from  Mr.  Berndigen  for  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  man  who  was  indicted  at  that  same  term  for  selling 
liquor  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Borrowed  five  dollars  from  him  ? 

A.     No,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.    Well,  you  said  it  was  ? 

A.     No,  I  said  it  might  be,  but  probably  it  was. 

Q.    What  amount  was  it  ? 

A.    I  should  judge  from  my  recollection  about  it,  that  it  was  t$,00, 

Q.     What  was  it  in? 

A.    In  silver  change,  ^         , 
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Q.    How  lai^  pieces  wae  it  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in, — I  think,  if  I  recollect  right,  that  it  was  two 
standards  and  two  half-dollare. 

Q.  You  were  over  to  Peter  Bemdigen's  and  told  him  that  the  Judg^ 
waated  to  borrow  $3.00  from  him  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.     What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A.  I  told  him  that  the  Judge  waated  to  borrow  a  few  dollaiB  from 
me.  and  I  have  not  sot  it;  can  you  spare  it? 

Q.  Didn't  you  tdl  him  that  the  Judge  wanted  you  to  go  oi^^  and 
get  it? 

A.     No,  sir;  these  are  the  very  words. 

Q.     You  borrowed  it  on  your  own  hook  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     What  do  you  say  ? 

A.  He  told  me  to  go  over  and  see  if  Berndigen  would  let  hini 
have  it. 

Q.    And  you  went  over  there  and  borrowed  it  on  your  own  hook  ? 

A.    It  was  not  exactly  on  my  own  hook,  or  the  Judge's. 

Q.     Who  paid  it  back;  did  you  pay  it  back  to  Berndigen? 

A-     No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  consider  that  you  were  to  pay  it  back  to  Bern- 
digen ? 

A.  I  didn't,  but  if  he  should  ask  me  for  it  I  should  consider  I  was 
reroonsible* 

Q.    You  considered  that  you  borrowed  the  mpney  of  him  ? 

A.     I  did  in  that  way. 

Q-    Did  the  Judge  ever  pay  you  back  ? 

A.    No;  I  know  no  more  since  of  the  transaction. 

Q.     Haven't  you  got  a  brother-in-law  of  the  name  of  McNeil? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  McNeil;  what  is  your  brother-in-law's  nanpie,  that  you  have 
there  in  town  ? 

A.    I  haven't  got  any  there  in  town. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  there  then  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  your  brother  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  a  McNeil  ? 

A.     I  do;  five  or  six, — no,  four. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  being  in  Bemdigen's  store  or  saloon  one  even- 
ing during  that  term  of  court,  when  one  McNeil  was  there? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    When  there  was  trouble  between  them? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  stopped  the  quarrel  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.    You  swear  that  didn't  occur? 

A.    I  swear  that  I  was  not  there,  and  didn't  stop  the  quarrel. 

Q.    Will  you  swear  that  that  didn't  occur  in  your  presence? 

A.    In  my  presence,  the  quarrel? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  you  didn't  see  the  Jud|^  there  when  he  irw: 
qiiarrelggm^  ?  / 
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A.    No;  I  didn't  see  the  Judge  there  when  he  was  quarrelsome.     . 

Q.    Or  when  he  was  intoxicated,  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    Well,  he  might  be,  but  not  that  I  could  tell  by  him;  he  might  be 
N^nder  the  influence  of  it,  and  not  apparently  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Judge  one  evening  when  they  had  some  music 
in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  the  Judge  perfectly  sober  then? 

A.  Well,  I  should  not  judge  that  he  was  perfectly  sober,  for  the  rea- 
son that  I  saw  him  take  his  share  amongst  nine  or  ten,  of  a  bottle  of 
beer. 

Q.    Amongst  nine  or  ten? 

A.    Yes,  there  must  have  been  nine  or  ten. 

Q.     Did  the  bottle  go  round  ? 

A.  No,  some  took  cigars.  I  know  they  did,  but  I  know  there  was  a 
bottle  there. 

Q.    Where  did  they  drink,  at  the  bar  of  the  hotel? 

A.    No,  sir;  it  was  in  the  parlor,  where  they  had  some  music. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  him  drink  any  more  that  night,  before  or  after? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  didn't  drink  any  that  night  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  never  drink  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    You  have  seen  the  Judge  under  the  influence  of  liquor  frequently  ? 

A.    I  saw  him  once,  ten  or  eleven  years  ago. 

Q.    It  is  eleven  years  ago  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  must  be  ten  or  eleven;  it  was  when  I  first  got  [acqauinted 
with  him,  or  first  got  to  know  him.  Then  I  thought  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    You  have  never  seen  him  since  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  to  know  of;  he  might  be  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
but  not  apparent  to  me. 

Q.  Didii't  you  see  the  Judge  that  evenmg  when  they  had  music, 
rolling  over  the  bed  ? 

A.  They  were  all  rolling  and  clapping  their  hands  at  the  music,  but 
not  froni  his  being  intoxicated. 

Q.  Oh,  I  have  not  asked  you  about  that  whether  he  was  intoxicated 
or  not. 

A.     He  laid  over  on  the  bed,  and  I  did,  too,  on  th.e  bed. 

Q.    You  were  all  rolling  and  tumbling  over  on  the  bed  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  they  were  all  rolling  ? 
^  A.    Well,  I  mean  those  people  that  were  sitting  looking  at  the  musi* 
cians;  turns  about,  would  lie  on  the  bed. 

Q.    Well,  I  mean  rolling  on  the  bed  ? 

A.  No,  there  was  no  rolling  on  the  bed.  They  might  roll  on  the 
bench. 

Q.    How  many  times  were  drinks  ordered  when  you  were  in  there? 

A.     Only  once. 

Q.     How  long  were  you  in  there? 

A.     I  can't  tell  exactly. 

Q.     Well,  about  how  long? 

A.    Probably  about  half  an  hour. 
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Q.    Did  you  go  away  and  leave  him  there  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Whitney  there? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  he  was. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Megquier  there  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  say  positively  whether  he  was^  there  or  not 

Q.    Was  Coleman  there? 

A.    No,  I  think  not 

Q.    Wnat  night  was  that? 

A.  I  couldn't  swear  positively  as  to  that  night,  but  I  think  it  was 
Friday  night,  I  am  not  positive! 

Mr.  Arctander.    What  was  that? 

A.     I  think  it  was  Friday  night. 

Q.    Who  was  it  made  this  music? 

A.  Well,  there  was, — Mr.  Whitney  fiddled  awhile  there  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Knapp,  he  fiddled  too.  But  as  to  which  of  them  mad^ 
the  music,  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.    There  was  some  singing  there,  wasn't  there. 

A.    No,  sir,  no  singing  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  And  the  music  was  so  enlivening  that  the  Judge  and  the  rest  of 
you  rolled  over  on  the  bed  ? 

A.  No,  but  we  laid  there  to  .rest  ourselves;  there  were  not  chairs 
enough,  and  at  turns  we  laid  on  the  bed.  Sometimes  one  would  turn 
the  other  off  to  get  a  seat. 

Q.     Weren't  there  any  chairs  in  the  room  ? 

A.    Yes,  there  was  four  or  five  that  the  musicians  were  using. 

Q.     Did  the  Judge  have  a  chair? 

A.    Sometimes  he  had  a  chair. 

Q.  You  remember  that  the  Judge  was  very  nervous  -one  afternoon, 
do  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  nervousness,  or  what  you 
would  term  it. 

Q.     He  was  a  little  different? 

A.    He  was  a  little  excited  or  angry — I  should  call  it  angry. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  nervousness  or  not,  and  you  now 
think  it  was  anger  ? 

A.  No,  I  should  think  from  his  appearance  that  the  Judge  was  a  lit- 
tle angry  or  irritated ;  I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  nervousness  or  not. 

Q.    And  the  county  attorney  was  somewhat  angry  ? 

A.    No,  I  don't  see  that  he  was  angry. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  that  he  was  angry  at  all? 

A.    No,  he  is  generally  a  cool  man;  I  never  saw  him  angry. 

Q.     Simply  the  Judge  was  angry  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  a  little  angry, — the  Judge,  I  thought,  was  angry  or 
at  least  vexed,  I  should  call  it;  he  was  vexed. 

Q.    You  didn't  discover  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  county  attorney  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  noticed  that  after  court  adjourned  he  was  pretty  angry,  or 
at  least  he  used  expressions — 

Q.    Well,  how  did  the  Judge  act  at  this  time  when  he  was  angry  ? 

A.    He  scolded. 

Q.    What  did  he  sav  ? 

A.  He  told  Mr.  Miller  he  ought  to  be  [prepared  to  go  to  trial  when 
the  parties  were, — ^that  he  alwavs  ought  to  be;  that  he  came  there  with 
the  intention  of  clearing  the  calendar  of  that  county  for  once, 

Q.     Was  that  all? 
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A.    Well,  th«re  might  have  been  some  more. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  the  Judge  say  he  didn't  want  any  mote  of  Ibl 
kind  of  "monkey  work"  there?  , 

A.    He  said  something  about  he  didn't   want  euch  ^mofikeyiaf 
there. 

Q.    And  Miller  said  he  didn't  want  it  either? 

A.    I  couldn't  hear;  he  might  have  said  it.    But  if  he  said  it  I  shedd 
have  heard  it. 

Q.    You  didn't  hear  anything  that  Miller  said  ? 

A.    Yes  I  heard  him  say  something  about —    * 

Q.    What  did  you  hear  him  say?  , 

A    About  saying  to  the  Judge, — as  much  as  to  say  he  was  not  M 
blame  for  that,  that  he  could  not  help  it. 

Q.    You  heard  him  excuse  himself  to  the  Judge;  ia  that  what  yof 
mean  to  say? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Is  that  all  you  heard  him  say? 

A.     I  heard  him  say  about    introducing    some  aatboritieB  bvt  1 
eeuldn^t  tell  you  what. 

Q.    What  day  was  that? 

A.    I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  it  was  Friday. 

Q.     What  time  of  the  day  on  Friday  ?  '  * 

A.  Just  about  the  time  that  the  lamps  were  l^ted,  about  dosk;: 
should  judge  it  was  about  dnsk;  I  can't  tell  just  what  time  it  was,  bal 
should  judge  it  was  about  that  time. 

'Q.    How  long  did  that  nervousness  last,  how  many  minutes  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  should  judge  about  four  or  five  minutes,  perhaps  tJ» 
minutes,  it  might  be  eight  or  ten;  but  it  was  a  short  time. 

Q.     Well,  you  think  the  Judge  was  not  dressed  that  term  as  be  Mtfj 
aUy  is?  1 

A.    No,  I  don't  think  he  was;  I  have  seen  him  when  he  was  beCM 
clad,  I  mean. 

Q.    What  seemed  to  be  the  matter, — were  his  clothes  torn  ? 
..  A.    No,  they  were  kind  of  bare;  ttiat  is,  they  were  not  new. 

Q.    They  were  old,  that  is  all  ?  J 

A.    Yes.  J 

Q.    Well,  he  was  dressed  as  well  as  they  are  usoany  diBssed  up  it ! 
that  country,  wasn't  he  ? 

A.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Arctander.    What  is  that  the  witness  said  ? 

The  Witness.    He  was  dressed  better  than  they  ustudly  drees  xkf 
that  country. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  Judge  was  better  clad  than  the  restof  thfln 

The  Witness,    Not  than  all  of  them,  but  the  majority  of  them. 

Q,    Well,  his  drees  was  not  in  such  a  shape  as  to  attract  attention  f   | 

A.    No.  sir;  not  general  attention  ;  it  wassuch  as  would  lead  to  atfia* 
tion, — passing  notice,  and  nothing  else.  j 

Q.    It  attracted  your  attention  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  been  at  his  terms  of  court  at  Beaver  Falla  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  many  ? 

A.    Two  or  three. 

Q.    When  were  they  held  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  November  ? 
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Q.    When  was  the  other  one  ? 

A.  And  he  had  special  sessions  there  sometimes;  I  don't  exactly 
know  when  it  was. 

Q,    Is  that  all  you  have  ever  attended  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  another  general  session  there  the  year  before;  that 
was  before  he  had  the  two  terms. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  held  that  term,  did  he  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.    Are  you  sure  that  he  did  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  think  I  am;  that  is  my  impression.  I  think  I  was  there 
two  general  terms  and  a  special  term. 

By  Mr.  Arctander.  And  you  feel  certain  that  you  saw  him  one  gen- 
eral term  and  two  special  terms, — whatever  time  they  took  place  ? 

A.    Yes,  whatever  time  they  took  place. 

JOHN  MCINTOSH. 

Called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander,  I  will  state,  Mr.  President,  that  this  witness  as  well 
as- the  next  one,  and  one  further  which  has  not  yet  arrived,  are  sum- 
moned simply  upon  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Coleman,  but  as  this  wit- 
ness is  here,  I  would  like  as  a  favor  from  the  Senate,  to  be  alk>wed  to 
ask  him  one  question  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  Mr.  Coleman's  absence, 
he  being  one  of  the  deputies  and  a  man  that  saw  Mr.  Coleman  go  away 
and  also  a  man  that  was  present  in  the  court  room,  and  I  would  ask 
leave  to  ask  this  question  of  the  witness  on  this  article. 

President  pro  tern.  If  there  is  no  objection  the  witness  will  be 
heard. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.     Beaver  Falls,  Renville  county. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  the  last  May  term  of  court,  in  Ren- 
ville county  ? 

A,     Deputy  sheriff. 

Q.    Were  you  a  court  bailiff? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  present  in  court  during  the  whole 
of  that  term,  and  if  not,  what  portion  of  that  term  ? 

A.     I  was  present  with  the  exception  of  two  half  days. 

Q.  You  were  present  the  wnole  term  except  those  two  half- 
days? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     What  two  half-days  was  it  you  were  not  there  ? 

A.  Thursday  forenoon  and  Saturday  forenoon  as  near  as  I  can 
remember. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  balance  of  the  time  you  at- 
tended court  right  there  in  the  court  room,  and  whether  you  were  about 
in  the  court  room  all  the  time  during  the  session  of  the  court. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     I  will  ask  vou  to  state  when  Mr.  Coleman  was  last  in  the  court 
room  that  term,  during  the  time  you  were  in  there. 
205 
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A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was  Wednesday  forenoon,  the 
second  day  of  the  court. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  saw  Mr.  Coleman  go 
away  from  the  term  there  with  his  horse  and  buggy  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  term  was  it? 

A.     Friday. 

Q.     What  time  on  Friday  ? 

A.     About  1  o'clock. 

Q.    Saw  him  drive  off,  did  you? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  RenAdlle  county,  or  in  Beaver  Falls, 
rather? 

A.     I  have  lived  in  Beaver  Falls  since  a  year  ago  last  October. 

Q.     Lived  in  the  village  ? 

A.     Yes;  I  have  lived  in  the  county  ten  years. 

Q.     Did  Mr.  Coleman  live  there  during  any  portion  of  that  time  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     During  the  whole  of  that  year,  from  October  to  October? 

A.     Yes,  until  he  left  in  October  some  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  general  reputation  of  Mr.  Coleman  for 
truth  and  veracity  was  in  the  community  in  which  you  both  lived  dur* 
ing  that  year? 

A.     I  do,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it,  good  or  bad  ?     A.     Bad. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  sav  your  business  was  deputy  sheriff  and  bailiff  during  that 
term  of  court? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  other  business  at  that  term  of  court? 

A.    At  that  term  of  court? 

Q.    Yes?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  Peter  Bemdigen  7 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  worked  there  morning  and  evening  as  a  general  thing, 
when  I  was  not  on  duty. 

Q.    You  attended  bar  there  for  him  ? 

A.     I  have  sometimes. 

Q.     Didn't  you  at  the  last  term  of  court? 

A.     I  did  sometimes. 

Q.    You  attended  bar  in  the  morning? 

A.     I  did  sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  sell  Judge  Cox  any  liquor  there  in  the  morning  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that  as  not  proper  cross-examination; 
we  have  not  asked  him  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  said  he  had  no  other  occupation,  and  I  want 
to  show  that  he  had  other  occupation  in  selling  liquor  there  to  Judge 
Cox. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  don't  prove  his  occupation  to  show  that  he 
sold  liquor  to  Judge  Cox,  any  more  than  anybody  else;  it  is  certainly 
improper  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Are  you  afraid  of  the  question  ? 
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Mr.  Arctandeb.  It  is  improper  cross-examination;  I  don't  know 
what  the  answer  will  be. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  will  be  either. 
But  I  suppose  we  want  light  on  this  subject;  it  might  possibly  be  trench- 
ing upon  the  rule  of  cross-examination  a  little;  but  I  bhould  like  very 
much  to  learn  what  this  witness  knows  about  this  matter. 

The  President  vro  tern.    I  think  the  objection  is  good. 

Q.  You  attended  bar,  that  was  your  business  in  the  morning  and 
evening  ? 

A.  It  was  not  my  business.  It  is  my  habit  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Bern- 
digen's.  I  work  for  him  a  good  deal,  and  whenever  I  am  there  I  take  hold 
aud  help  him  with  whatever  he  has  to  do. 

Q.  Well,  during  the  term  of  court  you  made  that  part  of  your  buri- 
ness? 

A.  Not  any  more  than  I  did  at  any  other  time  since  I  have  lived  in 
Beaver  Falls. 

Q.     Well,  you  did  attend  bar  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  did  a  few  mornings  ,  I  couldn't  tell  how  many. 

Q.     Do  you  know  who  was  in  the  court  on  Friday  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  you  all  their  names,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  who  was  there  on  Saturday  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  all  of  them. 

Q.     How  did  you  come  to  notice  that  Mr.  Coleman  was  not  there  ? 

A.  More  particularly  by  his  own  statements,  and  conversations  that 
I  had  with  him  on  Sunday  morning. 

Q.     You  saw  him  there  on  Sunday,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  in  town,  and  came  from  Red  Wing  and  went  away  the 
same  dav. 

Q.  Tnen  it  is  more  particularly  from  what  he  said  than  from  what 
you  noticed  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  knew  he  was  not  there  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.     You  knew  that  he  was  not  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  I  asked  him  the  question  why  he  was  not  there,  and  he 
answered  it. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  deputy  sheriff,  Mr.  Mcintosh  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  two  years  last  January,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.     Are  you  deputy  sheriff  now  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  this  man  Coleman's  reputation  in  that  <^mi)iu- 
nity  is  bad? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     When  did  you  first  hear  that  it  was  bad  ? 

A.     I  think  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  the  man, 

Q.    The  first  time  you  ever  knew  the  man  ? 

A.    Yes,  the  first  time  I  ever  met  him. 

Q.     Where  did  you  meet  hind  ? 

A.     In  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.     Was  that  his  reputation  in  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.  I  supposed  it  was  from  the  few  gentlemen  that  I  heard  speak  of 
it. 

Q.     Who  were  they  ? 

A.    George  Miller  and  S.  R.  Miller. 

Q.    What  did  they  tell  you  ? 

A.    They  warned  me  not  to  have  much  to  do  with  Wm. 
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Q.    Why? 

A.    Because  they  said  he  was  the  biggest  liar  on  earth. 

Q.    Where  was  it  they  said  that  to  you  ? 

A.     In  Miller's  office. 

Q.     Well,  where  did  you  next  hear  that? 

A.  AVell,  I  found  it  out  to  my  knowledge  afterwards  in  busioci 
transactions  that  I  had  with  him. 

Q.    You  had  some  difficulties  with  him  then  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  no  difficulties  whatever. 

Q.     How  did  you  find  it  out,  then? 

A.     Only  as  I  tell  you,  in  regard  to  business  that  I  had  done  myadi 

Q.  There  vas  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  him,  wv 
there  ? 

A.     Difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  me  ? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.     I  didn't  say  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion.  | 

Q.  Are  you  the  deputy  sheriff  that  Mr.  Jensen  didn't  want  to  bavi 
business  given  to? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell ;  I  think  not,  however.     I  think  it  was  Mr.  DahL 

Q.     He  had  two  deputy  sheriffs  then  ? 

A.  He  has  at  present;  but  then  he  had  three,  and  one  be  was  g<Ha| 
to  discharge. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  these  Millers  say  this;  who  else  did  you  hear  fli| 
it? 

A.  I  think  nearly  every  man  in  town  since  Coleman's  absence  ;  it  hm 
been  general  town  talk. 

Q.     Since  Coleman's  absence  ? 

A.  Yes.  Whenever  anybody  would  hear  from  him  it  would  make  a 
talk. 

Q.  It  has  been  more  since  he  left  there  and  since  these  impeachmeol 
proceedings  began  than  before? 

A.    Well,  somewhat,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  hear  speak  of  it  before  these  impeachment 
proceedings  commenced  ? 

A.     I  heard  Mr.  Peter  Berndigen. 

Q.     He  is  the  man  you  worked  for  and  kept  his  whisky  shop,  isn^  hct 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Who  else? 

A.     Hermann  Zumwinkle. 

Q.     Who  else? 

A.     Carl  Holtz. 

Q.    Who  else? 

A.     Hans  Gronwold. 

Q.    Who  else? 

A.     P..H.  Kirwan. 

Q.     Who  else? 

A.     William  McGowan. 

Q.    When  have  you  heard  him  say  that? 

A.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  so  many  times  that  I  could  not  flay 
exactly. 

Q.     Well,  tell  me  when? 

A.  I  have  heard  him  say  it  this  winter  and  last  summer  aad  llll 
winter.    And  I  heard  him  say  it  a  good  many  times  beaides, 

Q.    And  who  else  besides  him  ? 
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A.    At  that  time  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  Well,  I  heard  all  the  county  officials, — ^those  three  that  I  have 
mentioned, — ^at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  got  three  county  officers  here;  who  else  have  you 
heard? 

A,    In  Beaver  Falls  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    I  have  heard  John  M.  Nelson  and  Cosentine. 

Q,     Who  else? 

A.    I  have  heard  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Whitt. 

Q.    Who  is  he? 

A.    He  is  a  man  that  works  there  in  town. 

Q.     What  is  his  business  ? 

A.  You  might  call  him  a  laborer;  he  has  a  team  and  works  for  a 
living. 

Q.    Where  did  you  hear  him  talk  about  it  ? 

A.     In  the  bar-room;  and  also  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Bemdigen. 

Q.    That  is  a  new  man;  who  else  ? 

A.  I  think  that  is  about  all  the  men  that  I  had  any  particular  con- 
versation with  in  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.  That  is  those  are  all  the  men  you  have  ever  heard  speak  about 
his  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  give  me  the  names  of  them. 

A.  No,  I  have  heard  more  of  them,  men  that  live  in  Bird  Island  and 
Redwood. 

Q.    Well,  give  me  the  names  of  the  men  that  live  in  Beaver. 

A.    Well,  those  are  all  that  I  know  at  present  in  Beaver. 

Q.    Well,  when  did  you  hear  them  talk  of  it? 

A.    That  is  this  winter  and  last  summer. 

Q.    Where  were  you  last  summer  when  you  heard  him  talk  about  it? 

A.    In  Mr.  Berndigen's  store. 

Q.     How,  did  you  come  to  talk  of  it  there? 

A.  Oh,  we  were  talking, — Mr.  Bemdigen  had  some  business  trans- 
actions with  Coleman;  and  he  lied  to  him  or  at  least  misrepresented  it. 
— He  had  agreed  to  do  a  certain  job  for  him  for  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  when  he  came  to  bring  in  his  bill  he  had  him  charged  $40  instead 
of  $5;  aiid  that  is  what  brought  up  the  conversation. 

Q.     Made  him  pay  it,  did  ne  ? 

A.    Yes,  Berndigen  paid  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  when  Bemdigen  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  not  a 
truthful  man  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  not;  I  couldn't  say  as  to  when  he  did  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  that. 

Q.    But  that  was  the  time  when  Whitt  was  talking  about  it? 

A.    Yes. 

Q."    What  did  Whitt  say? 

A.  He  made  a  general  remark  that  he  wouldn't  believe  the  man  be- 
cause he  was  the  biggest  liar  on  earth;  that  was  the  general  conversa- 
tion. Whenever  a  man  says  anything  in  Beaver  Falls,  he  says  he 
wouldn't  believe  Bob.  Coleman,  because  he  is  the  biggest  liar  on  earth, 

Q.    They  all  say  that  do  they;  a  large  majority  say  that? 

A,    Yes,  a  large  majority, 
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Q.  Well,  give  me  the  names  of  the  men  whom  you  have  heard  make 
that  remark  ? 

A.    George  Miller  and  S.  R.  Miller. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  given  me  those  names;  give  me  the  names  of 
others  and  I  will  send  for  them  and  see  if  it  is  so  ? 

A.    Those  are  all  I  have  associated  with. 

Q.  Well  are  those  all  of  the  men  you  have  to  associate  with  up 
there? 

A.  Well,  we  haven't  got  more  than  15  of  16  altogether  I  suppose, 
that  is  all  there  are  there;  we  have  a  mighty  small  town  you  know. 

Q.    Well,  you  have  got  160  people  in  the  village  haven't  you? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  know  how  many  we  have. 

Q.    How  manv  in  the  village  ? 

A.    About  100,  women  and  children,  young  and  old. 

Q.    And  you  have  heard  seven  men  speak  of  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  that  is  all. 

PETER  BERNDIGEN, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    What  article  is  this  witness  called  upon  ? 

Mr.  Arctandeb.  He  is  called  as  to  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Cole* 
man. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Beaver  Falls,  Renville  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.    Ten  or  eleven  years. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    A  general  store. 

Q.    Keeping  a  saloon  attached  to  the  store  ? 

A.    A  saloon  attached  to  the  store. 

Q.    You  have  the  only  general  store  there,  have  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  do  the  biggest  business  there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Robert  W.  Coleman  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  guess  since  about  three  years  ago. 

Q.    He  came  there  to  Beaver  Falls  about  three  years  ago  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  night  the  concert  was  had  at  the  church 
during  the  last  term  of  court  at  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.    At  the  school  house  ? 

Q.    Yes,  at  the  school  house  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Coleman  that  night? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.    I  saw  him  in  my  saloon. 

Q.     What  condition  was  he  in  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  that.  We  are  not  trying  Mr.  Cole- 
man here,  as  I  understand  it.  If  he  is  he  ought  to  be  served  with  a 
copy  of  the  articles.  We  are  trying  here  the  issue  as  to  his  truth  and 
Yeraoity. 

Mr.. AUCTANDEB,    I  don't  care  particularly  about  it,  but  Mr,  CJokman 
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testified  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  during  that  whole  term  of  court — 
evening,  daytime  and  all.  I  asked  him  tne  question  whether  he  was 
not  drunk  himself — ^blind  drunk  one  night — tne  night  of  the  concert, 
and  whether  he  did  not  leave  the  next  day,  and  Mr.  Coleman  said  that 
it  was  not  so,  that  he  never  was  drhnk  in  his  life,  or  something  like  that, 
and  I  suppose  it  would  be  proper  to  impeach  him  upon  that,  because  it 
would  he  material  in  two  ways;  one  to  show  that  the  witness  is  un- 
truthful generally,  and  another  to  show  that  if  he  was  in  a  condition  of 
drunkenness  himself— blind  drunk — he  was  probably  not  in  a  very  ex- 
cellent condition  to  judge  what  the  condition  of  the  respondent  was  that 
night.  He  has  made  rather  a  general  and  sweeping  charge  against  the 
respondent,  of  intoxication  during  that  [term;  but  then  I  do  not  care 
particularly  about  it,  if  the  court  has  any  doubt  as  to  its  materiality. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If  the  Court  wishes  to  try  Mr.  Coleman's  oondi-> 
tion  that  night  we  must  send  up  there  for  .witnesses.  Of  course  the 
charge  as  to  his  truth  and  veracity  we  are  always  prepared  to  try;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  whether  Mr.  Coleman  was  or  was  not  on  that  particu- 
lar night  in  an  intoxicated  condition  is  a  (][uestion  foreign  to  this  issue. 
It  does  not  bear  at  all  upon  the  truth  of  his  testimony. 

The  President  pro  ttm.    You  need  not  go  into  that,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Does  the  chair  sustain  the  objection  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Bemdigen,  do  you  know  what  Mr.  Coleman's  general  reputa- 
tion is  and  has  been  in  the  village  of  Beaver  Falls, — ^the  community  in 
which  you  both  live, — for  truth  and  veracity  ?  You  can  answer  that, 
yes  or  no, — whether  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  is  and  has 
been  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.     It  is  pretty  bad. 

Q.  Just  answer  me,  yes  or  no;  it  is  proper  to  answer  it  in  that  way, 
and  in  no  other;  do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Now,  what  is  it,  good  or  bad  ? 

A.     It  is  bad. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  keep  one  of  the  prominent  whisky  shops  in  Beaver  Falls, 
don't' you? 

A.    I  guess  there  is  one  there  that  is  more  prominent  than  mine. 

Q«  There  is  one  other  more  prominent  than  yours;  then  you  keep 
one  of  the  lower  ones, — one. of  the  cheaper  varieties  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  your  testimony,  not  his. 

Q.  There  is  one  other  that  is  more  prominent  than  yours;  how  many 
are  there  there  ? 

A.    Two. 

Q.    You  keep  one  and  Mr.  Holtz  keeps  the  other? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  difficulty  with  Mr.  Coleman,  havenH  yon, 
Mr.  Bemdigen  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  a  little. 

Q.    You  don't  like  him  very  well,  do  you? 

A.    Oh  yes. 

Q.    Like  him  first  rate  ? 

A.    Oh  yes. 

Q.  And  vet  you  have  had  difficulty  with  him.  Are  you  the  Peter 
Bemdigen  tnat  is  under  indictment  in  that  county  ?  r^^^^T^ 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  out  on  your  own  recognizance  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  places  of  business  have  you  got  in  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.  What  do  vou  mean — stores  ? 

Q.  Stores  and  places  of  business  of  all  kinds. 

A. .  I  guess  there  are  three. 

Q.  Three  places  of  business  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  a  crockery  store,  a  drug  store,  and  then  my  store, — ^that  is 
three. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  hotel  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  hotel. 

Q.  Isn't  there  any  other  kind  of  business  carried  on  there  besides 
your  store — any  blacksmith  shop  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  mill  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  a  mill  there. 

Q.  Any  carpenter  shop  ? 

.  A.  No  carpenter  shop. 

Q.  A  school  house  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  a  school  house  there. 

Q.  No  churches  there  ? 

A.  No  church  there;  we  use  the  school  house  for  a  church. 

Q.  Any  ministers  live  there  ? 

A.  Yes.. 

Q.  What  denomination  ? 

A.  Methodist. 

Q.  Any  other  ? 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  A  school  teacher  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  families  have  you  in  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell;  some  150  inhabitants. 

Q.  Some  30  or  40  families  ? 

A.  Somewhere  along  there,  I  guess.  . 

Q.  How  many  inhaoitants  have  you  got  in  the  township? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  exactly. 

Q!  About  how  many  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  pretty  near  how  many  ?    You  know  how  many 

votes  you  cast. 

A.  We  cast  about  a  hundred  votes. 

Q.  About  a  hundred  votes  in  the  township  ? 

A.  Well,  we  have  about  125  generally,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  that  live  in  Beaver  Falls  village  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Are  there  50? 

A.  I  guess  there  are  not  that  many;  there  might  be  somewhere  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty,  * 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  first  hear  Mr.  Coleman's  reputation  ques- 
tioned as  to  being  a  truthful  man  ? 

A.  The  way  he  used  me,  and  came  up  and  asked  me  about  it,— 
whether  that  was  so  or  not.  And  then  they  generally  stated  he  was 
nothing  but  a  rascal,  and  so  on. 
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Q.    The  way  he  used  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  had  some  trouble  with  you  then,  did  he  ? 

A.  He  done  some  business  for  me;  I  had  a  contract  with  him  once  to 
attend  to  a  case  for  me.  That  was  why  I  was  interested  in  it;  it  was  a 
land  case  in  the  land  office,  and  made  a  bargain  with  him  to  take  the 
case  for  $5,  and  afterwards  he  sent  in  his  bill  for  $40. 

Q.     Did  you  pay  it  ?     A.     Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  heard  he  was  a  bad  man, — had  a 
bad  reputation? 

A.  Well,  there  was  general  talk  about  it,  but  I  never  took  any  parti- 
cular notice  about  it. 

Q.     Who  was  doing  this  particular  talk  before  that  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell;  Carl  Holtz  and  others  were  talking  about  him, 
but  I  didn't  listen  to  such  things. 

Q.     When  was  that;  when  was  it  that  he  had  this  trouble  with  you  ? 

A.     Trouble  with  me  ? 

Q.     Yes;  when  was  it  about  this  bill  business  ? 

A.     Oh,  that  must  have  been  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Well,  up  to  that  time  you  thought  he  was  all  right,  didn't  you; 
you  didn't  think  he  had  a  bad  reputation  up  to  that  time? 

A.     Well,  they  were  talking  about  it,  but  I  didn't  listen  to  it. 

Q.     Well,  it  didn't  make  any  impression  on  you,  what  you  heard? 

A.  Well,  he  had  been  lying  back  and  forwards  some,  but  I  didn't 
take  no  particular  notice. 

Q.     What  about? 

A.     Oh,  about  several  things,  I  can't  aemember. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  satisfied  to  make  your  bargain  with  him  for  $5, 
providing  he  would  stick  to  it? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  had  confidence  in  him  then  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Then  he  had  no  bad  reputation  at  that  time,  so  far  as  you  were 
concerned  ? 

A.     I  didn't  think  he  would  be  as  mean  as  that. 

Q.    You  thought  he  wouldn't  lie  about  a  thing  of  that  kind  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    And  80  you  made  your  trade  with  him  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  after  that  did  he  bring  in  his  bill  for  $40. 

A.  Oh,  I  can't  tell  exactly;  I  think  it  was  somewhere  about  a  month 
or  two,  or  three. 

Q.  When  he  brought  in  his  bill  for  $40,  then  you  made  up  your 
mind  he  was  a  bad  man  ? 

A.     Oh,  no,  I  found  it  out  worse  than  that,  after. 

Q.     Before  that? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     After  that  you  made  up  your  mind  ? 

A.  No,  I  thought  he  was  pretty  bad,  but  I  found  him  out  worse  than 
that. 

Q.     In  your  own  matters  7 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  who  have  you  heard  talk  about  his  being  bad  ? 
206 
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A.  Oh,  I  have  heard  others  there  that  I  didn't  take  particular  atten- 
tion to. 

Q.  Then  you  are  swearing  more  particularly  to  what  you  know  your- 
self than  to  the  general  talk? 

A.     Yes;  I  have  heard  others  talk,  but  I  didn't  pay  attention. 

Q.     Well,  I  want  the  general  talk  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  you  the  names. 

Q.     Well,  give  us  some  of  the  names  ? 

A.     I  have  heard  Pat.  Kirwan,  and  John  Mcintosh. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  had  them;  give  rae  others.  Zumwinkle, you  have 
heaid  of  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  have  heard  him  talk  too. 

Q.  Haven't  you  Aldrich, — can't  you  go  through  the  same  list  the 
other  witnesses  have  gone  through  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  take  no  notice  of  it.  They  have  been  talking  back 
and  forth  every  day. 

Q.     You  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it  ? 

A.  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it;  I  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to 
my  own  business. 

Q.  Well,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Berndigen,  you  think  he  does  not  tell  the 
truth  because  he  lied  to  3'ou  once  or  twice  ?  You  think  he  is  not  a 
man  that  tells  the  truth  more  particularly  because  he  has  lied  to  j'ou  in 
some  things  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Q.     Isn't  there  where  you  got  his  reputation  particularly  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  his  general  reputiition  is  bad. 

Q.     Well,  I  want  yon  to  explain  to  this   senate  something  about  that. 

A.  Well,  I  have  heard  talking  about  him  backward  and  forward;  I 
don't  know;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.     Well,  they  say  he  played  cards  ? 

A.     Well,  I  can't 

Q.     W^hat  is  that  thev  say  about  him  ? 

A.  The  way  he  used  me  it  satisfied  me  and  I  dont  want  any  busi- 
ness to  do  with  him. 

Q.    Well,  the  way  he  used  you  was  enough  for  you  ? 

A  The  way  he  used  me  was  enough;  and  when  they  talked  aboui 
him  I  didn't  care  to  hear  it, 

Q.  Well,  he  pays  his  debts,  doesn't  he, — he  didn't  go  way  from  there 
in  debt  to  anybody  ? 

A.     No,  he  paid  me,  in  that  way, — ^by  bringing  in  a  bill  against  me. 

Q.     What  aid  he  owe  you  for? 

A.     He  owed  me  for  goods  taken  out  of  the  store. 

Q.     Did  he  have  any  property  ?. 

A.     No,  sir.     He  was  doing  business  forme  off  and  on. 

Q.     When  did  he  pay  you  this  bill  in  that  way  ? 

A.     W^ell,  as  I  told  you. 

Q.     About  a  year  ago  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  well,  about  four  or  five  months  before  he  left. 

Q.     Did  he  do  any  business  for  you  after  that? 

A.     Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  did  any  business  with  you  after  thai 
or  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did  some  business  for  me  last  fall,  but  I  was  connected 
with  another  man. 
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Q.     Did  you  pay  him  for  that  ? 

A.  Weil,  he  hired — we  were  in  partnership — it  was  me  and  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Christianson. 

Q.     Did  you  pay  him  for  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  paid  him  for  it. 

Q.  And  you  kept  on  employing  him  it  seems;  well  that  will  do,  Mr. 
Bemdigen. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  state  to  the  court  that  we  have  one  more  wit- 
ness upon  the  subject  of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Coleman,  and  when 
he  comes,  we  will  ask  leave  to  call  him.  We  will  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  court  to  article  fifteen,  the  last  general  term  of  court  in  Lyon 
county.     We  will  call  Judge  Weymouth. 

B.  T.  WEYMOUTH, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Before  proceeding  with  this  witness,  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  make  application  to  the  Senate  to  introduce  upon  this  article, 
if  the  witnesses  should  come  and  the  snow  blockade  does  not  prevent  it, 
eleven  witnesses.  I  will  give  the  names  if  the  court  desires  me  to  do  so. 
I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  charge  runs  over  at  least  three 
days,  and  with  some  of  the  witnesses  five  ;  that  a  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony consists  of  occurrences  out  of  court,  the  first  day  before  the  Judge 
came  up.  I  will  call  attention  further  to  the  fact,  that  the  prosecution 
was  allowed  to,  or  did  introduce,  at  least  eight  witnesses  on  this  charge; 
five  under  the  charge  proper,  and  three  to  the  same  effect;  and  the  same 
subject  matter,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  introduced  under  article 
18.  I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  Mr.  Hunter;  so  that,  in  all,  the  prosecution  were  allowed  eight  wit- 
nesses on  this  article.  I  will  state  that  some  of  our  witnesses  will  be 
very  short.  One  of  them  is  a  witness  that  we  simply  desire  to  introduce 
to  show  the  condition  of  the  Judge  when  he  left  Tracy  that  morning, 
where  the  cars  stopped  for  an  hour  ;  to  show  by  a  man  who  was  with 
him  all  the  time  what  he  drank,  and  to  show  his  condition  when  he  left 
Tracy.  By  some  of  the  other  witnesses,  I  think  two  of  them,  we  can 
show  only  the  Judge's  condition  before  he  went  into  court  that  after- 
noon, upon  the  street,  or  during  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and 
one  of  them  we  shall  only  be  able  to  call  as  to  a  short  time  in  the  first 
afternoon  during  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  I  will  state  that  some 
of  the  witnesses  were  not  present  during  the  charge  to  the  jury,  such  as 
Judge  Weymouth,  Mr.  Seward  and  some  others,  while  they  were  present 
later  in  the  day.  And  we  desire  to  introduce  some  testimony  also  as  to 
the  time  when  the  Judge  charged  the  grand  jury.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  an  unreasonable  request  up(m  our  side,  to  desire  to  bring  in  that 
testimony;  two  other  witnesses  have  not  yet  arrived.  I  will  read  the 
pames  of  the  witnesses  that  we  intend  to  offer  to  the  Senate,  that  I  make 
ibis  application  for.  They  are  Judge  Weymouth,  Mr.  Seward,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr,  Mathews,  Mr.  Main,  Mr.  James  Morgan,  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr. 
Butts,  Mr.  Gley,  Mr.  Hermann,  Capt.  Webster,  and  J.  J.  Hartigan.  I 
trqpt  the  Senate  will  extend  the  same  courtesy  to  us  that  they  have  here- 
tofore done. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  have  heard  the  application  of 
tb©  counsel;  what  i^  its  pleasure? 
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Senator  Adams.     I  move  that  the  request  be  granted. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Does  the  motion  receive  a  second  ? 

Senator  Buck  C.  F.     I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  state  it  is  the  last  article  upon  which  we  will 
ask  any  extension  of  the  rule. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 
Those  in  favor  of  granting  the  request  of  the  counsel  will  say  aye,  the 
contrary,  no. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  live,  Judge  Weymouth  ? 

A.  I  reside  at  the  present  time  in  the  village  of  Marshall,  Lyon 
county;  usually  I  reside  on  a  farm,  but   I  am  in  town — 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  have  been  an  attorney  for  forty  years,  but  my  principal  busi- 
ness up  in  this  country  is  farming  and  planting  trees. 

Q.     You  are  a  practicing  attorney,  and  have  been  for  forty  years  ? 

A.     Yes;  I  go  into  court  sometimes. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  know  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  about  thirty  years  since  I  firt  knew  Judge  Cox;  I 
knew  him  sometirAe  in  Wisconsin,  and  then  for  about  nine  years  up  here, 

Q.     You  have  resided  up  there  for  about  nine  years  ? 

A.     About  nine  years. 

Q.  During  those  nine  years  you  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Judge  ? 

A.     Yes;  I  have  seen  him  quite  frequently. 

Q.     And  associated  with  him  whenever  you  met  him  ? 

A.  Yes;  used  to  try  cases  with  him  before  he  was  Judge,  and  gener- 
ally have  been  in  the  terms  of  court  at  Lyon,  and  some  in  Lincoln 
county  and  New  Ulm,  and  special  terms  at  St.  Peter,  and  at  Redwood 
Falls  sometimes. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Judge,  if  you  were  present,  and  in 
attendance  at  a  general  term  of  the  district  court,  held  in  and  for  Lyon 
county,  in  the  month  of  June,  1881. 

A,     Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.     When  and  where  did  yau  first  see  the  Judge  on  that  occasion? 

A.  I  saw  the  Judge  coming  from  the  station;  I  recollect  the  circum- 
stances that  I  wiis  going  over  to  the  station  to  see  Mr.  Mathews;  he  was 
associated  in  a  case  in  which  I  was;  I  was  thinking  whether  I  would 
ask  for  a  continuance  or  not,  when  the  court  came  in,  and  Mathews 
came  in  on  the  same  train  as  Judge  Cox;  I  started  to  go  over  to  the 
depot  to  see  Mathews;  he  lived  on  that  side  and  wouldn't  come  over, 
and  when  I  had  got  about  to  the  river  the  train  had  got  in,  and  the 
little  foot-bridge  we  had  there  was  a  bad-looking  place  to  get  over,  and 
I  stopped  waiting  there  until  Judge  Cox  and  Mr.  Whitney,  I  think, 
were  coming, — there  were  othei-s  along  before  and  after  and  I  siaw 
Whitney  an(i  Cox  coming,  and  1  waited  until  they  came  over  and 
spoke  to  them. 

Q.  You  saw  the  Judge  then,  across  the  river,  crossing  the  bridge,  go- 
ing over  to  the  hotel  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Judge,  what;  kind  of  a  bridge  that  was 
that  you  had  there  at  the  time  ? 
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A.  Well,  it  was  a  foot  bridge;  our  bridge  across  the  Redwood  river, 
had  gone  off,  and  some  one  had  put  down  a  couple  of  horses  as  we  call 
them,  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  there  was  one  or  two  planks  laid  hor- 
izontally on  those  horses  and  then  there  were  planks  sloped  down  the 
banks,  [indicating.] 

Q.    And  you  had  to  walk  on  that? 

A.    Yes, 

Q.  How  wide  was  that  bridge  where  the  foot  planks  were,  and  where 
the  Judge  went  over? 

A.  I  think  the  middle  plank  was  a  pretty  wide  plank  perhaps,  with 
another  under  it.  I  think  there  were  two  planks  doubled  in  the  middle 
and  the  other,  I  think,  were  two  narrow  planks  where  they  walked 
down. 

Q.    The  whole  thing  was  lying  there  loose  ? 

A.    Yes,  and  a  mere  temporary  structure. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  had  any  proper 
bridge  across  that  river  at  the  time  ? 

A.     Not  at  that  place. 

Q.     Any  near  there  ? 

A.  Not  within  forty  or  fifty  rods,  perhaps;  there  was  an  old  bridge 
that  had  floated  down,  that  had  been  fixed  so  that  they  drove  carriages 
over,  but  it  was  not  a  good  bridge  for  passengers;  the  water  ran  over 
some  parts  of  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  saw  the  judge  walk  across  this  bridge  while  you  were  stand- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  it,  did  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  he  and  Mr.  Whitney. 

Q.    The  new  bridge  was  built  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  particularly  recollect;  there  was  a  new  bridge  put  in  soon 
after. 

Q.     Nobody  could  walk  over  the  new  bridge  at  that  time? 

A.  Oh,  no;  the  new  bridge  was  not  up,  but  there  might  have  been 
timbers  lying  there,  and  possibly  timbers  that  belonged  to  the  bridge, 
unless  it  might  have  been  a  pile  or  two  driven,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Q.     Now,  when  he  came  to  cross  this  plank,  did  you  notice  him  ? 

A.  I  did;  I  noticed  him  particularly,  and  recollect  that  he  hfcd 
quite  a  large  and  apparently  heavy  satchel,  or  little  trunk. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  he  walk,  going  across  that  bridge,  as  to  whether 
he  was  staggering  or  walking  straight  or  not  ? 

A.     Oh,  he  walked  straight  enough. 

Q.     No  staggering  about  it  ? 

A.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was  a  little  afraid  to  walk  over,  but  I  saw 
that  he  could  walk  it  well  enough.  I  did  not  like  to  walk  over  there, 
myself. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  came  across  the  bridge,  did  you  meet  him  and 
shake  hands  with  him  ? 

A.  I  did  immediately.  I  met  him  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
then  walked  up  to  the  Exchange  tavern,  where  he  left  his  baggage. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anv  talk  with  him  while  vou  walked  up  to  the 
hotel  ? 

A.    Yes;  we  were  talking. 

Q.  What  was  the  Judge's  condition  at  that  time  when  he  came  into 
the  hotel? 

A.  I  inquired  of  him  about  his  health,  and  he  spoke  of  not  having 
slept  well;  he  was  not  looking  as  well  as  usual  in  health,        ^ 
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Q.    I  mean  as  to  what  his  condition  was  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     Oh,  he  showed  no  evidence  of  inebriety. 

Q.  Had  you  any  doubt  at  all  at  the  time  of  his  being  perfectly  so- 
ber? 

A.  No,  sir;  and  I  particularly  observed  him,  because  there  had  been 
a  letter  written  there,  as  was  reported  all  over  town  about  it,  and  I  no- 
ticed him  particularly  for  that  reason. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  reason  for 
you  to  notice  him  particularly  to  find  out  whether  he  was  sober  or  ine- 
briated in  any  way? 

A.  Yes;  on  account  of  what  had  been  said  about  a  letter  from  Tyler, 
or  Lake  Benton,  or  somewhere;  that  had  been  talked  over  the  town. 

Q.    That  he  had  been  on  a  spree  ? 

A.  Yes;  and  I  paid  more  attention  to  his  appearance  than  I  would  at 
any  other  time. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  with  hini  to  the  hotel  door;  did  you  stay  there, 
or  did  you  go  away,  after  he  came  to  the  hotel  door  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  this  kind  of  an  examination  of  this 
witness.     I  prefer  he  would  not  lead  the  witness. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

I  would  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  before  the  Judge  left  you, 
you  had  any  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  when  he  would  open 
court,  and,  if  so,  what  it  was? 

A.     I  think  while  we  were  standing  or  walking  in  front — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Allis.    What  is  the  objection?  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  objection  is  that  you  cannot  make  out  your 
case  by  showing  conversations  between  your  client  and  your  witnesses. 
He  may  say  that  he  talked  with  him,  but  as  to  conversation  which  is 
directed  to  another  branch  of  the  case  entirely,  it  is  entirely  improper 
cross-examination,  it  never  can  be  admitted  in  any  court;  statements 
made  by  a  defendant  to  hisown  witness  in  his  ftivor  are  certainly  inad- 
missable. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  is  certainly  part  of  the  res  gtstx.  It  is  claimed 
that  he  was  intoxicated  that  day;  it  is  claimed  that  the  Judge  ad- 
journed the  court  instead  of  charging  the  grand  jurv  at  that  time, — that 
he  adjourned  court  thirtv  minutes  after  he  went  tack.  Now  I  desire 
to  show  by  this  witness  that  he  had  a  convernation  with  the  Judge  at 
the  time  in  which  he  asked  him  whether  or  not  the  Judge  would  open 
court  right  off  or  wait  until  after  dinner;  the  Judge  told  him  he  would 
go  right  up  and  open  court  and  call  the  grand  jury,  so  that  if  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  grand  jurors  he  could  issue  a  special  venire  while  he  was 
at  his  dinner,  so  as  not  to  delay  matters  any  more  than  was  necessary,  as 
he  might  be  compelled  to  wait  because  of  insufficiency  of  grand  jurors; 
that  it  would  be  oetter  to  have  the  time  consumed  in  taking,  his  dinner 
occupied  by  the  work  incident  to  the  special  venire  rather  than  to  wait 
in  court  after  dinner.  I  intend  to  follow  that  up  by  showing  that  on 
that  statement  Mr.  Weymouth  remained  outside  the  hotel  and  waited 
until  the  Judge  came  out,  and  to  show  also  how  long  the  Judge  was  in 
the  hotel  before  they  all  walked  up  to  the  court  house. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Your  objection  is  to  the  counsel  asking 
whether  such  and  such  a  conversation  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No;  my  objection  is  to  giving  any  conversation 
at  all  which  occurred  between  Judge  Cox  and  this  witness,  as  he  ia  a 
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witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  defense.  It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  if 
that  class  of  testimony  was  admissible  or  proper,  how  a  defendant  in 
any  case  could  fix  up  a  conversation  with  a  witness  with  whom  we  have 
had  and  could  have  had  no  conversation,  and  make  any  kind  of  a  state- 
ment to  the  court  as  to  his  own  actions.  They  can  prove  only  the  acts 
which  were  open  to  the  public  gaze,  and  as  to  which  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  and  a  chance  to  rebut;  but  things  that  were  said 
between  the  defendant  and  this  witness  we  cannot  rebut.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  a  witness  by  whom  to  rebut  a  private  conversation 
between  those  two  individuals. 

Mr.  Arctander.  May  it  please  the  court,  if  the  Judge  at  the  time 
had  such  foresight  and  such  knowledge  of  what  was  proper,  and  if  he 
had  stated  his  reasons  in  a  manner  which  was  certainly  very  proper,  I 
apprehend  that  that  in  itself  wotild  be  evidence  that  Judge  Cox,  if  he 
was  intoxicaied  there,  as  is  claimed  by  the  prosecution,  was  certainly 
not  intoxicated  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  unable  to  transact  the 
business  which  he  •was  there  to  perform.  We  have  a  right  to  bring  out 
everything  that  Judge  Cox  did  and  said  to  show  whether  he  was  intoxi- 
cated that  day.  That  is  the  question  before  the  Senate;  anything  that 
will  throw  light  upon  this  subject  is  proper  to  be  introduced;  anything 
that  will  show  a  dulness  of  his  mind  the  prosecutors  have  a  right  to 
bring  forth;  anything  thai  will  show  mental  brightness,  and  show  that 
the  respondent  was  perfectly  clear  in  his  mind,  we  have  a  right  to  bring. 
This  is  one  of  the  circumstances, — ^the  perfect  clearness  with  which  he 
acted  under  those  circumstances, — the  statements  which  he  made  to  Judge 
Weymouth, — not  only  rational  statements  but  ones  which  you  or  any- 
body else  would  khow  not  only  that  he  had  his  wits  about  him,  but  that 
they  were  extraordinarily  right.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  it.  There  was  no  objection  on  our  side  when  they  tried 
to  bring  in  anvthing  that  Judge  Cox  had  said,  or  when  they  tried  to 
bring  up  anything  that  he  said  to  the  deputy  sheriff  Hunter  on  that 
memorable  evening,  when  in  the  dark,  the  witness  Hunter  was  able  to 
say  that  the  defendant's  eyes  were  bloodshot  in  the  evening  of  a  day  on  the 
7tn  of  November,  1879.  We  did  not  object  to  their  showing  what  he  had 
said  there  about  breaking  in  the  door.  What  was  it  allowed  for  ?  It 
was  allowed  to  show  what  Judge  Cox's  condition  was  as  to  sobriety  or 
inebriety.  Now  we  have  a  right  to  show  the  whole  transaction  upon 
this  matter,  just  as  well  as  they  have  shown  it  or  attempted  to  show 
what  Judge  Cox  said  or  did,  out  of  or  in  couri.  We  have  the  same  right 
to  do  it,  and  if  the  conversation  he  had  with  Judge  Weymouth  showed 
that  he  was  a  man  that  had  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties  at  the  time, 
it  is  certainly  a  conversation  we  have  a  right  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  But  the  objection  is  that  these  are  declarations 
sought  to  be  introduced  in  his  own  favor.  At  a  matter  of  course  we  can 
prove  what  he  said  because  he  can  come  onto  the  stand  and  make  his 
own  statements.  These  are  declarations  made  by  himself  in  his  own  . 
favor  and  sought  to  be  proved  by  their  own  mtnesses, — ^that  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  coming  into  court  and  denying,  be  they  ever  so  false, — ^pri- 
vate conversation  between  the  defendant  in  this  case  and  the  party  tney 
bring  upon  the  stand.  They  seek  to  bring  in  here  by  this  witness  decla-  , 
.  rations  in  his  '^wn  favor,  as  showing  sobriety.  The  rule  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent as  between  the  two  declarations.  When  we  introduced  the  decla- 
rations they  were  declarations  showing  the  condition  of  the  Judge,  which 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  rebut.    We  have  no  such  opportunity  in 
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this  case.  It  is  exactly  like  a  man  accused  of  crime  proving  his  inno- 
cence by  saying  that  he  was  innocent  to  some  individual  and  having 
that  individual  go  on  and  say  that  he  was  innocent. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  If  the  court  please,  one  moment.  It  has  already  been 
suggested  by  my  associate  that  the  reasons  which  make  this  testimony' 
admissible  of  itself  are  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  rc8  gestae,  Mr.  Weymouth 
was  allowed,  and  very  properly,  without  objection,  to  show  his  conduct 
in  passing  over  the  bridge.  We  propose  now  to  follow  the  respondent' 
from  that  bridge,  if  you  please,  to  the  Exchange  hotel,  and  from  there  to 
the  court  house,  and  show  as  part  of  the  transaction  what  was  said.  It 
is  nut  the  rule  and  I  think  the  gentleman  himself  will  admit  it  is  not  the 
rule  that  you  cannot  show  declarations  in  your  own  favor  if  they  are 
accompanied  by  acts.  It  is  a  rule  very  common  in  criminal  cases  that 
the  declarations  are  allowed  in  connection  with  acts, — declarations  made 
immediately  at  the  time  when  there  is  not  so  great  an  intervention  of 
time  as  to  make  it  presumable  that  the  declaration  was  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  evidence  in  the  party's  favor. 

Mr.  Artander.     This  is  not  a  declaration  alone. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  That  is  what  I  am  urging.  It  is  a  declaration  or  state- 
ment, however  you  will  please  to  characterize  it, — it  is  a  statement  ac- 
companied by  an  act,  characterizing  the  act,  and  w^e  propose  to  go  in  that 
manner  to  the  time  which  the  other  witnesses,  the  adversary,  have  testi- 
fied about,  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  it. 

The  Presid?:nt  pro  tern.  I  will  overrule  the  objection  unless  the  court 
determines  otherwise.  (To  the  witness.)  You  may  state  the  conversa- 
tion that  occurred,  but  not  as  to  any  particular  conversation  that  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Arctander.  Go  on  and  state  the  conversation 
as  it  occurred. 

The  Witness.  All  that  I  recollect  is  that  I  asked  Judge  Cox  or  heard 
someone  else  ask  him,  and  I  presume  I  did  myself,  if  he  was  going  over 
then  or  not  till  after  dinner. 

I  didn't  know  but  what  he  might  have  got  his  dinner  at  Tracy;  and  he 
said  he  would  go  over  immediately  and  see  if  the  panel  of  the  grand  jury 
was  full,  so  that  if  it  was  not  a  special  venire  could  be  issued  and  a  sher- 
iff could  summon  the  jurors  while  he  was  getting  dinner  or  to  that  ef- 
fect.    I  don't  pretend  to  give  his  exact  words. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  now  when  the  Judge  went  into  the  hotel; 
what  you  did,  whether  you  went  ofif  or  what  you  did  ? 

A..  Oh,  I  think  I  was  shaking  hands  and  talking  with  other  parties 
that  came  in  about  the  same  time,  probably  on  the  piazza  until  he  went 
in  and  left  his  baggage  and  then  we  went  out  and  we  all  went  over  to 
the  court  house. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  how  long  a  time  was,  it  about,  that 
elapsed  between  Judge  Cox  coming  into  the  hotel  and  his  coming  out 
again  and  you  all  going  over  to  the  court  house  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  a  very  short  time;  it  might  have  been  time  enough 
to  put  away  his  baggage  and  wash  his  hands  and  face  perhaps,  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  it  was  a  very  short  time.  I  know  he  went  over 
as  quick  as  a  man  could  go  after  coming  in  from  a  ride  and  disposing 
of  his  baggage. 

Q.     Did  you  go  up  to  the  court  house  with  him  ? 

Q..  There  was  a  crowd  of  us  all  went  together;  I  don't  know  how  near 
I  may  have  been  to  the  Judge;  we  all  went  up  to  the  court  house. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  saw  him  wh«i 
he  came  up  on  the  stage  at  the  court  house. 
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A.    I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  him  stop  up  there;  I  was  in  the 

court  house;   I  presume  I  may  have  seen,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of 

seeing  him  step  up  on  the  steps  of  the  stage;  it  was  a  theatre,  the  court 

room  was,  and  the  steps  went  up  on  the  stage  part  where  they  played. 

Q.     Well,  you  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  anything  unusual  there  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  noticed  nothing  unusual. 

Q.     What  is  that?  ' 

A.  No;  I  noticed  nothing  unusual,  but  I  don't  recollect  particularly 
that  I  saw  him  walk  up  those  steps,  although  I  presume  I  might  have 
been  right  there. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety,  between  the  time 
when  you  met  him  on  the  bridge  and  the  time  when  you  all  walked  up 
to  the  court  room,  and  when  he  went  into  the  court  room  and  called  the 
grand  jury  there  and  opened  court? 

A.     I  noticed  nothing;  I  noticed  no  difference. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  he  opened  court  and  gave  directions  to  the 
sh^ff  and  the  clerk  in  regard  to  the  business  ? 

A.  I  recollect  distinctly  I  was  there;  I  think  I  was  a  witness  for  a 
man  or  two  that  was  being  naturalized,  and  I  remained  in  there  so  as  to 
be  ready  whenever  I  should  be  called  up.  I  know  I  didn't  go  out  until 
he  got  ready  to  charge  the  grand  jury;  then  I  think  I  went  out  and  went 
into  Mr.  Drew's  office  to  take  a  smoke  while  he  was  doing  it.  I  had 
heard  his  charge  a  great  many  times  and  did  not  care  to  hear  it  again. 
Q.  This  about  the  grand  jury  was  after  he  adjourned  for  dinner? 
A.  Yes;  I  remained  in  there  until  he  adjourned  for  dinner,  and  was 
in  there  when  he  came  back  from  dinner^  but  while  he  was  charging  the 
grand  jury,  my  recollection  is  I  went  out;  I  am  something  of  a  smoker 
and  I  went  right  across  the  hall  way  and  probably  smoked  a  pipe  while 
he  was  charging  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  in  the  first  time  when  he  gave  the  orders  to  the 
sheriff  and  clerk;  state  whether  or  not  they  were  given  in  an  ordinary 
manner,  in  as  clear  and  distinct  voice  as  usual  ? 

A.  I  saw  nothing  to  the  contrary;  the  most  that  I  recollect  of  what 
wai3  said  then,  I  remember  the  Judge  found  fault  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  seating;  the  Judge's  desk,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  perhaps 
a  desk  or  table  for  the  sheriff  was  upon  the  stage,  and  there  were  four 
very  large  windows  right  in  front,  or  five;  I  don't  know  but  there  were 
five;  I  am  not  sure;  I  knew  that  they  took  up  the  whole  side  of  the 
building  almost;  and  he  complained  of  the  light  and  that  he  didn't 
like  to  be  so  high,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  making  another  arrange- 
ment of  the  seats  at  that  time. 

Q.     Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state   whether  or  not  there  was  anything 
incoherent  in  his  speech  at  that  time  or  at  any  time  during  that  after- 
noon, or  the  next  day  when  you  were  there  in  court  ? 
A.     I  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Now,  what  portion  of  the  time  were  you  in  court;  you  have 
stated  that  you  were  in  court  on  the  first,  until  the  adjournment,  and 
then  you  were  out  when  the  grand  jury  was  charged;  when  did  you 
come  again  ? 

A.  Immediately  afterwards  there  were  several  parties  naturalized  im- 
mediately after  the  grand  jury  were  charged,  and  I  was  there  at  that 
time. 
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Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  court  room  until  the  final  recess  II 
afternoon  ?  ' 

A.  I  couldn't  say  how  many  times  I  went  out,  but  I  was  genen^ 
there  all  the  afternoon  except  when  the  grand  jury  was  charged;  I  <ki 
remember  of  being  away  any  length  of  time.  J 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  being  present  when  the  case  of  Bradtt 
against  Bedbury,  a  replevin  case,  was  tried  ?  ! 

A.  Yes,  my  impression  is  that  I  was  there  when  it  was  called^flj 
my  impression  is  that  it  didn't  last  very  long;  there  wasn't  much  tei 
mony;  I  think  I  was  there  nearly  through  the  trial. 

Q.  The  next  day,  the  second  day,  what  portion  of  the  time  did  ^ 
spend  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.  I  think  I  was  there  every  day  through  the  trial;  I  think  I  aaii 
ed  in  the  trial  of  every  case  after  the  Bedbury  case,  until  perhaps  so^ 
of  the  last  criminal  trials,  that  I  was  not  particularly  engaged  in. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  not  a  session  during  the  court,  at  least  of  d 
first  four  or  five  days,  at  which -you  were  not  engaged  in  court?  | 

A.  I  was  present  and  engaged  in  the  trial  of  cases  all  the  time.  Yi 
there  was  one  case  I  recollect  now,  a  case  of  Main  against  the  railrd 
company.  I  was  not  engaged  in  that,  but  I  was  paying  some  attenlll 
to  it.      '  i 

Q.  So  that  vou  were  present  in  court  during  the  trial  of  that  cm 
too? 

A.     Yes,  I  was  present  at  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state.  Judge,  what  the  condition  of  Jii^i 
Cox  was,  during  those  first  three  days,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  wM 
he  was  there  in  court?  i 

A.  I  saw  nothing  to  indicate  inebriety.  The  judge,  the  first  dd 
looked  tired,  worn  and  wearied,  and  improved  the  second  and  tfad 
days. 

Q.     The  second  and  third  days  he  improved? 

A.  He  looked  better,  as  he  went  on,  than  when  he  came  in;  Ini 
ticed  he  looked  better  the  second  day  than  when  he  came  over.  \ 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  that  tiredness  and  weariness  the  first  dq| 
was  there  any  difference  either  in  his  appearance,  manner,  laneoage^ 
conduct  between  the  first  three  days  or  the  first  two  days  of  the  teai 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 

A.     I  saw  no  difference.  i 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  during  any  portion  of  tU 
first  week,  with  the  exception  of  the  weariness  the  first  day,  there  mi 
any  difference  either  in  his  language,  manner,  actions,  or  conduct,  ftad 
what  it  had  been  at  other  times  when  you  had  seen  him,  when  yoi 
knew  he  was  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.     I  saw  no  difiference. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  as  to  dd 
fourth  or  fifth  day  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  observed  any  difference;  I  believe  iN 
fact  was  that  the  Judge  didn't  drink  at  all  after  a  day  or  two;  that  is  tM 
recollectiion  that  1  have  about  it;  but  still  I  didn't  observe  any  diiM 
ence  in  his  manner. 

Q.     It  did  not  make  any  difference  in  his  manner?  I 

A.  After  the  first  day  or  two,  I  have  a  recollection  that  he  dia 
drink  any;  there. was  some  talk  about  it,  but  still  I  didn't  observe aii|| 
difference  in  his  manner  of  doing  business  after  that.     The  Judge  son 
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times  takes  a  drink,  but  I  think  the  first  day  or  two  of  that  term  he  did 
not  drink  anything. 

Q.    Didn't  drink  a  drop  ? 

A.    I  think  not;  I  have  no  recollection  about  it. 

Q-  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  during  any  time  in 
this  term  during  the  first  day  or  any  of  the  other  days  of  that  term — you 
say  the  fourth  or  fifth  day — there  Vas  any  swa^ering  in  the  Judge, 
either  in  walking  or  sitting? 

A-     I  didn't  see  any  such  thing. 

Q-     Was  there  any  reeling  in  him  when  he  was  sitting  on  the  bench. 

A.     No,  sir;  the  Judge  has  a  way   sometimes  when  he  is  a  httle  per- 

glexed,  of  leaning  back  and  dropping  his  eyelids;  I  don't  know  whether 
e  did  that  way;  I  know  he  does  sometimes  do  it,  when  a  question 
Comes  up  on  the  admission  of  testimony  or  something  of  that  kind, 
after  hearing  arguments  he  sometimes  will  lean  back  and  apparently 
think  a  little.    There  was  no  time — 

Q.  Well,  there  was  no  reeling  in  his  behavior  so  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  sit  straightly  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.     I  saw  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  his  eyes  during  any  portion  of 
that  term  had  a  pufFed-up  appearance? 

A.    I  never  saw  them  have  that  appearance  as  I  remember. 

Q.    Never  in  his  life  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  observed,  after  recess, 
that  his  face  would  be  more  flushed  or  puffed-up  than  otherwise. 

A.     I  didn't  notice  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Judge, 
during  that  term  of  court  more  particularly  did  not  expedite  business 
in  the  usual  manner;  explain  fully. 

A.  Yes,  he  keeps  driving  right  along;  he  always  does  hurry  up  busi- 
ness; he  is  a  man  that  transacts  business  rapidly. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  his  conduct  of  the 
business  at  this  term  of  court  than  at  any  other  term  of  court,  so  far  as 
expediting  business  is  concerned  ? 

A.  I  think  not;  the  weather  was  quite  hot,  and  he  might  of  had  a 
recess  more  frequently  than  otherwise;  but  I  don't  remember.  Perhaps 
witnesses  would  not  come  in  and  there  would  be  a  little  lull,  and  the 
jurors  might  be  allowed  to  step  out;  it  was  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year 
— very  warm — ^right  in  midsummer. 

Mr,  Manager  Dunn:     In  June  ? 

A.     The  21st  day  of  June  was  the  day  it  commenced. 

Q.     Do  you  call  that  mid-summer? 

A.     It  was  the  longest  day  of  the  year,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was,  in  the  first  three 
days,  from  six  to  twelve  recesses  during  the  day. 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  count  any  recesses,  but  I  don't  think  there  were 
more  than  two  in  the  forenoon,  or  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  don't  re- 
member that  there  was  as  many;  1  think  there  were  two  recesses  the 
first  afternoon,  one  when  the  Judge  went  to  get  his  dinner,  and  one, 
perhaps,  when  they  had  got  through  the  naturalization  business,  calling 
the  jury  or  after  calling  the  jury;  if  I  recollect  right,  when  they  called 
the  jury  in  the  Bedbury  case,  the  counsel  on  one  side  or  the  other,  did- 
n't expect  the  case  would  be  taken  up  the  first  afternoon,  and  they  were 
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ready  to  go  to  trial,  but  not  quite  ready;  I  think  they  had  to  send  out 
somewhere  where  Mr.  Bedbury  was  at  work  on  a  building  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and  a  short  recess  was  taken,  perhaps  after  the  jury  were 
called,  I  don't  remember  just  when  it  was,  but  something  like  that. 

Q.     That  is  the  only  rece^fs  you  can  remember  that  day  ? 

A.     I  am  pretty  sure  that  was  all  there  were  that  afternoon. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  second  and  third  day,  was  there  anything  like 
from  six  to  twelve  recesses  a  day. 

A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  was;  if  there  had  been  I  should  have  re- 
membered it.  I  don't  remember  that  there  was  anything  unusual 
about  it. 

Q.     About  the  recesses,  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  one  or  more  recesses 
every  afternoon  or  forenoon,  but  if  there  had  been  lour  I  am  sure  I 
should  have  remembered  it,  but  I  don't  remember  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  a  recess  was  taken  at  five  o'clock  the  first 
day  after  the  Bedbury  case  was  disposed  of,  and  what  that  recess  was 
taken  for;  it  was  taken  the  next  day,  I  mean? 

A.  I  think  it  was  that  time  that  they  took  a  recess  until  early  in  the 
morning  to  give  an  opportunity  to  change  the  seats  in  the  court  room; 
the  Judge's  seat  was  taken  from  the  same  as  this  here  (indicating)  and 
brought  down  on  that  side  of  the  building  [to  the  right],  and  the  jury 
sat  back  next  to  the  stage  and  it  made  a  completely  new  arrangement  of 
all  the  furniture  of  the  building.  I  understood  that  was  to  be  done  in 
the  evening,  and  the  court  met  enough  earlier  in  the  morning  to  make  it 
up  for  not  having  an  evening  session.     I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.     The  court  met  at  7:30 that  morning? 

A.  Yes;  I  am  not  certain  there  was  any  case  to  be  taken  up  that 
night.  We  generally  don't  get  to  work  much  the  first  half  day  of  our 
term  in  our  county.  The  Judge  generally  gets  in  before  dinner,  and  the 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  and  naturalization  and  those  things  generally 
occupy  the  first  half  day,  so  that  we  don't  make  much  preparations  for 
trials  of  cases  until  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  and  don't  generally 
subpoena  our  witnesses  until  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 

Q.  When  the  Judge  came  upon  the  stand  that  afternoon  was  there 
any  cuffing  of  the  leaves  of  the  statute  books  backwards  and  forwards 
more  than  usual  as  if  he  could  not  find  what  he  was  after? 

A.  I  don't  know;  I  presume  there  was  a  book  lying  on  the  table,  and 
I  don't  know  but  the  Judge,  at  the  time  he  charged  the  grand  jury, — 

Q.     No,  that  is  not  what  t  mean.     Well,  what  were  you  about  to  say? 

A.  I  think  at  the  time  he  charged  the  grand  jury  he  referred  to  some 
special  statute  about  selling  liquor  to  Indians — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Are  you  swearing  to  what  you  remember  or 
what  you  suppose  ? 

A.     I  thiuK  I  saw  him  turn  over  the  statute  book,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  object  to  any  more  volunteered  testimony. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  like  what  I  have  stated,  as  if  he  had  any 
difficulty  in  finding  it? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  recollect;  I  recollect  he  was  appearing  to  be 
troubled  with  the  light  in  his  pyes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Weymouth,  whether  or  not  the  Judge 
was  at  any  time  that  afternoon  in  a  stupor  on  the  bench  ? 

A.     I  didn't  see  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  his  head  seemed  to  settle 
down  between  his  shoulders  as  he  sat? 
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A.  I  didn't  see  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Judge  is  generally  lively 
enough  and  erect  enough,  and  I  noticed  no  difference  that  time. 

Q.  You  have  noticed  that  he  complained  of  the  light;,  state  what  was 
the  trouble  there  about  the  light,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  You  have  stated 
about  the  windows,  but  was  there  any  trouble  with  the  windows  ? 

A.  It  was  a  very  strong  glare  of  light  from  five  large  windows  ri^ht 
in  front,  and  there  were  I  think,  some  white  buildings  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street, — that  is,  wooden  buildings  painted  white,  or  Mr.  William's 
store,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.     Reflecting  from  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  street  runs  northwest,  and  the  sun  in  the  afternoon 
would  shine  upon  the  opposite  buildings,  and  reflect  over  on  those  so  as 
to  make  it  a  pretty  strong  light. 

Q.     You  remember  that  there  was  a  glare  there  then  ? 

A.  I  remember  that  the  room  was  very  light,  and  remember  the 
Judge  speaking  of  it  with  reference  to  having  the  seats  changed. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  county  hall  or  the  court  hall  in  which  there  are 
permanent  seats  ?       « 

A.    The  seats  were  chairs  and  tables. 

Q.    Well,  it  is  a  rq?ular  town  hall  ? 

A.  It  is  really  built  for  theatres  and  dances;  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Chit- 
tenden. The  county  has  a  building  of  its  own  now,  but  it  had  not  at 
that  time. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge,  during  that 
afternoon,  or  during  any  of  those  first  days,  did  not  perceive  clearly, 
what  occurred  there;  that  he  could  not  see  a  point  as  quick  as  usual,  or 
how  his  conduct  was  in  regard  to  that, — what  nis  deportment  was? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  anything  of  the  kind  ;  sometimes  I 
complained  of  the  Judge  seeing  a  point  too  quick  ;  I  don't  remember 
that  he  did  any  quicker,  or  that  there  was  anything  about  it  different 
from  usual. 

Q.    Just  about  the  usual  thing  in  regard  to  his  percieving  points? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  was  slow  about  anything. 

Q.  How  was  it  during  the  trial  of  that  Bedbury  case,  about  his  seeing 
points  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  That  case,  according  to  my  recollection,  was  a  very  short  case;  I 
noticed  nothing  unusual  about  it;  I  had  been  employed  the  winter  be- 
fore— if  we  had  a  term  in  December — to  assist  in  trying  that  case,  so  it 
was  a  familiar  one  to  me. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  object. 

The  Witness.     I  think  there  was  but  very  little  done  in  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.     What  do  you  object  to,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  his  volunteering  testimony.  You 
ask  the  question  and  I  will  take  his  answer,  but  we  wish  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Arctander.   Well,  I  don't  care  about  it.   You  may  cross-examine. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Judge,  just  two  or  three  questions  and  I  will  be  through.  You 
are  positive  about  that  foot-bridge,  are  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  perfectly. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain,  since  this  case  was  com- 
menced, and  since  the  oth^r  evidence  in  the  case  was  introduced, 
whether  that  new  bridge  had  been  completed  at  that  term  ofcourt? 
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A.  No,  flic;  I  never  took  any  pains  any  further  than  I  recollect  dis- 
tinctly there  was  not  any  bridge  there  when  that  court  commenced. 

Q.  Did  you  know  before  you  went  on  the  witness  stand  that  the 
Witnesses  for  the  State  had  testified  that  the  new  bridge  was  completed  ? 
Mr.  Sullivan  testified  to  that  eflFect. 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.     Mr.  Sullivan  built  the  new  bridge,  didn't  you  know  that? 

A.    No,  tiie  town  built  it. 

Q.     Well,  he  was  contractor? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  was  president  of  the  village,  but  the  town  built  it 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Sullivan  had  anything  to  do  with  it  unless  to  sell 
some  lumber  for  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  don't  think  Mr.  Sullivan  testified  to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  one  of  the  witnesses  did;  perhaps  it  was 
Mr.  Drew. 

The  Witness.    Perhaps  Sullivan  furnished  the  lumber. 

Q.    You  didn't  know  there  was  any  testimony  upon  that  point? 

A.     Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.    You  took  no  pains  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  built  or  not  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  have  not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  may  state  Judge,  whether  Judge  Cox  drank  any  intoxicating 
liquors  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  I  saw  him  drink  once,  early  in  that 
term  and  I  may  have  seen  him  diink  more.  But  1  think  I  have  a  recol- 
lection of  seeine  him  drink  at  one  time  in  the  fore  part  of  that  term.     ^ 

Q.    Which  day  of  the  term  was  that  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell.  I  know  it  was  early  in  the  term  that  is,  that  is 
my  recollection. 

Q.     Whereabouts  did  he  drink  there  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  at  Mr.  Hunt's  bar;  if  I  saw  him 
drink  at  all. 

Q.    Well,  didn't  vou  drink  with  him  once  or  twice  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  think  the  time  that  I  remember  about, 
that  I  took  a  cigar  and  did  not  drink. 

Q.     Well,  vou  were  of  the  party  that  drank  ? 

A.  I  think  so  I  have  a  recollection  of  being  in  there;  I  think  I  can 
remember  of  somebody  else  that  was  in  there  getting  a  cigar. 

Q.    More  than  once  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  remember  of  seeing  him  drink  anywhere  else  at  that 
term. 

Q.     What  was  it  that  he  drank  there  ? 

A.  Well,  sir;  I  can't  recollect.  1  have  no  distinct  recollection  about 
it,  except  being  in  there  at  Mr.  Hunt's  with  Judge  Cox  and  some  others 
and  they  got  some  beer  or  something,  and  that  I  took  a  cigar. 

Q.     Was  there  a  preliminary  call  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  what  we  would  call  strictly  a  preliminary  call. 

Q.     Well,  that  is  all ;  there  was  no  preliminary  call  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that;  we  had  a  chance  to 
make  our  motions  for  judgment  and  everything  of  that  kind,  and  to 
see  if  everything  was  ready  for  trial;  but  there  was  no  going  through  and 
marking  the  cases  for  trial. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  preliminarv  call  as  Iprofessional  men  speak  of  it; 
there  was  no  regular  call  of  the  calendar,  such  as  attorneys  under- 
stand it? 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  Such  as  to  go  through  and  make  a  preliminary  call  undher  te 
rules  ? 

A.    No,  sir  ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  When  this  case  of  Bradford  against  Bedbury  ?ww  reached  it  was 
called  peremptorily  for  trial  was  it  not? 

A.  It  was  called  and  the  Judge  asked  the  counsel  if  they  were  ready 
for  trial  and  both  parties  said  they  were,  only  I  think  Mr.  Matthews  said 
it  would  take  a  few  minutes  to  send  for  his  client  or  some  thing,  and 
there  was  a  little  recess  to  let  him  do  it,  but  both  parlies  were  willing 
to  go  on. 

Q.  Then  you  say  both  parties  were  willing  to  take  that  up  by  con- 
sent do  you  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  was  any  other  way  than, — ^the  case  was 
called  and  they  were  asked  if  they  were  ready. 

Q.     Didn't  Mr.  Matthews  object  to  going  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  think  not  further  than  that,  that  he  didn't  expect  it  to  come  up, 
and  his  witnesses  were  not  in  court  and  he  was  willing  to  go  on  if  they 
were,  and  he  let  them  send  for  Mr.  Bedbury  who  was  at  work  ou  Mr* 
Case's  house. 

Q.    Well,  he  said  he  wasn't  ready  then,  didn't  he  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  the  Judge  insisted  on  his  going  on? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  there  was  any  controversy  about  it.  Mr. 
Matthews  wasn't  ready  but  would  be  ready  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and 
was  immediately  reacfy,  and  they  went  on,  it  was  neither  by  consent 
nor  with  any  objections  as  I  understand  it. 

A.  You  say  After  the  first  day  or  two  the  Judge  didn't  diink  any  at 
all?  . 

A.     I  have  that  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  reason  for  his  not  drink^ 
ing  any  at  all  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  but  there  was,  there  was  some  talk  about  his  drink*; 
ing,  and  it  had  got  around  in  some  way  and  he  stopped  off  entirely. 

Q.     Do  you  know  how  it  got  around  ? 

A.    Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know,  Judge,— Hlidn't  you  see  the  resolutions  of  the 
grand  jury,  in  your  bar  meeting, — didn't  you  see  them,  signed  by  the 
members  ? 

A.  I  presume  I  saw  all  the  papers  that  related  to  that  matter, 
where  there  was  any  but  I  didn't  see  them  go  to  the  Judge. 

Q.    You  were  in  court  then  when  the  grand  jury  handed  them  in  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  was. 

Q.    Then  you  didn't  pav  particular  attention  to  all  the  thin^  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  only  attended  to  the  business  in  which  I  was  interested 
specially. 

Q.  You  weren't  attending  particularly  to  the  other  matters  ejccept 
what  you  were  interested  in  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  except  to  take  a  general  int^est  to  see  how  things- were^ 
going  along. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  particularly  interested  to  see  how  things 
were  going  along  because  a  letter  had  been  written  saying  that  the  Judge 
was  intoxicated  over  in  Tyler  ? 

A.     Yes,  the  boys  were  all  drunk  over  there, 

Q.     Hadn't  y 6u  been  over  there  ?  r^  i 
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Q.     Well,  you  knew  how  things  were  going? 

A.     Oh,  I  came  away  before  they  had  the  jamboree. 

Q,     Well,  you  were  there? 

A.     I  was  there  one  night. 

Q.    Were  you  there  one  night  when  they  had  a  dance  ? 

A.     I  was  thete  when  they  had  some  singing. 

Q.    You  weren't  there  when  they  had  the  grand  picnic  ? 

A.     I  wasnH  there  when  they  brought  in  any  bottles. 

Q.     Or  when  they  passed  the  hat, — ^that  occurred  afterwards  ? 

A.'  I  know  nothing  about  that ;  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  oc- 
curred when  I  was  tliere. 

Q.  You  had  heard  something  about  it,  and  therefore  you  were  on  the 
look-out  for  the  Judge  ? 

A.  It  had  been  talked  about ;  there  had  been  some  letters  written 
over  there,  and  a  good  deal  of  talk  made  about  it. 

.  Q.  About  that  bridge;  may  you  not  be  mistaken  that  the  new  bridge 
was  in  then,  and  that  the  time  you  saw  him  coming  ^x;ross  that  foot- 
bridge was  the  special  term  before  that  ? 

A.  No,  at  the  time  of  the  special  term  the  water  was  so  high  that  the 
foot-bridge  couldn't  be  there  at  all;  for  it  was  up. 

Q.     Well,  vou  couldn't  by  any  possibility  be  mistaken  ? 

A.     I  think  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Then  if  there  was  in  fact  a  new  bridge  in  there,  you  didn't  meet 
the  Judge  ? 

A.  Oh,  1  met  him  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  saw  him  coming  over  that 
bridge. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  saw  him  at  all,  he  came  over  a  rickety  footbridge, 
and  not  a-new  foot-bridge. 

A.  I  might  possibly  be  mistaken  about  the  footbridge,  but  I  know  I 
saw  him. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  saw  him  at  all,  he  came  over  a  rickety  footbridge, 
and  not  the  new  bridge. 

A.     Oh,  he  didn't  come  over  a  new  bridge. 

Q.     One  thing  is  just  as  clear  in  your  mind  as  the  o^her. 
;  A.     I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  came  over  the  old  bridge,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  new  bridge  there. 

Q.    Just  as  certain  as  you  are  that  you  met  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  just  as  certain  as  I  am  about  anything  ;  I  don't  say  that  I 
am  not  liable  to  mistakes;  I  recollect  that  1  didn't  want  to  go  over  that 
bridge  a  step  there,  because  I  was  in  that  condition;  I  was  a  little  afraid 
of  it. 

Mr.  Arctandbr.  Will  the  court  indulge  us  in  a  recess  of  five  min- 
utes? 

AETER  RECESS. 
VIRGIL  SEWARD, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 
Mr.  Arctauder.    This  is  under  article  15. 
Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.    Marshall,  Lyon  county,  Minnesota. 
Q.     What  is  your  profession  ? 
A.    Attorney  at  law. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 
A.     Since  April,  1879.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Q.  You  are  a  partner  of  Mr.  Forbes  then, — a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Forbes  &  Seward  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    How  loi^  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    Personally  acquainted  with  him  since  December,  1879. 

Q.     SinceHhat  time  ? 

A.    Since  the  general  term  in  December,  1879. 

Q.    That  was  the  term  you  first  met  him  ? 

A.  That  was  the  first  time  I  met  him  so  as  to  become  what  vou 
would  call  acauainted  with  him.     I  had  been  introduced  to  him  before. 

Q.  Since  that  time  have  you  appeared  before  him  at  every  term  of 
court  in  your  county  and  in  the  surrounding  counties? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  appeared  before  him  in  all  the  terms  in  our  coun- 
ty, but  not  in  all  in  the  surrounding  counties.  • 

Q.  Well,  have  you  appeared  at  any  terms  in  the  surrounding 
counties  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  many  ? 

A.  Well,  I  appeared  before  him  at  the  June  term,  1881,  in  Redwood 
and  Lincoln  counties,  and  then  some  special  business  terra  down  at  St. 
Peter. 

Q.    And  also  at  special  terms  in  your  own  county  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whethej*  or  not  you  were  in  attendance  at 
the  general  term  of  court  in  and  for  Lyon  county,  held  in  the  month  of 
June,  1881  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  continually  in  attendance  during 
that  term  of  coxirt. 

A.  With  the  exception  of  during  his  charge  to  the  jury,  I  was  in  at- 
tendance all  the  time, — except,  perhaps,  tlie  time  I  was  absent  from  the 
term,  which  would  not  exceed  an  hour  altogether,  with  the  exception  of 
the  charge  to  the  jury. 

Q.     Altogether  during  the  whole  of  the  term  ? 

A.    The  three  weeks  term. 

Q.    W^hen  did  you  first  see  the  Judge  when  he  came  up  that  day  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  about  1  or  1:15  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    Where  was  that  ? 

A.    That  was  in  the  office  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange. 

Q.    The  hotel? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    The  Merchants'  Exchange  hotel? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  how  long  before  that,  the  train  had  come  in? 

A.  It  had  not  been  in  to  exceed  five  or  six  minutes,  I  heard  the 
train,  and  went  down  to  meet  him  there. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  when-  the  Judge  came  into  court  that  after- 
noon? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    This  time  when  you  saw  him  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  waa 
when  he  came  into  the  hotel  ? 
908 
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A.  He  was  in  the  hotel;  I  suppose  he  had  just  come  in;  he  couldnt 
have  been  in  long. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  the  time  when  you  saw  him 
come  into  the  hotel  and  when  you  saw  him  coming  into  court? 

A.     Not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  were  in  court  all  that  afternoon,  except  the 
time  that  he  charged  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.    Yes.  9 

Q.    The  second  day  what  portion  of  the  time  were  you  in  court? 

A.     I  think  I  was  there  the  whole  time. 

Q.    The  third  day  ? 

A.    Through  the  term. 

Q.    The  whole  time,  the  third  day  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether,  during  any  portion  of  that 
ternj,  and  more  particularly  during  the  first  two  days, — in  short  any 
portion  of  the  term, — the  judge  was  intoxicated? 

A.    He  was  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  difference  ia 
his  appearance,  his  language,  his  conduct  and  deportment  between  the 
first  two  days  of  that  term  and  the  latter  part  of  the  term  ? 

A.    There  was  not. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  difference  in  his  appearance, 
his  actions,  conduct  or  deportment,  between  this  particular  time, — more 
particularly  the  first  days  of  the  xerni. — and  what  that  conduct,  lan- 
guage, appearance  and  deportment,  has  been  on  other  occasions  wh  § 
you  have  seen  him  when  you  knew  he  was  perfectly  sober? 

A.  You  have  got  me  mixed  on  that  question;  now  I  will  ask  you  to 
have  it  repeated. 

Q.  Probably  the  question  was  mixed;  we  will  have  the  reporter  read 
it  in  order  that  you  may  answer  it  as  it  was  asked. 

A.     I  think  I  understand  it,  but  I  am  not  positive.  « 

[The  question  was  then  repeated  by  the  reporter.] 

A.     There  was  no  difference. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  afternoon,  or  the  second  day,  or  any  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  term,  there  was  any  incoherency  in  the  speech  of 
Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     It  was  plain  enough  for  me? 

Q.    Well,  did  you  observe  any  incoherency  at  all? 

A.  No,  sir. 
«  Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence — and  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact — by  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  Judge  Cox's  ruling  in  the  case 
of  Bradford  against  Bedbury,  was  evidence  to  the  witness  of  his  intoxi- 
cation at  the  time;  I  desire  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  were  one  of 
the  attorneys  in  the  case  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    Who  were  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff? 

A.     We  were  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  and  got  beat. 

Q.  Forbes  &  Seward  were  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff,  and  they 
were  beaten? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Who  were  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant? 

A.    Matthews  &  Andrews. 

Q.    Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  that  ruling  was;  you  were  there 
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in  court  and  tried  that  case;  explain  to  this  court  what  that  ruling  was 
about  and  what  the  ruling  was  ? 

A.    The  complaint  alleged  general  ownership  of  property. 

Q.     A  complaint  in  replevin  ? 

A.  A  complaint  in  replevin;  alleging  general  ownership  of  property. 
All  the  evidence  of  ownership  we  had  was  an  iron-clad  note,  sometimes 
called  a  niacjiine  note;  we  sought  to  introduce  that  in  evidence  and  it 
ivas  objected  to,  and  Judge  Cox  ruled  it  out.  If  he  had  allowed  it  to  go 
in,  I  should  certainly  have  thought  he  was  drunk. 

Q.     Well,  he  ruled  it  out  and  gave  his  reasons  for  it,  did  he  ? 

A.  He  said  something  about  an  iron-clad  note  not  tending  to  prove 
any  allegation  of  the  complaint. 

Q,  Now,  after  that  ruling  had  been  made,  what  were  the  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  ? 

A.  The  Judge  asked  me  if  we  had  any  more  evidence  to  offer,  and  I 
told  him  we  had  not,  and  he  ordered  judgment  for  the  defendant. 

Q.     That  was  the  first  afternoon  of  that  term  ? 

A.    That  was  the  first  afternoon,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  21st. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present 
during  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Main  against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter 
Railroad  Company? 

A.     Yes,  I  was. 

Q.     The  case  that  Mr.  Lind  tried  there?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  that  was  the  second  day  of  the 
term? 

A.    That  was  the  second  day  of  the  term. 

Q.     Were  you  present  when  the  Judge  non-suited  them  in  that  case  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  paid  any  particular  attention 
to  the  proceedings  in  that  case  ? 

A.     I  paid  particular  attention  for  reasons  I  can  give  you  if  you  wish. 

Q.     Well,* you  may  give  them. 

A.  Well,  we  had  been  spoken  to  on  that  case,  and  had  expressed  an 
opinion  that  they  had  no  case.  After  this  they  commenced  the  case,  and 
of  course  we  were  interested  to  see  whether  we  knew  anything  at  all  or 
not. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  were  present  when  the  Judge  made^a  non-suit 
in  the  case,  and  heard  him  give  his  reasons  for  it  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  the 
language  used  in  making  that  order,  or  in  giving  his  reasons  for  the  or;  ' 
der,  that  was  in  any  way  out  of  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.   "We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  can  go  tnrough  it  all,  if  you  wish  me  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  think  that  is  calling  for  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  was  out  of  the  way  or  not.  I  don't  think  that  is  legitimate 
evideilce. 

The  President  jpro  tern.    You  can  ask  what  his  appearance  was. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  am  now  asking  about  his  language.  The  witness 
Lind  was  allowed  to  testify  that  his  language,  in  making  the  order  in 
the  Main  case,  convinced  him  that  he  was  drunk. 

Mr,  Manager  Dunn.    W^asn't  that  upon  cross-examination? 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  believe  not, 
*     Mr.  Manager  Punn.    I  think  it  was. 
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Mr.  Abgtander.  It  may  have  been,  but  that  does  not  make  aaj 
difference. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  then,  you  must  not  say  he  was  allowed  to 
do  it.     Let  him  state  the  reasons  he  had  for  calling  him  intoxicated. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  Judge,  in  making  that  de- 
cision, made  any  reference  to,  or  dwelt  upon  the  liability  of  the  corpo- 
ration as  common  carriers  to  passengers  ? 

A.     Do  you  mean  laid  any  stress  upon  it? 

Q.    Yes? 

A.     No;  he  mentioned  it  and  spoke  of  it. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  in;  you  may  explain  to  the  Senate  what  that 
case  was  about,  and  what  remark  he  made,  as  near  as  you  can  recoUect  it 

A.  The  case  of, — Charles  W.  Main  was  appointed  administra- 
tor for  a  Norwegian — 

Mr  Manager  Dunn.  We  object,  that  case  is  in  writing  somewhere, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to   have  this  witness  state  the  case. 

Mr.  Arctander.  1  didn't  ask  this  witness  to  give  the  contents  of 
any  writing;  I  asked  him  to  state  what  it  was  about.  I  suppose  that  is 
perfectlv  proper.  If  I  had  asked  him  to  give  the  contents  of  the  com- 
plaint there  it  would  be  different, 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn  I  have  no  objection  to  his  stating  that  it  was  a 
replevin  action,  or  an  action  in  tort,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Well,  you  may  state,  Mr  Witness. 

The  Witness.  Charles  W.  Main  as  administrator  of  some  Norwe- 
gian, I  can't  remember  the  name  now,  brought  a  suit  against  the  Wino- 
na &  St.  Peter  railroad  company  to  recover  five  thousand  dollars  for 
damages  for  the  loss  of  his*life  and  for  damages  for  the  destruction  of  his 
team.  It  was  shown  upon  the  direct  examination,  that  is,  shown  upon 
the  cross-examination  of  the  plaintiffs  witness,  that  the  party  was  some 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  from  a  highway  and  was  in  fact 
a  trespasser  on  the  railroad. 

Q.     On  .the  railroad  track  where  he  had  been  struck? 

A.     Judge  Cox  spoke  of  the  liability  of  the  corporation — 

Q.  Before  you  go  any  further  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not 
it  had  come  out  in  cross-examination  what  the  condition  of  the  man 
was  before  he  left  town,  before  going  on  the  track  as  to  inebriety  ? 

A.    It  was  shown  he  was  intoxicated  before  he  left  Tracy,  or  Walnut 
Grove.     I  am  not  sure  but  his  condition  at  that  time  was  not  shown. 
,  Q.     Now,  after  that  evidence  came  in  what  was  the  Judge's  order? 

A.  Judge  Cox  spoke  of  the  liabilities  of  railroad  companies  as  com- 
mon carriere  as  contra-distinguished  from  their  liability  to  trespassers 
ahd  strangers;  he  spoke  of  them;  that  they  were  not  as  much  in  duty 
bound  to  protect  strangers  as  they  were  passengers,  and  toward  tres- 
passers they  had  still  less  duty. 

Q.    He  spoke  of  the  different  degrees  of  negligence? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  his  language,  in  giving  that 
decision,  was  coherent;  whether  it  was  given  in  a  legal  manner  as  legal 
opinions  and  decisions  are  given  ? 

A.     Well,  perhaps  I  am  not  a  judge, — it  was,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  anything  the  Judge  stated  at  the 
time  he  came  in  there,  was  entirely  irrelevant,  or  irrelevant  at  all  to  the 
issues  or  matters  that  came  before  him  there? 

A.    Not  that  I  could  see  at  all,  • 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox,  during  any 
portion  of  that  term,  swaggered  in  there,  in  his  walking  or  sitting? 

A.  Well,  what  might  be  a  swagger  to  some  men,  wouldn't  be  a  swag- 
ger to  Judge  Cox;  and  I  don't  know  that  I  could  say  that  it  was  not  a 
swagger;  but  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  Judge  CJox. 

Q.     It  was  Judge  Cox,  anyhow  ? 

A.  It  was  Judge  Cox,  natural.  For  instance,  I  could  point  you  to 
an  occasion  where  there  was  no  question  about  his  being  sober;  I  was 
arguing  the  law  points  in  a  case  to  him  and  he  swung  his  chair  com- 
pletely around,  his  back  to  me,  and  took  up  a  newspaper  and  paid  no 
more  attention  to  me  during  the  whole  case.  It  vexed  me  at  nrst,  but 
when  he  got  through  and  gave  his  charge  to  the  jury  it  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.     I  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

Q.  You  found  that  he  covered  all  the  points  that  you  asked  bim, 
when  he  was  reading  the  papers  ? 

A.  He  was  not  different  from  any  other  time  when  he  was  perfectly 
sober,  all  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  while  sitting  on  the  bench  during  this  term  of  court,  at  any 
time  during  the  three  days,  was  there  any  reeling  in  his  deportment  or 
behavior  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  during  any  of  the  first  part 
of  the  term  there  was  any  puffed  up  appearance  in  his  eyes  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  noticed. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  flushed  in  his  face,  or  that  his  face  waa 
more  puffed  up  after  coming  from  recess  than  it  was  at  any  other 
time  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  he  was  more  flushed  when  he  came  in  from  recess, 
I  dont  think  there  was  a  man  that  came  into  that  room  at  recess  during 
the  middle  portion  of  that  day  but  what  was  flushed. 

Q.    How  do  you  explain  that  ? 

A.  It  was  very  hot;  these  were  all  very  warm  days;  the  coining  up  a 
long  flight  of  stairs  would  naturally  flush  them;  I  doubt  if  there  was 
anyone  there  that  didn't  come  up  with  a  flushed  &ce,  but  it  was  not 
from  liquor. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  it  was  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  did  not  ex- 
pedite business  during  this  term,  or  any  portion  of  it  ? 

A.     He  most  certainl}^  did. 

Q.     Expedite  it  in  the  usual  manner  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  over  seventy  cases  tried  in  three  weeks, — not  all  of 
them  tried,  but  disposed  of. 

Q.  Wai  there  any  difference  in  his  manner  of  expediting  business  in 
the  first  three  days  of  the  term  from  what  there  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  term  ? 

A.  Not  after  the  first  day,  the  first  afternoon  there  was  not  much 
business  done. 

Q.    There  was  an  adjournment  taken  after  the  Bedbury  case  ? 

A.  There  was  an  adjournment  taken  some  time  after  that;  it  was 
about  5  o'clock  I  should  think. 

Q.     An  adjournment  taken  until  the  next  day  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q,     Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  that  adjournment  ? 

A,    I  do. 

Q.    What  was  it? 
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A.    Because  there  was  no  case  ready  for  trial. 

Q.     And  you  adjourned  next  morning  to  what  time  ? 

A.    7:30  or  8. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  recesses  iwere  more 
frequent  during  the  first  part  of  that  term  than  during  the  latter  part  ? 

A.  I  cannot  state,  Mr.  Arctander,  whether  they  were  more  frequent 
or  not.  I  could  state  this, — that  there  were  very  few  recesses  taken  at 
that  time,  but  what  were  taken  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  or  the 
clerk  of  the  court. 

Q.  Whenever  they  were  taken  they  were  taken  at  the  request  of  the 
attorneys  or  the  clerk  of  the  court  ? 

A.  Yes,  generally ;  there  might  have  been  one  or  two  exceptions,  when 
Judge  Cox  ordered  the  recess  on  his  own  account  or  on  account  of  the 
jury., 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  in  the  first  two  or  three 
days  usually  from  six  to  twelve  recesses  a  day  ? 

A.    There  were  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  recesses  there  were  the  first  after- 
noon? 

A.    Two. 

Q.    What  was  the  first  one  ? 

A.    The  first  one  was  for  the  Judge  to  go  and  get  his  dinner. 

Q.    The  second  recess  what  was  that  for  ? 

A.  To  take  some  fifty  or  more  naturalization  papers,  I  think  along 
about  3:45,  at  least  there  were  a  great  lAany  foreigners  naturalized  at 
that  term,  on  that  afternoon,  whether  fifty  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

Q.     And  then  they  finally  took  a  recess  until  the  next  morning  ? 

A.     I  meant  two  besides  the  final  adjournment. 

Q.  Then  there  were  the  two  that  you  have  mentioned,  and  then  a 
final  adjournment  over  to  the  next  day  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    Now,  the  next  day  how  many  recesses  were  there  taken  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  couldn't  state;  there  were  two  or  three  possibly. 

Q.    Any  more  than  that  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    The  third  day  was  there  any  difference  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    About  the  same  number  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  vou  to  state  how  this  Bradford  against  Bedbury  case 
happened  to  be  taken  up  the  first  afternoon. 

A.  Judge  Cox  came  in  after  he  had  his  dinner  and  stated  to  the  court 
or  the  parties  present  that  it  was  very  late  and  he  would  dispense  with 
the  preliminary  call,  that  he  would  go  on  with  the  call  of  the  cases,  and 
as  soon  as  he  found  any  case  where  both  parties  were  ready  for  trial  he 
should  call  a  jury. 

Q.    Then  he  went  on  and  charged  the  grand  jury  after  that? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Then  after  that  was  done  you  went  away  to  your  office  ? 

A.     I  was  not  there  during  the  charge  to.  the  grand  jury. 

Q.    You  came  back  when  they  were  charged,  or  about  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time  when  the  grand  jury  was  charged,  what  did  hQ 
do  then? 
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A.    After  the  grand  jury  was  charged  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  He  called  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  David  Bell;  no, 
after  the  recess — he  had  a  recess,  I  think,  after  he  charged  the  jury,  and 
after  the  naturalization  papers;  but  the  first  work  done  in  court  was  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  David  Bell. 

Q.    That  was  just  a  motion  in  that? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  that  had  been  done  he  came  to  a  case,  did  he,  this 
Bradford  against  Bedbury,  did  he  ? 

A,    Yes.  • 

Q.    When  he  called  that  case  what  was  stated  in  court? 

A.  He  asked  if  we  were  ready  for  trial;  we  told  him  yes;  he  asked 
Messrs.  Matthews  and  Andrews  if  they  were  ready;  they  said  they  were; 
he  said,  Mr.  Clerk,  call  a  jury. 

Q.  He  said  "Mr.  Clerk,  call  a  jury,"  and  went  on  and  empanneled  a 
jury  there  ? 

A.  Mr.  Matthews  then  got  up  and  said  he  didn't  suppose  they  would 
try  that  case  that  afternoon.  Judge  Cox  made  some  remark  about  his 
saying  he  was  ready,  and  he  said  "I  am  ready,  but  I  will  have  to  go  and 
send  for  my  client,"  and  he  turned  to  his  partner  and  told  him  to  go  for 
Mr.  Bedbury,  and  he  went  off  and  in  about  five  minutes  he  came  back 
and  we  proceeded  to  trial. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  Judge  Cox  whence  crossed  the  river,  Mr.  Seward? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  at  that  time  hold  any  official  position  in  the  village? 

A.     I  was  on  the  board,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  were  on  the  board  of  trustees  there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not,  at  this  time,  a  new  bridge  had  been 
built  across  the  Redwood  river? 

A.     It  was  being  built,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Had  it  been  built  so  that  it  was  in  use  at  that  time  ? 

A.    To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  had  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  conveniences  people  had  to  get  across 
the  river  at  that  time? 

A.  Prior  to  the  high  water  when  the  bridges  were  washed  out,  we 
had  a  bridge  direct  from  the  Merchant's  Exchange  over  to  the  railroad 
track,  and  then  on  to  the  Main  street,  which  street  the  Merchant's  Ex- 
change fronts,  there  was  a  bridge;  there  was  also  another  bridge  across 
the  Redwood  river  at  another  place,  perhaps  a  quarter  or  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  apart.  The  upper  bridge  was  broken  loose  during  the  high  water 
and  had  floated  down  and  had  struck  the  lower  bridge. 

Q.  The  upper  bridge  was  that  by  the  hotel  on  the  way  to  the  de- 
pot? 

A.  Yes;  where  foot  passengers  go;  it  had  been  arrested  by  the  lower 
bridge  and  there  had  formed  a  bridge  capable  of  transporting  wagons; 
that  was  the  only  way  of  crossing  the  Redwood  river  at  that  time  with 
a  team.  The  town  board  had  built,  or  some  one  at  their  request  had 
built  a  foot  bridge  across  the  Redwood  river  where  this  upper  bridge 
was. 

Q.    Near  by  the  Merchant's  Exchange? 

A.    Yes;  the  one  Judge  Weymouth  spoke  of. 

Q.    Well,  how  was  that;  describe  what  that  was  ? 
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A'.  That  was  built  of  just  a  few  plank  laying  down  across,  resting  on 
some  kind  of  studding,  I  don't  know  what;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  building  of  it;  it  was  just  a  temporary  concern  made  of  plank  laid 
lengthwise. 

Q.     How  wide  was  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  exceeded  eighteen  inches;  I  think'  in  some  places 
it  was  a  foot  wide. 

Q.    These  planks  were  laid  on  horses,  or  something,  in  the  river? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  did  you  get  at  it  from  the  banks  ? 

A.  From  the  banks  they  had  to  go  down  steps  made  in  the  earth, 
perhaps  five  feet,  four  steps  down  in,  so  as  to  get  on  these  planks. 

Q.    Were  those  planks  laid  loosely  across  there  or  were  they  fastened  ? 

A.  They  might  have  been  fastened  in  some  way;  they  were  not  firm- 
ly secured  at  all. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Seward,  whether  or  not,  in  your  opin- 
ion, a  man  walking  across  that  bridge  and  being  so  drunk  that  he  would 
stagger,  could  have  walked  over  there,  carrying  a  heavy  burden,  across 
these  stringers  without  falling  in  the  river  ? 

A.     I  would  hate  to  express  an  opinion,  for  I  never  saw  anyone  do  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  there  when  the  Judge  came  up  in  the 
court  first;  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  at  the  time  the  Judge 
went  up  on  the  stage  he  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  up  there. 

A.  I  couldn't  state  one  way 'or  the  other;  I  don't  think  I  saw  him 
going  up. 

Q.     You  don't  think  you  saw  him  going  up  on  the  stage  ? 

A.    That  is,  not  to  remember  it  now. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge,  in  coming  from 
the  court  room  or  going  on  the  stage,  reeled  or  staggered  in  anyway. 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  Judge,  when  he  came  upon  the  bench 
there,  cuffed  the  leaves  of  the  statute  book  forward  and  back,  as  if 
searching  for  something  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  look  for. 

A.  If  you  change  the  word  "cuff"  to  passing  the  leaves  backward 
and  forward,  I  should  say  he  did;  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
word  "cuff." 

Q.    Passing  the  leaves  forward  and  back? 

A.     I  should  think  he  searched  there  for  several' minutes. 

Q.     Was  there  anything  unusual  in  his  behavior  at  that  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  understood  the  witness  to  say,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  that  he  didn't  hear  the  charge  to  the  grand  lury. 

Mr.  Arctander.  This  was  not  when  be  charged  the  grand  jury,  but 
before. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     (To  the  witness.)    Am  I  mistaken  in  that? 

The  Witness.     I  didn't  hear  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Arctander.  This  is  not  with  reference  to  the  charge  to  the 
grand  jury;  it  was  before,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Drew  was  directed 
to  that. 

The  Witness.  The  grand  jury  was  not  charged  for  some  time  after 
that. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  if  he  acted  as  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in 
finding  what  he  wanted  there  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  say  that;  it  is  a  very  difficult  etatctte  to  find  unkss 
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you  are  very  well  posted  on  just  what  you  want.     I  didn't  notice  any- 
thing in  his  manner. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in 
Judge  Cox's  appearance  at  that  time  which  would  indicate  or  make  you 
to  think  that  he  would  break  down,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  any 
further? 

A.     No,  sir;  there  was  not. 

Q.  Now,  after  recess;  you  went  there,  but  went  out  after  the  grand 
jury  was  charged  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  difference  in  his  condi- 
tion when  he  firet  went  in,  and  when  he  came  back  after  that  session  ? 

A.     Not  perceptible  to  me. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  on  that  afternoon  at  any 
time  the  Judge's  eyes  were  closed,  or  that  he  was  in  a  stupor  for  a  mo- 
ment, at  any  time  ? 

A.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  saw  nothing  of  that  kind;  I  couldn't  say 
that  he  was  not. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  his  head  settled  down  between  his  shoulders, 
so  that  he  was  sagging? 

A.     Not  to  my  knowledge  anyway. 

Q.  What  time  of  day,  if  at  any  time,  would  these  windows  up  there 
trouble  you  during  the  first  part  of  the  term  ? 

A.  The  windows  troubled  us  until  the  ^aiddle  of  the  afternoon,  but 
the  only  way  that  I  can  account  for  it  is  that  the  sun  was  up  about 
noon,— I  can't  account  for  it  by  the  buildings  across  the  street,  but  the 
buildings  faced  northeast,  and  they  were  large  windows,  perhaps  not  as 
large  as  these,  in  the  front  part  of  the  building. 

y.     Well,  what  was  the  result  of  it  in  the  room  ? 

A.  It  made  it  almost  impossible  to  see  from  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing where  the  stage  was,  from  where  court  was  being  held,  to  the  front 
part  of  the  building  where  the  witnesses,  bailiffs,  and  other  men  that 
were  frequently  wanted — 

Q.    The  matter  was  afterwards  changed,  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  changed  and  the  court  was  held  in  the  front  part  of  the 
building,  and  the  audience  and  spectators  were  placed  in  the  front  part. 

Q.     Two  or  three  changes  were  made  there,  were  they  not  ? 

A.  Two  changes  were  made,  I  think  the  second  day  from  the  plat- 
form, the  stage,  where  Judge  Cox  and  the  clerk  had  their  desks  down  on 
to  the  floor  where  the  jury  and  the  attorneys  were.  Then  Friday,  I, 
think,  the  fourth  day,  he  changed  back  to  the  front  part  of  the  room. 

Q.  So  that  the  Judge  sat  just  the  opposite  way  from  what  he  had 
been  during  the  first  part  of  the  term  and  turned  his  back  to  the 
windows? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  ^vill  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Seward,  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  derangement  of  the  Judge's  mental  faculties  during  any  portion 
of  "that  term;  I  mean  so  that  he  couldn't  perceive  a  point  as  quickly  as 
otherwise. 

A.  He  certainly  could  and  did  perceive  all  the  points  that  were 
necessary  to  carry  on  that  court  in  a  successful  manner,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

Q.    Was  there  any  difference  from  what  it  had  been  at  other  times. 
209 
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A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  This  same  Bradford  against  Bedbury  case  that  "you  tried  some 
months  before  came  up  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  did  it  not  ? 

A.     It  did  not. 

Q.     No,  for  a  settlement  of  the  case,  I  mean? 

A.     I  say  I  did  not;  my  partner  thought  there  was  a  point  in  it. 

Q.     But  you  were  there  ? 

A.  I  was  there,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ;  I  considered  that  the 
only  chance  was  to  commence  again,  to  make  a  complaint  in  the  right 
way,  and  go  ahead. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  your  partner  made  an  attempt  to  get  the 
case  settled  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  Judge  Cox  called  your  attention  to  any- 
thing that  had  happened  on  the  trial  ? 

A.  Judge  Cox  called  Mr.  Forbes'  attention  to  an  omission  in  the 
proposed  case,  which  left  out  his  asking  me  whether  we  had  any  more 
evidence,  and  our  answer. 

Q.     He  recalled  that  to  Mr.  Forbes  about  two  months  afterwards  ? 

A.     Well,  it  was  in  the  special  term  in  August. 

Q.     Your  special  terms  were  held  rather  late? 

A.  Some  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  and  some  the  first.  It  was 
the  Thui*sday  before  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  Mr.  Seward,  that  you  were  present  during  all 
that  term  except  about  an  hour  or  so.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether 
or  not  at  any  time  you  heard  Judge  Cox  say,  upon  a  motion  or  some 
matters  being  raised  in  court,  "  Mr.  Gale,  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
thing  as  that  before?" 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge's  eyes  during  the 
first  part  of  that  term  were  dull  or  inexpressive? 

A.     Not  that  I  noticed. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  recess  was  taken  the  first  day  after  the  Judge 
got  dinner.  State,  Mr.  Seward,  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  was  during 
this  recess  in  your  office,  the  oHice  of  Forbes  &  Seward,  at  all. 

A.     What  recess  do  you  speak  of? 

Q.     The  recess  that  was  taken  after  dinner  the  first  day. 

A.  My  attention  had  not  been  called  to  that  until  very  recently;  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  he  was  not. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  There  was  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  attorneys  the 
first  two  or  three  days  as  to  whether  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  or  not? 

A.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.     Don't  vou  know  whether  he  was? 

A.     No,  I  don't. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  bar  called  to  consider 
that  question  ? 

A.  There  was  no  meeting  of  the  bar  called  to  consider  his  condition 
at  that  term  of  court. 

Q.    What  was  that  meeting  called  for  ? 
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A.     The  meeting  of  the  bar  was  called  to  consider  some  resolutions. 

Q.     Weren't  those  resolutions  connected  with  his  condition  ? 

A.  The  resolutions  I  believe  did  not  specify  any  time  or  place,  except 
on  or  off  the  bench ;  didn't  refer  to  drunkenness  any  more  that  to  in- 
tegrity. 

Q.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  intoxicated  or  other- 
wise was^iot  suggested  at  that  meeting? 

A.     I  didn't  say  so,  I  presume  it  was. 

Q.     Wasn't  that  a  question  considered  there? 

A.     Not  his  condition  at  that  time. 

Q.     Not  at  that  term  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     And  you  wish  to  say  that  question  was  not  considered? 

A.     I  say  that  was  not  the  question  at  that  bar  meeting. 

Q.     Was  not  that  considered  there? 

A.  It  might  have  been  by  some;  I  would  not  say  that  it  was  not, 
but  I  say  that  was  not  the  question  under  consideration. 

Q.     What  is  the  question  ? 

A.  The  question  was  whether  the  grand  jury  had  any  right  to  pre- 
sent any  resolutions  to  the  Judge,  censuring  him  for  his  conduct. 

Q.  What  was  the  question, — whether  the  grand  jury  had  stepped  out 
of  the  line  of  their  duty  or  not  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     That  was  the  only  question  ? 

A/  That  was  the  question,  and  that  is  the  way  it  was  decided  ;  of 
course  his  condition  of  intoxication  both  in  the  past  and  the  present  was 
brought  up  there;  his  record  from  the  time  that  he  first  was  elected,  and 
perhaps  before  that,  was  brought  up  there. 

Q.     It  was  all  talked  there  among  the  lawyers  there  at  that  time? 

A.     Well,  it  was  tiilked  over  some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  were  present  at  that  meeting? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.     Can  you  state  who  were  present  besides  yourself? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Mr.  Allen  was  with  him  ? 

A.  I  think  that  was  the  name;  I  won't  be  positive.  You  are  speak- 
ing now  of  the  meeting  of  the  bar  at  the  banking  house  in  the  forenoon 
of  Thursday,  and  the  bar  meeting  on  that  evening  ? 

Q.  Yes,  the  meeting  called  by  Judge  Cox  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

A.  Judge  Cox  requested  the  bar  to  meet  him  at  his  rooms  at  the 
Bagl^y  House. 

(i.  And  he  said  at  the  time  he  called  the  meeting,  that  if  those 
things  were  so,  he  was  not  fit  to  be  on  the  bench  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  He  gave  no  intimation  of  what  was  coming;  he  simply  requested 
the  members  of  the  bar  to  meet  him  at  his  rooms  at  the  Baglev  House 
— M.  E.  Matthews,  C.  W.  Andrews,  A.  C.  Forbes,  E.  S.  Jewitt,  E.  A. 
Gove,  Charles  Butts,  Charles  W.  Ma?n,  Frank  L.  Randal,  Robert  W. 
Coleman,  H.  C.  Grass,  A.  G.  Chapman,  John  Lind,  Judge  Weymouth, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Kingsley;  I  think  that  was  about  all. 

'Q.    Whwe  waa  Mr.  Kiftgsley  from? 
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A,  He  was  on  a  visit  to  his  parents;  they  lived  in  Marshall,  and  he 
resides  in  Fillmore  county  somewhere. 

Q.     Is  he  an  attorney  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Powers.     Chatfield  ?  ' 

A.     Chatfield,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  at  that  meeting,  in  the  presence  of  those  gentlemen, 
some  or  all  of  them,  state  "we  must  not  go  back  on  Judge  Cox  because 
h  e  was  drunk,  because  we  have  been  drunk  ourselves,"  or  words  to  that 
effect? 

A.  I  know  what  you  mean,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state  the  conver- 
sation. 

Q.    Did  you  say  that? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Then  you  may  say  what  you  did  state. 

A.  It  was  Thursday  evening;  I  askeJ  one  of  the  opposition — ^the  op- 
position in  that  case  was  this  :  the  si  le  that  I  was  on  was  in  favor  of  and 
worked  to  bring  in  a  resolutitm  deciding,  or  claiming  or  saying  that  we 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  the  jury  overstepped  their 
bounds,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  while  on  the  other  side 
were  parties  desirous  of  havin:;  it  investigate. I;  that  is  all  the  difference; 
some  wished  to  have  it  invostigite  I,  while  we  claimed  we  had  nothing 
to  investigate,  and  our  desire  was  to  get  it  so  unanimous  that  they 
would  all  join.  I  asked  one  of  the  members  of  the  opposition,  sjiys  I  : 
"have  you  never  been  on  a  drunk  with  JuJga  Cox?"  an  1  I  guess  I  men- 
tioned at  the  time  that  I  had.  Says  he  "yes,"  but  says  he,  "if  the  grand 
jury  pass  a  resolution  censuring  me,  I  should  get  away."  "Well,"  says 
I,  "if  they  had  passed  a  reiolution  censuring  you,  we  would  all  stand 
by  you,  and  now  we  want  you  to  come  round  and  stand  by  Judge 
Cox." 

Q.     And  you  wanted  them  tocome  round  and  stand  by  Judge  Cox? 

A.     Yes.     To  decline  to  investigate  any  such  charges. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  to  liim,  "Now  we  want  you  to  come  round  and 
stand  by  Judge  Cox"  declining  to  investigate? 

Q.     I  didn't  say  "declining  to  investigate." 

A,  "Stand  by  Judge  Cox  ?"  you  put  in.  Now  "declining  to  investi- 
gate;" that  is  not  what  you  told  them  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  the  resolutions  offered  told  him  what  we  wanted. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  Mr.  Seward,  on  or  about  the  22nd  day  of  June, 
1881,  at  the  Lyon  county  bank  at  Marshall,  in  the  presence  of  J.  K. 
Hull,  S.  T.  Howe,  H.  M.  Burchard  and  M.  Sullivan,  state  that  if  the 
grand  jurors  of  Lincoln  county  did  their  duty  they  would  indict  E.  M. 
Mahoney  for  selling  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard, — ^to  wit,  E.  St.  Jul- 
ien  Cox,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that,  at  that  time,  or  at  any  time  about  the  21st 
of  June  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that  because  it  is  not  a  proper  subject 
for  impeachment.  It  is  not  material  for  any  purpose  whatever,  whether 
or  not  Judge  Cox  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  does  not  enter  into  the 
testimony  of  this  witness  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  sober  or  drunk  at 
a  particular  time;  anything  that  he  might  have  said  as  to  Judge  Cox,  or 
hiB  opinion  as  to  whether  Judge  Cox  was  an  habitual  drunkard  or  not 
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should  not  enter  into  this  case  at  all.  I  see  very  well  what  the  object  is. 
The  managers  liave  once  been  refused  permission  to  show  what  Judge 
Cox's  habits  were  as  to  drunke  less.  The  Senate  rig  .tiously  sat  down 
upon  it,  and  did  so  upon  the  strength  of  the  authorities;  now  I  say  this 
is  another  attempt  to  sneak  this  matter  in,  certainly  it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  great  dignity  of  the  State  to  resort  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  of 
police  court  practices.  No  lawyer  with  any  sense  of  honor  about  him 
will  claim  or  maintain  for  a  moment  that  it  would  be  a  proper  cross-ex- 
amination of  this  witness,  or  material  to  his  testimony,  to  inquire  whether 
or  ni>t  he  had  said  Judge  Cox  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  that  such  a 
man  ought  to  be  indicted  for  selling  liquor  to  Wm  as  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard, because  whether  he  said  it  or  not  would  m'ik'3  no  differenc?;  it  would 
not  be  material  to  his  testimony,  it  could  not  affect  his  testimony,  as  to 
whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  or  sober  at  this  particular  time. 
Now,  the  rule,  sofar  as  I  understand  it,  with  reference  to  impeachment 
is,  that  you  cannot  impeach  a. party  or  lay  a  foundation,  except  upon  a 
matter  that  is  material  to  the  issue,  an  I  to  th3  t3.5biin  )ny  of  tha  witness. 

It  is  not  material  to  any  isiue  upon  which  this  witness  has  been  called, 
whether  Juds^e  Cox  was  a  drunkard  or  not.  Toe  only  question  is,  w:is 
Judge  Cox  drunk  or  sober  at  this  timo;  anrl  ii'  this  witn'^ss  had  noi 
stated  at  the  same  time  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  at  that  time,  it 
would  be  perfectly  proper  as  laying  a  foumlation  for  impeachment  to 
show  that  he  said  so.  If  he  had  said  anything  of  the  kind  it  would  be 
material  and  pertinent  to  the  issue  upon  which  this  witness  is  testifying, 
but  this  matter  is  not.  I  do  not  make  this  objection  because  I  am 
afraid  of  this  testimony,  because  the  witness  has  already  said  that  he 
did- not  so  state;  but  I  do  it  to  purge  the  record  of  this,  as  I  think,  low- 
handed  attempt  to  get  in  what  is  not  proper,  what  cannot  properly,  and 
in  a  decent  manner, in  a  suit,  tried  as  lawyers  ouglit  to  try  one,  come  in; 
and  save  us  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sitting  here  to  listen  to  four  or 
five  witnesses  who  would  have  to  be  called  down  to  rebut  something 
that  is  entirely  immaterial.  I  think  the  time  to  object  to  it  is  here,  and 
I  object  to  any  further  testimony.  I  object  to  the  question  now  put  and 
move  to  strike  out  the  question  and  answer  right  before  where  the 
answep  came  too  hurriedly  for  me  to  object,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  I  don't  think  the  managers  will,  upon  second 
thought,  claim  that  it  is  proper. 

The  President  pro  teni.  I  desire  to  submit  that  question  to  the 
Senate,  as  to  whether  the  objection  shall  be  sustained  or  not. 

Mr.  Manfiger  Ditnn.  The  only  reason,  may  it  please  the  Court,  that  I 
think  this  is  pertinent  is  because  it  is  in  evidence  here  that  Mahoney  is 
a  man  that  sold  liquor  there  at  that  term  of  court,  and  that  Judge  Cox 
had  been  seen  going  in  and  out  of  that  saloon  and  had  purchased  liquor 
there.  Son)e  of  the  witnesses  for  the  State — I  cannot  recollect  the  names 
of  them  now — have  testified  to  such  a  state  of  tacts.  Now,  this  witness 
is  brought  on  the  stand  to  prove  that  at  this  term  of  court  the  Judge 
was  perfectly  sober.  I  simply  call  his  attention  to  this  matter  in  this — 
1  won't  say  to  impeach  him,  for  I  don't  care  much  about  impeaching 
his  evidence, — but  it  is  called  to  his  attention  particularly  so  that  he 
may  refresh  his  memory  and  see  whether  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly 
sober,  for  I  propose  to  follow  it  up  by  other  questions;  and  so  I  asked  it 
in  the  first  instance;  and  so  it  might  be  called  an  impeaching  questioa. 
As  to  the  habitual  drunkard  part  of  it,  I  can't  conceive  that  the  oppos- 
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ing  counsel  is  correct  if  he  thinks  I  am  intending,  by  this  question,  to 
prove  that  Ju(ig§  Cox  is  an  habitual  drunkard.  I  do  not  intend  to  prove 
it  by  this  question,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  proper  to  do  so,  but  I  do 
think  it  is  proper,  taken  in  connection  with  the  evidence  that  has  gone 
before  it,  that  at  this  very  time  that  the  witness  has  testified  that  the 
Judge  was  sober, — at  this  term  of  court,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  discussing  that  it  was  on  the  21st  of  June,  Lyon  county,— just 
about  the  very  term  of  court,  that  he  was  discussing  the  matter  before 
these  gentlemen,  and  stated  that  if"  the  grand  jury  that  he  has  testified 
brought  in  certain  resolutions,  did  their  whole  duty  they  would  indict 
one  Mahoney  for  selling  liquor  to  Judge  Cox  who  was  an  habitual 
drunkard.     I  don't  wish  to  take  up  time  with  it,  however. 

Mr.  Artcander.     When  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  21st  day  of  June,  1881,  and  during  the 
term  of  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  the  remark  is  said  to  have  been  made  on  the  second  day  of  the 
term,  about  which  this  witness  has  been  testifying. 

The  Presdent  pro  tem.  The  roll  ^ill  be  called  by  the  secretary  on 
this  question.  Those  in  favor  of  overruling  tho  objection  will  say  aye; 
those  opposed  no. 

Upon  the  call  of  the  roll  it  was  discovered  that  a  quorum  was  not  pres- 
ent. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  move  a  call  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  insist  upon  a  call  of  the  Senate  because  I  believe  it  is  the  intention 
to  hold  an  evening  session,  and  we  cannot  do  that  without  a  quorum. 

Senator  Howard.  I  did  not  understand  that  question  aright,  and 
should  like  to  have  it  repeated. 

The  Clerk.     There  is  not  a  quorum  present,  senator. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  will  state  to  Senator  Howard  what  the 
question  is. 

Senator  Howard.  I  did  not  understand  it,  anJ  would  like  to  have  it 
stated  again. 

The  President  pro  tem,  Mr.  Manager  Dunn  asked  the  witness  wheth- 
er or  not  he  used  certain  language.  Mr.  Arctander  objects  to  it ;  and 
this  is  upon  the  question  whether  the  objection  shall  be  sustained. 
Those  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  question  will  say  aye,  and  those  opposed 
no. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  am  going  to  move  an  adjournment,  and  I  do  it 
upon  the  ground,  after  consultation  with  the  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
that  if  an  evening  session  is  held  and  witnesses  examined  he  will  have 
none  present  with  which  to  ][)roceed  to-morrow  forenoon,  and  upon  that 
ground  I  move  an  adjournment  to  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  Senate  now  stands  adjourned  till  to- 
morrow morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  22, 1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  ;)ro  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Case,  Castle,  Clement,  Gilfillan  C. 
D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B., 
McCormick,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice, 
Shalleen,  Tiffany,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  O.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L. 
W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Are  there  any  resolutious  or  motions  before 
proceeding  to  the  regular  order  of  business?  If  not,  the  counsel  may 
proceed. 

VIRGIL  SEWARD 

Then  took  the  witness  stand  for  further  examination. 

The  President  pro  teiii.  (To  Mr.  Arctander.)  Do  you  wish  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  which  was  under  consideration  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journed ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  question 
as  to  what  the  question  was  at  the  time;  but  I  suppose  that,  as  there  are 
Senators  present  now  who  were  not  present  last  night,  it  would  be  proper 
for  us  to  explain  our  objections  to  the  question  and  our  reasons  for  the 
motion  to  strike  out  what  had  already  gone  before,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
understanding  that  the  matter  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  I  ask 
leave  of  the  President  so  to  do. 

Mr.  Seward,  this  witness,  was  called  upon  article  15,  to  testify  as  to 
the  question  of  ihe  sobriety  or  the  inebriety  of  Judge  Cox  at  a  particu- 
lar time,  namely,  at  the  general  term  of  the  district  court  held  in  Lyon 
county,  in  the  month  of  June,  1881.  That  was  all  that  was  brought  out 
upon  the  direct  examination — that  is,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Judge 
was  intoxicated  during  any  portion  of  the  term.  Upon  the  cross-exam- 
ination the  honorable  manager  (Mr.  Dunn)  asked  him  the  question 
whether  or  not  he  had  not  stated,  on  or  about  the  22d  of  June,  to  certain 
persons,  at  the  Lyon  County  Bank,  in  Marshall,  that  if  the  grand  jury 
of  that  county  had  done  their  full  duty  they  would  have  indicted  one 
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Mahoney  for  selling  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard,  to-wit,  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox. 

The  answer  of  the  witness  came  immediately,  and  it  was  no;  that  he 
did  not  use  that  language.  Then  the  question  was  followed  up  with  a 
further  one  as  to  whether  or  not  he  did  not  at  that  time,  or  about  that 
time,  state  to  these  men,  or  gome  of  them,  those  words,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  I  then  interposed  the  objection,  and  coupled  with  it  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  former  question  and  answer.  Now,  my  reason  for  moving 
to  strike  out  was  that  it  was  not  proper  cross-examination.  I  claimed 
that  the  cross-examination  should  not  go  outside  of  the  scope  of  the 
direct  examination,  and  his  direct  examination  was  simply  as  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  during  that 
term  in  court,  and  not  as  to  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  was  an  habitual 
drunkard.  It  was  not  pertinent  to  any  testimony  which  had  been  given 
by  the  witness,  nor  pertinent  to  the  issue  in  the  case.  If  the  witness 
had  stated  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  at  that  time,  it.would  have  been 
perfectly  proper,  but  this  matter  was  irrelevant  to  the  issue. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  and  as  I  reiterate  now,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion shows  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it,  but  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  if  this  testimony  is  allowed  to  go  in,  it 
opens  the  door  for  the  prosecution  to  bring  in  five  or  six,  or  perhaps  a 
dozen  men  to  testify  whether  this  witness  stated  anything  of  the  kind  or 
not. 

This  is  immaterial  to  the  issue,  and  immaterial  upon  his  testimony, 
because  it  is  not  proper  to  im])each  him  upon  it;  for  it  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  statements  he  makes  here  in  court,  as  to  Judge  Cox  not 
being  intoxicated  during  any  portion  of  the  term. 

If  this  is  a  court  it  is  to  be  guided  by  the  rules  which  govern  courts, 
and  it  is  a  well  estiiblished  rule  that  you  can  not  cross-examine  upon 
any  matter  that  has  not  arisen  in  the  direct-examination,  unless  to  show 
statements  which  are  contradictory  to  the  statements  made  in  the  direct 
testimony,  and  unless  you  want  to  show  the  feelings  of  a  witness,  it 
would  not  be  jjroper  for  the  managers  to  cross-examine  this  witness  and 
ask  this  question  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  his  feeling  is  in  their 
favor,  and  they  could  not  show  that  he  is  hostile  to  them ,  and  friendly 
to  this  respondent,  because  the  language  which  they  seek  to  draw  out 
would  not  indicate  a  spirit  of  friendliness  towards  this  respondent  if  he 
had  used  it.  I  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  juoper  cross- 
examination;  I  say  it  is  not  proper  as  a  matter  of  impeachment,  and  I 
say  that  it  is  not  pertinent  to  the  matter  concerning  which  this  witness 
has  testified.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  it  were  an  underhanded  attempt 
to  bring  in  what  the  Senate  luis  refuscvl  to  allow  the  managers  to  show 
by  certain  witnesses — as  to  whether  or  not  the  respondent  wjis  an  habit- 
ual drunkard.  The  Senate  held,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  that  they 
could  not  show  habitual  drunkenness  in  the  way  proposed,  but  that 
they  must  show  it  by  specific  instances. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight  that  this  is  improper. 
I  protest  against  it,  not  because  I  am  afraid  of  the  consequences,  but  be- 
cause it  is  proper  that  the  matter  should  be  eliminated  from  the  record, 
— because  it  is  right  that  an  invitation  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
managers  to  bring  in  eight  or  ten  men  and  have  them  sworn,  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  and  at  a  large  expense  to  the  State  to  show  matters 
which  would  have  no  use^'ul  eliect  in  the  case. 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  ,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  did  not  expect 
that  this  matter  woulJl  provoke  any  argument  this  morning.  It  was 
argued  at  some  length  last  evening. 

The  most  of  the  senator^*  that  were  here  then  are  here  now;  a  vote  was 
taken  upon  it  but  it  lacked  one  or  two  of  a  quorum.  I  deem  this  ques- 
tion admissable  and  proper  upon  the  cross-examination  for  these  reas* 
sons:  This  witness'  testimony  is  directed  almost  entirely,  it  might  be 
said,  to  showing  or  tending  to  show  that  the  respondent  was  entirely, 
sober  during  the  term  of  court  at  Marshall,  in  Lyon  county.  That  has 
been  the  gist  of  his  testimony,  so  far.  Now,  upon  the  cross-examina- 
ti(in  we  endeavored  to  show  by  this  witness,  if  it  is  possible,  that  he 
made  certain  statements  at  the  time  of  this  session  of  the  court  at  Mar- 
shall that  would  be  entirely  contradictory  to  his  present  expressed  opin- 
ion. We  have  endeavored  to  show  it  by  asking  a  certain  question,  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  did  not  at  a  certain  time,  during  the  session  of  that, 
court, — at  a  time  when  the  iudge  here  was  being  talked  about  by  the 
grand  jury  and  by  others,  as  having  been  intoxicated  at  the  time, — th^t 
he  did  at  that  very  time  express  an  opinion,  that  if  the  grand  jury  had 
done  their  whole  duty,  they  would  have  indicted  a  certain  party  who, 
it  is  in  testimony  by  other  witnesses,  was  the  keeper  of  a  saloon  in  that 
town,  for  selling  whisky  to  this  respondent. 

Now,  if  the  question  stopped  right  there  it  would  be  admissable;  the 
only  portion  of  the  question  to  which  the  counsel  for  the  respondent 
seems  to  object,  is  that  in  relation  to  selling  liquor  to  £.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  because  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  is  an  habitual  drunkard;  and  it  is  upon 
that  narrow  issue  that  the  counsel  makes  the  a.rgument  here  this  morn- 
ing,— merely  because  it  may,  by  some  possibility,  induce  some  senator 
to  believe  that  the  witness  is  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  respondent 
was  an  habitual  drunkard.  But  that  is  not  the  gist  of  the  question. 
The  gist  of  the  question  is  to  show  that  this  witness  knew -at  the  time 
that  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  was  purchasing  whisky  in  that  town  from  this 
man  Mahoney,  who  it  is  in  testimony  here  kept  a  saloon. 

If  the  witness  changes  his  opinion^  upon  that  point;  if  he  was  charg- 
ing the  grand  jury  with  not  having  gone  far  enough  when  they  brought 
in  their  resolutions  condemning  the  actions  of  Judge  Cox;  if  in  his 
opinion  they  had  not  gone  far  enough,  but  if  they  had  done  their  whole 
dnty  they  would  have  indicted  the  saloon  keeper,  for  selling  whiskey  to 
the  Judge,  it  strikes  me  it  might  aid  the  Senate  in  forming  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  opinion  of  the  witness  on  the  main  issue.  Upon  that 
ground  we  consider  this  testimony  entirely  admisable,  if  upon  no 
other. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  simply  to  state  this;  if  this 
question  was  put  to  the  witness  as  to  whether  or  not  he  did  not  know 
Judge  Cox  had  been  purchasing  whisky  of  Mahoney  at  this  time,or  drink- 
ing whisky  during  this  term,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  proper  question 
upon  cross-examination;  and  I  should  not  object  to  it;  but  in  the  first  in- 
stance, even  that  does  not  prove  that  the  witness  stated  faLjely,  or  stated 
what  was  not  true,  when  he  stated  that  Judge  Cox  was  not  intoxicated 
dtiriag  that,  term,  because  he  might  buy  whisky  at  certain  times  and 
still  not  be  intoxicated  at  all  in  court.  But  if  that  question  had  been 
asked,  I  should  not  have  objected  to  it,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Senate 
heretofore.  This  question  does  not  call  for  anything  of  that  kind  ;  it 
calls  for  a  atatement  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  said  so  and  so  withr 
out  thiir  first  having  asked  him,  whether  he  had  seen  him  buy  any 
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liquor  at  Mahoney's  or  any  other  place.  Besides  that,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the"  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  question  does  not  include 
anything  as  to  this  drunk;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  drunk  . 

Suppose  it  is  takea  for  granted  that  Mr.  Seward  made  such  a  state- 
ment, what  bearing  would  it  have  on  this  case?  Would  the  statement, 
if  he  made  it,  that  the  man  ought  to  be  indicted  for  selling  liquor  to 
Judge  Cox,  he  being  an  habitual  drunkard,  show  even  by  inference,  that 
the  whisky  had  been  sold  at  that  term  of  court?  Would  it  show 
even  by  inference  that  it  had  been  sold  at  the  term  before  that  ?  Not 
at  all ;  it  is  a  general  question.  It  may  have  been  in  court  time,  or 
out  of  court  time,  or  at  any  time.  My  objection  to  fhis  is  that  it  is  imma- 
terial, it  does  not  prove  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  this  time, 
nor  does  it  tend  to  disprove  the  statement  of  the  witness  upon  the  di- 
rect examination  in  the  least;  nor  is  it  contradictory  of  the  statement 
that  Judge  Cox  was  sober  at  this  term,  and  was  not  intoxicated, — be- 
cause I  apprehend  a  man  may  be  even  an  habitual  drunkard  and  still 
be  sober  occasionally.  It  does  not  prove  anything  at  all.  Take  th^ 
whole  question,  as  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and  still  it 
does  not  amount  to  anvthing. 

Senator  Castle.  Was  this  witness  on  the  direct  examination  asked 
any  questions  concerning  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Judge  was 
an  habitual  drunkard  ? 

Mr.  Arcpander.  Not  one  word,  sir;  nor  was  there  one  word  as  to 
whether  the  Judge  was  drunk  or  not. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  question  will  be  upon  the  sustaining  of 
the  objection.     The  roll  will  now  be  called. 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  is  it  necessary  to  call'  the  roll  upon 
that  question  ? 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  think  it  is.  Upon  the  roll  being  called 
those  that  iavor  sustaining  the  objection  will  answer  aye,  as  their 
names  are  called,  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  sustaining  the  objec- 
tion will  say  no — 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  of  course  know  the  ground 
on  which   Senators  can  vote  no  on  this  objection. 

The  President  jwo  tern.  I  don't  think  it  is  in  order  to  debate  the 
question. 

Senator  Castle.  I  am  not  debating,  I  have  a  right  to  make  a  state- 
ment I  suppose  at  any  time.  There  is  no  question  it  seems  to  me  ac- 
cording to  all  well-settled  rules,  that  a  question  cannot  be  asked  a  wit- 
ness concerning  a  matter  which  has  not  been  brought  out  upon  the  direct 
examination  and  is  immaterial  to  the  subject  that  his  direct  examina- 
tion was  pointed  at.  You  might  as.  well  ask  this  witness  if  he  had  not 
stated  that  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Dakota  ought  to  have  indict- 
ed the  Judge  for  habitual  drunkenness;  it  would  be  just  as  material. 
Of  course  the  importance  of  this  is  only  manifest  here  with  reference  to 
the  precedents  establibhed. 

The  clerk  then  called  the  roll. 
;    The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  7,  and  nays  17,  as  follows: 

Thosfe  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Castle,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Johnson  A.  M., 
Perkins  and  Powers. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Case,  Clement,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  P.  I.,  John- 
son R.  B.,  McCormick,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Morrison,  Rice,  Shalleen, 
Tifiany,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 
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The  President  pro  tern.  The  vote  being  upon  the  question  there  were 
yeas  seven,  and  nays  seventeen,  so  the  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  ruling  will  of  course  leave  the  answer  that 
was  given  last  night,  in  the  record;  he  answered  no  to  the  direct  ques- 
tion. The  next  question  I  asked  wa^the  same  in  substance  as  this  ques- 
tion, but  simply  extending  it  in  its  scope. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  substance  of  that  question  as  I  remem- 
ber it  was,  whether  or  hot  this  witness  did  not  state  while  standing  in 
front  of  a  certain  house  to  certain  parties,  that  one  Mahoney  ought  to 
have  been  indicted  for  selling  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  I  will  now  ask  the  witness  this  question,  did  you  not  state  on  of 
about  the  22nd  day  of  June,  1881,  at  the  Lyon  County  Bank,  at  Mar- 
shall, in  the  presence  of  J.  K.  Hall,  S,  D.  Howe,  H.  M.  Burchard  and  M. 
Sullivan,  that  if  the  grand  jurors  of  Lyon  county  did  their  duty  they 
would  indict  E.  W,  Mahoney  for  selling  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard 
to- wit,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A,     I  did  not;  I  would  like  to  explain. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  have  no  objection  to  taking  any  explanation 
the  witness  desires  to  make. 

The  Witness.  As  I  understand,  the  only  answer  I  can  give  to  such  a 
question  as  that,  is  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  suppose  that  to  be  the  rule. 

Senator  Castle.  That  would  be  the  only  legal  answer  you  could 
make. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  But  still  I  make  no  objection  to  any  explanation 
which  the  witness  desires  to  make. 

The  Witness.  I  know  what  you  are  driving  at,  but  there  was  nothing 
like  that. 

Senator  Powers.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  question  calling  for  an 
answer  yes  or  no,  which  would  leave  an  improper  inference,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  witness  explain. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn  (to  the  witness).  You  may  give  any  explanation 
that  you  see  fit. 

The  Witness.  It  was  reported  during  the  month  of  May,  1881,  that 
Judge  Cox  had  been  on  a  drunk.  We  had  a  man  up  there  in  that  town 
who  was  filling  the  Congregational  pulpit,  and  from  that  time  in  May 
up  to  the  term  in  June,  he  had  divided  his  time  between  preaching  the 
gospel  and  working  up  a  boom  against  Judge  Cox. 

Q.     What  was  his  name  ? 

A.  Samuel  J.  Rogers.  He  had  proposed  to  go  before  the  grand  jury, 
to  make  a  charge  against  Judge  Cox,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  grand 
jury  were  going  to  indict  Judge  Cox  for  habitual  drunkenness.  I  was 
talking  with  some  of  these  men  that  you  have  mentioned.  I  couldn't 
say  all  were  present.  I  remember  Mr.  Sullivan  was  there,  and  I  re- 
member the  place,  in  front  of  the  Lyon  County  Bank,  right  below  our 
office.  I  made  the  remark  then,  in  substance  like  this:  That  the  only 
proper  way  that  they  could  take  cognizance  of  such  an  offense  as  that, 
would  be  to  indict  the  saloon-keeper  for  selling  liquor  to  an  habitual 
drunkard.  Whether  I  mentioned  Mahoney 's  name  or  Johnny  Lauten- 
schlaeger's  name,  or  Mr.  Hunt's  name,  I  couldn't  testifv  ;  but  it  was 
merely  as  a  question  of  pradAce,  It  had  no  reference  whatever  to  that 
term  of  court, — ^the  question  of  his  drunkenness  at  that  term  of  court 
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was  not  mentioned,  and  it  was  merely  whether  the  grand  jury,  if  they 
were  to  take  cognizance  of  that  offense,  how  they  were  to  do  it. 

By  Senator  Powers. 

Q.     Did  you  express  an  opinion  in  reference  to  whether  Judge  Cox 
was  an  habitual  drunkard  in  fact  7 
.A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Were  you  not  talking  about  the  fact  that  it  was  reported  that 
Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  in  your  town  at  that  time? 

A.     I  was  not,  nor  was  it  talked  of  in  my  presence. 

Q.     What  were  you  talking  about  then  ? 

A.  We  were  talking  about  the  report  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  going 
before  the  grand  iury  to  make  a  charge  against  Judge  Cox. 

A.     That  was  before  the  grand  jury  had  reported  was  it  ? 

A.  That  was  before  the  grand  jury  had  reported.  I  think  it  was 
Wednesday;  the  grand  jury  reported  Thursday.  There  were  some  that 
thought  from  Judge  Cox's  charge, — to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  all 
the  officers  high  or  low, — that  they  had  a  right  to  indict  him  for  drunk- 
enness; not  taking  4nto  account  that  it  was  not  a  statutory  matter. 

Q.     You  were  giving  your  opinion  simply  as  a  lawyer  ? 

A.    I  was,  yes. 

Q.    And  you  are  giving  it  now  as  to  what  is  not  a  statutory  matter  ? 

A.  I  am  stating  what  happened  there,  sir.  That  is  the  reason  I  made 
that  statement;  that  the  proper  way  to  take  cognizance  of  that,  was  to 
indict  the  saloon  keeper.  I  wouldn't  say  I  didn't  say  Mahoney,  I 
wouldn't  say  I  didn't  say  Hunt,  but  probably  I  said  Hunt,  because  I 
saw  Judge  Cox  in  Mr.  Hunt's,  and  I  didn't  see  him  in  Mr.  Mahoney 's. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  you  saw  Judge  Cox  drink  alcoholic  or  in- 
toxicating liquora  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.     I  can't  say — 

Q.    Well,  just  answer  the  question,  yes  or  no. 

A.     I  can't  say  yes  or  no  to  that. 

Q.    Will  you  say  you  didn't  see  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  say  you  did  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  in  saloons  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     Where  licjuor  was  sold  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  in  a  saloon;  I  wouldn't  say  I  saw  him  in  two. 

Q.     In  whose  saloon? 

A.    Jack  Hunt's. 

Q.     Well,  who  is  Jack  Hunt;  where  does  he  live  ? 

A.     His  wife  runs  the  Merchants'  Exchange  hotel. 

Q.     Well,  there  is  a  saloon  in  that  hotel,  is  thete  ? 

A.     A  bar-room ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  don't  know  whether  the  Judge  was  drinking  there  or  not  ? 

A.     I  know  at  the  time  I  thought  he  did. 

Q.     What  day  was  that? 

A.  I  think  that  was  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  before  court;  I 
am  uot  positive;  it  might  have  been  ^t  noon  Wednesday. 
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Q.    You  testified  you  saw  no  difference  in  the  Judge  between  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  the  court  and  the  latter  part  of  the  term,  did  you? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  not  in  when  he  charged  the  grand  jury  ? 
A.    I  was  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q,  You  were  asked  in  cross-examination  something  in  regard  to  these 
resolutions  of  the  grand  jury  find  the  action  that  was  taken  upon  them; 
r  will  ask  you  to  state  whetuer  or  not  there  was  anything  in  the  resolu- 
tions 6f  the  grand  jury  having  reference  to  that  term  of  court  at  all. 

A.     Not  in  the  lea^t. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object. 

Mr.  Arctander.  As  long  as  you  bring  it  out,  I  suppose  I  have  a 
right  to  follow  it  up. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn..     Well,  I  withdraw  the  objection. 

Q.  With  reference  to  any  drunkenness  of  the  Judge  at  all  at  that 
term  of  court  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  there. was  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Now,  we  will  give  you  notice  that  we  will  bring 
in  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Arctander.     All  right,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what,  if  anything,  the  Judge  said  when  he 
handed  those  papers  over  to  the  bar  committee. 

A-  Restated  that  there  was  a  resolution  handed  to  him  by  the  grand 
jury*  He  wished  the  bar  to  investigate  it  apd  report  to  him  their  con- 
xjlusions,  and  added  that  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  offense,  or  of  the 
offenses  charged,  he  should  at  orice  telegrtiph  his  resignation  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. * 

Q.     That  was  all  he  said,  and  then  he  left  them  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said  that  Judge  Weymouth,  being  the  oldest  member 
of  the  bar  present,  probably  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  take  the  chair. 
That  is  all  he  said  about  the  resolution  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.    He  left? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

^Q.     He  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it  at  all? 

'a.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Dunn  that  the  bar  passed  a  resolu- 
tion finding  that  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  was  ill-timed,  and  not 
within  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  else  in  that  resolution 
except  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  object  to  that.  You  may  put  them  in;  we 
would  just  as  leave  have  the  whole  thing.  Put  in  the  resolution  of  the 
bar  committee  and  we  will  put  in  the  resolutions  of  the  grand  jury,  and 
we  will  go  to  this  Senate  on  that  question.     We  want  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.     You  do  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  we  do.  Put  in  your  resolutions;  they  are 
on  your  records,  on  the  records  of  the  court;  I  have  read  them. 

Mr.  ARrTANDiSR.     I  maintain,  Mr.  President,  that  if  it  was  proper  for 
them  to  draw  out  any  portion  of  that  resolution  upon  cross-examination 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  show  the  whole  thing. 
*  Mr.  Manager  Dtrw.    W^ll,  we  want  it  shown,  w^  aonHj  object  to  it» 
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but  we  want  it  shown  in  a  legal  manner.     Put  in  the  resolution  of  the 
bar  committee  and  we  will  put  in  the  resolution  of  the  i^und  jury. 

The  President  pro  tern.  As  long  as  both  parties  are  agreed,  I  suppose 
the  senate  will  not  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn."   We  don't  object. 

Mr.  Arctander  (To  the  witness)  Well,  then  you  may  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No,  I  object  to  the  question.  I  want  him  to  put 
in  the  resolutions  which  the  bar  adopted,  not  what  Mr.  Seward  thinks  of 
what  they  are. 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  have  the  document  then  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     No,  sir;  I  have  only  got  the  printed  copy. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  let  me  see  it  ;  I  guess  I  will  admit  the 
printed  copy,  I  don  t  think  I  shall  be  technical  about  that. 

Senator.  Castle.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  resolutions  on  direct  and  cross  examination  be  ruled  out.  They 
have  already  been  passed  upon  by  this  senate.  We  have  got  about  as 
far  from  the  questions  at  issue  as  is  possible  to  get  now.  They  are  not 
germain  to  any  charge  nor  any  specification,  and  would  not  tend  to 
prove  directly  or  indirectly  any  or  either  of  the  charges;  they  are  hear- 
say in  any  event.  I  am  aware  that  the  chair  has  stated,  but  I  hardly 
think  the  chair  intended  so  to  rule,  that  we  would  sit  here  and  take  any- 
thing that  these  lawyera,  representing  the  respondent  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  might  put  m  here.  For  my  par);  I  don't  feel  disposed 
to  do  so. 

The  President  pro  tern,    I  did  not  make  any  ruling. 

Senator  Castle.     Well,  I  make  that  as  a  motion,-  Mr.  President. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  senate  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers we  would  like  to  ascertain /rom  the  Senator,  what  he  desires  to  rule 
out  here  in  the  question  we  have  presented  to  the  senate. 

Senator  Castle.  All  matters  pertaining  to  those  resolutions  of  the 
the  grand  jury  of  Lyon  county. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Does  the  Senator  propose  to  rule  out  the  cross- 
examination  of  this  witness  here  yesterday  wnen  he  was  not  present  arid 
did  not  .hear  what  it  was  ? 

Senator  Castle.  I  propose  not  to  hear  any  testimony  in  regard  to 
any  matter  which  the  Senate  has  alreadv  disposed  of. 

Mr,  Manager  Dunn.  The  cross-examination  of  this  witness  was  di- 
rected to  certain  matters  which  occurred,  a^  stated  bv  him,  at  a  certain 
bar  meeting  which  did  not  bring  out  any  objection  from  the  other  side; 
does  the  Senator  want  to  rule  that  out? 

Senator  Castle.  What  I  propose  to  rule  out  are  matters  not  germain 
to  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator  point  out  what 
is  not  germain. 

Senator  Castle.    The  contents  of  those  resolutions. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  can  understand  very  well  what  the  object  of  the 
Senator  is,  that  we  shall  n(>t  take  up  unnecessary  time  with  immaterial 
matters;  that  I  am  in  perfect  accord  with;  but  this  matter  was  brought 
out  on  yesterday,  and  the  Senator  will  bear  me  and  the  managers  out, 
that  we  were  anxious  to  have  this  whole  matter  oome  out  in  this  case  in 
the  first  instance.  We  were  shut  out  by  their  objection,  but  now  they 
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have  opened  the  door  for  us  to  come  in  and  we  are  willing  to  come  in  at 
that  door  at  any  time  and  any  place  we  can. 

Senator  Castle.  My  idea  is  simply  this,  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  set  here  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Certain- 
ly, no  man,  be  he  lawyer  or  layman,  will  pretend  for  a  moment  that  the 
subject  matter  of  these  resolutions  can  cut  any  figure  in  this  case.  They 
would  simply  cumber  the  record  and  have  a  tendency,  if  anything,  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  court.  I  will,  if  it  is  preferred 
make  my  motion  more  specific,  that  the  subject  matter  of  these  resolu- 
tions shall  not  be  enquired  into,  either  upon  the  direct  or  cross-exami- 
nation. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  President,  while  the  prosecution  were  prpducine 
their  evidence  against  the  respondent,  these  resolutions  of  the  grand 
jury  were  offered  in  evidence.  If  received,  the  effect  of  the  evidence 
would  have  been  to  convict  upon  opinion  of  persons,  who  thus 
expressed  themselves  without  ever  being  brought  under  oath  before 
the  court,  that  would  be  simply  hearsay.  The  matter  now,  however, 
stands  entirely  different;  the  respondent  has  produced  witnesses  and 
evidence  that  connect  these  resolutions  of  the  grand  jury  with  resolu- 
tions of  the  bar  and  also  connect  the  witness  himself  with  one  or  both 
of  them,  either  as  a  witness  or  having  reference  to  them,  or  something 
he  has  said  or  done.  The  cross-examination  has  showed  this  in  part; 
re-examination  has  added  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  right  in 
the  position  it  is  competent  for  these  resolutions  to  come  before  the 
Senate;  because  the  witness  is  certainly  connected  with  them  by  his 
own  testimony. 

Senator  Castle.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Scott,  a 
question,  when  he  can  point  out  what  effect  those  resolutions  either  of 
tne  bar,  or  the  grand  jury,  could  have  upon  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Judge  was  drunk,  at  a  term  of  that  court,  whicli  it  seems  that 
neither  of  the  resolutions  of  the  bar,  nor  the  resolutions  of  the  grand 
jury  refer  to,  I  will  concede. the  point. 

Senator  Hinds.  This  witness  has  said* that  his  conversation  with  cer- 
tain individuals,  had  reference  to  the  proposed  action  of  the  grand  jury 
in  relation  to  this  respondent.  He  has  thus  connected  his  evidence, 
that  is,  what  he  had  then  said,  with  a  state  of  facts  that  he  said  related 
to  a  previous  occasion,  not  to  anything  that  had  transpired  at  that  June 
term.  It  is  certainly  competent  for.  the  prosecution  to  show  that  he  is 
mistaken  in  that,  by  producing  these  resolutions,  or  by  witnesses,  to 
show  that  his  conversation  itself  did  relate  to  what  was  then  trans- 
piring. 

Senator  Castle.  1  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Scott,  that 
he  is  not  answering  the  question  at  all.  I  have  asked  how  that  could, 
in  anv  way,  prove  or  disprove,  that  the  respondent  at  that  term  of  court 
was  drunk?  Suppose  it  were  true'or  false,  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  Mr.  Mahoney  had  sold  a  glass  of  liquor — put  it  a  good  deal  stronger 
than  it  is  proposed  to  do— had  sold  a  glass  of  liquor  to  the  respondent 
during  the  term  of  courts  would  that  prove  or  disprove  that  he  was  drunk 
at  that  term  of  court?  As  the  question  is  presented  here,  would  it  have 
any  effect  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  it?  I  am  frank  to  say  I  can't  see 
how  it  would. 

Senator  Hinds.  The  court  has  ruled  it  out  once,  when  it  was  offered 
in  chief,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  would  not  prove  that  fact;  but  now 
it  will  prove  whether  this  witness  is  mistaken  in  what  he  said  at  the 
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time  when  the  thing  did  transpire  before  him,  as  to  what  his  testimony 
related  to.  He  says  that  it  did  not  relate  to  what  was  then  transpiring, 
but  to  a  previous  May  term. 

Senator  Castle.     Now,  while  you  are  up  will  you 

The  President  pro  tem.  This  is  all  out  of  order  because  our  rule  pro- 
vides that  questions  shall  be  settled  without  debate  unless  we  go  into 
secret  session. 

Senator  Castle.  The  questions  that  rule  refers  to,  as  I  understand  it, 
are  interlocutory  questions  coming  up  in  the  trial;  what  I  offer,  is  an 
order. 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  n)ust  be  done  without  debate. 

Senator  Castle.     The  rule  don't  say. sq. 

The  President  pro  tern,   .  I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Castle.  I  don't  so  understand  it,  but  I  will  abide  the  order 
of  the  chair  of  course. 

The  President  pro  tem.  I  have  permitted  Jbhis  because  I  have  been 
opposed  to  secret  sessions  as  long  as  it  did  not  go  too  far.  The  question 
will  be  upon  Senator  Castle's  order.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Senator  Powers,  t  would  like  to  ask  the  honorable  manager  if  they 
expect  to  prove  by  these  resolutions,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  Judge 
Cox  was  intoxicated  at  the  term  of  court  held  in  Lyon  county,  between 
the  2l8t  and  30th  days  of.June,  1881. 

Mr,  Manager  Dunn.  We  propose  to  prove  by  these  resolutions  cou- 
pled with  the  oaths  of,  I  think,  perhaps  twentyTthree  grand  jurors, — ^if 
the  Senate  will  let  down  the  bara  to  the  prosecution  as  they  have  done 
9n  the  part  of  the  defense^  and  permit  us  to  put  in  the  evidence  that 
they  think  with  us,  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  at  that  term  of  court; 
and  that  that  was  investigated  by  that  grand  jury,  and  twenty -three  of 
1|hem  signed  their  names  to  those  resolutions.  We  were  ^prepared  to 
prove  that  when  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  we  were  introducing  the 
evidence  for  the  State;  but  the  doors  were  shut  against  us  and  five  wit- 
nesses were  all  we  were  allowed. 

Senator  Powers.  That  he  was  drunk  at  the  time  charged  in  this 
article  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  sir;  I  say  we  will  prove  that  by  the  grand 
jurors  themselves  that  that  was  the  subject  of  investigation.  The  resol- 
utions, as  I  understand  them,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  read  them, — 
are  couched  in  very  courteous  language,  so  as  not  to  give  offence  to  any- 
one; bnt  the  (/ramnve/i  of  the  whole  charge  is  the  intoxication  of  the 
Judge  at  that  time.  That  was  the  subject  of  in vestigation  by  that  grand 
jury;  and  it  was  the  matter  which  was  presented  to  this  bar  meeting;  and 
mstead  of  an  investigation  by  the  bar  meeting,  they  simply  said  that 
the  grand  jury  had  no  business  to  investigate  it,  and  whistled  them  out 
of  court  by  the  resolutions  which  appear  on  the  record. 

These  resolutions  which  were  submitted  by  the  grand  jury  weremever 
placed  upon  the  records  of  the  court,  but  were  handed  over  to  /a  bar 
committee  and  they  held  their  meeting;  they  passed  some  resolutions 
and  submlited  them  to  the  court,  and  the  resolutions  they  passed  were 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  court. 

Senator  Castle.  I  would  like  to  ask  Manager  Dunn  one  question.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  his  opinion,  as  a  lawyer,  that  that  kind  of 
evidence  would  be  proper  to  prove  a  specific  charge  of  drunkenness  be- 
lore  this  tribunal.? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Not  simply  the  resolutions  themselves;  no,  sir. 
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I  admit  that  no  mere  resolution  passed  by  any  other  body  would  do 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  the  resolutions,  aooompanied  by  the  affidariti 
of  the  parties,  by  the  oaths  of  the  parties,  will  tend  to  prove  it. 

Senator  Castle.  iMr.  Dunn,  as  a  lawyer  do  you  pretend  to  say  that 
an  affidavit,  extra-judicial,  taken  before  another  tribunal,  eomd  be 
proper  evidence  before  a  tribunal  of  this  character? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    An  indictment — 

Senator  Castle.    Just  answer  that  question,  will  you? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  that  is  not  the  question  at  issue  here.  A 
simple  affidavit?  no;  but  here  is  a  body  of  men  sworn  to  enquire  into 
all  offenses  committed  or  triable  in  their  county, — ^that  is  the  grand 
jury;  they  make  a  presentment  of  the  judge  for  certain  matters,  which, 
in  their  judgment,  are  oilenses.  That  presentment  is  not  spread  upon 
the  records;  it  is  pocketed  by  the  judge,  handed  over  to  a  number  of 
drresponsible  lawyers  to  investigate  with  the  statement  as  this  witness 
states;  that  if  guilty  of  the  offense  charged,  he  will  telegraph  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Governor  at  once.  These  lawyers  meet,  but|they  do  not  in- 
vestigate the  charges,  they  simply  form  themselves  into  two  factions,  one 
in  favor  of  in  vestigation,  the  other  simply  in  favor  of  saying  that  the  grand 
jury  had  transcended  their  powers  and  duties,  and  that  predominated. 

Senator  Castle.  And  that  very  otiense  you  have  made  the  subject  of 
a  charge  in  article  fifteen,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Castle.  And  that  is  the  offense  upon  which  you  have  gone 
to  trial,  and  concerning  which  you  are  introducing  testimony  to  sustain, 
and  that  the  respondent  is  introducing  testimony  to  disprove  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Castle.  Now  you  are  trying  to  prove  it  by  what  somebody 
else  had  done  in  reference  to  the  said  charge.  That  is  the  point,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  Senator  states  it 
very  nicely,  but  that  is  not  the  exact  point.  The  point  we  are  arguing 
just  now  is  as  to  whether  or  not  this  shall  be  brought  in  here  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  cross-examination  of  this  witness.  This  witness  has  testi^ed  that 
those  resolutions  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  charge  of  drunkenness 
there;  that  that  was  not  a  matter  that  was  represented  in  those  resolu- 
tions. 

Now,  I  think,  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  by  those  resolutions 
themselves,  they  did  have  something  to  do  with  that  matter.  We  are 
going  tt)  show  by  these  resolutions  that  this  witness  is  mistaken  in  the 
matter  when  he  says  that  the  statement  he  made  near  the  bank  there 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  transactions  then  transpiring;  but,  as  he 
stated,  of  some  term  previous  to  that.  We  have  submitted  to  the  Senate 
upon  that  question  and  have  thought  the  question  was  disposed  of,  but 
it  is  now  brought  out  by  this  witness  upon  the  cross-examination  and 
without  objection  from  the  other  party,  and  the  other  party  seeks  to 
introduce  certain  resolutions  of  the  bar  committee  which  we  are  willing 
that  they  should  introduce. 

Senator  Powers.  Now,  right  here;  you  deem  the  resolutions  of  the 
grand  jury  and  the  resolutions  of  the  bar  committee  a  kind  of  necessary 
key  to  open  the  door  to  other  evidence  which  you  regard  essential  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  certain  sense  we  do;  but  we  are 
not  strenuously  fighting  for  those  resolutions.  The  other  side  want  to 
put  in  their  bar  resolutions;  I  say  to  them,  no,  but  if  you  do  put  them 
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in  we  shall  ask  leave  to  put  in  the  resolution  of  the  grand  jury  and 
pen  up  that  whole  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Are  the  senate  ready  for  the  question  ?  As 
many  as  favor  the  adoption  of  the  order  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  say  aye. 

The  ayes  and  nays  were  then  called  for. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  have  it  stated  again  what  the  reso- 
lution is. 

Senator  Castle.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  That  the  subject  matter 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  grand  jury  at  the  term  under  considera- 
tion, and  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  bar,  be 
alike  ruled  out,  as  evidence. 

President  pro  tern.    The  roll  will  be  called. 

When  the  name  of  Giltillan  J.  B,  was  called,  he  arose  and  said. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  be  excused 
from  voting. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senator  will  be  excused  unless  objection 
is  made. 

When  the  name  of  Senator  Powers  was  called,  he  arose  and  said. 

Senator  Powers,  The  simple  fact  that  either  party,  the  respondent  or 
the  managers,  regard  this  as  shutting  out  important  evidence  bearing 
upon  this  question,- will  lead  me  to  vote  "  no;  "  and  I  vote  **  no." 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  vote  being  taken  upon  the  question, 
there  was  "  yeas  "  four,  "  nays  "  nineteen.     So  the  order  is  not  adopted. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  4,  and  nays  19,  as  follows: 
Those  who  voted  in  the  afiirnjative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Castle,  Johnson  A.  M.,  and  Perkins. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Case,  Clement,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I., 
Johnson   R.   B.,  McCormick,   McCrea,   McLaughlin,   Pillsbury,  Powers, 
Rice,  Shalleen,  Titiany,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilscm. 
^  The  President  pro  tern,  (to  Mr.  Arctander).    You  can  put  in  your 
resolution. ' 

Mr.  Arctander.     (Handing  witness  a  paper.) 

Q.     Is  that  the  full  text  of  your  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn,     There  is  but  one  resolution. 

Mr.  Arctander    There  are  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No,  only  pne  directed  to  the  attention  of  the  grand 
jury,.     The  other  is  directed  to  another  meeting  by  somebody  else. 

President  pro  tern.  While  the  witness  is  examining  that,  the  chair 
will  explain  why  it  did  not  rule  upon  that  question  la^st  night.  I  pre- 
ferred that  the  Senate  should  do  it;  not  that  1  had  any  doubts  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  matter,  if  submitted  to  a  court  of  justice.  But  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  since  the  cominencemant  of  this  trial  upon  "u-iiite- 
washing"  and  an  attempt  to  exclude  evidence,  and  I  have  observed 
from  carefully  reading  the  Page  trial,  that  there  were  many  things  that 
were  permitted  in  that  trial  that  would  not  be  admitted  in  a  district 
court  or  any  other  court  of  justice.  The  question  is  as  I  have  taken  it 
to  get  at  the  bottom  facts  in  this  matter  and  for  that  reason  I  have  ad- 
mitted things  here  that  1  would  not  if  I  were  a  judge  of  a  district  court 
under  Mr.  Greenleaf  s  rules  of  evidence. 

Senator  Castle.  \Vell,  Mr.  President,  if  you  go  outside  a  step  wliere 
will  you  sto])  ?  If  you  go  outside  of  the  ordinary  recognized  rules  of 
evidence  one  single  step,  where  will  the  Senate  stop  ? 
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Senator  Rice.     Let  us  have  the  regular  order. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B,     What  is  the  question  ? 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  question  was  asked  if  that  was  the  full 
text  of  the  resolutions  of  the  bar  meeting. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  AVell,  do  counsel  agree  that  it  is,  or  do  they 
disagree  ? 

Mr.  Arctandkr.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don't  know;  it  is  simply  a  printed  slip  there 
and  is  not  the  record;  they  say  that  is  the  record;  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er it  is  or  not. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Do  you  expect  to  show  by  simply  letting 
the  witness  read  it  over  and  remaining  silent? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  is  a  good  deal  there  that  is  not  in  the  res- 
olution; I  am  speaking  of  the  fii^st  resolution  simply, 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  that  is  all  ^^  care  about. 

The  Witness.  The  resolution  number  one  is  the  subs^tance  of  the  re- 
solution passed  by  the  bar  on  Thursday  night. 

Q.     Is  that  a  correct  copy  ? 

A.     To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  is  correct,  except  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  I  want  the  whole  of  it,  Mr.  Arctander. 

The  Witness.     It  is  on  the  records. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  will  bring  the  record  down  when  we  have 
our  rebuttal. 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  are  willing  then  that  whenever  you  introduce 
your  resolutions  in  rebuttiil, — your  grand  jury  resolutions, — we  shall 
have  access  to  the  record,  and  introduce  that  during  your  rebuttal? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes;  I  have  no  objections  to  it. 

The  WiTN?:ss.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
about.  On  Friday,  there  was'  a  statement  brought  up  here  in  cross-ex- 
'  amination  of  Mr.  Dean,  to  the  effect  that  I  had  written  to  Tyler. 

Q.     That  he  thought  you  did  ? 

A.  I  merely  wish  to  deny  that  I  ever  wrote  any  such  thing;  if  I  had 
it  would  have  been  a  lie. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Dean  didn't  say  you  had  written  it;  he  said  he  had 
heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Was  that  an  explanation,  or  did  he  ask  you  any- 
thing about  it,  or  was  it  something  you  volunteered  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  was  volunteered.  I  just  desired  to  make  the  state- 
ment. 

CHARLES  W.  main. 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside? 

A.     Tracy,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  profession? 

A.     I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  present  and  in  attendance  upon  any  pK)rtion  of  the 
June  term  of  the  district  court  in  and  for  Lyon  couaty,  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  1881  ? 

A.      I  was.  C^r^r^n]r> 
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Q.    What  portion? 

A.    I  went  up  on  Tuesday,  and  I  think  I  came  back  on  Saturday. 

Q.    That  is,  the  firet  week  of  the  term  ? 

Q.    Were  you  on  the  train  with  the  Judge? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  was.  I  didn't  see  the  Judge  on  going  up  to 
Marshall  from  Tracy. 

Q.    But  you  went  up  on  the  passenger  train  that  went  up  that  night? 

A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  went  up  on  the  passenger  or  the  10 
o'clock  accommodation.  . 

Q.     Now,  did  you  see  the  Judge  at  the  opening  of  court? 

A.     I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    At  the  nrst  opening  of  court,  about  noon? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  present  in  court  during  that  first  session  until  the  ad- 
journment for  dinner,  were  you  ?  ^ 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  back  there  any  time  afterward  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  returned  when  court  opened  and  heard  the  Judge's  charge  to 
the  grand  jury. 

Q.    Were  you  there  any  further  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  in  and  out  during  all  the  afternoon;  still  I  might  not 
have  been  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  The  next  day  what  portion,  if  any  of  the  time,  did  you  spend  ia 
oourt.    You  heard  the  whole  of  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.    The  next  dav  what  portion  of  the  time  did  you  spend  in  court? 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  was  there  the  most  of  the  time;  I  might  have 
Steuped  out  occasionally. 

Q.    You  didn't  miss  a  session  during  that  day  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  have  a  case  tried  that  day  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  day  that  the  case  in  which  I  was  adminis- 
trator was  tried — Main  against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad  Com- 
pany; I  don't  remember  the  day  I  was  there. 

Q.    You  were  there  during  the  whole  of  that  trial  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  during  the  balance  of  the  term  up  to  Saturday,  when  you 
left  to  go  home,  how  great  a  portion  of  the  time  were  you  in  ?ourt  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  there  most  all  the  time;  I  had  no  other  business 
there  but  to  attend  court. 

Q.    So  that  you  wasn't  away  any  session? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  oondition  of  Judge  Cox  was  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety  during  any  portion  of  that  part  of  the  term  that 
you  attended  from  Tuesday  until  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive. 

A.  Well,  I  never  saw  the  Judge  during  that  term  of  court  or  that 
week  that  I  was  there  when  I  knew  that  he  had  bean  drinking. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  any  idea  as  to  what  his  condition  was  as  to 
sobriety  ?    A.     I  thought  him  perfectly  sober. 

Q.     You  had  no  doubt  about  it  at  the  tim«? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  had  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.    You  have  do  doubt  now  ? 

▲•    No«  sir. 

Q^    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  aay  dti&nM6  Ux  tbi 
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Judge's  appearance,  conduct,  language,  manner  or  deportment,  the  first 
two  days  of  that  term  and  the  last  two  days  that  you  were  in  court, — 
say  Friday  and  Saturday  ? 

A.     I  noticed  no  difference, 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  at  other  terms  of  court  that  the  Judge  has 
held  before  this  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir,  I  was  present  at  a  term  prior  to  the  June  term;  I  think  it 
was  the  December  term,  1880. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  term  therd  then  was  thete, — that  was  at  the 
tinne  of  the  snow  blockade  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  in  attendance  at  the  term  prior  to  that,  but  I  had  no 
business  before  the  court;  I  don't  remember  just  when  it  was.  I  went 
up  there  and  stayed  during  the  court  week  and  then  went  home» 

Q.    You  remember  you  had  attended  one  term  before  in  that  county  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  it  was,  whether  in  spring  or  fall,  you  don't  remember? 

A.    I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  Was  any  difierenc<»  in 
the  condition,  appearance,  language,  demeanor  or  deportment  of  th(d 
Judge  at  this  term  from  what  it  had  been  at  this  prior  term  when  you 
had  oeen  present  ? 

A.     I  noticed  no  difference^ 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  inoohereAcy 
in  the  speech  of  the  Judge  during  any  portion  of  that  term  f 

A.     I  could  understand  him. 

Q.     Well,  did  you  notice  anything? 

A.    No,  I  noticed  nothing  indistinot  in  his  utterances. 

Q.  Any  different  from  what  it  had. been  before  or  afterwards  whsn 
you  heard  him? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  were  present  during  all  the  time  of  the  hearing  of 
the  case? 

A.  There  was  only  one  case  in  which  I  was  plaintiff.  There  was 
two  on  the  calendar,  but  there  was  only  one  tried,  and  that  went  off  oA 
a  motion  for  a  non-suit. 

Q.    Was  that  the  case  Mr.  Lind  was  your  attorney  in  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  and  Mr.  Randall. 

Q.    You  stated  you  stayed  in  court  during  the  trial  of  that  caile? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  the  witness-stand;  I  was  the  administrator  in 
the  case. 

Q.  Were  there  any  rulings  by  the  court  as  to  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  during  the  progress  of  the  trial? 

A.     Oh,  yes,  there  were  several  rulings  made. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  there  was  about  those  rulings,  Whether 
or  not  they  wei*e,  muddled,  clear  or  otherwise. 

A.     Well,  in  my  judgment  they  were  good  rulings. 

Q.    Well,  in  what  manner  were  they  delivered  ? 

A.  They  were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  tone,  as  clear  as  ordinary 
rulings  are  given.  I  noticed  nothing  indistinct  about  them,  nothing  ir- 
regular. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  when  the  Judge  gave  bis  reasons 
for  the  decision  upon  the  motion  for  non-soit  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whetbite or  ttdt  h«  ttitad  Mjrtktag  thiti  tttt  «M  &6|iln. 
tirely  relevant  to  the  subject  matter.  r^^^^T^ 
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A.  Well,  as  I  said,  he  spoke  something  about  the  duty  of  common 
carriers  of  passengers;  but  it  was  not  connected  with  the  ruling  at  all, 
as  I  understood  it.     It  was  merely  a  remark. 

Q,     A  comparative  remark  or  otherwise  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  so;  that  was  my  understanding. 

Q.     Comparing  their  duties  under  different  circumstances  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  evidence  be- 
fore the  court  when  the  plaintiff  rested,  in  reference  to  whether  the  man 
had  been  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at  the  time  he  was  killed  ? 

A.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  evidence,  which  I  think  had  been 
drawn  out  by  cross-examination  to  that  effect.  There  were  two  or  three 
witnesses  upon  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  who  were  not  present,  who  were 
telegraphed  for,  but  failed  to  come. 

Q.     That  had  come  out  on  the  cross-examination  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    What !  the  other  witnesses  were  not  present  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Oh  no;  the  fact  of  this  man  being  intoxicated  at 
the  time,  or  immediately  prior  to  the  accident. 

Q.  Did  I  understand,  you  to  answer  my  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  matter  about  their  liabilities  as  common  carriers,  or  any  other 
thing,  came  in  irrelevantly  in  giving  the  decision  ? 

A.  My  impressions  are  that  they  did  not;  I  took  no  interest  in  the 
case  to  speak  of. 

Q.     It  didn't  strike  you  that  way  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  at  this  terra  of 
court,  while  you  were  there, — whether  his  eyes  had  a  puffed  up  ap- 
pearance at  any  time? 

A.     I  noticed  nothing  peculiar  about  his  eyes. 

Q.    Or  any  puffed-up  appearance  in  his  face  at  any  time  ? 

A    No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was,  the  first  three 
days,  more  than  the  usual  number  of  recesses,  say  from  six  to  twelve 
during  the  day. 

A.     I  did  not  count  them,  but  there  were  a  number  of  recesses  taken. 

Q.    Well,  was  it  anything  like  about  six  to  twelve  recesses  ? 

A,    Well,  I  couldn't  testify  as  to  how  many  recesses  there  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  occasioned  the  recesses  whenever  they  were 
taken? 

A.  My  impressions  are  that  the  attorneys  were  not  ready  with  their 
cases;  that  the  recesses  were  taken  until  they  could  get  their  cases 
ready, 

Q.    You  mean  to  get  witnesses  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Or  books  or  papers. 

A.  Well,  there  were  different  things,  I  don't  remember  the  individual 
instances. 

Q.  .  .I4hink  you  &tated.*you  were  in  bourt  when  court  opened  the  first 
time  there  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  in  there  when  the  Judge  came  in  were  you? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge  had  any  diffi- 
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culty  in  getting  up  on  the  stage;  did  he  reel  or  stagger,  in  any  form, 
shape  or  manner? 

A.    I  saw  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  walk  ? 
.    A.     I  think  I  was  present  when  he  came  in;  I  was  present  during  the 
whole  charge  to  the  grand  iury. 

Q.  I  have  more  particular  reference  to  the  first  time  when  he  came 
in? 

A.    When  he  called  court  before  dinner  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  distinctly  remember  whether  I  went  in  ahead  of 
him  or  whether  I  followed  him. 

Q.    Well,  you  saw  him  walk  while  going  or  coming  did   you  not  ? 

A.  My  impressions  are  that  I  was  there  when  he  came  in  to  open 
court. 

Q.     Well,  state  whether  or  not  he  staggered  in  any  way  ? 

A.     I  saw  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  how  the  business  was  carried  on  during 
those  three  first  days  compared  with  what  it  was  at  other  times. 

A.  I  think  business  moved  off  in  the  usual  manner, — perhaps  there 
were  more  adjournments  than  usual,  more  recesses  rather. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  any  similar  difficulty  in 
the  Judge's  mind  so  as  not  to  enable  dim  to  perceive  what  occurred  as 
clearly  as  other  tinies  ? 

A.     I  noticed  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  occasion  at  which  it  seemed  that  he  was  not 
able  to  grasp  or  see  a  point  as  quick  as  usual  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    You  are  an  attorney  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.    Tracy. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  before  he  went  to  Marshall  that  morning? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  don't  remember  as  to  whether  I  went  up  on 
the  freight  or  the  passenger,  I  went  up  that  day,  I  don't  remember 
whether  it  was  on  a  freight  or  passenger. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  you  went  on  the  same  train  with  him, 
do  you  ? 

A.     I  know  this  that  I  did  not  see  him  on  the  train, 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  that  the  business  car  of  the  road,  Mr.  San- 
born's car,  was  on  the  train  that  day,  and  that  he  was  in  that  car  ? 

A.  Well,  it'  I  went  up  on  the  freight,  I  would  not  remember  that, 
because  I  would  leave  Tracy  at  10  o'clock. 

Q.    You  were  there  in  court  you  think,  when  he  came  in  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  heard  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  time  of  day  did  he  charge  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.  It  was  about  1  or  2  o'clock,  I  think;  between  1  and  2.  It  was 
after  our  dinner. 

Q.     Did  he  open  court  before  dinner,  or  after  dinner? 

A.  My  impressions  are  that  he  opened  court  before  dinner,  and  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  and  we  got  our  dininer  and  then —  ^  , 
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Q.    Do  you  know  that  he  went  to  the  hotel  and  got  dinner? 

A.     No,  I  don't.     I  don't  think  I  stated  so;  I  said  "we." 

Q.     Did  he  go  with  you  to  get  dinner? 

A.     No;  1  stated  that  we  went  and  got  dinner. 

Q.    You  went  out  and  left  him  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.  I  returned  to  the  hotel  and  got  ray  dinner,  I  think;  some  of  tl 
other  attorneys  went  with  me. 

Q.    What  hotel  did  vou  go  to  ? 

A.  The  hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Hunt;  I  think  it  is  the  Merchant's  Ei 
change. 

Q.    The  Judge  didnt  go  with  you,  did  he  ? 

A.     He  might,  and  he  might  not. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  see  him  there  at  dinner  that  day  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that  I  did;  he  might  have  been  there,  and 
might  not  have  seen  him. 

y.    I  asked  you  if  you  saw  him  there? 

A.    Well,  I  would  not  siate  positively. 

Q.    Well,  what  is  your  impiH^ssion  on  that? 

A.    My  impressions  are  that  he  was  there  to  dinner. 

Q.    With  you  ? 

A.     Oh,  he  might  not  have  gone  with  me. 

Q.    Weil,  I  mean  when  you  were  there? 

A.  I  think  that  he  returned  from  the  court  room  and  went  to  tin 
hotel  to  get  dinner  at  the  usual  hour. 

Q.     With  you? 

A.    No,  be  didn't  start  with  me. 

Q.     Did  he  go  right  out  of  the  court  room  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  watch  his  movements;  my  impressions  are  I  bbh 
him  there  at  the  hotel  at  dinner  time  in  the  dining  room. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  get  your  dinner  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  a  late  dinner;  something  after  12  o'clock;  some 
thing  between  12  and  1, 1  think. 

Q.     What  time  did  court  first  open  that  morning? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  nearly  1  o'clock;  I  don't  think  we  got  om 
dinnw  much  before  2  o'clock. 

Q.     Now,  you  heard  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  watched  it  closely,  did  you,  to  see  whether  it  was  incohereni 
or  not,  very  close  ? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  watch  it  very  closely;  I  watched  it  as  close  as  I  usih 
ally  do  Judge  in  making  a  charge. 

Q.     Now,  do  you  recollect  any  particular  features  of  that  charge  ? 

A.  Well,  I  remember  rather  a  sweeping  clause  in  it  relative  to  find- 
ing indictments  against  all  parties  for  anv  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

Q.    That  is  about  all  you  remember  about  it  ? 

A.     Well,  outside  of  that  I  think  it  coincided  with  other  charges. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  asking  your  opinion  now, — I  don't  want  maf 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  coincided  or  not;  I  am  asking  you  as  to  whn 
you  remember;  do  you  remember  any  other  feature  of  the  charge  thail 
that,  anv  other  thing  that  he  said  ? 

A.    I^o;  I  don't  know  that  I  do. 
.  Q.     Do  you  remember  of  his  charging  the  jury  at  that  term,  abo«| 
selling  liquor  to  Indians  ?  | 

A.    Yes.  I 
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Q.  You  remember  it;  do  you  remember  his  charging  the  jury  at 
that  term,  upon  any  other  particular  point  at  that  terra? 

A.     Oiily-as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Now,  you  remember  his  charging  the  jury  relative  to  selling 
whisky  to  Indians,  do  you? 

A.     Whether  I  do  or  not?    Mv  impressions  are  that  I  do. 

Q.     Now,  what  did  he  say  in  that  connection? 

A.     I  don't  remember;   I  couldn't  give  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  a  single  word  that  he  said  in  that  connection? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  suppose  I  could  state  a  single  word,  but  I  remem- 
ber the  general  charge, — J  remember  the  charge,  generally  speaking. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  what  section  of  the  statute  he 
read,  if  any  ? 

A.  I  think  he  read  the  statute;  I  don't  know  what  section  that  it 
is  in. 

y.     Do  you  remember  what  sections,  if  any,  he  did  read? 

A.     He  read  from  the  statutes;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  he  read  from  the  statutes? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.     Did  he  read  more  than  one  section  or  two? 

A.     I  couldn't  state  how  many  sections  he  did  read. 

Q.  Well,  your  recollection  of  that  charge  ^is  very  indistinct,  isnt  it, 
Mr.  Main? 

A.     Well,  I  have  a  general  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  tact  that  your  general  recollection  simply  consists  of 
the  fact  that  you  was  there,  and  the  Judge  charged  the  grand  jury, — 
Isn't  that  about  the  recollection  you  have  of  that  charge  ? 

A.     Oh,  no. 

Q.     Well,  then,  can  you  give  me  anything  else  you  recollect  ? 

A.  I  caUjt  give  }  ou  a  verbatim  account  of  the  Judge's  charge  to  the 
jury. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  a  verbatim  account,  I  am  simply  asking 
you  if  you  can  tell  me  the  nature  of  the  sections  of  the  statute  he  read  if 
any,  and  you  say  you  can't. 

A.     I  remember  of  his  reading  from  the  statute. 

Q.     Upon  what  subject  ? 

A    Oh,  I  don't  remember  how  many  sections  he  read. 

Q.  Upon  what  subject  did  be  read  from  the  statute  at  that  time  if 
you  remember? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  what  section  it  is  in;  it  is  the  usual  charge 
to  the  grand  jury  read  by  all  the  Judges  I  think,  or  nearly  all. 

Q.     Well,  what  are  the  usual  sections,  now  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  then  how  do  you  know  it  was  the  usual  sections  if  you  don't 
know  what  they  are  ? 

A.    I  rem  rabere  I  it  as  being  similar  to  others. 

Q.  If  you  don't  know  what  they  are,  will  you  tell  the  Senate  how  you 
know  it  was  the  usual  sections  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  only  that  it  coincides  with  other  similar 
sections. 

Q.     Now  what  was  done  after  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  the  title  of  the  first  case  called,  I  had  no  interest 
in  the  case,  my  impression  is  I  left  after  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
during  the  trial  of  the  first  case. 
212 
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Q.  What  was  done  between  the  trial  of  the  first  case  and  the  chaige 
to  the  grand  jury  ? 

A,  I  don't  remember  what  was  done. 

Q.  You  didn't  stay  during  the  trial  of  the  first  case  did  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  stayed  all  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  case  was  first  called  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  paying  much  attention  to  that  court  were  you  ? 

A.  I  had  no  interest  in  cases  1  was  not  interested  in. 

Q.  Had  you  taken  a  few  drinks  that  morning  yourself  before  you 

went  up  to  that  court,  sir  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  or  not ;  it  is  owing  to  how  I 
felt? 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  had,  or  not  ? 

A.  I  might  have. 

Q.  Did  you  drink  with  the  Judge  that  morning? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  yuu  didn't? 

A.  I  don't  rem3:nb3r  of  having  drank  with  the  Judge  that  day? 

Q.  Did  you  drink  with  him  the  next  day  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  drank  with  him  during  the  term. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drinking  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  you  didn't,  do  you  ? 

A.  No,   I  didn't  follow   him  around  to  see  how  many  drinks  he 
took. 

Q.  What  was  done  the  next  day  in  court? 

A.  The  next  day   the  case  in  which   I   was  administrator,  came 
up. 

Q.  Now,  that  day  the  case  in   which  you  were  administrator;  did 
that  come  up  on  the  second  day  ? 

A.  I  think  it  came  on  in  the  second  day. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that  are  you  ? 

A.  No,  I  am  not  positive  ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  If  that  case  oidn't  come  on  the  second  day   of  the  term,  what 

took  place  in  court?  ^ 

A.  I  think  this  case  I  spoke  of  occupied  a  part  of  the  time  the  sec- 
ond dav. 

Q.  What  occupied  the  other  part  of  the  time? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  case. 

Q.  Now  that  was  a  case  in  which  you  were  administrator  for  whom? 

A.  Well,  for  Oie  Elefson. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  administrator? 

A.  He  was  killed  in  tlie  fall  of  1879,  and  I  was   appointed  in  the 
winter,  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  you  bring  this  action  ? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Lind  brought  it  in  1880,  some  time. 

Q.  You  are  an  attorney,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  action  was  brought  with  your  consent,  was  it? 

A.  Well,  I  was  not  consulted  upon  that,  at  all. 

Q.  How  was  it  brought  then  in  your  name,  without  your  being  con- 
sulted? 

A.  Well,  I  was  administrator;  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  order  to 

bring  the  suit. 
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Q.  You  were  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  order  to  bring  the  suit  ? 
Didn't  you  qualify  as  general  administrator? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  appointed  as  adniinistrator  simply  to  bring  a  lawsuit? 

A.    I  was  appointed  by  the  iudge  of  probate. 

Q.     Were  you  not  appointed  in  the  manner  of  all  administrators  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  but  that  was  the  simple  object  of  the  appointment. 

Q.    There  was  no  estate  ? 

A.  There  was  none  to  speak  of ;  no  necessity  for  an  administrator 
only  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  investigated  the  matter,  didn't  you,  before  you  were  ap- 
pointed administrator  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  prevailed  upon,  I  suppose,  by  the  heirs  of  the  estate, 
to  be  an  administrator? 

A.  I  was  asked  to  be  an  administrator  by  some  one;  it  was  neced- 
sary  to  have  an  administrator,  and  I  was  appointed;  the  action  was 
brought  in  my  name;  further  than  that,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.     Were  there  anv  funds  to  pay  costs  with  if  they  got  beat? 

A,    Well,  I  paid  all  the  costs  there  were,  myself. 

Q.    And  it  was  a  kind  of  a  speculative  case,  wasn't  it? 

A.    I  don't  know;  it  might  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  attorneys. 

Q.    Well,  wasn't  it  on  your  part? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  paid  the  costs  out  of  your  own  pocket,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  paid  a  part  of  the  costs;  I  guess  the  balance  has  never  been 
paid  ? 

Q.  I  don't  know;  there  was  no  estate  outside  of  his  right  of  action 
against  the  company. 

Q.  Did  you  know  when  that  action  was  commenced,  that  your  prin- 
cipal was  intoxicated  at  the  time  he  was  killed  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  suppose  I  had  any  evidence  of  that  fact,  but  I  knew 
the  place  he  was  killed;  he  was  killed  upon  the  top  of  an  embankment 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  I  should  judge;  and  only  from  that  do  I  know 
he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of  his  condition  at  the  time  of 
his  being  killed,  when  you  commenced  the  suit;  you  didn't  investigate 
it,  did  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  investigated  it  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Lind  and  Mr.  Randall,  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Q.    And  the  Judge  nonsuited  you,  did  he  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  thought  his  rulings  were  all  right? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  that  was  done  in  that  court  except  the 
trial  of  this  case  and  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  during  the  time  you 
were  there  ? 

A.     I  had  two  other  cases  myself. 

Q.    Well,  what  were  they  ?  r 

A.  One  was  the  Davenport  Plow  Co.  against  Torkelson.  Mr.  Matth- 
ews and  myself  were  the  attorneys  in  that  case.  There  was  a  demurrer 
and  a  motion  to  vacate. 

Or    What  day  was  that  motion  heard  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  third  day  of  the  week. 
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Q.  Was  it  heard  after  the  resolutions  of  the  grand  jury  came  in  there 
or  before. 

A.    I  think  it  was  before;  I  took  no  notice  of  the  dates. 

Q.     What  was  the  other  case  ? 

A.    The  other  case  was  an  appeal  case  of  Rierson  against  Torkelson. 

Q.    What  was  done  with  the  case? 

A.    The  judgment  was  reversed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  othei-  thing  that  took  place  in  that  court,  except 
the  disposition  of  those  cases  in  which  you  were  interested  and  the 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  know  that  they  tried  cases  all  along. 

Q.    Well,  what  cases  did  they  try  ? 

A.    They  tried  some  five  cases. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  titles  of  them  ? 

A.  They  were  aeainst  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  railroad  company, 
I  was  not  interested  in  them. 

Q,  You  noticed  nothing  wrong  about  the  Judge's  condition  at  all 
there  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  thought  he  was  perfectly  sober,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    Well,  I  saw  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.    Well,  you  testify  that  he  was  perfectly  sober  there,  do  you  ? 

A.    I  dotih  think  I  testified  to  that. 

Q.    Well,  do  you;  I  ask  you  the  question  was  he  perfectly  sober? 

A.     For  aught  that  I  could  see. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question, — was  he  perfectly  sober;  I  don't  want 
"for  auffht  you  could  see";  but  was  he  in  your  opinion  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir.  he  was  in  my  opinion  perfectly  sober. 

Q.    Every  day  that  he  was  there? 

A.     During  court,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  out  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  never  saw  him  out  of  court  when  I  thought  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  other 
times? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    So  you  are  able  to  judge  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Frequently  or  infrequently  ? 
.    A.    Only  once. 

Q.    That  was  not  in  court? 

A.    That  was  not  in  court. 

FRED  GLEY, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Marshall,  Lyon  County,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  is  your  busiijess  ?    ,         . 

JL    I  am  bookkeeper  la  a  store  there. 
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Q.    Where  did  you  reside  before  you  moved  up  to  Marshall  ? 

A.    New  Ulm,  Minnesota. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     For  how  long  a  time  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     About  12  years. 

Q.     Were  you  at  Marshall  at  the  June  term  of  court,  1881,  held  there? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  respondent  there  at  any  time  of  that  June  term  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  term  did  you  first  see  him,  and  at  what  time  of 
the  day  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  I  think  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  the  first  day  of  the 
term  anyhow. 

Q.    What  time  of  the  daj^  ? 

A.    About  half  past  two  m  the  afternoon. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  him  then  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  in  front  of  where  I  worked. 

Q.     Walking  on  the  side  walk  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  shook  hands  with  him  and  talked  with  him. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  slate  what  his  condition  was,  as  to  sobriety  or 
inebriety. 

A.    He  was  perfectly  sober  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.    You  had  no  doubt  about  it  ? 

A.     No  doubt  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  know  where  he  was  going  then  ;  whether  from  or  up  to 
court  ? 

A.     He  was  going  up  towards  the  court  hoiJse. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  the  next  day;  the  second  dajr  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  the  next  day  about  half  past  nine  in  the  forenoon;  he 
came  into  the  store  and  got  a  cigar. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  for  any  length  of 
time  ? 

A.     We  talked  about  10  or  15  minutes. 

Q.    You  observed  him  at  that  time,  did  you  ? 

A.     Yes;  I  talked  with  him. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety 
or  inebriety  at  that  time  ? 

A.     He  was  sober. 

Q.     No  doubt  about  it  at  that  time  ? 

A.    No  doubt. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  new  bridge  was  built  across  Redwood 
river  there  right  by  the  Merchant's  Exchange  hotel  ? 

A.     They  commenced  building  it  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  miether,  at  this  time  when  the  court  was 
held  there,  that  new  bridge  was  in  use  then,  or  what  conveniences  you 
had  to  get  across  the  river  then? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  finished  at  that  time;  and  there  were  planks 
laid  across  fixed  up  with  2x4's,  not  at  the  bridge  but  further,  at  a  dis- 
tance, for  foot  passengers  to  walk  across. 

Senator  Castle.     I  can't  hear  what  the  witness  says. 

The  Witness.  There  was  a  bridge  in  progress  of  building  at  the  time 
bijt  it  was  not  finished. 

Q.    Then  I  understand  you  to  say  all  there  was  at  this  iiiah  of  the 
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court  was  these  two  planks,  2x4,  laying  side  by  side  for  passengers  to 
walk  across  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  bridge  where  you  drove  across  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  down,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Whose  store  do  you  book  keep  in  ? 

A.     O.  Pierson's. 

Q.     What  is  the  business  ? 

A.     General  stock  of  merchandize. 

Q.  How  much  talk  did  you  have  with  the  Judge  there  that  morning 
of  the  first  day  ? 

A.     I  talked  with  him  about  5  or  10  minutes. 

Q.    That  was  about  i  past  2  ? 

A.     About  i  past  2  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  itwap;  what  makes  you  think  it  was 
i  past  2? 

A.  Well,  I  knew  that  the  train  generally  arrived  there  at  that  time, 
about  1  or  J  past  1.  He  was  expected  on  that  train  to  come  there  to 
hold  court,  and  the  train  was  a  little  late  that  day,  it  was  about  i  past 
2,  just  when  the  train  came.  He  was  on  his  way  towards  the  court 
room. 

Q.     Who  was  with  him  if  anybody  ? 

A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  gentleman;  a  small  man,  I  think 
it  is  this  Mr.  Whitney. 

Q.     Anvbody  else?     j 

A.     Nobody  else  that  irecollect. 

Q.     How  far  is  your  store  from  where  they  held  that  court? 

A.  It  is  the  next  door  to  the  Merchant's  Exchange  hotel;  about  eight 
doors  below  the  court  room. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  day  when  you  met  the  Judge  was  about  i 
past  9  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  was  then  going  towards  the  court  room  or  from  it? 

A.     I  think  he  was  going  towards  the  court  room. 

Q.  He  came  inside  that  store,  but  you  don't  know  which  way  he 
went  when  he  went  out  ? 

A.     No,  I  couldn't  tell  positively. 

Q.    That  morning  he  came  in  and  bought  a  cigar  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Didhe  light  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  didn't  keep  anything  to  drink  in  that  store  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  just  dry  goods  and  general  stock. 

Q.     You  think  he  lit  the  cigar  and  went  out? 

A.     Yes;  we  talked  about  ten  minutes  together. 

W.  S.  EASTMAN, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aectandeb. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside?  ^         , 
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A.    Two  miles  and  a  half  west  of  Marshall,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation? 

A.     Farmer. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.    Not  personally. 

Q.     Do  you  know  him  when  you  see  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  him  several  years. 

Q.    You  have  been  introduced  to  him? 

A.     I  never  have  until  lately. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  during  any  portion  of  the  term  of  court  held  in 
Marshall,  in  and  for  Lyon  county,  in  the  month  of  June,  1881  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    What  day  was  it  you  saw  him,  of  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  the  first  day  of  court,  and  several  times  after  that. 

Q.  The  first  day  when  you  saw  him  there,  where  did  you  see  him, 
in  court  or  out? 

A.     I  saw  him  in  court. 

Q.    What  was  he  doing  in  court  while  you  saw  him  there  ? 

A-     He  was  giving  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  You  had  seen  him  in  court  before  that  time;  had  you  not  at 
other  occasions  ? 

A.     I  had. 

Q.  And  saw  him  in  court  after  that  time  during  that  term  of  court, 
several  times  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to 
Bobriety  or  inebriety  at  the  the  time  you  observed  him  there  in  court. 

A.     In  my  opinion  he  was  sober.  ^ 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubts  about  it  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  had  none  at  all. 

Q.    You  are  not  a  drinking  man  yourself? 

A.     I  never  drink  anything. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  any  difference  either  in 
his  appearance,  his  language,  his  conduct  or  deportment,  generally, 
while  you  saw  him  in  court  there  on  that  first  day,  from  what  there  had 
been  at  other  times  before  and  afterwards  when  you  had  seen  him  in 
ctmrt? 

A.  I  saw  nothing  with  the  exception  of  the  second  day  of  July,  when 
that  telegram  came  that  the  President  was  killed  and  Judge  Cox  seemed 
to  be  considerably  excited  and  nervous. 

Q.     That  was  the  only  difference  ? 

A.     That  was  the  only  difference  I  saw. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     You  say,  in  your  opinion,  at  that  term,  the  Judge  was  sober. 

A.     That  was  my  opinion. 
.    Q.     When  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  Right  there  in  the  court  room;  1  have  no  idea  but  that  he  was 
sober. 

Q.     Was  your  att-ention  directed  to  it  particularly  ? 

A.     It  was  not. 

Q.    As  to  whether  he  was  sober  or  not? 

A.    It  was  not. 

Q.    Were  you  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  ? 
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A.     I  was  not;  I  had  no  business  there  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  particularly  in  seeing  whether  he  was  intox- 
icatecl  or  sober? 

A.     I  was  not. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  at  all  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  wasn't  personally  acquinted  with  him  you  said,  at  that  time? 

A.     I  was  not. 

Q.     You  had  seen  but  very  little  of  him  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  have  seen  him  two  or  three  times  a  year  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Q.     How  far  from  him  were  you  in  that  court  room  ? 

A.     I  should  think  about  twenty  feet. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  that  impressed  itself  upon  your  mind  one 
way  or  the  other  about  his  condition  at  that  time,  was  there  ? 

A.  The  impression  that  I  formed  was  that  he  was  talking  very 
earnestly. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  never  been  introduced  to  him  until  lately; 
when  was  it  that  you  were  introduced  to  him  ? 

A.     I  think  not  until  I  came  here  as  a  witness;  I  met  him  in  St.  Paul. 

Q.  Had  you  been  interviewed  as  to  what  evidence  you  would  give 
here,  before  you  came  here  ? 

A.     I  had  not. 

Q.     By  nobody? 

A.     By  nobody. 

Q.    Before  you  were  subpoenaed  ? 

A.     By  no  one  at  all  before  I  was  subpoenaed. 

S.    WEBSTER 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside,  Captain  ? 

A.     I  reside  in  Marshall. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation? 

A.     My  occupation  is  that  of  a  farmer. 

Q.     Have  you  held  any  official  position  there  in  that  county  ? 

A.     I  have  been  sheriff  of  that  county. 

Q.     For  how  many  years? 

A.     Two  terms. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox? 

A.     I  know  Jmige  Cox. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox? 

A.     I  have  known  him  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  Were  you  present.in  Marshall  during  a  term  of  court  held  there  in 
the  month  of  June,  last,  1881  ? 

A.     I  was  in  the  village  every  day  at  the  court. 

Q.  State  if  you  saw  the  Judge  there  in  Marshall  at  any  time  during 
the  fii-st  day  of  the  term;  and,  if  so,  at  what  time? 

A.     I  did,  but  I  couldn't  state  the  time. 

Q.     Was  it  in  the  afternoon? 

A,  It  was  in  the  afternoon.  I  hitched  up  and  drove  down  town  after 
dinner  ;  I  hitched  my  team  in  front  of  one  of  the  stores,  and  as  I  was 
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[oing  along  the  sidewalk,  the  court  was  coming  down  and  I  met  the 
udge  right  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  ? 

A.     I  just  shook  hands  with  him  and  asked  him  how  he  did. 

Q.    Stop  and  talk  with  him  a  little  while? 

A.  Oh,  there  may  have  been  a  few  other  words,  but  I  could  not  say 
positively ;  there  were  several  other  friends  I  had  not  seen  for  quite  a 
spell,  that  I  shook  hands  with  almost  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  soon  after  having  seen  him 
there,  your  attention  was  called  to  a  statement  that  he  was  intoxicated 
daring  that  day. 

A.  I  went  from  there  over  to  Mr.  Williams'  store;  that  is  my  head- 
quarters when  I  am  in  town,  and  Mr.  Williams  says,  "I  understand  that 
the  Judge  is  drunk;"  says  I,  "If  he  is,  he  has  got  sober  very  quick,  be- 
cause I  have  just  met  him  on  the  sidewalk." 

Q.  Your  attention  was  called  soon  after  to  the  fact  that  he  tvas 
charged  with  being  drunk  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  Judge's  condition  at 
the  time  you  met  him  ? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  anything  out  of  the  way. 

Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  his  sobriety  ? 

A.  At  the  time  1  met  him  I  had  no  thought  about  anything;  I  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  had  any  thoughts 
about  his  being  sober  or  drunk.  If  he  was  drunk  he  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  sober;  he  appeared  like  all  the  other  gentlemen  I  saw  on  the 
sidewalk. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubts  about  his  sobriety  now,  about  his  being 
sober  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  you  know,  if  anything,  Mr.  Webster, 
about  this  bridge  that  has  been  testified  to  here, — a  new  bridge  across 
the  Redwood  river,  near  the  Merchant's  Exchange  ? 

A.  Well,  I  ought  to;  I  have  to  pass  it  in  going  from  my  office  to  my 
home  every  day,  and  sometimes,  a  good  many  times  a  day. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  is  the  true  state  of  facts  in  re- 
gard to  that  bridge,  what  became  of  the  first,  and  when  was  it  re-built, 
and  what  was  the  condition  of  it  at  the  time  of  this  terra  of  court? 

A.  The  high  water  in  the  spring  washed  both  bridges  away;  one  was 
a  block  above  the  other;  the  upper  bridge  when  it  went  down,  took  the 
lower  bridge  and  carried  it  ten  rods  below,  and  left  it  in  such  shape  that 
when  the  water  went  down,  they  built  approaches  and  you  coukl  cross 
it  with  teams,  temporarily;  ani  the  upper  bridge,  Mr.  Hunt  and  a  few 
others  went  to  work  and  made  a  plank  walk,  up  above  where  the  bridge 
stood,  by  putting  horses  down  in  the  river  ani  then  laid  planks  across 
the  stream;  it  was  a  temporary  walk  from  the  hotel. 

Q.     How  wide  was  the  walk  ? 

A.  I  should  think  that  the  lower  tier  of  plank  way  three  or  four  feet, 
and  then  two  planks  were  laid  on  top  of  that,  that  were  about  two 
feet. 

Q.     How  did  you  get  access  to  that? 

A.  The  first  week  you  kind  of  jumped  down  the  bank;  I  should 
judge  it  was    three  or  tour  feet  from  the  side  of  the  bank, — from  the 
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Q.    And  from  the  other  side,  how  was  it  ? 

A.     It  went  right  down  from  the  old  position. 

Q.     And  the  planks  laid  there  in  ahout  that  condition  ?  (indicating). 

A.    Not  quite  as  steep  as  that;  not  quite  so  much  inclined. 

Q.     Not  in  a  horizontal  position  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  that  was  the  only  way  to  get  over  there  daring  the 
time  of  the  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  definitely  state;  between  that  time,  and  the  time 
the  new  bridge  was  constructed,  they  built  another  foot-walk  which  was 
a  little  better  than  the  old  one,  which  brought  it  up  on  the  sidewalk 
level  with  the  ground. 

,   Q.     I  mean  whether  there  was  a  decent  bridge,  or  simply  a  plaslk 
walk?  :: 

A.  There  was  nothing  at  the  time  of  the  court,  but  simply  the  foot- 
walk  at  the  crossing;  the  bridge  wjis  not  built  or  completed  until  some 
time  in  July;  I  couldn't  state  the  date,  but  I  know  that  it  was  not  com- 
pleted so  any  one  could  cross  it  until  after  the  fourth  of  July,  and  I 
think  about  the  middle  of  July  they  had  it  so  that  you  could  team 
across  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  are  through  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  have  no  cross-examination. 


Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Tracy,  Lincoln  county,   Minnesota. 

Q.    You  keep  a  saloon  there,  do  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  there  the  day  that  he  came  from  Tyler, 
and  went  to  Lyon  county  in  the  month  of  June,  1881,  right  immediately 
before  the  opening  of  court  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  him  immediately  after  the  train  came  in 
from  Tyler  that  morning? 

A.  Within  ten  minutes,  five  or  ten  minutes;  just  about  the  time  it 
would  take  him  to  come  down  to  my  place. 

Q.  State  how  long  he  stayed  at  your  place  with  reference  to  the 
time  when  the  train  left  going  west  to  Marshall  that  day  ? 

A.  He  had  40  minutes  from  the  time  the  D.  C.  train  came  east  until 
the  departure  of  the  train  going  west.  I  should  ludge  he  was  at  my 
place  about  25  or  30  minutes,  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  as  to  so- 
briety or  inebriety  when  he  was  at  your  place? 

A.     Why,  there  wjis  no  question  about  it,  that  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  you  know  how  much,  if  any,  Judge 
Cox  drank  at  your  place? 

A.  Well;  when  he  came  in  there  first,  somebody,  I  don't  know  who 
it  was,  called  the  parties  up  who  came  with  him,  and  I  think  there  were 
two  basidei  myself,  ani  they  had  a  glass  of  beer,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  had  a  new  piano,  an  1  th3y  ha  J  a  youn^  fellow  with  them  by  the 
name  of  Wnitney  who  sang  soma,  anl  he  askeJ  me  if  he  could   hare 
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some  music,  and  I  said  yes,  I  would  like  to  have  them,  and  we  went  up 
S'tairs,  and  I  introduced  the  Judge  to  my  wife,  and  Mr.  Whitney  sang 
one  or  two  pieces,  ani  at  that  time,  I  saw  the  smoke  of  the  train  com- 
ing, and  I  said  to  the  Judge,  vou  had  better  be  getting  down  to  make 
tlxe  train;  and  he  said  all  light,  and  he  came  down  and  took  one  glass 
of  beer  more,  somebody  else  treated,  and  he  had  to  run  for  the  train  to 
get  it. 

Q.    All  he  drank  at  Tracy  were  those  two  glasses  of  beer? 

A.  To  my  knowledge;  I  was  in  the  saloon  with  him  while  he  was  at 
my  place,  and  he  wouldn't  have  time  to  go  anywhere  else  after  he  left 
me. 

Q.  Would  he  have  had  time  to  go  anywhere  else  before  he  came 
there? 

A.  He  might  possibly,  but  I  think  not,  because  it  is  quite  a  way 
from  my  place  to  the  depot;  it  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

CBOSS-EX  AMIN  ATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  What  day  was  that? 

A.  That  I  can't  tell  you ;  I  know  it  was  the  time  he  came  from  Tyler. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? 

A,  Because  he  told  me  so, — that  he  came  down  on  the  train  after 
getting  through  with  the  court. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know,  what  he  told  you;  how  do  j'^ou  know  where 
he  was  going  ? 

A.  I  knew  he  was  going  on  that  train  because  he  made  a  run 
for  it. 

Q,  How  do  you  know  where  he  went  that  day  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  where  he  went  to. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  went  to  Marshall  or  not? 

A.  Yes,  I  know  he  went  to  Marshall  from  parties  telling  me  that  he 
got  on  the  train  at  the  depot.  ' 

Q.  Well,  all  you  know  is  what  somebody  told  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  came  right  from  the  train  to  your  saloon  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  train? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  on  the  main  street  of  Tracy  ? 

A.  I  am  on  Front  street,  as  they  call  it. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  from  the  land  office? 

.     A.  Where  it  was  put  in  first? 

Q.  Where  it  is  now  ? 

A.  About  two  blocks  east.    • 

Q.  Well,  it  is  pretty  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  your  place  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  h%  got  to  your  place  a  few  minutes  after  the  train  got  in — 
about  as  soon  as  be  could  get  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  business  is  keeping  a  saloon  and  selling  liquor? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  and  Whitney  came  there^ together? 
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A.     He  and  Whitney  and  somebody  else;  I  don't  remember  who  else- 

Q.     Col.  McPhail,  wasn't  he  one  of  them  ?  ' 

A.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  know  the  Colonel,  don't  you, — a  man  that  talks  with  rather 
a  thin  voice  ? 

A.     1  might  know  him,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  cars  were  attached  to  the  train  that  he 
went  to  Marshall  on  ? 

A.  I  don't;  I  noticed  Sanborn's  business  car  was  in  that  train;  I 
know  that. 

Q,     You  know  Sanborn's  business  car  was  in  the  train? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    The  train  he  took  to  go  awaj'  that  day  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  you  furnished  him  with  a  bottle  of 
whisky  that  day  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Or  whether  any  was  furnished  at  your  bar? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  with  him  ? 

A.     1  do  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  and  don't  know  whether  he  had  any  with  him,  or 
in  the  party,  at  allY 

A.     1  don't  know  anything  about  that;  that  was  not  my  businesB. 

Q.     Did  you  furnish  any  of  the  party  with  a  bottle? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge;  and  I  was  there  all  the  time,  and 
if  there  was  any  such  order  made  I  should  have  noticed  it. 

Q.     Did  you  have  a  bar-keeper? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    Well,  you  don't  know  whether  he  furnished  him  any  or  not? 

A.     I  am  pretty  positive  he  didn't. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not;  were  you  in  the  bar 
room  all  the  time? 

A.  I  wad  there  all  the  time  the  Judge  was  there;  the  Judge  was  not 
in  my  bar  all  the  time. 

Q.     Where  was  the  other  man  ? 

A.  All  three  went  upstairs  the  time  I  went  with  them;  he  wasn't  in 
the  bar-room  in  all  more  than  ten  minutes. 

H.   Q.   GRASS, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside? 

A    I  reside  at  Currie,  Murray  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession? 

A.     I  am  a  lawyer.  '^ 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Is  this  still  upon  article  fifteen? 

Mr.  Arctander.    It  is. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent  E.  St.  Juliea  Cox  ? 

A.  •  I  do. 

Q.    You  do  not  reside  itx  im  dis^ksb,  4o  yoa? 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  present  and  in  attendance  during  any  portion  of  the 
general  term  in  and  for  Lyon  county,  held  in  the  month  of  June,  1881? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    At  which  he  presided  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  term  did  you  come  there? 

A.  I  arrived  at  Marshall  about  noon  on  the  second  day  of  the  term; 
I  think  it  was  Wednesday. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  time  did  you  spend  in  the  court  that  after- 
noon? 

A.    Well,  I  was  there  most  of  the  time. 

Q.    That  afternoon  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  there,  Mr.  Grass,  during  that  term  ? 

A.  I  was  there  until  Friday  or  Saturday  afternoon,  I  don't  recollect 
which;  I  think  I  left  Friday  afternoon,  but  I  will  not  be  sure. 

Q.    You  sat  up  there  by  the  lawyer's  table,  I  suppose,  there  in  court? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    How  far  from  the  Judge  about,  about  as  far  as  it  is  to  over  here? 

A.     Oh,  perhaps  as  far  as  from  here  to  you,  perhaps  a  little  further. 

Q.  State  what  condition  the  Judge  was  in  during  any  portion  of  that 
term  while  you  were  there,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety. 

A-  Well,  I  have  been  in  court  four  or  five  times  when  Judge  Cox 
was  presiding  and  found  no  difference  in  the  Judge's  action  at  that  term 
of  court  than  at  any  other. 

Q.    Nor  in  any  other  days  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    For  instance,  take  the  first  afternoon  that  you  were  there. 

A.    He  appeared  as  usual. 

Q.    A  nd  acted  as  usual  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  sobriety  at  that  time? 

A.    I  think  he  was  sober  at  that  time. 

Q.    You  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  sobriety  at  that  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  none  now  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  have  no  questions, 

M.  E.  MATTHEWS 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  Marshall,  Lyon  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.  Ijawyer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  since  1872. 

Q.  Have  ]^ou  known  him  intimately  since  that  time  ? 

A.  Quite  intimately. 

Q.  HEveyoui^  aay  Hv^ befim te  eww  CLpea  the  beneh  been  las 
law  partner  at  any  time? 
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A.     I  was  his  law  partner  for  about  three  years  I  believe. 

Q.     Were  you  present  and  in  attendance  upon  the  general   term  in 
and  for  Lyon  county,  held  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1881  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  cases  there  were  you  and  your  fimi 
attorneys  for?^ 

A.     1  don't  know. 

Q.     Well,  a  great  portion  of  them  ? 

A.    Most  of  them. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  were  of  the  firm  of  Matthews  and  Andrews,  wctb 
you  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  we  had  dissolved.  I  think  we  had  dissolved 
at  that  time. 

Q.  But  these  cases  on  the  calendar  were  most  of  them  in  the  name  of 
Matthews  and  Andrews? 

A.     Yes,  they  were  all  cases  of  the  firm. 

Q.  Now,  what  portion  of  the  time  did  you  spend  in  court,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews? 

A.     I  should  presume  about  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  time  ? 

Q.  Now,  take  the  first  day;  what  time  did  you  go  into  court  that  day, 
— I  mean  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  proceedings,  the  first  afternoon  t 

A.  1  came  into  court  perhaps  about  one  o'clock;  the  Judge  shortly 
after  I  came  in  took  a  recess  for  dinner. 

Q.     Did  you  come  back  after  recess,  after  dinner  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  was  there  after  recess,  all  tlie  afternoon,  I  guess. 

Q.     You  were  there  during  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     There  during  the  recess  for  naturalization  papers  ? 

A.  I  was  there  when  the  recess  was  taken,  but  whether  I  remained 
there  during  all  this  time  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  business  was  after  that  recess  any- 
how? 

A.  Well,  shortly  after  the  recess — perhaps  there  might  have  been 
something  done  previous,  but  shortly  after  the  recess,  he  took  up  the 
case  of  Bradford  against  Bedbury — James  B.  Bradford. 

Q.     You  were  an  attorney  in  that  case? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Was  there  any  business  done  after  that  case  was  disposed  of  that 
afternoon,  any  important  business? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  now. 

Q.  The  next  day  what  portion  of  the  time  were  you  in  court  thtti, 
Mr.  Matthews,  if  at  all  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  the  next  day  we  tried  a  case  in  which  Ed- 
wards was  defendant — Wakefield,  Crow  &  Co.  vs.  C.  A.  Edwards,  I  think 
that  was  Uiken  up  that  afternoon,  but  I  wouldn't  say  positively,  or  that 
day  I  niean;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q,     That  was  in  the   morning;  very  well,  you  were  there  during  the 
trial  of  the  case.     Do  you  remember  being  present  during  the  trial  of  : 
the  case  of  Main,  as  administrator,  against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Bail*  | 
road  Company,  that  same  day  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  in  court  most  of  the  time;  I  was  connected  with  the 
case  and  I  was  out  a  little. too.* 

Q.     What  is  that  you  say  ? 

A.  I  was  out  of  court  some  time  during  that  txial,  but  not  ^9Cf 
much. 
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Q.    Well,  you  were  in  and  out  of  court  during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     In  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  about  the  evening;  I  think  I  was  there  almost  all 
the  time. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  there  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect;  it  may  have  been  an  evening  session, 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  were  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  defendant  in  the  case  of  the  State  against  Farrington,  that  was  tried 
that  evening? 

A.    I  wae. 

Q.     Were  you  there  during  the  whole  of  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.     I  was,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  in  court  the  third  day  during  the 
trial  of  the  case  of  Lindsley  against  the  Railroad  Company  ? 

A.    I  \vas. 

Q.  During  what  portion  of  the  time  were  you  in  court  during  the 
tnel  of  the  case  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  should  presume  three-fourths  of  the  time. 

The  Senate  here  took  a  recess  until  2:30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Senate  met  at  2.30  p.  m..    Senator  Wii^on  in  the  chair. 

MR.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

Direct  examination  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  Mr.  Matthews,  whether  or  not  there  were 
any  sessions  of  court  when  you  were  not  in  the  court  room;  the  first 
week  of  the  court  for  instance,  at  which  you  were  not  present? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  Judge  Cox  was  during  any  part 
of  this  term,  more  particularly  during  the  firat  part  of  it,  drunk  ? 

A.     He  was  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  any  incoherency  in  his 
speech,  Mr.  Matthews,  on  this  first  or  second  day  of  the  term  any  more 
than  usual  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  there  was  not. 

Q.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention — you  stated  you  were  there  during 
the  charge  I  believe;  Mr.  Matthews,  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any- 
thing unusual  or  out  of  the  common  routine  in  the  charge  of  Judge  Cox 
to  the  grand  jury  at  that  time  ? 

A.     What  time  ? 

Q.     Have  you  heard  him  charge  the  grand  jury  before  ? 

A.     A  great  many  times. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  different  at  this  time  from  other  times  ? 

A.     Nothing  that  I  know  of  now;  nothing  that  I  recollect. 

Q.    Nothing  of  sufficient  importance  to  strike  you  ut  the  time  ? 

A.  I  think  there  wasn't  anything, — it'  there  had  been  I  think  perhaps 
I  would  have  noticed  it. 

Q.    Now,  I  desire    to  call  your  attention  to  the  trial  of  the  case  of 
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Bradford  vs.  Bedbury  that  afternoon;  yon  were  present  during  the  whole 
of  the  trial  an  J  conducted  the  trial  on  behalf  of  the  defence,  I  believe  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Seward  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  yesterday 
state  what  the  ruling  in  that  case  was  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  to  the  Senate  what  the  ruling  of  the  court 
was  in  that  case,(that  might  be  cumulative  probably  and  not  necessary;) 
I  will  nsk  you  this,  Mr.  Matthews,  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in 
the  Judge's  giving  that  ruling,  the  way  in  which  he  gave  it-or  the  lan- 
guage he  used,  that  showed  in  the  least  any  aberration  of  ndind  or  any 
clouding  of  his  mental  faculties  ? 

A.    Not  at  all. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  the  Judge  give  his  reasons,  or  rather  make  his  de- 
cision on  the  motion  for  non-suit  in  the  case  of  Main  against  The  Winona 
and  St.  Peter  Railroa  I  Company  ? 

A.  I  was  in  court  but  don't  recollect  anything  about  it  particularly, 
I  recollect  discussing  that  matter. 

Q,  I  will  ask  you  to  slate  whether  or  not  during  any  or  all  of  those 
first  three  days,  Judge  Cox  swaggered  in  his  walking  or  sitting  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  did  liot. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  during  any  of  those  dsLjs 
he  reeled  while  sitting  upon  the  bench;  was  reeling  as  we  express  it  ? 

A.     He  did  not,  any  more  than  usual. 

Q.  Explain  that  to  the  Senate,  whether  there  is  anything  peculiar 
about  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  mean  that  Judge  Cox  don't  usually  sit  very  straight  on 
the  bench,  more  than  anywhere  else,  he  acts  about  the  same  on  the 
bench  as  he  does  off ;  there  never  appears  to  be  a  great  change  in   him. 

Q.  A  kind  of  free  and  easy  manner  in  him,  is  that  what  you 
mean? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  no  reeling  probably;  I  don't  understand  the  mean 
ing  of  the  word  used  here;  I  thought  it  to  mean  something  worse? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  State  whether  his  eyes  had  a  puffed  up  appearance  any  of  those 
days? 

A.  Why,  I  didn't  notice  anything  about  his  eyes;  I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  or  not,  but  I  didn't  notice  anything. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Matthews,  how  business  was  expedit- 
ed during  the  first  three  days  of  that  term  of  court? 

A.  \Vell,  I  thought  he  rushed  business  pretty  rapidly;  he  did  to  me, 
at  least,  during  the  whole  term,  in  fact. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  way  of  expediting,  or  the  way  in 
which  business  was  transacted  or  conducted,  between  the  first  three 
days  and  the  latter  part  of  the  term  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  th^t  I  can  recollect  of;  one  day  the  same  as  another. 

Q.     Same  as  usual  with  him  ? 

A.     About  the  same  all  the  time. 

Q.     I  mean  as  usual,  at  other  times? 

A.     Well,  that  is  what  /mean. 

Q.  It  was  stated  here,  Mr.  Matthews,  that  in  the  first  three  days, 
recesses  were  more  frequent  than  afterwards,  than  usual — from  six  to 
twelve  a  day.     What  is  your  recollection  in  regard  to  that  ? 
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A.  I  don't  think  we  had  any  more  recesses  during  the  first  part  than 
we  did  during  the  last  part  of  the  term,  and  I  don't  think  the  recesses 
exceeded  over  four  or  five  a  day. 

Q.    Taking  both  sessions  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  five  at  the  outside. 

Q..  Whenayer,  during  other  terras,  recesses  were  had,  what  were  the 
usual  recesses  in  Judge  Cox's  court,  out  side  of  this  term;  you  say  they 
were  the  same,  two  or  three,  this  term  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  the  same  as  in  any  court;  I  never  no- 
ticed any  difiference  in  his  court  or  any  other  court  about  the  recesses 
taken: 

Q.  Well,  are  there  more  than  the  usual  recesses  in  Judge  Cox's  court 
than  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.     Nq.  I  didn't  sav  that  those  were  all  that  he  had. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  know  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  was  his  idea; 
what  the  usual  number  of  recesses  was  in  his  court  at  other  terms. 

A.    Oh,  perhaps  three  or  four  a  day. 

.Q.    Three  or  four  a  day  is  the  usual  number  and  has  been  for  years  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  a  time  did  these  recesses,  that  took  place  at  this 
term  here, — for  how  long  a  time  were  they  usually?  The  Senate  may 
not  understand  it  as  we  do  who  practice. 

A.  Well,  as  to  that  I  couldn't  say;  I  know  we  had  some  recesses  at 
the  term,  but  they  were  to  assist  to  give  the  attorneys  time  to  do  some- 
thing or  look  up  something  or  to  do  something  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  length  of  the  recess,  five  or  ten  minutes  or  half  an 
hour? 

A.  Oh,  for  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  asked  for  two  or  three 
myself,  and  I  know  that  is  the  time  I  askeJ  for,  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  During  any  time  of  the  first  day  did  the  Judge  stagger  or  reel  in 
walking? 

A.    Judge  Cox  did  not  reel  or  stagger  during  that  term  of  court.     . 

Q.    Not  at  all? 

A.     Not  at  any  time;  not  in  the  village  of  Marshall. 

Q.  When  he  went  up  on  the  stage  there  to  open  court  did  you  ob- 
serve any  difficulty  on  his  part  in  getting  up  the  steps  ? 

A.    You  mean  when  he  first  opened  court  before  dinner  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     I  was  not  there. 

Q.    Afterwards,  when  he  came  back  after  dinner  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  about  him  going  up  there,  or  seeing 
him  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  remember  his  movements  during  the  day,  do  you,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Matthews,  that  he  did  not  stag^ar  or  reel  at  all 
during  the  day  ? 

A.  I  am  willing  to  swear  that  he  did  not  at  that  term  of  court, 
and  from  what  I  knew  of  him  there,  that  he  was  not  in  that  condition. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  Judge  chargjl  th3  graal  jury  do  you  know 
whether  he  read  from  the  printed  or  written  maiiuicript  in  his  hanis, 
when  he  charged  them  ? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  he  did,  something  apparently  cut  from  the  news- 
papers. 

214 
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Q.    Pasted  on  legal  cap  ?  j^    ^  j^ 

A.    Yes.  ^       .:.'.•.    ijli   wikt:ii  i.v 

Q.  That  is  the  one  you  have  generally  seen  him  read  froi^  when  lie 
is  giving  his  charge  ?  -i.   .  .4     .  .,  ^•' 

A.  1  did,  yes.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  had  that  at tBe  timey  and 
read  from  that  and  also  from  the  statute.  *-  j   -•     «    ■, 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  tliere  was  any  diffiOEQlty  -itpptfen* 
in  his  finding  what  he  wanted  in  the  manuscript  or  statute  t^efe  at  thr 
time?  ••'  fj 

A.  Oh,  I  didn't  notice  anything  peculiar  about  it;  I  didn't  ^nMm 
whether  he  was  any  longer  or  not;  I  saw  nothing  peculiar  about,  his 
examining  the  law  or  his  manuscript.  '  -     -     i*  * 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  during  tiit^ttemy,  at.iiiiy 
time,  more  particularly  during  the  first  day,  the  Judge's  head  settled 
down  between  his  shoulders,  in  a  sagging  way. 

A.     Will  you  please  ask  the  question  again?  .  •     •  t      j 

Q.  Whether  or  not  during  any  part  of  that  term  €f  court  his  bead 
seemed  to  hang  down,  between  his  shoulders,  or  that  he  sagged  to  a  great 
extent?  "  ^  .      *.  ;         ., 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  anything  different  fromudual  in^that'teBpeoli; 
his  head, — he  njight  have  had  his  head  down,  I  don't  know,  I  didn't  see 
anything  of  the  kind.  ^  ....  ,        j 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Matthews,  what  has  beeft'OaUedatettpetv 
ance  lecture  in  Judge  Cox's  charge,  a  portion  of  his  charge  devoted  to 
selling  whisky  to  minors,  etc.  ?  ^  .  -     v  ,  -  .  »* 

A.     I  don't  remember  anything  particular  about  the'«faarge  at  all. 

Q.     Don't  remember  whether  that  was  given  or  not  given  ?  .»'-^'« 

A.  I  do  not;  I  don't  remember  any  thing  about  ifc  pik)iil]atit  I  have 
heard  his  charge  sometimes  and  it  is  always  about  the  satne^and  I  doa^ 
know;  I  noticed  nothing  different  this  term,  he  might*  have  left  it  out 
or  put  something  in  and  might  not  notice  it,  I  don't  know.       V  v  ^'^  *'»» 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  how  it  was  with  the  mental  fatuUite  o&the 
Judge  during  this  term, — whether  during  any  portion  of  4hifitMiii  Apom 
the  first  day  to  the  last  there  was  any  perceptible  clouding  of  his  men- 
tal faculties  ? 

A.     There  was  not.  •  •^- ** 

Q.     Was  he  as  clear  as  usual  during  the  whole  of  the  term? 

A.     The  whole  of  the  term  ? 

Q.     The  first  days  as  well  as  the  last? 

A.     There  was  no  difference  in  the  days  particularly,    •    .   •  .*       \- 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  could  see  a  point  as  quickly  as  usual  dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  days?  -'   »i«   »;-** 

A.  Yes,  he  saw  them  quick  enough;  there  was  no  trouble  about  see- 
ing points.  -  \, 

Q.    There  was  no  trouble  about  his  seeing  points  ? 

A.     Not  at  all. 

Q.     Nothing  unusual  about  it? 

A.     No,  sir.  •  .  .  .•  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  L.  E.  Patterson,  the  clerk  of  court  of  Lincoln 
county  ? 

A.     I  do.  \    •  •  •* ;     '•  •«./,  ,^  \.       I. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Matthews,  whether  or  not  Mr^'Siattflr- 
son,  on  thi  12uh  day  of  Au^ast,  1851,  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
settlcnaab  of  th3  cai3  of  BraiforJ  a^ainjt  Bjibury,  in  his  office  in  Mr. 
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WilcDx's  store,  stated  to  you,  as  follows:  "I  thought  Judge  Cox  was 
drunk  that  last  term,  but  now  I  am  ready  to  swear  that  he  was  not,  for 
mo  man  'Could  try  that  case- in  a  drunken  condition,  and  remember  like 
he  does  to-day,"  or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.     He  did. 

Q.    Speaking  of  the  June  term  of  court? 

A.  Specking  of  the  June  term  of  court,  1881;  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  date. 

Q.    Well,  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  the  case  ? 

A.    Yes. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  ' 

Q.  You  answered,  Mr.  Matthews,  that  he  said  that,  or  words  to  that 
effect.    Now,  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.     I  can't  give  his  words. 

•  Q.     I  want  his  exact  language,  please. 

-A.    Iroan't  give  his  exact  language, 

Q.  Well,  give  it  as  near  as  you  can;  you  say  you  can't  give  his  exact 
lilnguage  ? 

A.  He  spoke  to  me  about  this  case;  we  had  settled  the  case  without 
the  minuAes  of  the  court  or, the  clerk's  minutes;  he  lost  them  in  some 
way,  and  we  settled  the  case,  and  Mr.  Forbes  am)  myself  couldn't  agree 
exactly  as  to  what  took  place,  and  the  Judge,  Judge  Cox,  told  the  clerk 
•  what  should  be  the- case,,  what  the  case  was,  the  circumstances  of  the 
•case;  »nd>after  this,  after  the  case  was  settled,  Charley  Patterson,  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  found  these  minutes,  an  i  he  callcvl  me  up  to  his  desk 
and  told  me  about  this  matter,  apd  I  think  he  said,  I  think  that  he  re- 
sisted hisopimoQ,  telling  me  what  he  told,  his  wife  when  he  went  home, 
what  he  told  his  wife  about  it;  I  think  that  is  the  way  that  he  spoke 
of  the  matter. 
•    Q.     He  was  telling  you  what  he  told  his  wife  about  it  ? 

•A.  ,  What  he  told  his  wife  about  this  case,  and  then  he  went  on  to 
B»y  that  he  supposed  the  Judge  was  drunk  at  that  time,  but  now  he 
would  swear  he  was  not,  or  ready  to  swear  that  he  was  not,  I  don't  know. 
about  the  words.  I  really  know  about  the  impression  that  it  created  on 
my  mind  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  I  do  recollect. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  pretend  to  give  us  his  exact  language? 

A.     I  could  not,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Patterson  say  that  his  mind  was  changed;  not  about 
his  being  drunk,  but  his  ability  to  comprehend  what  transpired? 

A.    No,  sir;  he  didn't  say  any  such  thing. 

Q.    Anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.     Not  anything  to  that  effect  either. 

Q.    You  say  now  that  he  was  ready  to  swear  that  he  was  not  drunk  ? 

A.    Yes- 
^  Q.    Had  there  been  any  talk  about  swearing  at  that  time  that  he  was 
drunk?. 
I-     A.    That  there  had  been  some  talk. 

Q.     When  did  this  take  place  ? 
: .  A.    Well,  eboctly  after  the  trial  of  this  case. 

Q.    Whea  was  that?   .. 
%A.  v\  Qtt>  ih^t  I'.auinot  tell  you. 
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Q.     Well,  you  can  tell  pretty  near,  can't  you  ? 

A.  Well,  the  case  was  after,  perhaps,  forty  days  from  the  end  oftha 
term. 

Q.     Sometime  in  July  or  August? 

A.    Sometime,  perhaps  about  the  first  of  August,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  the  fact  of  tne  Judge  being  drunk  or  not  being  drunk  at 
that  term  had  been  a  matter  of  talk  of  comment  upon  the  streets  between 
the  term   of  court  and  that  time  ? 

A.     Mr.  Patterson 

Q.    Well,  answer  my  question  please,  Mr.  Matthews. 

A.    What  is  that? 

Q.     Had  the  fact  of  th^  judge  being  drunk  or  not  being  drunk,  been  a  s 
matter    of  conversation  on  the  streets  of  Marshall,  between  the  trial  of 
that  case  and  the  settlement  of  that  case  that  you  refer  to? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     People  had  taken  sides  in  the  ca.se? 

A.  Oh,  I  don^t  know  that  they  talked  about  his  beins  drunk,  but 
about  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  and  the  action  of  the  grand  jury 
was  talked  over  on  the  streets. 

Q.     Had  there  been  any  talk  about  the  impeachment  at  this  time? 

A.    Oh,  yes,  there  had  and  even  before  this  term  of  court. 

Q.     On  account  of  the  judge's  intoxication  upon  the  bench? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     What? 

A.  I  don't  know;  they  talked  about  impeachment,  that  was  the  sub- 
ject; I  don't  know  whether  it  was  on  the  bench  or  off  the  bcfnch  or 
where. 

Q.  ^  It  was  on  account  of  his  intoxication  ? 

A.  *  They  were  going  to  have  him  impeached;  I  don't  think  he  was 
charged  with  anything  else. 

Q.     Was  Patterson  talking  about  having  him  impeached? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  in  reference  to  that,  that  you  and  Patterson  were 
talking,  and  Patterson  said  he  was  now  ready  to  swear  that  he  believed 
he  was  not  drunk  ?  -  '.: 

Q.  Not  in  reference  to  any  impeachment.  I  might  make  one  ptale* 
ment — you  would  understand  me  better,  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  of 
any  use.  Mr.  Rogers,  this  minister,  had  told  Mr.  Patterson,  and  I  think 
it  was, — well,  I  don't  know  really  the  time, — Mr.  Patterson  had  told,  me 
that  Rogers  spoke  to  him  about  recollecting  some  date,  and  we  had 
some  talk  about  this  matter;  but  what  the  time  was,  or  what  there  was 
of  it,  I  do  not  know,  and  Mr.  Patterson  and  myself  were  pretty  good 
friends,  quite  intimate,  and  we  talked  about  such  things. 

Q.  You  and  he  at  this  time  were  talking  about  the  possibility  of  the 
Judge  being  impeached,  were  you? 

A.     No,  sir;  we  were  talking  about  the  case  that  had  been  settled. 

Q.  And  you  were  talking  with  Mr.  Patterson  about  the  surprise  that 
it  occasioned  in  his  mind  that  Judge  Cox  could  remember  so  well  at 
this  time,  wasn't  you  ?  He  seemed  to  be  surprised,  didn't  he,  at  the  fad 
that  Judge  Cox  could  remember? 

A.  That  was  what  he  was  conveying  to  me,  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind  in  respect  to  that.  It  appeared  that  he  was  surprided  about  the 
matter;  I  don't  know  whether  much  surprised  or  UUIe,  but  Jie  r^^nji^ 
hia  mind;  that  is  what  he  said. 
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Q.  Well,  didn't  he  say  he  was  surprised  at  his  being  able  to  remem- 
ber that,  believing,  as  he  had  believed,  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  said  that;  he  might  have  thought  so. 
I  don't  know  wh«t  he  thought. 

Q.    Well,  wasn't  that  the  impression  that  you  got,  Mr.  Matthews? 

A.    What  impression  ? 

Q.  That  he  was  surprised  at  the  Judge's  ability  to  remember,  having 
believed  that  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  that  was  the  impression  I  got  from  him  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind. 

Q.  That  he  was  surprised  at  his  ability  to  remember  and  that  he 
thought  that  he  would  have  to  change  his  mind  from  that  fact? 

A.    Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  had  you  forgotten  about  that;  was  it  in  vour  interest  that 
that  matter  which  he  had  brought  to  mind  should  be  brought  out,  or  in 
the  interest  of  this  adversary  of  yours,  something  about  the  statement 
the  Judge  made*— whether  or  not  you  had  further  evidence.  1  have  for- 
gotten which  side  of  the  case  you  were  on  ? 

A.     I  was  on  the  defense. 

Q.  Then  it  was  in  your  interest  that  the  decision  of  the  Judge  was 
had,  was  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  but  there  was  but  one  point  in  the  case  really. 

Q.    Well,  the  memory  of  the  Judge  was  to  your  benefit? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  remembrance  of  the  Judge's  make  any  impression  on 
your  mind,  Mr.  Matthews,  at  that  time? 

A.     I  don't  know  that  it  did. 

Q.    You  had  forgotten  it  hadn't  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir.   ' 

Q.    It  was  not  in  the  case  you  settled  ?  ^ 

A.    We  hadn't  settled  any  case. 

Q.    It  was  not  in  the  proposed  case  ? 

A.    We  had  no  proposed  case. 

Q.    What  were  you  doing, — I  thought  you  were  settling  the  case  ? 

A.    We  went  in  by  agreement  between  the  parties,— rMr.  Forbes  said 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 
'  Q.    You  were  in  to  make  up  the  case  ? 

A.    We  went  in  to  make  up  a  case  and  settle  it  right  there. 

Q-    You  were  going  to  settle  it  on  the  Judge's  minutes,  were  you  ? 

A.    No,  it  was  a  short  matter; — there  was  very  little  of  it, 

Q.    Were  you  going  to  settle  the  case  without  a  prepared  case? 

A.  We  were  going  to  make  out  our  case  before  the  Judge  and  have  it 
settled,  as  there  was  but  very  little  to  it. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  make  a  bill  of  exceptions  were  you  ?  Were 
there  any  exceptions  on  the  trial  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  took  exceptions  on  the  trial;  but  found  the  clerk  had 
lost  his  minutes. 

y.     What  minutes  had  the  clerk  lost? 

A.    I  suppose  the  minutes  of  the  clerk. 

Q.    Were  you  going  to  make  a  case  without  the  testimony  ? 

A.    There  was  no  testimony  in  the  case. 

Q.,   No  witness  sworn  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    Simply  a  promissory  note? 
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A.     No,  sir,  it  was  an  iron-clad  machine  note. 

Q.    Well,  it  was  a  promissory  note  with  flome  conditions? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    That  is  what  you  were  disputing  about  with  your  adversary  ? 

A.  It  was  a  case  in  replevin,  claim  and  delivery,  and  the  only  evi- 
dence that  the  prosecution  introduced,  to  show  their  title,  or  right  of 
possession,  was  that  they  offered  in  evidence  this  iron-clad  note;  we  ob- 
jected to  the  evidence,  and  the  court  ruled  it  out. 

Q.     The  court  ruled  it  out? 

A.    The  court  ruled  it  out. 

Q.    You  objected,  did  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  was  this  peculiar  thing  that  the  Judge  remembered  there 
at  this  time  when  you  were  trying  to  make  up  that  case?     • 

A.  Mr.  Forbes  and  myself  got  into  a  dispute  about  what  took  place 
in  court;  I  claimed  that  I  spoke  to  him  or  Mr.  Seward,  hw  partner,  and 
asked  them  if  that  was  all  they  had,  or  in  fact,  I  turned  round  and  told 
him  to  go  ahead,  or  something  of  that  kind  across  the  tablC)  and  he 
didn't  do  anything;  and  I  says,  is  that  all  the  evidence,  and  he  says 
yes.  He  and  his  partner  seemed  to  be  discussing  something  there,  and 
then  I  asked  him  if  he  rested  his  case;  he  told  nie  he  did..  Igdt  upiand 
in  order  to  have  this  matter  distinctly  understood  between  coumiel  asd 
court,  I  made  the  statement  to  the  court  that  I  umtefstdod  that*  the 
prosecution,  or  the  plaintiff,  had  rested  his  case.  I  wished  to  have  that 
understood  before  I  made  my  motion.  The  court  then  asked  Mr. 
Forbes,  or  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Seward,  who  were  there  together,  if  they 
had  any  further  evidence,  and  they  said  they  had  none;  he  asked  tiiem 
if  they  rested  their  case,  and  they  said  they  did.  I  then  made  my  mo- 
tion, which  was  granied. 

Q.  Then  it  was  upon  your  motion  and  suggestion  that  they  had  no 
further  evidence,  the  case  was  dismissed  ?  »        ,• 

A.  I  never  asked  the  court  whether  he  ruled  upon  what  I  said  to 
him  or  not. 

Q.     Well,  he  granted  your  motion  ? 

A.     I  asked  for  judgment,  and  he  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  the  point  I  wished  to  get.  at  was  whether  it  was  done  after 
you  made  your  motion,  or  if  it  was  done  in  accordance  with  your  mo- 
tion to  the  court  after  they  had  notified  you  that  the}'  rested  ? 

A.  They  had  notified  me  that  they  rested,  and  also  notified  the  court 
that  they  rested,  and  then  I  made  my  motion,  and  was  going  to  argue 
the  motion  and  the  court  wouldn't  allow  any  argument  upon  it. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  came  there  in  August  to  settle  that  case,  you  had 
not  forgotten  that  i)oint,  had  you  ?  .  •        * 

A.     No,  sir, 

Q.  You  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  did  not  insist  upon  its  going  into 
the  record  ?  <  •    .         *^ 

A.     Upon  what  ^oing  into  the  record  ? 

Q.     Upon  that  point  going  into  the  record  ? 

A.  Why  the  case  was  nmde  up  and  settled  and  disposed  of  there;  I 
think  perhaps  it  went  into  the  case.  •     ' 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  that  particular  feature  of  the  case, — did  you  insist 
upon  that  going  into  the  record  ?  ■  -  '    -^  — '    -   •  -^     -^ 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not;  I  think  I  made  my 
motion, — I  wouldn't  say,— there  are  two  cases  that  ara^  rflfeelj^ioon- 
nected  that  I  can't  say  which  is  whicfi>  -^ ^  "««^  £«v -v-^s^t^^iafc.  .Jfii 
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;  1  • 

Q.  You  were  objecting,  were  you  not,  to  the  settlement  of  any  case  at 
all,,  because  the  stay  had  expired  ? 

A.     I  did  object. 

Q.    You  didn't  wantiany  case  settled  ? 

A.  I  did  object  dt  firat,  and  then  Mr.  Forjbes  said  1  had  agreed  to  let 
it  run,  and  I  says  if^jru  say  so,  Mr.  Forbes,  it  is  all  right,  we  will  do  so; 
and—  I   / 

.  Q.    You  hadtiiuite  forgotten  that  point  that  the  Judge  asked  if  there 
-was  any  further  evidence  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  had  not. 

Q.    You  remembered  it  as  clearly  as  the  Judge  did  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Before  the  Judge  spoke  of  it  ? 

A.  Why,  we  talked  over  the  matter  half  an  hour  before  the  Judge, 
and  thev disagreement  and  everything. 

>  Q.    Well,  your  first  objections  were  to  settling  any  case  at  all,  because 
you  thought  the  time  to  make  a  case  had  expired  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  thought  the  time  had  expired. 

Q.  And  whenvyou  found  you  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Forbes  to  make  a 
C8fie»  then  you  brought  up  this  objection,  that  the  record  was  not  com- 
plete? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  didn't  find  any  such  thing. 

Q.    You  didn't? 

A.    Kfa,:8ir;  I  said,  "  Mr.  Forbes,  if  yovi  say  I  did,  I  will  agree  to  it." 
i:*.Q.  .Well,  you  found  out.  it  was  a  matter  that  rested  on  your  honor, 
between  you  and  Mr.  Forbes  ? 

A.    Nq,  sir;  that. was  not  it. 

Q.    Well,  you  claimed  so. 
..A.    tNo^  Hir;  I  said  if  you.  say  it  was  so,. I  will  let  it  in;  there  was  no 
honor  about  it  at  all.     It  was  not  based  upon  any  agreement;  I  said,  if 
you  say  that.   ,   ,        .    \ 

Q.     Well,  Mr.  Forbes  was  claiming  that  you  had  agreed  to  it? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  denying  it,  but  finally  you  said  that  if  he  would 
insist  upon  it  that  you  did  agree  to  it,  that  then  you  would  coincide 
with  him,  and  let  him  in  ? 

A.    I  would  let  him  in. 

Q.    Let  him  in  to  make  his  case  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q. ,  And  after  you  had  agreed  to  that  then  is  it  not  the  fact  that  vou 
brought  up  this  question  because  it  did  not  show  the  fact  that  he  had 
rested  his  case,  and  had  been  finally  asked  whether  he  had  any  further 
evidence  and  answered  no,  before  you  made  your  motion  ? 

A.    There  was  no  record  of  that. 

Q.     I  know  there  was  no  record  of  that. 

A.  Mr.  Forbes  had  drawn  up  a  case  and  wanted  me  to  agree  upon 
tbftt. 

•  Q.     When  did  he  draw  that  up  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  when. 

Q.    I  thought  you  said  that  there  was  no  case  ? 

A.  I  say  that  he  had  drawn  one  up  there,  and  I  presume  that  day. 
•I  doa't  know  when;  I  never  saw  it;  it  was  a  very  short  one,  perhaps 
what  would  be  on oas  pa^3  of  le^il  cip,  aa  1  h3  w mte  1  ra3  to  cjni3nt  to 
that  or  agree  to  it;  I  told  him  no,  ani  W3  tiilkei  the  matter  over  between 
us,  and  couldn't  agree,  ahl  the  court  settled  the  case  f<^|;j[|^^.QQQQle 
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A.    Well,  now  you  talked  the  matter  over  between  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  then  did  you  not  state  that  you  would  not  agreer  to  the 
because  it  did  not  contain  that  feature, — that  he  had  been  asked  in 
if  he  had  any  further  evidence  and   had  stated  no, — before   you 
your  motion  for  a  non-suit? 

A.    That  was  really  the  main  discussion  between  us. 

Q.     Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at;  whether  you  didnt  state 
to  the  court,  that  you  could  not  agree  on  the  proposed  ease,  because 
left  out  that  feature? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  that  was  before  the  Judge  said  anything  about  it? 

A.    The  Judge  didn't  say  anything  about  it  for  some  time  then. 

Q.    Well,  I  want  you  to  state  if  that  was  a  fact? 

A.    Yes,  that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     Do  we  understand  the  witness  to  say  m 
and  to  testify  that  there  was  a  proposed  case,  proposed  by  the  oppd 
site  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     He  has  so  stated. 

The  Witness.     Mr.  Forbes  had  what  he  called  a  case. 

Q.  The  difficulty  between  you  and  Mr.  Forbes  was  that  he  daii 
you  had  agreed  that  he  might  make  a  case  notwithstanding  the  time 
making  the  case  had  expired  ? 

A.    Oh,  we  have  passed  that  matter. 

Q.     Well,  that  was  the  point  in  the  outset,  and  finally  you  agreed 
him  that  he  might  make  his  case  and  propose  his  case,  and  when 
came  to  settle  it  you  objected  on  the  ground  that  that  feature  of  the 
was  not  in  it;  that  he  had  been  asked,  before  you  made  the  motioo 
non-suit,  whether  he  had  any  further  evidence,  and  he  said  no:  and 
you  objected  to  the  case  on  that  ground  before  Judge  Cox  said  an 
about  his  having  said  anything  about  that  question  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  Mr.  Forbes  and  I  had  talked  the  matMB 
over  and  failed  to  agree. 

Q.     Was  that  all  the  objection  you  had  to  the  record? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  anything  further. 

Q.  Now,  had  Mr.  Forbes  forgotten— did  Mr.  Forbes  claim  that  U, 
had  forgotten  that? 

A.     No,  he  didn't  claim  that  he  had  forgotten  it;  he  said  it  was  not 

Q.  Who  tried  the  case  in  the  district  court,  Mr.  Matthews,  Mf 
Forbes,  or  Mr.  Seward  ? 

A.     Well,  I  guess  perhaps  they  were  both  trying  the  case. 

Q.     Now  do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 

A.     Tliey  were  both  in  there. 

Q.     Who  actually  tried  the  case  ? 

A.  Both  of  them  were  talking, — there  was  not  much  trying  aboat  Hj 
there  was  a  jury  called  and  they  offered  to  withdraw  this  note,  and  thf 
thing  stopped  right  there. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  discovered  no  difference  in  Judge  Cox's  pei^ 
formances  in  court  at  this  term  that  was  usual  with  him  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    You  were  at  Marshfield  were  you  not? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  there  any  difference  between  his  actions  at  Marshfield 
at  Marihall, — ^in  his  condition? 
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A.  Do  you  mean  whether  the  Judge  was  in  any  different  condition 
there? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     As  to  what? 

Q.    As  to  sobriety  ? 

A.  I  think  h^  was, — no,  I  will  not  say  so;  I  will  say  to  the  contrary, 
answering  your  question. 

Q.     You  say  there  was  no  difference? 

A.     Yes,  there  was  no  difference. 

Q.    He  was  just  the  same  at  Marshall  as  he  was  at  Marshfield  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  between  his  actions  at  Tyler  and  at 
Marshall? 

A.    There  was. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  the  difference  ? 

A.     What  difference  was  there? 

Q.     Was  he  intoxicated  at  one  of  the  two  points? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  not  proper,  Mr.  Predident,  I  have  not  asked 
the  witness  to  compare  the  two  times. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  have  asked  the  witness  whether  his  demeanor 
was  the  same  as  at  other  times. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  didn't  ask  this  witness  any  such  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  you  have  compared  hija  at  other  times, 
and  I  will  submit  to  the  record;,  you  asked  him  to  compare  his  condi- 
tion then  with  what  it  had  been  at  terms  of  court  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Arctander.  1  may  be  mistaken,  but  my  remembrancs  is  that  I 
didn't  ask  any  such  question,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  reporter  read 
that  question.  It  would  be  in  the  first  part  of  the  examination  this  af- 
ternoon. 

The  reporter  read  part  of  the  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     You  are  not  afraid  of  it  ? 

Mr  Arctander.  I  don't  want  to  stop  to  take  up  time;  I  think  there 
is  humbug  enough  in  this  caoe. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  1  don't  think  you  ought  to  object  to  comparing 
the  difference  between  his  condition  then  and  his  condition  at  Tyler. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     What  is  the  question? 

The  President  'pro  tern.  He  asks  whether  the  respondent  was  intoxi- 
cated at  one  of  the  two  places,  Tyler  or  Marshfield. 

Senator  Gilfllan,  J.  B.     Is  there  any  objection  to  it? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Yes;  it  is  not  proper  cross -examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  They  claim  that  they  have  not  asked  for  any- 
thing on  the  direct-examination  which  would  allow  me  to  introduce 
comparisons. 

Mr.  AgcTANDER.  Well,  we  withdraw  the  objection.  Will  the  re- 
porter again  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  have  a  right  to  a  comparison  to  show  his 
knowledge,  if  for  nothing  else;  he  has  testified  that  he  was  sober. 

The  President  pro  teni,     I  think  you  can  answer  the  question. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  different  at  this  term  from  what  he  was  at  Tyler 
— ^in  what  does  the  differenc3  couiist  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  more  than  the  weather  and  the  size 
of  tlie  town  or  anything  of  that  kind;  I  don't  know  as  I  cjuli  tell  you 
the  difference;  we  see  men  acting  didjrent  every  day,  bat  wjcaaajt  tell 
the  difierence. 
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Q.    Well,  don't  you  know  why  he  acted  differeht  tft  Tyler? 

A.     No;  1  don't  know  why. 

Q.    You  don't  know  any  cause  for  any  difference? 

A.     I  can't  give  you  any  difference. 

Q.     Did  you,  in  your  mind,  have  a  knowledge  of  any  cause, — 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that;  it  is  certainly  improper. 

Q.     Did  you,  in  your  mind,  have  a  cause  that  you  can  explain  to 
Senate  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  need  not  answer  that.  T  object  to  that  qu 
tion  as  improper.  It  is  unprofessional  and  unlawyer-iikcj  to  ask  sq 
questions. 

Q.     You  said  there  was  a  diffbrence,  Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  Ooniuj 
etc.,  at  Marshall,  from  what  it  was  at  Tyler;  do  you  wish  to  wittidi* 
that,  or  do  you  wish  to  explain  it  in  any  way  ?    I  asked  you  what 
difference  consisted  in. 

Mr.  Mana^<jr  Hicks.    He  says  in  the  weather  and  the  size  of 
place. 

Ttie  Witness.     Here  is  a  question  that  I  understand  is' objected 
Is  there  any  question  for  me  to  answer? 

Q.  I  withdraw  that  question,  and  I  ask  you  now  if  there  is  any  oti 
explanation  that  you  want  to  make  of  the  differenc3  in  his  depdrtbsfa 
and  conduct,  except  the  weather  and  the  size  of  the  place? 

A.     No;  1  don't  know  as  1  care  to  make  anything  further. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  from  Tracy  to  Tyler  with  Judge  Cox  Wheii'  ht^wb 
to  hold  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.     About  June,  1881? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  write  a  letter  to  the  newspaper  that  is  published  af 
shall,  relative  to  that  trip? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Di.l  you  write  any  such  letter? 

A.     1  said  I  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  write  one  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Whitney  abotrt  it'1 

A. .  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.     Yt)U  did  not  write  any  letter? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  (Showing  witness  a  paper).  Look  at  that  printed  letter,  and  8 
whether  you  wrote  the  original  of  that? 

A.     Oh  no,  I  didn't  write  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  You  didn't  write  the  original  of  which  that  if 
copy  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  will  ask  the  President  to  mark  this  paper 
identification. 

Tne  paper  shown  to  witness  was  then  marked  "  Exhibit  I." 

(J.  Have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  under  the  influence  of  liqotii;- 
drunk  or  intoxicated,  Mr.  Matthews? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  him  intoxicated  in  the  dischaige  of  oi 
duties  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  under  the  rulings  ^eeterd^iyi  i 
particularly  the  ruling  made  by  8enatt)r  Campbell  when  in  the  dnm 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  think  that  was  the  question  allo#M  flttsr 
long  argument.  ^igi,,,,  .^  GoOglc  I 
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Pbesidsnt  pro  teai.  The  ruling  was  not  as  to  time  and  place. 
Irtcander.  Our  position  is  now,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ques- 
to  whether  the  witness  has  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  in  the 
^  of  his  duties  hae  nothing  t )  do  with  it.  This  witness  was  not 
»  compare  this  term  with  other  terms,  for  which  reascm  it  was 
I  in  the  other  case,  but  this  is  another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
?re  to  bring  in  testimony  which  the  Senate  said  did  not  wish 
t  in, — to  bring  in  cumulative  evidence  as  to  the  facts  under 
eighteen. 

witness  has  not  been  asked  as  to  any  other  terms  when  Judge  Cox 
the  discharge  of  his  oflScial  duties,  and  to  put  that  limitation  to 
•  limit  it  to  the  time  in  which  he  was  elected,  and  that  they  have 
t,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Senate,  to  do;  because  the  ruling  of  the 
was  to  this  effect,  that  they  could  not  prove  when  ami  where, 
a  that  would  tend  to  prove  a  substantive  charge,  which  would  not 
3er.  Now,  this  is  the  same  thing,  because  you  do  not  need  to 
he  exact  date;  that  was  held  afterward  by  two  different  gentle- 
the  chair, — by  Senator  Campbell  one  night,  and  when  he  made 
ing  and  offered  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate,  the  question  was  with- 
by  the  managers.  This  same  Question  was  decided  by  Senator 
ien  yesterday,  when  he  was  in  tne  chair;  he  hehl  that  he  would 
ow  it  but  that  he  would  sulmiit  it  to  the  Senate  if  it  was  necessa- 
1  the  managers  again  withdrew  it.  It  seems  to  me  there  ought 
n  end  to  this  treading  on  forbidden  ground.  Certainly  we  have 
en  trying  this  case  hitherto  on  such  close  principles  that  the  man- 
hould  be  allowed  to  throw  down  the  few  guaras  that  the  Senate 
icted  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  respondent.  We  certainly  are 
d  to  some  respect. 

Manager  Dunn.  It  seems  that  every  time  an  attempt  is  made  to 
any  light  on  this  vexed  question  of  the  condition  of  the  respon- 
)f  when  we  come  to  ask  questions  of  any  witness  upon  the  stand 
rhether  he  saw  the  respondent  intoxicated  upon  the  bench  here  in 
icharge  of  any  official  duty,  it  provokes  a  very  discordant  sound 
ny  friend,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Arutander.  I  like  to  try  a  case  like  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Dunn. 
Manager  Dunn.  It  worries  him  very  much.  My  romembrance 
at  the  Senate  has  allowed  this  very  question  to  be  put  in 
than  one  instance.  It  is  true  that  a  rule  of  the  Senate  has  been 
ftd  by  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  ask  when  or  where,  and  it  is 
Iso  that  I  never  agreed  that  the  rule  was  sound,  but  at  the  same 
submit  to  it;  but  it  is  also  true  we  were  permitted  to  ask  whether 
d  seen  the  respondent  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
1  duties  or  upon  the  bench,  because  it  is  not  when  or  where,  but 
y  the  circumstances,  so  that  the  Senate  may  be  able  to  judge 
ler  the  witness  is  a  competent  expert  as  to  whether  he  was  sober  or 
icated  while  he  was  on  the  bench  at  this  particular  term  of  court  in 
or  Marshall  county.  Now,  if  he  should  say  he  has  seen  him  upon 
ench  at  other  terms,  and  therefore  he  knew  of  what  he  was  afhrm- 
hen  he  spoke  of  this  term,  then  it  would  strengthen  the  case  of  the 
ndent  very  much;  but  if  he  should  say,  that  he  had  never  seen 
Qtoxicated  upon  the  bench,  as  I  presume  he  will,  why,  as  a. matter 
Bt,  it  would  weaken  his  evidence  as  a  man  competent  to  judge, 
fiet  the  respondent  was  at  that  time  intoxicated,  inasmuch  as  it  is  i 
[^  QflegLon  as  to  whether  he  wad  or  not. 
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The  President  pro  tern,  I  don't  think  that  question  has  been  mled 
upon  by  the  Senate,  and  has  not  been  while  I  have  been  here,  and  I 
shall  admit  the  testimony  unless  overruled  by  the  Senate.  [To  the 
witness.]  You  can  answer  the  question  whether  or  not  you  have  seen 
him  drunk  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  suppose  there  is  no  chance 

The  Witness.     I  have  not. 

The  President  pro  tern.    He  says  he  has  not  and  that  is  the  end  of  it 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  drunk  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties? 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that;  he  says  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  might  have  a  peculiar  notion  as  to  what 
the  bench  is. 

Tlie  President  pro  tern.    You  have  no  right  to  ask  him  when  or  where. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  do  not  ask  him  whether  he  has  ever  seen  him 
intoxicated  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  understand  that  the  chair  looks  upon  that 
question  in  its  narrow  sense  with  reference  to  when  and  where; — that 
you  cannot  ask  the  time  and  place,  but  that  you  can  ask  the  question  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  time,  at  least  virtually  within  the  period 
of  the  respondent's  occupation  of  the  judgship. 

The  Preside.nt  pro  tern.  The  question  asked  was,  have  you  ever  seen 
the  Judge  drunk  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  might  be  as  an  attorney. 

The  President  pro  tcm  That  would  not  be  as  to  any  particular  court 
or  any  pa  rticular  term . 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  they  were  judicial  duties  it  would  be  within  the 
term  of  his  office,  and  that  was  within,  the  spirit,  at  least  of  the  ruhng 
of  the  Senate. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  don't  understand  that  it  has  been  ruled  upon. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  have  ever  seen  him  intoxi- 
cated while  in  the  discharge  of  any  official  business  as  Judge  ? 

A.     I  have  seen  him  intoxicated;  I  never  saw  himtirunk. 

Q.    You  have  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Yes. 

re-direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  when  you  say  you  have  seen  him  intox- 
icated; what  do  you  understand  by  the  term  intoxicated. 

A .  AA'ell,  I  understand  that  a  man  is  intoxicated — one  glass  of  liquor 
would  intoxicate  a  man  to  a  degree 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.      Will  the  witness  please  repeat  that  answer. 

'J'he  W^iTNEss.  One  glass  of  liquor  in  my  opinion  would  intoxicate  an 
individual  to  an  extent,  to  a  degree. 

Q.     Tnat  is  your  un  lorstan  ling  of  the  word  intoxicated. 

A.  I  undei*stand  that  a  man  is  intoxicated  as  soon  as  he  takes  it  into 
his  system. 

Q.    As  soon  as  he  takes  the  poison  into  his  system,  the  least  quantity? 

A.    Yes. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  explain  his 
understan  ling  of  the  difference  between  intoxicated  and  drunk^  if  he 
thinks  there  is  a  difference;  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain  the  differ- 
eaoe? 
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A.  Well,  I  consider  a  man  is  drunk  when  his  better  judgment  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  liquor  or  poison  he  drinks. 

Q.     When  his  judgment  is  overthrown  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Influenced,  he  8aid. 

The  Witness.  When  there  is  preponderance  of  weight  in  favor  of  the 
whisky  or  liquor. 

Q.    Against  his  iudgment  ? 

A.    Against  his  better  judgment. 

The  President  mo  tern.    Then  you  would  call  him  drunk  ? 

A.    I  call  him  arunk. 

Q.    And  if  he  has  drank  any,  vou  would  call  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Yes,  up  to  that  periol;  I  think  a  man  may  be  intoxicated  with- 
out the  world  knowing  anything  about  it. 

Q.    That  is  your  understanding  of  the  word  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  Mr.  Matthews  just  exactly  Avhat  took  place 
in  regard  to  what  you  claim  should  have  been  in  this  case  before  Judge 
Cox  made  any  remark  therein  the  settlement  of  that  case;  just  the  lan- 
guage, as  near,  as  you  can  give  it. 

A.  Well,  I  have  already  stated  to  the  Senate  what  took  place,  and 
what  I  wanted  in  the  minutes  is  what  took  place. 

Q.  Did  you  state  particularly  to  the  court  what  had  taken  place  as 
you  had  understood  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  we  had  talked  the  matter  over;  I  don't  think 
we  had  argued  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.     You  just  talked  it  between  yourselves?  * 

A.  Mr.  Forbes  and  myself  were  discussing  the  matter  between  our- 
selves. 

Q.    Not  before  the  court  ? 

A.    He  was  in  the  room. 

Q.    But  not  in  his  hearing  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  might  have  been  listening  to  what  we  were  saying;  I 
don't  know;  he  might  have  been  all  the  time.  I  know  this  talk  took 
place;  he  was  in  the  office,  the  Judge  was  in  the  office,  and  the  talk  took 
place  between  Mr.  Forbes  and  myself,  and  the  disagreement  was  as  to 
the  main  fact  in  the  case — 

Q.     As  to  whether  they  had  rested  or  not;  that  is  the  point? 

A.     As  to  whether  they  had  rested. 

Q.  Now,  wa«  there  anything  said  by  you  except  you  wanted  to  have 
in  there  the  fact  that  they  rested,  and  he  claimed  that  they  hadn't 
rested?  - 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  this  :  I  think  it  was  upon  the  matter  of 
whether  he  said  that  that  was  all  their  evidence,  there  is  where — upon 
that  point  is  where  I  considered  he  was  lame  in  the  case — that  the  ruling 
of  the  court  after  arguing  the  question,  was  undoubtedly  correct. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  comes  in,  what  was  there  new  that  the  Judge 
brought  out  that  you  had  not  submitted  before  him  that  made  the 
change  in  Mr.  Patterson's  mind? 

A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  matter,  except  the  Judge  went 
on  and  told  the  clerk  what  had  taken  place. 

Q.     Giving  the  whole  history  of  it  ? 

A.  Giving  the  whole  matter  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
oftae. 
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Q.  You  were  asked  whether  or  not  you  wanted  the  case  settled;  yM^ 
what  Avas  the  reason  you  did  not  want  the  case  settled  ?  j 

A.  I  had  got  through  with  the  case;  I  had  no  interest  in  settling  aagj 
case. 

Q.  It  was  not  that  you  were  afraid  of  going  up  on  it, — ^tbat  it  wm 
done  wrong  ?  ^ 

A.  No;  if  I  had  been  afraid  of  the  case  I  should  never  hav^  ^^^?f| 
Mr.  Forbes  to  come  in  at  all,  but  as  I  knew  that  I  had  beaten  him  m 
the  case  and  he  made  that  statement,  I  said  go  ahead. 

Q,  I  desire  to  have  an  emphatic  statement  from  you,  Mr.  Matthew 
whether  or  not  you  were  the  ftuthor  of  the  original  of  that  letter  or  any* 
thing  like  it?    [Showing  witness  exhibit  I.] 

A.     No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  have  never  written  such  a  letter  as  that  to  ijr.  Whitney  or 
anything  like  that. 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  saw  the  letter  when  it  was  published  up  there  at  tbe  time? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you  know  that  you  are  not  the  author  of  that? 

A.    Yes;  I  know  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  that. 

C.  W.  ANDREWS 

Re-called  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Upon  being  sworn  you  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  had  kijowa 
Judge  Cox  twenty  years,  fifteen  of  which  you  had  known  him  intiin- 
ately  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  That  you  had  studied  in  his  law  ofl5ce  before  he  w^t  oi^tta 
bench  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  Mr.  Andrews,  whether  or  not  you  nr^ 
along  on  the  train  with  the  Judge  from  Tyler  to  Tracy,  and  the  saoiie 
day  from  Tracy  to  Marshall,  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  of  court  odd 
in  and  for  Lvon  county  in  the  month  of  June  1881  ? 

A.     I  did.' 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  on  board 
the  train  and  when  you  came  to  Marshall  ? 

A.     He  was  sober. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  into  the  court  room  after  you  had  arrived  on  the 
train  there  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  in  going  into  the  court  room  ? 

A.     Well,  I  saw  him  very  soon  after  1  went  into  the  court  room. 

Q.     He  came  in  after  you  did  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  Judge  was  in  the  court  room  when  I  went  in,  and 
I  met  him  at  the  table  arranged  for  attorneys  within  the  bar  or  railing. 

Q.     You  didn't  go  to  the  hotel  when  you  came  up? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     What  did  you  do  ? 

A.     I  went  to  my  office.  I 

Q.    Fast  or  slow  ? 
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A.  Well,  as  to  that  I  can't  say;  I  think  I  went  moderately  rapid;  I 
usually  travel  that  way.. 

Q.    And  went  from  there  back  to  the  court  room  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  do  you  think  had  elapsed  from  the  arrival  of 
tlie  train  until  the  time  that  you  met  Judge  Cox  in  the  court  room 
tKere? 

A.  I  think  not  perhaps  longer  than  five  minutes  or  ten,  possibly; 
the  Judge  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  call  court  immediately  and  I 
-went  to  mv  office  to  lake  some  books. 

Q.     And  brought  them  right  up  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  went  to  my  office  and  took  them  to  the  court  room  imme- 
diately. 

Q.  How  much  further  had  you  to  go  than  the  Judge — your  office 
-was  beyond  the  court  house  from  the  depot  ? 

A.     Yes,  but  not  to  exceevl  ten  rods,  i(  that  far. 

Q.  Were  you  any  length  of  time  in  your  office  at  all,  except  to  gather 
up  your  books  and  go  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  could  have  been  more  than — oh,  I  might  have 
l>een  a  minnte  or  two  in  the  office,  perhaps  two  or  three;  I  wouldn't  be 
positive  as  to  just  the  length  of  lime. 

Cj.    The  depot  is  a  little  off  from  the  hotel,  isn't  it;  a  little  short  walk? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     How  far? 

A.    The  depot  from  the  hotel  ? 

Q.     Yes,  from  the  hotel  where  the  Judge  stopped  ? 

A*.     Oh,  perhaps  thirty  rods,  forty  rods. 

Q;     Thirty  or  forty  rods  ? 

A.  Thirty  or  forty  rods.  I  should  think  somewhere  from  thirty  to 
thirty -five,  perhaps. 

Q.  While  court  remained  in  session  there  during  that  term,  during 
the  whole  of  that  term,  how  much  of  the  lime  were  ^you  in  court,  Mr. 
Andrews? 

A.     I  was  in  court  nearly  all  the  time;  I  was  out  but  very  little. 

Q:  You  stayed  the  first  day,  the  first  afternoon,  for  instance.  What 
portion  did  you  spend  in  court  of  that  session  ? 

A.     I  spent  all  of  the  time  that  first  afternoon. 

Q.  All  of  the  afternoon;  the  second  day  what  time  did  you  spend 
there  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  being  out  of  the  court  room  during  that  term  of 
court  but  very  few  minutes. 

Q.     During  the  whole  term  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  was  in  almost  constant  attendance  upon  the  court. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Andrews,  what  the  condition  of  the 
Judge  was,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety,  during  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  that  term,  in  court. 

A.     Well,  he  was  not  drunk  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.     Well,  was  he  not  sober  ? 

A.     I  thought  so  then,  and  do  now. 

Q.     Thought  what? 

A.  That  he  was  sober — well,  I  didn't  think  anything  about  it  at  the 
time. 

Q.     It  didn't  occur  to  you  ? 

A.    It  didn't  occur  to  me  that  he  was  drunk. 
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Q.   ^Did  it  occur  to  you  that  he  was  anything  else  than  sober  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  appear  in  cases  there,  before  the  Judge,  that  term  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  appear  in  any  cases  the  first  day  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  were  attorney  in  that  case  of  Bradford  against  Bedbury,  I 
believe  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  The  second  day  in  the  evening,  did  you  appear  in  the  case  of  the 
State  against  Farrington  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  Judge,  during  anv  portion  of  the  first 
three  days  of  that  term,  was  incoherent  in  his  speech. 

A.     No,  sir;  not  that  I  discovered. 

Q.  Were  you  present,  and  did  you  hear  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Have  you  heard  Judge  Cox  charge  the  grand  jury  before  7 

A.    Yes;  frequently. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  difference  between  this  charge 
as  you  heard  it  then,  and  other  charges  that  you  have  heard  him  deliver 
at  other  times  ? 

A.     I  didn't  observe  any  at  the  time. 

Q.     Was  there  any  difi'erence  in  the  manner  of  delivery  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  the  portion  of  Judse  CoxIb 
charge  treating  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors  or  habitual  drunkards,— 
a  very  strong  stricture  upon  the  saloon-keepers, — whether  that  was  in  at 
that  tin)e  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say  as  to  that ;  my  impression  now  is,  that  had  he 
omitted  that  I  would  have  discovered  it. 

Q.     You  don't  ha^e  any  recollection  of  any  omission  of  that  kind  ? 

A.     I  have  no  recollection  of  any  omission. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  decision  was  made  in  the  Bradford 
against  Bedbury  case? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  there  was  any  evidence  of  any  intoxication 
ill  Judge  Cox  at  that  time,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  he  delivered  that 
decision,  or  the  language  in  which  it  was  couched  ? 

A.     1  ilidn't  discover  any  indications  of  intoxication. 

Q.     How  did  his  mind  seem  to  act  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Perfectly  clear. 

Q.  You  were  present  when  he  delivered  his  decision,  and  made  his 
rulings  in  the  case  of  Main  as  ad  ainistrator,  against  the  Winona  &  St 
Peter  Railroad  Company,  the  second  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.    I  was. 

y.     How  did  his  mind  act  during  that  period  ? 

A.     He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  far  as  I  could  understand. 

Q,  State  whether  or  not  he  said  anything  in  delivering  his  verbal 
opinion  upon  the  motion  for  a  non-suit  in  that  case, — whether  anything 
came  in  that  was  entirely  irrelevant  or  im.naterial  to  tho  matter  unler 
consideration;  dii  he  make  stateaijnts  that  wjre  irrele/aiit  to  the  uui* 
ter  under  consideration  at  the  time  ? 
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A.  Not  that  I  discDverei,  and  I  was  considerably  interested  in  the 
case;  I  paid  strict  attention  during  the  time  it  was  under  consideration. 

(J.    You  were  not  an  attorney  in  the  case  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

y.     You  t<jok  a  professional,  legal  interest  in  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     It  was  an  interesting  case,  containing  interesting  points? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  a^  you  to  state,  Mr.  Andrews,  whether  the  Judge  dur- 
ing any  portion  of  this  term  and  more  particularly  during  tHe  first 
three  days,  swaggered  either  in  his  walking  or  sitting  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  1  never  discovered  any  indication  of  that. 

y.  Did  he  ever  reel  while  sitting  upon  the  bench,  reel  over  in  any 
way? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  puffed  up  appearance  in  his 
eyes  at  any  time  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  ever  observed. 

Q.     How  was  business  expedited  there  that  term  ? 

A.     I  recollect  distinctly  that  it  was  done  very  rapidly. 

Q.    And  well  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  remember  that  the  attorneys  made  frequent  motions  for  a 
recess,  and  asked  some  time  to  be  given  them  to  prepare  arguments  and 
to  get  our  clients  into  court.  I  know  that  business  was  expedited  as 
rapidly  as  I  have  ever  seen  the  Judge  expedite  business,  or  perhaps  any 
otlier  judge. 

Q.  ytate  whether  there  was  any  difference  as  far  as  expediting  busi- 
ness was  concerned  in  the  first  three  days  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
term  ? 

A.  I  recollect  this,  that  there  were  more  frequent  recesses  during  the 
latter  portion  of  the  term  on  account  of  the  increased  and  intense-  iieat. 

Q.     More  than  in  the  first  part  of  the  term  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  there  were  more  recesses  altogether  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  term  than  there  was  in  the  first  three  days  of  the  term  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  give  as  a  reason  for  it,  the  heat? 

A.  I  do,  because  I  was  interested  in  a  number  of  cases,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews and  I, — criminal  cases, — ^and  1  made  several  motions,  or  asked 
the  court  t<^  grant  us  a  recess  for  a  few  minutes;  we  became  exiiausted, 
we  attorneys. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  like  from  six  to  twelve 
recesses  a  day  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  ? 

A.     No;  there  was  nothing  o^"  the  kind. 

Q.     What  was  the  numbjr  of  roc3S.333,  if  you  can  remember. 

A.  Well,  that  is  diffijult  to  tell;  1  think  pji-iiiips  th3re  might  have 
been  two  orthirea  in  th3  forenjo.i,  an  I  th3n  tn3  n  )on  L*3J3Si;  1  tnink  no 
more  than  that;  I  a.u  very  positive  that  th3r3  w^re  lu  more  frequent 
recesses. 

Q.  When  the  Ju:lge  went  up  on  tha  stag3  aftsr  you  hil  S33ri  him 
there  on  the  table,  an  1  hs  w.ilk3i  up  on  tlii  sti^j  to  o^)3.i  c  >i;li,  M;. 
Anlrews,  state  whether  or  not  h?  hi  I  any  di.fijalty  in  gjooiaj  ap  uiujj 
on  the  stage,— ^whether  he  reele.l  or  stag^irei  or  not? 

A.     Not  that  1  discovered,  and  1  was  very  near  him ;  I  think  I  would 
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have  discovered,  if  there  had  been  any  difficulty  in  getting  upon  the 
stage. 

<j.  Had  he  any  more  difficulty  in  finding  what  he  wanted  in  the 
statute  book  ,than  you  have  observed  at  any  other  time  ? 

A.     I  did  not  observe  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  he  charged  the  grand  jury  whether  he 
charged  them  from  the  manuscript  or  a  paper  that  he  has  the  charge 
printed  on,  and  read  to  them  from  that  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  tiiat;  my  recollection  is  that  he  has  usually 
used  manuscript,  or  has  had  one  at  his  command;  but  whether  he  did 
that  time  or  not,  I  can't  say  and  I  sat  very  near  him ;  I  think  not  much 
further  than  from  where  I  sit  now  to  your  position. 

Q.  You  noticed  nothing  different  from  what  you  had  seen  other 
times  ? 

A.  I  didn't  notice  anything  different;  if  there  had  been  anything 
much  different,  I  certainly  should  have  noticed  it. 

y.  State  whether  he  had  any  great  difficulty  in  finding  what  he 
wanted  in  any  papers  that  he  wanted  to  look  over  before  charging  the 
grand  jury  ? 

A.     Well,  I  didn't  discover  anything  of  the  kind. 

.Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  any  time  during  those  first  three  days  his 
hexid  seemed  to  settle  down  between  his  shoulders  in  a  sagging  manner? 

A.     I  didn't  discover  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  the  condition  of  the  Judge  during  the  first 
three  days  taking  it  now  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  his  mind  was  concerned? 

A.  His  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  I  am  positive,  during  the  entire 
term  of  court. 

Q.     No  difference  in  it  between  the  first  three  days  and  the  latter  part? 

A.  No,  sir,  for  we  had  some  as  difficult  matters  to  decide  during  the 
first  part  of  the  term  as  we  did  during  the  last  and  we  did  not,  any  of 
us, — I  heard  no  remark  about  his  mind  being  clouded  or  his  being  in- 
toxicated until  this  little  grand  jury  muddle  came  around. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  indication  that  any  of  you  in  the  court  rooio. 
had  about  it? 

A.     Certainly. 

Q.  Did  it  seem  to  be  difficult  for  the  Judge  to  see  a  point  as  quick 
as  usual  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Andrews,  how  it  was  about  the  bridge 
business  at  that  time,  when  you  came  there  at  that  time? 

A.     With  regard  to  the  bridge  over  the  Redwood  river? 

Q.  Yes,  whether  there  was  only  the  foot  bridge  to  go  over  or 
whether  the  new  bridge  was  fixed  up  at  the  time? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  that  bridge  was  not  built  until 
sometime  during  the  latter  part  of  harvest. 

Q.    The  new  bridge  ? 

A.     Ye3,  the  new  bridge;  I  don't  want  to  swear  positively  on  that 

Q.     What  is  your  recollection  as  to  which  you  walked  over? 

A.     My  recollection  is  that  I  walked  on  the  plank. 

Q.     0.1  this  plank  walk  for  a  foot  bridge  ? 

A.  Yes,  aiii  that  I  di  1  after  ths  June  term  of  caurt;  I  went  back  to 
Tyler  a^iin  wli3r3  I  njw  raiiia  anl  wxs  then  reiiJin^  anl  my  recollec- 
tio.i  is  tnit  at*t3r  I  ci  n3  frj  n  Tyler  a^iin  I  aUo  walkel  the  foot  bridge; 
I  tliin'c  it  W.13  t.vj  or  tnr33  W33i3  after  ciart,  or  a  mjath;  I  wouldn't 
say  pjiltive;  bat  I  aji  C3rlaia  there  was  nj  bridge  there  at  the  time. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Mr.  Andrews,  where  do  you  reside  now? 

A.    At  Tyler,  Lincoln  county. 

Q.     Do  I  understand  that  you  studied  law  with  Judge  Cox? 

A.  I  studied  law  with  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Davis  when  they  were 
partners. 

Q.    AtSt.  P^ter? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  of  the  grand  jury  business; 
were  vou  one  of  the  attorneys  who  were  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  bar 
shortly  after  the  resolutions  were  presented  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    There  were  a  number  of  attorneys  present. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  a  good  deal  of  discussion  ? 

A.    Yes,  3ome  discussion. 

Q.  And  the  discussion,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  a  part  desired 
that  an  investigation  should  be  had,  and  others  proposed  that  no  inves- 
tigation should  be  had. 

A.    An  investigation  as  to  what  ? 

Q.     Of  the  charge. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  understand,  and  I  didn't  at  the  time,  that  there  was 
any  discussion  or  any  suggestion  as  to  the  investigation  into  the  mattera 
of  the  charge  against  the  Judge. 

Q.  You  did  not;  what  was  the  discussion  then, — ^there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  was  there  not  ? 

A.  There  was  a  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  grand 
jury  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  contempt. 

Q.    There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  that,  and  nothing  else? 

A.    There  was  some  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Q.    And  nothing  else  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  catch  on  to  anything  else,  using  the  common  par- 
lance phrase. 

Q  Well  then,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  between  the  attorneys, 
as  you  understood  it,  was  whether  the  grand  jury  had  better  be  indicted, 
or  were  guilty  of  contempt  ? 

A.     I  understand  that  that  was  the  matter  at  issue  then. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Andrews,  did  not  some  of  the  attorneys  there,  quite  a 
large  number,  insist  that  the  matter  contained  in  these  resolutions 
should  be  investigated  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    Will  you  swear  positively  that  they  did  not  ? 

A.     I  will  swear  positively  that  I  heard  nothing'of  the  kind. 

Q.    Were  you  there  all  the  time  ? 

A.    I  think  I  was. 

Q.  Who  wrote  this  resolution  that  has  been  offered  here ;  do  you 
know  that  a  resolution  was  offerpd  here,  a  copy  of  the  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  bar  on  that  occasion, — do  you  know  who  wrote 
that? 

A.    I  did  at  the  time,  but  I  have  forgotten  now. 

Q.    You  were  there  all  the  time,  were  you  ? 

A*    Yes;  I  think  I  was,  to  the  best  of  my  reooUectioxL 
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Q.  Now,  I  understand  from  your  testimony  that  you  went  from 
Tyler  to  Tracy,  and  from  Tracy  to'  Marshall  ? 

A .     Yes. 

Q.     You  changed  cars  at  Tracy  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  you  during  the  time  you  had  to  wait  there  at 
Tracy  for  another  trnin  ? 

A     I  can't  say  whether — 

Q.     Can  you  tell  me — I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  interruption. 

A.  I  can't  say  whether  I  remained  at  the  depot  or  went  over  in  the 
vilhige;  I  very  frequently,  when  I  am  waiting, — when  1  am  changing 
cars  there,  or  waiting  for  trains,  I  run  over  to  Mr.  Main's  office  or  Mr. 
Brown's;  I  am  nither — I  am  of  Ihe  im]>ression  that  I  went  over  to  Mr. 
Main's  that  day,  and  asked  him  about  going  over  to  Marahall. 

Q.     How  long  did  you  have  to  wait  there? 

A.     Well,  I  am  not  certain;  perhaps — oh,  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  became  of  Judge  Cox? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  him  after  leaving  the  train  there  at 
Tracy  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say  whether  I  saw  him  on  the  train  first,  or  about 
the  depot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  whisky  with  him  on  that  oc- 
casion ? 

A      I  do  know. 

Q.     Did  you  see  any  in  the  party  on  the  train  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  what  part  of  the  train  the  Judge  wa6  on  from 
Tracy  to  Marshall  ? 

A.     I  recollect  of  seeing  the  Judge  ciice  in  the  smoking  car. 

Q.     Once  in  the  smoking  car? 

A.     Yes;  that  is  the  only  time. 

Q.     You  are  positive  about  that  ? 

A.     I  am  very  certain  that  I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  Between  Tracy  and  Marshall;  do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Sanborn's  business  car  was  on  that  train  at  that  time? 

A.     Well,  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.     Are  vou  positive  that  vou  saw  Judge  Cox  on  the  train  at  all? 

A.     Well,  I  think  I  did. 

Q.     And  you  think  he  was  in  the  smoking  car? 

A.  I  think  he  passed  through  that  car  when  I  was  sitting  across  the 
aisle,  nearly  opposite  Col.  McPhail;  I  think  I  recollect  of  Judge  Cox 
coming  through  the  car  and  speaking  to  us. 

Q.     You  weren't  in  the  business  car,  if  there  was  one  ? 

A.     No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.     Was  Judge  Cox  sober  on  that  train  ? 

A.     Well,  if  he  was  drunk,  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  see  him  drunk? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  a  man  being  intoxicated 
and  a  man  being  drunk  ? 

A.     Well,  I  do  make  some  difference;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  on  this  occasion  was  he  intoxicated? 

A.    I  don't  think  he  was. 
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Q.     Well,  do  you  think  he  had  been  drinking  anything,  anything  in 
the  way  of  spirits  ? 

A.     Well,  I  am  of  the  impression  that  he  had  been  drinking  some. 

Q.     How  did  you  get  tlint  imprebsion? 

A.     I  got  that  impression  from,  perhaps,  noticing  it  a  little  on  him* 

(j.     You  noticed  it  a  little  on  him? 

A.     I  might  have. 

Q.     Now,  he  was  a  little  intoxicated,  was  he? 

A.     Well,  I  couldn't  say  that  he  was  intoxicated,  but  I  think  that  he 
had  been  drinking  a  little. 

Q.     You  think  he  had  been  drinking  a  little  so  that  you  noticed  it  ? 

A.     I  think  he  had  been  drinking  a  little  that  day,  because  I  know  it. 

Q.     How  did  you  know  it;  did  you  see  him  drink  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  drink  one  drink  of  whisky. 

Q.     Where  was  that? 

A.     At  Tyler. 

Q.    That  was  before  you  started  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  any  after  you  left  Tyler.     A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  vou  notice  that  he  had  been  drinking  belore  he  took  that 
glass  of  whisky  ? 

A.  I  noticed  that  he  had  drank  one  glass  of  whisky  or  something  in 
my  presence  the  evening  before. 

Q.     Well,  that  wouldn't  last  until  the  next  day,  would  it? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.  Then,  did  you  notice  in  the  morning  that  he  had  been  drinking 
before  vou  saw  him  take  that  glass  of  whisky  in  Tyler  ? 

A.    i^o,  I  dicJn't  notice  that;  it  was  guite  early  too,  when  betook  that. 

Q.     It  was  quite  early ;  well,  what  time  was  it  ? 

A.     Well,  it  was  after  sunrise. 

Q.  What  tim3  of  year  wjis  this,  I  have  forgotten,  that  we  are  speak- 
ing about;  it  was  May,  was  it  not? 

A.     It  was  in  June. 

Q.  Now,  on  this  train,  as  I  understand,  between  Tyler  and  Tracy,  or 
between  Tyler  and  Marshall,  you  noticed  that  the  Judge  had  been 
drinking  ? 

A.  Well,  I  'want  to  be  understood  that  I — well,  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  taken  a  glass  of  whisky  on  that  day  and  the  day  before, 
but  as  to  whether  he  drank  on  the  train  or  in  Tracy  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

Q."   But  you  noticed  his  condition  on  the  train  ? 

A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I  noticed  that  he  was  intoxicated  on  the 
train. 

Q.  Well,  when  did  you  notice,  or  where  was  it  that  you  noticed, 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor?  You  say  you  noticed  that 
he  was  un  ler  the  influence  of  liquor..  Now,  where  was  that  and 
when  was  it? 

A.  Well,  I  considered  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  from,  the 
fact  that  I  had  seen  him  drink. 

Q.     And  nothing  else  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     Now,  when  was  it  that  you  noticed  it  ? 

A.     I  noticed  it  when  he  took  the  liquor. 

Q.    Immediately  afterwards;  did  you  notice  after  that  ? 

A.    No,  flir.  ^         J 
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Q.     Didn't  notice  it  on  the  tmin? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  that  he  acted  materially  diJBTerent   from  what 
did  at  any  other  time.  J 

Q.  Well,  did  you  notice  while  on  the  train,  Mr.  Andrews,  that  Jal 
Cox  had  been  drinking?  J 

A.  I  don't  know  that  his  conduct  indicated  that  he  had  been  diii 
ing,  particularly. 

Q.    That  wasn't  my  question.     I  asked  you  if  you  noticed  ?  J 

A.  I  don't  think  I  noticed  that  he  had  been  drinking,  further  tha^ 
knew  he  had. 

Q.     You  knew  he  had  ? 

A.     Yes,  because  I  saw  him. 

Senator  Perkins  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tem.       | 

Q.  Well,  you  have  testified  that  on  that  train  you  noticed  thai  I 
had  been  drinking?  ! 

A.    Well,  I  noticed  it  I  say  from  the  fact  that  I  had  seen  him  drinkl 

Q.     Nothing  else  ?  1 

A.    That  was  the  only  indication.  \ 

Q.  That  was  the  only  indication  that  you  had  seen  him  drink  8(NH| 
time  before  sunrise.  J 

A.  Oh,  I  might  have  noticed  that  the  Judge  showed  some  symptod 
of  drinking  that  day;  I  think  perhaps  I  might  have  noticed  tha^ 
won't  swear  positively  that  I  did;  I  might  or  might  not;  I  know  tm 
before  we  left  Tyler  that  morning  he  took  a  drink  of  liquor.  ] 

Q.    How  far  is  it  from  Tyler  to  Tracy  ? 

A*     From  26  to  30  miles. 

Q.     How  far  is  it  from  Tracy  to  Marshall? 

A.     19  or  20  miles. 

Q.     It  takes  you  two  or  three  hours  to  go  over  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Now,  you  arrived  at  Marshall  about  two  or  three  o'clock? 

A.     I  have  forgotten  the  hour  the  train  was  due  there  at  that  time*  I 

Q.  And  you  went  directly  to  your  office  and  Judge  Cox  went  soia^ 
where  else? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  go  to  the  court-room  or  to  the  hotel? 

A.     I  can't  say. 

Q.    You  didn't  reside  there  I  understand  ? 

A.     My  family  were  residing  there  at  the  time. 

Q.     Then  you  didn't  stop  at  the  hotel  at  all  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  about  the  hotel  with  him  at  that  term  of  court? 

A.     I  don't  know  whether  I  was  or  not. 

Q.     Did  you  drink  anything  with  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.     Did  you  know  of  his  drinking  there  at  all? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  I  suppose  that  would  be  objectionable, 
President. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Why  ? 

Mr.  Arctandeb.    Why,  if  he  didn't  dtlnk  with  him,  and  didat 
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him  drink,  his  knowing  from  anybody  else  of  his  drinking,  would  not 
\>e  competent  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  am  asking  him  if  he  knows;  of  course  what 
somebody  else  told  him  would  not  be  evidence,  and  Mr.  Andrews  knows 
-that. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  question  is  proper. 

Q.     Did  you  know  he  had  been  drinking  there  ? 

A.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  hotel  when  you  thought  he  bad  been 
drinking? 

A.     Well,  I  am  not  certain  but  what  I  did;  I  think  perhaps  I  did. 

Q.    When  was  it,  day  or  night  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  the  evening. 

Q.    What  time  ? 

A.    Well,  after  court  adjourned;  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  time. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  after  court  adjourned, — ^the  evening  session  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  time  court  adjourned  on  the  occasion 
you  refer  to  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  cannot. 

Q.    You  cannot  give  us  the  hour  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  tell  us  what  time  of  night  it  was  that  you  saw 
him? 

A.  No,  it  was  before  midnight  between,  ten  and  eleven,  somewhere 
along  there. 

Q.    Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  ? 

A.    I  should  say  so,  in  my  judgment. 

Q-     Where  was  he,  in  the  public  room  there  or  in  his  own  room  ? 

A.    I  think  I  saw  him  in  the  office. 

Q.    That  would  be  in  the  saloon,  would  it  not. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  adjoining  the  saloon  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  it  is  across  the  hall  from  the  saloon. 

Q.    More  than  once  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  of  seeing  him  more  than  once. 

Q.  Now,  while  he  was  in  the  court  room  Mr.  Andrews,  did  you  see 
him  show  any  signs  of  having  been  drinking  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  that  his  manners  or  conduct  indicated  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  when  he  showed  any  signs  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     In  his  appearance? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins,  [to  the  witness]  That  is  my  question;  that 
is  the  one  I  want  answered,  whether  when  you  saw  him  in  the  court 
room  and  on  the  bench,  doing  business  at  any  time,  he  showed  any 
signs  of  having  been  drinking  ? 

.A     Do  you  mean  under  the  influence  of  it? 

Q.  Of  course;  I  mean  just  what  I  say ;  did  you  see  him  when  he 
showed  any  signs  of  having  been  drinking  intoxicating  liquors? 

A.     Well,  I  saw  nothing  that  indicate  1  that. 

Q.  I  will  ask  the  question  if  you  saw  him  at  any  time  when  he 
showed  any  signs — 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  supposed  he  answered  it;  he  says  he  saw 
nothing — 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Let  him  answer  it;  he  can  answer  it  yes  or  n.o 

The  President  pro  tern    I  think  the  Question  is  a  proper  one. 

The  Witness.  I  saw  nothing  that  indicated  that  he  liad  been  drink- 
ing when  on  the  bench. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  no  signs  of  his  having  been  drinking, — when  he 
was  upon  the  bench  you  saw  no  signs  of  his  having  been  drinking. 

A.  Well,'!  don't  know  as  to  that  positively;  had  I  scrutinized  him 
closely  I  might  have  seen  something;  I  do  not  call  to  recjUectiou  now 
that  1  saw  signs  of  his  having  been  drinking.  . 

Q.     But  if  you  had  scrutinized  him  closely  you  might  have  seen  it? 

A.     Probably  I  might;  I  vvv>n't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.     Were  you  in  his  room  at  Marshall,  at  Hunt's  hotel? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    I  believe  Mr.  McGowan  is  the  clerk  of  court  there? 

A.     In  Lincoln  county  ? 

Q.     In  Marshall  ? 

A.     Mr.  McGowan,  I  ♦hink  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  we  would  like  to  have  five  minutes' 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  talking  to  the  witness. 

The  President  pro  tern.  If  there  is  no  objection  the  recess  will  be 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  for  five  minutes. 

after  recess. 

CHARLES   butts 

Re-called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Were  you  present,  and  in  attendance  at  any  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral term  of  the  district  court,  held  in  and  for  Lyon  county,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1881  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  portion? 

A.  I  was  there,  I  think,  after  the  second  day — I  came  the  second  day 
in  the  afternoon, — until  the  fourth  of  July;  I  think  I  was  there  one  day 
after  the  fourth  of  July. 

Q.     You  (sime  the  second  day  in  the  afternoon,  you  say  ? 

A.  We  were  in  court  at  the  opening  of  court  at  the  noon  recess;  I 
came  in  the  afternoon  upon  the  afternoon  train,  and  went  to  dinner,  and 
came  up  in  the  afternoon  some  time;  I  don't  remember  just  what  time 
in  the  afternoon. 

Q.     Were  you  there  in  court  the  whole  time  during  that  afternoon? 

A.  Oh,  1  can't  tell  you,  1  was  in  and  out;  I  had  no  cases  there,  and 
I  was  in  and  out  whenever  there  was  a  case  going  on. 

Q.  On  the  second  day  there  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of  Main 
against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company;  I  call  your  attention 
to  that. 

A.  Who  were  the  attorneys  ?  The  attorneys,  I  understand,  were  Mr. 
Lind  and  Mr.  Gale. 

Q.     Yes. 

A.     Well,  I  was  there  the  whole  of  that  afternoon. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  were  present  or  not  in 
court  during  the  evening  session  of  the  day  during  the  trial  of  the  State 
against  Fanington  ?  ^  i 
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A.  I  was  there  during  the  trial  of  the  case  against  Farrington,  what- 
ever time  it  was.  I  remember  the  case  and  remember  something  about 
it.     I  was  in  the  court  room  part  of  the  time. 

Q.     Were  you  in  court  the  third  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  was  in  court  every  dav  while  I  was  there,  several  times,  proba- 
bly; I  might  have  been  in  and  out  six  or  eight  times. 

Q.     Not  to  miss  a  session  there? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  did;  I  am  pretty  confident  I  didn't. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  Judge  during  the  second  day  or  third 
day  was  intoxicated  or  not? 

A.  The  second  day;  the  time  of  the  trial  against  the  Winona  &  St. 
Peter  railroad  company,  I  am  very  positive  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  That  was  the  second  day  of  the  term;  not  only  sober,  you  say, 
but  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  The  third  day, —  do  you  know  anything  about  his  condition  on 
that  day  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  was  as  well  as  he  was  the  day  before,  that  is, 
perfectly  sober;  when  I  came  there,  when  I  heard  that  trial,  I  consid- 
ered him  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  particular  attention  to  what  went  on  in  the 
court  room  during  that  trial? 

A.     I  did,  particular  attention. 

Q.     What  was  the  reason  ? 

A.  Well,  the  reason  was — one  reason, — I  studied  with  Wilson  <fe 
Grale,  and  it  was  their  case,  and  I  was  interested  in  the  case,  and  then 
Mr.  Lind  was  a  new  man,  and  he  opened  up  the  case  and  rather  im- 
pressed me  in  the  start,  and  I  asked  who  it  was,  and  stayed  to  hear  it 
out. 

Q.    You  say  you  had  studied  with  Wilson  &  Gale  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  you  were  interested  in  the  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  of  course;  I  knew  they  were  good  lawyers,  and  I  wanted  to 
see  good  practice. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
conduct,  appearance,  deportment,  language,  or  manner  of  Judge  Cox 
during  the  nrst  two  days  that  you  were  there,  namely,  the  last  half  of 
the  second  day  and  the  third  day,  from  what  it  was  during  the  remain*- 
der  of  the  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.     You  observed  no  difference  at  all? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  there  at  the  time  in  the  Main  case,  when  the  Judge 
gave  his  decision  in  that  case  ? 

A-     The  same  decision  you  refer  to? 
.   Q.    Yes. 

A.     I  was  there  all  through  the  argument  and  trial  of  that  case. 

Q.     You  heard  the  motion  for  non-suit? 

A.     I  heard  the  motion  for  non-suit. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  the  decision  of  the  Judge  upon  that  motion? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge's  mind  during  that  trial? 

A.  Well,  I  thought  it  was  very  clear,  because  the  distinction  that  was 
made  on  the  trial  was  a  very  fine  distinction. 
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Q.     On  that  motion,  you  mean  ? 

A.  Yes;  Qn  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Lind  opened  the  case  and  then  had 
his  evidence,  put  his  evidence  in  and  rested;  and  the  defense,  Mr.  Wm. 
Gale  for  the  defense,  moved  for  a  non-suit,  and  stated  his  grounds;  and 
Mr.  Lind  stood  up  to  the  table,  and  had  a  great  many  books  there;  he 
had  quite  a  good  many  on  the  table,  and  said,  "  I  anticipated  that  motion 
and  am  prepared  for  it,"  and  he  commenced  to  make  his  argument  in 
defense  of  his  position,  and  after  his  argument,  Mr.  Gale  arose  and  made 
the  reply.  I  thought  when  Mr.  Lind  opened  the  case  and  stated  it, 
that  he  made  a  very  good  argument  and  had  a  very  good  case;  after- 
ward I  changed  my  mind.  After  Mr.  Gale  sat  down  there  was  consid- 
erable interlocutory  talk,  and  the  Judge  asked  somebody  to  go  out  and 
get  his  common-place  book,  and  also  to  get  several  authorities  that  he 
asked  for,  and  stated  that  he  understood  the  law  to  be  different  from 
what  Mr.  Lind  had  laid  it  down.  After  they  had  talked  some  and  he 
read  some  little  from  his  common-place  book,  and  also  several  decisions 
that  he  commented  upon,  and  also  several  that  he  cited  himself  and  had 
brought  up  there,  he  made  the  remark  that  he  would  have  to  grant  the 
non-suit,  but  that  the  prosecution,  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution,  had 
made  a  very  able  argument  and  showed  himself  remarkably  well  pre- 
pared, and  Mr.  Lind  jumped  up  somewhat  excited,  and  said,  "  what  good 
will  that  do  my  client  ?"  and  there  was  some  other  talk  that  they  had 
there,  and  after  that  the  Judge  granted  the  motion. 

Q.  Well,  in  giving  his  reasons  for  the  decision,  did  Judge  Cox  travel 
outside  the  record  of  the  case,  bring  in  any  irrelevant  matter  ? 

A.  Oh,  he  talked  about  half  an  hour  on  the  law,  and  made  a  great 
many  distinctions  as  to  the  question  of  negligence.  The  question  turned 
upon  the  statute  providing  that  railroads  should  fence  their  track,  and 
it  was  purely  a  matter  of  negligence,  and  the  defense  claimed  that  there 
was  evidence  in  the  case  of  contributory  negligence  and  that  was  the 
matter  in  dispute  and  the  matter  that  was  argued.  I  know  that  Judge 
Cox  made  several  distinctions  as  to  the  several  degrees  of  responsibility 
that  rested  upon  the  companies 

Q.     In  proportion  to  the  different  responsibilities  that  they  had  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in  the  matter  of  negligence,  and  I  know  he  made  quite 
a  long  talk. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  in  Judge  Cox's  decision  upon  that 
motion  reference  to  the  duty  of  corporations  to  passengers,  for  instance  ? 

A.  I  know  that  he  made  distinctions  as  to  the  different  degrees  of 
responsibilities  as  to  passengers  or  whether  they  were  carrying  freight, 
or  what  they  were  doing. 

Q.     How  was  that  given,  comparative  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  Just  comparing  the  different  degrees  of  responsibility  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  case  as  to  what  degree  of  responsibility  there  was  here  ;  I 
don't  remember  the  whole  case;  of  course  it  was  a  long  argument;  they 
probably  took  two  or  three  hours  there  in  discussion,  backward^  and 
forwards. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Mr.  Butts,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     Lake  Benton,  Minnesota. 

Q.    You  did  not  come  up  the  first  day  of  the  term  of  court  ? 
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A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q,     But  you  came  up  the  second  day  ? 

A.     I  came  up  on  the  passenger. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  arrive  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  the  passenger  train  gets  in  late  for  dinner, 
or  did  at  that  time;  I  know  that  the  passenger  started  at  10.50;  we  run 
to  Tracy  for  dinner  and  got  up  to  Marshall  after  dinner  at  one  o'clock; 
insteadof  stopping  at  Marshall,  it  stopped  at  Tracy  for  dinner  and  it 
must  have  been  after  one  o'clock  some  time. 

Q.    The  train  usually  stops  at  Tracy,  so  you  got  up  late  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  go  directly  to  the  court  room  ? 

A.     No,  I  went  and  got  my  dinner. 

Q.     Where  did  you  stop  ? 

A.     At  Mr.  Hunt's,   the  first  hotel,  and  got  my  dinner  there. 

Q.     It  was  the  same  hotel  that  Judge  Cox  stopped  at  ? 

A.     No,  he  stopped  at  the  other  hotel. 

Q.     Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  think  he  did  during  the  .term  ;  I 
think  he  did  then,  I  am  pretty  nearly  positive. 

Q.  Weren't  you  in  Judge  Cox's  room  in  Mr.  Hunt's  hotel  at  that 
term  in  the  evening? 

A.  He  was  not  at  Hunt's  hotel  while  I  was  there  :  he  slopped  at  the 
other  hotel,  Mr.  Bagley's. 

Q.     Did  you  see    him  at  Mr.  Hunt's  hotel  ? 

A.     I  did,  I  presume  a  good  many  times;  I  presume  he  was  there, 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  there  in  the  evening  ? 

A.  I  may  have  seen  him  in  and  out  in  the  evening,  but  I  don't  re- 
member much. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  there? 

A.    My  recollection  is  that  I  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  anywhere  else  ? 

A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.     In  the  evening,  or  day  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  in  the  evening,  but  I  wouldn't  swear 
that  it  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Butts,  as  I  understand,  you  got  there  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day;  now  was  this  drinking  that  you  speak  of  during  the  first 
three  days,  or  rather  during  the  day  that  you  came  and  the  day  after- 
wards, or  was  it  later  in  the  term  than  that  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  it  was  but  twice  at  the  outside  and 
1  wouldn't  swear  positively  that  it  was  twice;  I  remember  once  of  hav- 
ing seen  Judge  Cox  drink,  and  at  that  time  it  was  at  the  other  hotel. 

Q.     At  the  Bagley  House  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  the  Bagley  Hotel;  there  was  some  beer  brought  in  and  I 
remember  that  there  was  some  there,  and  I  am  pretty  positive  that 
Judge  Cox  brought  some  of  the  beer,  but  I  don't  remember;  there  was 
quite  a  number  there. 

Q.     Did  you  stay  at  Mr.  Hunt's  all  the  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.     You  left  and  went  to  Bagley's  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  you  leave  Hunt's  hotel  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  my  recollection,  as  I  remember,  is  this,  that  I  came  in  to 
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Mr.  Hunt's  hotel  and  got  my  dinner;  after  dinner  I  went  up  to  the 
court  room,  and  at  the  court  room  I  met  Judge  Cox;  he  saia  to  me, 
where  are  you  stopping;  says  I,  at  Hunt's;  he  said,  you  had  better  come 
up  and  stop  at  the  Bagley  House,  we  have  got  a  nice  room,  a  front  room, 
and  there  is  no  room  at  Hunt's,  and  I  went  down  to  the  hotel  at  supper 
time,  and  I  found  I  had  to  take  an  upper  floor,  and  a  very  small  room, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Hunt  if  that  was  the  only  accommodation  he  could  give 
me  and  he  said  it  was,  and  then  I  told  him  I  would  go  to  the  other 
hotel  because  I  could  get  a  good,  large  room,  and  I  went  up  to  the  other 
hotel;  I  wouldn't  be  sure  whether  it  was  that  evening  or  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  now  I  remember  it  was  on  the  day  after  that  I  went  up  to  the 
Badey  House,  because  I  remember  sleeping  one  night  at  Mr.  Hunt's, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  I  went  up  to 
the  Bagley  House. 

Q.  After  court  adjourned  in  the  evening  did  you  spend  your  time  in 
Judge  Cox's  room  ? 

A.    Some  of  the  time. 

Q.     What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

A.    Well,  mostof  the  time  I  spent  at  Mr.  Matthews'  office. 

Q.    But  at  Judge  Cox's  room;  what  were  you  doing  there? 

A.    Nothing  particular. 

Q.     Playing  cards? 

A.     No,  gir. 

Q.     Drinking?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Any  drinking  at  all  ? 

A.  I  drank  nothing  that  I  remember  of  in  that  term  of  court,  and  I 
have  no  distinct  recollection  of  drinking  at  any  other  place;  I  might 
possibly  have  taken  a  drink,  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  drink- 
ing at  all  at  that  term  of  court. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  resolutions  were  discussed  by  some 
members  of  the  bar  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  members  of  the  bar  that  desired  an  investi- 
gation on  these  resolutions  ? 

A.  I  think  we  all  desired  an  investigation;  I  didn't  understand  there 
was  any  question  about  that. 

Q.  Didn't  some  of  them  insist  that  the  grand  jury  hadn't  any  busi- 
ness with  it  and  proposed  to  dispose  of  it  ? 

A.    WeaUdid. 

Q.     All  insisted  on  that? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  some  desired  an  investigation  ? 

A.     We  all  desired  an  investigation. 

Q.  I  understand  Ihat  all  insisted  that  the  grand  jury  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,  and  all  desired  an  investigation  ? 

A.     Yes,  that  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Butts,  how  many  times  have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  in 
court  while  acting  as  Judge? 

A.     Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you;  it  was  either  four  or  five  times. 

Q.     Four  or  five  different  times  you  mean  ? 

A.     Yes,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  now,  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.     You  seen  him  at  Tyler,  Marshall,  and  at  other  places  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  seen  him  at  Benton,  and  once  or  twice  at  Marshall, 
once  at  Marshall  before  this;  I  am  not  certainly  sure  how  many  times  I 
have  seen  him. 
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Q.     Did  you  ever  see  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  seen  him  except  at  this  term  of  court  you  speak 
of? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Do  you  want  to  go  over  this  again;  this  witness  has 
been  examined  on  it  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Oollins.     When  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  When  he  was  examined  under  article  fourteen;  if 
you  want  it  the  second  time,  however,  we  do  not  object. 

Q.  I  will  arfk  you  one  question;  how  many  times  haye  you  seen 
Judge  Cox  other  than  those  you  have  mentioned  ? 

A,  Oh,  I  have  seen  him  quite  a  number  of  times  in  the  last  two  years 
and  I  saw  him  before  two  years  ago,  and  I  saw  him  in  St.  Paul  several 
times,  three  or  four,  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.     Well,  since  he  has  been  judge  ? 

A.     Well,  I  have  seen  him,  passed  him  on  trains. 

Q.     Frequently  ? 

A.  Well,  not  frequently,  but  a  number  of  times  I  passed  him  on  the 
train. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  meet  him  anywhere  else  but  on  the  train  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  about  that  either,  I  have  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion about  that  either. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     What  way  did  you  come  that  day  when  you    came  to  the  hotel  ? 

A.     I  came  on  the  train. 

Q.     Yes,  but  I  mean  from  the  depot  over  to  the  hotel  ? 

A.     I  came  afoot  with  mv  satchel. 

Q,     How  did  you  cross  tne  river? 

A.     I  crossed  on  some  planks. 

Q.     You  crossed  on  some  planks  laid  across  the  river? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Was  there  any  bridge  there,  any  driving  bridge? 

A.  Not  where  I  crossed,  no,  sir;  none  there  nor  anywhere  within  a 
short  distance. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  of  the  plank  bridge  ? 

A.     Well,  it  was  just  a  single  plank  laid  across  the  river  ? 

Q.     A  dangerous  institution  ? 

A.  The  first  plank  you  went  down  a  grade  of  about  going  from  the 
top  of  that  [the  speakers  table]  down  to  the  end  of  that  tabJe  [the  coun- 
sels' table]  down  a  plank;  just  an  ordinary  plank,  and  then  you  walked 
across  on  two  or  three  planks  until  you  came  to  the  Bayley  House  steps 
and  then  you  followed  it  right  up. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     How  wide  is  this  river  there,  this  stream? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn^t  tell  you  that;  it  was  high  water  then,  clear  up 
to  the  bridge;  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  high  it  was;  the  running  water 
was  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide. 

Q.  A  sinall  stream,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide;  how  deep  do  you 
suppose  it  was  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand,  they  had  built  a  temporary  foot  bridge 
across  it  that  was  two  or  three  feet  wide  ? 

A.     No;  I- didn't  see  anything  of  that  kind. 
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Q.    Just  a  single  plank  clear  across  there  ? 

A.     No;  not  one  single  plank  reaching  across,  but  a  single  width. 

Q.     Are  you  sure  about  that? 

A.     I  am  very  sure  about  that. 

Q.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  it  not  three  or  four  feet  wide? 

A.     I  am  positive  about  that. 

Q.     You  are  as  positive  about  that  as  you  are  that  there  was  no  i 
on  bridge  there  ? 

A.     Yes.;  I  am  very  positive  about  that  for  certain  reasons 

Q.     What  was  the  reason  ? 

A.     It  is  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  water  and  the  water 
verv  swift,  and  I  am  very  dizzy-headed,  and 
looked  around. 

Q.     To  get  some  other  way  across  ? 

A.     My  head  is  very  dizzy,  and  if  it  was  ten   feet  I  would  not 
tempted  to  go  across  at  all.     I  am  very  positive  about  that  because! 
there  is  anything  I  know  it  is  that  one  single  thing. 


id  the  water  wajs  runin 
I   know   I    stopped  il 


B.  F.  WEYMOUTH, 

Recalled  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander.  ' 

Q.     Judge  Weymouth,  do  you  remember  of  walking  down  to  the 
pot  with  Judge  Cox,  in  the  village  of  Marshall,  one  day  in  the  &U 
1880? 

A.     I  thought  it  was  that  time.     I  remember  the  fact;  I  am  not 
tain — that  is,  I  was  not  certain  about  the  date.     I  had  a  convei 
with  Mr.  Sullivan — I  thought  it  was  this  spring,  but  after  thinking^ 
over  and  conversing  with  him  I  am  satisfied  it  was  last  spring,  when  ' 
said  it  was. 

Q.    The  fall  of  1880?  | 

A.  Yes;  I  thought  it  was  the  first  day  of  October,  1880,  the  day  att 
we  had  a  county  convention.  i 

Q.     Also  at  the  time  when  you  had  a  special  term  of  court?  i 

A.  Yes;  that  is,  there  was  a  term  that  was  adjourned  on  accoootl 
the  county  convention — that  is,  nothing  done,  and  this  was  the  nel 
day,  I  thiijk,  that  I  walked  down  to  the  depot  with  the  Judge.  J 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  ever  walked  down  I 
the  depot  with  the  Judge,  arm-in-arm,  more  than  once?  ] 

A.     I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  J 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  at  that  m{ 
was  drunk  ? 

A.     I  didn't  think  that  he  was  drunk.     I  will  explain  that  furtherj 
From  the  appearance  of  Judge   Cox  at  that  time,  I  judged  that  he  id 
been  drinking  pretty  freely  the  night  before,  but  I  didn't  judge  that  1 
was  intoxicated  at  that  time  at  all.     He  wasn't  in  good — 

Q.     Did  you  talk  with  him? 

A.     I  was  talking  with  him  all  the  way  over.     In  fact,  1  walked  ( 
with  him  to  talk  with  him  about  a  matter. 

Q.    Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  at  that  time,  Ju 
Cox  did  stagger  ? 

A.     Not  to  iny  knowledge. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  held  him  up  in  any 
way? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did,  [witness  laughs]  or  that  there  was  any  need 
of  it. 

Q.     You  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  need  of  it  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.     Well,  you  didn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

A.     Not  to  my  recollection — ^anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  "jabbered  "  at 
the  time? 

A.  No,  sir;  we  were  walking  and  talking  about  a  matter  which  I  re- 
collect just  as  distinctly  as  if  it  was  yesterday. 

Q.     Well,  was  it  a  quiet  talk  or  was  it  jabbering  ? 

A.  Well,  we  were  talking  so  that  there  couldn't  anybody  hear  us. 
It  was  a  quiet  talk  we  were  having,  as  we  walked  over  there  in  the 
street.  The  only  building  we  went  by  in  going  from  the  hotel  to  the 
depot  was  Mr.  Sullivan's  office,  and  we  went  by  on  that  side  of  the 
street;  and  we  were  talking  about  a  matter  that  was  a  little  confidential. 
I  recollect  it  very  distinctly. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  are  positive  that  the  Judge  was  not  intoxi- 
cated? 

A.  I  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was;  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have 
talked  with  him  about  the  thing  I  talked  with  him  about. 

Q.     Have  you  at  any  other  time  taken  him  to  the  depot  ? 

A.     Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  taken  him  to  the  depot  at  any  other 
time;  whether  you  have  ever  done  it  when  he  has  been  intoxicated  or 
drunk  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  walked  with  him  to  the  depot  at  any 
other  time  in  the  world. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     When  did  you  first  meet  Judge  Cox  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  think  that  I  came  into  the  hotel  but  a  very  short  time  before 
he  had  to  go  to  the  train.  My  recollection  is  that  I  went  home  to  the 
ferm  the  night  before,  and  came  down  in  the  morning  with  some  of  my 
neighbors  that  were  coming  into  town,  not  but  a  little  while  before  the 
time  that  the  train  went  out,  and  I  went  in  to  see  Judge  Cox,  and  got 
there  in 'order  to  have  a  conversation  I  wanted  to  have  with  him.  and  I 
walked  along  with  him  to  the  depot. 

Q.  Then  you  had  not  seen  him  for  several  days,  as  I  understand,  un- 
.  til  just  before  you  started  for  the  depot? 

A.     Yes,  I  saw  him  the  dav  before  just  after  dinner. 

Q.     How  was  he  then, — sober  ? 

A.  Oh,  he  was  sober,  then;  and  he  adjourned  court  so  that  myself 
and  Mr.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Patterson  could  attend  a  political  convention. 
There  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  business,  and  I  don't  remember  seeing  him 
again  until  I  saw  him  next  morning. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  when  you  saw  him 
again? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  about  the  time  the  train  went  out.  My  im- 
pression is  it  was  at  least  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.    I  mean  the  time  when  you  went  to  the  depot  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A  Well,  I  am  not  sure,  it  might  hUve  been  as  late  as  dinner  time  or 
about  noon. 
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Q.     Well,  was  it  not  in  the  afternoon,  towards  night  ?  I 

A.  No,  I  think  at  that  time  there  was  a  freight  that  ran  down  tj 
Sleepy  Eye  with  a  caboose;  went  down  about  11  o'clock,  then  the  rew 
ular*passenger  train  went  out  rather  late  after  dinner.  I  am  not  bum 
which  train  it  was  we  went  to;  it  was  either  about  11,  or  aft-er  dinner,  j 

Q.  Now,  you  said  you  thought  from  appearances  Judge  Cox  hal 
been  drinking  a  good  deal  the  night  before  r  | 

A.  I  did;  I  thought  that  he  showed  a  little  "being  off"  in  hi^  co* 
dition. 

Q.     What  were  the  appearances  you  speak  of  ? 

A.  Well,  1  can't  describe  them,  they  were  the  same  that  we  alwajij 
observe  when  a  man  has  drank  pretty  freely  in  the  night.  The  neit 
morning  he  is  not  in  a  good  nerve;     I  cannot  describe  it. 

Q.  Now,  Judge  are  you  certain  that  the  condition  was  the  result  of 
a  drinking  the  night  before  or  of  a  drinking  that  morning  ?  , 

A.  I  am  not  certain,  no,  but  I  think  that  I  could  distinguish  iim 
difference  between  the  immediate  effect  of  drinking,  and  drinking  pcr-j 
haps  a  little  freely  the  night  before.  , 

Q.     But  he  showed  signs  of  having  been  drinking  sometime  previous f! 

A.     Yes,  as  1  thought;  I  thought  so. 

Q.  Judge,  have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  under  the  immediate  ef 
fects  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.     I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him,  when  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  du-i 
ties  upon  the  bench,  in  that  condition  ? 

A.     Not  in  a  term  of  court,  I  think,  but  I  recollect  one  instance — 

Mr.  Arctaxder.     Well,  never  mind,  Judge,  you  need  not  say. 

Q.     Then  you  have  seen  him  ? 

A.     Not  in  a  term  of  court. 

Q.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  jndge^, 
you  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.  W^ell,  I  could  hardly  say  while  he  was  engaged, — perhaps  when 
he  woidd  have  been  engaged  in  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  condition. 

Q.  He  would  have  been  engaged  in  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  con- 
dition ? 

A.     Yes.     [Witness  laughs.] 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  offer  to  show  when  and  where. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  will  ask  a  question  and  ask  the  privilege  | 
of  showing  when  and  where  this  was;  and  we  will  state  to  the  Sen^i 
that  if  it  was  not  at  one  of  the  times  we  have  alleged  in  our  articles  of 
specifications,  we  will  withdraw  the  question.  It  is  a  matter  of  coone 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  as  to  whether  they  will  allow  this  or  not 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  while  we  were  confined, 
and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  when  we  attempted  to  show  by  more  than  five 
witnesses,  certain  instances  of  intoxication;  we  were  confined  strictly 
within  the  rule.  The  Senate,  however,  has  deviated  (and  I  am  nofc 
finding  fault  about  it,  and  1  don't  know  that  it  is  improper)  from  thai 
rule  so  far  as  the  respondent  is  concerned,  and  has  allowed  him  mom 
than  five  witnesses  upon  some  of  the  articles,  and  some  of  thespecificir 
tions  under  the  general  articles.  Now,  what  the  rule  of  the  Senate 
will  be  in  that  regard,  1  do  not  know;  whether  they  will  allow  us  to  le* 
open  our  case  and  go  further  than  we  are  usually  allowed  in  rebuttal,! 
cannot  tell;  but  I  think  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  allow  j 
us  to  ask  that  question,  or  rather  to  allow  the  witness  to  answer  it,  mm 
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especially  if  his  answer  is  such  as  I  claim  it  will  be,  showing  intoxicar 
tion  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  at  a  time  and  place  that" 
we  have  specified. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  I  have  got  so  tired  of  this  kind  of  business 
that  I  can't  answer  it.  I  will  ask  one  of  my  associates  to  answer  this 
thing. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  The  manager  himself  has  stated  what  is  a  well  recol- 
lected fact  here,  that  that  matter  has  been  ruled  upon.  Do  I  understand 
that  that  is  denied  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     It  is  a  request  we  are  making  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  I  was  paying  very  little  attention.  What  is  the  re- 
quest ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  He  says  he  has  seen  Judge  Cox  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  while  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties  ;  I  wish  to 
ask  him  to  state  when  and  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  It  is  very  well  understood  that  there  has  been  an  order 
adopted  by  this  Senate  ruling  out  that  character  of  testimony.  I  don't 
care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  by  any  answer  at  all;  if  they  want 
the  CQurt  to  go  back  on  its  decision,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  I 
don't  think  that  any  answer  is  required.  I  decline  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  Senate  has  allowed  more  than  five  wit- 
nesses upon  certain  articles,  to  the  respondent.  Now,  whether  they  pro- 
pose to  confine  the  State  to  five  witnesses,  and  to  let  the  respondent  have 
more  than  five  witnesses  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  I  do  say  that  the  board 
of  managers  propose  to  ask  that  they  be  allowed  to  introduce  additional 
witnesses,  as  many  witnesses  upon  these  different  articles,  as  the  respon- 
dent has. 

We  shall  ask  that  because  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  it;  we  ask  it 
with  no  disposition  of  '^pettifogging," — we  don^t  want  anything  of  that 
sort, — but  we  think  it  is  nothing  more  than  fair  and  just  to  the  people 
of  this  State  that  we  should  make  this  request.  Asking  this  question 
at  this  time  will  simply  save  recalling  Judge  Weymouth  here,  and  save 
the  expense  of  subpoenaeing  and  bringing  him  here  again.  If  his  testi- 
mony IS  not  permitted  now,  we  shall  simply  have  to  subpcenaand  bring 
him  here  in  rebuttal.  If  this  question  is  allowed  it  will  save  that 
trouble. 

The  President  pro  tern.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Manager,  you  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  make  Judge  Weymouth  your  witness  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing him  this  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Yes.  sir;  we  propose  to  follow  this  question 
by  asking  when  and  where  it  was. 

The  President  pro  tern..  The  effect  of  that  is  to  make  the  witness 
your  own  "upon  that  charge. 

Mr  Manages  Collins.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.BRisBtN.  I  desire  to  say  a  word  upon  this  matter  but  I  shall  not 
argue  it  fully  because  I  apprehend  it  is  res  adjvdiccUa  as  to  whether  this 
'  is  a  proper  cross  examination,  and  it  is  conceded  by  counsel  that  it  is  not 
a  proper  cross  examination.  Now  it  is  proposed,  as  I  understand,  from 
the  suggestions  of  the  Manager  last  up,  to  make  the  witness  their  own, 
and  under  cover  of  the  courtesy  and  grace  of  the  court — which  has 
b^en  extended  to  us — ^to  introduce  Judge  Weymouth,  as  a  witness  on 
t^ieir.  behalf  at  this  time. 

Now  there  is  no  sense,  no  propriety,  and  no  legal  reason  for  this;  and 
for  this  reiason,  they  have  rested  their  case  on  the  subject  matter  to  which 
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they  propoBe  to  interrogate  Judge  Weymouth,  and  it  is  not 
evidmce.  They  have  exhausted  their  right  upon  that  subject  matter. 
They  cannot  reopen  their  case  and  prove  matters  in  chief.  If  it  was 
contemplated  proving  rebutting  matter  by  Judge  Weymouth,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  the  issuance  of  a  subpoena,  aad 
bringing  the  witness  here  again,  then  it  perhaps  might  be  a  prop^  CMc 
for  the  extension  of  this  indulgence;  but  that  is  not  pretended.  Hiere 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  rebutting  evidence  proposed  to  be  introduced 
from  Judge  Weymouth,  but  it  is  proposed  to  produce  him  as  a  witoesB 
in  chief,  to  re-open  their  case  which  has  already  been  closed,  except  so 
far  as  new  matter  is  concerned,  which  may  be  introduced  by  the  de- 
fense. So  there  is  no  rule  of  evidence  which  would  permit  of  the  ex- 
tension of  this  favor.  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Will  the  counsel  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. Do  you  claim  my  position  would  not  be  permissable  under  the 
rule  that  was  presented  by  Senator  Macdonald  the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  Brisbin.     I  don't  remember  the  rule,  Mr.  Manager. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Probably  the  members  of  the  court  could  tell 
what  the  rule  is  better  than  I  can  myself,  but  as  I  understand,  it  had 
reference  to  this  very  thing. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  With  all  respect  to  the  court,  there  have  been  a  great 
many  rules  and  a  great  many  rulings. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Senator  Macdonald  I  presume  can  tell.  I  an 
speaking  now  with  reference  to  the  rule  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Allis.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  be  heard  a  moment  upon 
this  point  because  it  is  introducing  a  view  into  this  case  which  has  been 
several  times  suggested  by  the  counsel  during  the  progress  of  this  case. 
We  shall  want  to  be  heard  very  fully,  if  there  is  to  be  any  such  doc- 
trine maintained  here  as  this  question  implies.  The  manager  now  pro- 
poses, as  has  been  suggested  by  my  learned  colleague,  to  make  this  wit- 
ness his  own.  In  order  to  do  that  the  testimony  which  he  pur|>oee8  to 
introduce  must  be  competent  and  proper.  He  speaks  as  though  it 
were  rebutting  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     No,  I  said  it  was  not  rebutting  testimony. 

Mr.  Allis.  Not  rebutting  ?  Upon  what  principle  do  you  then  claim 
it  to  be  admissible? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  counsel  has  asked  a  question  and  I  state 
this:  that  this  court  adopted  a  rule  in  the  first  place  confining  the  State 
to  five  witnesses  under  each  article.  When  we  got  through,  labcmng 
under  the  impression  that  the  Senate  would  adhere  to  that  rule,  we 
rested  our  case.  I  think  we  did  attempt  once  or  twice  to  prove  certa&i 
articles  by  more  than  five  witnesses,  but  we  were  stopped.  Then  the 
Senate  adopted  an  order  permitting  the  defense  to  have  more  thtia 
live  witnesses.  Now,  is  the  court  going  to  confine  us  to  five,  ivitneeses 
and  permit  the  respondent  to  have  as  many  witnesses  as  he  pleases,  or 
will  the  Senate  allow  us  to  introduce  an  additional  number?  If  it  dcel, 
it  will  not  confine  us  simnly  to  our  rebuttal. 

Mr.  Allis.    That  would  be  allowing  you  to  re-open  your  case  anew. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     It  would. 

Mr.  Allis.  The  Senate  has  ruled  that]  this  is  not  proper  croes-ez- 
amination, — nearly  every  day  the  question  comes  up  before  us,  and  it 
is  about  time  that  it  was  settled.  1  understand  that  the  counsel  is  tir- 
ing to  avoid  the  ruling  of  the  Senate  by  the  suggestion  that  he  wiU^»ake 
this  witness  his  own.  ^  , 
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Mr.  ilbnagpi  Collins.  He  could  not  be  a  witaess  in  rebuttal  if  he 
'were  our  witness. 

Mr.  Allis.  Why  not?  In  rebuttal  on  the  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Oh,  we  could,  but  not  with  such  a  question  as 
this. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  know  it  is  not  rebuttal,  but  that  is  not  the  point  I  am 
getting  at.  Now,  I  understand  there  is  no  ground  upon  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly claimed  to  be  admissible  except  under  the  favor  of  this  Senate, 
because  we-  have  been  allowed  more  witnesses  than  was  allowed  to  the 
prosecution.  It  has  not  heretofore  been  my  duty  to  make  any  obser- 
vations upon  that  point  before  this  court,  but  I  cannot  see  that  this 
court  has  extended  to  us  any  grace  in  giving  to  us  a  greater  number  of 
witnesses  than  to  the  prosecution.  It  was  a  necessity  in  the  case.  You 
can  all  see  that  the  respondent  in  this  case  is  substantially  proving  a 
negative;  that  is  to  say,  the  respondent  is  charged  with  being  drunk 
upon  the  bench  during  a  certain  period  of  time,  say  five  days  during  a 
term  of  court. 

Now,  if  the  prosecution  introduce  testimony  here  as  to  drunkenness 
on  one  of  those  days,  or  upon  one  occasion,  they  have  made  out  a  vrima 
f€icie  case.  Now,  it  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  that  we  could  not 
get  a  witness  who  would  be  able  to  identify  that  particular  occasion,  and 
oiaprove  the  offense  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  that  time,  so  that,  we 
would,  in  our  testimony,  have  to  go  through  the  whole  term  and  show 
by  competent  evidence  that  he  was  not  intoxicated  upon  any  day  of  the 
tenxk.  That  would  be  our  onlv  course  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  perhaps. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  nnd  a  witness  who  could  identify  a  partic- 
ular occasion  to  which  the  witnesses  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
had  testified;  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  produce  different  witnesses  as  to 
different  dates  during  the  whole  term.  Now,  the  Senate  can  see  at  once 
that  under  such  circumstances  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
have  more  witnesses  than  the  prosecution,  because  it  is  not  probable 
that  we  could  get  one  witness  who  was  present  at  every  moment 
during  the  whole  term.  It  was  necessary,  proper,  and  reasonable,  for 
that  reason,  that  the  respondent  in  this  case  should  have  more  witnesses 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  intoxicated  than  the  prosecution  should  have 
to  prove  that  he  was.  In  this  matter  the  Senate  was  not  extending  to 
us  any  grace  or  favor,  but  simply  doing  us  the  least  possible  amount 
of  justice  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  case.  1  can't  see  that 
the  prosecution  are  entitled  to  any  favor  from  this  Senate  because 
they  were  not  allowed  as  many  witnesses  as.  we  necessarily  re- 
quired. Besides  that,  it  was  intimated  here,  during  the  progress  of  the 
case  in  chief,  that  when  the  respondent  came  to  his  case  he  might  want 
more  witnesses,  and  the  managers  very  well  knew;  it  was  decided  by 
the  Senate  that,  if  necessary,  the  respondent  would  be  allowed  more 
witnesses  than  the  prosecution;  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  up- 
on the  part  of  the  prosecution  for  not  introducing,  at  the  time  such  no- 
tice was  given,  such  additional  witnesses  as  they  desired,  in  order  to 
make  out  their  case.  If  five  witnesses  were  not  sufficient  to  make  out 
tboir  pase,  they  should  then  have  applied  for  more. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  did  apply  for  more  and  they  were  refused 

Mr.  Allis.  Well,  the  Senate  allowed  you  all  they  thought  was  neces 
pary;  five  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  might  be  as  good  as  twenty  for 
the  defepae,  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 
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Senator  Rice.  I  wish  to  ask  Manager  Collins  to  witbdraw  this  ques- 
tion at  present;  we  have  hardly  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Manager  CJollins.  The  question  is  withdrawn.  Of  course  it  is 
understood  that  we  shall  renew  the  application  hereafter. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  now  examine  Judge  Weymouth  upon  article  ten. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Judge,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  now  to  a  special  term  that 
was  intended  to  have  been  held  in  Marshall  in  the  month  of  May,  1881, 
about  a  month  before  the  general  term, — do  you  remember  of  any  special 
term  being  held  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Our  special  term  fell  the  2nd  of  May,  and  the  clerk  adjourned  it 
to  the  12th.  I  think  pursuant  to  a  telegram  from  Judge  Cox.  The 
water  had  not  got  down  so  the  roads  were  running  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
but  on  the  12th  the  trains  were  running  regularly. 

Q.  Now,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  12th  day  of  May. 
Did  you  see  the  Judge  soon  after  the  train  came  in  that  day? 

A.  I  did  in  a  little  while  after;  I  don't  know  how  long;  I  think  I 
met  him  first  at  Mr.  Matthews'  office,  if  I  am  right. 

Q.     What  was  the  Judge  dying  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  came  one  way  on  the  street,  about  the  same  time 
he  came  the  other.  We  went  into  Mr.  Matthews'  office  and  he  inquired 
of  him  if  he  had  any  business  for  that  term  for  that  day;  and  also  in- 
quired of  me. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  he  find  ? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Matthews  told  him  that  he  had  no  business.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  none,  unless  Mr.  Forbes,  the  county  attorney,  would  take 
up  a  matter  of  bail  by  consent  without  notice. 

Q.     Well,  from  there,  where  did  you  go,  if  anywhere,  with  the  Judge? 

A.  We  went  first  to  the  clerk's  office  to  see  if  there  appeared  to  be 
anything  on  the  calendar  there;  and  there  was  nothing  there.  Then 
we  went  up  into  Mr.  Forbes'  office,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Forbes  if  he  was 
willing  to  take  up  that  matter  of  bail  (which  don't  need  an  explanation), 
and  he  said  that  it  was  so  near  the  term  that  he  wasn't  disposed  to  grant 
us  any  favor.  He  had  previously  appeared  to  be  anxious  that  we 
should  make  the  motion  for  bail.  But  he  said  it  was  then  so  near  the 
term  that  he  didn't  want  to  take  it  up,  and  then  the  Judge  asked  him  if 
they  had  any  other  business  and  he  said  they  had  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  on  the  way  tlie  Judge  met  Mr.  Jewett  so 
that  he  had  seen  all  the  attorneys  that  were  practicing  there  at  the 
time? 

A.  I  don't  know  that.  Mr.  Jewett  is  like  myself,  a  good  deal  out  of 
practice,  and  I  don't  know  whether  he  saw  him  or  not.  He  has  got  to 
be  an  old  man  and  consequently  don't  do  much  business. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  to  the  clerk's  office  and  saw  that  there  was  no 
business  there  and  then  you  went  to  Forbes'  office,  and  the  judge  found 
by  going  around  and  calling  at  the  leading  firms  that  there  was  no  busi- 
ness? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  What  was  then  the  understanding  as  to  whether  or  not  the  terra 
should  be  adjourned? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  what  he  said  there.  We  didn't  call  in  the  clerk. 
We  generally  used  to  hold  the  term  at  Mr.  Forbes'  at  Forbes  <fe  Se^ 
ward's  office;  we  generally  held  those  special  terms  of  court  there, 

Q.    He  said  then  that  ne  would  not  call  any  special  t^m  ?    i 
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A.    That  he  would  not,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  any  special  term  of 
court  has- ever  been  held  there  in  the  drug-store  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  or  any- 
-where  in  that  store,  in  the  clerk's  <?ubbv-hole,  for  instance,  or  any- 
where?   A.     Why,  no;  not  what  you  would  call  a  term  of  court. 

Q,    Well,  it  may  have  been  a  special  term  ? 

A.  No.  Why,  there  wasn't  any  possibility  of  holding  it  there.  The 
office  was  just  like  a  post-office  delivery;  a  little  window  in  the  rear  of 
the  store  and  no  room  to  get  at  anything.     It  was  the  express  office. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  iudge  came  around  there  to  find  whether  there 
was  any  business,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  judge's  condition  was 
as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  sober.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was. 
J  Q.  Now  you  afterwards  went  over  to  Mr.  Wilcox's  store  at  the  nat- 
uralization of  some  foreigners  ? 

A.  I  was  there  that  afternoon  sometime;  I  think,  perhaps,  3  or  4 
o'clock.     I  am  not  sure  about  the  time. 

Q,    Several  hours  afterwards  ? 

A.    Yes,  it  was  quite  a  while  afterwards. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  there  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  know  that  he  swore  me — he  always  does — ^in  those  nat- 
ui-alizations;  he  was  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  paid  no  thought  about  the  matter,  but  have  no  recollection  of 
thinking  that  he  was  inebriated  at  that  time. 

Q.     You  had  no  idea  of  it  at  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  I  had  not;  I  have  not  now.  My  recollection  about  it  is  not 
very  much;  I  was  in  there  and  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  went  out. 
I  noticed  nothing  wrong  with  the  Judge,  and  thought  nothing  specially 
about  it. 

Q.     Did  you  talk  any  with  him  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  stayed  there  probably  two  minutes.  I  just  went 
in  and  was  sworn  as  a  witness  for  a  friend  of  mine  that  wanted  to  get 
his  land  papers,  and  went  right  out. 

Q.    That  was  Ole  Skogan,  was  it  ? 

A.    Yes;  he  was  one  that  I  was  a  witness  for. 

Q.  There  were  other  parties  in  the  drug  store  at  the  time,  were 
there? 

A.  Yes;  there  were.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  was  a  witness  for  another 
man  there  that  day;  I  don't  recollect  now. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Judge,  when  did  you  meet  Judge  Cox  that  morning? 

A.  Well,  he  didn't  come  up  until  after  dinner,  I  presume.  I  think 
this  might  have  been  anywhere  between  1  and  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  positive  that  it  was  between  1  and  2  o'clock — as 
late  as  that  ? 

A.  Well,  no;  no  further  than  this  :  I  know  that  our  trains  didn't 
any  of  them  get  in  there  from  below  until  somewhere  about  noon. 

Q.  And  this  was  late  enough  for  a  man  to  have  come  in  and  got  his 
dinner? 

A.    Oh,  I  had  had  my  dinner;  but  what  time  it  was  I  couldn't  tell, 

Q.    Did  vou  see  Judge  Cox  drink  any  that  day  ? 

A.    Not  before  the  naturalizations  were  had.  r^^^^T^ 
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Q.    Not  before  that?    A.    No,  not  until  after  the  naturalisalions. 

Q.  That  is,  not  until  after  the  naturalization  of  Skogan,  you  are 
talking  about  ? 

A:  I  wouldn't  say  whether  I  saw  him  drink  or  not.  I  recollect  see- 
ing him,  but  I  don't  remember  whether  I  saw  him  drink. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  whether  you  drank  with  him  yourself  or  not? 

A.  Well,  no  ;  I  couldn't  tell  whether  I  drank  with  him  myself ;  I 
think  I  drank,  but  whether  I  drank  with  him  I  don't  remember.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  drank  or  took  a  cigar,  but  it  was  one  or  the  other. 
I  recollect  that. 

Q.    Now,  you  went  first  up  to  the  clerk's  office,  you  say  ? 

A.    Yes;  after  we  left  Mr.  Matthew's  office. 

Q.    The  clerk's  office  was  at  this  drug  store,  was  it  not  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  knq,wn  Judge  Cox  to  do  business  there  before  that, 
had  you  not? 

A.  Oh  no,  no  ;  nothing  that  I  remember  of.  There  was  no  sort  of 
fiicility  there  to  do  any  business. 

Q.    Well,  you  were  doing  business  there  that  day  ? 

A.  Well,  the  clerk  was  in  back  in  the  express  office,  and  he  passed 
the  naturalization  papers  through  the  window,  and  we  signed  them  and 
the  Judge  stood  up  outside  and  naturalized  perhaps  half  a  dozen  men. 

Q.     Well,  you  were  doing  business,  weren't  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  that  business. 

Q.    It  was  in  an  inconvenient  place  ? 

A. .  Yes,  and  it  was  not  called  a  court. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  of  these  naturalizations,  did  Judge  Cox  show  any 
signs  of  having  drank  intoxicating  liquors  ?    A.     Not  that  I  noticed. 

Q.  Then  all  these  witnesses  who  have  testified  that  he  was  there  and 
was  drunk  are  mistaken  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  anvthing  about  those  witnesses. 

Q.    You  only  stayed  there  a  moment  or  two  ?    A.  A  very  short  time. 

Q.    You  went  right  out?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  after  that? 

A*     I  saw  him  after  that  some  time  before  night. 

Q.  Where?  A.  Well, it  was  at  the  time  I  told  you,  I  thought  I 
took  a  cigar  or  a  drink. 

Q.     Did  you  take  more  than  one?    A.    No,  I  don't  think  that  I  did. 

Q.    Where  was  that?    A.    I  think  it  was  in  Mr.  Mahoney's  saloon. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  people  were  naturalized  on  that  occa- 
sion ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  us  who  any  of  them  were  besides  Skogan  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  from  recollection.  I  suppose  it  was 
the  same  time  that  has  been  talked  about  when  Marx  was  naturalized, 
but  I  don't  recollect  the  fact.    I  don't  think  I  was  in  there  at  the  time. 

Q.     As  I  understand,  you  were  a  witness  for  Skogan  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  you  signed  his  papers  as  a  witness  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  are  you  positive  about  that? 

A.     Well,  I  am  quite  confident  about  it. 

Q.  Judge,  are  you  positive  that  you  were  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
Skogan's  naturalization  ? 

A.    Well,  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it,  but  I  believe  I  was. 

Q.  If  you  are  mistaken  in  that,  were  you  in  that  building  at  all  that 
day? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  was,  unless  I  went  in  there  to  be  a  witneas.  Yes, 
I  was  in  there  when  the  Judge  fiiat  cftme  in.  ^         i 
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Q.  Is  this  man  Sk<^an,  that  you  are  talking  about,  the  one  who  has 
been  a  witness  here  ?    A.    I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  will  now  recall  Mr.  Matthews. 

Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  a  call  of  the  Senate;  there  is 
not  a  quorum  present. 

The  President  pro  tem,  A  call  of  the  Senate  is  moved,  and  it  will  be 
taken  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  unless  objection  is  made. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  then  called  the  roll,  and  but  twenty  members  were, found  to 
be  present. 

A  list  of  the  absentees  was  then  furRished  to  the  Sergeant-at- Arms  with 
instructions  to  bring  the  absent  members  in. 

Thereafter,  on  motion  of  Senator  Aaker,  further  proceedings  under  the 
oall  were  dispensed  with. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Aaker  the  Senate  then  adjourned. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  23, 1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  TWO  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Castle, 
Clement,  GilfiUan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Johnson,  R. 
B.,  Macdonald,  McCormick,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Perkinfi, 
Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  JuUen  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibit^  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at- Arms  naving  made  proclamation, 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  O.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L, 
W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
tenteared  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President.  Have  the  members  of  the  Senate  any  resolutions  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  regular  order  of  business? 

VIRGIL  B.  SEWARD, 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Seward,  do  you  remember  of  a  special  term  of  court  orde»d 
to  be  held  in  Marshall  in  and  for  Lyon  county  about  the  middle  of  the 
Month  of  May,  18^1  ? 

A.    I  do.  r^         T 
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Q.    Did  you  see  the  Judge  there  about  noon  that  day  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  did  you  see  him, — in  whose  company  ? 

A.  It  was  very  nearly  2  o'clock  when  Judge  Weymouth,  M.  E.  Mat- 
thews with  Judge  Cox  came  up  into  our  office. 

Q.    What  was  his  business  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  He  came  up  and  asked  us  if  we  had  any  business  for  the  special 
term.  . 

Q.    That  day? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  answer? 

A.    We  stated  that  we  had  not. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  concluded  between  the  attorneys  present  and 
the  Judge  in  regard  to  whether  there  would  be  any  special  term  or  not  f 

A.  Judge  Weymouth  then  asked  Mr.  Forbes,  as  county  attorney,  if 
he  was  willing  to  take  up  the  Question  of  bail  for  a  Mr.  Queel  who  had 
been  imprisoned  and  held  to  the  grand  jury.  Mr.  Forbes  stated  that 
inasmuch  as  it  was  so  close  to  the  regular  term  he  was  unwilling  to  take 
it  up  out  of  its  course.  They  then  concluded  not  to  hold  any  special 
term  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  where  special  terms  were  generallj 
held  in  Marshall,  when  there  was  any  ? 

A.     Special  terms  were  generally  held  in  our  office. 

Q.    In  Forbes  and  Seward's  office  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  as  long  as  you  have  lived 
in  Marshall,  any  other  special  terms  at  all  have  been  held  in  the  drug 
store  of  Mr.  Wilcox — where  this  clerk  keeps  his  office,  or  in  his  place. 

A.  No  special  term  has  ever  been  held  in  Wilcox's  drug  store,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  condition  of  the  Judge  was 
as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety,  at  the  time  when  he  was  up  there  in  your 
office  at  2  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

A.     I  had  no  reason  to  think  him  otherwise  than  sober. 

Q.    You  had  noticed  at  the  time  he  was  sober  ? 

A.  I  never  thought  anything  of  it  at  the  time,  but  had  he  been  in- 
toxicated, I  should  have  noticed  it;  that  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Mr.  Seward,  when  was  that  ? 

A.  This  was  very  nearly  2  o'clock;  it  would  not  vary,  perhaps,  fife 
minutes  either  way,  of  2  o'clock,  May  12th,  1881. 

Q.     Have  you  thought  of  that  matter  since  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q,    W^hen  did  you  first  think  of  it  after  May  12th  ? 

A.  I  think  probably  it  was  the  next  day.  My  attention  was  called 
to  his  having  been  drunk. 

Q.    Your  attention  was  called  to  his  having  been  drunk? 

A.  That  is,  it  was  called  next  day  to  his  having  been  drunk  that 
day.    It  was  a  common  report  that  he  had  been  a  litue  "off"  that  day. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  was  common  report  that  he  had  been  a  little 
"off  "that  day? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  remember  the  time  of  day  and  what  was  said 
and  who  was  with  him  ? 
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A.  I  have  never  had  it  on  my  mind  as  to  the  occurrence  at  our 
office,  but  I  am  speaking  almost  of  a  single  instance  on  that  day;  only- 
saw  Judge  Cox  twice  during  that  whole  time;  that  he  was  then  at  that 
term  of  court.  Whether  he  might  have  got  drunk  after  that,  I  could- 
n't say. 

Q.  Well  I  am  trying  to  get  at  how  it  is,  you  tell  us  it  was  so  close 
to  two  o'clock  upon  the  12th,  day  of  May  1881. 

A.  I  remember  that  we  were  in  our  office, — ^had  come  down  from 
dinner, — ^and  just  after  the  mail  had  been  distributed;  in  other  words  it 
^was  about  two  o'clock. 

Q.    Now,  is  dinner  an  uncommon  thing  with  you  ? 

A.     It  has  been  in  grasshopper  times;  that  is,  what,  we    call  a  good 
square  meal. 
•    Q.     Were  those  grasshopper  times  ? 

A,     It  was  the  "katzenjammen,"  of  grasshopper  times. 

Q.    As  I  understand  you;  a  dinner  is  an  unusual  thing  for  you  ?   . 

A.    A  good  square  dinner,  yes. 

Q.    Then  you  had  a  good  square  dinner  this  day  ? 

A.     I  didn't  say  that  day. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  recollect  then,  that  it  was  on  the  12th,  day  of 
May,  about  two  o'clock  ? 

A.  I  recollect  that  it  was  a  special  term,  I  recollect  special  term  was 
on  the  12th,  day  of  May  1881, 1  recollect  that  Judge  Cox  and  Judge 
Weymouth  and  Mr.  Mathews  came  up  there. 

Q,    At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    I  stated  pretty  close  to  two  o'clock. 

Q.     How  do  yoii  know  it  was  ? 

A.     How  do  I  kno>v  anything?    To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  say  your  best  recollection  is,  it  was  very  close  to  2  o'clock; 
how  do  you  know  that? 

A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  things  we  know  that  we  cannot  give 
the  exact  reason  for,  that  we  will  swear  as  positively  to  as  to  anything. 

Q.  You  gave  a  moment  ago,  a  reason  for  remembering,  that  you  had 
just  come  from  dinner  and  that  the  mail  had  just  arrived. 

A.  No,  you  are  putting  the  '*just",  in  too  often.  I  say  we  had  had 
our  dinner;  that  the  mail  was  in. 

Q.     How  can  you  tell  those  things  ? 

A.     Only  in  the.  way  anv  one  testifies. 
.    Q.    You  have  no  special  recollection  about  it  ? 

A.  I  should  not  be  wonderfully  surprised  if  I  were  mistaken  as  to  a 
very  few  minutes. 

Q.    You  say  it  was  concluded  that  you  would  have  no  special  term  ? 

A.     That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Then  as  I  understand  Judge  Cox  came  there  to  hold  a  special 
term  and  come  up  into  your  office,  with  Judge  Weymouth,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  he  would  not  hold  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  Judge  Cox  concluded;  I  think  he  made  this 
remark:  said  he;  "Well  boys,  I  don't  see  any  use  of  holding  a  term." 
I  don't  know  what  he  ordered  the  clerk  afterwards. 

Q.  Now  did  you  ever  know  of  any  other  occasion  of  Judge  Cox  com- 
ing to  that  town  and  going  around  to  canvass  among  the  attorneys  to 
see  whether  he  should  hold  a  term  of  court  or  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  known  it  to  happen  on  other  occasions  7 
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A.    I  have  known  it  on  almost  every  occasion  he  ever  caiae  up 
on  either  special  term  work  or  work  outside. 

Q,    Have  you  a  court  house  there  ? 

A.    We  had  not  at  that  time;  no  sir. 

Q.     The  special  terms  are  usually  held  at  your  office  ? 

A.    They  were  at  that  time, — had  been. 

Q.     Did  your  office  afford  any  special  accomodationB  ora  mnj 
place  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q'    I  suppose  a  man  could  be  naturalized  down  at  that  drug 
and  make  as  good  a  citizen  as  if  naturalized  at  your  office. 

A.     Oh,  I  guess  so. 

Q,  Now,  had  you  seen  or  did  you  notice,  at  that  time  any  indicatioi 
or  signs  that  Judge  Cox  had  been  drinking  intoxicating  liquofs, — at  tk 
time  he  was  up  in  your  office  ? 

A.     Not  the  slightest. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  him  after  that,  that  night? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     What  time  ? 

A.    Well,  if  you  will  let  me  state  to  the  best  of  my  recoUectioD,  I 
do  so.     It  was  very  near  five  o'clock. 

Q.     Well,  how  do  you  remember  that  ? 

A.    Well,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection;  it  was  before  I 
supper.     We  had  a  supper,  not  a  very  good  one,  but — 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  particular  about  the  bill  of  fare.  You  have  nott 
ing  to  fix  that  specially  in  your  mind,  have  you  ? 

A.     Nothing  except  that  it  was  before  I  went  home. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  stayed  in  town  tha 
night? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Judge  Weymouth  after  Judge  Cox  was  in  your  oflio 
that  afternoon? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  with  Judge  Cox  the  second  time  you  saw  hhn? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.     Where  were  they  ? 

A.    In  the  office  of  M.  E.  Matthews  or  Matthews  Jk  Andrews^ 

Q.    That  you  think  was  about  6  o'clock  ? 

A,     It  was  very  nearly  5  o'clock. 

Q.    Were  either  Skogan  or  Marx — you  know  those  men,  do  yoa  not 

A.  No,  I  do  not  know  Skogan;  I  know  Marx;  he  was  not  wttb  mt 
Patterson,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  was  not  with  me. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  in  that  drug  store  that  day  T 

A.    I  did  not. 

M.  E.  MATTHEWS, 

Repealled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Matthews,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  special  tern  tbat 
been  called  or  ordered  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1881.    Do  joa 
ber  that  occurrence  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  date;  I  recollect  the  special  tem  tlmtsh^U 
have  been  held  about  that  time.  r^^^^T^  i 
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Ct    Do  you  remember  of  having  iseeD  Judge  Cox  that  day,  abmsit  nocNQf 

A.     I  do;  shortly  after  the  train  came  in. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.    I  saw  him  in  my  office. 

Q.    What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

A.  He  had  no  business,  I  gu^s,  further  than  inquiring  if  I  had  any- 
thing to  come  before  the  court. 

Q.  To  come  before  the  court  at  that  special  term  ordered  to  be  held 
that  day  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  ? 

A.    I  had  not. 

Q.    You  so  informed  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  so  informed  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  went  with  him  aaid  Judge 
Weymouth  to  Andrews  &  Seward's  office  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  going;  I  remember  of  being  in  there  when 
they  were  there, 

<^    Do  you  remember  of  his  being  there  inquiring  about — r 

A.  No,  I  donH  remember  that,  I  remember  Judge  Weymouth  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Forbes  about  getting  some  bail  in  a  criminal  case,  and  M3.\ 
Fofi)es  refused  to  do  it;  he  saia  that  the  time  was  so  near  up  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  let  the  fellow  stay  where  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  special  arrangement  by 
the  Judge  in  regard  to  holding  or  not  holding  a  session  of  the  court  that 
day? 

A.    I  had  talked  with  Seward  and  Forbes. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  object  to  that.  All  this  testimony,  as  to 
what  was  said  there,  is  improper.  The  fact  is  that  a  man  Gtmnot  clear 
JiUDself  of  any  alleged  crime  by  showing  what  he  said  to  somebody  else; 
for,  if  he  could,  no  one  could  be  punished.  The  counsel  understands 
that.  It  is  not  proper  for  them  to  attempt  to  bolster  up  their  case  by 
showing  what  has  been  said  on  a  certain  occasion  there  in  reference  to 
holding  a  special  term  of  court,  or  anything  else,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given.  It  is  a  well  known  rule  that  statements  made  in  favor  of  a  party 
eannot  be  introduced  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  Judge  made  any 
statement  as  to  whether  any  court  would  be  held  that  day. 

If  the  President  will  look  at  the  articles  of  impeachment  in  this  case 
he  will  find  that  we  are  charged,  at  a  term  of  c^urt  held  in  that  county, 
at  that  date,  with  having  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  official  business 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Now,  the  facts  in  this  matter  are,  as 
have  already  cropped  out,  that  the  Judge  had  ordered  a  term  of  court  to 
be  held  there,  but  upon  going  up  there  he  found  out  there  was  no  busi- 
ness and  then  in  an  informal  manner,  instead  of  calling  court  and  ad'- 
jouming  it,  simply  atated  that  they  would  hold  no  court.  Now 
certainly  if  there  was  no  business,  no  cases  and  no  court,  the  Judge  waa 
certainly  the  party  to  call  the  court  and  the  party  to  abrogate  the  court; 
r— and  if  be  did  no  it  U  not  necessary  that  it  should  appear  of  record. 
But  be  rtmply  oonoluded,  with  the  attorneys,  that  there  should  be  no 
court  held,  and  that  was  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Ask  the  witness  if  there  was  any  court  held 
there. 

lir.  Vmififftat  CouJVA.    Now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  comofifii 
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says  that  the  Judge  abrogated  the  court.     I  hardly  think  he   meant 
say  that  the  Judge  abrogated  the  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.     The  term,  then. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  abrooti 
the  term.  The  counsel  states  that  the  Judge  said  he  would  not  held 
term  of  court.  Suppose  the  Judge  did  say  so  what  has  that  to  do  wil 
the  issue  here  ? 

Suppose  Judge  Cox  did  say  that  he  would  not  hold  court,  but  afti 
wards  did  hold  court  for  the  purpose  of  naturalizing  these  parties,  tli 
was  a  court  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  just  as  much  as  if  there  hi 
been  cases  tried  there,  and  the  United  States  laws  regard  this  matter  i 
the  naturalization  of  citizens  of  great  importance.  Now  it  is  whoU 
immaterial  what  Judge  Cox  said  about  holding  court.  The  fact  is,  i 
has  bejen  demonstrated,  that  court  was  held,  and  if  court  was  held,  tl 
inquiry  should  be  as  to  whether  the  Judge,  at  the  time  he  held  th. 
court,  was  intoxicated,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  counsel  wi 
not  deny  that  these  men  were  naturalized,  and  he  will  not  deny  that ; 
is  necessary  to  have  them  naturalized  in  open  court. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  chair  will  decide  that  it  is  immateris 
as  to  what  Judge  Cox  said  then.  You  may  show  whether  or  not  thei 
was  a  court  held. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was  a 
that  time  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     At  the  time  he  came  into  Forbes  &  Seward's  office  ? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.     As  far  as  I  could  see,  he  was  sober. 

Q.  Do  you  know  these  men,  William  Marx,  and  Charles  Marx,  tha 
live  a  little  ways  outside  of  Marshall  ? 

A.     I  do,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  have  frequently  sea 
those  men  in  town  in  Marshall,  there  where  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  object  to  that;  it  is  wholly  immaterial. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  I  suppose  everything  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     You  don't  pretend  that  it  is  material  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.     It  is  evidently  a  preliminary  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  I  should  think  it  was;  it  is  so  far  pre- 
liminary that  I  can't  see  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  care  to  argue  the  question;  I  dent  think 
there  is  any  use  in  it. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  can't  see  what  bearing  that  has  upon  th« 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  I  don't  oflTer  it  for  the  purpose  of  simply 
showing  that.  I  suppose,  there  is  such  a  thing  in  law  as  laying  a  founda- 
tion by  asking  a  preliminary  question;  I  suppose  if  I  had  asked  him  if 
he  knew  Mr.  Marx  it  would  also  be  ruled  out  as  immaterial. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  You  did  ask  thai  question  and  we  didntask 
that  it  be  ruled  out. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     Is  there  any  question  before  the  court? 

The  President  pro  tern.     No,  I  don't  understand  that  there  is. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  seen  this 
William  Marx  and  Charles  Marx  in  Marshall  unless  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness  or  intoxication  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  I  object  to  that.  I  object  to  that  for 
the  reason  that  we  are  not  trying  the  M^xs.     I  might  say  that  I  wish 
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'we  were  trying  some  humble  citizen,  instead  of  a  judge  of  the  district 
court;  but  we  are  trying  Judge  Cox,  and  the  counsel  is  endeavoring,  as 
lie  has  endeavored  all  through  this  case,  to  try  somebody  else  besides  the 
respondent.  It  is  something  I  have  seen  attorneys  do  hundreds  of 
times.  We  are  not  trying  the  Marxs,  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
'whether  the  witness  has  seen  them  th^e  in  a  state  of  intoxication  or 
not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  had  always  supposed,  with  m^  small  knowledge 
of  legal  lore,  that  it  would  be  proper,  if  a  witness  should  testify  to  a 
certain  thing,  to  show  that  he  was  blind  or  drunk,  so  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  see  it.  I  suppose  that  is  perfectly  proper  and  competent 
testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Do  you  propose  to  show  that  he  was  drunk 
on  this  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     If  you  would  not  interrupt  rae,  I  would  feel  better. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  you  feel  better; 
you  seem  to  feel  badly  about  something. 

Mr.  Arctander  (continuing).  Now,  I  maintain  that  you  need  not 
have  direct  evidence  to  a  fact  of  that  kind,  but  that  you  may  be  allowed 
to  bring  in  testimony  which  may  tend  to  establish  that  fact.  If  I  had 
been  allowed  to  ask  this  witness  the  question  I  first  put  to  him,  I  would 
have  established  that  he  had  seen  these  parties  frequently  in  Marshall. 

My  next  question  would  have  shown  that  he  had  never  seen  them 
i  n  Marshall  except  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  That  would  raise  a  strong 
presumption  that  that  was  their  normal  condition  when  in  Marshall, 
and  their  condition  at  this  particular  time.  I  desire  to  follow  that  up, 
by  testimony  showing  that  these  men  are  men  of  quarrelsome  disposi- 
tion when  intoxicated,  and  if  I  am  allowed  to  show  this  it  will  certainly 
throw  light  upon  the  evidence  of  the  two  Marxs  in  this  case. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  will  submit  that  question  to  the  Senate  if 
it  is  desired. 

Mr  Manager  Collins.  I  do  not  care  to  take  much  time  with  this  mat- 
ter, but  if  this  Senate  is  going  to  wander  off  to  try  these  Marxs  brotliers, 
and  to  find  out  whether  they  are  drinking  or  sober  men,  it  strikes  me 
as  being  remarkably  strange.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  the  counsel  claims  that  because  he  can  show  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  getting  drunk  when  they  come  to  Marshall,  they  were  drunk 
upon  this  occasion  in  question.  I  ask  the  counsel  if  he  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  Judge  Cox  naturalized  a  couple  of  drunken  men  that  day. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  see  what  difference  it  would  make  about  the 
naturalization. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  perhaps  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference, 
but  I  notice  that  the  law  requires  a  certain  thing  of  the  court,  and  I 
certainly  think  it  would  be  an  outrageous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
court  to  naturalize  drunken  men;  and  I  don't  believe  the  Judge  did  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  managers  having  objected  to  the  question, 
the  matter  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  as  to  whether  the  objec- 
tion will  be  sustained  or  overruled.  Those  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
objection  will  vote  aye  as  their  names  are  called,  and  those  opposed  will 
vote  no.     The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  23,  and  nays  6,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  GilfiUan  C.  D., 
Gilfillan  J.  B.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A,  M,,  Macdonald,  McCormick, 
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McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Rioe,  Shaller,  Shalleen,  Simp 

mons,  TiflPany,  Wheat,  Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.    Adams,  Castle,  Clement,  Crooks,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Peterson.  J 

The  President  p*o  tern.    The  question    being  upon  the  sustaining  m 

the  objection,  there  were  yeas,  twenty-three,  and  nays,  six,  so  the  objm 

tion   is  sustained.  '  | 


Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Q,  Have  you  any  recollection  of  a  special  term  that  was  ordered  to 
be  held  in  Marshall  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1881,  a  litUe  more  than  a 
month  before  the  general  term  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  have. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  of  seeing  Judge  Cox  there  that  day  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  time  about,  and  where  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say  as  to  that  exactly;  I  think  probably  it  was  is 
the  afternoon.    I  know  he  was  in  our  office  during  that  day. 

Q.    What  was  he  doing  in  your  office  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  recall  to  recollection  anything  special. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attenton  to  the  fact  whether  or  not  you  heasd 
Judge  Cox  at  any  time  that  day  inquire  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
business  for  that  term.  * 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  he  inquired  of  Mr.   Matthews^  and  I  think 
we  had  no  business  at  that  term  of  court. 
' .  Q.     Did  you  have  any  ? 

A.     No  sir. 

Q.    You  so  informed  him  ? 

A.     We  so  informed  him. 

Q.  Was  this  the  occasion  you  refer  to  when  he  was  sitting  awhile  in 
your  office  that  day  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  afternoon  was  this  do  you  think,  as  near 
as  you  can  get  at  it  ? 

A.     Well,  I  couldn't  fix  the  time. 

Q.     It  was  after  dinner,  after  the  train  had  come  in  that  day  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety 
on  that  occasion  ? 

A.     The  Judge  was  sober,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge. 

Q.     You  had  no  doubt  about  it  ? . 

A.     I  had  no  doubt  at  the  time,  and  I  haven't  any  now. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  time  the  Judge  arrived  in  town  that  day? 
A.     My  recollection  is  that  he  came  in  on  the  afternoon  train. 
Q,    What  time  would  that  get  into  town? 

A.     I  can't  fix  the  time  definitely,  neither  can  I  the  time  he  m^  u^ 
our  office. 
Q.    Well,  it  was  shortly  after  dinner  time,  was  it  sot? 
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A*  It  was  during  the  afternoon;  that  is  as  definite  as  I  can  fix  it.  I 
paid  no  attention  to  those  matters  at  the  time. 

Q.     Now,  how  do  you  fix  the  time  as  being  the  12th  day  of  May  ? 

A.  Well  as  regards  that  matter,  I  don't  think  I  know  positively  in 
Tegard  to  it,  only  from  what  has  been  talked  about  it  since;  and  having 
spoken  to  others  in  regard  to  the  date  of  that  special  term,  I  recollect 
Bonie  circumstances  as  taking  place  at  that  time.  I  don't  think  I  have 
refreshed  my  memory  from  any  recordjor  anything  that  1  might  have 
referred  to. 

Q.     How  long  did  the  Judge  stay  in  your  office  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.     Did  he  go  out  alone  when  he  left  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  either. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  you  went  out  with  him  ? 

A.  I  do  not;  I  think  not,  however,  had  I  gone  with  him  to  any 
place  in  the  village  I  think  I  would  have  recollected  it.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, however,  as  to  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

I  will  now  call  this  witness  upon  specification  6  of  article  17 — the 
special  term  of  court  held  at  Marshall,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1880. 

Q.  To  refresh  your  recollection,  I  will  inform  you  that  the  term.  I 
have  reference  to  is  the  term  at  which  an  adjournment  or  recess  was 
taken  to  allow  some  members  of  the  bar  to  go  to  the  Republican  county 
convention. 

A.    I  recollect  that  term.    I  was  present  at  the  term. 

Q.  Were  you  an  attorney  in  any  of  the  matters  that  w  brought 
up  there  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Which  one? 

A.    I  was  an  attorney  in  the  case  of  French  vs.  Minnick. 

Q.    Who  were  the  attorneys  on  the  other  side  ? 

A.    Messrs.  Forbes  &  Seward.  • 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  same  occasion  that  Mr.  Drew  appeared  as  an  at- 
torney in  the  case  of  McCormick  vs.  Beasley  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  time  in  the  day  was  that  court  convened  ? 

A.    In  the  afternoon,  I  think. 

Q.    Well,  how  long  were  you  in  session  before  this  recess  was  taken? 

A.  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  we  were  not  in  session  but 
a  short  time  before  the  recess.     I  don't  recollect  distinctly  as  to  that. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  resumed  the  business  as  soon  as  the  con- 
Tention  was  over  at  noon? 

A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  recess  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys,  I  suppose, 
that  were  interested  in  the  convention  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  think  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Forbes  and  myself. 

Q.  After  resuming  business  again  in  the  afternoon,  was  court  kept  up 
that  day  until  all  the  business  of  the  court  was  disposed  of? 

A»     X  es. 

Q.    No  business  was  left  undetermined  or  unfinished  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  were  through 
with  everything,  and  I  am  now  of  that  impression. 

Q.    Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox 
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during  either  the  first  or  second  session  of  that  court  that  day,  as  taw 
briety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     I  considered  him  sober. 

Q.     Have  you  any  doubts  about  it  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  for  I  didn't  think  about  it;  it  didn't  occur  to   my  mini 

Q.  Was  there  anything  different  in  his  rulings,  actions  or  appeuv 
ance  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  his  conduct  or  deportment  at  that  time  from  other  times  whet 
you  knew  him  to  be  sober? 

A.  There  was  nothing  at  that  time  that  I  discovered  to  indicate  thai 
he  was  intoxicated  or  drunk,  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     How  was  the  condition  of  his  mind  ? 

A.     He  seemed  very  clear. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins.^ 

Q.  Mr.  Anarews,  what  time  did  the  Judge  arrive  in  town  on  that  oo-. 
casion  ? 

A.     I  presume  likely  it  was  on  the  afternoon  train. 

Q.    And  did  you  proceed  to  business  before  the  convention  ? 

A.  Court  was  called  before  the  convention,  and  my  recollection  is 
that  Mr.  Forbes  and  I  requested  the  Judge  to  grant  us  a  recess  that  we 
might  attend  the  convention  just  across  the  street,  and  we  attended  the 
convention,  and  immediately  after  court  was  called  again. 

Q.    You  went  there  after  the  convention  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  do  you  know  where  Judge  Cox  went  during  the  recess  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  all  the  time;  I  recollect  once  during  that  recess  of 
his  being  in  my  office;  I  went  to  my  office  a  moment  or  two  and  Judge 
Cox  went  to  the  office  with  me;  I  think  I  met  him  on  the  street, — I  am 
quite  certain  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  or  near  the  stairs  leading  out  from 
the  hall  in  which  the  convention  was  being  held  at  that  time. 

JQ.     Now,  you  went  directly  to  your  office? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  drink  anything  at  all  that  day  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Nothing? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  positively  that  you  did  not  visit  a  saloon  with 
him  yourself  on  that  day,  and  before  that  court  was  called  after  the 
recess  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  will  not  swear  positively.  I  might  have  gone  to  a  saloon 
with  him  ;  I  might  have  seen  him  at  a  saloon ;  I  might  have  been  at  a 
saloon  myself. 

Q.     How  long  was  court  in  session  after  the  recess  ? 

A,     I  can  hardly  tell  that. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  in  session  there  after  recess  ? 

A.    We  argued  some  two  or  three  cases. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Drew  present? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  he  was  an  attorney  in  this  McCormick  and  Beasley  case? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  was. 
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Q.     Who  argued  it  upon  the  other  side  ? 

A.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  whether  Mr.  Forbes  or  Mr.  Seward  argued 
it.     I  have  no  recollection  as  to  which  of  those  gentlemen  argued  it. 

Q,     Messrs.  Forbes  and  Seward  were  then  in  partnership  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Are  they  now  ? 

A.     I  behevc  so. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  us  then,  what  time  of  day  the  court  concluded 
its  business  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.     Could  you  tell  us  how  long  a  recess  was  had  there  ? 

A.  Oil,  I  can  hardly  tell  that ;  it  would  be  only  guess  work  if  I  at- 
tempted to  say. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  time  in  the  day  you  got  through  with  that 
term  ? 

A.     No;  but  it  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  business  was  done  besides  these  two  cases 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  of  any  other  business. 

Q.     Are  you  sure  there  was  no  other  business? 

A.     I  am  not  sure;  there  miglit  have  been. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  alter  court  adjourned? 

A.     I  can't  state. 

Q.  Did  the  court  adjourn  sine  die,  or  did  it  adjourn  until  the  next 
day  ? 

A.  I  am  of  the  impression  that  it  adjourned  until  the  next  day,  but 
I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  busine&s  was  done  by  the  court  the 
next  day  ? 

A.  1  think  not;  I  did  not  hear  of  any.  I  have  not  since  heard  of 
any. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  the  next  oay? 

A.     Y^es;  I  saw  the  Judge  the  next  morning,  I  believe. 

Q.     What  time? 

A.  Well,  it  was  when  I  went  down  to  my  office,  perhaps  about  8  or 
9  o'clock. 

Q.     Now,  where  was  that  special  term  of  court  held  ? 

A.  It  was  held  in  ]Major  illake's  otlice,  who  wns  at  that  time,  and  I 
believe  is  now,  justice  of  th(^  ])eace — a  room  over  Jim.  Williams'  hard- 
ware store. 

Q.     That  was  not  hc^d  in  Forbes  &  Seward's  office  ? 

A.     Not  the  one  I  have  reference  to  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  day  the  Ijancjuet  was  given  to  Judge  Cox  there  at 
the  Bagley  house? 

A.     1  don't  recollect  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

VITUJIL    B.    SEWARD 

-Re-called  as  a  witness  (m  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Arctandeu.  This  te^•timony  relates  to  the  sauie  specification  as 
the  last  witness. 

Q.     Mr.  Seward,  do  vou  recollect  the  s])ecial  term  of  court  held  at 
Marshall,  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1880? 
A.     I  do. 

220  ^  . 
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Q.    At  the  time  they  took  a  recess  for  the  county  eonyention  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  present  at  that  term  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    When  did  the  term  first  open  ? 

A.    Between  one  and  two  o'clock. 

Q.    What  was  done  there  at  first,  if  anything  ? 

A.  I  can  only  state  what  they  told  me  was  done.  I  left  and  went 
over  to  our  ofl[ice  and  came  back  immediately,  and  there  was  a  recess  I 
taken,  and  they  took  it  so  that  the  politicians  might  go  to  that  coanty  | 
convention. 

Q.     Well,  did  you  come  back  after  the  recess  was  over  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.  After  court  resumed  there  in  the  afternoon  what  buainesB,  if  any, 
was  transacted  there  ? 

A.  I  have  not  looked  over  the  calendar  at  alL  but  the  only  two  cases 
I  can  remember,  I  think,  were  C.  H.  and  L.  J.  McCormick  against  Ren- 
ben  Beasley,  and  French  vs.  Minnick. 

Q.    In  that  first  case,  you  were  attorney  on  what  side? 

A.    Forthe  plaintifi". 

Q.    Who  was  attorney  for  defendant  ? 

A.    M.  B.  Drew. 

Q.     In  the  second  case  who  were  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff? 

A.    Matthews  &  Andrews. 

Q,     And  you  for  the  defendant? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  business  of  those  cases,  whatever  it  was,  transacted  upon 
that  occasion  that  afternoon  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  manner  was  business  despatched  there  that  afternoon; 
were  there  any  delays  except  that  recess  for  the  county  convention? 

A.    There  was  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  during  the  whole  of  that 
afternoon, — I  mean,  of  course,  the  first  portion  when  you  were  there  be- 
fore recess  wsb  taken,  and  after  recess  was  taken,  as  long  as  yon  w»e 
there  in  court  ? 

A.  From  the  time  the  court-  first  convened  until  it  was  finally  ad- 
journed that  afternoon  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.    Did  the  court  finally  adjourn  that  afternoon? 

A.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it,  yes,  sir.  I  have  not  looked  over 
the  record,  but  we  were  through  with  business,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  it  was  adjourned. 

Q.  That  was  your  accustomed  way  of  doing  when  you  were  through 
with  your  business, — to  adjourn  sim  die  f 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  the  Judge's  appear- 
ance, actions,  conduct,  language,  rulings  or  decisions  there  at  that  term 
that  were  peculiar  or  any  different  from  what  they  had  been  at  other 
occasions  which  indicated,  in  the  slightest  degree,  intoxication  ? 

A.  The  only  real  ruling  that  I  can  remember  that  was  different  was 
that  he  assessed  terms  upon  a  party  and  afterwards  took  them  back^ 
that  is,  abated  them. 

Q.    Why  did  he  take  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  that  has  to  da  wiA 
this  case. 
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Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  that  you  will  agree  that  he  was  drank 
because  he  did  take  them  back. 

Mr.'  Manager  Collins.     Does  the  witness  know  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  think  he  does. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  there  in  court  on  account  of  which  he  did 
abate  that  order  in  regard  to  terms  ? 

A,  It  was  the  case  of  McCormick  against  Beasley.  Our  first  com- 
plaint had  been  demurred  to  by  Mr.  Drew,  and  was  argued  at  a  previous 
term;  and  the  demurrer  sustained  without  costs,  or  at  least  there 
was  nothing  said  about  costs.  At  this  term  we  had  put  in  another  com- 
plaint and  Mr.  Drew  had  answered,  and  our  motion  was  to  strike  the 
motion  out  as  sham.  It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Forbes;  there  was  no  argu- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Drew  at  all.  Judge  Cox  struck  the  answer  out  with 
five  dollars  costs.  Mr.  Drew  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
former  argument  he  had  sustained  their  demurrer  without  costs,  and 
Judge  Cox  at  once  said  that  he  would  not  hold  him  to  the  five  dollars. 
I  think  that  is  the  only  time  taking  off  any  terms  he  had  imposed, 

Q.  Well,  there  is  nothing  he  did  there  in  connection  with  that,  to 
indicate  that  he  was  intoxt<»ted  in  the  least,  in  your  mind  ? 

A,    Not  the  slightest. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  Judge  Cox  arrived  in  town  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  first  see  him  ? 

A.  It  was  when  court  was  called. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  two  o'clock. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  business  done,  before  the  recess  was  taken  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  this  term  held  ? 

A.  Over  the  hardware  store  of  J.  B.  Williams. 

Q.  In  Mr.  Blake's  office. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  some  of  you  asked  for  a  recess  in  order  that  you  might 
attend  the  political  convention  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Were  you  present  ? 

A.  I  was  not;  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Q.  Where  you  present  when  court  took  recess  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  for  what  length  of  time  recess  was  taken  ? 

A.  Not  exactly;  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was  agreed  to  take  a  r»- 
q^s,  but  I  think  oourt  was  reconvened  about  four  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Judge  Cox  was  in  the  mean  time  ? 

A,  I  do  not, 

Q.  You  didn't  pee  him  ? 

A.  No, 

Q,  All  you  wtw  of  blm  then  was  after  the  court  convened  after  tbe 
reoeiis, 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  at  that  time,  how  long  did  the  court  continue  in  session  ? 

A.  I  think  it  took  from  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour, 

Q»  And  then  adjourned  sine  die  ? 
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A.  Well,  that  is  my  understanding  of  the  adjournment.  I  don't 
know  as  I  heard  the  words  ^iac  die  tliere. 

Q.     AVasn't  there  an  adjounnnont  until  the  next  morning  ? 

A.     To  the  best'of  my  recollection,  no,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  the  Judge  went  that  night? 

A.     At  what  time. 

Q.     That  night, — whether  he  went  away, from  Marshall  or  not? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.     You  think  he  stayed  in  Marshall  ? 

A.     I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  during  the  evening,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  with  liim  during  tlie  evening,  were  vou  not,  having  a 
little  fun  ? 

A.     Well,  we  enjoyed  ourselves  anyway. 

Q.     AVhere  was  that, — at  a  saloon  ? 

A.  We  were  in  a  saloon,  but  tin-  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  front 
of  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  land  oHice. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  saloon  frequently,  weren't  you,  with  Judge  Cox 
that  night  ? 

A.     Oh,  no;  no  I  don't  think  T  was  any  more  than  twice. 

Q.     Htnv  long  did  you  stay  in  the  saloon  on  those  occasions? 

A..   From  five  to  ten  minutes. 

Q.     And  you  say  that  you  and  the  Judge  enjoyed  yourselves? 

A.     I  did,  and  I  think  tlie  Judge  did. 

Q.     AVho  else  was  in  the  })arty  ? 

A.  It  was  a  democratic  ])arty;  no  repul^licans  were  allowed,  I  be- 
lieve. There  was  John  1^].  ]\Iaas  of  Ahu'sliall,  and  some  Redwood  county 
boys  living  in  West  Lynd  township.  Tiiey  had  come  from  over  tliere 
and  had  not  gone  hom(». 

Q.     Then  I  presume  you  are  a  democtrat  from  that  remark  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  lam  sure;  if  there  is  a  democratic  party,  I  am, 
yes.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Arct  vXDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  further  witness  on  this  ar- 
ticle who  has  not  yet  arrived.  T  expect  him  to-morrow  morning  and  I 
desire  to  call  him  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tcni.     I  sujipose  there  will  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Akctaxder.  I  now  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  witness 
to  article  eighteen. 

Q.     Were  you  in  Marshall  during  the  December  term  of  1879? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     Did  vou  attend  during  the  full  term  of  court  there  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     You  were  in  court  more  or  less  all  tlie  time,  were  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  have  business  there? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Considerable,  or  a  little? 

A.  Well,  my  business  had  not  grown  to  any  great  proportions  at 
that  time,  it  was  only  my  first  year  there. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  did  you  spend  in  court,  there  during  that 
term  of  court  ? 

A.  All  of  it  comparatively  speaking;  of  coui*se,  oiF  and  on  I  would 
go  out. 
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Q.  What  was  Judge  Cox's  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety,  dur- 
ing the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  that  term  ? 

A.     He  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.     During  the  whole  of  the  term  ?  * 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  his  giving  a  temperance  lecture  one  Sun- 
clay  evening,  after  the  court  had  adjourned  ? 

A.     I  remember  hearing  of  it;  but  I  don't  go  to  church. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  remember  of  the  occasion  of  his 
^ving  that  lecture? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Of  it  being  brought  to  your  attention  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  state  whether  or  not  you  remember  of  hav- 
ing seen  the  Judge  in  3''our  office  on  the  Monday  forenoon  following 
that  Sunday,  with  Preacher  Liscomb. 

A.  He  was  in  the  office,  talking  with  Rev.  Mr.  Liscomb,  Monday 
forenoon  following  the  December  term  of  court. 

Q.     Do  vou  remember  what  time  court  adjourned  ? 

A.     Xo.^ 

Q.     There  was  no  more  court  there  after  that  Saturday  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  at  this  time,  you  remember  of  his  being  in  your 
office  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Liscomb,  on  Monday  forenoon? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Is  this  the  Mr.  Liscomb  who  has  been  down  here  as  a  witness? 

A.     He  says  he  has  been  down;  I  supi)ose  he  has. 

Q.  State  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  at  that  time  while  he  was 
in  your  office,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety. 

A.  I  hadn't  then  any  doubts,  and  I  haven't  now  any  doubt  as  to  his 
sobriety. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  the  Judge  left  your  office 
that  morning? 

A.     It  was  in  the  neighborhood  often  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Judge  left  on  the  train  that 
day  ? 

A.     I  do  not;  I  didn't  see  him  afterwards. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  him  after  that  forenoon  at  10  o'clock,  in  Mai*shall? 

A.     No. 

Q.     Do  you  know  about  what  time  the  train  left  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  think  tliey  left  in  the  neghborhood  of  half-p£ist twelve,  I  would 
not  be  positive  of  that  however. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  CoLLrSfs. 

Q.  This  occasion  was  about  tlie  Fourth  of  July;   wasn't  it? 

A.  Within  six  months  of  it  about. 

Q.  Within  six  months  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it? 

A.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  10th,  of  December,  1879, 

Q.  How  long  did  the  term  of  court  last  there  ? 

A.  It  commenced  on  Tuesday  and  lasted  until  Saturday, 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  the  last  day  ? 

A.  I  was. 
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Q,    You  Bay,  Judge  Cox  wm  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  intoxication  and  drunken- 
ness ?        '         • 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.    If  a  man  is  intoxicated  he  is  in  your  opinion  drunk  ? 

A.    He  is. 

Q.  If  he  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor  is  he  in  your  opinion 
drunk? 

A.     It  depends  on  how  much  he  is  under. 

Q.  Now,  won't  you  define  to  what  degree  a  man  must  be  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  in  order  to  be  drunk? 

A.  So  that  the  liquor  gets  the  better  of  him  and  he  cannot  perform 
hifl  duties. 

Q.    Supposing  he  hasn't  any  duties  to  perform  ? 

A.  Well,  then,  if  a  man  hasn't  any  duties  to  perform  I  think  very 
little  would  make  him  drunk. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  it  does  not  depend  upon  how  much  a  man 
drinks,  but  upon  how  much  he  has  to  do? 

A.  I  think  if  I  am  working  all  the  time  that  a  drop  of  liquor  will  not 
have  anywhere  near  the  effect  on  me  that  it  would  if  I  were  doing  noth- 
ing. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  is  your  opinion  that  drunkenness  consists  entirely 
in  whether  a  man  has  anything  to  do,  or  not  ? 

A.    Oh,  no;  I  didn't  say  that  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  that  a  man  has  no  business  to  perform,  to  what 
degree  must  he  be  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  in  your  opinion,  to  be 
intoxicated  or  drunk  ? 

A.  He  must  be  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  so  that  in  case  he  dwvld 
have  a  little  business  to  perform  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  it  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  where  Judge  Cox  stopped  at  this  term  of 
court? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    Where? 

A.     He  stopped  at  the  residence  of  Wilbur  M.  Todd. 

Q.    A  printer  there  I  believe  ? 

A.  He  is  now  a  merchant  at  Trac/.  He  has  been  the  ag^it  of  Hor- 
ton  &  Hamilton's  lumber  yard;  he  has  also  been  justice  of  the  peace, and 
I  think  at  one  time  was  a  newspaper  editor  there. 

Q.    He  didn't  stop  at  Mr.  Hunt's  hotel  at  all? 

A.     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.     Now,  on  the  night  of  Tuesday  was  court  held  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.    Were  you  with  Judge  Cox  that  evening? 

A.     I  couldn't  state  now;  I  presume  I  was,  though. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  you  were  or  not;  do  you  remem- 
ber of  meeting  Judge  Cox  at  Hunt's  hotel  that  evening? 

A.     I  wouldn't  say  I  didn't;  I  presume  likely  I  did. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  of  meeting  him  at  any  of  the  saloons  ? 

A.  I  think  not;  otherwise  than  at  Mr.  Hunt's  bar-room,  what  we  call 
Hunt's  billiard,  or  bar-room. 

Q.    Do  ]^ou  remember  drinking  anything  with  him  there  tbat  nig^t  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 
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Q.    Well,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  dont  remember  it  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  but  I  think  I  didn't  drink. 

Q.     Now,  the  next  day,  how  was  it? 

A.  There  is  no  difference  between  one  day  and  another;  he  was  per- 
fectly sober  all  through  that  term  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  That  was  while  he  was  on  the  bench  and  while  he  was  off  the 
bench  ? 

A.  While  he  was  on  the  bench,  I  was  in  court  and  I  could  certainly 
say  he  was  perfectly  sober;  while  he. was  not  on  the  bench  and  not  in 
my  presence,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.    How  was  it  when  he  was  in  your  presence? 

A.     He  was  sober  to  the  best  of  m^  recollection. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  any  thing  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.  I  might  have  seen  him  drink,  probably  I  did,  but  I  wouldn't  say 
now. 

Q.  You  are  positive,  are  you,  that  on  this  occasion,  the  Judge 
stopped  all  the  time  with  Mr.  Todd  ? 

A.     He  stopped  there  during  the  term,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.    Because  I  was  over  there  and  took  meals  with  him  several  times. 

Q.    You  went  over  to  Mr.  Todd's  ? 

A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.     Ana  he  didn't  stop  at  Mr.  Hunt's  at  any  time  ? 

A.    Not  until  the  term  was  over,  no  sir. 

Q.    After  the  term  was  over  did  he  go  to  Mr.  Hunt's  ? 

A.  I  think  I  know  of  his  taking  a  meal  of  victuals  at  Hunt's.  I 
think  that  was  Sunday. 

Q.    Were  you  with  him  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  he  ate  there  Sunday  ? 

A.     I  think  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  dining  room. 

Q.    This  was  the  Sunday  that  he  delivered  the  temperance  lecture  ? 

A.    The  Sunday  that  it  is  said  he  delivered  a  temperance  lecture. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  at  the  time  he  came  out  of  the  dining 
room  ? 

A.    Sober. 

Q.    Not  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  all  ? 

A.     Not  so  that  I  could  see  it  anyway. 

Q.  Were  they  talking  about  the'tcmperance  lecture  which  Judge  Ccwc 
had  delivered  the  day  before  ? 

A.  I  think  I  remember  hearing  something  about  his  speech  or  re- 
marks. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  Mr.  liscomb  asking  Judge  Cox  why  he  did 
not  practice  what  he  preached? 

A.     I  think  I  remember  that,  yes  sir. 

Q.    What  did  the  Judge  say  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said  that  there  were  very  few  men  that  did  piactioe  what 
they  preached. 

Q.  Didn^  Mr.  Liscomb  tell  him,  that  he  was  then  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ]i^\XOT  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    Are  you  positive  about  that  ? 

A.    That  is  I  never  heard  it. 
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Q.     You  don't  pretend  to  say  you  heard  all  that  was  said  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  but  if  he  had  turned  around  and  accused  him  of  l>ein( 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  I  should  probably  have  heard  it. 

Q.     Did  Mr.  Liscomb  and  Judge  Cox  walk  out  of  the  office  together! 

A.  I  couldn't  say  that,  I  don't  remember  it  now:  I  remember  of  th^ 
being  in  there  and  talking  about  it,  and  one  talking  about  as  loud  aid 
sensible  as  the  other.  i 

Q.     There  wasn't  much  difference,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  think  they  were  both  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  Then  you  are  willing  to  admit  that  Mr.  Liscomb  was  sober,  an 
you? 

A.     I  have  never  claimed  that  he  was  otherwise. 

WILBUR   M.   TODD, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander.     This  is  on  the  same  article, — Article  Eighteen. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside? 

A.     I  reside  at  present  at  Tracy,  Lyon  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Todd  ? 

A.     I  am  a  merchant. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent.  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     How  long  a  time  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  have  known  him  since  1873. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  his  being  at  Marshall,  at  the  general  term 
of  coui-t,  in  the  month  of  December  1879  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  with  whom  the  Judge  stoi)i)ed  during  that  term  of 
court  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     AVhowith? 

A.     He  stopped  at  my  house, 

Q,  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  his  giving  a  temperance 
lecture  there  on  Sunday  ? 

A.     I  remember  the  occasion;  I  didn't  hear  the  lecture. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  tlie  next  day  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     At  what  time? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  time  I  first  saw  him,  but  we  took  dinner  to- 
gether that  day. 

Q.     About  what  time  was  that? 

A.  Well,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
11  o'clock.     I  think  the  train  left  at  half  past  11. 

Q.     Where  was  it  you  took  dinner  with  him  at  that  time? 

A.     At  my  house. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  the  Judge  did  with  himself  after  that  dinner? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  did  he  do? 

A.     He  walked  with  himself. 

Q.     Where  did  he  walk  with  himself? 

A.     He  walked  to  the  depot.  , 

Q.     Did  he  take  the  train? 

A.  -Yes,  sir. 
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.  Q.    And  went  east,  did  he? 

A.    Well,  the  train  took  him,    [Laughter.] 

Q.    That  was  that  same  Monday  morning,  about  half  past  11  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  on  that  Monday,  or 
during  that  week  at  all,  you  took  any  dinner  with  the  Judge,  or  any 
Bupper  with  the  Judge,  at  Hunt's  hotel,  in  Marshall? 

A.    Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.    What  do  you  say  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.    Well,  you  are  sure  you  didn't  this  Monday  ? 

A.    I  know  I  didn't  that  Monday. 

Q.    He  went  away  that  Monday";  did  he  come  back  that  week  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.    Did  you  take  dinner  at  all  with  him  at  Mr.  Hunt's? 

A.    I  have  no  recollection  of  dining  at  Mr.  Hunt's,  that  week. 

Q.    Not  the  forgoing  week  ? 

A.  The  foregoing  week  I  mean.  During  his  stay  there,  I  have  no 
recollection  of  dining  or  taking  supper  at  Mr.  Hunt's. 

Q,  I  will  ask  joxx  to  state  what  the  condition  of  the  Judge  was,  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety,  while  he  was  there  with  you  during  that  term  of 
court. 

A.    Well,  I  noticed  nothing  unusual;  I  noticed  no  inebriety. 

Q.  You  noticed  no  signs  of  inebriety  in  his  appearance  or  in  his  ac- 
tion, did  you  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  doubts  about  his  sobriety  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  have  no  dojubts  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time  when  he  took  dinner  at  your  house  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  forenoon,  what  was  his  condition  as  to  sobri- 
ety or  inebriety  ? 

A.  Why  it  was  just  the  same,  I  had  no  thoughts  about  it  at  all;  we 
simply  ate  our  dinner  and  talked  about  his  grip-sack,  Mr.  Matthews 
interrupted  us,  he  came  and  rang  the  bell  while  we  were  eating  dinner; 
I  went  and  asked  him  in,  and  the  conversation  was  about  his  leaving. 
I  had  no  thought  about  nis  intoxication. 

Q.  Was  there  any  sign  of  intoxication  in  his  appearance,  deport- 
ment or  conduct  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  detected. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Mr.  Todd,  what  was  your  business  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  my  time  was  divided  pretty  well,  T  was  running  a  news- 
paper and  that  occupied  most  of  my  time. 

Q.    Whereabouts  from  this  court  room  was  that  newspaper  office  ? 

A.    It  was  across  a  narrow  hall 

Q.    In  the  same  building  ? 

A.    Well,  the  buildings  joined;  it  was  not  the  same  building. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  term  of  court  did  Judge  Cox  drink  anything 
in  the  way  of  spirituous  liquors  in  your  office? 

A,    He  did  not. 

Q.    Or  beer- 

A.    No,  sir. 
221 
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Q.     Nothingof  the  kind? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  drink  witb  him  .during  that  term  of  court? 

A.     Drink  what? 

Q.    Anything  in  the  way  of  spirituous  liquors  ? 

A.     I  may  have  drank  a  glass  of  beer,   but  not  to  exceed   one.       I 
wouldn't  swear  that  I  did,  or  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  during  that  term  of  court,  when  theire  were  the 
slightest  signs  about  him  of  his  having  been  drinking? 

A.     Not  in  the  least. 

Q.     Did  you,  during  that  term  of  court,  take  any  meal  with  him  at 
'Mr.  Hunt's  hotel,  or  he  with  you  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  recollect  of,  sir. 

Q.     Neither  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper? 

A.     I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  did;  or  did  not.    I  have  no  reeoUeetion  of 
it. 

Q.    Well,  upon  this  Monday  that  you  speak  of,  did  you  see  Judge 
Cox  until  you  met  him  at  dinner  time? 

•    A.     We  went  on  home  together;  I  don't  remember  where  I  found 
him. 

Q.     You  don't  remember  anything  about  it? 

A.     No,  sif ;  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  seeing  him  at  a  saloon  during  that  time,  at 
all  during  that  term? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you,  at  any  time,  since  Judge  Cox  became  Judge,  seen 
him  drink? 

A.     Well- 
Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Why,  this  is  the  charge  of  habitual  drunken- 
ness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  now,  is  this  cross-examination  ?  Have  we 
asked  this  man  whether  he  knows  anything  about  the  habitual  drunk- 
enness of  this  respondent?  have  we  asked  him,  except  wittiieferenoe  to 
the  single  instance  that  has  been  placed  before  him,  and  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  was  drunk  at  that  time.  Is  this  to  be  the  rule  here  that  when 
we  put  a  witness  on  the  stand  to  disprove  the  allegations  as  to  habitual 
drunkenness,  as  to  the  specific  instances  which  the  State  has  ^  proven 
against  us,  that  the  managers  can  then  go  on  in  crofiS-examinatiiMi  and 
show  that  he  has  seen  him  drunk  at  some  other  time,and  in  that  way  make 
out  the  charge  of  habitual  drnnkenness?  If -that  is  the  rule  which  is  to 
be  adopted  by  this  Senate  I  want  to  know  it  right  here,  for  tben*I  dont 
want  to  put  another  witness  on  the  stand  or  waste  any  more  time  upon 
it.  Now,  can  anybody  claim  that  it  is  proper  cross-examination  of  that 
witness;  has  he  been  asked  as  to  whether  Judge  Cox  wasadrinldne  man 
or  not;  has  he  been  asked  as  to  whether  he  was  an  habitual  dranKard? 
He  was  simply  asked  if  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  that  particular 
time,  that  is  all.  Now.  the  managers  say  that  they  can,  on  crose-exami- 
nation,  ask  him  if  he  has  not  seen  him  drunk  on  some  other  occasion 
since  he  has  been  judge.  It  is  dragging  in  evidence  upon  subjects  that 
the  witness  has  not  been  interrogated  about. 

I  ask  that  this  question  be  finally  settled;  that  it  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  and  that  we  have  it  decided  whether  or  not  the  managers  shall 
be  allowed  to  proceed  in  this  manner.     It  seems  to  me  the  managers 
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ought  to  have  more  pride  for  the  record  which  is  made  here  than  to  as- 
sume such  positions  as  they  have,  concerning  this  matter.  I  should 
think  that  their  own  sense  of  what  is  just,  of  what  is  law  and  decency, 
and  their  regard  for  what  future  history  may  say  of  them  as  lawyers  and 
as  men,  would  be  sufficient  considerations  to  end  this  kind  of  contro- 
versy. But  if  not,  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  this 
Senate  to  protect  this  respondent  so  that  he  shall  not  be  judicially 
slaughtered  before  you;  that  he  shall  not,  when  he  is  upon  trial  for  more 
than  his  life  be  tried  in  the  manner  in  which  a  town  meeting,  or  a  worse 
than  a  town  meeting,  would  try  him ;  but  according  to  law  and  prece- 
dent, and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which  this  Senate  has  laid  down. 
I  think  it  is  right  that  we  should  demand  of  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the 
Rreat  State  of  Minnesota,  that  they  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  disgrace 
her  fair  escutcheon  by  proceedings  of  such  a  character. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  gentleman  seems  to  be  unduly  exercised, 
because  I  have  felt  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  a  little,  especially  in  his 
attack  upon  the  board  of  managers.  So  far  as  the  reputation  of  the 
board  of  managers  is  concerned  in  this  case,  we  are  perfectly  willing  that 
it  shall  go  down  to  posterity  along  with  the  record  which  the  gentleman 
from  Kandiyohi  (Mr.  Arctander)  has  already  made. 

Now,  I  understand  that  this  question  has  been  settled.  This  question 
was  asked  two  or  three  times  yesterday,  and  we  discovered  last  night 
that  there  was  not  a  quorum  present  when  a  question4>f  this  character 
arose.  The  witness.  Judge  Weymouth,  was  asked  last  night  if  he  had 
ever  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk  upon  the  bench,  and  he  replied  that  he  had. 
There  was  no  objection  to  that  testimony;  there  has  been  none  to  that 
class  of  questions  for  several  days  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  this  has  not  been  settled.  I 
understand  that  we  have  been  allowed  to  ask  that  question  right  along, 
and  that  we  have  only  been  limited  when  we  have  attempted  to  bring 
out  times  and  places,  and  that  that  is  the  only  restriction  ^  which  has 
been  placed  upon  us. 

I  understand  that  the  managers  in  an  impeachment  trial  are  never 
confined  to  the  strict  rules  of  evidence.  The  counsel  himself  has  not 
conformed  to  the  strict  rules  of  evidence.  So  far  as  this  case  is  concern- 
ed I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  witness 
is  put  upon  the  stand  under  the  eighteenth  article  which  charges  habit- 
ual drunkenness.  We  have  a  right  to  examine  him  under  that  charge, 
and  this  is  a  proper  cross-examination  for  this  reason.  The  counsel 
might  raise  the  point  that  it  was  not  a  proper  cross-examination  if  the 
witness  were  examined  upon  any  specific  article  other  than  this  in  rela- 
tion to  habitual  drunkenness,  but  so  far  as  this  article  is  concerned,  it  is 
well  understood  that  the  cross  examination  is  a  matter  largelv  within 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  the  court  frequently  goes  outsicfe  of  the 
rules  of  evidence  which  have  long  been  laid  down  and  adhered  to  by 
the  authorities.  This  is  now  getting  to  be  quite  common.  This  exam- 
ination is  all  within  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  1  apprehend  that 
the  Senate  is  not  going  to  abuse  the  trust,  nor  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  the  respondent  in  any  respect  whatever.  They  desire  to  get  at  the 
filOts  in  this  ease  and  in  a  reasonably  correct  manner. 

The  Presibent  pro  tem.  Does  Mr.  Arctander  desire  this  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate?  The  question  asked  the  witness  was  whether  he 
laid  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk  since  he  became  judge.  Mr.  Arctander 
objects  to  this  questioa  as  improper  oross-examination. 
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Senator  Crooks.    I  move  that  the  Senate  now  go  into  secret  seasioii. 

Which  motion  was  seconded. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Those  favoring  a  secret  session  will  say 
aye  as  their  names  are  called;  opposed  no. 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say  that  a  request  by  any 
respectable  number  of  Senators  to  have  a  secret  session  would  always  be 
recognized.  I  recollect  on  one  particular  occasion  it  was  asked  for  by 
a  single  member,  and  the  request  was  at  once  granted. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Two  Senators  have  called  for  the  yea«  and 
nays. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly  indulge  tiie  hope 
that  no  one  would  object  to  a  secret  session  at  any  time  when  one  or  two 
or  three  members  desire  it.  I  would  like,  however,  to  suggest,  before  a 
vote  is  taken,  that  if  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  or  the  iSamed  mana- 
gers desire  to  submit  anything  farther  upon  this  point  by  way  of  arga- 
ment,  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  now,  and  we  can  then 
determine  with  reference  to  whether  we  shall  go  into  secret  session. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Have  the  counsel  any  desire  to  debate  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  respondent  further  than  this:  If  you  allow  tnis  to  ffo  on,  if  vou 
idlow  practically  new  charges  to  be  brought  forth  against  the  respondent 
from  the  mouth  of  his  own  witnesses,  he  will  be  without  a  defense.  If 
new  matter  is  brought  out  from  his  own  witnesses  upon  cross-examina- 
tion which  he  has  not  been  required  to  meet,  and  if  it  is  to  be  counted 
against  him,  I  say  he  will  have  no  opportunity  to  make  a  defense.  The 
managers  claim  to  have  established  these  charges,  and  they  have  rested 
their  case.  Such  a  proceeding  is  so  novel  to  every  lawyer  that  I  sup- 
pose it  does  not  neea  to  be  more  than  simply  adverted  to,  to  show  its 
utter  absurdity  from  a  legal  standpoint.  If  this  is  to  be  the  rule  of  this 
Senate,  if  this  Senate  is  to  allow  the  managers,  under  cover  of  cross-ex- 
amination, to  bring  forth  new  and  independent  items  of  proof  to  esttih- 
lish  article  18,  and  we  have  no  right  to  respond, — and  we  certainly  do 
not  desire  to  respond  to  such  matters,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  contra- 
dict our  own  witnesses, — I  say,  if  that  is  to  be  done,  we  might  as  well  stop 
introducing  testimony  under  article  18  altogether,  for,  perchance,  while 
we  disprove  one  drunk  which  the  managers  have  proven  against  ns,  they 
might  seek  to  prove  three  or  four  others.  I  say  this  might  happen  under 
such  an  arrangement.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  fair  ana  proper  for 
the  managers  to  have  brought  these  matters  out  in  the  first  place,  in 
their  own  case.  They  were  at  liberty,  and  it  was  their  right  and  priv- 
ilege, to  bring  out  every  instance  of  intoxication  upon  the  part  of  this  • 
respondent  to  make  out  the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness. . 

It  was  their  duty  and  privilege  so  to  do,  and  they  should  have  ex- 
hausted every  means  for  that  purpose;  but  now  to  come  in,  and  upon 
cross-examination  of  our  witnesses,  to  try  to  bolster  up  and  make  a 
case  which  they  did  not  have  before,  or  to  protect  themselves  against 
our  attacks  as  to  those  drunks  which  they  claim  to  have  proven,  by 
showing  new  and  independent  instances  of  drunkenness,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  outrageous  proceedings  which  has  ever  been  attempted  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  under  article 
eighteen  is  as  to  whether  the  respondent  has  been,  during  the  past  four 
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years,  an  habitual  drunkard.  In  order  to  prove  the  allegation,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  to  introduce  evidence  as  to  individu- 
al instances  of  drunkenness.  Now,  we  maintain  that  it  is  perfectly  pro- 
per for  the  respondent  to  produce  his  witnesses  to  prove  that  during 
those  four  years,  the  respondent  was  not  drunk;  but,  mark  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  Senate,  who  have  asked  light  upon  this  matter,  what  the  re- 
spondent now  asks :  He  comes  here  (and  itjis  upon  a  par  with  other  things 
tnat  he  has  asked  of  the  Senate  during  tnis  trial),  he  comes  and  asks 
to  prove  to  you  that  he  was  not  an  habitual  drunkard,  by  a  Witness  who 
may  swear  that  he  was  not  drunk  on  a  certain  day  when  that  witness 
may  have  known  him  to  have  been  drunk  upon  every  other  day  during 
the  four  years.  Now,  the  fact  that  Judge  Cox  was  not  drunk  on  a  par- 
ticular day  may  have  its  weight  upon  the  point  that  he  was  not  an  hab- 
itual drunkard;  but  one  drunk  does  not  make  a  man  an  habitual 
drunkard,  and  the  proving  that  he  was  not  drunk  at  a  certain  time  does 
not  show  that  he  was  not  an  habitual  drunkard.  We  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  this  respondent  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  from  men  who 
have  seen  and  associated  with  him  during  those  four  years. 

When  he  brings  up  a  respectable  citizen  who  has  known  him  during 
that  time,  who  testihes  that  he  was  not  drunk  at  a  particular  time,  we 
have  a  right  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  seen  him  drunk  at  other  times 
and  places,  and  to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  appearan- 
ces of  the  respondent  during  that  period.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  Judge  has  hi^  peculiar  ways,  and  this  Senate  has  a  right  to 
know  whether  the  witness  is  competent  to  judge  of  Judge  Cox  while  in 
a  state  of  intoxication. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  would  withdraw  the  motion  for  a  secret  session: 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  claim  that  the  learned  manager 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  has  either  with  intent  and  malice  afore- 
thought or  unwittingly,  perverted  this  whole  question;  I  don't  know 
which  and  I  don't  care  which.  He  says  that  the  question  before  you, 
and  the  question  upon  which  this  witness  is  called,  is  whether  Judge 
Cox  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  that  you  are  entitled  to  know  it  from 
this  witness.  This  witness  is  called  for  no  such  purpose.  He  is  called 
simply  to  say  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  on  a  given  occasion 
•  when  the  prosecution  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  he  was  drunk.  Now, 
that  is  all  we  are  here  to  meet.  We  are  here  to  answer  these  different 
instances  of  intoxication  which  they  have  endeavored  to  prove  against 
us,  and  nothing  else.  We  are  here  to  meet  the  proof,  and  nothing  but 
the  proof.  We  are  not  here  to  meet  the  allegations,  but  the  proof,  which 
is  before  us  under  article  eighteen.  We  are  to  meet  each  one  of  them 
individually,  if  we  can,  and  to  meet  them  all  if  we  can. 

Now,  we  interrogate  this  witness  as  to  one  of  those  allegations;  we  do 
not  ask  him  these  questions  to  prove  Judge  Cox  did  not  drink. 

We  called  him  simply  to  testify  as  to  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  was 
intoxicated  at  a  certain  time.  If  there  is  any  presumption  against  us,  from 
the  evidence  already  in,  I  suppose  the  presumption  must  be  tha^t  the 
Judge  was  intoxicated  during  all  the  balance  of  the  time.  We  don't 
care  about  their  presumptions;  we  will  knock  their  charges  down  before 
we  get  through  with  this  matter;  but  we  are  now  only  trying  to  knock 
down  one  of  the  factors  in  their  machinery ;  that  is  all  we  try  to  do  by 
this  witness,  and  it  is  all  we  have  asked  this  witness  about. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  understand  the  eighteenth  article  does  not 
charge  any  specific  instance  of  drunkenness,  but,  upon  certain  Qccasions 
between  certain  dates,  ^         j 
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Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  care  what  the  article  charges.  We  are  nol 
here  to  meet  that  article,  Sir.  We  are  here  to  meet  the  proof  introduced 
under  that  article.  The  articles  may  charge  him,  but  they  cannot  con- 
vict him,  we  are  not  here  to  answer  those  articles,  we  are  nere  to  answer 
the  proof  that  has  been  adduced  against  the  respondent.  He  cannot  be 
presumed  guilty  because  he  is  charged.  Now,  the  proof,  and  the  only 
proof  adduced  is  concerning  specific  instances  of  drunkenness.  We  have 
asked  this  witness  simply  as  to  whether  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  at  one 
given  occasion,  and  nothing  else.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  break 
down  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  State  under  that  article,  is  occa- 
sion by  occasion.  That  it  is  the  only  way  we  desire  to  break  it  down. 
I  apprehend  we  have  no  right  to  call  in  witnesses  here  to  show  what 
Judge  Cox's  habits  were,  to  show  how  often  he  would  get  drunk,  or  as 
to  whether  he  would  get  drunk  at  all.  I  don't  suppose  that  would  be 
proper.  We  have  no  affirmative  defence  to  make.  We  simply  have  to 
negative  the  case  which  the  State  has  presented  against  us;  and  the  pro- 
secution cannot  now  bring  in  new  charges  against  us. 

They  have  rested  their  case.  They  have  said  "here  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota rests;  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  nothing  further  to  bring  against 
this  man;  we  rest  upon  this,"  and  then  it  is  simply  for  us  to  t^  down 
what  they  liave  built  up,  if  we  can  do  so;  and  they  have  no  right  then 
to  take  new  material  and  build  a  new  edifice  with  which  to  crush  us. 
Such  a  proceeding  never  was  before  heard  of  in  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence, and  I  dare  say  it  will  never  be  heard  of  again. 

The  Senate,  by  the  adoption  of  the  order  of  Senator  Castle,  gave  no- 
tice that  the  managers  wonld  not  be  allowed  to  ask  when  and  where  the 
the  witnesses  have  seen  Judge  Cox  druuk;  that  they  could  only  ask 
whether  the  witnesses  have  seen  him  drunk  before,  and  how  many  times; 
so  as  to  show  whether  they  are  competent  judges.  When  that  order 
was  adopted,  it  was  stated  here  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
attorneys,  that  the  reason  why  it  was  done  was  because  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  allow  them  to  show  when  and  where,  because  that  would  tend 
to  establish,  upon  cross-examination,  liew  and  independent  offences 
which  should  have  been  established  in  the  case  in  chief.  The  mana- 
gers have  been  harping  upon  that  ever  since.  They  have  been  trying, 
like  burglars  at  night,  to  break  open  that  lock,  which  protects  the  re- 
spondent. They  nave  been  doing  it  every  day,  by  every  witness  which 
has  been  upon  the  stand,  and  this  is  their  last  attempt.  Here  they  de- 
sire to  do  it  where  it  can  certainly  do  them  good,  where  they  expect 
they  may  bring  these  matters  in,  and  show  that  the  respondent  during 
his  judicial  tenure  has  been  intoxicated.  I  think  the  matter  is  plain, 
upon  its  face,  and  needs  no  comment.  This  is  an  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  the  managers,  you  might  say  the  culminating  attempt,  to  break 
down  the  barriers  and  the  rules  which  the  Senate  has  established. 
•  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  desire  to  state  that  we 
do  not  ask  the  question  when  and  where. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  offer  the  following  order,  and  move  that  it  be 
adopted  : 

Ordered  that  where  the  respondent  examines  witnesses  under  article 
18,  only  concerning  the  specific  instances  of  alleged  intoxication  t^estified 
to  by  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  State,  it  is  not  competent  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  to  examine  such  witness  concerning  any  other 
instances  of  alleged  intoxication  of  the  respondent,  or  toahow  on  cross- 
examination  that  the  respondent  is  an  habitual  drunkard. 
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Senator  Castle.    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  pro  tern.  You  have  heard  the  order  offered  by  Senator 
Hinds.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  The  roll  will  be  called;  those 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  order  will  vote  aye  as  their  names  are 
called,  and  those  opposed  no. 

The  clerk  then  called  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  22,  and  nays  6,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Castle,  Crooks,  GilfiUan 
C.  D.,  GilfiUan  J.  B.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Macdonald,  Mealey, 
Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Wheat,  and 
Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Buck  D.,  Case,  Clement,  Johnson  R.  B.,  McTjaughlin,  and  Tif- 
farn^. 

The  President  p-o  tem.  The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  order,  there  were  yeas  22  and  nays  6,  so  it  is  adopted.  That  will, 
as  I  understand,  sustain  the  objection  of  the  respondent. 

Examination  resumed  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Todd,  have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  ? 

A.  There  has  been  so  much  difference  of  opinion  h«re  in  regard  to 
what  constitutes  drunkenness  and  intoxication  I  don't  know  as  I  am 
competent  to  judge. 

Q.     You  think  you  are  competent  to  judge  ? 

A.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  my  own  knowledge  of  the  term  I  can 
answer. 

Q.     You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  not  competent  to  judge? 

A.  I  said  there  was  so  much  difference  of  opinion  here  in  regard  to 
what  constitutes  drunkenness  or  intoxication;  1  don't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  drudkenness  and  intoxication. 

The  President  'pro  tem.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  define  his 
idea  of  the  terms  intoxication,  drunkenness,  and  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  illustrate  better  than  I  can  tell  in  any  other  way 
what  I  think  about  it.  If  I  were  to  go  along  a  road  and  should  see  a 
thing  which  looked  more  like  a  horse  than  a  cow  I  would  call  it  a  horse; 
if  it  looked  more  like  a  cow  than  a  horse  I  would  call  it  a  cow.  If  a 
man  has  more  signs  of  intoxication  than  sobriety  I  would  say  that  he  is 
intoxicated;  that  is  about  the  best  I  can  do  on  that  question. 

The  President  pro  tem.    Well,  when  would  you  call  him  drunk  ? 

A.  Well,  I  would  call  him  drunk  when  he  began  to  drool  in  the 
mouth. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     You  would  call  him  drunk  then? 

A.    Yes,  anywhere  along  there. 

Q.  Suppose  he  was  not  able  to  stand  up,  would  you  call  him  drunk 
then? 

A.    Yes;  he  is  past  drooling  then,  I  should  think. 

By  Senator  Powers. 

Q.    Would  you  call  a  man  drunk  if  he  staggered  ? 

A.    Yes,  if  he  staggered  very'  badly. 

Q.     Suppose  his  legs  were  not  drunk,  and  his  brains  were  drunk. 

A.    If  I  should  discover  a  change  in  the  man's  face;  a  change  in  his 
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countenance,  a  change  in  his  eyes,  unless  I  knew  thi^t  it  was  being  caused 
by  being  up  late  nights,  or  exposure  to  the  cold,  I.  should  call  it  intoxi- 
cation. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Now,  applying  those  rules  have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxi- 
cated? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox? 

A.  It  was  in  the  year  1873;  I  think  that  was  the  year;  I  am  certain 
it  was^ 

Q.    Where  was  it  ? 

A.    The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  Marshall. 

Q.    What  was  he  doing  up  there  at  Marshall  then  ? 

A.    He  came  up  there  to  deliver  a  lecture. 

Q.    How  long  did  he  stay  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  came  up  one  day  and  went  back  two  days  after- 
wards.   That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.    When  did  you  next  see  him  ? 

A.  I  think  the  next  time  I  saw  him  up  there  as  an  attorney  in  a 
•bafitardy  case. 

Q.     When  was  that? 

A.    Well,  it  was  a  year  or  two  after,  I  don't  know  which. 

Q.    When  did  you  next  see  him  ? 

A.    I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  state  when  you  first  saw  him  after  March,  1878? 

A.    I  used  to  see  him  quite  often;  I  can't  remember  all  the  times. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  this  term,  commencing  on 
Tuesday  and  ending  on  Monday,  that  you  did  not  see  Judge  Cox  intox- 
icated? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  said  so. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  him  intoxicated  between  Tuesday  and  the 
Monday  following,  at  the  time  he  left  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  had  any  signs  of  intoxication  or  drink- 
ing? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  know  Mr.  M.  B.  Drew,  do  you  not? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  tell  him,  in  the  town  of  Marshall,  on  or 
about  a  week  ago  last  Monday,  that  Judge  Cox  got  a  little  off  on  Sunday 
night,  referring  to  the  Sunday  that  he  was  there  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  have  seen  Mr.  Drew  in  three  months. 

Q.     Well,  you  can  answer  the  question. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Nor  words  to  that  effect? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  so  at  the  town  of  Marshall,  on  or  about  the 
Monday  evening  following  that  term  of  court?  ^  . 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    That  Judge  Cox  got  a  little  off  on  Sunday  night  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Senator  Castle  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

SAMUEL  MATHER, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Mr,  Arctander.    This  is  the  same  article — article  eighteen. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Yellow  Medicine  county,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Well,  I  am  a  fiirmer,  generaUy;  I  do  some  other  little  business 
besides;  I  buy  and  sell  cattle  sometimes. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

.A    I  am,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  a  time  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  seven  or  eight  years  ago  since  I  first  got  acquainted 
with  him. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  saw  him  in  Redwood 
Gonnty,  in  the  month  of  January,  1881,  during  a  term  of  court  there  ? 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whethe?:  or  not  you  remember  an  occur- 
rence, during  that  term  of  court,  of  the  jury  being  out  in  a  criminal 
case,  calling  for  further  instructions  from  the  Judge,  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    What  case  was  that  in  ? 

A.    State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Hawk. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  Judge  that  night  ? 

A.    Ididf.  ' 

Q.    Where  did  you  first  see  him  that  night,  and  when? 

A.  I  first  met  him  on  the  street  in  Redwood  Falls;  that  Was  before 
supper. 

Q.    Well,  I  mean  after  supper? 

A.    After  supper,  I  first  saw  him  in  his  private  room  at  the  hotel. 

Q.    Who  were  there  besides  you  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  all  the  persons  that  were  there  besides  me. 
There  were  some  parties  there  when  I  went  there  that  I  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with;  but  I  can  tell  you  who  went  with  me.  Peter  Ortt  went  with 
me,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Simmons  and  myself  went  to  his  room. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  there  after  you  came  in  there?  ' 

A.  Well,  a  little  while  after,  we  commenced  to  pass  aw^y  the  time  at 
a  game  of  cards. 

Q.    What  was  it  vou  were  plajring? 

A-    "  Bull-doser  "  they  called  it, — a  new  game  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  you  stay  there  and  play  cards  before  you 
went  out  ? 

A.    Probably  not  half  an  hour. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  had  anything  to  drink 
there  at  that  time  ? 

A«    We  had,  sir. 

Q,    Who  brought  it  there  ? 

A.    IJbrought  it  there  myself. 
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Q.    What  did  you  drink  of  ? 

A.    WeU, /called  it  whisky.  .i 

Q.     I  mean,  what  did  you  drink  out  of, — a  bottle?  J 

A.    No  sir;  we  drank  out  of  a  tumbler. 

Q.     Or  goblets  as  you  commonly  call  them  ? 

A.    A  small  goblet. 

Q.     Did  Judge  Cox  drink  that  evening  while  you  were  in  there  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  could  not  say  that.    He  did  not  drink  over  two  or  iM 
times,  I  do  not  think;  don't  think  over  twice  while  we  were  in  there. 

Q.    If  you  were  drinking  from  a  goUet,  it  might  be  a  picdty  fM 
drink? 

A.    About  as  much  water  as  there  is  in  that  glass  now.     <Ab<»at  thn 
table  spoonfuls). 

Q.    1  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  as  to  sri 
riety  or  inebriety  at  this  occasion,  or  at  any  time  during  that  eveniqgf 

A.    I  considered  him  perfectly  sober. 

Q.    You  had  seen  him  drink  these  three  glasses  there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  that  whisky  showed  in  U 
face  or  in  his  actions  at  all  anything  different  frona  usual?  J 

A.    I  did  not  see  any  difference  in  him  after  he  had  drank  it  | 

Q.     Now,  you  state  you  went  out  from  there.    Where  4xd  yon  § 
from  that  place  ? 

A.    Went  into  a  restaurant. 

Q.    What  did  you  go  there  for  ? 

A.    To  g^tsome  oysters;  we  had  some  oysters. 

Q.    Who  did  you  meet  at  the  restaurant  ? 

A.    I  think  we  met  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Braeley  there. 

Q.     Did  he  sit  down  and  take  oysters  with  you  ?  .1 

A.     I  believe  he  did,  .  i 

Q.    There  was  no  drinking  there  at  the  restaurant,  was  there? 
-    A.    No,  sir. 

The  Pbesibent  p  0  tern.    Right  here,  I  should  like  to  know  of  thM 
gentlemen,  who  went  to  the  restaurant;  who  were  with  you  ? 

A.    Well,  the  Judge,  myself,  Mr.  Ortt  and  Mr.  Simmons,  went  fivfll 
the  hotel. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Webber,  of  New  Ulm  ?  "  1 

A.    I  do,  sir.  .] 

Q.    Was  he  in  your  room  at  any  time  that  evening,  at  the  hoM  ?     | 

A.    He  was  in  the  Judge's  room  when  we  went  in  there,  sir;         j 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  he  was  there  at  any  time  after  yea  M 
taken  your  bottle  out  of  your  pocket  ?  ^  •] 

A.    I  don't  recollect  seeing  him  there  after  that    He  went  avat  i»i 
mediately  after  we  went  into  the  room.  1 

Q.    You  don't  recollect  seeing  him  again  that  evening  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  in  again  shortly,  inquiring  for  someQuBg. 
consulted  with  the  Judge  about  something;  I  do  not  know  wkai  it  ^ 
for,  now :  but  he  did  not  stay  there  a  minute.  We  were  sitting  at 
card  table  playing,  when  he  came  in  a  aeoond  time.  I  did  noi^aee  I 
after  that,  that  oyening;  that  is,  not  that  night.  We  went  into 
court-room  when  the  Judge  was  called,  and  I  then  saw  him  tlieie. 

Q.    Have  you  stated  that  there  was  no  drinking  at  tbe  nalaiiiantt 

A.    None  at  all,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  what  happened  at  the  restaumat  while  yov 
there  and  had  your  oysters?  ^  j 
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A.  I  believe  the  sheriff  of  the  county  cftme  in  for  the  Judge.  He 
ofldled  him  out,— ^aid,  as  I  understood,  that  the  jury  wanted  sotne  further 
instractions  from  the  Judge. 

Q.    Well,  where  did  the  Judge  go  ? 

A.    He  w«it  to  the  court  room  7 

Q.    Who  went  with  him? 

A.  .  Well,  I  went  with  him,  for  one,  and  I  think  the  sheriff  went. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  others  came  in? 

A.    I  do  not  think  they  did — ^no,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  you  walked  with  the  Judge  up  to  the  court  room  there. 

A.    I  believe  I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  go  into  the  court  room  with  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  was  going  on  there — what  he  did  in  the  court 
room — instructing  the  jury,  etc.     What  was  the  jury  diasatisfted  about? 

A.    I  wae  there  all  the  time. 

Q.    You  walked  down  with  him  afterwards,  did  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  walked  back  with  him. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  Judge's  condition  was  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety — ^as  to  whether  he  was  intoxicated  at  this  time 
when  you  were  in  the  court  room  with  him. 

A.  I  don't  think  he  was,  sir.  I  didn't  see  any  difference  in  him  than 
when  he  was  at  the  hotel. 

Q.    You  did  not  think  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.    Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  ^ou  to  state  whether  or  not  upon  the  coming  in  of  oomrt 
or  at  any  other  time  in  the  court  room  there,  the  Judge  went  over  sad 
pih^ed  on  an  organ  there  ? 

A.     Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  if  an  organ  was  there? 

A.    I  remember  seeins  one  there  closed. 

Q.    You  dont  remember  seeing  it  open  ? 

A.    I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  difiter- 
ent  either  in  his  appearance  or  in  his  demeanor  at  thia  ume  in  court 
than  it  was  prior  thereto,  and  what  it  has  been  at  other  occasions  when 
you  have  seen  him  sober? 

A.    Not  any,  sir;  I  did  not  see  anv. 

Q.  When  you  went  down  from  the  court  room  with  him,  you  went 
down  to  the  hotel,  did  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  and  your  other  friends  spend  any  time  there  during  the 
night  with  him  ? 

A.  I  and  Mr.  Ortt  and  Mr.  Simmons  sat  in  the  bar  room  of  the  hotel 
alter  we  went  there  until  after  the  office  closed  and  the  Judge  was  with 
U8. 

Q,    Was  be  sober  or  intoxicated  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Not  at  all 

Q,    He  was  not  intoxicated  ? 

Ar  No,  sir;  he  hadn't  had  anything  more  to  drink  afl^  we  left  the 
hotel  only  what  I  stated. 

Q.    You  didn't  live  in  Judge  CSox's  district  ? 

A.    No,  Bir.  ^g.^.^^^ ^y Google 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  Well,  personally  eight  or  nine  years;  ever  since  I  lived  up  in  tlial 
country. 

Q.    ^ow,  what  business  had  you  down  at  this  term  of  court? 

A.  I  do  my  business  at  Redwood  Falls,  and  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
there,  sir.  I  spend  more  time  at  Redwood  Falls  than  I  do  at  my  own 
home. 

Q.    Well>  Redwood  Falls  is  in  Judge  Cox's  district? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  when  did  you  first  meet  Judge  Cox  at  that  term  of  court? 

A  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  think  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  term;  I 
believe  I  was  there  all  through  that  term  of  court,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  ^hat  day  of  the  term  was  this  ? 

A.    That  was  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  Judge  Cox's  room  prior  to  that  Saturday,  fha4 
term  of  court? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    Did  you  go  there  by  an  invitation  or  otherwise? 

A.     Bv  invitation. 

Q.    The  Judge  invited  you  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  believe  I  have. 

Q.  Won't  you  give  your  idea  of  intoxication;  do  you  make  any  dif- 
ference between  intoxication  and  drunkenness? 

A.  Whv,  a  little  so;  a  man  can  be  what  I  call  beastly  drunk,  not 
know  anything  and  not  be  able  to  help  himself,  and  a  man  can  be  a 
little  intoxicated  and  probably  be  able  to  attend  to  his  business.   . 

Q.  Well,  do  you  make  any  distinction  between  intoxicatioii  and 
drunkenness  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  make  some  difference. 

Q.     Well,  what  is  it? 

A.  Well,  as  I  stated,  I  think  a  man  might  be  intoxicated  a  little  and 
still  be  able  to  attend  to  his  business  as  well  as  if  perfectly  sober. 

Q.    Well,  he  might  be  a  little  drunk  and  attend  to  his  business. 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  difference  do  you  make  between  a  man  baog 
intoxicated  and  a  man  being  drunk, — when  does  he  become  drank  in 
your  opinion  ? 

A.     When  he  can't  help  himself. 

Q.    When  he  is  not  able  to  stand  up  ? 

A.    Yes, — Well  he  might  roll  around  some,  probably. 

Q.  Somewhat  insensible  you  think?  You  don't  think  a  man  v 
drunk  until  he  becomes  unable  to  help  himself? 

A.    Well,  that  is  what  I  should  call  a  man  drunk;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Ortt  and  yourself,  and — ^what  was  tiie 
other  man's  name  ? 

A.     Simmons. 

Q.    Simmons,  Ortt  and  yourself  went  down  to  Judge.  Co^'a  TOOmT 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  took  a  bottle  of  whisky  along? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  Judge  Cox  any  whisky  in  his  room,  do  you  know,  at  that 
time? 

A.    I  didn't  see  any  sir. 

Q.    Yon  don't  know  anything  about  it  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  anything  more  about  it.    I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.    And  you  were  there  about  two  hours  ? 

A.    In  his  private  room,    yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  what  time  did  you  go  there  ? 

A.    After  supper. 

Q.    About  seven  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yes,  about  seven  o'clock;  between  seven  and  eight  probably;  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  Were  you  invited  by  Judge  Cox  to  bring  that  bottle  of  whisky 
along? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  took  it  of  your  own  accord  ? 

A'    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  leave  that  bottle  there  when  you  went  away  ? 

A.    I  left  it  there  in  the  Judge's  room. 

Q.    Was  there  any  whisky  left  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  think  there  was  but  very  little  of  it  left. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  drink  any  more  than  the  Judge  did, — any  more 
times  ? 

A.    Not  exceeding  three  times. 

Q.    All  drink,  you  four  ? 

A.    I  believe  so;  we  did,  yes,  I  know  we  all  drank. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  from  there  to  the  restaurant,  did  you  stop  at  any 
place  before  you  got  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  went  from  there  to  the  court  house  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  came  back  to  the  hotel  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  drink  any  after  you  came  back  to  the  hotel  ?   ^  * 

A.  I  couldn't  tell;  I  wouldn't  be  positive  on  that  to  know  whether 
we  drank  any  after  we  came  back  to  the  hotel  or  not. 

Q.  Now,  how  can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  drinks  you  took  in  the 
Judge's  room  and  yet  be  unable  to  tell  us  whether  you  drank  after  you 
got  back  to  the  hotel  or  not  ? 

A.  By  the  time  we  were  there,  and  my  recollection  was  called  to 
that  matter, — has  been,  recently. 

Q.    You  haven't  thought  that  over  until  recently  ?  ' 

A.    Not  until  recently,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  in  a  public  bar-room,  were  you  not,  when  you 
came  back  from  the  court  house  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  did  you  get  back  ? 

A.    That  I  couldn't  tell;  probably  after  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.    You  staid  there  until  12  or  1  o'clock  ? 

A.    After  twelve,  I  think. 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  then  ? 

A.    I  went  home. 

Q.    Do  you  know  where  the  Judge  went? 

A.    The  Judge  went,  I  presume,  to  his  private  room. 
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Q.    The  Judge  went  away  and  you  went  away  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  the 'bar-room  closed  at  that  time? 

A.    Yes,"  sir. 

Q.    Closed  up  then? 

A.  Well,  the  same  as  it  is  always  every  night;  there  was  no  one  in 
the  bar-room,  only  us  four  when  we  were  there;  they  were  all  gone  to 
bed. 

Q.    Wasn't  the  bar-tender  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  well,  he  was  some  of  the  time,  but  not  all  of  the  time. 

Q,    Was  he  there  when  you  went  away  ? 

A.    That  1  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q,    But  he  was  there  some  of  the  time  after  you  went  back? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  what  time  of  the  night  do  you  think  you  went  back 
to  that  bar-room  from  the  court  house  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  what  time.  I  should  judge  it  waa  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  or  it  might  have  been  later.    I  couldn't  say. 

Q.    Now,  when  did  Judge  Cox  invite  you  to  go  to  his  zoom  that  nigbt? 

A.    Before  supper. 

Q.     When  did  you  get  the  bottle  of  whisky  ? 

A.    I  got  it  right  immediately  after  supper. 

Q.    You  got  it  purposely  to  take  there  didn't  you  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  stated  something  about  a  bar  in  connection  with  the  hotel; 
waa  Hx&se  a  saloon  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Wasn't  there  a  saloon  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Ardtander.  When  you  speak  of  the  bar-zoom. you 
meant  the  office  of  the  hotel  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    There  were  no  liquors  sold  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  none  in  the  hotel  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q,    Then  you  know  whether  you  drank  any  there  or  not  ? 

A.     No,  I  don't  positively. 

Q.    If  there  were  no  liquors  there,  how  could  you  drink  there  ? 

A.    Probably  this  bottle  might  have  been  produced. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  it  waa»  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  positively  whether  it  waa  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  said  your  attention  had  been  called  to  this  matter  of  k(e; 
how  was  it  so  called  to  your  attention  about  the  drinking  in  that  room? 

A.  Well,  by  the  different  parties  amongst  ourselvea  in  Redwood 
eince  this  impeachment  affair  came  up. 

Q.    Since  Webber's  testimony  came  out  about  hia  drinking? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Macdonald.  Will  the  witneea  atate  what  ia  the  g»aie 
that  he  calls  bull-dozer  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  could  tell  you  about  it;  if  yo«  hii  » 
pack  of  cards  hero  I  might  instruct  you  in  it  if  you  widied  it. 
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Q.    Did  jrou  play  for  money  ?  • 

A.    No,  sir;  we  didn't  plav  for  anything  only  amusement. 

By  Mr.  Arctander.  As  the  counsel  drew  out  that  the  witness  had 
seen  Judge  Cox  drunk  before  at  another  occasion,  I  now  desire  to  ask 
liim  whether  it  was  after  Judge  Cox  was  elected  or  after  he  came  on  the 
bmch. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  that  if  the  coun- 
sel will  allow  me  to  ask  it  of  all  witnesses. 

ThePREsiDENT  pro  tern.  I  should  hold  that  he  could  ask  the  question, 
bui  that  if  he  does  you  gentlemen  could  cross-examine  to  the  fullest- ex- 
tent. 

Mr.  Arctander.    As  to  this  witness? 

The  President  jwt)  tern.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Mather,  you  said  you  had  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  some- 
time. Statewhether  or  not  you  have  ever  seen  him  intoxicated  since 
he  was  elected  Judge  ? 

A.    I  never  have,  sir.    This  was  before. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    When  was  Judge  Cox  elected  ? 

A.     I  think  it  is  three  years  ago,  or  four. 

Q.     You  couldn't  tell? 

A.    No. 

Q.    Now,  whdn  did  you  last  wee  him  drunk? 

A.    I  never  saw  the  Judge  drui^  but  once. 

Q.    When  was  it  ? 

A.  That  was  when  I  first  got  acquainted  with  him,  in  Redwood 
Falls*  It  was  on  an  electioneering  tour,  I  believe,  that  he  was  up  on  at 
the  time. 

Q.    He  was  drunk  then? 

A.    I  thought  so,  yes;  that  must  have  been  six  ot  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  The  question  was,  if  you  had  ever  seen  him  intoxicated  at  any 
other  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  say  as  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  times  have  you  seen  him  since  you  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  ? 

'A.    I  have  seen  him,  I  should  sa^^,  every  term  of  court  that  has  been 
held  in  Redwood  Falls,  and  I  saw  him  one  or  two  terms  in  Marshall. 
.  Q.     How  many  times  would  that  be  ? 

A.     Probably  six  or  eight  times  during  his  term  of  office. 

Or    Have  you  seen  him  at  any  other  times? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  never  met  the  Judge  at  any  other  times.  v 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  meet  him,  from  the  time  you  became 
acquainted  with  him  to  the  time  he  was  elected  Judge  ? 

A.    Well,  I  should  say  twice  or  three  times. 

Q.    And  once  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.    Once  I  thought  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  Now,  was  he  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in  the 
slightest,  at  either  of  the  other  times  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  say  as  he  was;  he  was  drinking. 

Q..  Will  you  say  that  he  was  not  intoxicated;  I  am  not  asking  you 
if  he  was  drunk,  but  will  you  say  that  he  was  not  intoxicated  at  Ifce 
other  times  you  have  seen  him  ? 
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A.    I  should  think  he  was  not. 

Q.    Nor  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Abctander.    I  think  that  is  not  the  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  think  on  cross-examination,  you  having 
gone  into  the  matter  of  time,  the  managers  can  cross-examine  to  the  full- 
est extent. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  drinking  at  these  times^  now,  was  he  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  he  was,  sir;  not  at  any  other  time, 

Q.    How  much  did  you  see  him  drink  ? 

A.     Not  over  one  or  two  drinks. 

Q.  And  you  saw  him  take  one  or  two  drinks  on  each  of  those  occa- 
sions? 

A.    Well,  at  this  one  particular  occasion  I  saw  him  drink  more.  . 

Q.  But  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  particular  occasion,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  other  occasions  ? 

A.    Well,  that  was  about  aU. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  drink  since  he  became  Judge  except  at 
the  time  you  speak  of? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  was  that,  and  when  ? 

A.    In  Redwood  Falls  and  Marshall,  both. 

Q.    What  were  you  doine  there  at  the  time? 

A.     I  was  on  my  private  Dusiness. 

Q.    And  what  was  he  doing  ? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  he  was  attending  to  the  business  of  the  judge- 
ship, of  the  circuit. 

Q.    Was  he  drinking  in  a  saloon  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  seen  him  drink  how  many  times  do  you  think  at 
this  term  of  court? 

A.    Weil,  I  never  saw  him  drink  but  once  at  a  time. 

Q.    At  about  every'  time  you  met  him  you  saw  him  take  a  drink? 

A.    Oh,  no,  no;  not  every  time. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  times?  You  say  you  saw  him  five  or  six 
times? 

A.  Well,  I  would  say  between  the  intervening  of  the  court,  I  donH 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  did  not  meet  him  more  at  the  time 
of  the  court,  because  I  met  him  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

Q.    You  would  meet  him  and  take  a  drink  with  him  ? 

A.    Generally, — that  is  not, — ^when  we  met  occasionally  at  that  time. 

Q.     Now,  who  did  the  treating,  you  or  the  Judge  ? 

A.    Well,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other. 

Q.    And  where  was  it,  at  saloons? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  generally. 

Q.    And  at  his  private  room  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    Yes,  once  I  believe  at  his  private  room. 

Q.     Did  you  state  a  little  while  ago  you  never  was  in  his  private    ; 
room  before  that  night  ? 

A.     No,  I  didn't  say  that.  | 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  went  when  you  were  at  his  private  room  on 
the  occasion  vou  first  spoke  of? 

A.    I  think  it  was  prior  to  this  time  I  have  been  testifyiiig  ta 
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Q.  Was  it  at  Marshall  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  Redwood  Falls? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

A.  I  simply  went  in  to  see  the  Judge. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  game  of  cards  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  drinks  with  him  ? 

A*  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  whisky  with  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  whisky  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was; there  was  some  beer  there. 

Q.  You  drank  the  beer  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it,  or  was  it  there  ? 

A.  It  was  there,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  drinks  did  you  take  ? 

A.  One. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  ? 

A.  Oh,  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  his  private  room  at  any  other  time  ? 

A.  I  think  that  was  all. 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  us  when  that, was? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't,  sir;  it  was  a  long  while  ago;  it  was  about  the 
first  time  he  got  on  the  bench. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  when  the  Marshall  term  was,  that  you  drank  with 
him. 

A.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1881, 1  believe;  no,  sir,  it  was  1880. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  general  term  of  court  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  general  term  of  court. 

The  President  'gro  tern.  The  court  will  now  take  a  recess  until  half 
past  two. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  at  half  past  2  p.  m.,  Senator  Wilson  in 
the  chair  as  president  pro  tern. 

PETER  ORTT 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Ortt,  where  do  you  live? 

A.  At  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Cattle  dealer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years.  r^         i 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  a  term  of  court  held  in  Redwood  Fftlk  in  the 
month  of  January,  1881  ? 

A.    Yesi  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mathers  who  wfia  ju«t  on  the 
stand,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  was  in  Judge  CoJt*8  room 
that  evening,  that  he  testified  to  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  played 
cards  there  and  afterwards  walked  down  to  the  rettaumnt  with  the 
Judge? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  rememher  of  seeing  Mr.  Braley  down  there  at  the  res- 
taurant? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  Mr.  Gale,  the  sheriff  or  the  deputy  sheriff 
coming  after  the  Judge,  to  have  him  go  to  the  court  house  ? 

A.     I  think  he  did. 

Q.    You  didn't  go  up  with  the  Judge  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  later  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Where? 

A.    At  the  hotel  in  the  evening. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  afl  to  eobriety 
or  inebriety  during  any  portion  of  this  time  that  evening. 

A.    I  considered  him  sober  during  that  evening. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  doubts  about  it  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  difference  in  his  actions  or  manners  than  at  other  tmes  when 
you  had  known  him  to  be  sober? 

A.    Not  any. 

Q.     Any  difference  in  appearance  ? 

A.  »No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     How  long  had  you  known  Judge  Cox? 

A.    Twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years. 

Q.    You  have  seen  him  frequently  I  suppose  in  that  ti»e  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  see  him  intoxicated? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  difference  between  a  man  being  intosiioatal  mi 
being  drunk  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    What  is  the  difference  ? 

A.  I  consider  a  man  under  the  influence  of  liauor  before  he  is  drunk- 
When  he  gets  so  that  he  cannot  handle  himself  the  way  he  wants  to,  he 
is  drunk;  and  while  he  is  getting  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  not 
stiqggering,  I  consider  him  intoxicated. 

Q.  I  suppose  he  is  a  man  that  never  does  stagger, — ^you  have  msa 
such  cases,  have  you  not  ? 

A.    I  can't  call  to  mind  any  such  cases,  yet  there  may  be  sojae. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Judge  Cox  stagger? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Frequently  ? 

A,  I  can't  say  as  I  have  very  frequently. 

Q.  Did  he  stagger  from  the  eflfecte  of  whisky  ? 

A.  I  thought  so. 

Q.  Now,  you  think  a  man  is  not  drunk  until  he  staggers  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  said  that  a  man  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
before  he  became  drunk;  I  asked  you  if  you  made  any  distinction  be- 
tTveen  drunkennebs  and  intoxication;  do  you  make  any  distinction  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  accept  it  as  such. 

Q.  You  mean  that  when  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  he  is  intoxicated  ? 

A.  That  is  what  I  mean  ? 

Q.  And  when  he  is  badly  gone  he  is  drunk  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  business  besides  buying  cattle  ? 

A.  Not  at  present. 

Q.  Had  you  formerly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  Dealing  in  machinery . 

Q.  At  Redwood  Falls? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  who  invited  you  to  Judge  Cox's  room  that  night  ? 

A.  The  Judge  himself. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  that  he  invited  Mr.  Mathers  ? 

A-  I  can't  say  whether  it  was  at  that  particular  moment  or  not;  but 
it  was  at  or  near  the  same  time. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Mr.  Mathers  when  he  got  the  bottle  of  whisky  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  that  I  was  with  him  at  the  time  that  he  got  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  whisky  in  the  room,  except  the  bottle  that  he 
took  there? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  played  cards,  I  suppose,  \fith  Mr.  Mathers? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  room  ? 

A.  Oh,  we  might  have  been  there  an  Hour  or  two,  or  something  like 
that. 

Q,  And  you  went  from  there  to  the  restaurant? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  didn't  go  to  the  court  room  ? 

Ar  No,  sir, 

Q,  Now,  where  did  Judge  Cox  meet  you  after  that? 

A,  I  have  no  recollection  of  meeting  him  anywhere,  only  at  the 
hotel  after  that, 

Qf  Did  you  drink  anything  after  you  met  him  at  that  time  ? 

A,  In  the  evening  ? 

Qr  In  the  evening,  after  you  left  hi&room  ? 

A»  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  he  drink  anything  in  your  presence? 

A.  Not  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  drank  that  you  know  of,  at  the  hot^l  after  he 
came  hftck  from  the  court  room  ? 
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A.    Not  that  I  knew  of. 

Q.    Now,  did  Judge  Cox  show  any  signs  or  indications  of  drinkiiif 
at  the  time  he  left  the  restaurant? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  about  that  ? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.     He  was  perfectly  straight  every  way 

A.     He  was  perfectly  straight;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     But  he  had  been  drinking  ? 

A.     He  had  had  these  drinks  spoken  of. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  left  of  that  bottle  of  whisky  ? 

a!     I  think  there  was. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  this  matter,  after  it  oc- 
curred ? 

A.    What  are  you  alludiiig  to  ? 

Q.  To  this  game  of  cards,  and  your  being  with  the  Judge  that 
night  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember;  I  can't  say  that  my  attention  was  called  to  it 
until  I  saw  a  statement  of  it  after  the  trial  had  begun  here;  I  think  a 
statement  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  hadn't  thought  of  it  from  that  time  until  the  time  you  saw 
it  after  this  trial  had  begun  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  say  that  I  did.  I  might  have  thought  of  it^  but 
I  don't  have  any  recollection  of  it,  if  I  did. 

Q.    You  drank  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  drank  as  often  as  the  others  ? 

A.     Well,  I  thought  I  did,  yet  I  wouldn't  be  positive  aa  to  that 

Q.  As  I  understand,  all  of  this  drinking  that  you  know  anything 
about,  was  before  the  Judge  went  to  the  court  room  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sheriff  called  him  out  of  the  restaurant  and  left  you 
there,  I  believe  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  remained  after  they  left,  or  whether 
I  went  out  first,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.    You  didn't  go  to  the  court  room  ? 

A.     No,  I  didn't  go  to  the  court  room. 

R/M.  SIMMONS 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander- 
Q.     Mr.  Simmons,  where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.     I  reside  in  Renville  county,  Birch  Coolie. 
Q.     What  is  your  occupation  ? 
A.     Farmer. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 
A.     I  do. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known,  him  ? 
A.    Oh,  perhaps  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years. 
Q.    Do  you  remember  the  fact  of  the  Hawk  triid  ia  Redwood  Falls, 
in  January,  1881? 
A.    I  do. 
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Q«  Do  you  remember  of  seeing  Judge  Cox  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Redwood? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  see  him? 

A.  I  saw  him  m  his  room  at  the  Exchange  Hotel. 

Q.  You  saw  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Mather,  spoken  of  as  partaking  in 
that  card  party  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  walking  out  to  the  restaurant  with  the  Judge  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  fact  of  the  sheriflf  coming  after  the  Judge 
and  notifying  him  that  the  jury  wanted  to  see  him  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  When  the  respondent  was  at  the  hotel  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  restaurant. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  up  with  the  Judge  to  the  court  house  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  again  that  night  afterwards? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  I  seen  him  in  the  hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  sit  and  talk  with  him  for  some  time  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes,  perhaps  an  hour  or  two. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox^ 
as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  at  any  of  these  times  you  saw  him  that  night? 

A.  He  appeared  straight  enough,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety,  as  to  being  sober  or  other- 
wise? 

A.  Well,  I  considered  him  sober. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  doubts  about  it  at  the  time? 

A.  Not  at  all.  ^ ' 

Q.  Have  you  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  don't  think  the  members  of  the  Senate 
could  hear  that  answer. 

Q.  I  asked  ^ou  whether  or  not  you  had  any  doubts  about  his  being 
sober  at  that  time? 

A,  He  was  perfectly  sober  I  supposed  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubts  about  it  7 

A.  I  had  no  doubts. 

Q.  And  you  have  none  now  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Simmons,  have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  when  I  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  liquor. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  drunk? 

A.  Well,  i  don't  know  as  I  ever  did;  that  is — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  bftve  pwn  bim  the  worse  for  liquor. 
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Q.    Did  you  ever  flee  him  under  the   infiuenoe  of  liquor  so  thai  lie 

staggered? 

AT    No,  sir. 

Q.    But  you  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    I  have  seen  him  one  time  at  Waterville  several  yean  ago  wbea 
I  supposed  he  was  pretty  well  "sot  up." 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Simmons,  who  invited    you  to  go  to   this  room  that 
night? 

A.    Well,  I  don't   recollect.   I  had    an    invitation  that  Judge   C6x 
wanted  to  see  me  to  hie  rooms;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Northrop. 

Q.    You  went  there  with  Mr.  Ortt  and  Mr.  Mathers,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  with  Mr.  Mathers  when  he  got  the  bottle  of  whisky  ? 

A.    I  was  not  with  him  when  he  got  it,  but  he  took  one  there. 

.Q.     Did  you  see  any  whisky  but  thai  which  he  took? 

A.     I  dia  not. 

Q.     You  drank  some? 

A,    I  did. 

Q.    Drank  with  the  rest? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  was  there  two  or  three  hours.  | 

Q.     How  many  times  did  you  drink  ? 

A.     I  drank  two  or  three  times. 

Q.     Did  you  leave  any  whisky  there  in  the  bottle? 

A.     I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.    And  you  went  from  there  to  this  restaurant,  as  I  understand?        I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  did  you  drink  with  Judge  Cox  anywhere  else  except  in  die   | 
room,  that  night? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    Then  you  didn't  drink  anything  after  Judge  Cox  came  back  to 
the  hotel? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  were  you,  from  the  time  that  Judge  CJox  left  the  restaaiant 
until  you  met  him  at  the  hotel  ? 

A.    I  think  I  met  him  on  the  street  after  he  came  back. 

Q.    Where  were  you  during  that  time  ? 

A.    I  was  in  the  restaurant. 

Q.    Did  you  stay  in  the  restaurant  all  the  the  time  that  he  was  up  al 
the  courthouse? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  then  you  went  from  the  restaurant? 

A.     We  went  back  to  the  hotel. 

Q.    What  were  you  doing  at  the  restaurant? 

A.    Well,  eating  oysters  part  of  the  time. 

Q.    So  was  he? 

A.     Well,  he  ate  his,  and  went  to  the  court  house. 

Q.    Now,  how  long  after  he  went  to  the  court  house  brfore  you  laet 
him? 

A.     Oh,  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.    It  might  have  been  half  an  hour  from  the  time  he  met  yoQ  at  tl9    i 
restaurant  until  you  met  him  at  the  hotel? 

A.    Yes. 
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Q,    Now,  what  were  you  doing  during  that  time? 

A.  I  don't  know,  as  I  was  doing  anythingj^-etaying  at  the  res- 
titvurant.    I  went  directly  from  the  restaurant  to  the  hotel. 

Q.    Where  did  you  stay  that  night  i 

A.    I  stayed  at  Mr.  Ortt's 

Q.    Then  you  didn't  stop  at  the  hotel. 

A.    I  did  not.    Perhaps  it  was  1  o'clock  or  2  o'elockwhen  I  left  there. 

Q.  Then  you  stayed  up  there  talking  with  the  Judge  during  this 
time? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  present  except  Mr.  Ortt  and  Mr.  Mathes, 
the  Judge  and  yourself  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  how  many  there  were  there  at  the  time. 

Q.    Who  is  that  man  Northrop  ?    Where  does  he  live  ? 

A.    Well,  he  is  dead  now,  he  did  live  at  Redwood, 

W.   H.    HAWK, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Q.    Mr.  Hawk,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.    In  Redwood  county. 

Q.    What  is  your  business? 

A.     Laborer  at  present. 

Q.  Were  you  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  that  county  up  to  the  time  of 
a  year  or  two  ago  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  was. 

Q.    Were  you  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  the  State  againat  Hawk  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  the  jury  sending  for  the  Judge, 
or  the  Judge  coming  into  the  court  to  give  the  jury  further  instructions  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  time  of  day  was  that  done  ? 

A.    It  was  done  a  very  few  minutes  before  midnight  on  Saturday. 

Q.    Did  the  Judge  come  back  and  instruct  the  jury  more  than  onee  ? 

A.    But  once,  as  I  recollect. 

Q.    You  were  there  present  I  suppose  ? 

A.    Of  course  I  was  present. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  Judge  at  that  time  when  he  waa  there  and 
gave  the  jury  further  instructions  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was  ? 

A.    On  the  8th  of  January,  1881,  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  when  he  came  into  the  court 
room,  and  while  he  was  there  giving  the  jury  further  instructions, — what 
was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  he  was  sober.    I  don't  think  so,  I— I — he  was  sober. 

Q.    You  have  no  doubt  about  it  ? 

A.    I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  his  actions  at  all  ? 

A.    Nothing. 
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Q.  Different  from  what  it  had  been  at  other  times  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  remember  an  oi 
gan  standing  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  There  was  an  organ  in  the  hall  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  opened  or  locked  ? 

A.  I  am  not  positive;  no,  it  was  open. 

Q.  Where  you  in  there  when  the  Judge  came  in  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  was  in  the  court  room  when  he  came  in  ? 

A.  I  was  in  there  when  he  came  in  and  remained  until  after  he  wen| 
out. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  Judge  during  any  time  there,  step  up  and  play 
that  organ  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Were  you  clerk  of  the  court  at  this  time? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  had  been  clerk  before  that? 

A.  I  had  been  clerk. 

Q.  What  were  you  indicted  for? 

A.  Embezzlement  was  the  charge. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  are  a  laborer  now  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  laborer  ? 

A.  Anything  that  I  can  get  to  be  employed  at. 

Q.  Well,  what  generally  ? 

A.  I  am  working  for  a  farmer,  at  present 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  last  summer  ? 

A.  Well,  I-  was  laboring  round  town  at  various  kinds  of  woriL,  aiidl| 
sometimes  for  the  farmers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  keep  a  saloon  ? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Or  ever  tend  one  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  of  this  trial,  you  say  it  was  a  few  minntea  before  ^ 
mid-night  that  the  Judge  came  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? 

A.  From  the  fact  that  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  very  poor  reason. 

A.  As  the  matter  was  mentioned,  spoken  of  there  at  the  time,  as  00 
near  mid-night,  and  as  soon  as  micf-night  would  arrive  it  would  be  Sun- 
day. 

Q.  Then  the  matter  was  mentioned  right  there  at  that  time? 

A.  Right  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  it  would  very  soon  be  Sunday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  know  ? 

A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  I  know. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  mid-night;  how  long  1 
the  Judge  in  the  court  room  before  mid-night  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  state  positively;  probably  10-or  20  minates. 
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•^  -  Q.  •  What  w«r  he  doing  while  there  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  in  conversation  with  different  parties;  that  .is,  until 
tlie  jury  came  in. 

Q.    How  long  before  he  went  there  before  the  jury  came  in  ? 

A.    The  jury  came  in  before  the  Judge  came  in. 
-    Q.    Now,  the  jury  were  in  the  court«room  when  the  Judge  came  ? 

A.    I  say  that  is  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  He  came  in  and  went  right  up  and  gave  them  these  further  in- 
::»trtiction8,  did  he  not? 

A.    Yes. 
.    Q.    And  then  what  did  he  do  ? 

A.    The  jury  retired,  and  as  I  recollect  it,  I  think  he  probably  talked 

*  ip?ith  par4«ieB  from  five  or  ten  minutes, — I  oouldn'^  state  as  to  the  exact 
time. 

Q.    Now,  with  whom  did  he  talk  there? 

A.  I  am  not  positive,  it  may  have  been  the- clerk,  it  may  have,  been 
the  sherifi^  it  may  have  been  some  one  else.    ' 

Q.    You  don't  know  who  it  was? 

A.    No,  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.    Now,  are  you  positive  that  he  talked  with  anybody  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  am. 

Q.    From  five  to  ten  minutes  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  in  conversation  with  parties  myself, 
and  he  was  mentioned  at  the  time. 

Q.    And  then  he  went  away  before  you  did  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  where  he  went  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  ? 

•A,    I  went  home. 

Q.   >' And  that  must  have  beeti  after  12  o'clock  at  night  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  how  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  I  have  known  Judge  Cox  since  1866  or  1867, 1  am  not  sure  which. 
..  Q.    Did  you  ever  see  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  difference  between  intoxication  and  drunken- 
ness? 

A.  'That  is  a  qnestion  that  was  never  put  to  me  before;  I  will  simply 
:  Bay  this^  that  I  never  have  seen  Judge  Cox  when  I  considered  him  in  a 

•  state  that  he  was  incapable  of  transacting  business. 

Q.    Aaveyou  ever  seen  him  so  that  he  would  stagger? 
•   A.    I  never  did. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  the  distinction  you  make  between  intoxica- 
iioxi  ecod  drmnkenness^  if  any  ? 

A.    Well,  I  am  not  able  to  do  it. 
. '  Q.<   Did  yon  oboerve  him  closely  that  night  ? 

A.    Ididf. 
'..  Q.^  Whftt'fdr? 

A.    As  the  natural  consequence*  of  the  present  circumstances^  hiEi;ving 
rintenoits  at  stake  as  I  had. 
.Q.    What? 

.'.  A.  •:  Having  the '<NEuie  on  hand,  I  naturally  would. 
224 
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Q.  Would  you  observe  him  more  closely  than  you  would  aay  one 
else? 

A.    I  certainly  would. 

Q.    Why? 

A.     Simply  because  he  was  the  ruler,  or  had  control  of  the  court. 

Qi  Woula  you  observe  him  more  closely  than  you  would  any  other 
Judge  presiding  there  ? 

A.     Noj  not  a  particle. 

Q.  Weren't  you  observing  particularly  what  he  said,  more  than  his 
actions,  and  what  rulings  he  was  making? 

A.  No;  I  don't  know, — of  course  it  was  my  business  to  watch  his  ac- 
tions pretty  closely  and  to  note  them. 

Q.  And  you  did  watch  his  actions  very  closely  and  note  them, — ^it 
was  your  own  case  ? 

A.    It  was  my  own  case. 

Q.    Now,  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.    Well,  I  can't  call  to  mind  now  exactly  what  he  did  say. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  it  ? 

A.     I  can  simplv  say  that  he  instructed  the  jury, 

Q.    Can  you  tell  us  what  he  instructed  the  jury  about? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  it? 

A.    I  believe  I  can. 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.    The  jury  could  not  agree. 

Q.    Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  he  said  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  as  I  can  call  to  mind  now. 

Q.     Can't  call  it  to  mind  ? 

A.     What  they  wanted  instruction  upon. 

Q.  And  it  was  your  own  case;  you  were  indicted  and  being  tried 
there  and  you  observed  him  closely,  but  you  cannot  tell  me  anything 
that  he  said  or  what  the  instructions  were  about  ? 

A.  I  can't  call  to  mind  just  now;  I  ought  to  but  that  point  escaped 
my  mind;  it  was  a  matter  1  never  cared  anything  about. 

Q.  Well,  you  got  out  of  the  scrape  and  that  was  all  you  cared  any- 
thing about  ? 

A.     I  am  not  out  of  the  scrape  yet. 

Q.    Ain't  you  ?  I  thought  you  were. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  President,  whether  it  would  be 
&ir  te  permit  the  last  witness  to  leave  the  stand  without  first  making  an 
explanation.  The  State,  I  suppose,  will  attempt  to  cast  upon  this  wit- 
ness the  odium  of  bearing  under  an  indictment  there  for  embezzlement, 
at  the  time.  I  will  ask  leave  to  have  this  witness,  if  he  desires, 
make  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  that  matter. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  is  nothing  more  than  fair  and  we  do  not 
object  to  it;  you  can  call  him  if  you  wish. 

The  President  'pro  tern.  There  will  be  no  objection  if  the  witness 
desires. 

Mr.  Arctander.  [To  the  witness]  You  can  go  on  the  stand  and  ex- 
plain if  you  wish  to;  I  don't  care  about  it.  . 

The  WITNESS.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  enough.  I  received  that  mon- 
ey for  safe  keeping  from  another  party,  and  I  entrusted  it  for  safe  keep- 
ing to  the  hands  of  another  individual,  but  when  the  money  was  called 
for  from  me  I  could  not  get  it  of  him. 
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Q.    And  that  is  what  you  were  indicted  for  ? 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Let  me  ask  the  witness  whether  he  was  acquitted- 
or  found  guilty  ? 

A.  The  jury  disagreed;  there  were  eleven  for  acquittal  and  one  fear 
conviction. 

Mr.  Allis.     What  was  the  last  part  of  the  answer  ? 

The  Witness.    The  jury  disagreed. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  don't  know  how  he  knows  eleven  were  for 
acquittal. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  always  manage  to  know  that  up  in  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  You  were  clerk  of  the  court  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  embezzle- 
ment, were  you  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  judgment  had  been  entered  against  a  certain 
party? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Who  was  that  party  ? 

A.     I  forget  the  parties  now. 

Q.  You  forget  the  names  of  the  parties  ;  how  came  the  money  in 
your  hands  ? 

A.  He  simply  left  the  money  in  my  hands  in  order  that  they  might 
buy  that  judgment,  as  he  told  me  for  another  party, — buy  the  judgment 
from  the  judgment  creditor,  the  man  owning  the  judgment,  if  he  could  be 
found;  they  didn't  know  where  he  was  at  that  time,  and  they  wanted  to 
look  him  up,  and  buy  the  judgment  from  him. 

Q.     Did  they  leave  the  amount  of  the  judgment  with  you  ? 

A.     The  whole  amount;  I  figured  up  the  judgment  myself. 

Q.     You  discharged  the  judgment? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     But  you  took  the  money  ? 

A.  I  simply  received  the  money  as  an  individual  and  not  as  an  offi- 
cer at  all. 

Q.    But  you  gave  a  receipt  for  it? 

A.     I  gave  a  receipt  at  his  request. 

Q.     Did  vou  give  a  receipt  as  clerk  of  the  court? 

A.    I  did;  tha<;  is  the  one  mistake  I  made. 

Q.  Yes,  I  should  think  you  did;  as  I  understand  the  full  amount  of 
the  money  was  paid  in  to  you  on  the  judgment  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q,    And  you  gave  a  receipt  as  elerk  of  the  court  ? 

A.     I  gave  a  receipt;  the  matter  was  talked  over  between  us. 

Q.     But  you  gave  a  receipt  as  olerk  of  the  court,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Now,  who  was  this  man  that  paid  the  money  to  you  ? 

A.    Archibald  Seward. 

Q.  How  did  he  pay  the  money  to  you  and  expect  you  to  get  a  dis- 
count off  when  he  paid  the  full  amount  ? 

A.  He  didn't  expect  me  to  get  a  discount  off ;  he  simply  placed  the 
money  in  my  hands,  to  hold  the  money,  and  he  bad  engaged  another 
individual  to  look  up  this  matter, 

Q.    He  had  engaged  another  individual? 

A.    Yes- 
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judgment  debtor?  ^  J 

A.     No;  Seward   was  not  the  judgment  debtor.    This  Hnrfie«H| 
had  bought  knd  agaix^t  the  iudgment  debtor.  . 

Q.     Land  that  was  owned  by  the  judgment  debtor  ? 

A.    Yes,  but  I  forget  who  the  judgment  debtors  we».. 

Q.    But  this  judgment  was  a  lien  upon  the  land? 

A.    Yes,  that  is  how.  Seward  came  V  the.  mon^ ;  he  .ww  UKsttng  ||^ 
another  party. 

Q.    But  the  money  :was  paid  in  to  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you  did  not  discharge  the  judgment? . 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  what  did  you  do  with  the  money  ? 

A.    I  left  the  money  in  the  hands  of  another  party  ? 

Q.    Who  was  it? 

A.     Bishop  Gordon. 

Q.    Who  was  he  ? 

A.     A  man  living  in  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.     Did  you  take  a  receipt  for  it? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Take  a  note  for  it? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not;  simply  entered  it  on  a  privateLMQoa&i.  between 
ourselves. 

Q.    How  much  was  it? 

A.    8712.14. 

Q.    Where  is  Bishop  Gordon? 

A.    He  is  in  Redwood  FaUs,  I  understand. 

Q.     And  you  loaned  him  the  money  ?    . 

A.  I  did  not  loan  it  to  him;  I  simply  placed' thai. :Jiioiijej.rin  bii 
hands  for  safe  keeping? 

Q.    What  was  his  business  ? 

A.    He  was  in  the  machineiry  business,  and  he  is  now^  * 

Q.     And  you  placed  the  money  in  his  hands  for  safe  keeping?. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  did  not  take  any  receipt  from  him  that  time  ? 

A.     I  did  not;  I  was  his  office  clerk  at  that  time. 

Q.     You  were  a  clerk  in  his  office,  in  his  business? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  you  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  money  back&cim  faimlni 

A.     I  never  have. 

Q.  Did  the  fact  appear  in  the  course  of  your  trial  thai  you.  plaoii 
that  money  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Gordon  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not;  they  made  such — ^their  evidenne  was.  so  wei^  in 
fact,  that  as  soon  as  they  got  through  examining  their  witnesses  I  pro- 
posed to  rest  the  case  and  get  rid  of  it.  I  didn't  .bring  in  any  evideodf 
in  rebuttal. 

Q.  .  But  you  didn't  tell  that  you  had  placed  the  XBoney  in  tfaelumdf 
of  Bishop  Gordon  for  safe  keeping  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  trial,  but  the  plaintiffs  in  the  action,  the  coonty  attar* 
ney,  had  admitted,  that;  they  were  satisfied  that  Gordon  bad  the  rooMf.l 

Q.    You  say  the  jury  disagreed;  has  tbeoase  ever  beea  Iriod  aincfif 

A.     It  has  not. 

Q.    It  is  still  pending? 
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A.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  trial;  I  am  ready  for  trial  at  any 
time. 

Q.    When  was  this  case  tried  ? 

A.    January,  1881*. 

Q.    You  were  present  in  1882,  at  the  term  of  court? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Q.    Has  there  been  a  term  of  court  since  January,  1881  ?. 

A.    There  have  been  two. 

Q.     Regular  terms  of  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  present  ready  for  trial  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

.Q.    Why  was  not  the  case  ready  for  trial? 

A.    That  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 

Q.    Was  there  any  reason  given? 

A.  Nothing  in  particular.  Well,  the  last  January  term  it  was  not 
ascertained  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  term  of  court  until  a  very  few 
days  before  the  time  for  that  court,  and  finally  Judge  Lochren,  or  what- 
ever his  name  is,  came  up  there.  Well,  as  a  natural  consequence,  hav- 
ing only  one  er  two  days'  notice  from  the  time  I  heard  there  was  going 
to  be  a  ierm  of  court,  I  didn't  propose  then  to  have  the  matter  for  trial. 
We  had  already  agreed  to  have  the  matter  postponed. 

Q.  It  was  agreed  to  have  the  matter  postponed,  but  your  case  is  still 
pending  in  Judge  Cox's  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Arctander.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  ever 
tries  a  jury  case  the  second  time;  presides  at  a  case  the.second  time? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  this  ought  not  to  be 
gone  into— these  insinuations  and  perfidious  remarks  which  are  thrown 
out  here,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  these  witnesses  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Judge.  I  think  it  is  right  if  we  can  show  by  this  witness  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  practice  in  the  court  of  Judge  Cox  that  cases  are  never  tried  by 
him  the  second  time  for  then  it  will  appear  that  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  this  man  has  a  case  there  or  not. 

Mr*  Manager  Collins.    Well,  let  that  be  shown  by  the  record. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  the  way  to  show  it,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Yes;  that  is  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  Arctander.  To  show  by  the  record  that  Judge  Cox  does  not 
try  a  case  more  than  once;  is  that  record  evidence? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Of  course  it  is  record  evidence,  and  the  record 
of  the  court  ought  to  show  it. 

The  President  pro  iem.  You  may  ask  this  witness  whether  he  knows 
Judge  Cox  ever  tries  a  case  twice  or  not? 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  you  know  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox 
ever  tries  a  case  the  second  time  ? 

A.     He  declined  to  try  my  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     That  is  not  an  answer. 

Q.     Welly  he  declined  to  try  your  case? 

The  President  pro  tern.    Answer  yes  or  no. 

The  Witness.     I  don't  know  any  further  than  that. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  reason 
why  your  case  was  not  brought  up  at  the  June  term  was  because  Judge 
Cox  declined  to  sit  in  the. trial? 
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A.     It  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    He  declined  to  sit,  did  he  ? 

A.     He  declined  to  sit. 

GEORGE  W.  BRAYLEY, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Bray  ley,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.    Redwood  FaUs. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession  or  occupation  ? 

A.     I  am  in  the  banking  business. 

Q.    A  banker  there? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    Since  1871  or  1872. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Brayley,  of  having  met  Judge  Cox  at  Red- 
wood Falls  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January,  1881. 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  You  heard  the  statements  made  here  by  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Ortt, 
Mr.  Simmons,  and  Mr.  Mather  ? 

A.     No,  sir ;  I  was  not  in  at  that  time. 

Q.    In  what  company  did  you  meet  the  Judge  that  night,  and  where? 

A.  I  was  in  to  Mr.  Bunce's  restaurant,  talking  with  Mr.  Bunce; 
Judge  Cox  came  in  there  with  Mr.  Ortt  and  Mr.  Mather,  I  think,  for 
some  oysters,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  join  them  with  my  oysters, 
and  I  did  so. 

Q.  You  sat  down;  and  do  you  remember  anything  occuring  there, 
with  regard  to  the  Judge  being  called  away  ? 

A.  I  think  that  some  one  came  in  there  and  called  him  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  jury;  there  was  a  court  pending  there  at  that  time. 

Q.    You  didn't  go  up  with  him  to  the  court  house  at  that  time? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Brayley — you  sat  down  and  talked 
with  the  Judge,  and  had  quite  a  little  chat  with  him  in  the  restaurant? 

A.  Yes;  we  were  there  some  little  time;  we  had  to  wait  for  the 
oysters  to  be  prepared. 

Q.     And  then  you  ate  them  before  he  went  away  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  did;  he  might  have  got  up  and  left  before 
we  got  through. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety,  that  evening,  when  you  met  him. 

A.  I  saw  nothing  out  o^the  way  with  Judge  Cox,  that  evening,  but 
that  he  was  perfectly  sober  and  proper. 

Q.     Perfectly  sober  and  what  ? 

A.     And  proper  in  his  manner  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  all  on  this  sub-division  of  the  article. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated,  Mr,  Brayley  ? 
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A.  That  is  a  queation  that  would  be  hard,  perhaps,  for  me  to  answer; 
I  don't  know  that  I  ever  have. 

Q.    You  don't  know  that  you  ever  have  ? 

A.    No,  sir, 

Q.    Well,  why  is  it  hard  for  you  to  answer  ? 

A.    For  this  reason, — I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  intoxicated. 

Q.    Well,  using  your  own  judgment  as  to  that  ? 

A.    I  have  seen  Judge  Cox  when  I  thought  he  had  been  drinking. 

Q.    But  you  don't  think  you  ever  saw  hira  when  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  never  saw  Judge  Cox  when  I  called  him  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  when  do  you  call  a  man  drunk;  in  what  condition  must 
he  be  ? 

A.  He  must  be  so  that  when  he  goes  along  he  must  be  reeling  along 
on  the  streets, — stumbling  around,  throwing  up  here  and  there,  and  hav- 
ing the  general  appearance  of  being  dtunk,— a  sot. 

Q.  Then  a  man  in  order  to  be  drunk  in  your  opinion,  must  stagger 
and  throw  up  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  see  a  man  drunk  who  never  did  throw  up  ? 

A.    I  can't  say  but  what  I  have. 

Q.    Then  that  man  couldn't  get  drunk,  could  he  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  men  that  was  staggering  around  on  the  street  and  did 
not  throw  up  and  vomit  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Q.    Well,  were  they  drunk  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  see  a  man  who  was  drunk  and  never  staggered  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  for  I  would  not  have  any  way  of  judging  whether  or  not 
the  was  drunk. 

Q.  You  say  you  couldn't  tell  whether  or  not  he  was  drunk,  because 
he  did  not  stagger? 

A.  Oh,  no;  I  don't  say  that  is  the  only  reason,  that  I  could  tell  a 
man  was  drunk. 

Q.     Well,  tell  us  how  you  judge  a  man  to  be  drunk,  Mr.  Brayley  ? 

A.    Well,  I  have  told  you  in  two  ways  ? 

Q.    What  other  ways  ? 

A.  If  I  see  a  man  make  a  fool  of  himself  and  I  knew  he  was  not  a 
fool,  that  would  be  another  way,  perhaps. 

Q.    That  would  be  another  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  seen  men  drunk  who  did  not  stagger,  did 
not  vomit  and  did  not  make  fools  of  themselves  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  that  I  did; 

Q.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  men  who  did  neither  and  yet  were  drunk  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  might  have  heard  of  a  great  many  things  and  still  not  see  it. 

Q.     Well,  I  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  that? 

A.    I  have  heard  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  when  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  who  neither  staggered, 
threw  up  or  made  a  fool  of  himself  and  yet  was  very  drunk  ? 

A.     Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

FRANKLIN  ENSIGN. 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicxs.    There  is  in  possession  of  the  Secretary  the  de- 
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position  of  R,  A.  Jones,  which  the  connBel  on  both  sides  are  desirous  of 
examining.  We  desire  the  permission  of  the  court,  to  obtain  from  the 
Secretary  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Jones  for  the  puraose  of  examining  it 
I  think  there  can  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary, 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.    Has  it  been  'opened  ? 

The  Secretary.     No,  sir. 

Senator  J.  B.  Gilfillan.  Then  it  is  proper  that  the  court  should 
order  that  it  be  opened. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  was  received  yesterday. 

The  Presideat  pro  tern.  I  understand  that  the  Secreliary  simply  de- 
sires that  the  record  should  show  that  he  was  directed  to  deliver  the 
deposition.  The  clerk  will  open  the  deposition  and  let  either "  party 
see  it. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Where  do  vou  reside  ?     * 

A.    Bedwood  Falls. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation? 

A.     Clerk  of  court  of  Redwood  county. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  clerk  of  court  ? 

A.     Since  the  4th,  of  January  1881, 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  court  during  the  proceedings  in  the.  trial  of 
the  State  against  Hawk? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  the  night  when  the  jury  came  in  to  get  ftirther 
instructions  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  was  not  in  the  court  room  when  the  jury  came  into  the 
aroom;  I  was  in  the  court  room  when  the  instructions  were  given. 

Q.     When  the  instructions  were  given  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  in  when  the  jury  came  in,  when  the  Judge 
came  in? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  at  my  hotel,  and  had  gone  to  bed  ;  the  sheriff  csme 
to  waken  me  up,  and  he  had  before  that  reported  to  the  Judge  that  the 
jury  wished  for  further  instructions,  and  came  to  wake  me  up,  so  that 
it  occurred  that  the  jury  came  into  the  court  room  and  the  Judge  was 
also  present  when  I  got  up  into  the  court  room. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  the  Judge  when  you  came  mto  the  court 
room ;  what  was  he  doing  ? 

A.     Well,  my  impression  is  that  he  was  in  his  seat;  he  was  rather 
waiting  for  me.     I  was  a  little  behind. 
••    Q.     Did  you  afterwards  hear  him  instruct  the  jury,  after  you-  came  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  him;  did  he  have  a  talk  with  'youa-fter 
that  in  the  court  room;  any  conversation  with  the  other  gentlemen 
present  there  ? 

A.     Not  with  me,  unless  it  was  relating  to  my  work. 

Q.     Did  "you  hear  him  converse  with  other  parties  in  the  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  recollection,  for  as  soon  as  the  court adioumed, 
as  soon  as  the  instructions  were  given  that  the  jury  required,  the 'Court 
was  adjourned,  and  I  went  to  my  hotel  and  went  to  bed. 

Q.    You  didn't  wait  for  the  Judge  to  go  down  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  What,  in  ^our  jud^ent,  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Goaras  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety  at  this  time  ? 

A.    I  considered  that  he  was  sober.  ^^  >   ^  k  i 
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Q.    You  have  no  doubt  About  it? 
A.    No,  sir;  I  have  no  doubt. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Colijns. 

Q.     Mr.  Ensign,  how  long  have  vou  known  the  Judge  ? 

A.    I  have  known  him  personally  since  the  4th  of  January,  1881. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Not  to  my  knowledge;  not  that  I  was  sure  of. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  him  when  you  thought  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  can  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  when  you  thought  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  ? 

A.  That  18  a  broad  question  to  answer;  I  think  from  my  knowledge 
of  ttie  Judge  since,  that  I  could  not  say  that  I  have  seen  him  when  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  or  drink. 

Q.    How  many  times  have  you  seen  him  since  that  4th  of  January  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  tell,  it  was  a  good  many  times. 

Q.    Where,  at  Marshfield  ? 

A.    At  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.    Now,  you  say  that  when  you  got  there  the  Judge  was  there  ? 

A.    The  Judge  was  already  in  the  court  room. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  there  when  he  was  present  ? 

A.    That  evening  ? 

a    Yes. 

A.  Well,  my  impression  ig  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  oif 
fifteen  minutes,  ana  it  was  just  about  five  minutes  before  12  o'clock 
when  I  took  my  seat  at  my  desk. 

Q.    You  noticed  that  particularly,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  had  my  watch  to  go  by;  we  also  had  a  time  piece  in  the 
court  room. 

Q.  So  that  you  know  by  your  time-piece  and  your  clock  that  it  was 
five  minutes  to  twelve? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  got  there  before  the  Judge  gave  the  instructions  to  the  jury  f 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  You  stayed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  when  you  went  aWa)'  the 
Judge  was  in  the  room  ? 

A.    My  impression  is  that  he  was. 

Q.    What  hotel  did  you  stop  at. 

A.    The  Commercial. 

Q.    Was  that  the  same  one  that  the  Judge  stopped  at? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  •  How  many  tim«j  have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  in  the  last  y«ar 
since  the  4th  of  January,  1881  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  at  different  times;  of  course,  I  was  present  all 
the  time  during  the  term  of  court  which  lasted  several  days,  and  also 
during  the  loUowing  general  term  of  court? 

Q.    That  lasted  several  days  ? 

A.    Yes;  that  lasted  several  days  and  I  have  seen  him  since  then. 

Q.    Wbftti»ihat7 

A.    I  have  seen  him  since  then  also. 
225 
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Q.  How  many  times,— in  the  first  place,  did  you  see  him  between 
January  and  June  1881  ? 

A.     I  es,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  times  ? 

A.  Well,  that  is  prety  hard  to  tell, — but  I  can  remember  once  pos- 
itively. 

Q.     Where  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  train  coming  from  Sleepy  Eye  to  Redwood  Falls 
in  May  of  that  year,  1881. 

Q.  Was  he  coming  from  Sleepy  Eye  to  Redwood  Falls  to  that 
term  of  court  ? 

A.    Not  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  between  January  and  June  and  the  com- 
mencement of  this  trial,  or,  rather,  between  June  and  the  time  those  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  were  presented. 

A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  for  me  to  answer;  I  think  I  saw 
him  once  or  twice  after  that. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  where  ? 

A.  If  at  all,  it  was  at  my  office  or  at  the  court  house,  or  at  Redwood 
Falls  as  he  was  coming  to  and  returning  from  other  terms  of  court  held 
at  other  places. 

Q.  And  then  you  think  that  within  and  during  the  year  1881  you 
saw  him  four  or  five  times? 

A.    Oh,  I  presume  I  did;  I  couldn't  say  positively  as  to  that. 

Senator  Adams.  I  desire  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  I  wish  to 
know  whether,  at  any  time,  he  ever  saw  Judge  Cox  on  the  bench  intoxi- 
cated so  as  to  be  incapacitated  by  virtue  of  that  intoxication  firom  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Judge  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins.  He  said  he  never  saw  him  intoxicated  at 
all,  in  answer  to  my  question. 

Senator  Adams.     I  did  not  so  understand  his  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  was  his  answer,  that  he  had  never  seen 
him  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Abgtander.  The  witness  speaks  so  low  that  he  cannot  be  heard 
plainly. 

A.  L.  GALE, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Abctander. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     In  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.    What  occupation,  if  any,  had  you  in  the  month  of  January,  1881  ? 

A.     Sheriff. 

Q.    Sheriff  of  Redwood  county  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  case  of  State  against  Hawk,  at  that  term, 
January,  1881  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  an  occasion  after  the  jury  being  sent  out  of 
their  sending  for  the  Judge  to  get  further  instructions  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q"    Do  you  remember  of  notifying  the  Judge  of  that  matter  ? 

A.     I  thmk  I  did  notify  the  Judge  myself.         ^ 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  of  the  Judge  coming  up  into  the  court- 
room and  how  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  his  being  there,— were  you  there  while  he 
was  there;  you  came  there  before  he  did  in  other  words? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  were  in  the  court-room  when  the  Judge  came 
in  there  ? 

A.    I  can't  say  that  I  was. 

Q.     You  are  not  certain  about  that? 

A.  #  No,  sir;  I  had  to  notify  the  jury  and  the  Jud^e  and  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  was  there  just  before  or  just 
after  he  came  in ;  about  that  time,  no  doubt. 

Q.     It  was  either  just  before  or  after? 
•  A.     Only  a  few  minutes  intervened  anyhow. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  in  the  court-ropm  while  the  Judge  was  there,  were 
you  not? 

A.     I  was,  sir. 

Q.     And  until  he  left  ? 

A.     I  think  I  was. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  him  instruct  the  jury  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  him  talk  to  other  parties  in  the  room  afterwards?  • 

A.  Yes;  the  general  conversation;  I  think  he  and  I  had  some  conver- 
sation about  the  next  days  proceedings;  we  generally  did. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Gale,  what  his  condition  was  as 
to  sobriety  or  inebriety  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  saw  nothing  in  his  conduct  that  would  indicate  to  me  that  he 
was  in  any  way  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  bf  liquor  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  nothing  in  his  conduct;  did  you  see  anything 
in  any  way  about  him — his  appearance,  language,  or  anything? 

A.    I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.    You  had  no  doubt  about  his  being  sober  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Judge  played  on  the  organ  or 
piano  in  the  court  room  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  have  no  recollection  of  his  playing  there. 

Q.    You  know  it  was  there  ? 

A.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  organ  was  there  from  certain  circumstances; 
there  was  a  troupe  to  play  there  that  night,  and  they  could  not  have  the 
court  room,  and  they  were  to  play;  for  some  reason  or  other  the  organ 
was  left  in  the  court  room,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  sir,-^ 
that  the  organ  was  there,  and  that  he  would  have  played  on  the  organ 
.  if  he  got  a  chance. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  Judge's  actions  or  his  deport- 
ment that  night? 

A.    No,  sirt 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 


By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Coz? 
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• 

A.    I  was  aot  on  speaking  acquaintuioe  or  speaking  ierma  witfa  Jndgp 

Cox  until  January,  1880.    I  had  been  in  bis  oourt  as  a  juror. 

Q.    January,  1880? 

A.    January,  1880. 

Q.    Then  you  became  Bheriflf  ? 

A.    I  became  sheriff. 

Q.    Are  you  sheriff  now  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Gale,  have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  7 

A.  I  have  never  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  to  that  extent  that  it 
would  prevent,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with»  bis  boiineas. 

Q.    You  have  seen  him  intoxicated,  have  you  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  that  I  have. 

Q.  Now,  you  never  had  seen  him  intoxicated  so  that  it  would  inter- 
fere  with  his  business  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  under  the  influenoe  of  liquor^  no  doubt,  for  I 
have  known  of  him  drinking  it. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  under  the  influenoe  olUquor  to  what  ex- 
tent. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  to  what  extent;  you  mean 
how  much  ? 

Q.  Yes;  to  what  extent  was  he  under  the  influetoe  of  Kquor;  that  is 
did  he  stagger;  was  it  indicated  in  his  speech,  or  how  was  it  indicated  ? 

A.  Simply  from  the  fact  that  that  I  knew  he  had  drank  some  li- 
quor. 

Q.    How  do  you  kiKxw  it,  did  you  see  him  drink  liquor  7    • 

A.    Yes;  or  beer,  if  that  is  what  you  call  liqucn:. 

Q,  And  you  only  knew  he  was  under  the  mfluenoe  of  liquor  from 
the  fact  that  you  had  seen  him  drink  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  at  any  time  I  have  seen  him  so  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  that  if  I  had  not  seen  him  drink  it"--  - 

Q.    You  would  have  known  it  ? 

A.  I  wo.ukl  have  known  it;  that  is  juat  what  I  wi^h  you  to  under- 
stand. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  think  he  eame  into  thA  office  befcoe  you  did 
that  night? 

A.  I  say  that  I  think  he  came;  there  could  be  only  a  few  minutea  in- 
tervening between  the  time  that  I  notified  him  that  the  jury  w^re  tmAj 
to  come  m  and  the  tiroe  that  we  were  all  in  the  court  roooiu 

Q.     Did  you  notify  him  that  night  ? 

A.     I  think  I  did,  either  myself  or  my  baihffl 

Q.     Where  did  you  find  him  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  I  fouAd  him  at  Mr.  Buuce's  reet«uiaat>  «t 
any  rate  I  knew  that  he  was  there;  either  my  baUiff  tedd  me  or  I  went 
there  myself;  at  least,  I  went  there^ 

Q.     No  liquor  kept  there  ? 

A.    No  liquor  kept  there;  just  an  eating  h^usa. 

Q.     What  is  your  present  business  ? 

A.     I  am  engaged  in  no  business  at  present. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  we  will  have  to  call  all  these  witnes- 
ses again;  I  bring  this  in  a  littlo  awkw«dly,  perhaps,  but  I  desire  to 
group  them. 

Senator  Mc  Donald.  Mr.  President,  while  thece  is  %  IvHk  in 
the  proceedings,  I  would  lik%  iu  «r^  te  talt.  tiais  mfom  q£  ^  Sioa^  to 
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move  that  we  have  an  evening  session.  I  understand  that  there  are 
dome  twenty-jSve  witnesses  yet  to  be  examined,  and  if  we  expect  to  get 
through  to-morrow  evening,  we  had  better  have  an  evening  session  to- 
night. •  If  we  attempt  to  hold  an  evening  session  to-morrow  night  we 
may  have  considerable  trouble  in  getting  a  quorum,  but  we  can  have 
one  to-night  without  difficulty. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  second  the  motion;  the  adjournment  to  be  until 
eight  o'clock  this  evening. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  when  the 
evening  hour  for  adjournment  arrives  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
eight  o'clock.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  a^e;  the 
contrary  minded,  no;  it  is  adopted.  There  will  be  a  session  this  even- 
ing, beginning  at  eight  o'clock. 

Samuel  Whaley, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation?    A.     I  am  an  attorney. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.     I  am  in  St.  Paul  at  present 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  CJox,  the  respondent?    A.     I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  supplemental  proceedings  before  Judge 
Cox,  at  Marshall,  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1878  ? 

A.    I  was  there. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  desire  to  state  that  this  is  upon  article  17. 

Q.    You  say  that  you  were  present  there  at  the  proceedings  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  attorneys  in  that  case  appearing  before  the 
court  .^ 

A.  I  was  not  an  attorney  of  record;  I  assisted  in  taking  the  examina- 
tion and  in  conducting  it. 

Q.  You  assisted  in  conducting  the  examination  before  him  in  the 
supplemental  proceedings? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  proceedings  in  what  case;  do  you  remember  the 
case? 

A.  It  was  the  Cleveland  co-operative  stove  company  against  Robin- 
son &  Maas,  and  other  parties;  there  were  others. 

Q.    Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  recollect  the 
occurrence  there  of  the  sheriff  being  sent  for  to  amend  his  return  during 
those  proceedings? 
.  A.    I  do. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  fact  of  his  coming  there? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  that  the  sheriff  came,  what  part  of  the  day  was  it 
when  he  came  and  amended  his  return? 

A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  was  some  time  about  seven  p'clock  or  half 
past  seven  in  the  evening. 

Q.    Seven  o'clock  or  half  past  seven  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    After  supper. 

Q.     Had  you  convened  any  before  that  afternoon  ? 

A.    There  had  been  a  session  in  the  afternoon;  yes,  sir, 

Q.    The  Judge  csme  up  that  day,  did  he? 

A.      I  think  so,  C^r^r^nio 
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Q.  On  the  noon  train;  now  in  this  session  in  the  afternoon  what  was 
done,  was  there  any  business  done  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  an  objection  taken  by  some  at- 
torney opposed  to  my  side  of  the  case,  that  the  return  of  the  sheriff  was 
not  sufficient,  in  that  it  did  not  state  that  he  had  exhibited  to  the  par- 
ties upon  whom  it  was  served,  the  signature  of  the  Judge,  and  that  ao 
adjournment  was  had  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  attendance  of  the 
sheriff  who  was  at  Tracy. 

Q.    An  adjournment  until  evening  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  evening  when  the  sheriff  came  there  did  you  proceed 
with  the  case  ? 

A.    The  return  was  amended  and  we  proceeded  with  the  case. 

Q.    What  was  done  that  evening  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talking  and  then  we  commenced 
and  I  examined  several  witnesses. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  witnesses  you  had  upon  the  stand  that 
evening? 

A.  I  say  several  witnesses  but  I  may  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  that; 
I  tfiink  upon  reflection  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  the  only  one  who  was 
examined  that  eveningv 

Q.  Were  rulings  made  by  the  Judge  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
upon  the  points  or  objections  raised  ? 

A.  This  Mr.  Robinson  was  not  one  of  the  defendants,  and  there  was 
objection  taken  that  he  could  not  be  brought  in  and  under  that  order — 
and  I  suggested  to  Judge  Cox — 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  care  to  know  what  the  rulings  were;  I  simply  want 
to  know  whether  he  made  any  rulings  or  decisions  upon  objections  or 
motions  made  there  ? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.    Have  you  appeared  before  Judge  Cox  since  that  time. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     At  other  terms  of  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    How  many  terms  of  court? 

A.  Two  terms  at  Marshall,  and  I  saw  him  once  on  the  bench  at 
Shakopee. 

Q.     Held  a  term  at  Shakopee? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  have  practiced  before  him  since,  and  have  had  cases  before 
him  too? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  Judge  Cox's  condition  was  as  to  so- 
briety or  inebriety  that  evening  ? 

A.    Perfectly  sober. 

Q.     How  was  he  that  afternoon  ? 

A.     He  was  just  the  same. 

Q.     No  difference  in  his  condition  ? 

A.     No  difference  that  I  could  see. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  Judge  during  this  evening's  proceed- 
ing, or  at  any  time  during  them,  spoke  in  a  dull,  drowsy  way,  or  less 
quick  than  usual? 

A.  He  did  not;  he  spoke  a  good  deal  quicker  than  I  expected  to 
bear  him;  it  was  the  first  time  1  had  ever  been  before  him,  and  he  spoke 
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very  quickly  indeed,  and  his  mind  acted  rapidly  and  he   anticipated 
points  that  I  intended  to  make,  and  I  was  surpnsed  at  it. 

Q.     At  the  clearness  of  his  mind  ? 

A.    Yes;  his  mind  acted  very  rapidly. 

Q.    Was  his  face  unusually  flusned,  or  more  so  than  on  other  occar 
Bions  when  you  have  seen  him  since  ? 

A.    I  have  no  recollection  of  his  face  being  flushed;  it  seemed  per- 
fectly natural. 

Q.    Any  unusual  glare  in  his  eyes  ? 

A.    I  saw  none. 

Q.     It  has  been  stated  here  tlftit  the  attorneys  on  both  si-les  asked  for 
'  recesses  several  times  during  the  evening,  but  the  Judge  refused  them; 
I  desire  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  that  is  a  fact? 

.  A.  Well,  it  may  be  that  there  were  recesses  asked  for  by  the  attor- 
neys on  the  opposite  side;  I  was  endeavoring  to  shove  the  case  on,  and  I 
think,  perhaps,  there  mav  have  been  some  recesses  asked  for  by  the 
other  parties;  they  were  desirous,  of  course,  of  having  aelays  in  a  matter 
of  that  kind. 

Q.    But  vour  side  did  not  ask  for  any  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  but  it  may  be  that  there  were  some;  I  don't  remember 
of  any. 

Q.  If  I  understood  you  aright,  you  had  no  doubt  about  the  Judge's 
sobriety  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Not  a  particle, 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Mr.  Whiuey,  where  did  you  study  law  ? 

A.     In  this  city,  sir. 

Q.    Admitted  to  practice  here  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  are  you  pricticing  now? 

A.     I  am  not  practicing  now. 

Q.    Have  you  practiced  at  any  other  place  except  St.  Paul  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  in  Montana? 

Q.     How  long  since  you  came  from  Montana  ? 

A.  I  have  been  bacfe  here  since  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  September,  I 
think. 

Q.  Have  you  practiced  in  any  other  place  in  the  State  except  St. 
Paul.  I  mean  by  that,  have  you — ^you  have  been  in  other  places,  but 
have  you  had  an  office  in  any  other  place  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  you  say  you  weren't  an  attorney  of  record  in  this  case? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Who  did  you  represent  there  ? 

A.  The  circumstances  arose  in  this  way;  the  suit  was  brought  by 
Wey  mouth.ife  Forbes  and  I  went  from  here  representing  St.  Paul  creditors 
and  when  I  went  out  there,  I  was  asked  to  assist  in  this  case  by  attor- 
neys and  the  representative  or  agents  of  these  other  creditors. 

Q.  Weymouth  and  Forbes,--did  they  take  any  part  in  that  exam- 
ination ? 

A.  I  think  they  were  both  there;  I  know  that  Judge  Weymouth  was 
and  I  have  a  recollection  that  Mr.  Forbes  was. 
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Q.    You  commenced  the  proceedings  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection  of  it  sir. 

Q.     And  had  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  before  ? 

A.     I  never  had. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  proceedings  that  evening 
before  this  lecess  was  taken  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  definitely  as  to  the  time;  it  was  not  a  very  loag 
time,  not  an  extended  session. 

Q.     Who  raised  the  point  that  the  sheriffs  return  was  insufficient? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  Judge  Gove,  who  represented  some 
of  the  parties  who  were  brought  in  under  supplemental  orders. 

Q.  Were  you  managing  the  case  for  the  creditors,  or  was  this  firm  of 
Weymouth  &  Forbes  managing  the  case  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  they  looked  as  much  to  me  to  conduct  the  exam- 
ination as  anyone  else. 

Q.  Well,  the  motion  was  made  immediately  after  you  got  there  that 
afternoon  ? 

A.  Well,  my  recellection  serves  me  this  way:  Judge  Weymouth,  I 
think,  had  a  motion,  made  a  motion,  before  the  Judge  to  direct  the 
sheriff  to  sell  these  goods.  They  were  then  under  attachment,  and  of 
course  they  wanted  them  sold.  I  think  that  motion  was  denied,  and 
then  this  objection  was  made  and  an  adjournment  had. 

Q.  This  return  was  the  return  of  the  sheriff ;  the  sheriff  had  made  a 
return  upon  this  order  upon  Robinson  &  Maas,  in  the  supplementary 
proceedings  ? 

A.    Yes,  upon  Robinson  &  Maas,  and  other  parties. 

Q.  And  the  sheriff  had  executed  the  order  oy  delivering  a  copy  but 
had  failed  to  state  in  his  return  that  he  had  exhibited  the  <mginal  ? 

A.  That  he  had  exhibited  the  signature  of  the  Judge  or  the  original; 
yes  sir. 

Q.    Was  that  a  sheriff's  return,  or  was  it  an  affidavit  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  it  was  a  return;  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  enough  about  it  to  know  whether  it  was  an 
affidavit  or  a  sheriff's  certificate  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  character  of  it  but  I  know  that  objection 
was  taken. 

Q.     And  then  they  sent  for  the  sheriff  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  a  time  was  a  recess  taken  for;  what  time  in  the 
afternoon  did  you  take  that  recess  ? 

A.    I  think.it  was  somewhere  between  half  past  three  or  fowr  o'clock. 

Q.     What  did  you  do  during  the  recess  ? 

A.  I  think  I  went  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  the  clerk 
of  court  and  examining  some  attachment  papers  or  confessions  of  judg- 
ment; there  were  a  great  many  creditors  and  I  think  I  was  making  a 
record  of  what  there  was  there. 

A.     Any  thing  else  ? 

A.  Then  I  think  after  that,  although  I  have  not  given  it  any  thoit^t, 
I  went  up  to  the  Marshall  house  where  I  was  stopping  with  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, the  traveling  agent  of  the  Michigan  stove  company. 

Q.     Did  you  meet  Judge  Cox  during  that  recess  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Did  you  drink  with  Judge  Cox  that  day  ? 

A.    I  think  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night  that  we  did  drink  logetber. 
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Q.    After  eleven  o'clock  at  night;  you  did  nci  dfink  before  el0?en 

A.    I  am  not  sure;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    You  are  not  sure  but  that  you  did  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Mr.  Whaley,  didn't  you  drink  with  Judge  CcfX  before  rapper  tfaat 
night? 

A.     I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Wi\  yon  swear  positively  that  yon  were  not  and  that  you  did 
not  drink  several  times  with  him  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  w<mldB't  swear  that  X  did  not. 

Q.    Now,  after  supper  yoa  met  U^re?  ' 

A.    Yee, 

Q.  Were  there  any  signs  about  Judge  Cox  of  his  having  been  drinkr 
ing, — any  signs  whatever  ? 

A.  I  flaw  none;  I  doat  lemember  of  any;  it  is  poeeibk  I  saw  them 
but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Now,  in  whose  office  were  yon  when  you  went  down  there  ? 

A.    In  this  city  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    In  the  office  of  John  B.  &  W.  H.  Sanborn. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversstiet^  with  John  JB.  Sanborn  after  you 
came  back  about  that  affair? 

A.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  John  B.  Sanborn  within  two  days  after  you  came 
back  from  Marshall,  on  that  occasion,  in  this  city  tmt  Judge  Cent  was 
drunk? 

A.    I  do  not  remember  to  haye  done  so. 

Q.    Will  you  swear  positively  that  you  did  not  ? 

A.    I  will  not. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Whaley,  when  did  yon  leave  that  town? 

A.    Leave  Marshall  ? 

a    Yes. 

A.    It  was  a  little  while,  within  a  week,  before  CSiristHiae. 

Q.    This  wad  the  week  before  Christmas  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  this  was  in  the  first  week  in  November. 

Q.    Did  you  stay  there  all  the  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  stayed  there  for  over  six  weeks. 

Q-    Yon  were  them  en  thie  buAness  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Sid  yon  eee  Jnc^e  Cox  during  that  six  weeks,  after  that  day  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  at  the  general  term  of  the  district  court  there;  I  think 
it  was  cofumeneed  about  the  6tb,  or  6th,  of  December  that  year. 

Q.    You  stayed  until  after  that  ? 

A.    Oh,  yes. 

Q.    You  were  in  the  employ  of  the  creditors  all  the  time  ? 

A.  Yee,  lir;  I  was  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Sanborn;  they  were  the 
sttonieys  of  the  creditors. 

Q.    You  were  in  Messrs.  Sanborn's  office  all  the  time  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Whaley,  have  yon  ever  seen  Jndge  Cox  intoxieated  ? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say,  I  say,  that  I  saw  Jnc^  Cox  intoxicated  be- 
fore this  trial  comnsenced. 

Q.    Before  the  trial  or  the  supplemental  pnjceedinge  ? 
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A.    Before  the  impeachment  trial  ? 

Q.    You  wouldn't  say  that  you  ever  saw  him  intoxicated  or  dnink 
before  these  proceedings  commenced  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  before 
these  proceedings  commenced  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  when  the  influence  of  liquor  was  perceptible  to 
me. 

Q.  How  many  times  had  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  before  these  pro- 
ceedings commenced  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  at  these  supplementary  proceedings,  at  the  general 
term,  1878,  in  Marshall,  and  the  corresponding  term  in  1879,  and  I 
saw  him  sometime  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  in  Shakopee,  in 
1878. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  said  Mr.  Parkinson  was  there  representing  the  creditors  in 
that  cape;  was  there  anybody  else? 

A.    Mr.  Langworthy  was  there  and  a  Mr.  Gillett. 

Q.    Mr.  Langworthy  was  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

^         C.  H.  LANGWORTHY. 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  repondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Mr.  Langworthy,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     In  Minneapolis. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.    I  am  a  commercial  traveler. 

Q.    What  business  did  you  have  in  1878? 

A.    The  same  business. 

Q.    A  traveling  man;  whom  do  you  travel  for? 

A.    The  Empire  Stove  Works,  of  Milwaukee. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  in  the  month  of  November,  1878? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    I  have  known  the  Judge  since  1875  or  1876. 

Q.  You  said  you  saw  him  in  the  month  of  November,  1878;  how  did 
you  come  to  see  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  interested  in  a  suit  between  the  Clevelend  Co-opera- 
tive Stove  Co.  and  Brand  <fe  Co.  and  several  others,  the  Biddle  Hard- 
ware Co.  in  supplemental  proceedings  against  Robinson  &  Maas. 

Q.    Up  at  Marshall? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you  represented  some  of  the  creditors  ? 

A.  I  supposed  I  represented  when  I  went  into  it,  the  whole  concern; 
the  case  was  commenced  in  the  name  of  the  Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove 
Co. 

Q.    But  virtually  for  all  the  others  ? 

A.    Yes,  we  were  all  interested  in  it. 

Q.    Any  other  interest  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  much  was  the  matter  that  your  firm  represented  ? 

A.    My  firm  was  $1,625.00. 
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Q.    And  the  other  firms  that  you  represented  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.    Well,  the  Biddle  Hardware  Co.  was  some  $1,500:00. 

Q.     Ob,  I  mean  only  the  gross  amount  ? 

A.     Oh,  the  gross  amount  was  about  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  come  to  see  Judge  Cox  in  connection  with  this 
"business? 

A.     Well,  I  went  for  Judge  Cox. 

Q.    You  were  first  up  at  Marshall,  were  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes;  commenced  proceedings  there  and  I  went  down  for  him,  and 
to  set  him  to  come  up.     I  went  down  to  get  an  order. 

Q.    To  get  an  order  from  him,  and  to  get  him  to  come  up  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  up  there  at  Marshall  soon  after  he  arrived  ? 

A.     I  was  with  him  all  the  time,  nearly. 

Q.    You  were  with  him  all  the  time,  nearly  ? 

A.    Yes. - 

Q.    Stop  at  the  same  hotel  ? 

A.    Yes;  and  was  frequently  in  his  room. 

Q.-  Now,  what  was  first  done  there  in  the  afternoon;  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  afternoon  particularly,  its  being  more  than  one, 
the  day  when  the  sheriff  was  required  to  amend  his  return  ? 

A.  Well,  we  went  over  to  Toad's  office,  and  a  session  was  held,  and 
there  was  some  difficulty  about  the  papers,  some  objection  made,  and 
the  Judge  said  the  papers  were  incorrect  in  some  way,  I  forget  exactly 
now;  I  know  we  had  to  send  for  the  sheriff  to  Tracy  in  order  to  get  him 
to  amend  the  paper;  he  did  so;  then  we  adjourned. 

Q.    For  what  purpose  ? 

A.    To  wait  until  the  sheriff  returned. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  adjourn  to  ? 

A.     We  adjourned  until  six  or  half  past  six. 

Q.    After  supper? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  came  back  at  the  recess  hour,  do  you  remember 
who  came  down  there  first,  the  Judge  or  you  ? 

A.     I  think  the  Judge  and  I  came  together. 

Q.    The  Judge  and  you  walked  down  together  ? 

A.    Yes;  that  is  mv  recollection  of  it. 

Q.    To  Todd's  office? 

A.-   Yes. 

Q,    Was  the  office  open  when  you  got  down  there? 

A.    No,  sir,  it  waa  not. 

Q,    Whom  did  you  find  down  there? 

A.    The  sheriff  was  trying  to  get  in  but  could  not. 

Q,    The  deputy  sheriff  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  had  to  send  for  the  key  or  go  himself,  I  don't  remember 
which, 

Q,    Was  Mr.  Maas  around  there  ? 

A.  Mr.  Maas  was  there ;  I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  afterwards ;  it 
was  dark  at  the  time,  about  the  time  that  the  door  opened,  or  at  the 
time;  in  fact,  I  think  he  was  on  the  bridge  with  us. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  on  the  bridge  with  you  before  you  reached 
the  office. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    The  bridge  is  right  near  the  office  door,  is  it? 

A»    xe9«  ^^        I 
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Q.  I  will  «ik  von  to  «Uto  wh«Uber  or  not|  «k  tlaos  time,  when  ttie 
Judge  came  down  there  with  you  to  the  offiee,  and  you  amw  Ifae  Ja4s6 
there,  be  said  to  the  deputy  sherifi^  '^  God  dfuun  jon^  wlty  doa't  jou 
open  thai  door,"  or  wo^  to  thai  e£Eeet? 

A.    No,  «ir;  I  never  heaid  him  make  anjr  auch  remark. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  he  said  to  the  deputy  ahfni#', 
"open  that  door,  or  I  will  smash  it  in?" 

A.    I  didn't  hear  him  say  it,  or  onythiiu^  of  the  kind. 

Q.    WeUL,  how  £ar  were  you  away  from  aim  ? 

A.    I  wa»  close  to  him. 

Q.  As  eloie  as  you  two  are  there, — ^the  i«eporter  and  you,  (about 
3  feet?] 

A.    Yea. 

Q.  In  going  over  the  bridge,  or  anywhere  down  tbei^  did  the  Judge 
embrace  anybody  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  door  was  opened  whai  waa  done»  Mr.  Laqg- 
worthy  ? 

A.    Why,  we  went  in,  aod  the  Judge  opeoad  ooart  and  oommeooad 


Q.    Did  the  sheriff  oome  there  aod  fix  the  papers  ? 

A.    Yes;  the  papers  were  all  right  then. 

Q.    And  what  did  you  do  after  the  papers  were  fixed  ap  ? 

A.  Went  on  with  the  case,  examinuig  eome  wiioesses,  and  the  attor* 
neya  were  arguing  and  fighting  one  another,  aa  uaual  in  a  eaae  of  iha^ 
kind;  nothing  occurred  particularly  more  than  at  aiiy  other  time. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  Judge  did  not  fet  aioog  with  the  bnai- 
ness  that  night, — that  very  little  bnainwB  waa  done  ? 

A.  Business  was  all  done  that  waa  attempted,  exoepi  the  argnmeots 
between  the  attorneys;  that  waa  the  only  mternaption  of  the  ousiueas. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was  a  Act  thai  the  atlor- 
neys  on  both  sides,  at  several  times,  or  sometimes  there  asked  far  receas* 
es,  and  the  court  refused  them  there  that  eveoios. 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  any  reoesaes  being  anbed  for. 

Q.     How  late  did  you  work  that  night? 

A.    A  little  after  9  o'clock;  about  a  quarter  paai  nine. 

Q.    Now,  how  long  were  you  in  there  in  the  afternoon,  about  T 

A.  About  half  an  hour, — ^perhaps  I  might  have  been  in  there  longpr, 
talking. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  8taie,'Mr.  Langwortfay,  what  the  oooditian 
of  the  Judge  was,  either  during  the  afternoon,  or  during  that  evening 
session  that  you  have  had  reference  to  now,  as  to  fnobrietj  or  inebrial^. 

A.    Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  aober. 

Q.     On  both  occasions  ? 

A.    All  that  day. 

Q.     Did  you  walk  up  with  him  to  the  hotel  afterward  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Chaa.  Andrews,  an  attorney  there,  withm  daifc  &fie, 
dark  complexioned  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  in  Judge  Cox's  room  in  the  hotel  that  eipeniiiff  ? 

A.     I  did.  ^ 

Q.    What  business  did  he  have  there,  if  any  ? 

A.  He  had  some  caee,  wherein  he  \md  nado  a Uuader  itt  Ua  papan, 
and  he  wanted  to  correct  them. 
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Q.  He  had  some  papers,  wherein  he  had  made  a  Uunder,  and  lie 
"went  with  some  papers  to  the  Judge? 

A.    Yes;  he  wanted  to  amend  his  papers. 

Q.  This  supplemental  proceeding  was  finally  determined  by  the 
Judge  ? 

A.    Yes;  he  wanted  to  amend  his  papers. 

Q.  This  Bupplemental  proceeding  was  finally  determined  by  the 
Judge  ? 

A.    There  was  a  receiver  appointed. 

Q.    In  the  final  proceedings  your  firm  were  beaten,  were  they  not? 

A.    The  case  is  not  fully  decided  yet. 

Q.    Well,  they  were  beaten  by  him  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  the  Cleveland  Co-operative  had  the  whole  thing  in  their 
bands;  I  was  not  on  record,  or  my  attorneys  were  not  on  reoord,  and 
they  withdrew  from  the  case  and  left  me  where  I  could  not  do  anything. 

Q.     And  the  case  has  been  appealed  since  ? 

A.  Well,  A  poKtion  of  it;  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  it  is  myself; 
Judge  Sanborn  has  the  case  now;  it  is  rather  a  mixed  up  afiair. 

CBOSa-SXAKINAXIOK 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  For  what  concern  were  you  traveling  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Brand  &  Co.,  of  Milwaukee;  the  Empire  Stove  works. 

Q.  Are  you  now  traveling  for  them  ? 

A.  I  am  traveling  for  them  now,  and  we  are  going  to  open  a  branch 
concern  here. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  for  this  order;  where  did  you  go  from  ? 

A.  From  Marshall. 

Q.  To  what  place  ? 

A.  To  St.  Peter. 

Q.  And  then  got  an  order,  and  came  back  to  Marshall  and  bad  it 
served? 

A.  YcB. 

Q.  What  officer  served  it  ? 

A.  The  sheriff",  I  believe. 

Q.  What  is  bis  name? 

A.  Hunter. 

Q.  What  is  the  deputy  sheriff's  name? 

A.  Hunter. 

Q.  A  brother? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  is  sheriff,  and  which  is  deputy  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  given  name  of  the  sheriff"? 

A.  Now,  the  given  name — I  think  it  is  John  Hunter. 

Q.  John  Hunter? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Which  was  it  you  met  that  night;  the  sheriff,  or  the  deputy 
sheriff? 

A.  I  think  the  deputy  first,  and  the  sheriff  came  afterward. 

Q.  But  the  deputy  was  there  when  you  were  there,  trying  to  get  in? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  When  th^  xeoeoB  was  taken,  Mr.  Langworthy,  where  did  you  go? 
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A.  In  the  afternoon? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  went  to  the  hotel. 

Q.  With  Judge  Cox? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  his  room  ? 

A,  I  am  not  positive  whether  he  was  in  his  room  that  afternoon  or 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  was? 

A.  Yes. 

q!  Where? 

A,  In  the  office  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  Drinking? 

A.  In  the  billiard  saloon? 

Q.  Drinking? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  met  in  any  other  saloon  with  Judge  Cox«  that  even- 
ing? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  weren't  drinking  with  him? 

A.  I  was  in  the  billiard  saloon,  after  supper,  and   I  did  take  a  drink 
with  him. 

Q.  Any  one  else  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Whaley? 

A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  take  more  than  one  drink  / 

A.  Before  supper? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  that;  just  before  supper,  or  soon  after  that  you 
came  up  from  the  office. 

A.  I  should  thinjc  we  had  our  drink  about  half  past  five  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Judge  Cox  was  the  balance  of  the  evening? 

A.  He  was  in  the  office. 

Q.  You  staid  there  all  the  time? 

A.  In  the  hotel;  we  staid  in  there  or  walked  around  outside. 

Q.  And  you  were  with  him? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  was  away  from  me  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  drink  anything  or  see  him  drink  except  that  qiM 
time  ? 

Q.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  take  another  drink;  I  asked  him  to  take  another 

drink  but  he  wouldn't  do  it. 

Q.  Were  you  playing  billiards  ? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  he? 

Q.  I  think  he  played  one  game  of  billiards. 

A.  With  whom? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  It  was  there,  at  the  hotel? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  supper  did  you  drink  anything? 

A.  We  drank  nothing  after  supper,  until  just  before  we  retired. 

Q«  Where  was  that  drink  taken? 
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A.  At  the  same  place. 

Q.  As  I  understand  'you  don't  know  that  Judge  Cox  drank  any- 
thing at  all,  except  this  one  drink  ? 

A.  That  is  all  I  saw  him  drink. 

Q.  Until  bed  time? 

A.  That  was  all  I  [saw  him  drink,  sir;  we  had  a  smoke. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  didn't  see  the  deputy  sheriff,  or  didn't  hear 
Judge  Cox  talk  to  the  deputy  sheriff  at  that  time? 

A.  He  didn't  talk  with  him  while  I  was  down  there  in  that  way. 

Q.  Were  you  there  with  him  all  the  time  ? 

A.  I  think  I  was. 

Q.  From  the  time  he  left  the  hotel  until  you  got  back  to  the  build- 
ing? 

A.  It  was  a  short  distance  only,  a  three  minutes  walk. 

Q.  You  were  with  him  all  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  positive  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  said  to  him 
by  a  sheriff? 

A.  I  never  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  until  I  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Mr.  Langworthy,  how  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  do  you 
say? 

A.  How  long  have  I  known  Judge  Cox  as  Judge  ? 

Q.  No,  sir. 

A.  Or,  how  long  have  I  known  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  which  do  you 
mean? 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  That  gentleman  there?    [Pointing  to  respondent.] 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  have  known  him  since  1875  or  1876. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  get  acquainted  with  him? 

A.  I  got  acquainted  with  him  first  in  Austin. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  intoxication  aad  drunken- 
ness? 

A.  I  make  a  distinction  in  the  degree  of  intoxication. 

Q.  Certainly  in  the  degree  of  intoxication,  but  is  there  any  differ- 
ence, in  your  opinion,  between  a  man  being  drunk  and  being  intoxicated? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all? 

A.  No,  sir;  only  the  degree. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  reference  to  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A,  I  think  when  a  man  takes  one  <mnk  of  liquor  he  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  it. 

Q.  No  matter  whether  he  shows  it  or  not? 

A.  It  is  immaterial. 

J.  £.   MAAS,  - 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  vou  live  ? 

A.    Marshall,  Lyon  county,  Minnesota. 
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Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  attending  a  haidwave  stoie. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  RobuiMm  ft 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  the  year  1878? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Weie  you  one  of  the  defendanti  in  the  o»6  tluit  has  been  lata- 
tioned  here  in  the  supplemental  proceeding?  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  have  yon  known  him  ? 

A.  Since  the  fall  of  1878. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Judge  Ck)x  np  at  ICazriudl  then  apon  the  sap^ 
mental  proceedings,  on  November  7th,  1878? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  saw  him  flnt  on  that  day  ? 

A  I  saw  him  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  What  time  about? 

A.  I  ebonld  think  about  between  2  and  8  o'clodc 

Q.  The  same  day  that  he  came  up? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  Todd's  office. 

Q.  Bill  Todd's  office. 

A.  Bill  Todd's  office. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  wai  theie  aay  Mwon  of  time  pveeeediagi 
there? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  long  or  short? 

A.  It  was  short. 

Q.  What  waa  there  done  at  that  tmie? 

A.  They  opened  court,  and  they  wanted — some  of  them  wanle*— 

some  papers  changed^  and  the;  sent  UfC  tiie  sfaefiff  to  eome  up  tern 
Tiacy  to  amend  them. 

Q.  DkL  yon  adjonm  after  that  had  been  detecmsMdoQ  7 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  Until  what  time  ? 

A.  Until  after  supper,  at  six  or  half-paet  »x. 

Q.  After  vupper,  did  yon  see  the  Judge  tbe&? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  On  the  bridge. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  with  him  ? 

A.  Mr.  I^ang worthy. 

Q.  Was  the  deputy  sheriff  tbete  or  afterwards  during  that  evening 
any  time  before  you  got  into  the  room  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  you  first  came  in  ? 

A.  He  was  there,  a  little  ways  from  thete^  te  open  the  deorefftM 
office. 

Q.  When  you  came  there  ?    A.    Yet 
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Q.    Who  came  there  first,  70a  or  ihB  Judge,  or  Mr.  Langworthy  ? 

Q.     The  Judge  and  Mr.  Lkngworthy  were  there  when  I  came  there. 

Q.  The  deputy  sheriff  was  some  distance  t^my  trjriog  to  open  tiie 
door? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  a  cold  night  or  otherwise  ? 

A.    It  wae  a  dieagreeable  daric  night. 

Q.    Was  it  dark  tiiat  evening  ? 

A.     It  was  quite  dark. 

Q.    Could  you  see  a  man's  face  any  distance  7 

A.    Yo«  «oiildQ*t  flee  it  four  feet  <^. 

Q.    Couldnt  see  it  four  feet  off? 

A.    Not  distinctly. 

Q.    So  as  to  recognize  features,  I  mean  f 

A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time  when  you  came  down  there  and  the  Judge  and 
Liangworthy  were  there  and  the  deputy  sheriff,  etate  whether  you  ever 
heard  any  language  upon  the  part  of  the  Judge  like  this  ^^God  dawn 
yom,  why  6osrt  yo«  open  the  door  f " 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    What  did  the  deputy  eheriff  do  after  voii  eame  there  ? 

A.  I  think  when  he  eooida't  open  the  door  he  went  to  Mr.  Todd's 
house  mud  got  the  key. 

Q.    In  the  meantime  you  stood  th^e  and  waited? 

A.  Yes,  it  may  be  poeeible  that  some  more  oanie  n  few  minutee  after- 
wards; I  wonld  not  be  oertain  as  to  that. 

Q.  Kow,  when  the  office  was  opened  yo«L  went  in  and  proceeded  with 
the  business,  did  you? 

A.    Yas,«ir« 

Q.    The  sheriff  filed  papers? 

A.    Y«8. 

Q.    Aiber  ihat  hftd  been  done,  what  did  yon  then  dot 

A.  They  went  on  with  the  business;  the  laWy^s  hade<miearg!aments 
there  aod  m&n  Mr.  Sobinson  wee  examined  as  a  witness. 

Q.  Mr.  Robinson  was  examined;  whai  time  did  you  ad}oum  m  tfae 
evening? 

A.    fiowie  ty»e  after  9  o'aloek. 

Or  Did  business  go  right  etoaight  ailoDg,  with  the  exeeption  0t  Ihe 
argument  of  the  lawyers  ? 

A.    Ybb. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  wlietber  the  Ju€l||e  was  intoxi^sated  that 
evening  session,  or  any  portion  of  it, 

A    1  Aon%  ihisiL  he  was. 

Q.    Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? 

A.    I  have  not. 

Q.     You  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  4iot  iatoKieated  at  that  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

«Q.  I  mB  aek  yon  to  sMe  whether  or  not  you  «aw  any  diffeiwnce  in 
his  appearance,  action,  demeanor,  conduct,  or  language  that  evemt^ 
from  what  it  mtm  in  the  afternoon  when  you  fimt  «net  t£eire  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  there  was. 

227 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    You  first  met  Judge  Cox  in  the  fall  of  1878  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Where? 

A.  The  first  time  I  ever  met  him  waa  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Todd, 
that  afternoon. 

Q.    You  never  had  seen  him  before  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Had  you  ever  seen  him  since,  until  you  came  to  this  trial? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.     How  many  times  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  state  as  to  that. 

Q.     A  number  of  times. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  diflFerence  between  intoxication  and  drunken- 
ness.    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Won't  you  tell  us  what  the  difierehce  is  ? 

A.    I  think  a  man  is  drunk  when  he  is  incapable  of  doing  businesB. 

Qfc    You  think  him  drunk  when  he  is  incapable  of  doing  businesB? 

A.    Y^s;  through  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    How  far  incapable,  slightly  or  wnoUy  incapable? 

A.     Even  partially  incapable  of  doing  business. 

Q.  Well,  now,  won't  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  a  man  is  drunk,  in 
your  opinion,  when  he  is  intoxicated  ? 

A.*  If  a  man  has  drank  a  few  glasses  of  liquor  he  may  be  intoxicated 
and  still  be  all  straight  and  do  his  business  up  right. 

Q.  Now,  if  he  has  drank  a  few  glasses  of  liquor  he  may  be  intoxicat- 
ed; would  you  have  it  show  on  him  in  order  to  make  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.    To  make  him  what  ? 

Q.  To  make  him  intoxicated;  must  it  show  upon  him  in  order  for 
him  to  he  intoxicated,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.     Well,  it  might  show  it  sometimes,  and  it  might  not.  j 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  if  he  drank  a  few  glasses,  no  matter 
whether  it  snowed  it  or  not,  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.     That  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  And  when  he  gets  further  along  so  that  he  is  incapable  of  ddng 
business  he  is  drunk  ?    A.     In  my  opinion. 

Q.     You  say  he  might  be  ?    A.    In  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  or  drank, 
which  was  it  ? 

A.     I  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.'.   Have  you  ever  seen  him  drink  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  show  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

A.     I  knew  that  he  had  drank  because  I  drank  with  him. 

Q.    When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  object  to  that. 

Q.     WeU,  was  it  on  this  occasion  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  it  was  not. 
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Q.     Did  vou  see  him  drink  on  this  occasion  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    Were  you  in  a  saloon  with  him  ? 

A.    I  was  not. 

Q.  As  I  understand  there  was  a  recess  there  from  about  four  o'clock 
until  after  supper? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  time  after  supper  ? 

A.    Six  or  half  past  six. 

Q.    What  time  of  the  year  was  this  ?      . 

A.     It  was  in  November. 

Q.    And  it  was  so  dark  that  you  couldn't  tell  a  man  four  feet  oflf ? 

A.  You  couldn't  distinguish  his  features;  you  couldn't  know,  you 
might  say,  whether  he  was  white  or  black. 

Q.    Then  you  wouldn't  know  the  man  unless  he  spoke? 

A.    You  might  recognize  the  man. 

Q.  How  would  you  recognize  him  unless  you  could  see  the  face  or 
unless  he  spoke? 

A.    Why,  you  could  see  the  face. 

Q.    You  could  see  the  face  ? 

A.  That  is,  you  could  see  the  features, — the  general — I  don't  know 
how  to  express  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  general  outline  of  the  man;  how  do  you  know 
that  it  was  Judge  Cox,  if  you  would  simply  see  his  general  outline  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  heard  him  talk;  Mr.  Langworthy  and  he    talked  together. 

Q.    And  you  recognized  them  from  their  conversation  did  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  m  one  sense. 
'  Q.     Could  you  see  their  faces  ? 

A.  I  was  close  enough  to  them,  and  when  they  came  up  I  saw  who 
it  was. 

Q.  Now,  you  testify  that  at  this  time  when  you  saw  them  in  Novem- 
ber, at  six  o'clock,  it  was  so  dark  that  you  couldn't  see  a  man's  face  four 
feet  oflf? 

A.    I  didn't  say  so,     .. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  you  couldn't  recognize  his  features  ? 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  say  that;  that  you  couldn't  distinguish  his 
features;  you  could  recognize  them,  but  you  couldn't  distinguish  them; 
what  I  mean  by  that  is,  that  you  couldn't  tell  whether  there  was  any- 
thing unusual  in  his  features  at  the  time;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.    You  couldn't  tell  whether  his  face  was  flushed  or  not;  you  could 
see  his  face,  but  it  was  so  dark  you  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  flushed 
or  not;  that  is  what  you  mean? 
.A.    Yes. 

Q.  Oh,  I  misunderstood, — ^how  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  hear- 
ing that  afternoon  ? 

At    Until  shortly  after  9  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  And  were  yqu  positive  that  Judge  Cox  showed  no  signs  of  hav- 
ing dronk  anything  ? 

A,     I  didn't  say  so, 

Q.    Well,  is  that  a  fact? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  he  drank  or  not,  because  the  first  time  I 
paw  him  was  that  evening. 

Q»    Well,  did  he  show  any  signs  of  having  drank  any  ? 

At    I  don't  know,  because  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
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Q.    Didn't  pay  any  attontion  to  it  ? 

A.     I  didn't  think  anything  about  it. 

Q.    Well,  he  was  pretty  quick  and  actiTe  in  hui  mttiiikft,  HW  he  sot  ? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    And  inclined  to  rush  thingi? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    What  business  did  you  say  you  were  in  ? 

A.  I  am  working  in  Mr.  William's,  in  Um  hut^vntt  sioM^  in  liar- 
shall. 

Senator  Powers.    Are  you  a  natiTe  of  thw  ooantvy  ? 

A.    I  am  not. 

Q.    What  country  ? 

A.    I  am  (German. 

Q.    Not  very  familiar  with  our  language? 

A.    I  am,  I  think. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  The  manager  asked  whether  there  wae  any  skpM  of  the  Jndge 
having  been  drinking  at  that  time;  you  said  you  didn't  ftee  aar ;  I  wul 
ask  you  to  state  now,  whether  you  noticed  any  ft^gne  there  at  tile  time 
of  his  having  been  drinking  ? 

A.    Well,  I  did  not. 

Q.    Well,  why  didn't  you  at  that  time? 

A.    Because  I  didn't  think  anything  abo«it  it 

CBAKLBM   ANDREWS 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  testified. 

The  President  pro  iem.    Is  thi*  under  the  same  article  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  is  specification  one  of  article  seventeen. 

Q.  Mr.  Andrews  do  you  remember  of  an  occasion  oi  a  sopptemental 
proceeding  in  the  case  that  has  just  be«i  mentioned  beie — I  oaanol  le* 
member  the  title  of  it — ^in   November  1878? 

A.     In  regard  to  the  Robinson  &  Maas  matter? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Do  yott  remember  of  seeing  the  Jndge  any  time  during  tkoee 
proceedings  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  remember  of  seeing  him,  of  having  seen  him  during  that 
evening. 

Q.    Durii»  that  firat  day  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    When  did  you  see  him  first? 

A.  I  saw  him  first  very  soon  after^-well,  it  was  diieetly  after  dark, 
after  I  left  my  residence  and  went  to  my  office. 

Q.    After  supper  ? 

A.  Yes,  after  sapper,  then  I  saw  him  again  perhafie  e»  tete  M  11 
o'clock. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  him  the  first  time? 

A.    At  Mr.  Todd's  office. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  tberof 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  in  there  in  the  evenis^? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Did  you  stay  there? 

A.    I  stayed  there  a  short  time. 

Q.    Ham,  where  did  you  see  him  next  thai  evening  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  next  at  the  Merchant's  hotel. 

Q.    At  what  time,  do  you  say,  about? 

A.    I  think  perhaps  it  was  as  late  asTll  o'clock. 

Q.    Where  aid  you  see  him,  at  the  Merchant's  hotel  that  night? 

A.    I  saw  qim  in  his  room. 

Q.    Did  you  see  anybody  else  in  his  room  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  recollect  of  Mr.  Langwortby  beins  in  his  room. 

Q.     Did  vou  have  any  business  with  the  Judge  that  night? 

A.    I  did. 

Q,    What  was  it? 

A.  It  was  to  obtain  an  order  to  show  cause,  that  was  my  busineM  at 
Mr.  Todd's  office. 

Q.  You  came  down  there  to  see  him,  and  found  him  occupied  and 
then  called  at  the  hotel  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  Mr.  Todd's  office  to  get  the  order  and  saw  the 
Judge  waa  engaged  and  then  I  called  at  his  room  in  the  evening  at 
about  11  o'clock. 

Q.  You  desired  to  lay  before  him  papers  to  obtain  an  order  to  show 
cause? 

A-    Yes. 

Q.    Did  the  Judge  look  over  your  papers  ? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.     Did  he  give  you  your  order? 

A.    He  did  not. 

Q.    Why  not? 

A.    He  told  me  my  papers  were  manifestly  incorrect 

Q.    He  refused  to  give  you  the  order? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  go  back  and  examine  into  the  matter? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  he  teD  you  wherein  they  were  incorrect? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.    Did  you  go  back  to  the  office  and  examine  into  the  matter  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    You  found  they  were  incorrect? 

A.    I  satisfied  myself  that  they  were  incorrect,  decidedly  so. 

Q.  I  Will  ask  you  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobrie- 
ty,— of  course  you  can't  judge  much  about  it  at  Todd's  office,  but  at 
this  time  when  you  met  him  at  his  room  at  eleven  o'clock? 

A.  It  didn't  occur  to  me  that  the  Judge  was  drunk  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  and  if  he  had  been,  I  should  certainly  have  noticed  it. 

Q.  It  didn't  occur  to  you  that  he  was  drunk  or  under  the  influ^ce 
of  liquor? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  was  his  mind  acting? 

A.  He  seemed  to  be  rational  and  exercised  as  good  judgment  as  at 
any  other  time  when  I  have  met  him. 

Q.  Was  there  any  diflFerence  in  his  appearance  or  conduct,  or  actions, 
or  language  at  that  time  than  when  you  knew  him  to  be  perfectly  sober 
and  bad  been  with  him  yourself? 
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A.    I  think  not;  it  didn't  occur  to  me  at  that  time  that  there 
anything  wrong  with  the  Judge;  I  was  not  examining  it. 

Q.     You  had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  the  Judge? 
A.    No,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    What  time  of  night  do  you  say  this  was  ? 

A.    The  second  time  that  I  mentioned  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    Well,  it  was  perhaps,  from  ten  to  eleven. 

Q.    And  Langworthy  was  in  his  room  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  they  have  anything  to  drink  there  that  you  know  of? 

A.  Not  that  I  saw;  Mr.  Langworthy  was  sitting  on  a  lounge  at  the 
left  of  the  door  as  you  went  in;  the  Judge  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his 
bed;  there  was  a  small  stand  on  the  side  of  the  room  at  the  head  of  the 
Judge's  bed,  and  a  chair  somewhere  in  the  room;  I  know  I  took  a  chair 
and  went  up  to  the  side  of  the  Judge's  bed,  he  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  gave  him  my  papers  and  told  him  what  I  wanted,  and  he  examined 
them. 

Q.    Did  you  go  back  again  that  night? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  do  you  fix  the  time  ? 

A,    As  to  the  time  of  night  ? 

Q.    Yes? 

A.  Well,  I  fix  the  time  only  in  this  way,  that  I  usually  remain  in 
my  office  as  late  as  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  sometimes  much  later,  and  I 
think  that  evening,  the  Judge  held  court  perhaps  as  late  as  9  o'clock, 
and  I  will  add  right  here  that  in  regard  to  its  being  between  10  and  11 
o'clock,  is  only  a  mere  matter  of  supposition;  I  think  it  was  as  late  as 
ten,  and  perhaps  as  late  as  11  o'clock,  but  that  is  only  guess  work;  I 
won't  swear  positively  as  to  that;  it  might  have  been  as  early  as  nine. 

Q.     How  do  you  fix  the  date  of  this  affair  ? 

A.    I  don't  fix  the  date. 

Q.    You  don't  fix  the  date  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  only  by  the  circumstance  of  the  case  they  had  under  con- 
sideration. 

Q"  You  know  that  it  was  by  the  circumstance  that  they  had  that 
Robinson  and  Maas  matter  under  consideration  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  know  that  it  continued  three  days;  I  know  that. 

Q.    Did  it  continue  three  days  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  it  did. 

Q.    And  the  trial  day  ? 

A.  And  I  think  I  was  in  Farrington  Hall  the  third  day,  and  heard 
them  make  their  arguments  in  the  case. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  case  was  about,  or  give  us  the  names  of 
the  parties;  was  it  the  Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Company  vs.  Robin- 
son and  Maas  ? 

A.  Robinson  and  Maas  were  the  defendants,  and  I  am  of  thfi  im^ 
.pression  that  that  is  the  name  of  the  plaintiff. 

Q.    It  was  a  caee  of  supplementary  proceedings? 

A.    Yes. 
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Q.  And  they  had  the  hearing  that  you  refer  to,  and  they  tried  it  the 
next  c[ay>  and  the  third  day  they  adjourned  to  a  hall,  and  there  they 
had  Bome  argument  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  they  took  some  evidence  the  second  day  at  Mr. 
Robinson's  residence. 

Q.    What  makes  you  think  that  ? 

A.  From  some  remarks  that  my  partner,  Mr.  Jewett,  made  at  that 
time;  I  was  then  a  partner  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Jewett. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  at  Marshall  the  next  day  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    And  saw  him  the  third  day  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  am  very  sure  I  saw  him  on  the  third  day  in  the  hall. 

Q.  Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Andrews,  that  this  was  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  that  you  got  the  order  ? 

A.  I  am  very  certain,  I  know  it  from  this  fact;  I  went  to  the  hotel 
when  Judge  Cox  came  to  town.  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
him  to  sign  my  orderj  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  busy,  washing  himselt, 
and  getting  ready  for  his  dinner,  as  J.  understood  it,  and  I  deferred  talk- 
JTig  to  the  Judge  until  a  later  occasion;  then  I  went  over  to  Mr.  Todd's 
omce  in  the  evening.  I  found  him  very  busy,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Jewett  we  remained  in  our  ofiice,  and  I  went  into  the  Judge's  room- 
again  after  court  adjourned. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Andrews  was  that  order  dated  that  you  got  there,  that 
order  to  show  cause  ? 

A.    Was  it  dated? 

Q.    Yes?    A.    Not  that  day. 

Q.    Was  it  dated  the  next  day  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  dated  before  he  left  the  village. 

Q.    When  did  you  get  the  order,  the  next  day  or  the  day  atter  ? 

A.    I  think  I  got  the  order  the  next  day. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  about  that  ? 

A"    I  am  not,  no,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  where  did  you  get  that  order;  where  did  he  sign  it  ? 

A.    I  think  he  signed  it  in  our  office. 

Q.    Now,  can  you  give  us  the  title  of  the  case  ? 

A.  I  cannot,  and  1  expected  that  question  would  be  asked  in  cross*: 
examination  and  I  have  been  trying  to  call  to  recollection  the  name  of 
my  client  and  I  can  not  do  it. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  other  party  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  us  what  it  was  about  ?        '  • 

A.  It  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  might  not  be 
dissolved  and  set  aside,  a  writ  of  attachment  on  the  property  of  Dave 
Stafford  of  Tracy. 

Q.  You  set  up  in  your  affidavit  to  dissolve  that  it  was  the  property 
of  Stafford  of  Tracy, — so  that  that  affidavit  might  be  identified;  I  want 
to  identify  that  affidavit  if  I  can  in  any  way  ? 

A.  I  set  up  that  the  property  had  previously  been  sold  to  some 
one  else,  belonged  to  some  one  else. 

Q.    Well,  to  whom  did  it  belong  ? 

.A.     Some  of  his  creditors  and  I  won't  attempt  now 

Q.    Some  of  Stafford's  creditors  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  Stafford  a  client  of  yours  ? 

A.    No,  sir.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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Q.    W« he  Oie  other  party? 

A.    He  was  the  defendiknt  whose  propertj  bad  been  attached  bf^h 
think,  a  Chicago  firm. 

Q.    You  were  the  attorney  for  the  plainiiff,  were  you? 

A.  I  was  acting  under  and  pursuant  to  the  orders  of 
born,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  had  it  beean  a^cfaeoM  of  my  own,  I 
woald  reooUect  more  distinctly  all  the  xaizuiti«  in  n^s^xA  to  Ifae 
matter. 

Q.    Where  are  the  papers  filed  ? 

A.  I  presume  likely  they  are  court  records  of  Lyon  ooaa^,  if  we 
ever  consummated  anything  that  was  oompeleat  to  beeoneaeoQii 
record. 

Q.  And  in  this  affidavit  that  you  presented  there  aaaonc  ^^  P<V»b 
you  say  that  Staflford's  name  appeared? 

A.    Yes. 

Or    And  that  is  all  3rou  can  remember  aboot  it? 

A-    Yes. 

Q.    And  that  is  all  you  can  remember  about? 

A.  Those  are  the  names  that  I  recollect ;  I  reeoUeet  a  gmt  4aal 
about  the  proceedings. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  pioperty  that  yon  atlemptad  Id  ff€ 
released  ? 

A.    Hardware. 

Q.     Was  it  any  property  of  this  Robinson  and  Maas? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     It  was  a  different  affair  ? 

A.     Most  certainly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  as  we  an  to  harre  a  ni^it  senoDiBd 
the  labor  iaiposed  npon  counsri  is  scnnewhat  severe  I  miild adc,  asan 
indulgence  for  a  recess,  for  ten  minutes. 

The  Pretident  pro  tern.    Certainly. 

AFTEB  B9CBSS. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  will  now  call,  as  the  remasmng  wiinaai,  vffXi 
artida  fifteen  Jaaies  Moigaiu 

JAMES  MORGAN, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Bacamined  by  Mr.  Abctanber. 

Q.  Mr.  Morgan,  where  do  you  raside? 

A.  In  the  town  of  Custei*,  Lincoln  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Farming. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  Si  JuIieD  Ook? 

iL  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  have  you  known  him? 

A.  I  have  known  him  since  1862,  August,  18B2. 

Q.  Since  August,  1862? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  New  Ulm  massacre  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  the  respondent  at  the  general  term  of  court  held  in 
and  for  Lyon  county  in  the  month  of  June,  1881  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  days  of  the  term  was  it? 

A.    The  first  day  and  the  second  day. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  in  court? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Were  you  present  in  court  when  he  charged  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  any  time  in  court  during  the  second  day;  and 
if  so,  what  portion  ? 

A.     I  was  there  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.    The  forenoon  of  that  day  ? 

A.  The  forenoon  of  the  next  day  I  left  and  took  the  train  and  went 
home. 

Q.  In  what  position  did  you  sit  towards  the  respondent;  give  us  your 
facilities  for  observing  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  right  in  front  of  him,  probably  half  way  across  this 
room. 

Q»    Half  way  across  this  room  in  front  of  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  he  sitting  upon  the  stage  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  vou  down  on  the  floor  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  have  known  the  respondent  somewhat  intimately  during  the 
years  that  you  have  known  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live  before  you  moved  up  to  the  town  of  Custer? 

A.  I  was  living  in  Blue  Earth  county,  eight  miles  east  of  New  Ulm, 
at  that  time. 

Q.    Eight  miles  east  of  New  Ulm,  in  Blue  Earth  county  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox 
as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  at  that  time,  on  the  first  day  of  the  term 
when  you  were  in  court  ? 

A.     I  considered  him  all  right. 

Q.     I  mean  as  to  sobriety;  was  he  sober  or  otherwise  ? 

A.    Well,  I  never  saw  him  otherwise  than  sober. 

Q.    You  never  saw  him  that  day  otherwise  than  sober  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  that  I  could  see  anything  wrong. 

Q.    You  could  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  at  all  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  nothing.  / 

Q.  Had  you  any  doubt  about  his  sobriety  at  that  tim^;  about 
his  being  sober  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    And  the  second  day,  what  was  his  condition  as  to  being  sober? 

A.    Just  the  same  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Mr.  Morgan,  have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk? 
A.     I  did  not. 
Q.    Never  saw  him  drunk  ? 
228 
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A.    Noi  gir.  I  never  did. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  Bee  him  intoxicated  7 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  that  I  have. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  see  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    No,  I  did  not. 

Q.    You  have  seen  him  often. 

A.     Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  suppose  you  have  seen  him  since  you 
first  got  acquainted  with  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  how  many  times;  it  is  so  long  a  time,  but 
that  fall  of  '62 1  saw  him  very  frequently. 

Q.     During  the  fall  of  1862. 

A.  Yes,  and  I  saw  him  probably  two  or  three  times  during  the  win- 
ter passing  through;  he  was  a  Captain  of  the  company  of  the  First 
Mounted  Rangers  aud  he  was  stationed  at  New  Ulm  and  i  was  up  onoc 
or  twice  during  the  winter  and  I  saw  him  and  then  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  quite  a  period  of  time. 

Q.    How  many  years  after  that  ? 

A.  I  guess — 63  the  winter  of  1863;  I  was  coming  down  to  Fort  Snell* 
ing  to  be  enlisted  in  the  Second  Cavalry,  and  we  saw  him  there  in  Bt. 
Peter  then. 

Q.    Well,  when  did  you  next  see  him;  let  us  get  on  to  that  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  saw  him  after  that  until  after  we  came  out  of 
the  service. 

Q.     Well,  when  was  that  ? 

A.     That  was— 64  and— 65. 

Q.    Now,  how  manv  times  have  you  seen  him  sincethen? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  tell;  he  was  up — ^the  recollection  that  I  have  got  of 
him,  after  I  came  out  of  the  service  is  that  I  saw  him  up  in  New  Ulm 
once  or  twice,  especially,  I  remember  the  time  when  the  Winona  &  St. 
Peter  Railroad  Company  came  in  there  and  there  was  quite  an  excur- 
sion came  in  there,  walking  up  to  the  town  coming  from  the  east. 

Q.  Now,  go  ahead  and  tell  us  when  else  you  have  seen  him;  that  is 
onoe  ? 

A.  Then  I  don't  know  as  I  saw  him — I  dont  remember,  probably  I 
did,  because  I  was  up  in  New  Ulm  frequently  but  I  don't  remember  of 
any  particular  time  that  I  saw  him  in  New  Ulm  except  that  time;  I  am 
pretty  positive  of  the  time  because  I  talked  with  him  and  I  don't  know 
as  I  have  seen  him  then  until  after  he  was  elected  Judge. 

Q.    Well,  how  many  times  since  then  have  you  seen  him? 

A.  Well,  I  guess  I  saw  him  most  every  time  he  has  b^ea  up  tb^re 
holding  court. 

Q.    Well,  how  many  times  will  thai  be  ? 

A.  Well,  I  remember  once  I  was  on  the  grand  jury  and  another  titt^ 
I  was  on  the  petit  jury,  and  this  time  last  June. 

Q.    At  the  Lyon  county  term  do  you  mean  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Were  you  serving  on  that  j  ury  ? 

A.  Not  that  last  time,  the  term  of  court  we  had — ^the  last  June  term; 
but  the  winter  before  that  I  was  on  the  petit  jury,  and  before  that,  it 
was  in  the  summer  time  I  believe,  I  was  on  the  grand  jury. 

Q.    Well,  how  was  it  at  this  Lyon  county  term,  when  wss  that? 

A.    This  last  one. 

Q.    Yes,  the  Lyon  county  term  that  you  have  testified  to? 

A.    That  was  last  June. 
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Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

A.  I  went  up  on  business. 

Q.  And  you  got  there  the  fir»t  day  of  court? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  bualness  there  in  court? 

A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  got  there  the  first  day  of  the  court  at  what  time? 

A.  I  went  into  the  court  room  right  away  after  dintier;  they  Were 
already  to  open  court. 

Q.  Had  already  opened  court? 

A.  No  they  were  not  open;  they  were  already  -for  the  sheriff  to  holler 
out,  and  then  he  addressed  the  grand  jury;  well  I  left  the  court  room, 
probably  I  stayed  there  about  an  hour;  I  left  and  attended  to  my  busi- 
ness and  came  back  a  little  while  before  they  adjourned. 

Q.  In  the  evening? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  evening  and  the  next  morning  I  went  there  and  I 

spent  most  of  my  time;  I  done  all  of  my  business  that  time  so  that  I 
ocnddnt  go  home. 

Q.  And  the  next  morning  you  were  in  court  most  of  the  time  ? 

A,  Yee,  the  forenoon. 

Q*  Now,  Mr.  Morgafi,  did  you  ever  drink  with  Judge  Cox? 

Ar  Ye»,  I  did,  once. 

Q.  Drink  with  him  once?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Not  more  than  onoe? 

A.  That  was  aU. 

Q.  Was  that  at  this  term  of  court  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  that? 

A.  In  Marshall. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Marshall  ? 

A.  At  the  Merchant's  Hotel. 

Q.  Waa  he  stopping  at  that  hotel  ? 

A.  I  rather  think  he  was. 

Q.  When  was  it;  what  time  of  day  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  Booming. 

Q.  The  first  or  second  day  ? 

A.  It  was  the  second  day. 

Q.  Before  court  convened  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Before  breakftigt? 

A.  I  rather  think  it  was  after  breakfast;  very  soon  after  breakfast. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drink  more  than  once  there  ? 

A.  IdMnot 

Q.  Did  you  drink  with  him  more  than  once  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  he  drink? 

A.  I  can't  tell  what  hq  drank;  I  know  what  I  drank. 

Q.  What  did  you  drink  ? 

A.  I  drank  a  glass  of  beer. 

Q.  And  you  don't  remember  what  he  drank. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr,  Mn^ANDER.    I  will  now  call  a  witness  under  article  eighteen. 
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F.  V.  H0TCHKI8S, 

Called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander.  This  witness  is  called  as  to  the  charge  to  the  jury  in 
the  Tower  case,,  testified  to  by  Mr.  Wallin. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Hotchkiss  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Redwood  Falls,  Redwood  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  is  jrour  occupation  ? 

A.    Blacksmith. 

Q.     Do  you  hold  any  official  position  ? 

A.     I  do  not  now. 

Q.     Did  you  hold  any  in  June,  1880? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  county  commissioners  for  four 
years  prior  to  last  January. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  a  case  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  of  Redwood  county  against  Amasa  Tower,  that  was  tried 
there  in  the  month  of  June,  1880,  at  Redwood  Falls,  in  Redwood  county? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  take  any  interest  in  that  case,  particularly  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.    What  was  that  case  about? 

A.    It  was  for  deflEdcation. 

Q.    County  treasurer  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    A  considerable  amount  ? 

A.    Eleven  hundred  dollars  about. 

Q.  And  the  suit  was  brought  by  the  county  against  him,  and  his 
sureties  to  recover  that  amount  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  court  during  the  whole  of  the  trial  of  that 
case? 

A.    With  the  exception  of  two  hours. 

Q.    When  were  the  two  hours  in  the  case  had  ? 

A-    Between  one  and  three  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  that  the  day  in  which  the  case  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
jury? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  Mr.  Hotchkiss  in  the  evening  session  of  court 
when  that  case  was  given  to  the  jury. 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    During  the  whole  of  it? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    The  time  that  the  Judge  charged  the  jury  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  that  the  arguments  were  made  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  sit  in  the  court  with  reference  to  the  Judge;  ex- 
plain to  us  so  that  they  can  see  what  facilities  you  had  for  observing 
the  Judge 
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A.    Well,  I  sat  about  twenty  feet  from  the  Judge. 

Q.    At  the  lawyer's  table  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  just  outaide  the  bar. 

Q.    Facing  the  Judge  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.     Was  he  sitting  on  the  platform  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you  lower  down  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox — how  long  have  you  known 
him? 

A.    I  have  known  Judge  Cox  since  1869. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety, 
at  this  evening  session,  or  at  any  time  during  the  day,  if  it  was  the  same? 

A.     I  should  say  that  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  anvthing  peculiar  or  different, 
either  in  his  appearance,  his  actions,  his  language,  or  his  deportment 
during  that  evening  session,  from  what  it  had  been  during  the  balance 
of  the  trial? 

A,    Nothing. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Mr.  Hotchkiss,  did  you  ever  see  Judge  Cox  intoxicated? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  see  him  drunk  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  intoxication  and  drunk- 
enness ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    What  distinction  ? 

A.  Well,  I  claim  that  a  man  may  take  several  drinks  of  liquor  and 
not  be  intoxicated.  I  claim  that  a  man  is  intoxicated  when  he  has 
drank  liquor  enough  to  make  a  difiference  in  his  appearance  or  manners. 

Q.    And  when  he  is  drunk? 

A.  And  when  he  is  drunk  he  has  got  to  be  in  a  condition  that  he 
has  lost  control  of  his  mind  or  body. 

Q.    Either  one  ? 

A.     Either  one. 

Q.  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  do  you  know  of  Judge  Cox  drinking  during  the 
tried  of  the  Amasa  Tower  case  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    You  did  not  see  him  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    And  know  nothing  about  it? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  question  is  to  any  time  during  the  trial 
of  that  case,  during  the  recess,  or  at  any  time  ? 

A.    Yes. 

D.  L.  BIGHAM, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside ?  Dig,,,, ^y Google 
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A.    Redwood  Falla. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 

A.    Since  March,  1868. 

Q.    Have  you  held  any  official  position  in  that  countj  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  have;  two. 

Q.    What  were  they  ? 

A.    County  surveyor,  and  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Jolien  Cox? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Do  yoa  femember  the  trial  in  Redwood  county,  in  the  nK>nih  of 
June,  1880,  of  a  case  between  the  county  commissioners  of  that  county, 
and  one  Amasa  Tower? 

A.    I  do. 

Q»    Were  you  present  in  court  during  the  trial  of  thai  ease  ? 

A.    I  was  present  during  a  pOTtion  of  the  time. 

Q.    What  portion  of  the  time  were  you  present? 

A.    I  was  present  part  of  both  days,  but  more  especially  the  last  dsy. 

Q.  During  the  last  day  were  you  jpresent  in  the  evemng  session  wh^ 
the  court  charged  the  jury  ? 

A.  I  was;  I  was  not  present  during  the  entire  session,  bat  I  was  {Re- 
sent during  the  charge. 

Q.    You  were  present  during  the  charge  to  the  jury  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  wcro  not  present  ihea  when  ihe  oourt  fixst  opened  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  sit  there  with  reference  to  the  eourty  so  as  to  show 
us  what  facilities  you  have  for  observation  ? 

A.  WcU^  I  shomd  say  I  soi  in  the  audience,  I  shonld  think  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  Judge. 

Q.    The  Judge  sitting  up  on  the  platform  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Were  you  facing  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  j(m  observe  him  any  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  win  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Bi^ham,  what  was  the  condition 
of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  during  that  sessieci  when  yoo 
were  there. 

A.  I  didn't  see  anything  out  of  the  way;  I  didn't  see  but  what  the 
Judge  was  perfectly  sober;  there  was  nothing  that  I  could  see. 

Q.    You  had  no  doubt  at  that  time  but  tl^  he  was  perfectly  sober? 

A.  No;  of  course  my  mind  was  not  directed  to  that  particular  thing, 
but  I  saw  nothing  at  that  time  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  sober. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  saw  anything  peculiar  or  different  in 
his  actions,  appearance,  language  or  manner  at  that  time  £ro«n  what  you 
had  seen  previously  when  you  nad  seen  him  in  court  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  saw  nothing  different. 

Q.    Mr.  Bigham,  do  you  know  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  F.  L.  MoiriU? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  he  reside  at  Redwood  FallSy  until  lately  ? 

A.  Yes,  removed  away  from  Redwood  Falls  during  this  winter  aonae 
time. 

Q.    And  moved  to  Minneapolis  ? 

At     Yes* 
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Q.  How  long  did  he  reside  there? 

A.  My  recoflection  is  that  he  resided  there  about  two  years,  or  per- 
haps a  little  longer;  I  think  a  little  longer. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  how  long  you  resided  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  resided  there  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know, — this  question  simply  calls  for  an  answer  yes,  or 
no,  Mr.  Bingham, — ^what  this  Mr.  Morrill's  general  repatalion  is  for  truth 
and  veracity  in  the  community  in  which  you  live?  ^ 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  it,  good,  or  bad  ? 

A.  Bad. 

CROSfl-EXAMINATTON. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q-  You  say  that  Mr.  Morrill's  reputation  is  bad ;  you  have  heard  it 
discussed,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  it? 

A.  I  heard  Mr.  J.  D.  Bunce. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? 

A.  He  is  now  running  a  restaurant;  Wm.  P.  Dunnington 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? 

A.  He  is  receiver  of  the  United  State  land  office. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.    Wm.  B.  Harriet. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? 

A.  Begister;  well,  he  is  the  receiver  and  Dunnington  is  the  register. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.    I  have  heard  Mr.  Hays,  the  post-master. 

Q.  Who  else  ?    A.    I  have  heard  Mr.  Warner. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? 

A.  He  is  clerk  in  the  land  office. 

Q.  And  who  else  ?    A.    I  have  heard  Mr.  George  Bunce. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? 

A.  He  now  resides  in  St.  Peter;  I  believe  he  is  traveling. 

Q.  He  is  a  traveling  man  ? 

A.  I  think  he  is  a  traveling  man  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  at  the  time  he  lived  there  ? 

A,  He  ran  a  hotel  part  of  the  time,  and  part  of  the  time  a  grocery. 

Q.  A  saloon? 

A.  No,  sir;  a  grocery  store. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  a  saloon  when  he  was  in  the  hotel  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.    H.D.Baldwin. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  ? 

A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  Give  us  another  one? 

-A.  Mr.  Wallin. 

Q.  He  is  a  lawyer? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anyone  else? 

A.  I  don't  think  of  anybody  else  now. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that  town  ? 

A.  Redwood  Fafls? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  About  1,200. 
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Q.    When  did  you  hear  Mr.  Bunce  talk  about  it? 

A.    Mr.  Bunce  had  a  case  in  court  in  which  Mr.  Morrill, — 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  Mr.  Bunce  talk  about  it;  that  is  the  ques- 
tion? 

A.  I  heard  him  talk  about  it  a  number  of  different  times,  '^thin  the 
last  two  years. 

Q.    What  did  he  say? 

A.    He  said  that  Mr.  Morrill  was,  a  two-faced  man. 

Q.    What  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.    That  in  a  case  where  he  was  interested  he  took  fees  on  both  sides. 

Q.     Anything  else  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  anything  else  particularly. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  heard  Mr.  Bunce  say — what  did  Mr.  Dunnington 
say, — ^there  is  one  thing  I  will  ask  was  that  not  since  the  impeachment 
case  commenced? 

A.     No,  sir;  prior  to  that. 

Q.    What  did  you  hear  Mr.  Dunnington  say  ? 

A.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Dunnington  repeatedly,  more  specially 
relative  to  politics  I  have  heard  him  discuss  Mr.  Morrill  a  good  many 
times. 

Q.    Well,  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said  that  Mr.  Morrill  was  a  man  that  could  not  be 
trusted. 

Q.    Anything  else  ? 

A.  Well,  he  related  circumstances  in  connection  with  a  gentleman 
living  in  Watertown  that  knew  Mr.  Morrill  while  in  Wisconsin  who 
stated  that  he  bore  that  reputation  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  camd  from. 

Q.    Anything  else. 

A.    I  cannot  say  anything  else. 

Q.  Now,  was  Mr.  Dunnington  talking  about  anything  else  except 
politics  at  this  time  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  he  said  that  Mr.  Morrill  was  not  a  mto  that  could  be 
trusted  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  that  somebody  told  him  that  in  Watertown  he  had  that 
same  reputation  ? 

A.  That  he  had  the  same  reputation  in  Wisconsin  where  he  come 
from. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  He  said  that  Mr.  Dunnington  told  him  that 
Mr.  Morrill  was  a  man  that  could  not  be  trusted,  and  that  he  had  that 
reputation  in  Wisconsin  where  he  came  from.  (To  the  witness.)  Is 
that  what  he  said  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     What  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  any  other  conversation  that  we  had. 

Q.    You  were  talking  about  politics  at  the  time  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  did  Mr.  Herriott  say  at  that  time  ?  ^ 

A.     I  heard  him  say  very  similar  to  the  same  thing. 

Q.    You  were  talking  about  politics  to  Mr.  Herriott? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  it  anything  similar  that  Mr.  Herriott  said  ? 

A.    Yeg.     . 
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Q.    What  was  it  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Herriott  related  a  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  Pres- 
"byterian  church  where  Mr.  Morrill  acted  in  it  nmnner  that  dissatiefied 
tne  church  very  much. 

Q.  Is  that  all  he  said  ;  that  is  surprising;  I  never  knew  a  church  to 
"be  dissatisfied;  was  there  anything  else? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Herriott  said  that  Mr.  Morrill  was  a  man  that  couldn't 
"be  trusted  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    He  had  heapd  his  xeputation  iu  Watertown  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  mat<ier  in  whioh  the  Presbyterian  church  was  in- 
terested, in  which  his  conduct  dissatisfied  them  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Anything  ebe  ? 

A.    I  don't  tnink  of  anything  else. 

Q.    What  did  you  hear  Mr.  Hayes  say? 

A.    Mr.  Hayes — it  was  relative  to  politics. 

Q.    What  was  it  he  said  ? 

A.  I  heard  Mr.  Hayes  state  at  one  time,  Mr.  Morrill,  ^hen  he  eame 
there  tried  to  get  the  nomination  for  county  attorney  on  Hie  republican 
ticket  and  he  found  out  he  couldn't  get  it  and  he  said  he  wouldn't  be  a 
candidate  and  the  some  time  went  over  to  Lamberton,  to  a  democratic, 
or  peoples  convention,  and  accepted  the  nomination  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Hayes  said  that  Mr.  Morrill  had  been  a  candidate  for  county 
attorney  and  got  defeated  and  said  he  would  not  accept  a  nomination, 
and  then  went  over  to  aC  democratic  convention  and  accepted  a  nomina- 
tion there  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    What  else  did  Mr.  Hayes  say  of  Mr.  Morrill  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  everything. 

<^    Well,  tell  us  one  thing  that  he  said  ? 

A.     I  have  told  you  one  thing. 

Q.    Well,  tell  us    another? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  other  circumstance;  I  cannot  recollect 
of  anything  else. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  ^e  thai  you  can  xecoUect  of  what  Mr.  Hayes 
Sfidd? 

A.    No,  there  is  nothing. 

Q.    Now  when  did  Mr.  Hayes  say  that? 

A.  He  said  that  ahout-^ery  «oon  .after  Mr.  Morrill  accepted  the 
non^naiienton  the  ticket. 

Q.  After  he  accepted  the  nomination;  was  it  a  people's  ticket  or  a 
democratic  ticket? 

A.    It  was  a  peoples  ticket  run  by  -the  democrats. 

Q.    Was  it  successful  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  it  was  not. 

Q.    When  was  that;  give  us  the  yeao:,  if  you  can? 

A.    That  was  1879. 

Q.    Now,  what  did  Mr.  Warner  say — the  derk  in  the  land  office  ? 

A.    I  cannot  .recollect  Mr.  Warner's  words. 

Q.    Well,  can  you  tell  us  about  what  they  were;  I  don't  want  the 
exact  words  ? 
229 
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A.  Mr.  Warner  was  present  at  the  conversation  Mr.  Dunnington  and , 
I  had.  ^ 

Q.    The  conversation  that  you  have  related  here  ? 

A.    Yes;  he  was  present  at  the  conversation,  and  joined  in  it 

Q.    Well,  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.     I  can't  recall  his  words. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  us  whether  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Dunnington  ? 

A.  .  Yes,  he  agreed. 

Q.     Did  he  agree  with  Mr.  Dunnington  or  Mr.  Harriott,  or  both? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  conversation  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Harriott  was 
not  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  ii^nth  Mr.  Dunnington;  he  was  not  pres- 
ent at  that  conversation. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  agree  with  the  conversation  that  you  had  with  Mr. 
Dunnington  ? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  he  said  that  Mr.  Morrill  couldn't  be  trusted,  and  he  had  that 
reputation  down  in  Wisconsin  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Well,  can  you  tell  us  anything  else  that  Mr.  Warner  said  ? 

A.    No,  I  cannot. 

Q.    Well,  now,  what  did  Mr.  George  Bunce  say? 

A.  Mr.  George  Bunce  was  connected  with  a  certain  suit.  Mr.  Bonce 
was  running  a  grocery  store  there  at  one  time,  and  Mr.  Morrill,  in  be- 
half of  certain  firms,  foreclosed  on  them,  and  at  the  same  time  was  Mr. 
Bunce's  attorney,  and  he  related  circumstances  in  connection  with  the 
case,  and  stated  wherein  Mr.  Morrill  had  misrepresented  the  situation  to 
him,  and  had  secured  a  fee  out  of  him. 

Q.    Well,  what  else;  anything  else? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  recollect  anything  else.  | 

Q.  Mr.  Bunce  stated  that  at  one  time  Mr.  Morrill  was  his  attorney;  ] 
he  had  misrepresented  certain  things  to  him,  and  had  secured  a  fee  out  I 
of  him  ?         ^  I 

A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  same  time  he  was  acting  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bunce^  | 
creditors.  | 

Q.    And  that  is  all  that  Mr.  Bunce  said  ? 

A.    Yes.  I 

Q.    What  did  Mr.  H.  D.  Baldwin,  the  attorney,  say  ?  ' 

A.  Mr.  Baldwin,  at  one  time,  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Morrill,  and  after 
dissolution  with  Mr.  Momll,  stated  that  Mr.  Morrill  could  not  be  tmrt- 
ed. 

Q.     Anything  else  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  think  of  anything  else  now. 

Q.    That  is  all  that  he  said;  that  Mr.  Morrill  could  not  be  trnsted? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  when  did  he  tell  you  that  ? 

A.     He  told  me  that  this  winter. 

Q.    Was  that  before  or  after  these  impeachment  proceedings  7 

A.     After  these  impeachment  proceedings  commenced. 

Q.     How  came  he  to  tell  you  again  ? 

A.  Mr.  Baldwin  and  I  are  very  good  friends,  and  in  conversation 
with  him,  in  his  office,  one  day,  he  told  me  that. 

Q.     He  told  you  simply  that  Mr.  Morrill  could  not  be  trusted? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Now,  Mr.  Alfred  Wallin,  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? 
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A.  Mr.  Wallin  and  I  have  had  conversatiou  relative  to  Mr.  Morrijl,  a 
good  many  times,  and  he  has  often  made  the  remark  that  Mr.  Morrill 
iT^as  tricky  and  could  not  be  trusted. 

Q.    Anything  else  ? 

A.    That  is  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.    Now,  what  was  he  talking  about;  politics  or  the  law  ? 

A.    Both. 

Q,    Anything  else  that  he  was  talking  about  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bigham,  when  did  Mr.  Wallia  tell  you  that;  fix  a 
time? 

A.  Well,  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him  make  a  remark  of  that  kind 
was  in  the  fall  of  1879. 

Q.    What  was  he  talking  about  then — politics  ? 

A.    At  that  time  he  was. 

Q.    Now,  when  else,  at  what  other  times  ? 

A.    A  number  of  times  since  that. 

Q.    Recently.? 

A.    Well,  I  have  heard  him  so  talk  as  late  as  last  fall. 

Q.    What  was  he  talking  about  then — politics  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Law? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  other  men  in  that  town 
or  in  that  community  that  you  have  heard  speak  of  Mr.  Morrill  ? 

A .  I  cannot;  1  have  heard  other  men  speak  of  him,  but  I  cannot  give 
their  names. 

Q.    What  did  these  other  men  say  ? 

A.    I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.    You  cannot  recollect  what  they  said  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  Mr.  Bigham,  how  far  did  you  sit  from  Judge  Cox  the  night 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  ? 

A.    About  thirty  feet,  I  should  judge. 

Q.    You  sat  in  the  audience,  and  it  was  in  the  night,  I  understand  ? 

A.    Yes,  in  the  evening. 

Q.    And  you  were  not  there  except  on  that  time? 

A.  I  was  in  court  a  great  many  times  during  the  two  first  days  of 
the  trial,  or  in  fact  during  the  entire  term,  for  that  matter,  but  I  was  not 
present  all  the  time. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  see  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Af     I  have  known  him  since  1869. 

Q,  Do  you  n^^ke  aay  distinction  between  intoxication  and  drunken- 
ft^? 

A,    Yes, 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  drunk  ? 
No  sir;  I  never  have. 

Q,    What  is  the  distinction  you  make? 

A.  I  think  that  when  a  man  is  dyunk  he  has  lost  either  control  of  his 
mind  or  body,  one  of  the  two;  a  man  may  be  under  the  influence  of 
Uquor  enough  to  show  it  slightly,  be  slightly  intoxicated  s^ud  not  be 
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Q.  Well,  if  he  is  intozlY^arted  what  is  his  oonclitioQ,  in  your  opinioii; 
that  is  his  condition  when  you  would  call  htm  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Well,  he  has  had  enough  liquor  to  stimulate  him,  and  to  maks 
his  mind  probably  act  quicker  than  it  otherwise  would,  and  ahowB  it  in 
his  face  somewhat. 

Q.    How  is  it  about  his  sts^ering  ? 

A.    When  a  man  staggered  I  should  consider  him  drunk. 

Q.    You  would  consider  hina  drunk  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  haver  neirer  seen  Judge  Cox  in  that  ocmditi<Hi  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

SAMUEL  STICKLE. 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Stickle  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Redwood  Falls. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  now  ? 

A.  My  occupation  is  when  I  find  a  man  drunk  on  the  street*  to  tike 
him  to  the  calaooose. 

Q.    You  are  village  marshal  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  been  a  merchant  tiheie  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q. .  And  have  been  court  commissiooer  of  tiiat  county  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 

A.    I  have  resided  tnere  since  June  1868. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Morrill  that  used  to  live  theie  who  moved  to 
Minneapohs  last  fall  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  know  him  while  be  lived  there  ? 

Q.  I  have  known  him  three,  or  perhaps  four  yeitfs;  three  years  oir- 
tainly. 

Q.    Was  he  related  to  you, — ^in  any  way  oonneoted  with  you  ? 

A.  He  is  not  a  blood  relation;  his  wife's  mother  and  my  wife  aw 
cousins. 

Q.    You  held  very  frieodly  relations  with  him  there,  have  you  not? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Occupy  the  same  office  with  him  there? 

A.    I  did  for  a  while. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  is  in  the  village  of  Red- 
wood Falls,  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  is  it,  good  or  bad  ? 

A.     It  is  bad. 

CBOSB-EXAMINAllOlf, 

By  Mr.  Mani^er  Collins. 

Q.  Who  have  you  ever  heard,  Mr.  Stickle,  speak  of  his  tepvUtAxk 
for  truth  and  veracity  ?  ^^.^^^  by  Google 
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A.  I  heard  Dr.  Flynn  once. 

Q.  Is  he  living  at  Kedwood  now? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  give  the  exact  words,  but  the  import  was 
t*lciat  his  integrity  as  a  lawyer  was  greatly  at  fault. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? 

A.  Well,  we  had  some  conversation,  but  I  don't  recollect  the  words. 

Q-  When  was  this  ? 

A.  It  was  some  time  last  summer  or  Ml. 

Q.  Summer  or  fall  of  1881  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q'  Now,  tell  US  another  man  whom  you  have  heard  talk  about  him. 

A.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  was  on  the  witness  stand? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  can  illustrate  it,  without  saying  that  he  was  guilty 
of  general  cussedness. 

Q-  That  is  what  Mr.  Hotchkiss  said  ? 

A.  That  is  about  what  it  meant ;  it  was  not  exactly  iix  thoae  words. 

Q.  Guilty  of  general  cussedness;  when  was  it? 

A.  Well,  it  was  in  the  last  six  months. 

Q.  What  were  you  talking  about? 

A.  Talking  about  F.  L.  Morrill. 

Q.  I  know;  but  what  particular  subject;  you  were  talking  about 
him,  but  what  subject  were  you  talking  about  ? 

A.  Talking  about  his  reputation. 

Q.  Any  one  else?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  Give  me  time  to  think. 

Q.  Certainly. 

A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  Mr.  Bunce, — Mr.  J.  D.  Bunce. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Bunce  say  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said  he  would  perjure  himself. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  he  talking  about  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  talking — I  don't — I  often  heard  him  say  that,  but 
we  were  usually  talking  about  Morrill  and  his  law  suit  that  he  was 
mixed  in  with. 

Q.  That  was  the  law  suit  that  Mr.  Bigham  has  testified  to  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  Mr.  Bunce  claimed  that  he  had  secured  a  fee  from  him 
when  he  was  acting  for  his  creditors? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  talking  about  that  subject  when  Bunce  said  that  he 
would  perjure  himself  ? 

A.  Well,  at  times  we  were,  and  at  other  times  he  would  bring  the 
subjeet  up  himself. 

Q.  That  is,  the  subject  of  Morrill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  who  else  have  you  heard  talk  about  him  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  the  Methodist  preacher. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? 

A*  His  Qain^  ig  Pemberton. 
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Q.    Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton?  1 

A.    Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.    What  did  he  say  about  it  ? 

A.    He  said  it  would  be  hard  work,  or  something  to  this  effect, — ^thai  I 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  Morrill  a  good  reputation  under  oath. 

Q.     When  was  that?  i 

A.    That  was  lately,  within  the  last  week. 

Q.    You  were  talking  about  this  impeachment  case  ? 

A.    Yes,  at  that  time. 

Q.    Who  else  have  you  heard  talking  about  it  ? 

A.    I  have  heard  Mr.  Jerry  Tiffany. 

Q.    What  was  his  business  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  anything,  unless  I  should  put  him  down 
as  a  gentleman. 

Q.    He  has  no  special  business  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  what  his  business  is. 

Q.    What  did  he  sajr  about  Morrill  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said — ^if  I  recollect  precisely  what  he  said,  he  said  that 
he  was  a  damned  liar.    ]  Laughter.] 

Q.     Anybody  else  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.  That  was  about  the  time  Morrill  left  Redwood  Falls;  sometime  I 
think  it  was  in  October,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  the  date. 

Q.  What  were  they  talking  about,  what  were  you  and  he  talking 
about  ? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Tiffany  had  come  to  me  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Morrill  had 
left  some  papers.  If  m  v  recollection  is  correct  it  was  a  note  he  had  left 
with  Mr.  Morrill  for  collection  and  had  carried  it  off,  and  he  thought 
perhaps  he  might  have  left  it  with,  me  and  that  is  the  way  that  the  con- 
versation got  started. 

Q.  And  during  that  conversation  he  said  that  Morrill  was  a  damned 
liar? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  along  last  October,  October,  1881  ? 

A.    Yes,  about  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  ai^y thing  said  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Tiffany  about  Mr. 
Morrill  promising  to  leave  that  note? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  he  to  make  the  remark  that  Morrill  was  a  damned 
liar? 

A.  I  don't  know;  but  he  had  told  him  something  that  he  had  not 
done,  I  don't  know  why. 

Q.  Something  that  he  had  not  done ;  now  who  else  have  you  heard  talk 
about  it? 

A.     Well,  I  have  heard  my  brother,  Mr.  C.  C.  Stickle. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A.    Well,  he  savs  that  he  had  misrepresented  about  some  things. 

Q.    Anything  else,  that  he  said  ? 

A.  Well,  I  had  so  many  conversations  with  him  that  I  don't  know 
that  I  could  particularize  any  particular  one. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  brother  said  that  he  misrepresented  abont 
some  certain  things :  did  he  tell  you  about  what  things  ? 

A.    It  was  sometning  in  regard  to  business  timt  he  had  with  Morrill 
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Q.     Now,  what  else  did  yoij^r  brother  say  about  him;    of  course  I 
don't  expect  you  to  give  the  exact  words,  but  the  substance  of  them  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  as  I  could  give  it  in  the  precise  words. 

Q.  Well,  can  j^u  give  us  the  substance;  I  don't  ask  for  the  precise 
Tvords,  and  don*t  expect  them  ? 

A.  Well,  the  substance  is,  that  Mr.  Morrill  had  deceived  him  in  bus- 
iness transactions. 

Q.    When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

A.    That  was  soon  after  Morrill  had  left  and  came  to  Minneapolis. 

Q.     Now,  who  else  have  you  heard  talk  about  it? 

A.     I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell;  it  is  general  talk. 

Q.    You  cannot  tell  the  name  of  any  one  else,  can  you  ? 

A.    I  heard  a  conversation  one  day  this  week. 

Q.    Between  whom  ? 

A.    Between  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bager  and  one  named  Boyer. 

Q.    What  did  they  say? 

A.  The  words  they  said  were,  they  were  talking  about  the  case  and 
they  said, — it  was  something  like  this,  that  if  Coleman  was  impeached 
it  was  a  shame  that  Morrill  was  not  impeached  too. 

Q.  If  Coleman  was  impeached  it  was  a  shame  that  Morrill'  was 
not  impeached;  is  there  anything  else  that  you  can  remember  ? 

A.    That  is  all  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Now;  can  you  remember  any  other  persons  who  have  talked 
about  this  man  Morrill  ? 

A.     I  don't  bring  any  to  mind. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  they  have  said;  you  cannot  tell  the  persons, 
can  you  tell  anything  that  has  been  said  ? 

A.     Not  anything  further. 

Q.    How  large  a  place  is  Redwood  ? 

A.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  there  were  about  a  thousand  at  the 
last  census. 

Q.     This  man  Plynn  is  a  practising  physician  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  is  the  business  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Stickle  ? 

*A.  I  heard  him  say  to-day,  that  it  would  be  hard  work  for  him  to 
tell  what  his  business  is. 

Q.    Mr.  Bager,  what  is  his  business  ? 

A.    He  is  a  blacksmith. 
-  Q.    What  is  Mr.  Boyer's  business  ? 

A.    He  is  a  laborer. 

Q.    Mr.  Bunce  keeps  a  restaurant,  doesn't  he  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

JOHN  H  BOWERS, 

Sworn  as  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  are  the  Judge  of  probate  of  Redwood  county  ? 
A.    I  am. 

Q.    Are  you  a  practising  attorney  ? 
A.    I  am. 

Q.    Do  you  reside  in  Redwood  Falls  now  ? 
A.    I  do. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 
A.    Nearly  four  years. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  one  F.  L.  Morrill,  who  was  praetiBinff  law  up  th«i 
at  Redwood  Falls,  and  who  went  away  Irom  there  last  fidl? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  long  has  he  lived  there  ?  | 

A.    A  little  over  two  years,  I  believe. 

Q.    A  little  over  two  years.? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  This  same  Morrill  that  has  appeared  as  a  witncas  in  Ibis  proiecii- 
tion  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  suppose  so.  It  is  the  same  Morrill  tiiat  live^ 
there  at  least. 

Q.    There  is  only  one  Morrill  who  has  lived  up  there,  as  an  attoiDeyf 

A.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  for  veracity  aod  tra&  ia  the 
community  in  which  you  live  at  Redwood  Falls  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  is  it,  good  or  bad  ? 

A.     It  is  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  in  that  oommiBU^  ftrj 
honesty  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  object  to  Aat ;  a  witness  can  irat  be  iai*  | 
peached  by  asking  him  such  a  question  as  that ;  it  must  be  confined  tt> 
the  question  of  truth  and  veracity.  A  dishonest  man  noay  be  a  truthM  j 
man.  I 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt  about  the  matter  myself; 
but  this  court  has  been  so  liberal  in  allowing  almost  everything  that  I 
thought  it  might  let  that  in  too. 

,  CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Judge  Bowers,  will  you  state  whom  you  have  heard  talk  aboot 
Morrill? 

A.    I  heard  Squire  Johnson  for  one. 

Q.    What  is  Ms  business  ?  ' 

A.  He  keeps  a  small  grocery  and  bakery  and  he  iras  «  Jnstsee  of  te 
Peace  there,  at  the  time.- 

Q.    A  grocery  and  bakery;  what  do  you  mean,  a  saloon? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Just  a  small  grocery  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  about  it  ? 

A.  It  was  in  regard  to  some  papers  that  Morrill  had — ^he  allowed  him 
to  look  at  some  papers  that  he  had  an  file  and  he  told  me  that  Morrill 
had  taken  one,  abstracted  it  from  the  files,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
taken  it  from  his,  afterwards  reiturning  it,  when  the  use  for  it  was  ow 
and  that  he  should  not  trust  him  again  to  examine  papers  unless  it  was 
done  in  his  presence. 

Q.  Squire  Johnson  said  he  had  taken  a  paper  and  that  he  knew  lie 
had  taken  it  because  he  afterwards  retmmed  it? 

A.     He  said  he  missed  the  paper  just  after  Morrill  had  examined  the - 
papers,  and  after  they  came  to  flettle  the  case  up — dt  fmm  a  note,  I  think 
— Morrill  returned  the  papers. 

Q.     Returned  the  papers  ? 

A.    Yea. 
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Q.    What  else? 

A.  That  was  all  that  he  said,  and  that  he  would  not  trust  him  a^in 
to  have  papers  unless  it  was  under  his  own  supervision. 

Q,    Give  us  the  name  of  another  man  ? 

A.    William  B.  Herriott  ? 

Q.    Who  is  he? 
•     A.    The  receiver  of  the  United  States  Land  Office. 

Q.    What  did  he  say? 

A.  ;  I  have  had  several  conversations  with  him;  the  first  time  he  told 
ine  this,  more  from  hearsay, — ^that  he  knew  a  man  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  who  said  that  his  reputation  was  vferjr  bad  where 
lie  came  from,  that  he  was  an  inveterate  liar  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.    That  he  was  an  inveterate  liar  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.    That  was  something  that  some  other  man  had  told  Herriott? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    He  didn't  pretend  to  know  anything  about  it  himself? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  expressed  an  opinion  at  that  time; 
Morrill  had  not  been  there  very  long  at  that  time;  he  expressed  an 
opinipn  that  he  was  not  a  reliable  man  but  I  don't  know  whether  he 
expressed  it  from  his  own  knowedge  or  not. 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    What  else  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A.    Since  this  trial  commenced  we  have  had  another  conversation. 

Q.    Since  this  impeachment  trial  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  then  ? 

A.    He  said  that  Morrill  had  deceived  him  and  had  gotten  him  to 
sign  a  note  with  him  by  deceit. 
.    Q.    Anything  else  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  that  he  said  anything  more  in  regard  to 
his  dishonesty  except  to  tell  me  all  the  circumstances  about  this  mat- 
ter; well  there  was  some  matters  mentioned  that  would  imply  dis- 
honesty. 

Q.    That  he  was  dishonest? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Are  you  giving  us  the  exact  words  that  he  used? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  am  giving  you  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  And  the  substance  was  that  Morrill  had  deceived  him  by  getting 
him  to  sign  a  note  ? 

A.  Well,  I  guess  I  can  give  you  the  exact  words;  he  went  in  and 
told  him  that  Mr.  Commodore  Stickle  and  he  desired  to  go  into  a  little 
business  and  it  would  please  Mr.  Stickle  if  he  would  go  on  the  note; 
and  he  refused  at  the  time  but  could  not  go  to  see  Mr.  Stickle  and  final- 
ly did  sign  it,  but  stated  that  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Stickle  he  would  not 
have  been  trapped  into  the  matter  and  that  Morrill  had  not  told  him  the 
truth  about  it  at  all. 

Q.    And  what  else  did  Mr.  Herriott  say  ? 

A.  I  think  the  other  matter  they  were  talking  about  was  a  little  mat- 
ter ofmonev. 

Q.    A  little  matter  of  money  ? 
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A.    Yes,  that  Mr.  Morrill  held  as  a  sort  of  treasurer  of  a  librmry ; 
mtion  up  there. 

Q.    ^Vhat  did  be  say  about  it  ? 

A.     He  said  he  didn't  think  it  oould  be  obtained  from  him. 

Q.     Now,  who  else  have  you  heard  talk  about  Morrill? 

A.     William  P.   Dunnington. 

Q.    Who  is  that? 

A,    That  is  the  register  of  the  land  office. 

Q.    What  did  he  say? 

A.  He  said  something  that  Morrill  had  said  and  laughed,  and  it 
near  as  I  can  reniember,  he  said  that  he  was  the  bi^est  liar  he  had  ever 
heard,  or  something. 

Q.     Dunnington  said  so  last  summer  and  fall? 

A.     liast  summer  and  fall. 

Q»    That  Morrill  was  the  bluest  liar  he  had  ever  heard  on  earth  ? 

A.     Yes;  I  can't  remember  the  words. 

Q.    What  were  you  talking  about  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Oh,  we  were  talking  about  politics. 

Q.  And  this  was  a  remark  that  Dunnington  made  in  connection  with 
some  conversation  on  politics  ? 

A.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  that,  when  I  supposed  that  I  was  going 
to  be  called  on  this  matter,  and  I  cannot  remember  positively,  though  it 
was  in  regard  to  some  matter  in  regard  to  politics. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  Morrill's  running 
for  county  attorney  on  the  People's  ticket  ? 

A*  No,  it  was  not  for  that;  he  run  for  county  attorney  over  two  vears 
ago,  and  it  was  supposed  he  was  wanting  something  again  last  £b11,  but 
this  was  in  regard  to  State  politics,  and  something  that  Morrill  had 
claimed  that  he  assisted  in. 

Q.    Who  else  do  you  claim  you  heard  talking  about  it? 

A.  I  heard  Mr.  Bunch — B-u-n-c-h,  not  Bunce,  the  one  that  has  been 
mentioned,  but  Bunch,  B-u-n-c-h,  a  furniture  dealer. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  about  it? 

A.  He  was  telling  me  about — it  seems  to  me  was  more  than  a 
year  ago— in  regard  to  some  matters  that  Mr.  Morrill  owed  him  about, 
and  had  been  promising  him  it,  and  also  about  getting  Mr.  Bunch  a  loan, 
and  had  kept  him  along,  and  he  said  that  he  thought  he  was  not  trying 
to  do  the  right  thing;  and  he  said  he  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Stickle,  who  was 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Morrill's,  and  Mr.  Stickle  told  him  he  began  to  hardly 
believe  him  any  more. 

Q.  Mr.  Morrill  owed  Mr.  Bunch,  and  this  conversation  was  in  regard 
to  that  indebtedness  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Bunch  thought  Mr.  Morrill  had  not  done  as  he  ought 
to? 

A.  Not  only  that  he  had  promised  to  pay  him,  but  he  had  got  into 
his  credit  and  into  his  confidence,  by  telling  him  he  could  get  him  a 
loan. 

Q.     Get  him  some  monev  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  And  on  the  strength  of  that  had  gotten  into  bis  confidence,  and 
then  had  not  done  as  he  agreed  to  ? 

A,  I  don't  know  as  he  used  that  money  lever  to  get  the  credit  first 
or  not;  I  don't  understand  that. 
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Q.    Yon  dooH  nixieTStand  that? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  spoken  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Stickle  about  it,  and  he  said  that 
he  could  hardly  believe  him  himself  ? 

A.    He  told  him  he  had  begun  to  cease  to  belierve  Morrill  himself. 

Q.    Now,  who  else  ? 

A.    Mr.  Paxton. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  about  it? 

A.  I  can't  remember  exactly,  what  Mr.  Paxton  said;  I  think  I  have 
had  several  cenversations  with  him;  he  was  clerk  of  court  at  that  time 
and  he  and  I  held  offices  together  and  he  was  mentioning  about  his 
seeming  to  be  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  truth. 

Q.    Did  he  say  he  was  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  truth  ?  I 

A.     He  didn't  say  it  in  these  words;  I  can't  remember  what  he  said. 

Q.  You  can't  remember  what  he  said;  well,  did  he  say  the  substance 
of  that? 

A.     I  think  he  did. 

Q.    When  was  that  ? 

A.  That  must  have  beev)  a  vear  ago,  along  in  the  spring  or  summer 
of  1880. 

Q.    Anyone  etee  ? 

A.    Alfred  Wallin. 

Q.  What  where  they  talking  about,  Paxton  and  you,  what  were  you 
and  Paxton  talking  about  ? 

A.    I  can't  remember,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  a  difficulty  between  Paxton  and  Morrill  ? 

A.  No,  I  can  tell  you  something  about  it,  it  was  a  very  small  matter; 
a  party  of  u«  had  used  Mr.  Paxton 's  buggy  and  had  contributed  or  inten- 
ded to  contribute — I  paid  my  share  to  Mr.  Morrill — he  had  spoken  to 
Mr.  Morrill  about  it  and  Morrill  admitted  havdng  it;  but  told  him  thUlt 
h^  had  not  collected  from  C.  C.  Stickle  yet— Mr.  Stickle  was  of  the  party 
—and  Paxton  said  he  believed  that  Morrill  had  collected  it;  he  didn't 
believe  he  was  telling  the  truth  to  him  and  he  said  he  proposed  to  ask 
Mr.  Stickle  sometime  about  it,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself. 

Q.    And  that  led  to  the  remark  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  on  the  same  occasion  or  not. 

Q.     Who  was  the  next  man  you  heard  talk  about  it  ? 

A.    I  beard  Mr.  Wallin. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  I  heard  Mr.  Wallin  say,  so  often  and  spoke  about  his  being  a 
man  that  you  could  not  depend  on  what  he  said,  a  good  many  times, 
that  I  cannot  say  any  particular  times;  I  remember,  one  occasion  of  his 
taking  me  into  his  office  and  showiag  a  number  of  affidavits  which  had 
been  made  by  himself,  Mr.  Paxton  and  Mr.  Wallin  in  which,  Mr.  Mor- 
rill had  sworn  to  a  lie  or  else  Paxton  and  Wallin  both  had. 

Q,     Wallin  said  you  could  not  depend  on  what  Morrill  said  ? 

A.  That  was  the  inference  I  drew  from  his  remarks,  nearly  fifty 
timed. 

Q.    Well,  did  he  say  that,  or  is  that  your  inference  of  it 

At    Well,  he  generally  talked  of  him* as  a  man  who  could  not  be  relied 
ypoft, 
*Q,    These  affidavits  were  made  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings  ? 

A,  Yes;  two  of  them  had  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  another 
one  of  them  was  ready  to  go.  r^         T 
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Q.    And  Wallin  and  he  got  into  a  difference,  each  making  affidavits  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  Wallin  either  lied  or  Morrill  did  ? 

A.    Yes,  but  Paxton  corroborated  Wallin  in  this. 

Q.    And  there  was  a  direct  lie  between  them  ? 

A.    Somewhere;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  was  not  all  this  matter  a  difference  that  arose  between  Wal- 
lin and  Morrill  as  attorneys  engaged  upon  different  sides  of  the  same 
case? 

A.    They  were;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  who  else  have  you  heard  talk  about  it  ? 

A.    I  heard  Charles  King. 

Q.    What  is  his  business  ? 

A.     He  is  a  commercial  traveler, 

Q.     What  did  he  say? 

A.  He  said, — I  think  he  is;  he  has  made  his  headquarters  at  Red- 
wood Falls,  and  I  think  the  family  is  there  yet. 

Q.    Whatdidhe  say? 

A.    This  was  in  regard  to  a  case  against  Bunce  brothers. 

Q.    The  same  case  that  has  been  telked  about? 

A.  I  think  not;  if  I  understand  it,  the  case  that  has  been  talked 
about,  is  a  case  against  J.  D.  Bunce;  but  this  was  an  attachment  which 
he  commenced  against  these  brothers,  and  he  said  that  Morrill  came  and 
told  him  that  they  were  about  to  break  up,  and  he  didn't  believe  it^  and 
that  since  then  he  had  become  satisfied  that  he  had  deceived  him  about 
the  matter,  in  order  to  get  the  case,  and  that  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
misled  by  Morrill. 

Q.  Mr.  King  said  that  Morrill  told  him  that  these  men  were  about 
to  break  up,  and  he  was  satisfied  now  that  he  had  misled  him,  and  that 
they  were  not  breaking  up? 

A.  He  said  to  me,  I  think,  that  if  he  had  not  employed  Morrill,  be 
would  have  got  along  better,  if  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Q.    That  he  would  have  got  along  better? 

A.    I  cannot  give  you  the  words,  oecause  I  never  expected  this. 

Q.     Who  else  have  you  heard  talk  about  it  ? 

A.    I  don't  rememfier  now. 

Q.    Who  else? 

A.  Well,  I  heard  Mr.  Commodore  Stickle  speak  of  him  in  a  way, 
not  exactly  to  say  that  he  didn't  believe  him,  but  to  say  how  he  had 
treated  him  in  regard  to  some  business  proceedings. 

Q.    Mr.  Stickle,  who  has  been  on  the  witness  stand  here  ? 

A. '  Yes. 

Q.    He  haa  been  here  as  a  witness,  has  he  ? 

A.     He  is  in  the  room. 

Q.    He  has  talked  to  you  about  it  ? 

A.    About  Morrill? 

Q.    Yes;  what  did  he  say  about  Morrill? 

A.    Well,  that  would  take  some  little  time  for  me  to  tell. 

Q. .  It  was  a  long  story,  was  it  ? 

A.    Tolerably  long. 

Q.     Well,  did  he  pronounce  him  a  liar  ? 

A.    Well,  not  in  those  words;  you  could  not  infer  anything  else, 

Q.    You  couldn't  infer  anvthing  else? 

A.    Nothing,  except  that  he  was  utterly  dishonest. 
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Q.    Anything  else  than  that? 

A.  Than  that  he  was  dishonest;  I  can't  see  the  distinction;  it  was  in 
regard  to  some  business  matters. 

Q.    A  business  transaction  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  it  not  a  difficulty  about  some  land  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    A  sale  of  some  land  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.    What  was  it  about? 

A.  The  first  he  came  to  me  about  was  a  matter  in  which  I  had  been  an 
attorney  against  Mr.  Stickle  and  Mr.  Morrill  was  his  attorney  in  setUing 
up  the  note,  and  he  came  to  me — we  had  to  settle  this  matter  bv  his 
giving  an  order  upon  some  men  that  he  had  left  goods  with  in  Dakota; 
afterwards  he  came  to  me  to  ascertain  if  I  had  written  to  them  not  to 
pay  any  of  these  moneys  over,  and  I  told  him  I  had  not,  and  he  then 
told  me,  he  thought  Mr.  Morrill  had  done  so  and  that  at  either  that 
time  or  on  another  occasion  told  me  of  the  fact  of  Morrill's  holding  a 
note  against  him  and  after  getting  his  pay  on  the  note,  Mr.  Stickle 
stated  that  he  had  paid  the  note — he  took  the  note  to  Mr.  (leorge  W. 
Braley  as  collateral  for  a  loan. 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  Morrill  did  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  can't  remember  what  else  he  said,  but  he  stated  that  he 
would  undeceive  the  people  where  he  had  gone,  in  regard  to  him  ;  there 
was  considerable  talk. 

Q.    Now,  can  you  tell  me  anything  else  that  you  have  heard  said? 

A.    About  Mr.  Morrill? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  I  cannot  remember  any  other  conversation  ;  I  remembered  that 
I  heard  a  good  many  talk  in  a  manner  which  would  indicate,  to  ine, 
that  he  could  not  be  relied  on. 

Q.    That  he  was  dishonest? 

A.  No,  that  his  word  could  not  be  relied  upon ;  this  matter  of  dis- 
honesty I  think  never  came  up  until  since  he  left  there  or  about  that 
time? 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  any  of  those  people  or  can  you  tell  me 
what  they  said  ? 

A.    Not  their  exact  words,  no,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  me  the  substance  of  it  ? 

A.  I  have  told  you  the  substance  as  I  remember  it;  I  was  not 
around  hunting  up  these  matters  and  I  just  took  them  as  I  happened  to 
hear  them. 

Q.  Have  you  now  told,  Mr.  Bower,  all  upon  which  you  base  your 
statement  that  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is  bad  ? 

A.  I  have  told  all  I  can  remember; — no  sir,  there  are  a  great  many 
things  that  have  occurred  of  which  there  is  a  faint  remembrance  but 
not  impressed  so  firmly  on  my  mind  that  I  can  testify  to  them, — a  faint 
impression. 

Q.    Well,  these  are  the  most  of  it? 

A.    These  are  all  I  can  testify  to. 

Q,    Well,  these  are  the  principal  things  ? 

A.    Well,  I  suppose  they  are,  because  I  remember  them. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  There  are  several  other  parties  that  have  been  speaking  of  him 
whose  names  or  tiie  particular  occasions,  you  cannot  remembe^QoJ^ 
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A.    I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  by  other  partiesy  taUdnff  bet' 
tbexnaelveft  and  cannot  remember  what'they  aaul,  I  did  not  take  heed. 

Q.    So  these  are  not  the  only  persons  whom  you  have  beard .  talki^| 
about  him  ?  j 

A.  Well,  I  heard  his  testimony  as  read  in  the  newspaper.  Mifnewhan 
discussed  in  the  stores  in  a  Baani^er  wkich  would  indieale  that  it  vau 
not—  ^ 

Q.     Didn't  take  any  stock  in  it? 

A.     No,  sir. 

I 

By  Mr.  Mana^r  CoLLiifs.  j 

Q;    What  testunony  was  that?  .  I 

A.  It  waa  in  regard  to  the  testimouy  that  he  gave  here  be&>re  the  | 
court. 

Q.    As  to  what  case? 

A.    As  to  this  case  of  impeaeknient. 

Q.  I  know,  but  as  to  yfhal  particular  part  of  the  impeachmeot^  wfaaft 
article. 

A.    As  to  his  general  testimony. 

Q.  And  that  waa  discussed  qb-  fouad  in  the  newspaper,  waa  it,  id  the 
stores  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Now,  who  said  it  was  untrue  ? 

A.  I  can't  remember;  it  was  in  a  hardware  store;  I  cauuot  remember 
who  were  there  except  the  proprietors;  I  just  stepped  in. 

Q:     Who  said  it  waa  untrue  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.     Was  it  stated  there  that  it  was  untrue  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  waa. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  said  that  it  was  not  stated  that  it  waa  untrue;  ¥rfaai  was  said 
in  regard  to  it? 

A.  I  can't  remember;  lean  only  remember  the  impression  that  il 
left  on  my  mind. 

Q.    What  was  that? 

A.  The  impression  was  that  they  would  not  take  his  taatimoay  m 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  a  man. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  nobody  would. 

Mr.  Arctaiibbr  Well,  I  agree  with  you,  I  don't  .think  afiybodj 
would. 

The  President  2>ro  tern.    The  Senate  wiD  take  a  recess  until  8  o'elocL 

P.M. 

evening  session. 

The  Senate  convened  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  die 
President  pro  tern, 

GEORGE  W.  BRALEY 

Recalled  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander* 

Q.  You  have  testified  before,  I  believe,  that  you  were  a  banker  in 
Bedwood? 
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Q.    How  long  hare  jrou  lived  in  Redwood? 

A.    Since  1871. 

Q.  Yen  repreeeated  that  district  in  the  HoTi«e  I  beiieve  thie  last  ees- 
sion  of  the  legislature  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  F.  L.  Morrill^  who  lired 
iix  Redwood  Falls  until  last  fall,  when  he  moved  to  Minneapolis? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  a  time  did  he  live  in  Redwood  Falls? 

A.  I  couldn't  fully  state,  but  I  should  think,  perhaps,  nearly  thxee 
years;  it  might  not  have  been  more  than  two,  but  1  think  it  was  between 
tiiro  and  three. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  general  repul^ation  in  the  village  of  Red- 
ipvood  Falls  is  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  is  that  reputation,  good  or  bad? 

A.    It  is  not  very  ^ood. 

Q.    Well,  what  is  it,  good  or  bad  ?         ^ 

A.     I  consider  it  bad. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Who  have  you  heard  talk  about  his  reputation  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  detail  to  you  just  who  I  have  heard  talk 
about  it.    It  is  the  general  talk. 

Q.    The  general  talk  you  say  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  or  has  iJeen. 

Q.  Well,  can  y<m  tell  any  person  who  has  talked  about  it, — any  one 
person. 

A.    Why,  I  presume  that  I  might  name  some  pensons. 

Q.    Name  one,  Mr.  Braley. 

A.  I  could  probably  answer  the  question  by  saying  I  could  name 
less  that  had  not  talked  about  him. 

Q.     Well,  won't  you  name  one  who  has  talked  about  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  should  have  to  name  some  persons  who  have  already 
been  named. 

Q.    Well,  name  one  ? 

A.    Well,  I  would  name  Mr.  Stickle. 

Q.    The  witness  Stickle? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A,  I  don't  recollect  just  what  he  said  about  him.  It  was  a  general 
conversation,  as  people  came  into  mv  bank  there. 

Q.    Well,  what  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Stickle  said,  he  had  beat  him  out  of 
some  money  or  tried  to,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Mr.  Stickle  said  he  had  either  beat  him  out  of  some  money,  or 
had  tried  to  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q,  By  Mr.  Arctander.  This  is  C.  C.  Stickle  that  you  have  refer- 
ence to  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  all  he  said. 

Q.     Well,  give  us  some  remarks  ? 

A.  He  might  have  said  he  was  gcnng  for  him;  I  don't  say  whether  he 
did  or  not;  I  think  he  did,  though.  ^,g,^,^^^  ^^  Googlc 
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Q.  Who  was  going  for  him, — Mr.  Morrill  going  for  Mr.  Stickle,  or  Mr, 
Stickle  Roing  for  Mr.  Morrill  ? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  he  was  going  for  Mr.  Morrill.  I  didnt  see  thi 
chase. 

Q.    Well,  what  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.    Well,  really  I  don't  know  but  he  did  go  for  him. 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  but  what  did  he  my  f  I  am  not  asking  you  whether 
he  went  for  him  but  what  he  mid  f 

A.  I  think  he  said  he  was  going  to  telegraph  for  Morrill  to  come  ti^t 
straight  back  to  Redwood. 

Q.    When  was  this  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date,  but  it  was  since  he  left  or  about  the 
time  he  left. 

Q.    Well,  who  else  did  yoii  hear  talk  about  him  ? 

A.    I  heard  Mr.  J.  D.  Bunce. 

.Q    Well,  what  did  Mr.  Bunce  say  about  him  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  said  he  was  a  damned  liar,  and  that  he  wouldn't  be- 
lieve him  under  oath. 

Q.    Are  you  sure  now  that  ne  jgaid  that  ? 

A.    Well,  I  should  be  just  as  sure  of  that  as  that  he  said  anything. 

Q.     Now,  when  did  he  say  that  ? 

A.    Well,  it  was  one  evening  when  I  was  in  there. 

Q.    When  was  it? 

A.     I  couldn't  give  you  the  date. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  us  what  month  it  was  ? 

A.  No;  I  couldn't  tell  you  that,  because  it  was  something  tiiat  is 
talked  of  there  frequently,  and  I  didn't  spend  much  time  over  thoee 
matters. 

Q.    Well,  who  else  did  you  hear  talk  about  it? 

A,    I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  I  have  heard  Mr.  Philbrick. 

Q.    What  is  his  business  ? 

A.    He  is  a  merchant. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  just  what  he  said;  we  are  a  little  particular  up 
there,  what  we  say  about  one  another. 

Q.    I  should  think  so.    What  did  he  say;  could  you  tell? 

A.  I  don't  remember  now  just  what  he  said.  Tne  fact  of  it  is,  it  was 
a  general  talk,  as  people  came  in  there;  they  knew  Mr.  Morrill, had  done 
considerable  business  with  him,  and  1  with  him;  and  when  tiiey  came 
in  there  on  business  with  me,  that  subject  was  brought  up  by  neadv 
every  one  that  came  in;  I  don't  say  every  one,  but  generaUg  after  he  left 
and  came  away  from  there. 

Q.    Well,  you  can't  tell  me  what  Mr.  Philbrick  said,  can  you? 

A.     I  don't  know  as  I  can. 

Q.     Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  any  other  man  said  about  him? 

A.  I,  of  course,  don't  state  the  exact  words,  but  the  substance.  The 
general  substance  of  what  they  said  was,  that  they  didn't  think  much  of 
him;  didn't  believe  him. 

Q.    But  you  can't  tell  anyone  who  said  so  ? 

A.    I  just  told  you  that  Mr.  Bunce  said  so  for  one. 

Q.    Yes;  who  else? 

A.    I  think  Mr.  Stickle  gave  that  inference  to  me. 

Q.    Well,  can  you  give  us  any  other  names  ? 

A.  Probably  that  was  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Philbrick,  or  sim- 
ilar to  that.  r^  ] 
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Q.    Well,  anyone  else  ? 

(No  answer.) 

Q.    Now,  wasn't  a  good  deal  of  this  conversation  about  his  honesty, 
SLbout  his  paying  his  bills? 

A.  I  believe  I  heard  Thomas  King,  a  farmer,  come  in  there  one  time 
a,rid  talk  about  the  matter. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  about  him? 

A.  His  conversation  was  something  in  relation  to  a  note.  He 
±"hought  he  was  on  a  note.  I  can't  tell  you  the  words  he  used  or  the  ex- 
T>reBsions  that  he  gave,  but  as  much  as  to  say  he  didn't  believe  anything 
m  the  man. 

Q.  Now,  wasn't  the  amount  of  this  conversation  about  his  honesty, 
arising  from  some  business  transaction  that  these  men  had  had  with  him 
"because  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  No,  no,  I  don't  think  that  be  was  owing  anything  there  particu- 
larly. 

Q.    You  don't  think  he  was? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  was  to  any  extent;  he  might  have  been  a  little 
but  not  that  he  contracted  himself,  personally. 

Q.    Now,  can  you  tell  what  anybody  else  said  about  him  ? 

A.    I  think  I  have  heard  G.  P.  Green  talk  about  him  some. 

Q;    What  is  his  business  ? 

A.    He  is  a  gentleman. 

Q.    Hasn't  he  any  business  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  he  has.  He  has  a  farm,  but  he  lives 
in  town  and  rents  his  farm. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A.  I  think  he  said  like  this:  that  he  never  thought  that  Mr.  Morrill 
would  turn  out  in  the  manner  he  had  since  he  hjwi  went  away  from 
there. 

Q.    When  did  he  say  that? 

A.    Since  he  left. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  when? 

A.  I  couldn't  give  any  date  particularly,  any  more  than  I  know, 
since  he  went  away  from  there. 

Q.    Now,  can  you  think  of  anyone  else? 

A.    I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  Fayette  Robinson  did. 

Q.    What  is  his  business  ? 

A.     He  is  a  farmer,  but  he  lives  there  in  town. 

Q.     What  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A.  He  said  like  this:  Said  he,  "  Don't  you  let  that  man  have  that 
money  on  the  note  that  my  name  is  on;"  said  he,  "I  believe  he  is  a 
rascal." 

Q.  He  said  that  he  didnt  want  to  let  Mr.  Morrill  have  the  money  on 
the  note  that  he  had  signed  ? 

A.     Exactly. 

Q,    That  he  believed  that  he  was  a  rascal  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Anything  else  he  said  ? 

A.     He  might  have  said  something  else. 

Q.    WeU,  did  he  say  anything  else? 

A.  I  presume  he  did.  I  don't  know  that  he  used  the  word  "  rascal," 
but  he  came  in  there  and  carried  that  inference  to  me. 

Q.    Now,  can't  you  give  us  anyone  else  ? 
231 
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A.    I  guess  I  have  given  you  about  enough. 

Q.    Well,  can't  you  give  us  any  one  else  ? 

A.     I  guess  I  have  heard  Mr.  Dahlgran  speak  of  it. 

Q.     What  is  his  business  ? 

A.     He  is  a  farmer  and  a  mechanic. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  ? 

A.     He  said  he  had  deceived  him  in  getting  his  name  onto  a  note. 

Q.    Morrill  had  deceived  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  what  were  these  notes  that  these  men  were  talking  about 

A.    Well,  to  explain  what  these  notes  were  would   take  some  little 
time. 

Q.    Well,  were  these  notes  signed  by  Morrill  ? 

A.     They  were  signed  by  Morrill  and  others. 

Q.    And  on  them  Morrill  got  money,  did  he  ? 

A.    I  suppose  he  did,  he  didn't  get  it  of  me. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  he  got  money  or  not  ?. 

A.    I  have  been  told  he  did. 

Q.    Is  he  owing  the  money  still. 

A.     I  think  most  probably  he  is,  because  they  are  not  due. 

Q.     Then  do  you  know  how  much  they  were? 

A.    Yes,  sir, 

Q.    How  much? 

A.    $500. 

Q.    $500  that  Morrill  got  on  a  note  signed  by  other  people? 

A.  I  don't  know  how  much  money  he  got;  I  can  tell  you  about  the 
note  if  you  will  let  me  go  on  and  tell  it  just  as  it  was. 

Q.    Well,  I  would  like  to  know  whose  note  it  was  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Morrill  came  to  me  one  time  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  loan  him  $500  on  ten  good  names.  I  asked  him  who  the  namee 
were.  He  named  over  some  parties  and  I  told  him  I  would  do  it  He 
went  and  procured  some  of  the  names,  but  when  he  came  back  he 
didn't  have  the  ones  that  he  had  promised  to  get,  and  I  told  him  I 
couldn't  let  him  have  the  money.  I  found  out  that  some  of  the  parties 
that  had  signed  that  note  were  afterwards  sorry  that  they  had  done  it, 
and  they  requested  me  not  to  let  him  have  the  money.  The  note  was 
running  to  .me,  but  when  he  came  back  for  the  money,  I  told  him  I  was 
a  little  short, — which  I  am  sometimes, — ^that  I  couldn't  spare*  it,  and 
would  rather  not  let  it  go.  He  said  he  had  got  to  come  to  St.  Paul  very 
directly  and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him  that  he  didn't  get  the 
money.  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  for  him  and  would  be  glad  to  help  him 
out,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  endorse  the  note  over,  so  that  he 
could  use  it  somewhere  else.  I  did  so  "without  recourse;"  I  was  told 
that  the  notes  came  down  here  and  went  to  Ball  &  Lamberton  in  the 
lumber  business;  then  I  was  told  they  went  into  the  Grerman  American 
Bank  in  St.  Paul,  and  I  suppose  they  are  there  now,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.    You  say  the  notes  are  not  due  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  they  were  to  run  for  two  years. 

Q.    When  was  that  note  drawn  ? 

A.    Some  time  last  summer. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  me  who  signed  this  note  with  this  man  Morrill? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  some  of  them;  I  don't  know  but  all  of  them  by 
thinking. 

Q.    Who  were  they?. 
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A.  There  was  Mr.  —  there  is  a  little  more  to  that  perhaps;  I  asked 
M^r.  Morrill  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  money. 

He  said  that  he  and  Commodore  Stickle  was  going  into  a  little  specu- 
la.tion;  and  he  said  Commodore  Stickle  was  going  on  the  note.  I  con- 
sidered that  Commodore  Stickle  was  a  pretty  good  man  to  have  on  the 
note,  and  that  was  one  of  the  inducements  to  let  the  money  go  on  the 
note.  I  thought  if  he  was  going  into  a  speculation,  it  must  be  a  pretty 
good  speculation ;  and  I  learned  afterwards  that  Commodore  Stickle 
clidn't  know  much  about  this  speculation.  Commodore  Stickle  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  note;  Mr.  Herriott,  the  receiver  of  the  land  office, 
^was  one  of  the  signers;  Mr.  Dahlgan  wsis  one  ;  Fayette  Robinson  was 
one;  O.  B.  Terrill  Was  one.  I  think  there  were  eight  or  ten  names  on 
the  note. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  King  one  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  G.  P.  Green  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  J.  D.  Bunce  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Philbrick?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Dunnington?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Baldwin?    A.    No, sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Bigham  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Boyer?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Tiffany  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Hotchkiss  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.    Dr.  Flynn? 

A.    No,  sir.     He  said  he  would  get  Dr.  Flynn,  but  he  didn't  get  him. 

Q.    Now,  how  long  was  this  before  he  went  away? 

A.  That  must  have  been  as  early  in  the  season  certainly  as  Septem- 
ber; and  I  should  think  it  might  have  been  in  August. 

Q.    And  he  went  away  when  ? 

A.  He  left  up  there  about  the  time  the  extra  session  of  the 
legislature  commenced. 

Q.    That  was  the  11th,  day  of  October? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  say  he  left  that  day,  but  about  that  time. 

Q.  This  note  you  say  was  signed  in"  August  and  he  left  in  October. 
Now  these  names  he  got  on  the  note  were  of  respectable  citizens  weren't 
they? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  explain  how  it  is  that  a  man  of  bad  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity  can  get  ten  of  your  respectable  citizens  up  there  to 
sign  a  note  with  him  ? 

A.  Just  like  this,  and  aa  I  undertook  to  say  to  you,  that  this  thing 
has  all  come  out  since  he  went  away. 

Q.  Then  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  was  not  bad  at  that 
time? 

A.    When  he  first  came  there  it  was  not, — we  didn't  know  him. 

Q.    When  he  got  the  note  signed,  how  was  it? 

A.     I  don't  think  they  understood  him  then. 

Q.  He  had  lived  there  two  or  three  years,  but  his  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity  was  not  bad  at  the  time  he  got  the  note  signed 
there? 

A,     It  might  not  have  been    so    generally  known.     I    think    some 

[)ple  understood  him  at  the  time,  and   wouldn't  sign  the  note  with 
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Q.    They  did  refuse? 

A.    People  that  he  promifled  to  get  to  sign  that  note  refused  to  sign  it 
Q.    Did  they  refuse  to  signtTn  account  of  his  reputation  for  truth 
and  veracity. 
A.    I  neyer  asked  them  why  they  refused  to  sign. 

F.   ENSIGN 

Becalled  aa  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Abctander. 

Q.  I  believe  jrou  stated  on  your  former  examination  that  you  were 
clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Redwood  county  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  resided  in  Redwood  ? 

A.    Since  the  third  of  January,  1881. 

Q.     Have  you  lived  in  Redwood  county  prior  to  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  about  seven  or  eight  years. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  while  he  lived  at  your  place,  a  lawyer  by  the 
name  of  F.  L.  Morrill,  that  moved  away  last  October  some  time,  to  Min- 
neapolis ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  is  in  the  comm  unity  in 
which  you  live  as  to  truth  and  veracity  ?     Answer  yes  or  no. 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    What  is  that  reputation,  good  or  bad  ? 

A.    It  is  generally  bad,  so  fiw  as  I  have  heard,  recently. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Ensign,  who  have  you  heard  talk  about  this  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  heard  general  conversation  in  my  office  very  often 
without  paying  particular  attention,  when  conversation  has  been  going 
on  between  other  persons,  and  when  I  myself  was  not  a  party  to  the  con- 
versation; and  it  is  difficult  to  recall  names. 

Q.    Could  you  give  us  any  names? 

A.    Well,  1— I  don't  think  I  could. 

Q.    Could  you  give  us  what  they  said  ? 

A.  I  could  give  you  the  substance  of  what  the  conversation  was 
about  at  different  times. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  it? 

A.    As  to  his  honesty  and  his  manner  of  conducting  his  business. 

Q.    WeU,  what  was  it  they  said  about  his  honesty  ? 

A.    Well,  his  honesty  was  called  in  question. 

Q.    How;  what  was  said? 

A.    As  to  different  transactions  in  financial  matters. 

Q.  That  is,  whether  he  paid  his  debts  or  not.  He  was  accused  of 
not  paying  his  debts,  wasn't  he  ? 

A.  Well,  that  was  one  thing;  and  not  refunding  money,  where 
money  had  been  placed  in  his  hands. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  said  he  had  not  refunded  money  that  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  ? 

A.    It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  recall  names. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  ns  one  person  who  said  that  Mr.  Morrill  had  not  re* 
funded  money  that  had  been  placed  in  his  hands? 
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A.  Well,  I  think  I  have  heard  members  of  the  Library  Association 
speak  with  reference  to  it. 

Q.    Well,  who  was  it? 

A.    Well,  I  think  I  have  heard  Mr.  Bowers  speak  of  that. 

Q.    A  witness  here  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Well,  that  is  the  conversation  that  I  have  heard — I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  that  society  myself, — and  it  is  only  what  I  have  heard  about  it. 

Q.    Well,  tell  us  what  Mr.  Bowers  said  ? 

A.  There  was  money  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  had  been  asked  for 
it  and  had  not  paid  it  over  or  delivered  it. 

Q.     Well,  now  that  was  all  Mr.  Bowers  said,  was  it  ? 

A.     Well,  about  that,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    Now,  what  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  I  have  heard  Mr.  Bowers  say  that  he  was  a  "crank." 

Q.     What  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.     I  can't  recall  anything  else  he  said. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  me  what  other  people  said  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  can't  recall  names. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  me  what  they  said  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  conversation  among  different  persons 
in  relation  to  this  note  business  that  has  been  spoken  of. 

Q.     Now,  you  have  heard  about  that  note  business  ? 

A.     Not  very  much,  but  I  have  heard  some  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  there  was  a  note  of  that  kind  that  Mr.  Mor- 
rill obtained  ten  signatures  to  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.     Do  you  know  how  many  signed  it  ? 

A.  I  know  the  persons,  but  I  don't  know  as  to  whether  they  signed 
it,  by  only  what  I  have  heard.    I  never  saw  the  note. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  something  else  that  you  have  heard  said 
about  Mr.  Morrill  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  heard, — I  don't  like,  for  my  part,  as  an  individual, 
— I  don't  calculate  to  say  anything  against  other  people  in  my  private 
conversation.  I  have  overheard  and  had  conversations  with  other  per- 
sons with  reference  to  his  political  standing,  and  his  standing  as  an  at- 
torney, and  his  standing  in  the  church,  and  other  things. 

Q.     What  did  they  say  about  his  political  standing  ? 

A.  As  to  politics,  it  was  always  difficult  to  determine  just  where  he 
stood.  Some  claimed  he  was  a  democrat,  and  some  claimed  he  was  a 
republican. 

Q.    Yes;  there  are  lots  of  us  in  that  fix. 

A .  That  it  was  so  difficult  to  determine  his  principles,  that  it  was 
not  known,  and  could  not  be  definitely  determined. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time  for  me  to  object  to 
this  kind  of  cross-examination.  The  counsel  invites  every  kind  of  talk 
about  this  party,  while  he  should  limit  this  witness  to  what  has  been 
said  about  his  truthfulness. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  have  asked  him  what  he  has  heard  said 
about  Mr.  Morrill  ? 

Q.     Now,  won't  you  tell  us  what  else  was  said  about  Mr.  Morrill? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  it  unless  it  is  limited  to  the  question  of 
his  truthfulness. 
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Q.  Well,  limit  it  to  his  truthfulness,  and  tell  us  what  was  said  about 
his  truthfulness. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Or  untruthfulness. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Or  imtruthfulness. 

A.  My  knowledge  is  simply  the  impressions  I  have  received  from 
conversations  that  I  paid  but  very  little  attention  to, — only  the  general 
tenor  of  the  conversations. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  said  about  his  truthfulness  or  his  untruthfulness, 
and  who  said  it? 

A.    Well,  I  can't  tell  you;  I  can't  give  any  names. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  you  get  this  impression  from  what  was  said  about 
him  politically,  and  as  an  attorney,  and  his  connection  with  the  church  ? 

A.  Those  were  some  things,  those  were  parts;  and  the  idea  seems  to 
have  been  with  reference  to  things  in  general;  not  one  thing. 

Q.  But  things  in  general  ?  But  you  can't  tell  us  a  word  that  you 
ever  heard  said  about  his  truthfulness  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  witness  has  already  stated  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    I  believe  he  has. 

By  Senator  Campbell. 

Q.  I  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  he  heard  his  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity  questioned  recently,  I  would  like  to  know  how  re- 
cently ? 

A.    More  particularly  since  he  went  away  from  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.    Was  it  since  he  testified  in  court  here  ? 

A.    It  was  before  that,  that  I  have  reference  to. 

Q.    Since  this  impeachment  proceeding  was  instituted? 

A.    Well,  since  it  first  began,  but  not  with  reference  to  that. 

F.  B.  HOTCHKISS, 

Recalled  as  a  witnsss  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  who  has  just  left 
the  stand  if  he  ever  heard  Mr.  Morrill's  reputation  questioned  until 
about  the  time  he  left  Redwood— if  that  is  what  he  desired  the  court  to 
understand  ?  , 

Mr.  Ensign.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Not  while  he  was  a  resident  of  Redwood  ? 

A.    Not  particularly  then. 

Mr.  Arctander  then  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  you  resided  a  considerable  length  of  time  in 
Redwood  FaUs? 

A.    Thirteen  years. 

Q.    Your  business  there  is  a  blacksmith  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  Mr.  Morrill,  that  has  been  spoken  of  here  to- 
night? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is  in  the 
community  in  which  you  live  ? 

A.  I  know  what  his  reputation  is  among  certain  individuals  and  clas- 
ses. 

Q.    Well,  what  his  general  reputation  is? 

A.    His  general  reputation  ?    Well,  yes. 
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Q.  Well,  what  is  it,  good  or  bad  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  not  very  good. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  it  talked  about? 

A.  Well,  it  began  to  be  talked  about  along  about  the  middle  of  last 
summer, 

Q.  Who  talked  about  it? 

A.  Well,  it  was  parties  that  had  business  relations  with  him  in  some 
cases. 

Q.  What  did  they  say? 

A.  Well,  some  said  that  he  was  a  liar  and  dishonest. 

Q.  Who  said  that  he  was  a  liar  ? 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  Stickle. 

Q.  The  witness  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  Mr.  Commodore  Stickle. 

Q.  That  is  a  brother? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  Mr.  George  W.  Braley. 

Q.  That  is  the  witness  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  name  a  great  many  persons. 

Q.  You  can't  name  many  who  said  he  was  a  liar? 

A.  These  three  that  I  mentioned  didn't  all  say  that  he  was  a  liar. 

Q,  Well,  that  was  my  question  ? 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  Stickle. 

Q.  Mr.  Samuel  Stickle  said  he  was  a  liar. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  said  he  was  a  liar  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  anybody  else  who  was  as  positive  as  that. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  they  say  about  him  ? 

A,  Well,  Mr.  Commodore  Stickle  said  he  was  a  scamp. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  Mr.  Braley  say  ? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Braley  said  he  had  procured  money  from  him  under 
false  pretences. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  prosecution  for  that  did  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  else  talked  about  his  truthfulness  ? 

A.  Well,  among  his  political  associates  I  have  heard  some  of  them  re- 
mark that  he  was  not  reliable. 

Q.  Not  reliable  in  politics  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  else  have  you  heard  talk  about  the  truthfulness,  or 
untruthfulness  of  Mr.  Morrill  ? 

A.  Well,  his  religious  associates  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  in  rather 
a  doubtful  manner. 

Q.  Did  they  say  he  was  a  liar  ? 

A.  Well,  not  so  positive  as  that. 

Q.  But  they  questioned  him  a  little  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  trouble  was  he  was  quite  a  prominent  member  of  the 
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church  and  quite  prominent  among  them  as  a  temperance  man.  All  st 
once  he  developed  into-r-among  the  persons  who  like  to  "sweat  the  cat" 
a  little;  and  of  course  that  didn't  set  very  well  with  his  brethren. 

Q.     You  mean  by  "sweating  the  cat,"  that  he  liked  to  drink  a  little? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  his  religious  associates  found  fault  with  him  about  that  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  did  they  say  he  was  a  liar  because  he  drank  a  little  ? 

A.     Well,  no,  not  so  positive  as  that. 

Q.     But  they  found  fault  with  him  ? 

A.     They  found  fault  with  him  as  not  living  up  to  his  professions. 
•    Q.     Now,  have  you  heard  anyone  else  speak  of  his  truthfulness  or  his 
untruthfulness  ? 

A.  Well,  in  a  general  way  I  have  heard  people  conversing  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  and  rather  questioning  his  integrity  and  truthfulness. 

Q.    Well,  who  were  they,  and  what  did  they  say  ? 

A.     Well,  for  instance,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Wallin. 

Q.    Alfred  Wallin? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     The  lawyer  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A.     Well,  he  said  he  was  not  reliable. 

Q.     He  was  talking  about  professional  matters,  wasn't  he  ? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say.  The  conversation  might  have  been  in  re- 
gard to  his  professional  relations  with  him. 

Q.    Or  political  ? 

A.     They  have  been  mixed  up  somewhat  in  that  way, 

Q.  It  might  have  been  about  his  professional  relations  or  his  relig- 
ious relations  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Or  might  have  been  about  some  money  matters  ? 

A.     Well,  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  about  his  professional  relations  or  his  political 
relatimis  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Anybody  else  that  you  have  heard  speak  of  his  truthfulness  or 
his  untruthfulness  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  heard  Mr,  Herriott  make  the  remark  that  he  was  a 
shyster,  and  a  man  that  was  not,  in  his  estimation,  reliable. 

Q.    Well,  how  did  he  mean  reliable  ? 

A.    Well,  he  had  some  relations  both  religiously  and  politically. 

Q.     Oh,  that  were  religious  and  political  ? 

A.     I  presume  so. 

Q.  Well,  now  about  the  only  man  as  I  understand,  you  ever  heard 
say  he  was  a  liar,  was  Mr.  Stickle  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Stickle  said  at  the  time  the  remark  he  says  I  made 
was  made;  but  I  don't  think  I  made  it  in  exactly  that  way.  I  meant  to 
convey  the  idea  that  he  was  indiscreet. 

Q.  Then  you  think  Mr.  Stickle  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  you 
put  Mr.  Morrill  down  as  untruthful  ? 

A.     Oh,  he  didn't  say  that. 

Q.     I  don't  remember  what  he  did  say. 

A.  He  said  that  I  made  a  remark  that  he  was  guilty  of  general 
cussednesB. 
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A.  Why,  it*  may/  have'  been  1.ha*,  but^a^^any  rate  it*WB8  int6ttd^  to 
oonrvev  tbeidto  that  he  wae '  indjsoreet;  uty^buBitieesTelatieBS  with  Mr. 
Morrill  have  always  been  satisfactory. 

Q.'  Yott'  were^  ixot*  amcmg  tbe^.  tte^  men'thaA^6ignedH)l£s-iR>t^,  were 
youf 

A.    No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

The  President  pro  tem,»  I"  wf>iild'  Uke't6^ask^he''ooii!i8©l  if  liheyde- 
sire  to  examine  into  the  general  morals  and  honesty  and  reli^ous  beliefs 
and  ^litical  standing  of  this  man,  or  8iin{^y^tOt»k-ag't6  his  trrrth  a&d 
veracity.  • 

Mt.  MaiM^er  •Oolloto.  The-  counsd,^  no  -d^rttbt;  designs  to  enqnire  in- 
to the  question  of  truth  and 'veracity,  and'I  certiaiiiiy  know^that  is  my 
desire. 

The  Witness.  I  presume  likely  it  woald  'be^'  a  proper 'thing  for  me  to 
do,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Stickle,  to  state  whatc  the*  cooversatioai  was  thftat 
brought  out  this  remark  of  his  that  he  was-a-liar;  He  accused  this  Mr. 
Stickle  of  taking  $800  oxit'of'fadsBafo,  azid'appropriatiBigittohis  own 
use. 

Q.'    Whof  MrrMorriH?* 

A.    Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Stickle  was*  teUing  iiie-'abo«t<tlJb.tj  and  h^  mad^thec 
remark  that  he  was  a  liar. 

C.  C.  STICKLE, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Stickily'  whtove  d6  yo»  neidef 

A.  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  now;  I  haven't  aftgr^bttshmesr 

Q.  What  is  that? 

A.  I  have  no  business. 

Q.  Living  on  your  money  ? 

A.  Well,  it  may  be, — what  I  owe. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  iDeen  a  merchant  in  -tCwnT* 

A.  I  have  been;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  retired  merchant  ? 

A.  Well,'  Iica»  hwrdly/Bagr.'I  hlBWre^etiredj  I ^aw^trying'td'^t^a/ living 
yet. 

Q/.  How«l<^iig;'liav0(yYW.lii^'attIMdtffDod(F^ 

A.  About  12  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  F.  L.  Morrill  thaithas^DiBeirepofcettHrf.hteiJi*'' 

A.  I  do  sir. 

Q.  You  are  related  to  him  in  some  shape,  are  you  not, — ^heiaarried 
your  niece,  didn't  he? 

A.  He  married  a  niece  of  my  wifov- 

Q.  You  have  always  sastimedtveryfdemB^TektioaB^towafds  Mr. 
MorriU,  haven't  yow  ? ' 

A.  Well,  nearly  always. 

Q.  You  have  helped  him  along  a  greet -deal  theie^- 

A.  Yes,  some. 
232 
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Q.  Mr.  Stickle,  do  you  know  what  the  general  reputation  of  Mr.  Hen 
rill  is  in  the  village  of  Redwood  Falls,  as  to  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.    Well,  I  must  say  I  have  heard  more  about  it  here  than  I  ha^ 
heard  before. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  where  vou  had  heard  the  most;  I  aske; 
you  what  his  general  reputation  up  there  was  for  truth  and  veracity,  i 
you  know  it  ? 

A.    Well,  it  is  not  very  good;  not  very  good. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    What  have  you  heard  said  about  it  there  ? 

A.  Well,  I  haven't  heard  anything  in  particular  said  about  him 
WhatI  speak  of  is  my  own  relations  with  him. 

Q.    Your  opinion  is  that  he  is  not  truthful  ? 

A.    Well,  in  some  things  he  is  not. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  bjr  that  ? 

A.    Well,  in  business  relations. 

Q.    Well,  how  ?  Did  he  promise  to  pay  a  debt  and  not  do  it  ? 

A.    Well,  he.  will  promise  to  pay  when  he  can't  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  he  promises  to  pay  when  he  can't  do  it;  does  he  ever  prom- 
ise to  pay  when  he  can,  and  then  not  do  it  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  does. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  heard  more  about  his  bad  reputation  here 
than  you  have  up  home? 

A.    I  have. 

JACJOB  TIFFANY 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Arcjtander. 

Q.  Where  ap  you  reside  ? 

A.  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Machinery. 

Q.  Agricultural  machinery? 

A.  Agricultural  machinery. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 

A.  Four  years  last  fall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Morrill  that  has  been  spoken  of  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  at  Redwood  Falla  is 
for  truth  and  varacity  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  something  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  it,  good  or  bad  ? 

A.  Bad. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q,*  Mr.  Tiffany,  who  have  you  heard  talk  about  it? 

A.  Well,  it  is  generally  talked,  all  through  the  town  there. 

Q.  Who  have  you  heard  talk  about  it? 

A.  Well,  most  everybody  there. 

Q.  Give  me  a  name  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  Mr.  McKay  for  one. 
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Q.    What  is  his  business? 

A.    Groceryman. 

Q.     What  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A.    He  said  he  ran  off  with  the  public  library  money. 

Q.    Anything  else? 

A.    He  said  he  was  a  bad  pill,  and  so  on. 

Q.    Anything  else  ? 

A.    Nothing  particular  with  him. 

Q.  A  "bad  pill;"  now  you  think  that  is  something  that  affects  his 
reputation  for  truth  and  veracity,  do  you. 

A.    It  would  affect  mine  if  I'should  run  off  with  library  money. 

Q.    Your  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity. 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    Now,  who  else  have  you  heard  talk  about  him  ? 

A.    I  have  heard  Mr.  Dunn. 

Q.    What  is  his  business  ? 

A.    He  is  a  Methodist  preacher. 

Q,    What  did  he  say  about  him  ? 

A.    He  said  he  was  a  bad  member. 

Q.    What  church  did  Mr.  Morrill  belong  to? 

A.  He  belonged  to  the  Methodist, — ^that  is,  I  guess  he  wasn't  in  full 
membership. 

Q.    I  thought  he  was  a  Presbyterian  ? 

A.    Well,  he  pretended  to  be  a  Methodist  there. 

Q,    Well,  what  else  did  Mr.  Dunn  say  about  him  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said  he  didn't  want  to  give  his  full  opinion  to  me  about 
him,  but  he  says,  "  You  know  what  it  is."  And  I  wouldn't  work  with 
him  in  the  same  house  about  a  year  ago,  I  guess.    , 

Q.    What  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  what  else. 

Q.     Who  else  have  you  heard  talk  about  him  ? 

A.    I  have  heard  several  talk  about  the  note  business  up  there. 

Q.    What  did  they  say  about  the  note  business? 

A.  I  heard  Mr.  Hitchcock  there  say  that  he  lied  to  him, — ^told  him 
that  such  and  such  men  was  going  on  the  note,  provided  he  would  go 
on;  and  that  he  had  found  out  the  men  never  promised  him. 

Q.    Who  else  did  you  hear  talk  about  it  ? 

Senator  Crooks.  I  shall  have  to  insist  that  the  witness  speak  to  the 
court. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  don't  know  how  to  cause  him  to  talk  any 
louder. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Certainly  we  can't  hear  over  here  more  than  one- 
half  what  the  witness  says. 

The  President  p-o  tern.  I  think  if  Mr.  Collins  should  go  over  in  the 
baok  part  of  the  room  and  ask  the  questions,  the  witness  would  talk  to 
him. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  have  no  objection  to  going  over  there.  I 
would  as  soon  go  there  and  put  the  questions. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins  then  left  the  usual  seat  assigned  to  the  managers 
and  took  bis  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Senate  chamber  and 
oontinued  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

Q.    Now,  who  else  have  )rou  heard  talk  about  that  T 

A.     I  heard  Judge  Baldwin. 

Q.    Whfttdidhe  say? 
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A.    He  said  he  had  lied  to  him. 

Q,    What  about? 

A.  They  were  in  partnership  busiaeas  lad'ke  .^aold  otit  his  '^diaie 
the  books;  there  w«re\thu»e  .partmss.  iHe  rsold  oat  :his  ^8faMe  o&th 
books,  and  had  collected  some  money,  and  he  claiised  he  'hadnH  reed 
lected  it,  and  used  it  himself^^usd  did  not  give^a^y  ACOOimtwOf  it;iJm 
said  that  it  was  not  collected. 

Q.    Who  else  have  you  heard  talk abouti him? 

A.  J  oTeriheaidfaiCQAveiaatioii  between  JawfiB  MdliUiJi  mul  Aled 
Small. 

Q,    >Whatdidth^yaav? 

A.  Aleck  Small  was  buyiiQigra^cQatifrom  him^iand  he  thoQght  hewai 
charging  him  too  much  for  it;  and  he  said  he  had  sold  OA6o£the  aami 
kind  to  Mr.  Morrill  for  theaame.prioetttnd  he  .  couldn't  ihrom  *oS  miq 
because  Morrill  had  "skipped"  and  hadn'tipaid  for  tbe(<»at^«ad' that  h< 
would  have  to  charge  Small  a  good  price  to. make  <it  up.  [Langhter/ 
He  said  Morrill  had  lied  to  him,  ajad  had -pn9imied.io,fAyliimiiii 
week,  and  it  was  then  six  weeks,  and  hethadnH  paidat  yet. 

Q.     Now,  who  else  did  you  hear« talk  about  it? 

A.  Well,  I  heard  most  oYerybody  these;  .1  oaa't  tell  lAny.partiGuk 
OBe,  but  it-.wasia  general  talk. 

Q.    Well,  give  us  the  names.    You  said  most  everybody,  ibut 
have  only  given  us  a  half  doaeniBaitt69,.uia,plMeiaf  tWYi»lbi 
inhabitants. 

A.    There  was  Qeoi^BuAce. 

\Q.    What  did  he  say? 

A.    He  said  he  swindled  him.ottt  jofiaioeihuiidrai  doUaa.-  {iMaghkui 

Q.    What  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.    He  said  he  hoped  the  folks  would  find  it  out;  that  hevkneirit, 
and  Morrill  knew  it,  but  that  it  was  not^geaesaUy.Juioini.  iJBbe.said  ' 
hoped  the  folks  would  fixul  Mornlljout. 

Q.    Anythiigig.elae? 

A.    Oh,  we  had  quite  a  loiigvtalk.  About,  it,  hut  J  dot^  vmumhvtil 
4hat  was.  said. 

Q.  Gaa't  you.tell us  anythiBg:moce  thai, was  aaid  atithat1in9,»oi::«iir 
other  time? 

A.    Him  and  I  had  a  conveittitioii  ahmt^his  tsyiigito  J)eaUQie  oBi 
five  doUass. 

Q.    Who  was  that? 

•A.   'Morrill  tried,  to  heatixneaut,offi^&eidolla». 

Q.     Did  he  try  to? 

fA.   iHse  did. 

Q.    You  and  Mr.  Bunce  were  talking  about  it? 

.A.    Yes. 

'  Q.    And.Mr.  ;Buaoe  aaid  .he  .had^snxAdled.himiiHitiof  tniaftihiiiMhwd 
dollars  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Well,  now  I  ask  youJf  you  could.-tell  us *«Yhat  anybody 
I  am  talking  now  Abouti his  reputation  for. truth  laud  yemdjiy.? 

A.    I  don't  reonember  particular  iadividuab. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  they  aaid'? 

A.  Oh,  I  can  remember  some,  things  .that  wmetisaid,  but  lakut  j/piA 
recollect  it,  who  said  it  now. 

Q.    Well,  tell  us  what  they  were  ? 
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A.    I  Feofi^lect  osoe  talking  to  this  aome  preacher,  Mr.  Dunn,  about 

-his  pretooUing*  to  be  la  temperance  man,  saying  that  he  never  drank  a 

drop, — ^and  then  go  into  the  back  door  of  a  saloon  and  drink,  and  come 

out  aod  ask  the  Lord's  blessing  on  it;  would  go  in  the  back  door  and  get 

his  whisky  and  then  come  out  and  go  to  church. 

Q.    Is  that  what  you  said  or  what  the  preacher  said  ? 

A,    The  preacher. said  he-  understood  he  did  that, 

Q.    Well,  you  told  the  preadier  that  he  did,  I  suppose  ? 

;A.    Well,:!  couldn't  very  well  help  itbeoause  I  seen  him.   [Laughter.] 

.ft.    How  happened  you  to.  be  around  about  that  time  ? 

.A.  The  back  door  of  the  saloon  and  back  yard  of  my  place  of  busi- 
ness, where  I  keep  my  machinery,  is  right  close  together,  and  I  have  to 
go  across  once  m  a  while  in  hot  weather  for  a  glass  of  beer  myself. 
iXiattghter.] 

« Q.    'Well,  now  oauxyou  tell  us  what  anybody  else  has  said  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  old  man  Bunce  up  there  say  some  thit^  ..about 
him  too. 

Q,    What  did  he  say? 

A.    He  said  he  was  a  regular  thief  and  liar. 

ift.    vWelLnooY,  who  was  that? 

A.    That  is  old  man. Bunce, — that  is  George  Bunce's  father. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  us  what  anybody  else  said? 

No  answer. 

Q.    I  will  ask  one  more  Question.    You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
by  the  counsel,  that  Mr.  Morrill's  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is 
bad.    Won't  you  explain  to  the  court  what  you  mean  by  a  man's  repu- 
UWion:  for  truth  and  veracity — what  do  you  understand  that  to  mean? 

.  A.   d  mean  that  he  will  lie. 

Q.    Anything  else  ? 

/A.  'Nothing,  particular,  except  that  he  will  lie  and  "truck"  off  things 
that  don't  belong-  to  him  and  not  pay  for  them, — that's  all.     [Laughter.] 

.ft.    iWeU  then,  if  a: mania  dishonest  you  understand  that  his  reputa- 
vtJon  for  truth  ajsd  veracity  is  bad  ? 

A.    il  think  so,* yes. 
iBy  Mr.  Abctandbb. 

Q.    You  think  a  man  won't  steal  unless  he  will  lie  too? 

A.  fWell^sometimes  a  man  can't  tell  the  truth;  he  will  tell  a  lie  to 
make  some  fun.    He  is  one  of  that  kind. 

^  rGBOBGE  W.  SBJlJSEY 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Mr.  AiRCTJurmsB.    Thisis  under  article  eighteen. 

ft.  Mr.  Braley,  there  was  a  trial  of  a  case  testified  to  by  Mr.  Morrill 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  June  term,  1880,  at  your  term  of  court,  in 
which  one,  Mary  Luscher  was  plaintiff  and  one  Braley,  defendant. 
IVere  you  the  defendant  in  that  case? 

'A.    Iwas. 

ft.     Do  you  remember  the  trial  of  that  case. 

A.   ;I  do. 

ft.  I  wiU  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  in  court  during 
the  whole  of  the  trial  of  that  case  at  that  June  term,  1880? 

A.    IJdon't  think  I  was  during  the  whole  term. 

Q.    No,  during  the  whole  of  the  trial  of  the  case  ? 
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A,  I  think  I  was;  I  might  have  been  out  fifteen  or  twenty  mintites 
or  something  like  that,  but  then  I  intended  to  be  there  the  whole  of  the 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  an  evening  session  during  the  trial  of  that 
case  while  court  was  in  session  ? 

A.     I  think  that  we  had  two  evening  sessions. 

Q.     Well,  were  you  present  at  the  evening  sessions  ? 

A.    If  we  had  any  evening  sessions  I  was  there. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  differ- 
ence in  either  the  appearance,  conduct,  manner,  behaviour  or  language 
of  Judge  Cox  during  any  portion  of  that  trial  from  what  it  was  during 
other  portions  of  the  trial? 

A,    I  don't  know  as  there  was  particularly. 

Q.  Was  there  ^ny  difference  in  either  his  appearance,  behaviour,  his 
conduct,  or  his  language  at  that  trial,  or  any  portion  of  it,  from  what 
was  usual? 

A.    Not  under  similar  occasions. 

Q.    This  trial  was  during  the  hot  weather,  wasn't  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  a^  to  sobriety 
or  inebriety  during  this  trial  or  any  portion  of  it? 

A.    I  should  consider  him  sober. 

Q.    You  had  no  doubt  about  it,  had  you  ? 

No  audible  answer. 

Q.    How  is  that? 

A.    No,  I  didn't  have  any  doubt. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  he  was 
any  more  vivacious,  or  talkative  during  any  portion  of  that  trial  than 
during  others  while  you  were  proceeding  with  it. 

A.  He  had  some  conversation  with  one  of  the  attorneys  and  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Morrill, — I  can't  say  certainly.  Mr.  Morrill  was  my  attor- 
ney and  I  think  he  got  out  of  patience  with  him  for  some  questions 
that  he  was  asking  of  him.  He  acted  to  me  like  a  man  that  was  kind 
of  disgusted  at  thei  questions  and  the  points  that  Morrill  was  making. 

Q.  That  hardlv  answers  the  question  whether  he  was  any  more  taSca- 
tive  than  he  usually  was  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  was  unless  when  he  was  talking  to  Morrill. 

Q.    When  he  was  disgusted  with  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  When  he  talked  to  him  was  it  in  the  nature  of  small  talk  or  re- 
buking him  and  telling  him  not  to  go  on  any  further  with  any  such  non- 
sense or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    I  think  it  is  better  to  ask  what  was  said. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  he  said  to  him  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you  what  was  said 

Q.    Can  you  tell  the  substance  ? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  undertake  to.  It  is  some  time  ago,  and  all 
I  recollect  about  it  is  that  they  had  some  talk  and  cross-fire  back  and 
forth  between  them. 

Q.  Nothing  that  sounded  improper  or  indecorous  upon  the  part  of 
the  Judge. 

A.     No;  sir. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  During  that  trial  did  you  see  Judge  Cox  at  any  time  drinking 
intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  saw  Judge  Cox  when  I  knew  he  had  drank  some. 

Q.    During  that  trial? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Crooks.    Please  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.^  Arctander.  He  asked  the  witness,  if,  during  that  trial  there  was 
any  time  that  he  knew  Judge  Cox  had  been  drinking  and  saw  any  indi- 
cations of  his  having  been  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 

A.  Judge  Cox  told  me  at  the  time  he  was  there  that  he  was  troubled 
with  the  kidney  complaint,  and  I  know  that  I  went  down  with  him  or 
we  did  go  down  ana  he  got  something  to  drink,  I  think  once  or  twice. 

Q.    During  the  trial  of  the  case  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  times  do  you  think  you  drank  with  him  ? 

A.  I  have  forgotten  whether  I  drank  with  him  at  all  or  not,  I  pre- 
sume I  did  thougn- 


Q.    I  understood  you  to  say  you  went  down  ? 
A.    Yes,  I  went  down  with  him.    I  wouldn't  si 


1  swear  that  I  did  or  did 
not  drink. 

Q.    You  knew  that  he  drank  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  times  ? 

A.    Not  more  than  twice  I  don't  think. 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  we  went  down  to  O'Hara's  saloon. 

Q.    What  time  in  the  day  was  that  ? 

A.  I  guess  it  was  about  noon  at  one  time  and  one  time  when  they 
adjourned  for  supper. 

Q.    Were  you  down  during  the  evening  at  any  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge  I  dont  remember. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    When  vou  say  you  saw  him  drink  two  times^  do  you  mean  you 
saw  him  drink  two  times  in  succession  or  at  two  different  times  ? 
A.    At  two  different  times. 
Q.    One  glass  at  a  time  ? 
A-    That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Crooks. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question;  you  were  there  during  this 
trial? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  interested  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  best  judgment,  under  your  oath  here,  was  Judge  Cox 
drunk? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.    Incapacitated  for  doing  his  duty  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    On  account  of  taking  two  drinks  ? 
.  A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  more  ? 

A.    No,  sir.  ^  , 
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A.  L.  OAI^ 

Sworn  88  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testifitd:  • 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Grale,  you  were  the  sheriff  in  June,  1880,  of  Redtfood'oounfy, 
were  you  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  the  trial  of  the  case' of  Liseher  vk'  Bnlejvfi 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  in  attendance  upon  court' during: tbe  triaiofiihai  csmi 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Every  session  ? 

A.     I  think  I  was. 

Q.  State  the  condition  of  J  udge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  dir- 
ing  that  trial  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  could  see  I  saw  nothing  to  indicaiethiat  fa»^MB4n  my 
wise  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  different  eiihex  in  his  ap^wwunime,  Ub 
actions  or  his  conduct  at  that  time  from  any  other  time  donng^that  tflon 
when  you  attended? 

A.    During  my  two  years? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    Please  repeat  the  question. 

Q.  Well,  say  this  term,  for  ioBtance,*— did*  ywi'  seer  a»r.'  diflereoce 
either  in  his  manner,  or  in  his  appearance,  or  *  m  his '  ooadoet,  duiiig 
this  trial,  or  any  portion  of  it^  from  other  trills  that'toob.  pla^ie  ai  Hki 
term? 

A.    Any  difference  in  his  appeaianoe  ? 

Q.    Yes,  any  difference  in  his  appearance,  or  condtwt:. 

A.    No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 
Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  during  that  trial  ? 
A.    I  don't  think  I  did  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  drink  during  that  ierm  of  conrtf 
A.     I  don't  think  I  did  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  saw  nothing  about  him  ta  iodieatetbai^fae  fatad 
been  drinking  at  all? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  did  sir. 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testifiedi : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Hawk,  were  you  present  and  in  attendame  tqxxncoatfdusbiK 
the  trial  of  the  case  of  Luscher  vs.  Braley  at  the  June  J;erm  of  co«t^i»: 
1880? 

A.    A  good  part  of  the  time. 

Q.    Were  jrou  present  at  the  evening  session  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  evening  seasions  I  think  I  was:'  pweeBAdnrinfffl 
of  the  trial,  I  was  present  at  each  and  every  evening  sessioicof.tUi  tiiL 
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Q.    PtoII  ask  yei»  to  state  what  Judge  Cox's  condition  was  during 
either  of  those  Sessions  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety? 
A.    In  my  opinion  he  was  sober. 
Q.    Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? 
A.    None  at  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Do  I  understand  you  were  present  during  all  that  trial  ? 

A.  At  the  evening  sessions  I  think  I  was.  I  think  there  was  two, 
there  might  have  been  three  evening  sessions. 

Q.     Was  there  anything  done  at  these  evening  sessions  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  a  civil 
action. 

Q.     Can't  you  tell  us  what  was  done  ? 

A.  Who  testified,  who  was  examined  and  who  were  the  attorneys? 
Yes,  Baldwin  and  Morrill  and  I  think  Mr.  Miller,  of  Beaver  Palls,  but  I 
wouldn't  be  positive,  Baldwin  and  Morrill  were  on  one  side  and  Wallin 
and  Faxon  on  the  other. 

Q,  Do  you  know  what  was  done  upon  either  of  these  evenings  you 
were  present  ? 

A.    There  were  witnesses  examined,  sir. 

Q.    Could  you  tell  who  they  were  ? 

A.  Mary  Luscher,  Godfrey  Luscher  and  others;  I  can't  state  aU  the 
witnesses.     I  was  present  a  part  of  the  time  during  the  day  time. 

Q.    Now,  was  that  at  the  time  you  had  your  trial  ? 

A.    No,  sir, 

Q.    Was  it  a  subsequent  term  of  court  or  before  that  ? 

A.    Before  that. 

Q.    W^as  it  before  or  after  ? 

A.    After, — excuse  me, — ^it  was  in  the  June  term  after. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  drink  any  during  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    How  far  did  you  sit  from  him  ? 

A.  Going  out  a^d  in  the  court  room  I  sat  in  various  positions  in  the 
court  room. 

Q.    During  the  evenings  that  have  been  talked  about  ? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  exactly  name  the  seat  I  occupied. 

Q.    How  far  were  you  from  him  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  have  been  over  thirty  to  fifty  feet. 

Q.    And  you  sat  there  as  any  other  spectator  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Arctander.  Did  you  mean  that  your  trial  was  in  Janu-^ 
ary  after  this  case  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was.    No  before.    My  trial  was  before  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    I  understood  you  to  testify  it  was  before? 

Mr,    Arctander.    [To  the  witness] 

Q.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  consider  that  and  see.  You  can  proba- 
bly remember,  by  thinking  over,  who  was  clerk  of  court  at  the  time. 

A.    I  have  got  that  somewhat  mixed. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  your  impression  as  to  whether  it  was  the  June  be- 
fore, or  the  June  after  your  trial? 

A.    I  guess  it  was  the  June  after,  and  still  I  wouldn't  be  positive. 

Q.    You  think  it  was  the  June  after  ? 
233 
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A.     I  think  so;  I  wouldn't  be  real  positive.     I  have  got  that  matter 
mixed. 

By  Mr.  Manager Cotlins. 

Q.     When  was  your  trial. 

A.     My  trial  was  in  the  June  terra,  1881. 

Q.     And  when  was  this  trial  ? 

A.     It  was  either  the  June  before  or  after. 
.    Q.     And  you  don't  know  which  ? 

A.     I  have  got  the  matter  mixed;  I  couldn't  state  positively  now. 

GEORGE  H.  BREWSTER, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Mankato,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    Greneral  agent  for  the  McCormick  harvesting  machinery  oompa* 
ny. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    What  article  is  this  under  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    It  is  under  article  eighteen. 

Q.    Were  you  interested  in  a  case  in  Redwood  county,  at  the  June 
term  of  court,  1880? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    Was  that  the  case  of  Thorp  vs.  Brewster  ? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    There  was  only  one  such  case  on  the  docket  that  year,  wii«  thwe? 

A.    There  were  two  cases  on  the  docket,  I  believe. 

Q.     Was  there  more  than  one  tried  that  term  ? 

A.    One  was  dismissed  and  the  other  tried. 

Q.    Were  y^ou  present  during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  case  that  was  tried  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  present  at  the  dismissal  of  the  other  case? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.    There  was  no  trial  in  that  case  ? 

A.    No;  that  was  dismissed  on  motion  of  the  attorneys, and  I  was  noi 
present  in  the  court  room  at  the  time. 

Q.    Without  any  trial? 

A.    Without  any  trial. 

Q.    How  long  a  time  have  you  known  the  respondent  ? 

A.    Well,  I  can't  state  exactly;  some  four  or  five  years. 

Q.    Were  you  present  in  court  during  the  whole  of  the  trial  of  that 
case? 

A.    I  think  I  was  the  most  of  the  time;  I  might  have  beai  ont  a  fev 
minutes  at  a  time,  but  the  most  of  the  time  I  was  present. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  at  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety,  during  that  trial,  or  during  any  portion  of  it 

A.    I  considered  him  sober. 
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Q.     Had  you  any  doubt  about  it  at  the  time? 

A.     I  hadn't  at  the  time,  and  I  hav  e  none  now. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  respondent,  during  the 
course  of  that  trial  at  any  time,  acted  as  if  he  hadn't  control  of  his 
mind. 

A.    I  don't  know  as  I  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Did  he,  during  any  part  of  that  trial,  act  as  if  he  had  lost  control 
of  his  mind  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  his  language,  during  any  portion  of  that 
trial,  was  incoherent  to  a  greater  or  smaller  degree. 

A.    No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.    Not  at  all? 

A.    Not  at  all. 

Q.    Who  were  your  attorneys  there  ? 

A.    W.  L.  Coon  and  M.  S.  Wilkinson. 

Q.    Were  they  both  present  during  the  trial  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  &ct,  that  it  seemed 
to  take  considerable  argument  to  get  the  respondent  to  comprehend  the 
points  raised  by  your  attorneys  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  didn't  tmnk  so;  I  thought  he  was  very  quick  to  rule  on  every 
motion  that  was  made,  and  on  all  points. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, during  that  trial,  often  had  to  re-argue,  re-state,  and  reiterate  his 
motions  and  points,  before  the  Judge  could  understand  them  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  not  true,  is  it? 

A.    That  is  not  true. 

Q.    You  are  not  a  drinking  man,  I  believe? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Where  do  I  understand  you  reside  ? 

A.    Mankato,  Minnesota. 

Q.    You  were  there  during  aU  the  term  of  court? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  was  there  from  the  first  day  until  Tues- 
day evening  of  the  next  week,  some  eight  or  nine  days. 

Q.  During  that  term  of  court  did  you  at  any  time  see  Judge  Cox 
when  you  thought  he  had  been  drinking  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  1  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  in  court  all  the  time,  I  suppose,  or  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  in  court  except  during  the  trial  of  the  case  in 
which  I  was  personally  interested,  except  I  think  a  few  minutes  in  the 
case  in  which  Luscher  and  Braley  were  the  parties. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  court  except  during  a  few  minutes  during  that 
trial? 

A,    During  that  trial. 

Q,    When  was  that? 

A,  That  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day.  I  wad  there  because 
tbey  expected  my  case  to  be  called  on,  and  I  was  waiting. 

Q,    Ilave  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  ? 

A«    I  have. 
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Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  him  drunk  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  difference  between  intoxication  and  drunken- 
ness, my  self. 

Q.     1  ou  call  a  man  who  is  intoxicated  drunk  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  have  seen  Judge  Oox  fce- 
quently  drunk? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  have  more  than  twice  in  my  life. 

By  Senator  Crooks. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  Judge  Cox  presided  at  that  term  of  couit 
was  he  sober,  as  a  Judge,  sitting  on  that  bench  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  thought  so. 

Q.    You  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

A.     I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.    No  reason  to  doubt  it. 

A.    No,  sir, 

W.  L.  COON, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Coon  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     Mankato. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.    A  lawyer. 

Q.    What?    A.    A  lawyer. 

Q.  Are  you  the  gentleman  that  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brewster  as 
one  of  his  attorneys  in  the  case  of  Thorp  vs.  Brewster? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.  Weie  you  as  such  attorney  present  and  in  attendance  upon  the 
district  court  in  and  for  Redwood  county,  at  the  general  term  of  court, 
1880? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  as  such  attorney  present  and  in  attendance  during 
the  whole  of  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Thorp  vs.  Brewster  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  also  present  when  the  other  Thorp  vs.  Brewster  case, 
was  dismissed  ? 

A.    I  was. 
Q.    Now,  please  state  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to 
sobriety  or  inebriety  during  the  trial  of  this  case,  or  any  portion  of  it? 

A.    So  far  as  I  could  judge,  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.    Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? 

A.     Not  a  bit. 

Q.     Have  none,  now  ? 

A.     None,  now. . 

Q.  At  the  time  when  this  other  case  was  dismissed,  I  would  like  to 
find  out  what  proceedings  there  were  in  connection  with  that? 

A.  That  case,  like  the  other,  had  been  commenced  befote  a  justice  of 
the  peace  at  Walnut  Grove,  in  which  I  had  defended,  and  we  had  taken 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  justice  against  us,  or  at  least  against 
Mr.  Brewster,    The  case  that  was  dismissed  waa  such  thiptt  Judge  Cqx 
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did  not  consider  that  the  complaint  that  was  in,  or  the  pretended  com- 
plaint, was  of  any  force  or  effect  whatever;  and  so  stated  on  the  first 
day,  but  gave  Mr.  Thorp  until  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock,  to  inter- 
pose a  complaint,  if  he  could  get  up  one.  At  9  o'clock  the  next  morning 
there  was  no  complaint  in,  and  upon  motion  on  our  side,  the  case  was 
dismissed. 

Q.  The  motion  was  first  made  upon  the  original  complaint,  the  first 
day,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  judge  held  the  complaint  to  be  fatal,  but  gave  him  leave 
to  file  an  amended  complaint  the  next  morning  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  time  when  that  came  up  the  first  or  second  day,  what 
was  Judge  Cox's  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.    Sober. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  during  the  trial  of  this 
Thorp  vs.  Brewster  case — ^in  which  I  understand  you  and  Senator  Wilk- 
inson were  engaged,  on  one  side, — he  was  sober  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  now  ? 

A.  I  only  know  from  hearsay  that  he  went  to  Montana  two  or 
three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  during  the  trial  of  that  case  Judge 
Gox  suffered  under  any  excitement  whatever  ? 

A.     None  that  I  saw;  and  no  indications  of  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  seemed  to  have  lost  con- 
tcdlof  his  mind  w  any  degree? 

A    Not  anything  that  I  saw. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  during  that  trial  his  lan- 
guage was  in  any  way  incoherent  ? 

A,    Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  his  ideas  were  broken  and 
less  connected  than  usual? 

A.     Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  it  took  con- 
siderable arguing  to  get  him  to  comprehend  the  points  of  the  attorneys 
in  the  case  ? 

A.    Not  at  all,  sir;  he  was  very  quick  to  comprehend. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  that  case  often 
or  at  all,  had  to  re-argue,  re-etate  and  reiterate  his  motion  or  his 
points  ? 

A.     Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 
Q.     How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  ? 
A.    Twenty  years  or  more. 

Q.     Did  you,  during  that  term  of  court,  see  Judge  Cox  drunk  ? 
A.     I  saw  him  drunk  once;  possibly    twice.    Cfertainly  once,  but  I 
am  not  certain  as  to  more  than  that. 
Q.     Where  was  that? 
A.     In  0,  saloon. 
Q.    Were  you  with  him  ? 
A.    I  was  in  the  room  at  the  time. 
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.Q.     Did  vou  drink  with  him  ? 

A.     I  dia  not. 

Q.     Did  you  drink  with  him  at  all  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  twice  in  my  life;  or  twice  since  I  have  known 
him,  when  he  was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  but  not  so 
as  to  disable  him  from  doing  business. 

Q.  You  have  known  him  intimately,  and  seen  him  lots  of  times  I 
suppose  ? 

A.    I  have  seen  him  a  great  many  times. 

Q.    You  live  only  ten  miles  from  him  ? 

A.  Ten  or  twelve  miles — such  a  matter.  He  lives  at  St.  Peter  and  I 
at  Mankato. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  twice  in  your  life  slightiy  under  the  influence 
of  liquor? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  but  never  so  he  could  not  transact  business  correctij. 

By  Senator  Mealey. 

Q.    How  many  years  have  you  been  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    Twenty  years  or  more. 

By  Senator  Crooks. 

Q.  I  will  ask  the  witness,  in  that  long  acquaintance  of  twenty  years 
or  more. — ^you  have  known  him  very  well — do  you  consider  him  an 
habitual  drunkard  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  question  has  been  ruled  out  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Let  him  answer. 

Q.    Do  you  consider  Judge  Cox  an  habitual  drunkard  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  capable  of  answering  that  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  can  say  what  he  is  in  your  opinion. 

A.  Well,  if  I  am  to  form  an  opinion  from  anything  I  have  seen  him 
do,  it  is  one  thing;  if  I  am  to  form  an  opinion  from  what  I  have  heard 
somebodv  else  say,  then  it  is  another  thing. 

Q.     What  do  you  know  about  it  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  Judge  Cox,  or  as  he  was  called  before  he  was  elected 
Judge, — E.  St.  Julien  Cox, — I  have  seen  him  drink  very  few  times. 
What  I  know  about  his  drinking  is  hearsay  mostiy. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  you  don't  consider  him  an  habitual 
drunkard  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  what  I  know  of  that  is  from  hearsay. 

The  President  pro  tern. 

Q;    You  are  not  a  drinking  man  yourself? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  drink  sometimes  a  glass  of  beer  or  something,  but — 

Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it,  haven't  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  There  is  one  other  witness,  I  desire  sworn,  so  that 
be  can  draw  his  pay. 
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CHAS.  V.  EVERETT, 

was  then  called  and  sworn,  and  took  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  care  to  ask  the  witness  any  questions.  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  any  more  witnesses  to  bring  forward  to-night.  I 
think  we  can  easily  get  through  to-morrow. 

The  President  'pro  tern.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  through  with 
your  evidence  by  to-morrow  evening  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  now  about  16  minutes  of  10.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Senator  Crooks.     I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  will  be  considered  as  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  unless  objection  is  made. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  24, 1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,'Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Castle, 
Clement,  GilfiUan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Johnson^  P.  I., 
Macdonald,  McCormick,  McLaughlin,  Miller,  Morrison,  Peterson, 
Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Tifiany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  ha\dng  made  proclamation. 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  condtict 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  O.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L. 
W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Are  there  any  motions  or  resolutions  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senators  before  proceeding  to  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness? 

GEORGE  ANDREWS 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Mankato. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Judge  Cox,  the  respondent  ? 
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Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    About  ten  years. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.     I  am  in  the  music  business  at  present. 

Q.    Music  business  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  a  music  store. 

Q.  Were  you,  in  the  year  1881,  of  the  Andrews  Family  of  Bell-Ring- 
gers? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  Andrews  Bell  Ringers  at  Redwood  Falls  during  the 
term  of  court  there  in  June  1880  ? 

A.    They  were. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  remember  a  perform- 
ance by  the  Bell  Ringers  during  that  term  of  court  for  which  the  court 
adjourned  its  evening  session  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  that  night  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  before  the  adjournment  in  the  first  place  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  after  the  court  had  adjourned,  and  where  ? 

A.    At  the  Methodist  church,  where  the  entertainment  was  being  held. 

Q.     Did  you  talk  with  him  there  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  after  the  performance  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Where?    A.     In  the  hotel. 

Q.    The  hotel  parlor  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  Judge  Cox's  condition  as  to  so- 
briety or  inebriety  on  this  evening,  or  any  portion  of  it  ? 

A.     I  did  not  notice  anything  that  would  show  intoxication. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  doubt  about  his  sobriety  at  that  time, — about 
his  being  sober  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  think  anything  about  it  at  the  time,  nor  have 
not  since,  but  I  think  he  was  sober,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  convers- 
ing with  him  and  seeing  him  what  time  I  did. 

Senator  Hinds.  Under  what  article  is  this  testimony  being  intro- 
duced ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Under  article  eighteen, — ^the  evening  of  the  Bell 
Ringers  at  Redwood  Falls. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Andrews,  how  long  did  you  say  you  had  known  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him,  I  say,  about  ten  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  think  I  have,  slightly. 

Q.  To  what  extent — to  what  degree  ? 

A.  Well,  to  a  degree  that  he  would  show  it  a  little  in  his  conversa- 
tion. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  more  than  once  in  that  condition?  ./^ 

A.  No;  I  don't  remember  of  more  than  once. 
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Q.    How  many  times  have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  in  the  last  ten  yeaiB  ? 

A.  WeU,  two  or  three  times  a  year;  probably  not  that  many  tiBQes, 
in  the  last  ten  years;  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  have. 

Q.  Now.  Mr.  Andrews,  I  believe  you  are  a  brother  of  Mr.  Charles 
Andrews  wno  has  been  on  the  witness  stand  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  teU  us  what  you  and  Judge  Cox  talked  about  on  this  evw* 
ing. 

A.  No;  I  cannot;  different  topics, — about  the  entertainment,  the 
court,  and  a  few  things,  just  as  people  naturally  would. 

Q.  And  you  met  him  at  the  church  before  the  entertainment  com- 
menced ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  was  a  seission  of  the  court 
held  that  evening  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  think  there  was. 

Q.    Was  it  held  before  or  after  the  entertainment? 

A.    Before. 

Q,  And  you  think  they  got  through  before  the  entertainment  com- 
menced, do  you  ? 

A,    Yes. 

Q.    You  are  positive  about  that  ? 

A.  I  am  not  positive  that  there  was  a  term  held;  no,  sir;  but  I  know 
that  the  Judge  and  several  of  the  lawyers  came  in  rather  late. 

Q.    And  before  the  entertainment  commenced  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  we  held  the  programme  until  they  came. 

Q.    And  sort  of  waited  for  them? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  a  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  can't  remember  just  what  was  said  at  that  time;  just  a  few  pass- 
ing remarks  before  the  entertainment;  I  was  busy. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  were  busy;  your  entertainment  was  de- 
layed in  order  to  wait  for  the  court  and  the  lawyers,  and  you  had  but 
very  tew  remarks  ? 

A.    A  very  few  remarks  before  that  time. 

Q.    Anything  more  than  just  speaking  to  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  remember  that  he  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  I  believe,  came  in 
t(M;ether  and  I  complimented  them  at  the  door,  and  as  I  passed  up  I 
asKed  them  if  they  would  not  sit  further  forward,  further  in  front,  and 
thev  said  they  preferred  seats  where  they  were. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  complimenting  them  at  the  door  ? 

A.    By  giving  them  complimentary  tickets. 

Q.  And  then  they  went  up  and  took  seats,  and  then  you  asked  them 
if  they  wouldn't  sit  further  forward  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q*    Now.  was  there  further  conversation  ? 

A.    .Not  oefore  the  entertainment. 

Q*    How  long  did  the  entertainment  last  ? 

A.    About  an  hour,  I  think,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.    And  then  you  went  directly  to  the  hotel? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  you  met  Judge  Cox  ? 

A-    Ytss. 
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Q.  In  the  sitting  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  bar  connected  with  the  hotel  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Judge  Cox  anywhere  else,  except  in  that  ottim 
room,  that  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  drink  with  him  at  all  ? 

A»  No,  air;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  after  the  entertoinmoDt  7 

A«  Well,  I  was  not  in  the  parlor  more  than  five  minutes,  althoi^^ 
mj  brothers  were  there  dunng  the  evening;  I  went  out  in  about  fiv» 
minutes. 

Q.  You  stayed  only  a  few  minutes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  parlor  besides  you  and  Judge  Cox  T 

A.  Several  of  the  people  that  belong  to  the  hotel,  and  my  brother. 

Q.  Quite  a  number  of  people  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  ? 

A.  Seven  or  eight. 

Q.  What  was  being  done  when  you  went  in  thwe? 

A.  Just  talking  and  conversing. 

Q.  Was  this  Mr.  Whitney  along  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Whitney  ? 

Q.  Yes;  do  you  know  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  said  that  you  left  the  parlor  and  Judge  Oox  in  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

EDWARD  ANDREWS, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    At  Mankato. 

Q.    You  are  a  brother  of  the  witness  last  on  the  etand  7  | 

A*    Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  also  a  member  of  the  family  of  Bell  Rii^iB  that  were  in 
Eedwood  Falls  in  June  1880  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  an  occasion  at  which  your  oompany  fot- 
formed  at  Kedwood  Falls  during  the  session  of  the  court  there. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  court  adjourning  eo  bb  to  aflow  the  court 
and  lawyers  to  go  over  and  hear  you  that  night? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  that  night? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    What  time  of  night? 

A.  I  saw  him  before  the  entertainment;  I  saw  him,  I  tbiak,  aburt 
six  o'clock. 
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a    At  the  hotel? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Had  any  talk  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  have  a  night  session;  to  hold 
a  night  session,  and  I  think  he  said  he  would  possibly  have  to  hold  a 
short  session,  but  would  probably  be  through  in  time  for  tiie  entertain- 
ment; as  well  as  I  can  remember,  that  is  what  he  said. 

Q,    Did  you  see  him  later  in  the  evening? 

A.    Yes,  I  saw  him  after  the  entertainment. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  at  the  entertainment  to  speak  with  him? 

A.  I  saw  him  lock — no,  not  to  speak  to  him;  I  was  up  behind  the 
curtain  at  that  time. 

Q.    Well,  after  the  entertainment — where  did  you  see  him  then? 

A.    I  saw  him  at  the  hotel. 

Q.    In  the  parlor  ? 

A.    In  the  parlor?  .Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  how  long  a  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  with  him  there  I  should  judge  one  hour  and  a  iialf, 
— ^possibly  not  that  long. 

Q.    Did  you  converse  with  him  there? 

A.    Yes,' sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  Judge's  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  that 
evening? 

A.    I  think  he  was  sober;  at  least  I  did  not  notice  that  he  was  not. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  doubt  about  his  sobriety. 

A.     No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.    Have  none  now  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  You  are  a  brother  of  this  Charles  Andrews  that  has  also  testified 
here. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  loi^g  a  conversation  did  you  have  with  Judge  Cox,  at  six 
o'clock? 

A.  I  think  but  a  few  minutes,  as  I  met  him  out  in  the  porch  of  the 
hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  anywhere  else,  except  at  the  porch  of 
the  hotel  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  possibly  might  have  met  him  to  speak  to  him,  but  not 
to  have  any  conversation  with  him. 

Q.    You  just  exchanged  a  few  remarks  with  him  at  that  time? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  didn't  see  him  again  to  speak  with  him  until  after 
the  entertainment  ? 

At    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.    What  were  you  doing  in  the  parlor  there  that  evening? 

A.  Well,  we  were  talking.  I  believe  the  Judge  came  up  to  have 
some  music,  and  there  was  no  instrument,  no  organ  or  piano  at  the  hotel, 
and  I  think  those  were  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  at  least  we  .didn't 
have  any  musia 

Q.    Just  staid  there  and  talked? 

A,    Yes- 
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Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox? 

A.    WeU,  I  have  known  him  ten  jrears  or  more. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  never  have. 

Q.    You  have  seen  him  frequeutly  in  the  ten  yean. 
•    A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  often  do  you  think  ? 

A.    Well,  at  one  time,  I  saw  him  every  day  about;  seven  or  ei^ 
years  we  lived  very  close  to  Judge  Cox. 

Q.    At  St.  Peter? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  you  saw  him  every  day  ? 

A.    Very  nearly  that  for  a  period. 

Q.    For  how  long  a  time  ? 

A.    For  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.    I  suppose  you  saw  him  about  St.  Peter,  and  about  the  stzeeto 
there  nearly  every  day? 
.    A.    Nearly  all  the  time. 

Q.    That  was  how  many  years  ago  ? 

A.    I  think  that  was  al>out  five  or  six  years  ago;  I  won't  be  certain. 

Q.    How  often  have  you  seen  him  since  then  ? 

A.    Well,  possibly  twice  a  year;  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  And  you  never  saw  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in  the 
slightest  degree? 

A.  Not  that  I  noticed;  he  might  have  been  drinking,  but  not  that  I 
would  notice  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  make  any  difiference  between  a  man  being  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  drunk  ? 

A.  Well,  possibly  I  might;  I  might  know  that  he  had  been  drinking 
possibly  by  the  scent  of  his  breath,  or  probably  being  a  little  free  in  con- 
versation, or  something  of  that  kind,  and  yet  not  noticeable  in  his  walk 
or  appearance. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  difierence  between  intoxication  and  dronken- 
ness? 

A.  WeU,  I  don't  know  that  I  do;  possibly  there  is  a  slight  difierence; 
I  might  say  that  a  man  was  slightly  intoxicated,  and  yet  scarcely  be 
noticeable. 

GEORGE    OWEN, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctandeb. 
Q.    Where  ao  you  reside  ? 
A.    Mankato. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation? 
A.    The  teller  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  been  such  teUer  ? 
A.    Two  years. 

Q.    You  were  such  teller  of  that  bank,  then  in  the  sununer  of  1880, 
were  you  ? 
A.    I  was. 
Q.    You  may  state  whether  or  not  your  bank  had  the  managemeiit^ 
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or  the  renting  of  the  building  that  has  been  occupied,  and  used,  and 
known  as  the  Clifton  House,  Mankato  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  we  control  two-thirds  of  the  interest  of  the 
building. 

Q.  Your  bank  has  had  the  rental  of  it  and  collected  two-thirds  of 
the  rent? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  the  party  who  kept  the  accounts 
of  this  rental  business  ? 

A.    I  made  the  entries  on  the  cash  book. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Clifton  House  was 
rented  during  the  summer  of  the  year  1880? 

A.  I  can  tell  you  the  times  for  which  we  have  rereived  rent;  I  have 
an  abstract  of  the  accounts,  [producing  paper.]  On  March  22d  we  re- 
ceived a  half  month's  rent  for  the  Clifton  House, — twenty-five  dollars. 

Q.    When  did  you  receive  the  next  rent  ? 

A.  The  next  rent  as  a  hotel  was  October  let,  fifty  dollars  for  the 
month  of  October. 

Q.  October  1st  the  same  year. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Between  the  month  of  March  and  the  month  of  October,  there 
was  nothing  received  by  you  for  rent  ? 

A.    Not  as  a  hotel. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Manager  Collins. 
*  Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  no  rent  was  received  as  a  ho« 
tel? 

A.    Well,  there  was  rent  on  the, ^there  was   one  room  rented  to 

cover  a  point  of  insurance.  May  15th  we  received  "Clifton  House  room, 
$4.50;"  also  "July  15th  Qiffcon  House  room  $5.00;"— that  was  to  cover 
a  point  of  insurance,  that  the  building  should  be  occupied. 

Q.    To  keep  it  occupied  ? 

4,    Yes. 

FREDRICK  BOEHMER, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    I  reside  at  Mankato. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    I  am  occupied  In  the  hotel  business  in  Mankato. 

Q.    A  hotel  clerk? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  am  assistant  clerk  and  steward  of  the  Mankato  House. 

Q.    What  was  your  occupation  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  1880  ? 

A.  In  the  first  part  of  the  year  1880  I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Miner 
Porter  in  the  Merchants  hotel  in  Mankato,  in  the  general  management  of 
it. 

Q.    Is  that  where  you  are  now  ? 

A.  I  have  changed  since  then;  I  am  now  at  the  Mankato  house  but 
in  1880  I  was  at  the  Merchants. 

Q.    The  first  part  of  the  year  ? 
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A.    I  was  thereat  the  Merchaats  at  that  time  with  Mr.  Miner  Porter. 

Q.    But  in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  before  March,  where  were  yoa? 

A.    Oh,  I  was  at  the  Clifton  Hoose. 

Q.    In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  I  came  to  Mankato  in  the  first  place  in  1878,  and  was  employed 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Foster  at  the  Clifton  House,  when  it  was  run  nnaer  the 
management  of  Foster.  Finally  Foster  took  a  partner  and  then  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  Foster  withdrew  out  of  the  house,  and  then  it  was 
Bunnell  &  Davy  and  the  house  was  leased  in  1878,  the  fourth  day  of 
March  on  two  years  time,  and  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  the  house  was 
dosed  March  4th  1880,  after  breakfast,  under  Bunnell  &  Davy. 

Q.    Were  you  clerk  at  that  time? 

A.  No;  I  had  left  a  few  weeks  before  that  and  gone  over  to  the  othtr 
house,  because  I  knew  they  were  going  to  suspend  business. 

Q.  But  you  were  there  in  February  until  a  few  weeks  before  thej 
quit? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  know  they  closed  up  the  house  March,  1880  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  am  positive  of  that  fact;  I  know  that  as  a  &ct. 

Q.     When  was  the  house  opened  again  ? 

A.  It  was  opened  sometime  in  October,  by  Mr.  Ingram,  the  man 
there  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Clifton  House  was  run 
at  iJl  in  the  month  of  June,  1880? 

A.    It  was  not  at  all,  as  a  hotel,  by  anybody. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  boarded  up  ? 

A.  The  house  was  locked  up;  it  was  used  occasionally  on  some  small 
oocasions;  they  used  to  have  such  like  as  ice  cream  parties;  they  were  sell- 
ing sewing  machines  there  on  one  or  two  occasions;  part  of  it  was  used 
on  certain  occasions,  but  it  was  not  used  as  a  hotel  by  anybody  what- 
ever. 

Q.    In  the  month  of  June,  1880  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    It  had  been  occupied  as  a  hotel  for  a  long  time  prior  to  March 
6th,  1880,  had  it  not? 
A.    It  had  been — ^previous  to  that  you  mean. 
Q.    For  how  many  years  ? 

A.    It  had  been  occupied  previous  to  that,  for  a  good  many  years. 
Q.    And  has  been  occupied  since;  been  occupied  since  October,  1880? 
A.    Yes. 
Mr.  Arctander.    This  is  under  article  eighteen. 

W.  C.  DURKEB, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  Mankato. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? 

A.  Clerk  of  the  court  there,  at  present 

Q.  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.    How  long  have  you  been  such  CSierk  of  the  District  Court  ? 
>     A.    Oh,  I  am  clerk  thirteen  years  altogether.  * 

Q.    Are  you  acquaintecl  with  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes;  somewhat. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    Since  1860  or  1861;  twfenty  years. 

Q;    You  served  in  the  army  with  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  a  short  time  in  the  2nd  Minnesota. 

Q.    And  have  known  him  since  1860  or  1861  ? 

A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Aild  seen  him"  frequently  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  very  frequently,  not  very  often. 

Q.     Please  repeat  tliat  answer  ? 

A.    No,  not  very  frequently. 
•    Q.     Were  you  present  in  the  June  term  1880  in  Mankato,  when  a 
inatter  was  brought  up,  a  matter  of  mandamus  in  the  matter  of  one 
Guenther  against  the  City  of  Mankato  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  when  the  matter  was  brought  up  at  onetime. 

Q.    And  heard  in  court  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  final  argument  of  the  matter;  I  don't  remember  wbethar 
it  had  been  up  before. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  with  reference  to  the  term  of  court  whidi 
Judge  Cox  held — Judge  Cox  held  that  June  term  of  court,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  held  that  whole  term;  I  was  not  present  that 
time  as  clerk — I  was  sick, — except  the  first  day  and  the  last  day  or  next 
to  the  last  day. 

Q.    The  first  day,  the  last  day  and  the  next  to  the  last  day  ? 
■  A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  was  there  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  there  the  last  part  of  the  term  and  heard  this  mandamus; 
that  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 

Q.    Who  appeared  for  Mr.  Guenther  ? 

A.    Judge  Porter  and  Mr.  Severance,  I  think. 

Q.    Mr.  Severance  for  the  city,  and  Judge  Porter  for  Guenther? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  court  room  when  this  matter  was  argued  and 
presented  ? 

A.    I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was  with  reference  to  the  close  of 
the  term,  that  the  matter  was  brought  up  ? 

A.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain,  but  still  I  am  quite  positive  that  it 
was  the  day  preceding  the  last. 

Q.    The  day  preceding  the  last  of  the  term  ? 

A.    Yes,  the  7th  day  of  June;  the  court  adjourned  on  the  8th. 

Q.    What  time  on  the  8th  ? 

A.    About  noon;  the  records  show  that;  I  was  not  th«re  that  day. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  were  present  when  tiie  matter  was  taken  up  and 
heard? 

A.    I  was  not  acting  as  clerk;  I  was  simply  there  that  day. 

Q.  Mr.  Mead,  your  deputy  clerk  was  acting  and  you  were  simply 
there  in  the  court-room  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety 
at  tfaat  time  when  that  mandamus  nuitter  was  heard  ? 
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A.    Well,  he  was  perfectly  sober,  so  far  as  I  noticed. 
Q.    Perfectly  sober  so  far  as  you  noticed;  you  had  no  doubt  about  it 
at  the  time? 

A.     I  didn't  think  about  it,  I  don't  think,  at  the  time, 
Q.    You  saw  no  indications  of  anything  else? 
A.    No,  sir;  not  that  day,  none  whatever. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Mr.  Durkee,  have  you  ever  seen  Judge  CJox  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  have  not,  to  my  recollection;  I  cannot  mention  or  think  of  a 
time  when  I  ever  saw  him  intoxicated. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.  I  say  I  cannot  recollect  a  time  that  I  ever  saw  Judge  Ck>x  intox- 
icated or  drunk. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  have;  I  have  seen  the  Judge  when  I 
thought  I  could  tell  from  what  I  knew  of  him,  that  he  had  been  drink- 
ing the  night  before,  or  some  other  time,  recently, 

Q.  You  thought  from  his  appearance  he  had  been  drinking  jurt  a 
little  while  before  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  what  I  mean  is  when  the  Judge  would  come  into  the 
court  perfectly  sober.  I  could  tell  from  his  looks; — ^it  looked  as  if  his 
hair  pulled  a  little  or  nis  eyes — 

Q.    The  Katzenjammen? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  that  his  condition  on  this  day  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.    Did  vou  observe  him  closely  ? 

A.    I  dia  not,  I  never  thought  of  course  of  anything  of  this  kind. 

Q.     Didn't  pay  much  attention  to  him  ? 

A.    Not  particularly. 

Q.    Did  you  say,  that  Mr.  Severance  was  one  of  the  attorney^  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  he  was  arguing  the  case  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Durkee,  whether  or  not  there  was  aay  aigo- 
ment  on  tnat  case  that  day  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    And  were  you  there  the  next  day  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  there  the  day  of  the  evening  that  the  court  ad- 
journed ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  for  a  little  while. 

Q,    For  how  long  ? 

A.    A  little  while,  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Q.  Did  they  commence  and  conclude  the  arguments  in  the  case  while 
you  were  there  or  before  you  appeared  ?  ' 

A.  I  can't  say  about  the  commencement  of  it;  I  have  some  idea  that 
they  had  it  up  previously. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  they  had  finiahed  it  up  while  you  irew     j 
there? 

A.    Yes,  because  I  remember  Judge  Gox  asked  if  thoy  had  aay  mtf 
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antborities— it  was  about  evenly  balanced,  btit  he  should  deeide  It  a 
certain  way  if  they  had  no  more  authorities  to  present ;  it  WM  finally 
determined. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  Judge  Cox  went  home  that  day  f 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  who  closed  the  term,  whether  it  wad  Judge 
Dickinson  or  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  The  term  was  closed  by  Judge  Dickinson  ;  court  adjourned  from 
tlie  8th  to  the  19th:  Judge  Dickinson  afterwards  closed  the  term. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  was  not  there  on  the.  19th  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  don^t  know  from  personid  knowledge 
when  he  left  Mankato. 

GfiDfeOE  W.  MIIAD, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Mankato,  Minnesota. 

Q.    You  are  Judge  of  Probate  of  Blue  Earth  county,  1  believe  t 

A.    I  am,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were,  in  June  1880,  the  deputy  clerk  of 
the  district  court  7 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you,  during  the  term  that  Judge  Cojt  held  in  June  1880,  in 
Mankato,  act  as  clerk  ? 

A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  m&tter  being  brought  up  ftt  thftt  term  of 
ooUrt  at  Mankato,  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  proceeding  in  the  case 
of  Guenther  against  the  City  of  Mankato,  for  the  purpose  ofnaving  dostfl 
taxed? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  recollection  of  that  Case  having  been  argued  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  were  the  attorneys  that  appeared  at  the 
time? 

A.  Judge  Porter  appeared  for  Quettther,  and  Mr.  Severance  for  the 
city. 

Q.  At  what  time,  with  reference  to  the  close  of  the  term,  was  that 
matter  brought  up,  Mr.  Mead? 

A.  That  matter  wa«  argued  the  day  prior  to  the  day  of  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

Q.    When  did  you  adjourn  the  neit  day  ? 

A.  I  dee  by  referring  to  the  minutes,  that  we  adjourned  at  11:45  the 
next  day. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  this  brought  up,  this  mandamus,  the 
day  before? 

A.    It  was  in  the  forenoon,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  present  there  during  the  argument? 

A.    I  was  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  state  what  was  Judge  Cox's  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  ine- 
briety at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  saw  nothing  about  Judge  Cox  that  would  lead  me' to  flUppOfte 
that  he  was  otherwise  than  sober  at  the  time. 
235 
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Q.    You  had[no  doubt  about  it  at  the  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    No  doubt  in  your  mind  that  he  was  otherwise  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  at  the  time. 

Q.    And  you  have  none  now  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  a  practicing  attorney  now  ? 

A.    I  have  never  practiced  a  great  deal;  I  have  been  admitted* 

Q.    Yon  are  an  attorney  at  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox,  during  the  argument  of  that 
matter,  gave  several  contradictory  opinions,  several  in  a  few  minutes, 
one  contradicting  the  other. 

A.  I  can't  say  now,  that  he  did,  or  that  there  was  anything  peculiar 
or  particular  about  the  statements  that  he  made  in  regard  to  any  points 
that. were  raised;  no,  sir. 

Q.    You  don't  recollect  ^of  anything  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    The  last  day  of  the  term  you  were  there,  too  ? 

A.    I  was  there  the  last  day  of  the  term. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  the  last  day,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  adjournment,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.     I  saw  nothing  to  indicate  otherwise  than  sobriety. 

Q.  The  last  day  was  the  day  on  which  the  case  of  the  State  against 
Nuticia  Weller  was  tried  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  all  that  was  done  that  forenoon  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  was  a  little  matter  when  court  first  convened  early 
in  the  morning;  there  was  another)  I  think  there  was,  now;  it  was  the 
disposition  of  another  case,  the  case  of  Mark  vs.  Baker. 

Q.    The  Judge  just  continuing  the  case  ? 

A.    Yes;  continuing  the  case  over  the  term. 

Q.    On  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  plaintiff's  wife? 
•    A.    Not  the  plaintiflf's  wife,  but  the  wife  of  the  defendant. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Mr.  Mead,  was  that  Guenther  case  brought  up  more  than  once? 

A.  No,  sir;  unless,  possibly,  it  might  have  been  that  the  mandamus 
was  made  returnable  at  nine  o'clock,  and  it  was  barely  possibly  that  the 
court  being  otherwise  occupied  at  that  time,  it  was  i>06tponed  until 
afternoon;  it  is  barely  possible  that  something  of  that  kind  might  have 
occurred. 

Q.    Then  it  was  not  under  discussion  more  than  once  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Then  Judge  Severance  is  mistaken  when  he  said  twice  ? 

A.     Only  once  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.     Only  once  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A*  Only  once,  and  the  thing  was  finally  determined  on  that  day 
prior  to  the  argument,  so  I  don't  know  as  there  could  be  more  than  one 
argument. 

Q.    What  were  you  doing  during  the  argument? 

A.    I  was  in  the  court  room. 
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Q.'   What  were  you  doing? 

A.    I  wasn't  doing  much  of  anjrthing. 

Q.    Sitting  at  the  clerk's  desk  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Facing  the  court  so  that  you  could  see  his  face? 

A.  Partof  the  time;  it  is  barely  possible  that  I  was  at  the  clerk's 
desk  continually,  still  I  would  not  say  that  I  was. 

Q.     Did  you  observe  his  rulingsr  ? 

A.  I  would  not  say  positively  that  I  observed  everything  minutely 
about  the  Judge's  rulings  in  that  matter. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  us  one  of  his  rulings  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not,  because  it  is  like  this, — the  matter  at  the 
time  did  not  impress  me  as  anything  very  peculiar,  and  consequently  I 
did  not  charge  my  memory  with  anything  that  was  transpiring  there, 
not  with  anything  particularly. 

Q.     You  didn't  charge  your  memory  with  it? 

A.  Not  as  to  particular  expressions  that  he  might  have  used,  or  that 
might  have  been  made  by  other  parties. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  ?         •  ■» 

A.     Only  personally  since  that  term  of  court. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Not  in  the  slightest  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 
•    Q.    Have  you  seen  him  often  since  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  very  often. 

Q.    How  many  times  ? 

A.  Well,  only  when  he  has  been  at  Mankato;  how  many  times  I  can't 
state. 

Q.     Do  you  think  more  than  twice  ? 

A.  Oh,  possibly  two  or  three  times,  since  that  term;  perhaps  more, 
I  don't  know. 

EVERETT  p.  FREEMAN 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Freeman,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     Mankato,  State  of  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.     Lawyer. 

Q.    Are  you  the  county  attorney  of  that  county  ? 

A.    Yes- 

Q.    Were  you  so  in  the  summer  of  1880? 

A,  Yes;  and  have  been  for  the  last  four  years.  I  have  been  prose- 
(juting  attorney  of  that  county  now  four  years  in  all. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A,    Yes. 

Q.    IJow  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  h^ye  known  him  twenty  years. 

Qi  Were  you  present  on  the  last  day  of  the  term  of  court  held  in  the 
wonth  of  June,  1880,  by  respondent  in  the  city  of  Mankato? 

A#    I  was  present  June  8th,  1880. 
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Q.    The  last  day  was  June  8th,  was  it  ? 

A.    I  was  prosecuting  a  case  for  the  State  that  day. 

Q.    The  case  of  the  State  against  Nuticia  Weller  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  the  case  occupy  the  wholQ  foreuoon? 

A,  We  commenced  the  case  in  the  forenoon,  empanaUod  the  jvy, 
tried  the  case,  and  the  court  charged  the  jury,aiid  they  retired,  aU  m  tbf 
same  forenoon. 

Q.    State  that  over  again,  Mr.  Freeman. 

A.  I  say  on  the  morning  of  June  8th»  1880,  we  commenoad  on  tbat 
crimmal  case,  the  jury  were  empaneled  and  8  worn,  the  evidence  was 
introduced,  the  attorneys  made  their  argumente  ana  the  Judge  eharged 
the  jury,  and  the  jury  went  out,  and  returned,  all  in  the  samQ  forpnooa. 

Q.    Were  you  present  at  the  hour  of  adjourument  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  State  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  waa  a«  to  9obriet7  or  in- 
ebriety during  that  forenoon, or  any  portion  of  it? 

A.    He  was  perfectly  sober. 

gRO«9-SX4¥I^ATX02f. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Who  defended  in  that  case  ? 
.A.    A.  R.  Pfen. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  uivder  the  influence  of  liqqor,  Mr. 
Freeman  ? 

A.  I  have  not  seen  Judge  Cox  under  the  influence  of  Uauor  aitsce 
1863, 

Q.    Have  vou  seen  Judge  Cox  frequently  since  then  ? 

A.  Since  he  has  been  Judge  of  the  Court  I  have  not  practioed  in  bis 
district.  The  onlv  times  when  I  have  seen  him  as  a  Judge  is  when  he 
has  exchanged  wilh  Judge  Dickinson. 

Q.     But  before  that,  after  1863  ? 

A.  In  1863,  '64  and  '65 1  mav  have  seen  him  considerably  then,  but  I 
don't  recollect  of  seeing  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  since  he  was 
commander  of  the  cavalry,  in  New  Ulm,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  frequently  between  1863  and  the  time  he  was 
elected  Judge  ? 

A.  Not  a  great  deal;  he  used  to  come  up  there  ooQaaionallYf  and  I 
heard  a  great  deal  of  him  by  report,  but  not  of  my  own  kuowieoge. 

Q.     Never  drank  with  him? 

A.  Well,  possibly  I  may  have  drank  a  glass  of  beer  witih  him ;  I 
don't  either  affirm  or  deny  on  thai 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  desire  to  have  Mr,  Maj^well  sworn.  We  do  not 
desire  to  offer  him  in  evidence.  He  was  present  on  the  laat  da^;  but  as 
the  evidence  as  brought  out  shows  that  wnat  Mr.  Severance  baa  teatifled 
to,  took  place  not  the  last  dav,  but  the  day  before  the  laat,  we  do  not 
carp  to  burden  the  record  with  his  testimony,  but  simply  desire  to  have 
him  sworn. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  would  like,  Mr,  President,  to  aak  Mr..  Ihw- 
kee  and  Mr.  Mead,  the  gentlemen  who  were  just  upou  the  Standi  a  few 
questions  before  they  leave  the  court  room- 
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WM.  C.  DDRKIS. 


By  Mr.  Manager  Collins: 

Q.  Mr.  Durkee,  will  you  examine  the  records  of  that  term  of  court 
if  you  have  them  here,  and  I  understand  you  have,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  record  there  whatever  of  the  case  that  has  been  tjJked  about,  that 
is,  Guenther  against  the  city  of  Mankato  ? 

A.    Ther«  is  uo  record  of  it  whatever. 

Q.  So  that  the  recollection  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the  time  that  trans- 
pired is  sim  ply  their  remembrance  or  recollection  of  it  ? 

A«    That  IS  the  case  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.    There  is  nothing  recorded  in  your  books  to  show  ? 

A.    There  is  no  record  whatever. 

GEORGE  W.  MEAD. 

Again  took  the  stand. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q,  Mr.  Mead  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question;  have  you  any  record 
showing  the  date  on  which  the  case  was  argued  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  a  matter  I  desired  to  make  any  record  of, 
merely  a  matter  of  the  argument  on  the  question  of  costs. 

Q,  Your  recollections  of  the  day  are  not  refreshed  in  any  manner  by 
any  record? 

A.    No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  have  a  record  ahowine  that  the  order  to  show  cause  in  that 
mandamus  business  was  returnable  on  the  7th,  have  you  not? 
A.    Y«t,  iir. 

F.  IBBBR80N, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  witness  is  introduced  under  article  eighteen. 

Q.    Mr.  Ibberson,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.    What  is  your  businesa  ? 

A.    Druggist. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    I  do,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    Seven  or  eight  years. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Ibberson,  whether  or  not  you  recollect 
of  Judge  Cox  being  at  Sleepy  Eye  one  Monday  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  term  of  court  in  Brown  county,  in  the  month  of  May  last  year,  on 
the  trip  to  Beaver  Falls  to  hold  court  there? 

A.    I  do,  sir;  he  was  on  a  trip  west  either  to  Redwood  or  to  Beaver. 

Q,    The  Monday  after  the  term  of  court  at  Brown  county  ? 

At    Immediately  subsequent  to  the  term  in  Brown  county. 

Q,    Did  vou  see  Judge  Cox  during  that  Monday  ? 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q,    And  what  time  of  day  ?  ^         . 
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A.    It  was  in  the  forenoon;  I  don't  know  the  hour  exactly;  I  should 
judge  somewhere  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock. 

Q.    What  was  his  condition  then  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 
A.    Judge  Cox,  sir,  was  perfectly  sober. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Mr.  Ibberson,  whereabouts  in  Sleepy  Eye  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.    I  saw  him  in  my  store. 

Q.    What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

A.  The  Judge  came  in  and  said  he  wanted  some  money  to  pay  bis 
bills,  and  I  said  all  right  how  much  do  you  want,  and  he  told  me  aad  I 
gave  it  to  him. 

Q.    Anything  else  done  there  ? 

A.    No.  sir,  nothing  else. 

Q.    Did  he  drink  anything  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  drink  anything  in  that  town  to  your  knowledge? 

A.    No,  sir,  not  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  him  drink  ? 

A.    I  did  not,  no,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  of  his  drinking  anything? 

A.    Only  by  hearsay. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  him  ? 

A.    I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  Didn't  see  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  now,  on  Monday, 
I  understand  this  was  ? 

A.  This  was  on  Monday,  and  I  took  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  the 
dates;  I  think  it  was  the  23d  of  May. 

Q.     When  was  it  that  you  took  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  the  dates? 

A.     It  was  after  I  was  subpoenaed. 

Q.    This  was  the  23d  of  May,  1881  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you  took  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  the  dates  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  knew  about  the  time,  but  I  wanted  to  know  just  the  date. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  happen  to  get  the  date;  how  did  you  know 
that  the  date  was  Monday  the  23d  of  May  ? 

A.  I  know  that  it  was  on  Monday,  and  I  could  'guess  within  a  week 
whether  it  was  the  23d  or  the  30th. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  Monday ;  will  you  tell  us  how  you  know  it  was 
Monday  ? 

A.    I  can  simply  tell  you  in  this  way:  on  Sunday,  I  don't  usually 

So  down  to  my  store,  and  I  was  only  a  short  time  in  mv  store  when 
udge  Cox  (»me  in,  and  I  knew  he  was  in  town,  or  had  been  in  town 
two  or  three  <]ays  previous. 

Senator  Castle.  You  had  known  of  his  being  in  town  for  two  or 
three  days  before  that? 

A.     I  believe  he  was,  sir;  that  was  the  report. 

Q.    That  he  was  in  town  two  or  three  days  before  this? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Then  he  was  in  town  Sunday,  was  he  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  Monday  morning? 
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Q.    Didn't  he  arrive  in  town  on  the  train  that  day  ? 

A.    On  Monday? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.    You  are  positive  about  that  ? 

A.    I  feel  as  positive  about  that  as  I  can  about  anything. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  on  this  Sunday  ? 

A.     I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  on  Saturday  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Didn't  see  him  at  all? 

A.  I  didn't  see  him,  sir;  three  or  four  days  previous  to  that,  I  be- 
lieve I  saw  him;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  day  he  arrived  thei:e 
in  Sleepy  Eye  or  not,  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.    But  you  did  see  him  there  four  days  previous  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    This  was  earlv  Monday  forenoon? 

A.    This  was  in  the  forenoon  of  Monday. 

Q.  And  you  remember  it  because  you  had  not  been  at  your  store 
the  day  before  ? 

A.     Precisely. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  any  other  day  that  Judge  Cox  has  been  in  your 
•store;  I  suppose  he  has  been  in  there  frequentw? 

A.  Yes,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  dates;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  them. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  me  the  day  of  the  week? 

A.  Occasionally  the  Judge  has  been  passing  through,  and  would  drop 
in  and  shake  hands,  and  say  how  do  you  do,  and  go  on  about  his  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  the  day  of  the  week  that  he  was  ever  in  your  store 
at  any  other  time  than  this? 

A.  I  think  he  was  in  my  store  about  Monday;  I  think  about  three 
or  four  days  before  that  he  was  in  the  store. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  week  was  that? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  really,  or  truly, — ^it  was  about  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  any  other  day  of  the  week  that  he  was  ever  in 
your  store? 

A.     No,  I  don't  know  at  this  particular  time. 

Q.    This  you  say  was  in  the  forenoon? 

A.    This  was  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.    About  what  time  in  the  forenoon? 

A.    About  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  I  should  think. 

Q.    What  time  does  the  train  go  to  Redwood? 

A.    Do  you  mean  in  the  evening,  or  when? 

Q.    At  what  time  did  it  go  at  that  time? 

A.    Six  something;  I  have  forgotten  the  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  from  the  time  you  first  met  him  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening?  • 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    And  you  know  nothing  about  his  condition? 

A.    I  didn't  see  him  from  that  time  afterward. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  see  Judge  Cox  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    I  never  did. 
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Q.  But  you  have  seen  him  in  SiMpy  Eye  a  good  mAay  HmMlP 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  elsewhere,  also? 

A.  And  in  New  Ulm,  also. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  fleen  him? 

A.  For  seven  or  eight  years. 

WILLIAM  SENCERBOX, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

By  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

QI  Where  do  you  reside? 

A.  In  Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? 

A.  I  am  a  jeweler. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  saw  Judge  Oo%  in  the  numih  of  }tij, 

1881,  during  the  week  that  he  had  a  term  of  oOuH  in  yottf  OOttnty,  in 

New  Ulm? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  You  saw  him  that  week?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  that  you  flaw  him  that  timi? 

A.  During  the  term  of  court? 

Q.  In  New  Ulm,  when  he  had  had,  in  the  fifit  part  of  the  week,  t 

term  of  court  there. 

A.  I  saw  him  Thursday  ;  I  believe  it  wafl  the  19th  day  of  iho  monih. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  businese  Judge  Cox  did  with  you  tbat 
day? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  bought  a  watch  of  me. 

U*  Did  you  see  him  the  next  Monday? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Thursday)  when  you  saw  him,  was  in  the  evening? 

A.  When  I  saw  him? 

Q.  When  he  bought  the  watch  in  the  evening? 

A.  It  was  in  the  iuorninfl(,  somewhere  towards  noon< 

Q.  Now,  on  Monday :  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  Between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon ;  I  tiiink  about  3  JO. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  or'inebrity  at  that  timef 

A.  He  was  sober,  to  the  best  of  mj  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  he  in  your  shop  at  that  time? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  in  the  snop. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  of  it  at  that  time  ? 

A.  None  in  the  least. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  on  that  Monday  ? 

A.  I  would  not  be  positive,  but  I  think  I  did  eee  him  afttfwaids, 
.  possibly  an  hour  or  two  hours. 

Q.  Anything  different  with  him  then  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  anything  different  about  him  ;  I  believe^  if  •? 
recollection  serves  me  correctly,  that  he  was  a  little  distanee  off. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  anything  pwticular  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  at  the  time  he  was  in  your  shop  he  was  perleotly  eober? 
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A.    Yes  ;  he  was  not  two  and  a  half  feet  from  me  then. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him,  at  that  time,  about  his 
going  west  that  day  to  Beaver  Falls  to  hold  court  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  had  any  conversation  with  him  about 
that;  I  am  pretty  positive  it  was  the  day  he  left. 

Q.     What  was  that  ? 

A.    I  am  positive  it  was  the  day  he  left. 

Q.    You  are  positive  it  was  the  day  he  left  ? 

A.    Yes,  because  I  did  not  see  him  afterwards. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q,     How  do  you  fix  this  day  ? 

A.  Well,  with  reference  to  the  first  day;  it  ^as  Thursday,  I  know 
that  from  an  entry  on  my  books. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  that  from  an  entry  on  your  books  ? 

A.  It  comes  to  a  date  of  the  sale  of  the  watch;  I  keep  a  record  of  all 
the  watches  I  sell,  and  on  that  day  there  appears  an  entry  that  I  sold 
one  to  Judge  CJox. 

Q.    And  you  saw  him  the  following  Monday  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  between  those  dates? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  I  did;  I  saw  him  goby  the  shop;  I  sit  facing  the 
window  and  he  might  have  gone  by  there. 

Q.    Might;  well  did  he;  don't  you  remember? 

A.  I  don't  remember  positively,  that  he  did;  I  certainly  saw|him 
though. 

Q.    How  long  do  you  say  vou  have  known  him  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  about  ten  months;  that  was  the  date  of  our 
acquaintanoe, — from  that  time. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  see  Judge  Cox  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have;  I  have  seen  him  when  I  was  positive  he 
had  a  drink,  but  not  under  the  influence  of  li(^uor. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  when  you  were  positive  he  had  a  drink;  when 
was  that  ? 

A.    That  was  Thursday. 

Q.    You  drank  with  him  yourself  that  dav  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    How  many  times  ?    A.    Once. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  time  you  ever  saw  him,  when  you  knew  he  had 
a  dridk? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  at  any  other  time. 

Q.     Never  drank  with  him  at  any  other  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir, 

Q.  You  saw  him  on  Thursday,  and  you  think  you  saw  him  between 
that  and  the  next  Monday;  when  did  you  see  him  the  next  Monday  ? 

A.    Following  Thursday  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     I  saw  him  in  the  shop. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  that  it  was  Monday  ? 

A.  Well)  I  don't  know  as  I  could  tell,  particularly,  how  I  know  it 
was  Monday;  I  am  positive  of  that  however. 

Q.    W^as  he  ever  m  your  shop,  at  any  other  time  ? 
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A.     No,  sir;  except  that  Thursday  before. 

Q*    Can  you  give  the  name  and  the  day  of  the  week  when  any  other 
man  was  in  your  shop  about  that  time,  during  that  month  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Ibberson  was  in  there. 

Q.     When  was  that  ? 

A.    That  was  on  Thursday. 

Q.     The  same  day  ? 

A.     The  same  day  with  Judge  Cox. 

Q.    Was  he  in  there  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  he  was  ;  I  wouldn't  be  positive  whether  he  was  or  not; 
I  think  he  was,  however. 

Q.     Did  he  go  and  drink  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.     Now,  can  you.give  me  the  name  of  the  day  of  the  week  that  any 
other  man  was  in  there  that  month  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  can  recall  distinctly  now. 

Q.     How  long  were  you  with  Judge  Cox  or  in  his  company  on  this 
Thursday  ? 

A.     Possibly,  I  was  with  him  five  minutes,  not  exceeding  ten  any- 
how. 

Q.     You  were  in  your  shop  and  of  course  you  went  somewhere  to  get 
a  drink  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     How  long  were  you  with  him  on  the  following  Monday? 

A.     He  was  in  the  shop;  I  couldn't  state  exactly  the  time  that  hewns 
in  there.     It  was  not  very  long,  however. 

Q.     About  how  many  minutes  ? 

A.     Fifteen  minutes  i>ossibly. 

Q.    What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? 

A.     Between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

Senator  Wheat  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  flwi. 

FRANKLIN  ENSIGN, 

was  re-called  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent,  and  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  are  the  gentleman  who  testified  yesterday  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     C'lerk  of  court  of  Redwood  county  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  occasion  when  Judge  Cox  came  up  to 
Redwood  Falls  on  the  train  last  May,  to  go  over  to  hold  a  general  term 
of  court  at  Beaver  Falls;  were  you  on  the  train  with  him  from  Sleepy 
Eve  to  Redwood  Falls  that  day  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Were  you  in  the  same  car  with  him  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  was. 

Q.    This  was  last  year^  1881  ? 

A.     It  was  in  May,  1881. 

Q.     Did  you  speak  to  Judge  Cox  on  the  way  up  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Sit  in  the  seat  with  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 
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Q.     How  many  feet  from  him  ? 

A.    Well,  that  I  can't  remember,  but  he  was, I  can't  remeniber 

just  where  I  sat,  myself  in  the  car.    I  never  try  to  remember  such  things. 

Q.  Well  you  remember  that  you  noticed  him  going  up  and  of  talking 
Tvith  him  too? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  was  in  a  stupid  doze  on 
the  train  there  going  up,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  mouth  open,  and  his 
neck  exposed  very  much  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  was  more  communicative  or  talkative  than 
usual? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  was 

^ Q.    Have  you  stated  what  his  condition  was  at  that  time?  state  what 
bis  condition  was  at  that  time  as  to  sobJiety  or  inebriety. 

A.    My  opinion  is  that  he  was  sober. 

Q.    You  nad  no  doubt  of  it  at  that  time? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    And  have  none  now? 

A.    No,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Pierce,  the  attorney  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  0.  P.  Whitcomb,  the  former  State  Auditor? 

A.    Yes,  I  have  met  him. 

Q.     Was  he  on  that  train  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  now  of  seeing  Mr.  Whitcomb,  he  might  have 
been  on  that  train  and  I  not  to  have  remembered  it. 

Q.     But  vou  don't  know  Mr.  Pierce  ? 

A*    No,  i  do  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  this  was  the  time  that  Judge  Cox  went  from 
Sleepy  Eye  to  Redwood  Falls  to  hold  a  term  of  court? 

A.  Not  Redwood  Falls.  He  was  going  to  Redwood  Falls,  but  it  was 
to  hold  a  term  of  court  at  Beaver  Falk. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  that  it  was  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Because  I  was  on  the  train  with  him. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  train  with  him,  but  is  that  proof  conclusive  to 
you  that  he  was  going  out  there  to  hold  a  term  of  court, — because  you 
were  on  the  train  with  him  ? 

A.  Not  necessarily;  because  I  know  a  term  of  court  was  to  be  held, 
beginning  the  next  Tuesday,  and  I  knew  by  some  conversation  with  the 
Judge  that  that  was  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  going  up. 

Q,    What  day  of  the  week  was  this  ? 

A.    Monday. 

Q.    What  time  in  the  day  ? 

A.  In  the  evening;  it  was  the  train  going  from  Sleepy  Eye  to  Red- 
wood Falls,  which  is  in  the  evening. 

Q.     It  leaves  Sleepy  Eye  when  ? 

A.  At  that  tim3  my  impresnon  is  that  it  was  3  o'clock  or  after;  I 
think  etfter  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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were  in  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  ue  any  one  who  was  preseut  there — any  peison  except 
Judge  Cox  and  yourself? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  knew  of  any  other  person  that  I  was 
acquainted  with,  any  other  person  except  Mr.  Whitcomb,  and  I  donH 
remember  of  his  being  in  the .  car,  and  I  don't  remember  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  any  other  person  that  was  on  the  train. 

Q.    You  were  in  the  same  car  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     There  was  only  one  car  oa  that  train,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Ensign,  won't  you  tell  the  Senate  what  kind  of  a  car 
you  were  in;  was  it  an  ordinary  passenger  car? 

A.    I  think  it  was. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  was  it  not  a  car  .that  was  divided  right  in  two 
in  the  middle? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  an  ordinaiiy  paaaenger  car. 

Q.    An  ordinary  passenger  car? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  many  passengers  were  there  aboard? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  ofany  drunken  men  on  board  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  there  was  no  drunken  man  on  board  who  ^vomited 
all  over  the  car  ? 

A.     I  certainly  don't  remember  of  any  such  instance. 
.  Q.    You  would  have  remembered  it  if  it  had  transpired  there,  would 
you  not? 

A.     I  think  I  would. 

By  Mr.  Akctander. 

Q.     You  are  not  a  drinking  man  yourself? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  drank  anything,  either  beer:  or  intoxicating 
liquor  of  any  kind  for  about  fifteen  years. 

MAJH£W  OFFERMAN, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  jeepondent,  testified: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.     Redwood  Falls. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  have  known  him  since  1870,  the  fall  of  1870. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  meeting  Judge  Cox  at  the  depot,  one  Mon- 
day night  in  May,  1881,  the  day  before  he  was  going  over  to  Beaver 
Falls  to  hold  court? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Where  did  you  meet  Judge  Cox  that  .night  ? 

A.  I  met  him  at  the  depot  as  he  got  off  the  train  at  Redwood  Falls, 
as  he  came  out  of  the  car. 

Q.     Did  you  take  him  off  anywhere  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 


VJ.     Did  you  drive  him  on;  did  you  nave  your  horse  there  r 

A.  When  he  came  out  of  the  car  I  shook  hands  with  him  and  asked 
him  if  he  wouldn't  ride  up  town  with  me,  and  he  said  he  would. 

Q.     And  you  took  him  up  to  the  hotel  in  your  buggy  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  had  my  horse  and  buggy  standing  there. 

Q.     Where  did  you  drive  him  to  ? 

A.  To  the  Elchange  hotel;  I  asked  him  where  he  wanted  to  go  and 
he  said  to  a  hotel,  and  I  asked  him  to  what  hotel,  and  he  said  to  the 
Exchange  hotel,  so  I  took  him  there? 

Q.    And  you  took  him  there. 

A.    I  took  hini  there  and  he  stepped  out. 

Q.    And  you  went  home? 

A.     Well,  I  drove  around  town. 

Q.  What  was  Judge  Cox's  condition  at  that  time  as  to  being  sober 
or  drunk. 

A.  He  was  perfectly  sober,  so  far  as  I  could  judge;  I  couldn't  see 
anything  in  him  that  was  out  of  the  way. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    What  time  of  night  was  this,  Mr.  Offerman  ? 

A.  It  was  just  about  at  that  time  I  think  the  train  comes  in,  about 
eight  o'clock,  at  that  time. 

Q.    Was  it  dark? 

A.    No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.     It  was  in  the  summer  season  I  believe  ? 

A.     It  was  in  May. 

Q.    What  were  you  doing  out  there  with  your  horse  and  buggy  ? 

A.  Well,  generally,  I  take  a  ride  out  every  night,  mostly  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

Q.    Didn't  you  know  that  Judge  Cox  was  coming  that  night? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  you  drive  out  to  meet  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  not  particularly. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  there  ? 

A.    I  keep  a  saloon. 

Q.  Oh!  a  saloon  !  I  didn't  know  but  what  you  were  a  gent's  fumish- 
ing-roomkeeper. 

A.     No;  I  keep  a  saloon  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  either. 

Q.     In  your  opinion  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  see  Judge  Cox  drunk? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  Judge  Cox  drunk,  not  while  he  was  elected 
Judge. 

Q.    Not  drunk  since  he  was  elected  Judge  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     I  asked  you  if  you  ever  saw  him  drunk  ? 

A.  That  I  couldn't  really  say,  that  I  ever  saw  him  drunk;  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  tell. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  that  he  was  really  drunk;  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell 
when  a  man  is  drunk  ? 

A.     It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  when  he  is  drunk. 


v^.  nave  you  ever  seen  mm  wnen  ne  was  unaer  me  inuucuuc  m 
liquor  ? 

A,    Oh,  yes,  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.     And  to  what  extent? 

A.     Oh,  not  very  bad. 

Q.     Able  to  stand  up  ? 

A.     Oh,  gosh  !  yes.     [Laughter.] 

Q.    Well  to  what  degree  was  he  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.     Well  nothing  very  bad. 

Q.     Well,  do  you  know  how  many  drinks  he  had  taken  at  the  time? 

A.  That  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  tell ;  if  I  should  have  to  keep  a 
record  of  every  man  that  would  take  a  drink,  I  would  have  a  great  big 
book,  you  know. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  how  many  drinks  he  had  taken  at  the  time  you 
saw  him  ? 

A.     No,  I  could  not. 

Q.  And  you  say  he  drove  up  to  the  hotel ;  did  you  see  him  again 
that  evening  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  in  Redwood  ? 

A.    Ever  since  the  spring  of  1870. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Mr.  S.  L.  Pierce,  a  lawyer  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  know  of? 

Q.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Whitcomb  who  was  State  Auditor? 

A.     Yes,  I  do. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  that  night  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.     Don't  remember  of  seeing  him  come  out  of  the  car  ? 

A.     I  may  have  seen  him,  but 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  how  many  passengers  were  on  the  train  that 
night  ? 

A.  No,  I  couldn't;  when  I  ride  out  at  night  that  way  I  don't  look  af- 
ter passengers. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Ensign  a  witness  who  was  on  the  stand  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  there  that  night  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.    Now,  where  was  Judge  Cox  going  ? 

A.     He  was  going  over  to  Beaver  to  hold  a  term  of  court. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  Well,  Billy  McGowan,  the  clerk  of  the  court  at  Beaver  Falls,  was 
in  town  looking  for  him,  and  he  said  he  expected  Judge  Cox  up  that 
night  and  was  waiting  for  him.  to  come  in  arid  take  him  over  to  Beaver; 
he  had  a  team  there  to  take  him  over. 

Q.    That  was  last  May  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  are  sure  about  that  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  that  it  was  last  May  ? 

A.     I  know  that  about  as  well  I  know  that  this  is  the  day  it  is. 

Q.     That  this  is  the  day  it  is  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.     Well,  I  can  tell  that,  about  as  well  ^  I  can  here. 
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can  tell  that  it  was  last  May  just  as  well  as  you  can  tell  this 
)f  February  ? 

there  is  a  term  of  court  established  there  at  such  a  day. 
,  there  is  a  term  of  court  ? 

ere  never  but  one  term  of  court  held  there  ? 
two  terms, 
terms  a  year  ? 

n  was  the  other  terra  ? 
3time  in  September;  I  think. 

do  you  know  this  was  last  September  ? 
nk  I  ought  to  know  the  difference  between  Spring  and  Fall. 

do  you  know  that  it  was  not  last  May? 
nk  1  remember  a  little  about  it. 

do  you  know  that  it  was  not  a  year  ago  last  May? 
nk  that  question  a  little  foolish;  a  man  ought  to  know  about 

the  Judge  was  sick  that  night,  was  he  not, — ^looked  sick? 
3ir;  he  did  not,  to  my  remembrance. 

I't  he  look  sick  when  he  got  oflF  the  cars,  didn't  he  complain 
5  sick? 

sir,  he  didn't  say  a  word  about  sickness, 
n't  he  sick  that  night,  to  your  knowledge? 
that  I  know  of. 

a't  you  see  him  the  next  morning? 
I  did  not. 

you  see  McGowan  the  next  night? 
sir,  not  that  I  know  of. 

n  the  Judge  didn't  look  sick,  or  complain  of  being  sick? 
to  me. 

n't  he  say  that  he  was  well? 

1,  that  I  couldn't  say  either;  he  was  just  the  same  as  the 
lys  is. 

TANDER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  we  have  only  three  or 
38es  remaining  to  be  examined;  three  of  them  have  just  come 
norning  train,  and  the  other  has  not  yet  arrived.  1  have  no 
lere  at  present  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  I  would  there- 
r  an  adjournment  now  until  after  dinner,  at  which  time  we 
Dse  up  our  evidence. 

nager  Hicks.  I  would  simply  suggest — I  don't  know  as  the 
►r  the  respondent  is  aware  of  the  fact — that  the  deposition  of 
Jones,  of  Rochester,  has  been  received.  I  suppose  it  might 
1  be  read  now  as  any  time.  I  desire  to  caU  the  attention  of 
A  to  the  matter  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten. 
TFANDER.  I  am  vcry  much  obliged  to  you,  sir;  we  will,  how- 
our  own  time  to  introduce  it. 

EsiDENT  pro  tern.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 
Buck,  D.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  if  there  are-no  more 
to  be  offered  just  now,  that  we  might  as  well  ascertain  at  this 
b  is  to  be  the  length  of  the  adjournment  to  be  taken  following 
3f  the  case  for  the  defence,  so  that  the  members  may  Jcnow 
to  be  done.     I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  managers  as  to 
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whether  there  has  been  any  arrangement  or  understanding  as  to  whether 
they  will  introduce  any  evidence  in  rebuttal  and  how  much.  This  is  a 
very  proper  time  to  make  this  inquiry,  especially  before  we  adjourn  this 
evening.  This  matter  can  bo  got  through  with  to  day,  so  that  some  of 
the  Senators  might  be  able  to  return  home  and  it  would  be  a  great  ac- 
comodation to  them. 

I  would  ask  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  whether  they  can  get 
through  with  the  witnesses  to  day. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  can  have  my  witnesses  here  at  half  past  one,  if 
the  Senate  would  desire  an  earlier  session.^ 

Senator  Buck,  D.  Yes,  but  this  can  be 'arranged  just  ae  weU,  in  the 
interim.     I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  managers  as  to  what  they  desire. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  In  answer  to  the  question  by  the  Senator,  I 
desire  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Managers  have  consulted  ujion  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  have  not  been  able  to  detennine  fully  as  to  the  precise  num- 
ber of  days  that  we  shall  need;  we  ought  to  have  at  least  three  or  four 
days,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  a  week,  if  that  time  could  be  extended  to 
us;  and  for  this  reason:  the  Senate  will  understand  that  in  trying  this 
case,  we  practically  try  it,  to  a  large  extent,  without  a  client;  that  is, 
while  the  State  is  our  client,  the  people  in  the  State  occupy  a  ver}'-  large 
area  of  the  country,  and  the  minute  facts  which  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  cross-examination,  and  the  introduction  of  proper 
rebuttal  testimony  have  necessarily  come  to  us  in  the  shape  of  letters 
and  conversations  with  parties  before  the  witnesses  were  put  on  for  the 
defence,  and  therefore  minute  matters  we  have  not  been  able  to  cross- 
examine  upon  as  we  would  like  to  do;  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  would 
take  us  longer  to  ascertain  just  what  facts  we  can  rebut  than  it  would  if 
we  had  a  client  here  to  consult  with,  from  day  to  day.  Anything  lesa 
than  a  week  would  probably  hamper  us,  and  yet  the  Board  of  Managers 
feel  that  they  ought  to  take  the  very  shortest  possible  time,  that  this 
trial  may  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possibly,  but  we  certainly  ought  to 
have  at  least  until  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  next  week. 

Senator  Buck  D.  Let  me  ask  the  Manager  if  he  can  state  to  the  Sen- 
ate about  how  long,  in  his  opinion,  the  prosecution  will  be  in  introduc- 
ing their  evidence  in  rebuttal.  If  we  commence  next  Wednesday,  can 
they  introduce  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  feel  satisfied  from  the  conversation  ttiat  we 
have  had  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  held  yesterday,  that  if 
we  can  have  four  or  five  days  to  obtain  this  evidence,  we  can  put  the 
evidence  in  in  one  day,  or  in  a  day  and  [a  half,  at  the  farthest;  that  is, 
two  days  of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  feel  satisfied  fi*om  our  view  of  the 
case,  of  what  ought  to  be  rebutted,  that  if  we  can  have  four,  ^ye  or  six 
days  in  which  to  prepare,  if  we  can  get  here,  say  Thursday  morning, 
that  we  can  get  the  rebuttal  evidence  in  on  Thursday  and  Friday  with- 
out any  difficulty,  and  perhaps  in  one  day. 

Senator  Buck  C.  F.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  next  Monday  at  10  o'clock. 

Senator  Macdonald.     No;  make  it  Thursday. 

Senator  Powers.    What  hour.  Senator  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  the  Senator  to  with- 
draw that  motion,  until  the  Board  of  Managers  can  have  an  opportunity, 
during  the  noon  recess,  to  consult  further  as  to  the  interval  proper  for 
a  recess.  TTpon  the  coming  in  of  court  in  the  afternoon,  we  shall  be 
able  to  announce  the  result  of  that  conference.  Of  course  we  under- 
stand that  it  is  necessary  as  short  as  possible. 
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IVf  r.  Arctander.     I  have  another  witness  that  I  might  take  up  at 
-this  time. 

A.    C.    FORBES 

Oalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  testified. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  in  this  connection,  as  it 
may  influence  the  managers  a  little  and  it  may  influence  our  votes  in 
reference  to  our  adjournment,  it  might  be  well  to  ask  the  respondent, 
or  Ills  counsel,  if  they  will  require  an  adjournment  after  the  case  rests 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  prepare  their  arguments,  or  anything  of  the 
kind^  and  if  so,  how  much  time. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Perhaps  that  matter  can  be  settled  when 
the  other  matter  is  settled  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Powers.  Well,  this  we  can  determine  now  just  as]  well  as 
then. 

Senator  Macdonald.  The  managers  desire  to  consult  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Allis.  Of  course,  Mr.  President  it  would  be  necessary  before 
the  defence  proceeded  with  the  argument,  to  have  some  timej  after  the 
testimony  is  all  in. 

Mr.  Arctander.  This  is  under  specification  five,  of  article  seven- 
teen. 

Q.  Mr.  Forbes,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special  term  of 
court  held  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1880,  at  Marshall,  Lvon 
county,  Minnesota,  on  the  occasion  when  court  adjourned,  or  took  a 
recess,  to  enable  you  and  some  other  attorneys  to  go  to  the  republican 
county  convention;  do  you  remember  that  occasion? 
A.     I  remember  the  occasion.  • 

Q.     Were  you  present  at  the  term  of  court  both  before    it  took  a  re- 
cess and  afterwards  ? 
A.     Yes  sir;  I  was. 

Q.     Until  the  term  was  finally  adjourned  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  present  and  did  you  tiake  part  in  the  argument  of  the 
matters  brought  up  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir.    I  argued  a  motion  in  the  case  of  McCormick  against 
Beasley. 

Q.     Your  partner,  Mr.  Seward,  argued  the  motion  in  the  case  of 
French  against  Minnick  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     That  case  of.  McCormick  against  Beasley  was  one  in  which   Mr. 
Drew  was  an  attorney  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  and  inebriety 
at  that  term  of  court  ?  > 

A.     I  think  Judge  Cox  was  sober  at  that  time.  ; 

Q.     Had  no  doubt  about  it?  ,,' 

A.     No,  sir  ;  not  at  that  time  at  all,  nor  since. 

Q.    I  now  call  your  attention  to  article  18.     Do  you  remember  being 
in  St.  Peter  with  Mr.  Drew,  a  lawyer,  so  called,  from  Marshall,  on  the 
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third  of  November,  1879,  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  a  motion  itt  the 
case  of  Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler  against  Aldrich;  I  think  a  motion  to  dis- 
solve an  attachment.     Do  you  remember  the  occasion? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  I  remember  that  occasion. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  you  met  Judge  Cox  on  the  street 
when  you  came  down  there? 

A.   'Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Judp:e  Cox,  when  you  met 
him  on  the  street,  stated  "  G — d  d — n  you,  have  you  got  any  more  di- 
vorce cases  down  there  ?" 

A.     I  think  he  did  not. 

Q.     What  was  it  he  stated  ? 

A.  Well,  we  met  Judge  Cox,  that  is,  Mr.  Drew  and  I  came  down  on  the 
train  the  evening  before,  and  were  looking  for  him  in  the  city,  and  ire 
were  both  at  the  corner  of  the  Nicollet  House,  and  we  looked  across  the 
street  in  that  direction  and  I  said  "  There  is  the  Judge."  And  I  think 
the  Judge  saw  me  about  the  same  time  and  he  walked  back  towards  me 
and  Mr.  Drew  was  with  me  ;  and  he  says:  "  Halloo  !  Old  Divorce,  how 
are  you  ?"     I  think  those  were  the  words. 

Q.     You  had  had  considerably  many  divorce  cases  up  there? 
.  A.     Yes,  sir;  we  had  quite  a  number  at  that  time;  eight  or  ten. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time,  did  the  Judge  proceed  to  hear  your  arguments, 
and  decide  the  matter  ? 

A.  We  went  into  the  hotel,  and  I  think  the  Judge  and  I  went  up 
stairs  into  the  little  front  room  to  see  what  business  we  had.  Mr 
Drew  did  not  go  up  there  with  us,  and  I  told  him  our  business  was  to 
argue  a  motion  to  vacate  an  attachment  against  Noyes  Bros.  <fe  Cutler, 
against  Aldrich  &  Howson.  Mr.  Drew  followed  us  up  and  then  we 
asked  the  Judge  if  he  would  hear  the  motion  there,  and  he  said,  no,  he 
would  hear  it  at  his  office  in  the  court  house ;  and  the  motion  was 
argued  and  determined  there. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to 
sobriety  and  inebriety  at  this  time? 

A.  I  will  state  that  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  I  saw  no  indications 
whatever  upon  Judge  Cox.  I  think  towards  afternoon  Judge  Cox  had 
drank  some. 

Q.     But  he  wasn't  intoxicated  in  the  afternoon,  was  he? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  that  he  was  intoxicated,  but  I  could  see  that  he 
had  been  drinking  some;  at  least  I  thought  so. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  met  him  in  the  forenoon,  what  was  then  hie  con- 
dition as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.     I  think  he  was  perfectly  sober  in  the  morning. 

Q.     The  case  was  disposed  of,  wasn't  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  the  attachment  was  vacated. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 
Q.    Did  you  drink  any  with  the  Judge  yourself  that  day  ? 
A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  he  had  drank  any  during  that  rooming? 
A.     I  do  not  know;  I  didn't  see  him  drink  any. 
Q.    You  think  he  was  perfectly  sober  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  ever  saw  the  Judge 
drunk  ? 
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Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
A.     I  have  known  him  since  July,  1878. 

Q.    By  Mr.  Arctander.    You  have  testified  to  pome  drunks  here  be- 
fore on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  have  you  not  ? 
A.    I  think  so. 

By  Senator  Castle. 

Q.  Mr.  Forbes,  T  didji't  get  the  scope  of  your  testimony  exactly. 
You  stated  that  in  the  mornmg  he  was  sober  and  in  the  afternoon  you 
tHought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  when  was  it  that  this  mo- 
tion warf  argued  ? 

A.     In  the  morning. 

Q.  What  was  the  tfudge's  condition  at  the  time  and  during  the  argu- 
ment of  this  motion  with  reference  to  sobriety  ? 

A      The  Judge  was  sober. 

Q.     During  the  whole  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  order  was  signed  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  Judge 
had  passed  upon  it.     We  got  the  written  order  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    But  it  was  determined  in  the  morning  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  signed  the  order,  is  not  the  time  you  think  he  had 
been  drinking  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  because  we  staid  there  until  evening.  We  couldn't  get  a 
train  until  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition  when  he  signed  the  order  ? 

A.  Well,  then  I  could  notice  some  indications  of  drinking.  That 
was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  But  you  say  he]^had  determined  the  matter  in  the  morning  and 
the  order  was  written'  up  afterwards,  and  the  Judge  signed  it  in  the 
afternoon  ? 

A.  To  explain  that;  Mr.  Drew,  I  think  procured  Mr.  Davis  to  write 
the  order  vacating  the  attachment,  and  brought  it  to  the  Judge,  and  the 
Judge  signed  it,  after  a  little   interlineation  at  the  bottom  by  Mr.  Drew. 

Mr.  Arctander.  There  are  three  witnesses  that  I  desire  to  call  and 
have  sworn  in  order  that  they  may  get  their  pay,  that  I  do  not  care  to 
examine  as  I  consider  their  testimony  would  be  cumulative  to  the  testi- 
mony already  in. 

The  three  witnesses  referred  to,  viz  ;  D.  M.  Thorp,  J.  F.  Snyder,  and 
E.  Johnson,  then  came  forward  and  were  duly  sworn. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  have  no  further  witnesses  to  examine  now. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Macdonald  the  senate  then  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  v.  M.. 

afternoon  session. 

The  Senate  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Pre.ddeat,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  the  man- 
agers would  inform  the  Senate  now,  what  time  they  desire  us  to  adjourn 
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deavor  to  be  ready  to  proceed  with  their  rebutting  testimony  on 
Wednesday  evening  next,  if  the  Senate  should  see  fit  to  make  an  order 
for  an  evening  session  at  that  time,  and  be  prepared  to  continue  from 
that  time  to  the  close  of  the  case. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  would  enquire  of  the  managers  if  they  could  not 
be  ready  te  proceed  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  only  difficulty  we  find  in  the  way  of  that 
is  the  fact  that  one  or  two  places  will  have  to^be  visited  whicn  require 
two  days  to  go  and  two  days  to  return,  and  we  cannot  use  Sunday  for 
that  purpose. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Cannot  some  of  the  managers  look  after  the  evi- 
dence and  others  attend  to  the  management  of  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Yes,  we  shall  have  to  make  that  arrangement 
in  any  event.     That  is  the  understanding. 

Senator  Castle.  Col.,  how  would  Wednesday  morning  do?  The 
only  objection  I  have  to  an  adjournment  is  just  this,  that  we  have  al- 
ready adopted  a  resolution  that  our  pay  goes  on  when  we  are  away,  diu- 
ing  the  interregnum  of  the  sessions; — 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Rescind  the  resolution. 

Senator  Castle.  And  it  is  not  with  good  grace  that  any  of  us  should 
favor  a  long  adjournment.  Of  course  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  board  of  managers,  to  allow  a  reasonable 
time  to  procure  the  attendance  of  their  witnesses,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  the  managers,  after  consultation,  indicate  the  least  possible  time 
that  they  can,  with  justice  to  themselves  and  their  case,  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  deem  it  due  to  myself  and  to 
the  board  of  managers  to  say  this:  I  have  consulted  with  the  gentlemen 
who  have  conducted  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  those  who  are 
to  speak  upon  the  close  of  the  trial,  and  have  deferred  to  their  judgment 
as  to  how  short  a  time  they  could  be  prepared, — if  they  could  be  pre- 
pared on  Tuesday  morning.  I  have  told  them  that  I  thought  I  could 
get  the  witnesses  here  upon  one  point  by  that  time,  but  they  seem  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  that  would  be  too  short  a  time.  I  have  urged  that 
idea  very  strenously  and  have  endeavored  to  show  them  that  we  could 
do  so,  bnt  that  suggestion  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  Castle.     You  say  you  have  suggested  Tuesday  morning  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  say  that  the  board  of  man- 
agers feel  that  they  ought  to  have  until  Wednesday  evening,  that  is  the 
opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  conducted  the  case*  I  have  urged  a 
little  earlier  time,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  that  I  have  given 
sufficient  assurances  that  we  would  be  ready  at  that  time  to  proceed 
with  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  we  gave  the  respondent  in  this  case 
over  a  week  to  get  ready,  and  I  believe  there  is  something  of  a  feeling 
that  the  managers  have  been  restricted  somewhat  more  than  we  have 
seen  fit  to  restrict  the  respondent,  and  now,  if  on  the  plea  of  economy, 
we  restrict  them  in  getting  ready  for  a  final  effort  in  getting  their  wit- 
nesses here,  I  think  it  will  be  in  rather  bad  taste.  I  would  go  as  far,  I 
guess,  as  most  people  in  the  interest  of  economy,  but  sometimes  it  is 
not  wise  to  economize  where  there  are  great  principles  of  justice  and  of 
right  and  wrong  at  stake.  I  therefore  move,  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journ  this  afternoon  or  to-night,  it  adjourn  until  Wednesday  night  at 
eight  o'clock. 


Senator  Miller.    I  second  that  motion. 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the  motion,  it 
strikes  me  that  it  would  be  singularly  unwise  to  adjourn  to  any  evening; 
it  "^vould  be  just  one  day  thrown  away.  We  have  not  "had  an  evening 
session  since  this  trial  commenced,  when  we  have  adjourned  to. an  even- 
ing, with  the  purpose  of  holding  an  evening  session;  and  I  think  past 
experience  will  justify  us  in  the  conclusion  that  we  would  hardly  be 
able  to  have  an  evening  session,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  Wednesday  evening  would  mean  Thursday 
morning.  I  think  we  had  better  make  it  Wednesday  morning  or  Thurs- 
day morning. 

Senator  Macdonald.  If  we  make  it  Wednesday  evening  we  shall 
probably  have  all  the  members  here  Thursday  morning. 

Senator  Castle.  With  reference  to  the  matter  of  adjournment  I  con- 
cur entirely  in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Fillm6re  (Senator 
Poivers).  Further,  I  know,  as  a  lawyer,  that  it  is  not  infrequently  econ- 
omy of  time  to  have  an  adjournment  sufficient  to  enable  tne  attorneys 
to  adjust  and  arrange  the  testimony,  because  they  can  generally  put  it 
in  with  greater  facility  and  less  loss  of  time.  It  is  suggested  by  some 
Senator  here  that  we  change  the  hour  to  Wednesday  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock. 

Senator  Wii^on.    That  would  be  a  better  time,  it  seems  to  me. 
Senator  D.  Buck.     I  think  so  too. 

Senator  Cast£e.  While  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  allow  all  parties  a  fair 
show,  if  any  of  the  managers  feel  convinced  that  they  would  be  able  to 
arrange  their  testimony  by  that  time,  I  should  feel  like  making  that 
motion.  I  would  like  to  get  through  with  this  matter  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, not  only  because  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  but  be- 
cauae  to  many  of  us  it  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  compelled  to  stay  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  work  night  and  day,  to  accomplish  it,  because  I  know  we  ought 
to  do  it,  that  we  can  have  witnesses  here  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  at 
half  past  2.    That  is  my  individual  belief  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
honorable  manager  coincides  so  nearly  with  my  own.  I  think  that  this 
question  of  adjournment  may  just  as  well  be  settled  upon  a  reasonable 
basis  now.  When  we  review  the  history  of  this  impeachment  trial,  I 
am  not  surprised  that  the  people  of  the  State  have  been  complaining 
that  the  trial  has  been  drawn  out  and  delayed  almost  interminably,  that 
it  has  not  been  conducted  with  more  expedition,  as  well  unon  the  part 
of  the  managers  as  upon  the  part  of  the  respondent.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  counsel  in  chief  for  the  re- 
spondent, (Mr.  Arctander),  announced  that  on  to-day  the  evidence  to  be 
submitted  on  the  part  of  tne  respondent  would  close.  With  all  due 
respect  to  that  portion  of  the  legislature  represented  by  these  honorable 
managers,  I  see  no  reason  why  Tuesday  at  least,  sometime  during  the 
day,  (you  may  make  it  at  2  o'clock  or  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if  you 
please,)  should  not  be  indicated  as  the  time  when  we  resume  the  farther 
consideration  of  this  case. 

Most  assuredly,  upon  the  notification  which  was  given  upon  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  by  the  counsel  in  chief  for  the  respondent,  the  State  has 
had  ample  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  on  to-day  their  tes- 
timony would  close,  and  that  during  the  interregnum,  they  could  sum- 
mon whatever  witnesses  they  should  deem  proper  l>y  way   of  rebut- 


neitner  answers  tne  aemanas  ot  justice  nor  satisnes  ine  people  oi  ine 
State. 

If  we  propose  to  proceed  with  the  case  and  dispose  of  it  in  a  reason- 
able time,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  meeting  again  on  Monday,  becaoie, 
gentlemen,  as  I  have  said  to  you  time  and  again,  I  am  very  much  in 
the  condition  of  a  certain  actress  when  she  said  **she  was  completely 
broken  up  !"  I  am  broken  up,  for  this  reason:  I  can  not  go  home,  take 
up  mv  business  from  to-morrow,  go  on  with  it  Sunday,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  and  lay  it  down  Wednesday;  if  I  am  called  upon  to  treat  a 
case  of  surgery,  a  case  of  protract<?d  fever,  I  must  decline  to  serve, — as  I 
have  done  time  and  again  since  this  court  was  convened. 

I  cannot  lay  down  my  business  and  take  it  up  again,  as  can  the  honor- 
able managers  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  or  any  of  the  legal 
gentlemen  here.  They  can  prepare  their  cases  at  home,^  at  night,  in 
their  own  room;  I  cannot  do  it.  My  business  is  a  practical  one,  requir- 
ing personal  effort,  personal  observation,  both  day  and  night.  I  am  as 
anxious  as  any  gentleman  upon  the  floor  of  this  Senate  chamber,  as  any 
member  of  this  court,  to  have  this  case  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  due  regard  to  the  majesty  of  the  State,  represented  by  its  counsel- 
ors, and  the  interests  of  the  respondent  in  this  case. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  court  cannot  resume  its  labors  on 
Monday  night,  or,  at  the  very  latest,  on  Tuesday.  We  have  been 
reviled  and  abused,  already,  and, — probably  it  has  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senators, — it  is  charged  that  we  are  squandering  the  public 
money,  without  rendering  quid  pro  qao.  This  is  true,  in  certain  in- 
stances, but  it  is  not  true  of  the  honorable  managers,  neither  is  it  true 
of  the  respondent.  We  have  failed  upon  several  occasions,  to  have  a 
quorum;  circumstances  prevented  it,  business  prevented  it.  Prevented 
it  why  ?  There  are  Senators  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  chamber  who 
do  not  believe  that  this  court  has  the  right  or  the  power  to  corai)el 
attendance,  and  the  attendance  thus  far  has  been  voluntary  upon  the 
part  of  the  members  of  this  court.  • 

Now,  we  are  receiving  five  dollars  a  day, — that  does  not  pay  my  ex- 
penses,— perhaps  I  am  more  extravagant  than  some  men  would  he, — 
out  five  dollars  a  day  is  no  adequate  compensation  to  me;  nor  does  it 
pay  Senator  Hinds,  Senator  Buck,  Senator  Castle,  Senator  Perkins,  nor 
the  honorable  managers  and  a  great  many  other  gentlemen  upon  this 
floor.  If  it  were  a  question  of  pay  (and  that  seems  to  be  the  great  ques- 
tion, and  has  been  from  the  commencement  of  this  trial,)  it  certainly 
has  not  influenced  me;  I  have  heretofore  ignored  the  question  of 
finance,  but,  as  I  say,  I  have  business  to  attend  to — 

Senator  Hinds,  (interrupting).  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  question 
of  discussion  ? 

The  President.  In  regard  to  the  time  when  the  Senate  should  ad- 
journ. 

Senator  Adams.  I  am  speaking  to  that  question,  Senator  Hind^. 
I  believe  you  have  occupied  about  four  times,  as  much  time  upon  the 
floor  of  this  senate  chamber  as  I  have,  since  the  commencement  of  this 
trial;  and  I  think  I  now  have  a  right  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  time.  I 
am  speaking  to  the  question  now  oefore  this  Senate, — the  question  of  ad- 
journment. Possibly  gentlemen  of  an  asthetic  legal  mind  may  conceive 
my  remarks  not  to  be  logical  or  pertinent,  but  they  are  addressed  to  the 
question  before  this  Senate,  notwithstanding;  ana  if  I  had  occupied  ^ 
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5  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  chamber  sin(ie  the  commencement  of 
of  impeachment,  as  the  honorable  Senator  from  Scott,  [Senator 
would  have  a  right  to  interpose  an  objection  now.  I  have  not 
[  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  I  propose  to  maintain  my 
know  what  they  are;  I  am  talking  to  this  question  of  adjourn- 
ini  opposed  to  adjourning  over  Tuesday  because  there  is  no 
3n,  no  logical  or  legal  reason,  why  this  court  should  adjourn 
n  thai  time.  If  there  are  any  such  reasons  I  would  be  pleased 
he  gentleman  point  them  out  that  we  may  understand  why 
is  compelled  to  adjourn  until  Wednesday  at  an  additional  ex- 
1  ve  hundred  dollars  to  the  people|of  this  State,  when  it  can  con- 
;11  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  If  it  is  a  question  of  economy  ,let  us 
;tly  by  the  principle;  if  it  is  a  question  of  expediency,  that  is  a 
rent  issue.     I  desire  to  give  the  honorable  managers  all  the 

D.  Buck.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order;  this  is  not  debateablc. 
;ery  much  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  but  it  seems  to  me  his 
re  not  in  order. 

Adams.  The  question  of  specific  adjournment  not  debateable? 
tor  had  better  consult  the  rules  governing  the  action  of  judicial 

D.  Buck.     I  insist  upon  ha^4ng  the  question  of  order  deter- 

Adams.    That  is  all  right.     I  presume  you  had  your  say  be- 
ne in;  but  I  am  going  to  close  in  just  a  moment. 
EsiDENT.    The  chair  must  rule  that  the  Senator  from  Dakota 
Adams)  is  in  order. 

•  Adams.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  that  when  we 
Bve  adjourn  to  meet,  at  the  very  latest,  on  Tuesday  night  at 
ock.  I  move  to  amend  the  motion  to  adjourn  until  Wednesday 
?ight  o'clock,  that  when  this  court  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
'clock  on  Tuesday  night, — by  that  means  saving  to  the  people 
:at€  about  hve  hundred  dollars. 
)tion  was  seconded. 

r  Castle.  Mr.  President,  I  move  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
hat  we  adjourn  to  meet  on  Wednesday  at  half-past  two  o'clock 

tEsiDENT.    The  question,  then,  will  be  upon  the  amendment  to 

dment. 

r  Powers.    Mr.  President,  I  think  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 

le  more  than  a  moment's  time  to  state  what  I  desire  ;  but  what 

)  say  is  just  this  :  that  since  this  discussion  has  commenced   I 

n  talking  with  one  of  the  managers,  and   he  tells  me  that  they 

have  at  least  a  week. 

r  Crooks.     Why  don't  the  managers  tell  us  all  so  then  ? 

r  Powers.     They  are  trying  hard  to  be  prepared  by  Wednesday, 

say  that  is  as  soon  as  they  feel  they  can  get  ready  and  do  jus- 
is  important  case.  I  should  be  willing,  on  that  account,  to  give 
le. 

is  another  reason  why  I  think  we  shall  not  waste  our  time  if  we 
il  Wednesday  night, — the  trains  do  not  come  in  so  that  we  can 

after  Tuesday,  until  Wednesday  night, — but  I  was  going  to  say 
liave  been  attending  here  a  long  time  ;  I  think  I  have  not  missed 
11,  when  I  have  not  been  within  a  few  feet  of  the  door,  any  way, 
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the  way  home  on  the  train,  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  until  Wed- 
nesday night,  to  classify  the  testimony  and  get  so  that  I  could  vote 
intelligently,  understandingly  and  satisfactorily  to  myself  upon  these 
separate  articles  as  they  will  be  taken  up  seriatim.  We  have  a  general 
knowledge,  I  presume,  all  of  us,  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
here,  so  that  if  the  general  vote  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  were  to  be  taken — 

Senator  Castle.     I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Senator  D.  Bugk.     Mr.  President,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  will  renew  it. 

Senator  Powers,  (continuing.)  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  we  work 
very  steadily  and  industriously,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  the  testimo- 
ny arranged  so  that  we  can  vote  upon  these  articles  separately  and  give 
a  reason  to  ourselves  why  we  vote  as  we  do,  and  that  is  a  reason  why  I 
wish  to  sanction  the  request  of  the  managers,  that  we  adjourn  until 
Wednesday  night  at  8  o'clock. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the 
honorable  managers,  how  much  time  they  would  expect  probably  to 
consume  in  the  introduction  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  think  two  or  three  days.  There  is  some 
difierence  of  opinion  between  the  managers  as  to  when  we  shall  meet 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn  thinks  we  ought  to  have  a  week;  Mr.  Manager  Hicks 
thinks  we  could  be  ready  to  proceed  in  two  days;  I  was  inclined  to  the 
opinion  th^t  should  we  meet  here  about  Wednesday  night  we  could  be 
sure  to  have  witnesses  here,  although  we  will  not  have  them  all  here,  nor 
can  all  of  the  board  of  managers  be  present  at  that  time. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  You  think,  then,  you  could  put  in  your 
testimony  next  week,  should  you  commence  Wednesday  afternoon  or 
evening? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  That  being  the  case,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
feel  like  appropriating  next  week  for  the  benefit  of  the  managers  to  put 
in  their  testimony,  and  let  them  commence  in  the  week  when  they 
prefer;  perhaps,  for  instance,  they  would  rather  have  until  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  to  get  ready  to  introduce  their  testimony  than  to  have  any 
less  time. 

Senator  Castle.  I  don't  think  that  would  amount  to  anything. 
Suppose  thev  did  not  get  their  testimony  in  by  Saturday  night,  we 
should  give  them  all  the  time  they  wanted. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.  If  they  are  satisfied  with  Wednesday  night, 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  my  name  was  mentioned,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Senator  Powers,  in  connection  with  this  question  of  adjourn- 
ment. As  a  lawyer,  managing  a  case  for  a  client, — ^and,  imfortunately, 
having  no  client, — my  judgment  is  that  this  Board  of  Managers  ought 
to  have  at  least  one  week  to  prepare  for  the  rebuttal  evidence  in  this 
case;  but  still  there  are  reasons  which  have  actuated  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  in  shortening  the  time  to  what  has 
already  been  suggested.  I  state,  with  a  firm  conviction  of  its  correct- 
ness, tnat  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  prepare  for  the  rebutting  evi- 
dence in  this  case,  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  and  cet  our 
witnesses  here.  We  have  undertaken  to  say  that  we  will  try  and  oe  pre- 
pared here  by  next  Wednesday  night,  with  some  testimony,  and  will 
endeavor  to  keep  the  Senate  occupied  from  that  time  onward  until  we 


three  days,  or  any  other  time,  to  submit  it,  of  course  no  on6  can  tell; 
but  we  apprehend  it  will  not  take  longer  than  that. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  managers  I  will  withdraw 
my  motion. 

The  President.  The  question  is  upon  the  motion  that  when  the 
senate  adjourn  it  adjourn  until  Wednesday  night  at  eight  o'clock. 

Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  my  motion  was  to  amend  by  making 
it  Tuesday  night  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  President.     Does  the  Senator  wish  a  vote  upon  that  motion  ? 

Senator  Adams.      Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  The  question,  then  will  be  upon  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Adams, — that  when  the  senate  adjourn  it  adjourn  un- 
til Tuesday  night  at  eight  o'clock;  is  the  senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called  there  were  yeas  2,  and  nays  26,  as  follows  : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — Messrs.  Adams  and  Shaller. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — Messrs  :  Aaker,  Buck,  D., 
Campbell,  Case,  Castle,  Clement,  Crooks,  GiifiUan,  J.  B.,  Hinds  How- 
ard, Johnson,  A.  M.,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Macdonald,  Mc 
Laughlin,  Miller,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Pillsbury,  Powers,  Rice, 
Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson,    So  the  amendment  was  lost. 

The  President.  The  question  now  recurs  upon  the  motion  of  Sena- 
tor Powers  that  when  the  Senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn  until  Wednesday 
night  at  eight  o'clock. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  One  moment,  Mr.  President.  If  the  Senate  will 
allow  me  one  word,  I  will  make  a  statement  which  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  make  on  behalf  of  the  State  and  the  Senate,  and  it  is  this:  The  wit- 
nesses we  shall  bring  here  first,  will  have  to  arrive  here,  if  they  come  on 
Wednesday  at  all,  on  the  noon  train,  and  the  Senate  can  just  as  well 
listen  to  them  in  the  afternoon,  if  it  will  sit,  as  to  wait  until  evening. 
If  the  train  is  on  time,  it  will  arrive  here  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  witnesses  would  have  to  remain  here  all  the  afternoon 
in  any  event. 

Senator  Castle.  Then  I  will  renew  my  motion  to  meet  at  half-past 
two  on  Wednesday. 

After  some  informal  discussion,  Senator  Castle  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  President.  The  (question,  then,  is  upon  the  motion  tliat  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  adjourn  until  Wednesday  night  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Castle.  I  don't  think  it  is  worth  while  to  call  the  roll  on 
that. 

Senator  Adams.     I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  29,  and  nays  1,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Castle,  Clement,  Crooks,  Gii- 
fiUan J.  B.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  P.  I.,  Johnson  R. 
B.,  Macdonald,  McCorraick,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Per- 
kins, Peterson,  Pillsbury,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins, 
and  Wilson. 

Mr.  Adams  voted  in  the  negative. 

So  the  motion  prevailed. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  just  one  word;  you  may  call  it  un- 
der the  question  or  privilege,  if  you  choose:  some  of  us  have  been  here 


who  voted  aye,  on  this  question  of  adjournment,  will  regard  that  as  a 
pledge  of  honor  to  be  here,  we  can  have  a  session,  aAd  work  well  Wed- 
nesday night. 

JOHN  B.  RUSSELL 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Mr.  Russell,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.     Lake  Benton. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.     I  keep  a  hardware  store. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  acquainted  with  him  since  1874. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     What  article  is  this  under? 

Mr.  Arctander.     This  is  under  the  18th  article. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  Thomas  George,  of  Lake  Benton? 
^    A.     I  am,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  in  St.  Peter  with  Thomas  George, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1881  ? 

A.     I  was,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  stop  over  night  at  the  Nicollet  House  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     You  stopped  in  the  same  room  with  Mr.  George,  did  you  ? 

A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether,  at  any  night  when  you  stopped  there  with  Mr. 
George,  the  respondent  slept  with  you. 

A.     He  did,  sir,  one  night. 

Q.     Only  one  night  ? 

A.     Only  one. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  on  that  night 
helped  the  respondent  into  bed  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir.  I  never  helped  him  or  assisted  him  to  bed  in  my 
life,  at  any  time.  That  was  the  only  night  he  ever  slept  with  me.  I 
never  assisted  him  to  bed. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  laid  with  his  clothes  on 
that  night. 

A.  He  did^not;  he  undressed  himself;  he  laid  his  clothes  on  a  chair 
by  the  bed. 

Q.     He  undressed  himself,  did  he  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  lift  him  up  on  the  bed  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  went  to  bed  first,  and  laid  at  the  back  side.  I  asked 
him  which  side  he  preferred  to  sleep  on,  and  he  said  he  didn't  care.  I 
told  him  I  would  sleep  on  the  back  side.  I  undressed  first  and  got  into 
bed,  and  he  undressed  after  I  did,  and  got  into  bed  himself,  without  any 
assistance  whatever  on  my  part,  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was 
that  night,  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety.     Was  he  intoxicated  ? 

A.     He  was  not. 

Q.    You  are  positive  of  that? 

A.    I  am  positive  of  that  fact.    I  was  at  his  oflSce  from  about  some- 
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ween  six  and  seven  o'clock,  until  between  ten  and  half  past 

!  went  from  there  to  the  Nicollet  House  to  our  room.      I  in- 

x>  come  and  sleep  with  me. 

it  was  the  reason  you  invited  him  to  come  and  sleep  with  you, 

lis  going' home? 

re  was  a  good  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  that  night  it 

ig  quite  hard,  and  I  says,  ^'Judge,  you  had  better  come  and 
nie  to-night;  it  is  quite  a  ways  to  your  house."  "Well," 
don't  know  but  I  will,"  and  we  then  went  to  the  Nicollet 

.  went  right  straight  up  to  bed. 

e  whether  or  not  the  Judge  groaned,  and  acted  as  if  he  was 

3  strangled,  or  have  a  fit  there,  during  the  night  ? 

11,  that  I  couldn't  say.     I  went  to  sleep  shortly  after  I  went  to 

idn't  wake  up  until  morning.     He  didn't  disturb  me   any,   I 

ght.     I  never  heard  anything  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Castle.     Let  me  ask  the  witness  a  question;  we  couldn't  hear. 

3  this? 

TNEss.     At  the  NicoUect  house  in  St.  Peter. 

Powers.    When  ? 

TNESS.      Sometime  in  February,  I   couldn't  state  the  exact 

didn't  charge  ray  mind  with  it;  but  it  was  the  only   time  the 

r  slept  with  me  in  my  life. 

A.RCTANDER. 

i  you  remember  he  was  fully  undressed? 

was  fully  undressed;  that  I  am  positive  of,— just  as  positive  as 

bting  here  in  this  chair  this  minute. 

led  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q  say  you  are  a  hardware  merchant  ? 

5,  sir. 

a  know  Mr.  Thomas  George,  do  you  ? 

0  sir. 

w  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

ave  known  him  some   four  or  five  years.    I  knew  him  in 

.    I  was  station  agent  at  the  depot  there  for  four  years  and  a 

new  him  there  while  in  town,  and  he  moved  up  to  Lake  Benton 

3  there  about  a  year  and  a  half  and  has  been  a  resident  there  since. 

len  did  you  arrive  in  town  that  day  ? 

hich  town  do  you  mean? 

Peter, 
irrived  in  town, — I  couldn't  say  the  day  nor  the  date,  but  I 
ere  to  St.  Paul;  Mr.  George  was  up  here,  and   we  went   to  St. 
gther,  and  got  snowed  up  there.     We  stayed   there,    I  think, 
lay  until  the  next  Tuesday,  but  I  couldn't  be  positive, 
hich  day  of  the  week  was  this? 

ihink  it  was  Sunday  night,  but  I  couldn't  swear  to  it,  because  mv 
lot  sufficiently  charged  with  the  fact.  I  didn't  charge  myself 
i  the  time. 

here  did  you  meet  Judge  Cox  that  day  ? 
met  him  at  his  office.     I  went  up  there  to  see  him  on  business. 

1  Bunclay  ? 
68,  sip, 

ou  went  up  to  his  office  to  see  him  on  Sunday,  on  business  ? 
es,  sir;  I  wi^  sitting  in- the  room  at  the  hotel,  and  saw  him  pass 
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by,  going  to  his  office,  and  I  wished  to  see  him,  so  I  followed  him  »  km 
minutes  afterwards  and  went  up  and  saw^  him. 

Q.    You  couldn't  wait  until  the  next  day,  I  suppose? 

A.    Well,  I  expected  to  get  out  of  St.   Peter  justas  quick  bb  I  could 
get  out. 

Q.     Did  you  make  any  effort  to  find  him  on  Friday  or  Saturday  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    You  went  up  there,  and  stayed  at  his  office,  during  what  time? 

A.    From  between  6  and  7  o'clock  until  about  half  past  ten. 

Q.     And  then  went  directly  to  your  room  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.     Did  you  drink  anything  with  Judge  Cox  that  evening  ? 

A.  We  drank,  I  think,  two  of  these  small  tin  cups  full  oi  beer,  iBhis  ' 
room. 

Q.     Did  he  send  out  and  get  the  beer? 

A.     I  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  two  or  three. 

Q.     Did  he  send  out  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  he  sent  a  boy  and  got  the  beer.  ■ 

Q.     How  much  beer  did  he  get  ?  \ 

A.  I  couldn't  be  positive,  because  I  don't  recollect,  but  I  think  it  was  ' 
either  three  or  four  bottles;  but  we  didn't  drink  it  all. 

Q.     You  drank,  you  say,  two  or  three  tin  cups  full? 

A.  I  couldn't  state  positively  whether  it  was  two  or  three,  but  it  was  i 
somewhere  about  that.  \ 

Q.     And  you  went  from  there  to  what  place  ?  ! 

A.    From  there  to  the  Nicollet  house.  i 

Q.     Directly?  i 

A.    Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.     Didn't  go  to  any  saloon  ?  i 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  positive,  are  you,  that  on  this  night  the  snow  waa  ] 
very  deep,  and  that  it  was  blowing  very  hard  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  positive  of  it  for  the  simple  reason  thai  I  was  \ 
snowed  up  there  and  could  not  get  out;  and  for  tne  further  reason  that  \ 
on  Saturday  I  walked  from  the  Nicollet  house  to  the  depot  of  the  Wiao-  I 
na  &  St.  Peter  railroad,  and  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  there.  | 

Q.     How  far  is  that  from  the  hotel  ?  | 

A.  It  must  be  over  a  mile.  I  couldn't  say  positively,  but  it  ia at  ! 
least  a  mile. 

Q.  You  know  the  snow  was  deep  and  blowing  that  night,  because 
you  walked  out  to  the  depot  the  day  before  ? 

A.  I  walked  out  to  the  depot  the  day  before,  and  I  recollect  ita  blow- 
ing that  night. 

Q.     So  you  invited  the' Judge  to  go  to  your  room  and  stay  with  you  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  George  in  bed  when  you  cot  there  ? 

A.  He  was  in  bed.  There  were  two  beds  in  the  room;  he  oocupied 
one  bed,  and  I  occupied  the  other,  ^during  the  time  I  stayed  there. 

Q.     Now,  did  you  ever  see  Judge  Cox  drunk  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  swear  that  I  did.  While  I  was  agent  at  New  Ulm. 
Judge  Cox  used  to  be  up  there,  and  we  took  a  good  many  social  glaaBes 
together,  but  I  couldn't  swear  that  I  ever  saw  him  so  drunk  but  what  h« 
could  attend  to  his  business,  at  any  time.  * 

Q.    You  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    I  have. 
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1  say  thftt  you  and  the  Judge  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  social 

ether? 

it  irf,  we  have  taken  a  good  many  social  glasses  of  liquor  and 

ler;  but  I  can't  swear  that  I  ever  saw  the  Judge  drunk,  in  my 

re  you  talked  this  matter  over  any  with  Mr.  Oeorge  ? 
ive  not  spoken  to  Mr.  George  since  he  was  up  here.  I  was  on 
Winona  on  the  next  day  after  he  gave  his  testimony  here, 
he  Pioneer  Press  in  which  his  testimonv  was  given,  and  I  was 
lunder-struck  when  I  saw  it;  for  I  couldn't  Mieve  my  eyes, 
i  could  swear  to  any  such  thing  as  that,  when  it  was,  poBitaLve« 

It  is  certainly  not  so,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
I  were  not  drunk  yourself,  that  night  ? 
sir;  IJwas  not  drunk:     I  never  was  drunk  but  onee  in  my 

iver  saw  a  man  who  would  admit  that  he  was  drunk. 

[1,  sir,  I  was  drunk  once  in  my  life.    That  was  quite  a  nam- 

8  ago.     At  present  I  am  a  total  abstainer. 

1,  I  should  think  you  had  better  be.     W^re  you  under  the 

}{ liquor  at  all  while  you  were  in  St.  Peter,  at  that  time  ? 

iver  took  over  two  or  three  glasses  of  beer,  at  any  one  time.    I 

the  influence  of  liquor.    Any  man  that  takes  a  glass  of  liquor 

mder  the  influence  of  liquor,  to  a  certain  extent,  certainly. 

I  were  not  intoxicated  at  all  ? 

as  not  intoxicated,  no,  sir. 

V  long  have  you  been  a  total  abstainer  ? 

LI,  several  months. 

►ut  how  many  months  ? 

LI,  I  couldn't  state  positively;  it  is  five  or  six. 

W.  p.  BEDBURY 

I  witness  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  testified: 

ed  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

ere  do  you  reside  ? 

Marshall,  Minnesota. 

at  is  your  business  ? 

veling  salesman. 

you  know  Mr.  Drew  ? 

o. 

you  know  the  respondent  here  ? 

o. 

»  whether  or  not  in  the  month  of  August,  1880,  you  saw  Mr. 

the  respondent  together,    in   Mr.  Matthews'    law    office,   in 

iw  them  in  there, — ^both  of  them  together, — sometime  about 

le  you  seen  them  more  than  once  there  ? 

rer  but  one  time. 

this  time  was  there  some  talk  between  you  and   the  Judge 

«? 
are  was. 

9  tlwt  dog  story  to  wWch  I  wisb  to  call  your  atteotion. 
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had  a  half  brother  to  him,  that  he  paid  fifty  dollars  for.  The  Judge 
had  never  seen  my  dog  previous  to  that  time,  and  I  suppose  I  had  "set" 
the  dog  up  pretty  high  to  him.  When  the  Judge  came  in  he  saw  the 
dog  and  he  savs,  "  Whose  dog  is  that  ?  Come  here,"  [Witness  snaps 
his  finger  and  thumb  together  as  indicating.]  "Charge !"  The  dog 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  him.  The  Judge  said  that  was  "the  h — 1  of 
a  dog;"  wanted  to  know  who  owned  the  dog.  "  Well,"  I  says,  "  you 
needn't  mind  that  dog,  that  dog  belongs  to  me."  He  made  the  remark, 
"that  was  a  d— d  pretty  dog  to  be  talking  about  as  I  had, — the  qualities 
of  the  dog,"  and  talked  dog  considerable,  pro  and  con, — what  the  exact 
words  were  I  couldn't  state. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  was  at 
that  time,  intoxicated  or  drunk. 

A.     I  didn't  think  he  was.   . 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  his  talk  at  any  time,  was  as 
if  he  was  conversing  with  the  dog,  taking  it  for  a  rational  being,  and 
getting  mad  because  it  couldn't  answer  him. 

A.  Nothing  only  merely  told  him  to  charge,  and  snapped  his  finger, 
and  told  him  to  "come  here."  The  dog  paid  no  attention  to  him  what- 
ever. 

Q.    The  dog  was  used  to  having  only  one  master  ? 

A.    That's  the  idea. 

Q.    Now,  was  there  anything  foolish  in  the  Judge's  talk  there? 

A.  I  saw  nothing  that  I  thought  was  foolish  in  it.  The  Judge  and  I 
have  always  been  very  familiar, — more  especally  on  sporting  matters,— 
he  is  quite  a  hunter,  and  I  am  myself. 

Q.     Now,  did  he  "  go  for  you  "  for  having  such  a  "  d d  fool  of  a 

dog,"  in  any  other  way  than  as  you  have  stated  ? 

A.     Not  in  any  other  way  that  I  can  remember  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Q.  Did  he  "  warm  it  to  you  pretty  lively,"  in  any  form,  shape,  or 
manner  ? 

A.     Well,  he  made  considerable  fun  of  me. 

Q.    Just  made  fun  of  you  ? 

A.     Rather  ridiculed  my  dog. 

Q.  When  he  talked  there,  was  there  any  signs  of  nonsense  in  what 
he  talked? 

A.  Well,  it  was  a  sort  of  mixture — sort  of  an  amalgamation, — sort  of 
sense  and  nonsense  in  with  it. 

Q.     In  a  joking  manner  ? 

A.  The  whole  conversation  I  took  as  a  joke;  as  rather  trying  to  run 
on  me  a  little  about  my  dog. 

Q.  Nothing  in  that  conversation  indicating  to  you  that  he  was  in- 
toxicated ? 

A.     Not  anything  at  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Redbury,  have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Since  1877. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A»  I  think  I  have, 
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Q.    Was  this  one  of  the  occasions  when  you  ha\ 
influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    That  was  one  of  the  occasions. 

Q.    He  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  thai 

A.     I  thought  he  was  slightly  under  the  influen 

Q.     Now,  will  you  explain  to  the  Senate  why  y 
toxicated,  if  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Well,  my  version  of  the  word  "  intoxication 
the  term  "  under  the  influence  of  liq[uor." 

Q.    Won't  you  give  us  your  version  of  the  word 

A.  The  word  intoxication  means  "madness  U 
stand  it;  that  is  Webster,  I  believe. 

Q    Judge  Cox,  you  say,  was  not  intoxicated  so 

A.    Oh,  no. 

Q.    That  is  what  you  mean  to  say  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     In  your  opinion,  a  man  is  not  intoxicated  i: 

A.     Oh,  no,  not  by  any  means. 

Q.  Don't  you  agree  with  Webster,  or  do  yoii 
Bter? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  there  is  kind  of  a  go-bet  we; 
when  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor  so  tb 
his  general  appearance. 

Q.  But  you  don't  think  a  man  is  under  the  in : 
he  is  maddened  to  frenzy  ? 

A.     Well,  I  think  he  would  have  to  be  pretty  f 

Q.     Well,  about  how  full? 

A.     Well,  that  would  be  owing  to  circumstai  i 
larger  capacities  than  others.     I  could  take  a 
would  make  me  pretty  drunk;  at  other  times  I  <  i 
many,  and  they  wouldn't  make  me  drunk. 

Q.     What  do  you  mean  by  a  man  being  pretty 

A.     Well,  all  he  can  carry  comfortably. 

Q.     Would  he  have  to  lie  down  to  carry  it  ? 

A.     Oh,  no;  he  could  not  carry  it  very  well,  if  i 

Q.     Now,  isn't  a  man  intoxicated,  in  your  opir  i 

A.  I  don't  think  he  is  intoxicated, — if  I  unde  i 
intoxication  right, — when  he  staggers; — I  don't  t  i 
— I  think  he  is  drunk. 

Q.     When  he  talks  senseless  ? 

A.  When  he  talks  senseless,  I  should  say  he  : 
fluence  of  "budge." 

Q.     Of  what? 

A.     Whisky. 

Q.  Now,  if  a  man  is  so  badly  under  the  influc  i 
unable  to  attend  to  business,  in  any  degree,  is  1  : 
toxicated  ? 

A.     I  should  think  he  was  drunk. 

Q.    You  should  think  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.     I  should. 
^  Q.     Now,  you  say  you  have  seen  Judge  Co 
time,  or  rather,  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Arctander.    He  didn't  say  he  was  druni 
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The  Witness.    Well,  he  chanced  the  question. 

Q.    And  he  was  under  the  innuence  of  liquor  upon  this  oocanon? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  won't  swear  positively,  my  Mend,  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  because  I  hadn't  seen  him  drink  a  drop,  but  my 
impression  was  that  he  had  been  drinking  some. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  ^ith  Mr.  Drew  about  this  affidr 
since  Mr.  Drew  testified  here  ? 

A.  Nothing  special.  I  was  into  Mr.  Drew's  office  the  oUier  day  and 
he  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  testify  in  that  case.  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  testify  to  what  I  knew  about  it.  and  what  I  didn't  know,  I 
wasn't  going  to  say  anything  about  That's  the  only  converaation  I 
have  ever  had  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  at  that  time,  tell  Mr.  Drew  that  you  had  seen  Judge 
Cox  drunk  on  two  occasions,  and  that  was  one  of  the  occasions  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  had  seen  Judge  Cox  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  that  was  one  of  the  occasions.    Those  were  my  words. 

Q.     Was  any  one  present  besides  Mr.  Drew  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  somebody  in  the  oflice,  but  I  can't  tell  who  it 
was. 

Q.    Has  he  a  partner  ? 

A.    He  has,  I  think;  his  brother. 

Q.    Was  it  his  brother  who  wae  present? 

A.    No,  sir;  his  brother  is  at  Minneapolis. 

By  Mr.  Arctandee. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  in  your  opinion  a  man  was  drunk 
when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  to  an  extent  so  aa  not  to  be 
aUe  to  attend  to  his  business,  as  well  as  at  other  times  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Was  Judge  Cox  in  that  condition  at  the  tipie  ? 

A.     He  was  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  swear  the  Eespoadent,  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  a  certain  book. 

B.  ST.  JULIEIT  cox 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  his  own  behalf,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander: 

Q.    Judge  Ciox ,  what  is  this  book  ?    [Handing  it  to  the  witness.] 

A.  It  is  a  record  of  the  business  done  at  chambers,  in  my  office,  since 
I  have  been  elected  Judge,  and  up  to  the  first  day  of  November,  188L 

Q.    Are  the  entries  there  in  your  hand-writing? 

A.    They  are. 

Q.  Were  they  made  on  or  about  the  time  at  which  you  trsosactid 
the  business? 

A.    They  were,  sir. 

Q.  The  index  that  is  in  there, — is  that  in  your  hand-writing, — made 
by  you? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  went  along;  is  there  anything  in  that,  of  buaneas  done 
at  special  terms,  or  at  general  terms,  or  is  it  all  office  business? 
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A.  It  i«  intended  to  be  exduUvdy  office  business.  I  think,  perhaps, 
in  the  year  1880,  there  may  be  one  or  two  cases  taken  from  special  term, 
that  got  in  there  by  mistake. 

Q.    That  only  has  reference  to  your  business  as  Judge,  has  it? 

A.    Exclusively. 

Q,    Your  judicial  business,  at  chambers  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  we  shall  now  offer  this  book  in  evi- 
dence under  article  18. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  object  to  it,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
immaterial  and  irrelevant.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  President  and  Senators, 
under  what  rule  of  testimony  the  gentleman  intends  to  offer  this  book 
in  evidence.  He  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  that  is  prescribed 
in  the  statutes  for  the  admission  of  account-books.  I  apprehend  that 
this  is  not  an  account-book,  and  just  why  this  book  should  be  offered  in 
evidence,  or  what  it  tends  to  prove,  I  cannot  understand.  If  a  record, 
kept  by  a  respondent  in  a  case  of  this  kind,5or  any  other  case  of  a  crimi- 
nal nature,  can  be  introduced  in  evidence,  any  man  accused  of  crime, 
even  the  worst  criminal,  can  manufacture  testimony  for  himself.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  that  fact,  if  this  would  be  testimony  of  any- 
thing. Exactly  what  it  is  intended  to  be  testimony  of,  I  cannot  under- 
Btand. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not,  of  course,  expect  the  Sen- 
ate to  admit  this  in  evidence,  without  an  explanation  on  my  part  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  offered.  It  has  already  appeared,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  the  respondent  that  this  is  a  record  of  all  the  business  that 
he  did  at  his  office  or  at  chambeis, — taking  it  outside  of  his  regular 
duties  at  special  and  general  terms.  We  offer  it  under  this  article  for  a 
two-fold  purpose.  It  has  appeared,  in  his  testimony,  that  these  entries 
were  made  at  or  about  the  time  at  which  the  matters  were  under  con- 
sideration ;  it  shows  entries  made  through  four  years,  almost  every 
day, — at  least  every  day  when  he  was  at  home  and  at  his  office,  doing 
business, — ^and  it  shows  by  comparison,  (and  that  is  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  I  offer  it,)  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  handwriting 
of  the  respondent,  which  is  already  in  evidence,  which  is  admitted  to 
have  been,  and,  as  the  managers  have  pleased  to  call  it,  a  drunken  hand^ 
writing,  during  the  great  majority  of  the  time  of  these  four  years 
which  this  book  covers,  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  at  least  every  day 
when  the  respondent  has  been  home,  and  made  entries  in  this  book, 
that  he  was  not  intoxicated. 

We  propose    to    show  that  fact  by  a  comparison   of  the  entries  of  this 
book  with  the  signature  of  the  Judge  already  in  evidence. 

But  we  offer  it  for  another  purpose:  we  ara  charged 
here  with  habitual  drunkenness  under  article  18,  and  I 
take  it  that  it  is  laid  down  in  the  books,  and  is  undis- 
puted authority  to-day,  that  to  make  out  habitual  drunkenness 
you  must  show  drunkenness  to  such  an  extent  that  the  party,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  time,  is  prevented  on  account  of  his  drunkenness,  from  at- 
tending to  his  business  pursuits.  Now,  if  we  can  show  by  this  book, — 
and  it  is  proper  testimony  in  this  respect, — tha'  every  day  when  this  re- 
spondent was  at  home,  he  has  transacted  business,  and  the  handwriting 
in  which  that  business  is  recorded  shows  that  it  was  done  in  sober 
moments,  shows  that  he  properly  performed  his  business,  day  out  and 
day  in,  during  these  four  years,  I  say  that  that  everlastingly  destroys  the 
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theory  maintained  by  the  managers,  the  theory  of  habitual  drunkenness;  i 
-r-for.it  shows  facts  that  are  incompatible  in  their  nature  with  the  theoij  j 
of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  offer  it.  It  is  | 
for  a  two-fold  purpose.  To  show  the  different  dates,  and  the  different  i 
things  that  were  done  upon  those  dates,  and  the  manner  in  which  thoae  . 
things  were  entered.  It  shows  in  the  back  of  the  book  an  index,  well  I 
kept  of  all  the  cases  contained  in  it.  I  say  it  is  impossible  that  the.maa  i 
who  has  done  that, — who  has  kept  such  a  record, — who  has  acted  as  j 
that  record  shows  he  has,  —  could  be  an  habitual  drunkaid  j 
And  it  is  for  those  purposes  that  I  offer  it, — for  whatever  it  is  worth.  ! 
I  claim  it  would  be  competent  evidence  to  rebut  any  presumption  thsl  | 
the  State  may  have  raised  from  the  evidence  thev  have  produced  before  j 
you,  in  regard  to  several  of  these  drunks,  upon  tne  part  of  the  respond-  | 
ent. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Exactly  what  the  gentleman  claims,  or  why  he  i 
seeks  to  introduce  this 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  desire  to  answer  a  further  point  made  by  the 
Manager,  and  it  is  this:  That  if  such  a  book  could  be  introduced, 
any  criminal  could  manufacture  testimony  and  introduce  it  in  his  o\ni 
favor.  Now,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  gentlemen  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  exjimine  that  book  and  see  whether  it  bears  upon  it  theea^ 
marks  of  fabrication, — whether  it  is  a  book  made  up  for  the  purposes  of 
this  trial  or  not, — ^and  to  cross-examine*  the  respondent  upon  it  to  the 
fullest  extent.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  do  that;  but  I 
maintain  that  wherever  we  leave  behind  us  acts  or  facts  in  writing, 
whether  written  on  paper  or  on  stone,  they  become  something  more 
than  mere  declarations;  every  entry  is  an  act  and  a  fact  which  may  be 
introduced  in  testimony  before  you.  It  is  not  a  declaration  made  by  a 
criminal,  nor  by  anybody  else.  This  is  a  book  which  stretches  out  over 
the  whole  period  of  this  respondent's  term,  made  before  any  voice  or 
whisper  was  raised  in  regard  to  his  impeachment.  The  book  is  hets 
and  shows  for  itself;  it  shows  that  it  is  no  manufactured  evidence.  Aii4 
if  it  bear  upon  it  the  ear-marks  of  fraud,  or  pf  being  manufactured  fof 
the  purpose  of  this  case,  the  managers  could  show  that  fact,  and  it  would 
re-act  to  our  damage.  But  I  say  1  dare  the  managers  to  take  the  book 
and  prove  the  claim  that  it  is  fabricated  by  the  respondent,  or  that  there 
is  any  room  there  for  fabrication  at  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  As  I  understand  the  nature  of  this  book,— I 
have  not  had  time  to  examine  it, — it  seems  to  be  a  record  kept  by  Judge 
Cox  (he  has  so  testified)  of  the  cases  he  has  had  under  consideratioo  al., 
Chambers.  I  suppose  it  embraces  cases  where  ex  parte  orders  have 
been  made,  such  as  for  the  issuance  of  writs  of  attachment, — where  attache 
ments  have  been  vacated, — perhaps  where  writs  of  habeas  corpiu  hsw 
been  made  returnable, — and  things  of  that  character.  Now,  I  wouU^ 
like  to  have  anyone  tell  me  how  we  could  disprove  anything  thatil. 
contained  in  that  book.  The  fact  is,  as  he  testifies,  that  the  entries 
were  made  at  or  aboiU  the  time.  He  has  attempted  to  introduce  it,  bf 
following  precisely  what  the  statute  points  out  as  a  foundation  for  tbs 
introduction  of  account  books,  and  we  do  not  think,  without  statuliy 
any  account  book  could  be  int  oducei  in  evidence.  Having  laid  whffi 
we  call  the  foundiiti  m  for  th  ^  introduction  of  an  account  b.K)k,  he  9$r^ 
tempts  to  introduce  h?re  a  diary;  it  is  really  an  official  diary  kept  bfi 
Judge  Cox  I  How  are  we  to  dispr jve  it?  We  do  not  expect  to  be  sUtJ 
to  take  up  that  book  and  show  by  any  ear-marks  about  it  that  it  is  U^ 
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ricated;  I  don't  know  that  I  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  it  was 
fabricated,  I  don't  think  I  could  truthfully  say  so,  I  don't  suppose  it  is» 
I  don't  suppose  it  would  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  fabricate  a  book 
of  the  kind,  but  I  simply  say,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
case.  And  if  that  class  of  evidence  were  admissible,  no  matter  who 
were  on  trial,  it  could  be  introduced,  and  a  criminal  might  be  shielded 
from  the  consequences  of  his  crime. 

Now,  it  may  be  possible  they  could  show  by  this  book,  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  when  we  allege  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  at  New  Elm,  he  did  cer- 
tain business  at  St.  Peter;  and  the  counsel  wants  us  to  take  this  book,  in 
his  handwriting,  with  these  entries,  made  as  the  Judge  states,  at  or 
aboiU  the  time  of  the  occurences,  to  disprove  the  allegation  that  he  was 
drunk  at  St.  Peter  !  That  would  be  the  idea  of  it.  I  say  that  it  is  im- 
materiaL  irrelevant  and  inadmissible. 

It  is  inadmissible  for  another  reason:  It  is  not  possible  to  contradict 
a  single  thing  there  is  in  it.  Are  we  to  liunt  up  all  these  attorneys,  and 
find  out  from  them  whether  during  the  past  four  years.  Judge  Cox  has 
granted  a  writ  of  attachment  upon  a  certain  day,  or  a  certain  order  upon 
a  certain  other  day  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     If  we  are,  we  want  more  time  to  rebut. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Yes;  as  the  learned  manager  suggests,  if  we 
are,  we  want  more  time  to  rebut.  It  would  be  impossible  to  contradict 
that  book,  if  we  should  stay  here  for  the  next  two  years.  I  never  heard 
of  anything  of  that  kind  being  introduced  in  any  case, — a  private  diary, 
— either  by  an  officer  or  an  individual. 

The  President.    The  question  is,  shall  the  objection  be  sustained  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  (To  Mr.  Arctander.)  Do  you  claim  that  the 
lawprovides  for  the  keeping  of  a  book  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     No,  sir. 

I  desire  to  tall  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  book 
shows,  among  other  things,  the  date  when  the  case  of  Brown  against  the 
Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company  was  settled  before  him,  and 
what  he  did  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  counsel  proposes  to  show  that  the  Judge 
was  not  drunk  at  the  time  when  the  case  of  Brown  against  the  Winona 
&  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company  was  settled,  because,  under  that  date, 
there  appears  an  entry  in  this  book;  and  the  Lord  only,  knows  when  it 
was  written:  that  is  a  sample  of  the  testimony  he  offers  here. 

The  President.  The  question  is,  shall  the  objection  made  by  the 
counsel  for  the  State  be  sustained  ?  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  Those 
voting  aye  will  vote  to  reject  the  book;  those  voting  no  will  vote  that  it 
be  received  in  evidence. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Powers,  (when  his  name  was  called:)  Mr.  President,  I 
don't  look  upon  this  as  a  matter  of  much  importance  either  way.  I 
vote  aye. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  15,  and  nays  9,  as  follows: 

Thope  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — Aaker,  Campbell,  GilfiUan, 
J.  B.,  Howard,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,  Macdonald,  Pillsbury, 
Powers,  Shaller,  Tiffany,Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — Ad«ams,  Castle,  Clement, 
Crooks,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison  and  Rice. 

So  the  objection  was  sustained. 

Senator  Castle.    Mr.  President,  as  there  were  two  purposes  fpx  which 
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that  book  was  offered,  perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  my  vote.  I  hate 
i^ome  doubts  about  the  general  ground  upon  which  it  was  offered,  but  I 
have  no  doubts  whatever  about  the  special  ground.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hennepin  (Senator  GilfiUan)  and  myself  agree,  that  the  book 
would  be  competent  for  certain  purposes,  but  not  for  the  general  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  offered.  1  voted  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be 
competent  for  certain  purposes  but  not  competent  perhaps  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  offered. 

Mr.  Arctander  I  now  offer  this  book,  without  any  r^ard  for  what 
purpose  it  is  offered, — without  particular  reference  to  articls  18. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  we  raise  the  same  objectson,  without  ar- 
gument. 

The  President.  The  book  is  again  offered. '  The  counsel  states  for 
general  purposes,  as  the  chair  understands,  and  not  for  any  special  pur- 
pose, and  the  counsel  for  the  state  objects. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  There  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  it  now 
than  before.  As  I  understood,  the  book  was  offered  before,  generally, 
for  eeneral  purposes. 

^fr.  Arctander..     It  was  offered  for  a  specific  pui-pose. 

Senator  Crooks.  Do  I  understand  it  is  now  offered  under  any  par- 
ticular article  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Not  now,  under  any  particular  article. 

Senator  Crooks.     You  offered  it  before  under  article  18  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes;  now  we  do  not  offer  it  under  any. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     It  is  evidence  in  no  sense  whatever. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  sustain  the  objection  raised  by  the 
counsel. 

Senator    Adams.     I  ask  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  senate. 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  'President,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much 
business,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  matter  may  cut  some  ^gure  in  the 
case, — I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Senators  upon 
the  subject, — I  might,  perhaps,  decide  it  differently  from  what  I  thiiik 
now  I  would, — I  move  that  we  go  into  secret  session  for  the  purpose  irf 
considering  the  question. 

The  President.  Senator  Castle  moves  that  the  Senate  go  into  secret 
session.  That  will  be  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  unless  objeetioo 
is  made. 

Senator  Powers.  Before  the  Judge  leaves  the  stand  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  to  explain  the  statement  that  he  made  here,  that  the  entries 
were  made  "at  or  about  the  time"  of  the  dates  in  the  book;  I  would  ask 
him  to  explain  what  he  means  by  that. 

The  Witness.  By  that  answer,  I  mean  this,  sir;  That  in  many  cases 
I  would  not  make  an  order,  or  sign  an  order  until  it  was  first  entered 
into  that  book.  I  rarely  let  an  order  go  out  of  the  ofiice,  of  any  kind 
or  character,  until  it  was  entered  in  that  Dook,  at  the  date  of  makmg  the 
order. 

Senator  Powers.    So  that,  almost  always — 

The  Witness.  The  making  of  the  ordpr,  the  granting  of  the  decree, 
the  allowance  of  the  petition,  the  granting  of  a  motion  upon  a  hearing, 
was  similtaneous  with  the  entry  in  the  book. 

Senator  Powers.  Now,  what  proportion  <5f  the  orders  were  entered 
in  that  way ;  nine-tenths,  nineteen-twentieths  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance,  sir,  wh^E^  tbo 
order  wna  iei<A  entered  immediately  at  the  time  of  making  it. 
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Senator  Powebs.  Then  you  might  say  that  the  entries  were  made  at 
the  time  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  wish  to  be  so  understood, — ^that  they  were  at 
the  time. 

Senator  Macdonald.  I  would  like  to  ask  counsel  for  the  respondent 
if  he  has  any  more  witnesses  to  examine. 

Mr.  Arctandbr.     No. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  question. 
Judge,  will  you  tell  me  if  there  is  an  entry  in  that  book  of  your  signa- 
ture upon  that  writ  of  mandamus  in  the  Long  case? 

The  Witness,  (to  Mr.  Arctander.)  Hand  me  the  book,  sir.  (The  book 
was  handed  to  the  witness.)     What  is  the  title  of  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Albrecht  vs.  Long. 

A.  That  not  being  either  chamber  business  or  court  business  of  any 
kind,  there  is  no  entry  of  it;  but  there  is  of  the  case  of  Albrecht  against 
Seth  W.  Long.    On  June  Ist  the  case  was  settled  and  a  new  trial  denied. 

Q.    Then  that  entiy  is  not  in  that  book? 

A.    Which  entry,  sir?  ^ 

Q.    The  acceptance  of  service. 

A.  That  would  have  been*  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  not  an  official  act. 

Q.     It  was  not  an  official  act? 

A.     Not  in  the  least. 

Q.    You  say  that  was  not  an  official  act? 

A.     Not  an  official  act,  in  the  view  I  take  of  it. 

Q.    You  did  not  sign  that  officially,  I  believe? 

A.  I  signed  it  officially,  sir,  but  it  was  under  the  command  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  I  signed  that.  I  had  no  liberty  of  action  except 
resignation,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  I  declined  at  first  signing  that 
thing — I  intended  to  resign  before  making  a  false  return. 

Q.     Now,  it  was  an  official  act  ? 

A.     In  one  sense  of  the  word,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  signed  it  officially  ? 

A.  Not  in  my  official  capacity  at  chambers,  nor  as  a  judge  of  the 
court  acting  <t9  a  judge. 

Q.  Now,  Judge,  do  you  sign  orders  for  writs  of  attachment,  or  papers 
of  any  kind,  elsewhere  than  at  your  office? 

A.  I  never  have,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Never  have  signed  anjrthing  of  that  kind  except  at  your  office  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  1  have  ever  signed  a  writ  of  attachment  in  my  life, 
under  any  circumstances,  anywhere  ;  1  never  knew  a  Judge  had  to  sign 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  approved  a  bond,  and  directed  a  writ  to  issue  up- 
on the  filing  of  the  affidavit  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,     Have  you  done  it  at  any  other  place  than  at  your  office  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Now,  then,  when  did  you  make  the  entries  in  that  case  ? 

A.     I  never  made  them  at  all. 

Q.    Then  this  does  not  show  that  class  of  business  ? 

A.    It  shows  the  business  that  is  done  in  my  office,  at  Chambers^  sir, 

Q.    And  such  as  the  settling  of  cases  ? 
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A,  Not  necessarily,  sir.  When  I  grant  divorces  I  enter  them  in  that 
book.     You  will  find  70  or  80  or  120  cases  in  there,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  that  class  of  business,  and  such  class  of  business  as  the  set- 
tling of  cases  ? 

A,     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  business  you  do,  that  you  make  no 
record  of  in  that  book  ? 

A.     Well,  there  is  some,  but  very  little. 

Q.  By  Senator  Gilfillin,  J.  B.  This  contains,  then,  only  chamber 
business,  as  transacted  in  your  office  ? 

A.    That  is  all. 

Q.     At  St.  Peter? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  does  not  contain  chamber  business  which  you  may  do 
elsewhere  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q  Nor  does  it  contain  the  orders  for  the  issuance  of  attachments  or 
ex  parte  orders. 

A.    At  chambers,  yes. 

Q.    At  chambers  ? 

A.     Certainly,  at  chambers,  in  my  office. 

Q.     But  not  that  which  is  not  done  at  your  office  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  is  a  single  instance  where  I  have  ap- 
proved a  bond,  or  allowed  an  attachment  to  issue, — where  it  has  been 
done  away  from  my  office, — that  is  found  in  this  book,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  you  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  make  these 
memoranda  before  you  allowed  the  decrees  to  go  out  of  your  office  ? 

A.  Almost  always,  sir  ;  for  I  have  a  memory  that  is  very  singular  ; 
I  am  very  apt  to  forget  a  man's  name  when  it  is  almost  before  me,  and 
unless  I  am  having  the  paper  right  before  and  get  the  name  down  into 
the  book,  I  am  apt  to  forget  it,  sir.  I  wouldn't  trust  myself  to  write  a 
strange  man's  name  down  five  minutes  after  I  have  seen  it.  Allow  me  to 
look  one  moment  at  that  book  to  see  if  there  is  a  single  instance  during 
the  last  year. 

Senator  Powers.  Since  I  gave  my  vote  on  this  question,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  have  been  explanations  made  which  have  a  weight  on  my 
mind  anl  which  would  perhaps  on  some  other  persons';  and  if  the  book 
was  made  out,  as  the  Judge  says,  at  the  time,  it  seems  to  me  there  would 
be  considerable  important  evidence  there  ;  that  we  might  learn  at  any 
rate,  something  about  whether  the  beok  was  drunk  or  not ;  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Washington, — 

Senator  Castle.     I  withdraw  for  any  other  motion. 

Senator  Powers.  I  move  that  it  be  recived.  I  tliink  the  question 
has  assumed  a  new  form,  so  that  the  chair  will  not  regard  it  as  a  matter 
which  the  Senate  have  already  had  under  consideration. 

The  President.  The  chair  will  state  that  the  last  decision  made  upon 
the  admission  of  the  evidence  was  merely  upon  the  strength  of  the  vote 
which  the  Senate  had  just  given;  and  as  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
OS  the  Senate  to  reconsider  its  action,  the  chair  withdraws  its  ruling 
and  submits  the  question  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent  upon  what  ground  he  bases  the  introduction  of  that 
book,  what  he  intends  it  shall  prove,  or  what  light  it  shall  throw  on 
this  case,  as  I  have  not  heard  any  ground  stated  for  ite  introductton,  as  to 
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the  charge  against  this  respondent.    If  there  is  any  reason  for  it  I  would 
like  to  hear  it  stated. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  state  that  there  has  been  a  motion 
made  before  the  court. 

Senator  Wilson.    The  Question  is  upon  sustaining  the  objection. 
The  President.    The  cnair  withdraws  its  decision,  and  submits  the 
question  to  the  court.    The.  question  is  upon  the  objection  raised  by  the 
counsel  for  the  State. 

Senator  Wilson.  I  desire  to  state  my  reasons  for  the  vote  which 
shall  be  given.  I  dislike,  while  the  roll  is  being  called,  to  make  a 
speech,  and  I  prefer  to  say  what  I  have  to  say,  now. 

Senator  Campbell.  We  haven't  any  right  to  debate  it  as  I  under- 
stand, at  this  time.     I  object,  unless  we  go  into  secret  session. 

Senator  Wilson.  I  disclaim  any  desire  to  debate  it.  If  you  prefer,  I 
will  wait  until  I  am  called  upon  to  vote. 

The  President.  The  question  is  upon  sustaining  the  objection  by 
the  counsel  to  the  reception  of  the  book.  Those  who  vote  aye,  vote  to 
reject  the  book;  those  who  vote  no,  vote  to  receive  the  book  in  evidence. 
.  Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  res- 
pondent if  there  is  any  ground  upon  which  they  claim  the  book  to  be 
admissible  as  evidence,  and  if  so,  to  state  that  ground. 

Air.  Arctander.  I  think.  Senator,  I  have  alread}^  stated  why  I  claim 
it  is  admissible.  It  isevidence  that  may  be  worth  something,  to  go  to 
show  that  the  respondent  performed  his  duties  properly,  all  the  way 
through  these  four  years, — not  touching  upon  his  terms  of  court,  not  in 
his  private  life,  but.  in  his  life  outside  of  court, — that  he  performed  hib 
duties  and  acted  in  a  manner  that  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
theory  of  habitual  drunkenness.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
offered. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     Now,  I  would  like  to  inquire,  farther,  if 
there  is  any  rule  of  evidence,  principle  of  law,  or  statute,  which  makes 
it  evidence  of  any  such  thing. 
Senator  Crooks.     In  this  case  ? 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  In  any  case.  We  have  a  statute  relating  to 
account  books,  but  this  is  not  an  account  book. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  don't  understand  we  are  going  according  to  the 
rules  of  evidence,  but  that  we  are  getting  at  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  President.    The  question  is  upon  the  objection  of  the  counsel 
for  the  State.     Those  who  vote  aye,  vote  to  sustain  the  objection  and  to 
reject  the  book;  those  wlio  vote  no,  vote  to  overrule  the  oblection  and  to 
receive  the  book  in  evidence.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Adams,  (when  his  name  was  called.)  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  explain  my  reasons  for  the  vote  which  I  shall  cast  upon  this  question. 
Whether  the  introduction  of  the  record  kept  by  the  Judge  of  a  court  as 
his  own  private  record  is  admissible  or  not  under  the  rules  of  law,  I  am 
not  lawyer  enough  to  decide,  that  not  being  my  station;  but  the  question 
before  this  court  is  the  question  of  specific  drunkenness,  at  times  and 
places,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  and,  upon  the  18th  article, — of 
nabitual  drunkenness.  Now,  I  desire  the  members  of  the  court  to  bear 
thiB  fact  in  mind.  I  don't  care  whether  this  evidence  comes  in  under 
the  strict  rules  of  evidence  or  not,  yet  I  declaim,  and  I  believe  that 
every  reas(mable  member  of  the  court  will  agree  with  me,  that  if  these 
orders,  the  proceedings  had  at  each  separate,  specific  term  of  the  court, 
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have  been  made  a  matter  of  record^  and  this  book  offered  in  testimony 
to-day,  that  that  book  itself  will  furnish  this  Senate  the  best  evidence 
that  can  possibly  be  produced  as  to  the  condition  of  the  respondent  at 
the  time  when  these  orders  were  entered. 

Writing  is  not  a  mental  quality.  It  is  purely  mechanical  and  every 
man  who  has  ever  been  intoxicated  at  all*,  knows  the  extreme  difficulty 
with  which  an  intoxicated  indiAddual  can  write  his  name.  Now,  if  this 
record  should  show  a  uniformity  in  the  entries,  made  at  the  varions 
terms  of  his  court,  with  the  same  chirographv,  tne  same  formation  of 
letters,  the  same  strict  reference  to  grammatical  construction,  legal  lan- 
guage, punctuation,  tautology,  and  all  the  matters  that  go  to  make  ap  a 
record,  and  that  these  principles  are  carried  out  throughout  that  volume, 
you  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  nave  a  stronger  argument  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  drunkenness  or  sobriety  upon  the  part  of  the  respondent. 
Hence,  I  say  it  becomes  a  valuable  article  of  testimony  to  this  court 
A  man  may  be  drunk,  and  still  retain  sufficient  mentalitv  to  converse 
reasonably ;  but,  as  writing  is  a  mechanical  effort,  directed  solely  by  the 
brain,  and  guided  by  the  nervous  system,  it  is  controlled  entirely  and 
absolutely  by  the  amount  of  stimulation  which  that  brain  has  received. 
Now,  then,  as  a  means  of  testing  that  question,  you  have  no  better  way 
in  my  opinion,  than  to  bring  in  the  writing  of  the  respondent  dwiDg 
those  times.     Hence  I  shall  vote  Aye,  Mr.  President,  on  this  question. 

The  Clerk.     That  is  to  exclude  the  book. 

Senator  Adams.  I  mean  I  vote  No.  I  vote  not  to  sustain  the  objec- 
tion; I  mean  to  vote  to  admit  the  record  in  evidence. 

Senator  Castle,  (when  his  name  was  called)  :  I  decline  to  vote. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     I  insist  that  the  Senator  shall  vote. 

Senator  Castle.     I  vote  Aye. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.,(when  his  name  was  called.)  Mr.  President, 
I  desire,  also,  to  explain  why  I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the  objection.  The 
first  reason  is,  that  I  know  of  no  rule  of  law,  either  conimon  or  statuto- 
ry, that  makes  it  evidence  of  anything;  so  that  it  is  both  incompetent 
and  immaterial.     I  vote  Aye. 

Senator  A.  M.  Johnson,  (when  his  name  was  called.)  Mr.  President 
I  voted  to  admit  the  book,  when  the  other  vote  was  taken,  now  I  shaB 
vote  not  to  admit  it,  and  the  reason  why  I  shall  do  so,  is  because  article 
eighteen  charges  the  respondent  with  being  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
an  habitual  drunkard,  as  I  understand  the  term,  is  a  man  who  has 
drank  so  excessively  as  to  incapacitate  him  fordoing  business.  If  there 
is  system  and  method  in  that  book,  it  shows  he  was  not  incapacitated  to 
do  business,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  competent  and  proper,  under 
article  eighteen;  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  apply  to  any  other  arti- 
cle; it  would  be  incompetent  and  irrelevant  under  any  other  chaige 
against  the  respondent.  Under  article  eighteen,  however,  I  think  the 
book  ought  to  have  been  admitted.     I  vote  Aye. 

Senntor  Mealey,  (when  his  name  was  called.)  Mr.  President,  as  the 
explanation  of  votes  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  I  want  to  say  s 
word  in  regard  to  the  vote  I  shall  give.  The  responaent  is  here  char]^ 
with  habitual  drunkenness.  What  constitutes  an  habitual  drunkard  i8t 
question  upon  which  probably  no  three  senators  will  agree.  I  think  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent  remarked,  that  there  wa8atheory,orthatit  wai 
the  opinion  of  some  men,  that  a  man  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  mast 
be  incapacitated  for  business  half  of  the  time,  or  more.  I  have  heard  a 
great  many  men  express  themselves  that  they  would  des^^nata  haUtoal 
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ees  Buch  an  amount  of  intoxication  as  would  incapacitate  a 
usiness  more  than  half  of  the  time.  The  senator  from  Hen- 
[lator  GDfiUan)  says  he  knows  of  no  rule  of  law  by  which  this 
ble.  Now,  I  do  not  care  whether  there  is  any  rule  of  law  or 
we  are  not  governed  strictly  by  law, — I  look  upon  this  body  as 
iom  the  ordinary  courts;  we  can  take  greater  latitude  if  we 
We  are  here  to  get  at  the  bottom  facts;  and  that  is  what  I  de- 
•ive  at. 

this  book  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  show  that  Judge  Cox 
entries  contained  in  it,  day  after  day,  and  it  may  be,  at  the 
that  men  have  sworn  before  this  court  that  he  was  drunk, — 
5  a  beast," — if  the  language  used  is  proper,  grammatical,  th^ 
ng  legible,  and  all  those  things, — to  my  mind  it  is  testimony; 
tainly  seems  to  me  it  is  legitimate  testimony  under  article  18. 
ohnson  just  remarked  that  he  voted  for  it  before,  because  he 
t  applicable  to  article  18.     It  is  now  offered,  as  I  understand, 

it  can  apply  to  article  18  just  the  same  now  as  when  offered 
ience,  behevmg  it  to  be  competent  testimony,  or  rather  some- 
b  should,  or  may  have  some  weight  upon  our  minds  in  decid- 
latter,  I  vote  No. 

WiiJSON  (when  his  name  was  called:)  I  guess,  now,  I  have  a 
lake  a  speech.     (Laughter.) 

against  the  admission  of  this  testimony,  upon  the  last  vote 
^ken,  and  shall  do  so  now,  because,  if  this  book  were  in  evid- 
re  us.  I  do  not  see  that  it  could  cut  any  figure  at  all,  either  as 
hat  judge  Cox  was  guiltless  of  the  offence  alleged  against  him 
38e  several  articles  or  under  the  general  charge,  of  habitual 
ess. 

lere  is  no  man  who  would  claim  that  an  habitual  drunkard 
Irunk  or  incapacitated  for  doing  business  the  whole  of  his  time, 
great  many  men  whom  I  call  habitual  drunkards,  who  have 
ods  of  sobriety.  My  idea  of  an  habitual  drunkard  is  a  man 
ndulged  in  spirituous  liquors  until  his  appetite  has  become  so 
it  all  the  moral  force  he  possesses,  at  times,  will  not  deter  him 
ilging  too  freely  in  ardent  spirits,  and  "  getting  over  the  dam." 
r  a  man,  by  frequent  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor,  has  lost 
)ntrol,  I  call  him  an  habitual  drunkard.  When  a  man  c«mnot 
irom  home,  and  stay  away  any  length  of  time  without  consort- 
lewd  women,  I  consider  that  he  is  a  man  who  is  an  habitual 

r  Crooks.  I  call  the  Senator  to  order  ;  that  is  not  a  subject 
ssion  in  this  case. 

r  Wilson.     I  am  not  referring  to  any  particular  case  now,  but 
ideas  of  what  is  an  habitual  libertine  and  what  is  an  habitual 


I 


uppose  (and  I  will  it  take  as  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
that  this  book  is  proper  ;  that  all  the  entries  in  it  show  that 
emade  by  a  temperate  man  ;  that  the  grammatical  construction 
itences  is  perfectly  correct,  and  that  everything  is  done  in  de- 
d  order.  That  does  not  prove  that  Judge  Cox  was  not  drunk, 
e  ninth  article,  or  the  fifteenth  articile,  or  that  he  is  not  an  habit- 
kard.  And  I  cannot  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  this  is  offered 
ice  here  ;  I  cannot  see  that  it  can  cut  any  figure  at  all. 
vil  engineer  were  charged  with   drunkenness  while  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  his  duties,  you  might  just  as  well  introduce  in  evidence  his 
grade  books,  his  profiles,  and  other  memoranda,  to  show  that  he  was  a 
temperate  man,  as  to  introduce  this  book  to  show  that  Judge  Cox  is  a 
temperate  man.  It  does  not  cut  any  figure  at  all,  and  would  not  have, 
it  seems  to  me,  any  influence  with  any  one.  It  is  not  proper  evidence ; 
it  cannot  be,  under  the  rules  of  law,  or  under  the  rules  of  common  sense: 
and  I  vote  Aye. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  18,  and  nays  5,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Campbell,  Castle,  Gilfillan  J.  B.,  Howard,  Johnson  A. 
M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Macdonald,  Mclvaughlin,  Pillsburv, 
Rice,  Shaller,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Crooks,  Mealey,  Morrison  and  Powers. 

The  PitEsiDENT.  The  questisn  being  upon  sustaining  the  objection, 
there  were  yeas  18,  and  nays  5,  so  the  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  desire  to  say,  in  order  that 
this  matter  may  go  right  upon  the  record,  that  neither  the  respondent 
nor  his  counsel  have  at  any  time  claimed,  taking  the  strict  construction 
of  law  and  the  strict  rules  of  evidence,  that  this  would  be  competent  tes- 
timony, probably,  except  by  analogy;  but,  with  the  view  that  the  Senate 
has  taken  heretofore, — ^whenever  there  was  any  question, — ^to  give  full 
latitude  and  scope  to  the  prosecution  to  ^how  everything  they  possibly 
could,  with  an  evident  desire  to  allow  everything  to  come  in,  and  not  to 
be  governed  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence,  that  they  have  established 
the  precedent' 

Senator  Campbell.     I  raise  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  was  simply  with  that  view  that  the  question  was 
raised.     I  simply  wanted  to  explain  our  position. 

Senator  Campbell.     Well,  there  is  no  question  before  the  Senate. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  the 
Judge? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  motion  with  ref- 
erence to  this  book.  Perhaps  I  differ  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate;  I 
think  I  differ  with  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  and  the  managers.  -I 
desire,  however,  to  go  upon  the  record  as  nearly  right  as  I  can.  I  voted 
to  sustain  the  objection  to  the  introduction  of  this  book  upon  this  last 
vote,  and  I  did  so  because  the  general  purpose  for  which  it  was  offered 
was  certainly  more  objectionable,  as  was  stated  by  one  of  the  honorable 
managers,  from  a  purelv  legal  standpoint,  than  when  offered  under  arti- 
cle 18.  • 

I  move  now  that  the  book  be  received  in  evidence  for  the  purposes  of 
reference  to  those  particular  charges  of  drunkenness,  if  any  there  be, 
that  occurred  upon  the  time  or  times  when  chamber  business  was  trans- 
acted before  the  court;  that  is,  those  particular  items,  the  book  may  be 
received  in  evidence  upon.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  is  in 
evidence  now,  for  anyone  to  look  at  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to,  but 
then  we  are  considering  this  subject  from  purely  a  legal  standpoint. 

It  seems  to  me  that  upon  those  items  the  book  would  be  material.  In 
one  instance  there  was  an  important  case  tried  which  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  the  question  was  as  to  the  competency  of  the  party, 
when  performing  certain  acts,  to- wit:  making  a  will  and  transacting 
other  business;  the  court  permitted  the  presumption  of  incompetency 
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to  be  rebutted,  by  showing  the  diary  of  the  party  made  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  transaction. 

When  simmered  down,  the  logical,  the  physical,  and  the  intellectual 
effect  of  drunkenness,  is  to  render  the  individual,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, incompetent;  for,  if  he  be  as  competent  as  when  sober,  no  injury 
is  done;  and  I  think  the  rule  ought  to  be  the  same  in  the  case  at  bar, 
as  it  was  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  particular  case  to 
which  I  have  reference  was  a  case  in  which  Senator  GilfiUan  was  a  coun- 
sellor, and  I  believe  he  knows  all  about  it. 

I  might  also  say,  while  I  am  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  book  is  com- 
petent, to  a  certain  extent,  under  article  18;  and  for  the  very-  reason 
which  was  suggested  by  the  senator  from  Goodhue  (Senator  Wilson.) 
The  Senator  says  you  could  not  with  propriety  introduce  the  notes, 
memoranda  and  acts  of  a  civil  engineer  to  determine  the  question  of 
his  competency, — that  is  the  effect  of  his  statement, — ^he  says  druuken- 
nes8, — but  I  say  all  there  is  of  drunkenness  is  competency  or  incompe- 
tency. 

I  don't  care  how  drunk  a  man  is,  if  he  possesses  his  normal  compe- 
tency, in  all  respects,  then  he  is  committing  no  crime  or  offense  ex- 
cept against  himself  and  his  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
Look  at  it  a  moment.  A  man  is  charged,  on  account  of  drunkenness, 
with  being  an  incompetant  engineer.  Now,  would  it  not  be  competent  . 
to  show  in  that  connection,  the  doings  and  the  transactions  of  the  man, 
during  the  period  within  which  he  is  charged?  Take  it  with  reference 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  It  might  be  charged  that  the 
superintendent  of  schools  was  not  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  ofHce.  He  presents  his  book,  containing  memoranda  of  his  various 
transactions  and  doings  as  a  school  superintendent, — showing  that  on  a 
certain  date  he  visited  a  certain  school,  on  a  certain  other  date,  a  certain 
other  school, — the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  school  and  what  he 
did  in  the  premises.  Would  not  that  be  competent  evidence?  Would 
it  not  be  the  kind  of  moral  evidence  that  the  human  mind  would  natu- 
rally, inevitably  and  properly  consider? 

So  with  reference  to  the  transactions  of  a  lawyer, — which  is  germain  to 
those  of  a  judge:  I  am  a  collecting  lawyer  and  I  am  charged  with 
drunkenness.  I  take  my  books;  I  make  my  entries.  Wl\en  I  write  a 
letter  concerning  a  collection,  I  enter  it;  when  I  bring  an  action,  I  enter 
that;  when  I  try  the  case,  I  enter  that;  when  I  make  the  collection,  I  enter 
that;  when  I  pay  over  the  money,  I  enter  that.  Now,  would  not  those 
entries  be  material  and  competent  evidence  upon  the  question  of  my 
drunkenness  at  those  times? 

It  strikes  me  that  there  is  the  very  best  of  grounds  for  saying  that 
with  reference  to  these  special  occasions,  if  any  there  be,  the  book  would 
be  competent  evidence.  Therefore,  I  move  Mr.  President,  that  the  en- 
tries made  in  this  book  be  received  in  evidence.  « 

The  President.  The  chair  must  suggest  that  the  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing out  of  order.  This  is  a  rather  latitudinal  day,  but  the  chair  would 
^tate  that  if  it  is  desired  by  the  Senators  to  make  speeches,  it  would  be 
well  to  go  into  secret  session. 

Cries  of  **Question." 

The  President.    The  question  is  upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Castle. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  If  there  is  a  disposition  to  compel  the  mana- 
gers and  the  respondent  to  hunt  up  these  items,  we  certainly  shall  not  do 
It    We  don't  know  what  items  in  this  book  will  refer  to  any  of  these 
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charges ;  we  do  not  know  anything  about  them ;  and  we  would  be  ob- 
liged to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  hunt  them  up  here,  and  to  put 
the  respondent  on  the  witness  stand  and  cross  examine  him  about  them. 

Now,  the  entrv  in  this  book,  concerning  the  item  which  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent  has  referred  to,  was  made,  according  to  the  testimony, 
twenty-one  days  before  the  case  was  settled.  And  this  is  the  character  of 
these  entries,  or  of  the  entry  to  which  counsel  has  called  attention,  and 
which  we  are  to  be  compelled  to  hunt  up  here  and  to  produce  witn^^es 
upon,  and  to  go  all  over  this  ground  again.  What  time  have  we  for 
this?  Is  it  desired,  this  afternoon,  to  take  the  time  to  cross  examine 
upon  all  these  points,  to  find  when  these  entries  were  made,  to  ask  how 
it  can  be  explained  that  the  case  which  was  settled  on  the  26th  of  July 
was  settled,  as  appears  according  to  this  book,  upon  the  5th?  I  appre- 
hend not. 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  I  still  insist  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion before  the  court.  The  book  has  been  offered,  for  certain  purpoees 
by  the  respondent;  the  managers  objected,  and  the  objection  was  sus- 
tained. The  counsel  for  the  respondent  have  not  offerea  it  for  any  other 
purpose. 

The  President.  The  motion  of  Senator  Castle  is  to  admit  it  for  an- 
other purpose. 

Senator* Campbell.  My  point  is  that  Senator  Castle  cannot  move, 
until  it  is  first  offered  by  the  respondent.  It  was  not  re-offered  by 
him. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  competent  for 
any  Senator  to  make  a  motion  that  the  book  be  received;  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  proposition  should  come  from  one  of  the  counsel. 
The  proposition  to  receive  anything  in  evidence  may  come  from  any 
member  of  the  court. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Does  the  chair  hold  that  it  is  competent 
for  the  court  to  introduce  evidence? 

The  President.  Not  to  introduce  evidence,  but  to  move  that  certain 
evidence  be  received. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Can  that  be  done  except  when  certain  evi- 
dence is  offered  ? 

Senator  Macdonald.  For  instance,  we  could  offer  the  deposition  of 
Dick  Jones. 

Senator  Campbell.     Certainly,  we  might  move  that  it  be  done. 

The  President.  The  chair  presumes  that  any  proposition  made  by 
any  member  of  the  court  is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  that  any  Sena- 
tor can  make  any  motion  he  chooses  relative  to  matters  pending,  and 
it  is  for  the  court  to  determine  whether  the  proposition  shall  be  acceded 
to. 

Senator  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  compe- 
tent for  a  member  of  the  court  to  make  such  a  motion  any  more  than  it 
would  be  competent  for  me  to  make  a  motion  to  receive  the  deposition 
of  Dick  Jones,  which  has  not  yet  been  offered.  This  court  can  only  re- 
ceive such  evidence  as  is  offered. 

Senator  Castle.  Mr,  President,  I  only  care  to  have  this  matter  fairly 
represented.  If  any  Senator  has  any  doubt  about  the  manner  in  which 
this  matter  comes  up,  if  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  will  offer  the 
book  for  the  purposes  I  have  indicated,  I  will  ask  that  it  be  received;  in 
in  the  meantime  I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  don't  care  for  its  being  offered  >t  idl,  if  we  can't 
have  it  offered  in  the  proper  way.  ^         , 
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IDENT.     Does  the  chair  understand  Senator  C'astle  to  with- 

otion  ? 

)rooks.     I  object;  I  second  that  motion. 

Jastle.     No,  sir. 

TiLFiLLAN  J.  B.     Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  pending  up- 

o  base  such  a  motion.     There  is  no  evidence  being  offered. 

then  can  be  made  with  reference  to  any  sup|)08ed  evidence. 

thing  for  the  Senate  to  act  upon. 

siDENT.     The  chair  is  of  opinion  to  the  contrary.     Senator 

moved  that  the  book  be  received  for  certain  purposes;  the 

entertain  his  motion. 

riLFiLLAN  J.  B.     No;  the  motion  was  not,  that  the  book  be 

it  that  certain  entries, — or,  ratlier,  certiun  uncertain  entries, — 

.     We  don't  know  what  tliey  are,  nor  whether,  in  fact,  there 

ries. 

Uastle.     No;  the  motion  was  that  the  book  be  received  for 

js  of  evidence  upon  certain  points. 

iiDENT.     The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll  upon  the  motion. 

!;)ampbeli..     I  would  ask  the  chair  to  state  the  proposition. 

5IDEXT.     The  (question  is  upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Castle 

nk,  or  that  certain  portions  of  the  book  be  received  in  evi- 

i  certain  points  which  the  Senator  has  stated.     Those  voting 

)  receive  the  book,  in  accordance  with  the  motion;  those  vot- 

3  to  exclude  the  book. 

jTiLFiLLAN.     I  would  like  to  hear  the  motion. 

3IDENT.    The  reporter  will  read  the  mntion. 

ORTER,  (reading:) 

►ook  be  received  in  evidence  for  the  purposes  of  reference  to  those  par- 
es ofydrunkenncss,  if  any  there  be.  tliat  occurred  upon  the  time  or 
chamber  business  was  trunsacted  before  the  court;  tliat  is,  those  par- 
,  the  book  may  be  received  in  evidence  upon. 

Itilfillan,  J.  B.      "That  is,   those   particular  items," — that 

offer  of  the  motion.     That  does  not  offer  the  book.     1  would 

w  what  items  are  offered,  before  voting. 

rjiDENT.      The  chair  is  unable  to  state  the  items   which  the 

9po8es  to  oifer.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

being  called,  there  were  yeas  7,  and  nays  13,  as  follows  : 

bo  voted  in  the  affirmative   were — Messrs.   Adams,   Castle, 

?aley,  Morrison,  Powers  and  Simmons. 

ho  voted  in  the  negative  were — Messrs.  Aaker,  Campbell,  Gil- 

l.   Howard,  Johnson,  A.    M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,   Johnson,  R.  B., 

[,  Shaller,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White  and  Wilson. 

SIDENT.     There  is  no  quorum  present  voting. 

Campbell.     Mr.  President,  I  move  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

SIDENT.   The  clerk  will  ascertain  the  absentees.   The  sergeant- 

11  close  the  doors,  and  sec  that  no  Senator   passes  out  until 

;8  under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 

again  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered: 

Aaker,  Adams,  Campbell,  Castle,  Crooks,  Gilfillan  J.  B.,  How- 

on  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Macdonald,  McLaugh- 

r,  Morrison,  Powers,  Shaller,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White, 

n, 
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On  motion  of  Senator  Macdonald  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
were  dispensed  ^vith. 

Senator  Adams.     Mr.  President,  there  being  no  quorum  present, — 

The  President.     There  appears  to  be  a  quorum  present. 

Senator  Adahs.     I  wish  to  offer  this  resolution. 

Senator  Macdonald.     What  have  we  done  with  that  book? 

The  President.     Senator  Adams  offers  the  following  resolution  : 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  know  what  was  done  with  the 
resolution  : 

The  President.  The  chair  would  state  that  there  was  no  quorum 
present,  voting  upon  it. 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have  the  vote,  so  far  a^s  it 
went,  of  record. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Adams,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  during  the  adjournment  of  this  Court,  viz. :  from  Feb- 
ruary 24,  to  and  including  March  1, 1882,  no  per  diem  shall  be  paid  to 
any  member,  officer  or  employee  of  this  Court,  and  the  Secretaiy  is 
hereby  directed  to  make  the  pay-rolls  in  accordance  therewith. 

Notice  of  debate  was  given. 

So  the  resolution  laid  over  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Mr.  President,   I  desire  to  ask   the  court 

The  President.  The  chair  would  state,  before  any  further  business  is 
taken  up,  that  the  motion  made  by  Senator  Castle  is  still  undisposed  of, 
for  the  reason,  that  when  the  roll  was  called  upon  the  motion,  there  was 
no  quorum;  and  that,  a  quorum  being  present,  the  question  is  still 
pending.  The  chair  will  now  put  the  quession.  Those  voting  aye, 
vote  to  receive  the  book,  or  certain  portions  of  it;  those  voting  no,  vote 
to  reject  it. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  7,  and  nays  14,  as  follows  : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — Messrs.  Adams,  Castle, 
Crooks,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Powers  and  Simmons. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — Messrs.  Aaker,  Campbell,  Gil- 
fillan,  J.  B.,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B., 
Macdonald,  McLaughlin,    Shaller,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White  and  Wilson. 

So  the  motion  w^s  lost. 

Senator  Crooks.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be  no  further  business,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  desire,  at  this  time,  while  there 
is  a  quorum  present,  to  ask  leave  of  the  Senate  to  recall,  upon  cross-ex- 
amination, one  of  the  witnesses, 

The  President.  The  chair  will  state  that  there  is  a  motion  pending, 
to  adjourn. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  will  withdraw  that  motion. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  desire  permission  of  the  Senate  to  recall  one 
of  the  witnesses  offered  by  the  defense,  for  further  caoss-exarnination  on 
next  Wednesday  evening  when  the  Senate  shall  convene,  or  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  as  shall  be  convenient  to  secure  his  attendance. 

The  President.  It  will  be  considered  that  unanimous  consent  is  given 
unless  objection  is  made.  There  being  no  objection,  unanimous  consent 
is  given. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  now  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate  do  nd- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Do  we*  understand  that  the  respondent  has 
rested  his  case  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     No,  sir;  I  have  not  so  stated  yet. 

The  President.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn ;  as  many  as  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion — 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  whether  the  respondent 
is  through  or  ready  to  rest. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  am  not  ready  to  rest,  because  the  shorthand  re- 
porter,— who  is  my  only  witness, — has  told  me  that  he  is  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  give  his  testimony,  because  he  has  to  examine  his  minutes  that  he 
took  before  the  judiciary  connnittee.  It  is  simply  upon  the  question  of 
the  impeachment  of  one  or  two  witnesses. 

Senator  Campbell.  We  fixed  this  time  for  adjournment,  so  as  to 
allow  the  honorable  managers  to  get  ready  for  the  rebuttal.  Have  you 
any  other  witnesses  you  wish  to  call  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  all. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that  witness  being  put  up- 
on the  stand  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  don't  think  there  is. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


THIRTY-NINTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  1,  1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 
'  Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Case,  Castle,  Crooks, 
Hinds,  McCormick,  Mcl^aughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins, 
PetersoUj  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  "Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  O.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L. 
W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  pro  tern..  Are  there  any  resolutions  or  motions? 

Are  the  honorable  managers  ready  to  proceed  with  the  examination 
of  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state  that  our  reporter 
who  is  here,  informs  me  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  the  minutes  of 
the  testimony  of  two  of  the  witnesses  taken  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, that  we  desired  him  to  use  in  showing  statements  made  by  the 
witnesses,  which  we  have  put  to  them  in  cross-examination,  and  which 
they  have  denied  having  made.  He  states  to  me  that  he  thinks  his 
brother  has  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  testimony  with  him  at  Stillwater, 
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and  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  at  it  for  a  couple  of  days.  He  has 
got  part  of  it  here,  but  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  proper  nor  right  to 
put  him  on  the  stand  as  to  simply  one  portion  of  the  testimony,  when 
we  can  have  him  hereafter  for  all  of  it  at  once.  I  therefore  ask  leave 
from  the  Senate  for  the  respondent  to  rest  his  case  with  the  reser\'ation 
that  Mr.  Hillman,  the  short-hand  reporter — or  if  there  were  two  of  them, 
as  I  understand  there  were,  who  took  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee,— that  they  may  be  called  as  witnesses  on  our  case,  hereafter,  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  three  or  four  witnesses,  I  think  the  managers 
will  remember,  where  questions  were  asked  them,  and  I  do  not  suppoee 
it  would  injure  the  managere'  case  any  if  that  matter  should  be  left 
until  their  case  is  through. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  before  that  question  is  disposed 
of,  I  desire  to  say  that  two  or  three  witnesses  have  been  summoned,  or 
expected  here,  by  the  manager^,  who  were  on  the  stand  for  the  defense, 
for  further  cross-examination;  there  is  only  one  of  them  here  to-night,  I 
understand,  and  we  ask,  coupled  with  this  request  of  the  counsel,  that 
we  may  be  allowed  to  put  them  on  the  stand  out  of  their  order,  when 
they  come.  We  expect  them  here  to-morrow  hiorning,  without  doubt. 
I  suppose  the  counsel  will  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Oh,  of  course  not. 

The  President  pro  (em.  That  will  be  considered  as  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  unless  objection  is  made, — as  to  both  requests. 

Mr.  Arc^pander.  With  the  understanding,  then,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  may  introduce  Mr.  Hillman's  testimony  hereafter  upon  that  particu- 
lar branch,  the  respondent  rests. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  There  is  one  witness  who  was  called  for  the  de- 
fense that  we  desire  to  cross  examine  to-night;  he  will  be  called  first.  I 
ask  Father  Hermann  to  take  the  stand. 

J.  R.  HERMANN, 

Then  came  forward  and  took  the  witness  stand. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Colli n.s. 

Q.  Father  Hermann,  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  B.  S.  Lewis,  your 
attorney  in  the  case  of  Powers  against  Hermann,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Wait  a  moment.  I  object,  Mr.  President,  tea  wit- 
ness who  has  been  discharged  and  sent  home,  being  re-called  for  further 
cross-examination. 

Senator  Adams.     You  will  have  to  speak  louder. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  say  I  object  to  a  witness  who  has  been  on  the 
stand  and  been  examined,  re-examined,  and  cross-examined,  sent  home 
and  discharged,  being  called  U})on  to  testify  again,  upon  a  further  cioesr 
examination.  After  they  have  examined  a  witness,  and  discharged  him, 
I  suppose  that  disposes  of  the  witness. 

Now,  I  understood  that  unanimous  consent  was  asked  as  to  one  wit- 
ness, to  recall  him  for  re-cross-examination.  I  have  had,  it  is  true,  a 
limited  legal  experience,  as  far  as  the  practice  of  this  State  is  concerned, 
but  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  before  in  any  court  of  justice,  that  a 
witness,  after  he  has  been  discharged  and  sent  home,  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  rebuttal  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  could  then  here- 
called  for  further  cross-examination.  If  this  is  in  rebuttal  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  it.     If  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  further  croes-examination,— iilter 
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tlie  witness  has  been  discharged  and  after  having  eone  home,  and,  as  I 
utiderstand,  not  attending  here  upon  subpoena  at  all,  but  happening  to 
"be  in  the  hall, — I  claim  that  it  is  irregular  and  out  of  its  order. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  would  ask  the  learned  counsel  if  he  calls  him  for  the 
piaipose  of  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Why,  most  certainly  we  do. 

Mr.  Allis.    We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentlemen  object.  The 
trouble  with  them  is  just  here.  They  have  found  the  managers  here 
^without  a  client;  they  have  brought  witnesses  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  testify  to  certain  things,  and  the  board  of  managers  have  sat 
here  without  anyone  to  consult  with,  fifty  or  one  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  action.  Now,  we  find,  when  these 
men  get  off  the  witness  stand,  many  things  which  we  desire  to  cross-ex- 
amine upon,  as  might  be  anticipated, — my  colleague.  Col.  Hicks,  sug- 
gests a /eio  things; — it  is  really  a  few  things,  so  far  as  each  individual 
witness  is  concerned,  but  in  the  aggregate  a  great  many  things,  that,  if 
allowed,  we  would  desire  to  cross-examine  upon.  We  announced  on 
last  Friday  that  we  desired  to  recall  witnessess;  we  announced  it  here 
to-night,  pending  the  request  of  the  counsel,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  anywhere. 

Now,  I  concede  to  the  counsel  a  great  deal  of  practice.  He  is  too 
honest  by  far;  the  counsel  has  had  a  great  deal  of  practice  for  a 
man  of  his  age,  and  I  apprehend  he  knows  as  well  as  the  re- 
spondent knows,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  courts  for 
witnesses  to  be  recalled,  out  of  order,  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
examination,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is  a  common  practice. 
Now,  *  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  board  of  manages 
feel  as  if  they  were  entitled, — when  they  learned  these  things,  which 
were  material  and  important,  which  should  have  been  asked  the  witness 
while  upon  the  stand  before,  but  which  of  course,  we  could  not  foresee, 
not  knowing  who  the  witnesses  were, — ^to  be  allowed  to  examine  them  at 
this  time.  We  had,  as  we  supposed,  a  perfect  understanding  with  the 
counsel*  This  is  a  matter  that  with  an  ordinary  court  would  rest  wholly 
within  its  discretion,  and  certainly  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  this 
court;  and  it  seems  to  me,  if  there  is  anything  material  here,  that  we 
have  a  perfect  right  to  bring  it  out;  and  1  assure  the  counsel  that  if  he 
desires  to  call  any  of  our  witnesses  to  re-cross-examine,  he  can  have  that 
privilege;  he  can  have  all  of  them  here  if  he  desires,  and  cross-examine 
as  long  as  he  pleases  and  we  won't  raise  any  objection.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  what  is  due  to  the  managers,  if  there  is  anything  im- 
portant which  we  have  omitted,  and  nothing  more  than  a  simple  matter 
of  justice,  not  only  to  the  board  of  managers,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  that  we  now  be  allowed  to  examine  the  witness.  I  say  it  is  not 
unusual;  it  is  quite  common  in  ordinary  courts. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  deny  positively  the  position  of  the  counsel  when  he 
says  it  is  common,  after  the  parties  have  rested,  to  recall  witnesses  for 
the  purpose  of  cross-examination.  I  not  only  say  that,  but  I  under- 
take to  say  it  is  unprecedented  in  any  court  that  thoroughly  under- 
stands how  to  conduct  legal  business.  Since  this  witness  was  dismissed 
here  upon  our  part,  there  has  beeil  ample  opportunity  for  him  to  apply 
to  this  court  for  the  privilege  of  cross-examining  him  ;  and  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  that  he  should  have  the  chance  to-night,  before  we  rested, 
to  ask  to  recall  this  witness  for  further  cross-examination8,.but  he  should 
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not  have  waited  until  we  have  rested  our  case.  Now,  I  saj,  it  is  too  late 
to  call  for  the  cross-examination  of  our  witnesses.  He  can  recall  the 
witness  to  make  him  his  own  of  course  ;  we  don't  object  to  that,  but  we 
object  to  the  further  examination  of  this  witness  upon  the  basis  of  crosB- 
examination.  I  undertake  to  say  that  such  a  course  is  unheard  of — afier 
waiting  until  our  side  has  rested  then  to  ask  to  recall  a  witness  for  the 
purpose  of  cross-examining  him.  What  we  object  to  is,  that  this  wit- 
ness be  re-cross-examined,  now,  after  we  have  rested.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  his  being  recalled  as  their  own  witness;  the  counsel  can  ex- 
amine him  then,  as  much  as  he  pleases,  we  don't  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  A  word  in  reply,  Mr.  President.  Counsel  puta 
his  objection  upon  the  ground  that  they  have  rested.  Now,  we  have 
reserved  the  right  expressly;  and  if  the  counsel  supposed  we  were  going 
to  jump  in  here  and  scramble  to  get  those  witnesses  on  the  stand,  before 
the  respondent  rested,  he  mistook  the  managers  entirely.  We  do  not 
propose  to  do  that  kind  of  business;  it  is  not  proper  to  do  so.  If  it 
were  you  would  have  the  fine  spectacle  here,  the  moment  this  Senate 
was  called  to  order,  almost  before  the  Senate  was  called  to  order,  of  coun- 
sel asking  to  recall  a  witness  and  being  obliged  to  hurry,  before  they 
rested.  That  is  the  point  the  counsel  makes, — that  we  didn't  do  this 
before  they  rested.  He  concedes  that  we  had  a  right  to  do  it  before  they 
rested,  and  he  asks  us  to  scramble  with  them  for  a  place  here  toget  this 
witness  on  the  stand  before  they  rested.  We  would  then  probably  have 
the  spectacle  of  two  or  three  of  us  on  our  feet  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  1  say  we  have  not  to  exceed  three  witnesses  to  examine.  It 
would  not  take  a  great  while;  they  are  upon  a  single  point. 

The  President  pro  teni,  I  would  ask  Mr.  A  His  if  he  would  undertake 
to  deny  that,  even  in  a  district  court,  it  would  be  within  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  judge  to  allow  witnesses  to  be  recalled  for  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Allis.    There  is  great  latitude  allowed,  sir,  but 

'The  President  pro  tern,     I  examined  that  subject  on  Saturday,  some- 
what, by  references  in  the  United  States  Digest  upon  that  poiat. 

Mr.  Allis.     Well,  sir,  do  you  find  authority  for  it? 

The  President  jyro  tern.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allis.     For  re-cross-examination,  after  the  parties  have  rested? 

The  President  pro  tern.    It  is  stated  by  a  good  many  authoritiea. 

Mr.  Allis.     After  the  other  side  have  rested  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  is  within 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Allis.  There  is  a  large  discretion  to  the  court,  but  a  discoetioii 
of  the  court  is  one  that  must  be  exercised  reasonabl3^ 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     May  I  ask  the  counsel  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Allis.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Did  you  ever  see  a  party  permitted  to  open 
his  case  after  the  argument  to  the  jury  ? 

Senator  Campbell.     Mr.  President,  submit  the  question  or  decide  it  I 

The  President  pro  teni,     I  would  prefer  that  the  court  decide  it. 

Senator  Campbell.    Then  I  move  that  it  be  submitted  to  us  now. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  roll  will  be  called  upon  the  objection. 

Senator  Mealey.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  with  which  I  am 
not  acquainted.     I  should  like  to  hear  some  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  allow  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  we  claimed  this  privilege  on  Fridav  last,  and  it 
was  given  without  objection  on  the  part  of  respondent.     We  aalted  tiie 
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privilege  on  Friday  last  to  re-oall  a  witness  for  the  purpose  of  re-exam- 
ination  and  permission  was  given,  we  certainly  could  not  have  done  it 
without  permission,  and  the  right  to  do  this  was  granted  to  us  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Allk.  We  expected  that  would  be  called  for,  of  course,  like  any 
other  privelege  of  that  kind,  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  was  done  with  the  understanding  that  the 
other  side  had  closed.  Mr.  President,  I  read  from  the  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  page  894 

I  desire  permission  of  the  Senate  to  recall  one  of  the  witnesses  offered  hj  the 
defense  for  further  cross-examination  on  next  Wednesday  evening,  when  the 
Senate  shall  convene,  or  on  Thursda}'  morning  as  shall  be  convenient  to  secure  his 
attendance. 

ThepREBiDEMTprof0?n.  It  will  be  considered  that  unanimous  cousent  is  gi^en, 
unless  objection  is  made.    There  being  no  objection  unanimous  consent  is  given. 

Mr.  Allis.    That  means,  of  course,  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  might  mean,  of  course,  to-morrow  morn* 

Senator  Campbell.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  raise  the 
point  of  order  that  I  should  have  raised  long  ago; — ^that  this  question, 
under  the  rules,  should  be  argued  by  only  one  person  on  each  side,  so 
that  we  shall  know,  at  some  time,  when  the  question  has  been  fully  ar- 
gued and  when  it  is  submitted,  so  that  it  cannot  be  re-argued. 

Senator  Adams.  Before  this  proposition  is  submitted  to  the  court,  I 
desire  to  ask  the  defense  whether  they  have  rested  their  case, 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  have,  with  the  exception  of  one  witness. 

Senator  Adams.  If  the  respondent  or  defendant,  had  rested  his  case, 
then  it  would  be  conceded,  without  any  question,  that  the  State  would 
have  had  the  right  to  cross-examine  this  witness;  but  as  to  the  right  of 
cross-examination  after  the  defense  has  rested  its  case,  in  my  opinion 
that  is  a  very  serious  question, — unless  the  cross-examination  had  oc- 
curred when  the  witness  had  been  first  summoned  here  and  was  on  the 
stand.  The  witness  was  upon  the  stand  and  delivered  his  testimony 
and  returned  to  his  home.  He  has  returned  now  for  what?  If  he  is 
here  at  all,  he  must  be  here  in  response  to  the  summons  of  the  respond- 
ent. He  has  not  been  summoned  by  the  prosecution,  and  after  he 
rendered  his  testimony  in  response  to  the  summons  of  the  respondent,  a 
cross-examination,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  entirely  illegal  and  out  of 
order.  As  to  the  cross-examination  that  occurred  before,  as  I  understand, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  right,  but,  having  been  summoned  now 
for  the  respondent,  for  the  defense,  I  think  it  would  be  highly  improper 
and  out  ot  place  to  examine  him;  but  that  is  a  question  for  the  court; 
the  court  is  competent  to  decide  the  question,  and  I  prefer  to  have  the 
whole  question  referred  to  the  court  itself  for  decision. 

The  rRESiDENT  pro  tern.  The  roll  will  be  called.  It  is  out  of  order  to 
discuss  this  question,  unless  we  go  into  secret  session.  Those  who  are 
in  favor  of  sustaining  the  objection  will  vote  Aye,  and  those  who  are  op- 
posed will  vote  No.  Those  who  vote  No  will  vote  in  favor  of  permitting 
the  examination  of  the  witness.  Those  who  vote  Aye  will  vote  the  con- 
trary. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  three,  and  nays  twenty  as  fol- 
lows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — Messrs.  Adams,  Crooks  and 
Simmons*  ^         , 
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Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — ^Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck,  C.  F., 
Campbell,  Case,  Castle,  Gilfillan,  C.  D.,  Hinds,  McCormick,  McLaugh- 
lin, Mealejr,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen, 
Tiffany,  Wilkinsand  Wilson. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  vote  being  taken  on  the  question,  there 
were  yeas  three  and  nays  twenty;  so  the  objection  is  overruled.  The 
counsel  will  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Father  Hermann,  my  question  was  whether  or  not  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  B.  S.  Lewis,  who  was  your  attorney  in  that  case. 

A.     I  am  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  B.  S.  Lewis,  in  the  town  of  Waseca,  during 
the  trial  of  your  case,  that  you  were  uneasy  about  the  result,  and  give, 
as  a  reason  for  it,  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated,  or  words  to  thai 
effect? 

A.     I  never  made  such  a  statement. 

Q.    Or  never  expressed  yourself  in  that  way,  or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.     Which  case  nave  you  reference  to  ? 

Q.    The  case  of  Powers  vs.  Hermann. 

A.  May  I  please  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Manager,  if  you  will  give  me  a  little 
insight  where  that  conversation  happened,  that  I  might  correct  myself 
if  I  am  wrong. 

Q.    Well,  during  recesses,  either  at  his  office  or  at  the  court  room. 

A.     During  the  time  that  case  was  pending  ? 

Q.  Yes;  during  the  trial  of  that  case,  and  during  the  recesses  taken 
in  the  case  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  such  statement  during  the  trial  of  the  case  in 
the  court  room,  or  express  yourself  in  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  have  the  ser- 
geant-at-arras  call  Mr.  Lew  Brownell. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  called  the  name  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  now  ask  leave  of  the  Senate  to  introduce, 
in  the  morning,  the  further  cross-examination  of  the  witness  just  called. 
We  are  informed  that  he  can  not  be  here  this  evening,  but  will  be  here 
in  the  morning  or  sometime  to-morrow. 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  will  be  considered  as  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  unless  objection  is  made. 

Senator  Adams.    What  is  the  question  ?  we  can  not  tell  over  here. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  stated  that  unless  objection  is  made  that 
would  be  considered  as  tbe  sense  of  the  Senate.  If  objection  is  made  I 
will  submit  it  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Castle.     I  suggest,  Mr.  President — 

The  President  pro  tern.    State  the  question  again,  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  ask  leave  to  introduce  this  witness  to-morrow;  he  ifi 
unable  to  be  here  to-night.  He  is  one  of  the  witnesses  that  we  desire 
further  to  cross-examine;  we  ask  leave  to  cross-examine  him  to-mom)W.      i 

Senator  Castle.  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  if  there  is  to  be  wy 
objection,  we  had  better  wait  until  the  witness  comes — he  may  not  come 
at  all — and  save  discussion  here  to-night,  when  we  want  to  get  on  with 
other  matters.  ^       .  , 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Very  well;  that  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Have  you  any  other  ^^dtnesses  to  call  to- 
nieht? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  in  rebuttal.  We  are  now  ready  to 
proceed  with  that.  I  will  say  to  the  Senate  that  we  have  opened  the 
case  now  for  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal. 

JACOB  neibei^, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Neibels,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  At  Waseca. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.  I  have  lived  there  five  years  last  August. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  My  business  is  a  gunsmith. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? 

A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  that  business  for  eight  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Alexander  Winston  of  Waseca. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Charles  Ecob  his  brother-in-law  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  meeting  Mr.  Ecob  in  the  spring  of  1879  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  go  hunting  with  him  in  the  spring  of  1879? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  first  time  you  went  hunting  with  him. 

A.  I  went  hunting  with  him  on  the  13th  of  April,  1879. 

Q.  For  the  first  time? 

A.  For  the  first  time  that  I  can  recollect  of. 

Q.  Now,  will  vou  state  where  your  gun  shop  is,  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Winston's  saloon  ? 


A.     My  gunshop  is  next  door  to  his  saloon. 
Q.    Was  there  at  that  tin 


r  time  any  other  gun  shop  in  that  town  ? 

A.    There  was  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  long  Mr.  Ecob  had  been  in  Waseca  when  you 
went  hunting  with  him  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell;  I  don't  remember  the  date  when  he  came,  nor 
how  long  he  had  been  there  before  he  went  shooting  with  me,  but  I 
remember  I  went  shooting  with  him  on  the  13th  of  April  on  account  of 
we  killing  a  swan. 

Q.  Now,  state  the  circumstances  why  you  remember  that  was 
the  first  time  you  went  hunting  with  hi-m, — why  you  remem- 
ber it  was  the  13tn  of  April. 

A.  Well,  the  reason  why  I  remember  it  is  because  we  got  a  team 
from  M>.  Welch,  a  sorrel  team  that  he  had  that  was  very  lazy,  and  we 
made  a  good  deal  of  remarks  about  their  being  so  lazy,  and  then 
finding  out  the  team  had  been  charged  to  me;  that  is  the  only  reason 
why  I  can  remember  it  was  on  the  13th,  which  will  show  on  Mr.  Welch's 
books. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  anything  as  to  what  gun  Mr,  Ecob  had 
at  that  tim^  ? 
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A.     He  had  a  ^un  of  his  own;  he  brought  a  gun  with  him. 

Q.     Did  he  bnng  that  gun  with  him  when  he  first  came  to  Wi 

A.  When  he  first  came  to  Waseca  the  gun  didn't  come  with  him 
when  he  came,  but  be  sent  after  the  gun  right  away;  but  I  know  that 
that  was  the  first  time  that  he  went  out  with  that  gun  shooting  with  me. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  state  how  many  days  it  was  after  he  came  before 
that  gun  came? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.     Was  it  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  or  how  many  days  ? 

A.  That  I  couldn't  tell;  I  don't  know  how  long  he  was  there  befctte 
his  gun  did  come,  but  I  know  that  he  did  use  his  own  gun  when  we 
went  shooting  and  we  shot  the  swan. 

Q.  Now,  state  Mr.  Neibels,  how  you  knew  at  that  time  that  that  team 
was  charged  to  you  on  the  13th  of  April  ? 

A.  Because  Mr.  Welch's  book  shows  it;  that  is  the  only  reason  why 
I  remember  it;  I  should  not  have  known  whether  it  was  in  May  or  April 
only  by  the  book. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Neibels,  at  the  time  of  that  affair  where  was  your  place 
of  business  in  reference  to  Mr.  Winston's  saloon  ? 

A.     Next  door.  -  • 

Q.     How,  is  it  now  ? 

A.    Now  it  is  two  doors  south  of  me. 

Q.     Winston  has  moved  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  in  the  same  place  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Neibels,  you  say  that  this  team  was  charged  to 
you  on  the  13th;  did  vou  pay  for  the  team,  or  did  some  one  else  pay 
for  it  ?  " 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not  pay  for  it. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  that  it  was  charged  to  you  on  the  13th  ? 

A.  Because  Mr.  Hicks  told  me  that  there  had  been  a  team  charged 
to  me  at  Welch's  on  the  13th;  of  course  I  had  a  team  of  my  own,. and 
would  have  no  occasion  to  have  hired  a  team  at  a  livery. 

Q.     Didn't  you  go  and  see  that  charge  yourself  on  the  books  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  good  testimony;  I  don't  think  we  want  any 
more  testimony  from  a  witness  who  swears  to 'what  Mr.  Hicks  tells  hint 

DARLING  WELCH 

Sworn  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution^  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  You  reside  at  Waseca  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  run  a  hvery. 
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Q.    How  many  years  have  you  ran  a  livery  ? 

A.    I  have  run  a  livery  in  Waseca  six  vears. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Charles  Ecob  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  can  you  tell  us  when  the  first  time  was  that  he  got  a  team 
from  you,  if  he  ever  got  one  ? 
"A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    State. 

A.    The  13th  of  April  1879. 

Q.    Now,  yoil  may  state,  Mr.  Weleh,  how  yoa  know  it  was  the  13th 
of  April,  1879? 

A.     By  my  register  that  I  keep. 

Q.     A  register  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  keep  a  register  of  every  man's  name,  and  thd  name  of  the 
team  that  goes  out. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  now  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Best  evidence  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    The  register  is  the  best  evidence,  I   suppose,  if  he 
swears  by  the  register. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  the  register  is  the 
best  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  I  do,  if  he  swears  by  the  register;  if  he  has  a 
recollection  independent  of  the  register,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

Q.    Mr.  Welch,  where  is  that  register  ? 

A.     It  is  at  the  Merchant's  Hotel. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Now,  do  you  want  it  to-night,  Mr.  Arctander? 
We  will  have  it  here  in  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  will  see. 

Q.    Now,  is  there  any   other  circumstance  except  that    register  by 
which  you  remember  this  was  the  13th  of  April  ? 

A.     Well,  I  remember  at  the  time  they  went  out  they  killed  a  swan. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  that  fact,  the  time  that  you  speak  of, — ^tbe 
time  they  killed  the  swan  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  us  the  team  they  took  at  that  time? 

A.    They  took  a  team  I  call  Jack  and  Frank — a  team  that  I  register^ 
ed  as  Jack  and  Frank,  a  sorrel  team,  and  a  side  spring  buggy. 

Q.     Can  you  state  what  remarks,  if  any,  this  Ecob  made  about  the 
team  about  that  time  ? 

A.     He  said  they  were  a  first-rate  team  to  hunt  with;  there  was  no 
danger  of  their  running  away. 

Q.     Did  Mr.  Ecob  get  the  team  from  you  prior  to  that? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  may  state  how  you  remember  that  he  was  charged? 

A.    It  was  charged  to  Jake  Neibels;  I  make  a  practice  of  doing  that 
when  a  stranger  conies. 

Q.     And  you  were  not  acquainted  with  the  other  man? 

A.     I  had  not  been  acquainted  with  him  but  a  few  days. 

Q.    And  that  is  yomr  practice,  is  it  ? 

A     Yes. 

Q,     To  charge  to  the  man  you  are  acquainted  with  ? 

A.    I  didn't  know  who  would  pay  for  it,  at  the  tim^  of  60U«9«.  ThMqr 
both  came  there. 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.  You  may  take  the  witness  now,  Mr.  Arctaa- 
der,  and  when  the  register  comes,  we  will  introduce  that. 

,  CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  long  a  time  Mr.  Ecob,  or  whatever  his  name 
is,  had  been  at  Waseca  ? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.     He  might  have  been  there  two  weeks  for  all  you  know? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Or  eight  days,  or  ten  days,  or  two  days  only  ? 

A.     I  don't  know,   sir. 

Q.    You  had  seen  him  there  some  time  before? 

A.     I  had  seen  him  before;  I  don't  know  how  long. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  how  many  days  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  it  was  two  days  or  eight  days  before? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  The  register  that  you  spoke  of,  Mr.  Welch, — ^is  that  a  book  in 
which  you  entered  your  charges  against  men  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  book  I  have  to  keep  charges  in  ;  that  is,  I  register 
a  charge  against  every  man  who  gets  a  livery,  if  I  can  get  their  names; 
of  course  I  don't  always  get  their  names  and  I  charge  it  to  "  Strang  " 
or  "  runner  "  when  I  don't  get  their  names,  but  I  calculate  to  register 
every  name. 

Q.     And  you  charged  it  to  this  man  at  the  time? 

A.     I  charged  it  to  Mr.  Neibles,  at  the  time. 

Q.     At  the  time  they  went  out? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not  keep  the  only  livery  at  Waseca  at  that  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  there  was  another  livery  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Give  us  your  best  recollection,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  this  man,  Ecob,  had  been  there  before  the  team  was  ob- 
tained. 

A.  I  should  not  think  that  he  had  been  there  over  ten  or  twelve 
days;  this  is  my  opinion. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  us  what  day  of  the  week  ? 

A.     It  was  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Bv  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q:    What? 

A.     On  Sunday. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  understand  you,  Mr.  Weloh,  this  register  is  the  only 
thing  that  fixes  in  your  mind  the  day  of  this  team  going  out ;  you  have 
no  recollection  of  what  day  it  was,  except  from  the  register? 

A.    That  is  all  I  have  to  go  back  to,  is  the  register. 

B.   S.   LEWIS 

recalled  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  testified. 

.   Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 
Q.    You  have  already  been  sworn  in  this  caae.    I  want  to  call  yow 
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attention  to  a  period  during  the  trial  of  the  Powers-Hermann  case.  You 
of  course,  remember  that  case;  you  testified  about  it  the  other  day. 

A.    I  remember  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Father  Hermann  said  to  you, 
during  the  progress  of  that  trial,  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  case  might 
be  injured  because  of  the  intoxication  of  Judge  Cox,  or  words  to  that 
effect? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  it  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  the  same 
language  given  to  Father  Hermann. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Then  we  will  get  it  from  the  reporter;  t  don't  re- 
member the  exact  language  myself. 

The  reporter  read  the  question  as  asked  of  Father  Hermann. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  state  that  he  used  just  that  language  nor  can 
I  say  what  language  he  did  use,  but  he  used  language  expressing  that 
idea,  that  he  was  uneasy  on  that  account. 

Q.     On  account  of  the  intoxication  of  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Lewis,  Father  Hermann  has  testified  that  he  asked  you  to 
obtain  that  adjournment  that  day, — ^that  he  caused  the  adjournment; 
state  whether  or  not  that  is  so. 

A.  Father  Hermann  knew  nothing  of  that  adjournment  until  after  it 
was  obtained;  he  did  not  request  me  to  get  the  adjournment. 

Q.  Father  Hermann  has  testified  that  he  saw  a  piece  of  brown  paper 
lying  there;  that  he  requested  you  to  get  it;  that  you  got  that  brown 
paper  and  handed  it  to  him,  and  that  he  then  stated  that  you  must  have 
a  consultation  at  once;  go  on  and  tell  us  about  that,  Mr.  Lewis; — tell  us 
about  that  brown  wrapper  and  where  that  occurred,  if  there  is  anything 
at  all,  about  it  T 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  particularly  in  relation  to  that  piece  of 
brown  wrapping  paper,  excepting  I  particularly  remember  that  there 
was  such  a  paper  there,  but  it  was  the  contents  of  that  paper,  which  was 
the  material  thing  in  the  case,  not  the  paper  itself.  On  Tuesday  when 
we  commenced  the  trial  of  the  case,  we  found,  for  the  first  time,  that  Mr. 
Powers  relied  on  some  other  plans,  a  roll  of  paper,  perhaps  so  long  and 
BO  wide  [indicating],  a  different  elevation  of  the  church, — ^that  he  relied 
on  diflferent  plans  and  specifications  than  we  did.  We  had  one  and 
they  brought  another  one  into  Court  that  we  did  not  anticipate  they 
would.  We  found  that  out  bv  seeing  the  roll  of  paper  there,  by  simply 
seeing  them  with  the  roll.  We  mis-trusted  that,  and  on  the  second  aay 
of  April — I  fix  that  only  from  the  fact  that  it  was  during  the  direct 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Powers,  which  occurred  on  the  second,  the  first 
day  of  the  trial — ^they  introduced  those  plans  or  offered  them  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Arctander.  .  The  second  day,  you  say  ? 

A.    The  second  day  of  April. 

Mr.  Manaj^er  Collins.    The  first  day  of  the  trial  ? 

A.  The  first  day  of  the  trial  they  introduced  those  in  evidence  as  the 
plans  under  which  the  church  was  to  be  built.  They  were  plans  cheaper 
and  different  from  ours — somewhat  similar,  of  course.  We  found  then 
tiiat  we  needed  some  witnesses  that  we  did  not  anticipate,  the  trustees 
of  the  church  who  had  attended  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Powers,  Father 
Hermann  and  the  church  authorities  before  the  letting  of  the  contract, 
to  identify  which  plans  were  there,  and  we  sent  after  those  witnesses  on 
the  night  of  the  second;  that  is,  we  arranged  to  send  after  them  on  the 
242 
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night  of  the  second;  I  couldn't  say  whether  the  messengers  went  after 
the  witniBSses  on  the  night  of  the  second  or  the  morning  of  the  third; 
my  impression  is  he  went  there  on  the  night  of  the  second.  I  know  we 
arranged  for  it  that  day — sent  a  special  messenger  as  I  recollect;  no  Bub- 
poenaes  were  issued,  although  I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  the  subpcE- 
nae  being  issued  or  not. 

.  Q.  Were  the  plans  introduced  that  day,  or  did  you  see  them,  or 
both? 

A.  We  first  saw  them  and  mis-trusted  what  they  were,  and  then  they 
were  introduced. 

Q.    And  the  brown  paper  was  wrapped  around  the  plans  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  it  was  wrapped  around,  but  I  remember 
seeing  such  a  paper  there;  it  was  a  paper  that  had  been  around  th(^ 
plans. 

Q.    Was  that  prior  to  the  3rd  day  of  April,  that  you  discovered  that  ? 

A.  It  was  during  the  direct-examination  of  Mr.  Powers,  which  was 
on  the  2nd. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  trial,  at  the  request  of  Father 
Hermann,  or  at  the  request  of  anybody,  get  that  piece  of  brown  paper 
and  hand  it  to  Father  Hermann  ? 

A.  I  could  not  state;  it  is  possibly  that  Father  Hermann  and  I,  sit- 
ting near  by  the  table,  close  by, — that  he  might  have  asked  me  to  hand 
him  that  piece  of  paper,  and  I  may^  have  handed  it  to  him,  but  I  did 
not  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not,  during  the  examination  or  cross-examination  of 
Powers  ? 

A.     I  did  not  during  the  cross-examination  of  Powers. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  have  the  witness,  Cough- 
lin,  sent  for,  if  at  all  ? 

A.    We  found  it  necessary  before  the  trial  commenced. 

Q.    When  did  you  send  for  him  ? 

A.  We  sent  for  him,  and  he  was  there  before  the  trial  commenced; 
I  recollect  he  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses  especially  being  there  from 
certain  things^that  they  did. 

Q.     Before  the  trial  commenced  ? 

A.     Before  the  trial  commenced. 

Q.     And  remained  how  long? 

A.  It  is  possible  that  he  remained  then,  but  he  may  have  gone  back 
to  Janesville. 

Q.    What  witness  did  you  want  then,  on  the  day  you  adjourned  ? 

A.  I  wanted  no  witness;  it  was  not  pretended"  that  I  wanted  any 
witness. 

Q.  Did  Father  Hermann  say  to  you  that-  he  wanted  a  witness,  or 
say  to  you  that  he  wanted  a  witness  on  that  day  ?    ' 

A.  He  did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  want  a  witness  except  this— I 
don't  know  whether  this  witness  from  South  Prior  had  got  there  or  not, 
but  he  did  not  say  anything  in  relation  to  this  about  an  adjournment 

Q.     Had  you  sent  for  the  witness  ? 

A.     We  had  sent  prior  to  that  time,  for  those  witnesses. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Lewis,  you  say  that  the  first  time  you  discovered  that  he 
relied  upon  other  specifications  was  at  the  time  they  were  introduced 
there,  was  it?  DgtzedbyGoOglc 
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A.  I  said  that  we  mistrusted,  as  I  remember,  when  we  saw  the  plan, 
that  they  had  a  roll  of  paper  there  that  looked  like  elevations. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  they  have  a  plan  and  elevation  according  *to  the 
contract  which  Father  Hermann  claimed  they  had  built  under  ? 

A.     We  had  those  I  understand. 

Q.    You  had  those  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  simply  seeing  a  roll  of  paper  there  made  you  think  there 
was  another  set  of  specifications  ? 

A.  Father  Hermann,  knew  there  had  been  two  talked  about,  and 
when  we  say  the  other  there, — saw  that  roll  of  paper  we  thought  they 
were  the  other  elevations,  and  naturally  supposed  that  they  were  going 
to  rely  upon  others  instead  of  those  that  we  claimed  under. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  question  as  to  which  of  those  plans  had 
been  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  had  to  figure  in  that  case. 

A.     I  don't  remember  that  it  did;  it  might  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Father  Hermann  called  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  Bishop  had  returned  those,  and  they  could  show  that 
those  had  been  sent  to  the  Bishop,  and  returned  to  Mr.  Powers,  that 
they  would  have  a  bearing  in  the  case  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  that. 

Q.     You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  did  not  ? 

A.  I  would  not  swear  that  he  did  not,  but  whatever  it  was  came  on 
the  second  and  not  the  third. 

Q,    That  you  are  positive  about? 

A.    That  I  know. 

Q.  You  swear  positively  that  you  did  not  hand  Father  Hermann  the 
wrapper  on  the  morning  of  the  third  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  And  a  minute  before  you  swear  that  you  don't  know  whether  you 
handed  it  to  him  at  all  or  not? 

A.  I  don't  say  that  I  might  not  have  handed  it  to  him,  as  I  would 
any  other  paper  that  was  on  the  table  or  desk,  but  I  say  that  I  couldn't 
have  done  that  except  on  the  second,  when  the  question  came  up;  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  I  do  not  remember  any  communication  be- 
tween Father  Hermann  and  myself.  I  immediately  commenced  to 
cross-examine  Mr.  Powers. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  don't  remember  of  handing  him  any  such 
paper  at  all  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  handing  him  any  such  paper  at  all,  but  I 
may  have  done  it  before. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  may  have  done  it  on  the  one  day,  and  not  the 
next  morning  ? 

A.     Because  it  didn't  come  up  that  day. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  can  give,  is  it,  for  it  not  being  that 
morning, — that  it  did  not  come  up  that  day  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,  That  paper  or  wrapper,  whatever  it  was,  did  not  belong  to  your 
gide  of  the  case  at  all  ? 

A,     It  didn't  belong  to  either  side, 

Q.     It  was  amongst  Mr.  Col  listers  paper's  ? 

A.     It  was  a  mere  wrapping  paper,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Very  well,  it  was  amongst  his  papars, wasn't  it, — ^it  was  not  amongst 
your  papers  ? 

A.    It  was  not  nmongst  our  papers;  no.  sir.  „^,„^,,,^Google 
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Recalled  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  You  have  been  sworn  and  examined  before.  I  believe  you  were 
attorney  for  Powers  in  this  case  of  Powers  versus  Hermann  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  who  went  out  of  the  court  room — well,  to  get  at  the 
first  in  a  proper  manner,  will  you  state,  first,  what  you  know  about  thia 
brown  paper, — what  it  was  ? 

A.  We  hsid  some  plans  and  specifications  in  the  case  that  we  claimed 
were  the  original  plans  and  specifications  upon  which  the  contract  was 
drawn;  if  I  remember  aright  thev  were  wrapped  up  in  some  kind  of  a 
brown  paper  or  something  of  tnat  kind,  merely  as  a  wrapper  for  the 
plans.  The  brown  paper  had  no  significance  whatever,  further  than 
that  it  was  simply  a  wrapper  on  the  plans  and  specifications  that  we 
claimed  were  the  originals. 

Q.    State  when  you  had  that  brown  paper  and  those  plans  in  court 

A.    We  had  them  in  on  the  first  day  of  tne  trial. 

Q.    That  would  be  the  2d  day  of  April  ? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  But  they  were  there  on  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  the  day  that 
adjourned  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  or  not;  we  had  no  use  for  them 
that  day  as  I  know  of. 

Q.    But  they  were  in  court  the  first  day  of  the  trial  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  CoUister,  can  you  state  who,  if  any  one,  went  out  of  the 
court  room  on  the  day  of  that  adjournment,  with  Judge  Cox? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Why  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  not  proper  re-direct  exam- 
ination; it  comes  properly  in  the  case  in  chief,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  counsel  says  this  is  not  proper 
re-direct  examination.  [To  Mr.  Arctander.]  You  mean  not  rebuttal,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  I  mean  not  rebuttal. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  Murphy  has  testified  that  Mr.  Hayden 
did  not  go  out  of  the  court  room  with  Judge  Cox;  that  he  remained 
there.  Mr.  Winston  has  testified  substantially  to  the  same  thing.  Mr. 
Murphy,  it  will  be  remembered,  testified  that  he  was  away  when  court 
adjourned,  but  when  he  came  back  immediately  after  court  adjourned, 
meeting  people  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he  went  up  and  found  J.  B. 
Hayden  in  the  court  room  and  sat  down  and  talked  with  him  sometime. 
Now,  if  this  is  not  rebuttal,  I  don't  know  what  is.  I  will  ask  the  wit- 
ness to  state  who,  if  anyone,  went  out  with  Judge  Cox  on  that  day. 

Mr.  President  pro  iem.     If  there  is  no  objection 

Mr.  Arctander.  May  it  please  the  Court,  I  desire  to  be  heard  on 
that.  When  this  case  was  first  brought  out  by  the  managers  on  direct 
examination,  they  called  upon  the  stendard  witness,  Jim  Hayden,  who 
swore  that  he  took  Judge  Cox  off,  and  went  up  to  a  hotel  with  him  and 
put  him  to  bed; — ^he  afterwards  took  that  back,  but  that  don*t  niake  any 
difiference; — ^that  was  their  evidence  at  the  time  to  show  intozicatioo 
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upon  the  part  of  the  Judge, — that  this  clerk  had  to  bring  him  out  of  the 
court  room  and  took  him  up  the  street  to  his  hotel  and  put  him  to  bed. 
Now,  I  claim  if  they  wished  to  corroborate  his  testimony  on  that,  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  have  caused  Mr.  Collester,  or  any  other  wit- 
ness who  could  do  it, — I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Collester  could  do  it 
or  not — it  would  ha^e  been  proper  for  them  to  have  called  the  witness 
at  the  time,  and  to  have  corroborated  Mr.  Hayden.  Now,  it  has  been 
testified  to,  in  contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hayden,  that  Mr. 
Hayden  remained  in  the  court  room  and  that  the  Judge  went  off.  Now, 
that  is  a  direct  denial  of  the  testimony  brought  in  in  chief  by  the  State. 
Now,  they  try  to  bring  here,  as*  I  understand  it — I  suppose  that  is  the 
object;  I  can  see  no  other  object — they  try  to  corroborate  Mr.  Hayden 
as  to  the  fact  that  he  went  out  of  the  court  room  with  Judge  Cox;  that 
certainly  should  have  been  brought  in  in  chief;  any  testimony  which 
thejr  had  to  corroborate  any  fact  which  witnesses  testified  to  in  the  ex- 
amination in  chief,  should  have  been  brought  in  then. 

It  cannot  be  brought  in  in  the  form  of  rebuttal  after  the  other  testimo- 
ny is  attacked.  It  is  not  new  matter  that  we  have  brought  out  at  all. 
We  have  simply  denied  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hayden  went  with  the  Judge, 
and  denied  it  by  showing  that  the  Judge  went  out  ahead  and  that  Mr. 
Hayden  remained  afterwards  in  the  court  room.  Now,  they  cannot 
come  in,  and  claim  to  show  as  rebuttal,  that  he  did  not  remain  in  the 
court  room,  because  it  was  part  of  their  case  in  chief  to  show  that  it  was 
a  fact  that  Mr.  Hayden  went  off  with  Judge  Cox,  if  it  was  material  at 
all ;  it  is  not  even  rebutting  new  matter  brought  out.  It  is  simply  try- 
ing to  corroborate  Mr.  Hayden  and  bolster  up  his  testimony  at  that 
time,  instead  of  doing  it  as  they  should  have  done,  at  the  time  they  in- 
troduced the  testimony  in  chief.  That  was  the  time  to  do  it,  and  when 
they  did  not  do  it  then  they  lost  their  right  to  do  it  at  all,  unless  this 
court  see  fit  to  re-open  the  case.  There  has  been  some  talk  about  dis- 
cretion ;  I  think  that  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  too.  I  admit 
there  are  a  great  many  things  within  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  allow  a  witness  to  be  recall- 
ed at  any  time  for  cross  examination;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
this  court  is  going  to  carry  the  matter  of  discretion  to  this  extent,  be- 
cause there  is  a  limit  even  to  discretion,  as  I  understand;  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  abuse  of  discretion;  that  a  superior  court  will  even  set  aside 
the  actions  of  an  inferior  court  when  they  have  abused  the  discretion 
granted  to  them;  and  I  apprehend  that  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  dis- 
cretion granted  to  the  court  to  allow  the  prosecution  to  come  in  now,  and 
re-open  their  case  and  bolster  it  up  by  testimony  that  they  did  not  in- 
troduce when  they  ought  to  have  introduced  it  under  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  all  the  rules  of  practice,  but  whicli  they  seek  to  do  now,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  rebuttal,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  rebuttal,^ 
for  it  does  not  deny  any  new  matters  brought  out  by  the  defense.  I 
state  that  if  that  is  the  road  that  we  are  going  to  be  led  upon  here, — if 
the  State  is  to  be  allowed  to  bring  in  here,  under  the  claim  of  rebuttal, 
witnesses  to  bolster  up  their  case,  cumulative  testimony  of  facts  testified 
to  in  their  case  in  chief,  then  I  say,  very  well;  but  I  shall  ask,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  your  hands,  and  we  shall  ask  at  the  hands  of  this  Senate  the 
right,  if  the  State  is  allowed  to  bring  in  here  witnesses  to  make  a  new 
case  which  we  had  no  chance  to  answer  to  before, — we  shall  claim  the 
right  on  our  part  to  bring  in  a  new  set  of  witnesses  and  show  by  them 
tlmt  this  is  false*    We  shall  all  ask  the  right  to  be  allowed  to  meet  the 
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new  case  which  they  shall  make  out  after  they  have  once  rested,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  Senate  will  dare,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  refuse  to 
allow  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
the  time  arrives,  the  Senate  will  meet  that  question  properly,  without 
regard  to  the  threats  that  counsel  makes.  We  are  pot  trying  that  ques- 
tion now.  The  facts,  as  developed,  ai*e  these:  Mr.  Hayden  testified 
that  he  went  out  of  the  court  room  with  Judge  Cox;  asked  him  to  go 
up  the  street  with  him, — ^not  that  he  took  Judge  Cox  out  of  the  court 
room  at  all,  but  asked  him  to  go  up  the  street  with  him.  Judge  Cox 
made  some  reply,  and  they  went  up  to  the  hotel.  Now,  they  put  a  wit- 
ness on  the  stand  to  show  that  Mr.  Hayden  did  not  leave  that  room. 
We  propose  to  show  that  Mr.  Hayden  did  leave  the  room,  and  show  it 
by  more  than  one  witnesti;  and  to  show  that  he  did  leave  the  room  with 
Judge  Cox.  Does  the  counsel  pretend  to  say  that  we  are  obliged  to 
bolster  up  our  case,  and  bolster  up  our  witnesses, — when  the  witness 
testifies  that  he  was  present  and  did  a  certain  thing,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  bring  in  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  to  show  that  he  did  do  that 
thing, — for  instance,  to  show  that  Judge  Cox  did  leave  that  court  room 
with  Mr.  Hayden?  I  apprehend  that  by  the  time  we  had  examined  one 
or  two  witnessses,  the  Senate  would  have  become  disgusted  with  that 
mode  of  trying  the  case. 

The  witness  has  testified  that  Mr.  Hayden  did  not  leave  the  court 
room.  Mr.  Hayden  testified  that  he  did  ;  that  he  went  up  with  Judge 
Cox.  That  was  a  material  thing.  The  witness  has  testified  that  he  did 
not  leave  the  room,  and  we  now  propose  to  show  that  he  did.  It  is 
strictly  in  rebuttal,  because  it  is  their  o.wn  testimony  that  Mr.  Hayden 
did  not  leave  the  room  with  Judge  Cox,  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
whether  Mr.  Hayden  testified  on  the  case  in  chief,  or  in  the  opening  of 
the  case,  that  Judge  Cox  left  the  court  room  with  him.  The  question, 
however,  was  whether  he  went  up  the  street  with  him, — not  whether  he 
left  the  court  room. 

The  President  pro  tetn.  You  desire  to  rebut  the  testimony  of  their 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  desire  to  show  that  Mr.  Hayden  did  leave 
the  court  room  with  Judge  Cox,  as  has  been  testified  to  by  Mr.  Hayden. 
Mr.  Murphy  contradicts  it,  and  says  that  he  did  not.  I  have  taken  more 
time  now,  and  I  feel  actually  ashamed  to  take  the  time  of  this  Senate, 
wher^there  are  so  many  lawyers,  in  arguing  so  plain  a  question  as  that. 

The  President  pro  tern.  [To  the  witness.]  You  may  answer  the 
question.  The  objection  is  overruled  unless  otherwise  determined  by 
Uie  Senate. 

Q.  You  may  state  pow,  Mr.  CoUister,  who  left  the  court  room  that 
day,  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment,  with  Judge  Cox,  if  anybody  ? 

A.  Mr.  Hayden  went  out  of  the  door,  or  down  the  stairs  with  Judge 
Cox;  I  don't  know  where  he  went. 

Q.  You  saw  him  go  out  of  the  court  room  with  Judge  Cox.  You  may 
state  whether  or  not,  you  saw,  during  that  term  of  court,  Dan.  Murphy 
in  company  with  Judge  Cox,  when  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that  as  not  proper  rebuttal,  as  imma- 
terial and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Then  I  will  change  the  form  of  the  question. 
[To  the  witness.] 

You  may  state  whether  you  saw  Dan.  Murphy  vd  company  with  Judge 
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Cox  when  he  stated  to  Judge  Cox  that  he  had  enough,  and  that  he  could 
not  have  any  more  liquor. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not 
rebut  anything  that  has  been  brought  out  on  the  direct  examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Hasn't  Murphy  testified  to  that? 

Mr.  Arctander.    No;  he  has  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Dan  Murphy  has  testified  that  he  did  not  see 
Judge  Cox  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during  that  term.  We  propose 
to  show  hy  this  witness  that  Dan.  Murphy  told  the  Judge,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  witness  that  the  Judge  was  full,  and  had  enough,  and  that  he 
couldn't  have  any  more. 

The  President  pio  tem,  [To  the  witness.]  You  may  answer  the 
question. 

The  Witness.    I  saw 

Mr.  Arctander.    Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  will  ask  a  preliminary  question.  [To  the 
witness.]  Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Dan.  Murphy,  the  deputy 
sheriff? 

A.     I  am. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  refer,  of  course,  to  this  Murphy. 

Senator  Campbell.  Was  that  testified  to  on  the  direct  examination, 
or  on  the  cross  examination  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     On  the  cross  examination,  I  think. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Have  you  the  page  there  on  which  the  tes- 
timony was  given. 

Mri  Manager  Collins.    No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  is  on  the  bottom  of  page  253,  and  on  the  top 
of  page  254. 

'  Mr.  Arctander.  Now,  mav  it  please  the  court,  I  object  to  this  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  proper  reouttal.  In  the  first  instance,  if  Mr.  Mur- 
phy had  testified  to  anything  of  the  kind,  namely  that  he  had  not  seen 
Judge  Cox  intoxicated  during  that  term  any  time — in  the  evenings  or 
otherwise, — and  they  could  show  that  1^  had  seen  him  intoxicated,  it 
would  be  immaterial  and  irrelevant,  ajj^  therefore,  not  a  subject  of  im- 
peachment, and  not  material  to  the  subject  matter  at  issue.  The  subject 
matter  at  issue  was  whether  Judge  Cqx  was  intoxicated  upon  the  bench 
at  this  term  of  court,  not  whether  he  was  at  any  time,  in  the  evening  or 
night  intoxicated.  That  is  not  the  question  at  issue  here,  and  any  ques- 
tion as  to  that  matter  would  be  entirely  immaterial  and  irrelevant,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

I  apprehend  that  that  is  a  rule  so  well  settled  that  it  does  not  need 
any  more  reiteration, — that  to  make  a  certain  question  a  subject  matter 
of  impeachment,  it  must  be  material  to  the  issue.  It  can  not  be  upon 
anything  that  you  see  fit  to  ask, — any  harum-scarum  questions,  without 
aim  or  object,  that  any  person  may  see  fit  to  ask  on  cross-examination, 
or  upon  any  examination,  because  that  was  testified  to.  It  does  not 
thereoy  become  material,  or  a  proper  subject  matter  of  impeachment. 
That  is  not  what  they  try  to  do  with  this  witness, — to  show  that  he  tes- 
tified to  what  was  false,  and  it  is  proper  to  do  that  upon  any  matter 
that  is  material  to  the  subi«;t  matter,  any  matter  of  pertinence  to  the 
subject  matter.  Now,  I  claim,  therefore,  for  that  reason  alone,  that  this 
question  is  incompetent,  because  the  matter  upon  which  Mr.  Murphy 
.  was  examined  was  not  material  to  the  subject  matter  at  issue. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Was  not  that  the  question  that  was  brought 
out  by  your  own  witness  on  your  cross-examination  ?       ^ 
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Mr.  Arctander.     Not  upon  my  examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Yes,  sir ;  upon  your  examination,  right  at 
the  bottom  of  page  253,  and  at  the  top  of  page  254, — answers  to  your 
own  questions. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  certainly  competent  to  rebut  anything 
that  you  brought  out. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Not  at  all ;  it  would  not  be  competent  to  rebut 
anything  that  I  brought  out.  If  it  was  not  material,  it  is  not  material 
to  lebut  it ;  because  if  I  see  fit  to  bring  out  nonsense,  that  does  not  give 
the  managers  a  right  to  rebut  it,  or  subject  the  Senate  to  sit  here  and 
hear  nonsense  rebutted  by  nonsense  for  an  hour  or  two.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  there  are  other  grounds  for  this.  It  is  immaterial  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Then  this  question  calls  for  what  ?  Is  it  showing  that  Judge 
Cox  was  intoxicated  at  a  certain  time  when  this  witness.  Murphy,  was 
present?  Not  at  all ;  it  simply  goes  to  show  that  this  witness,  Murphy, 
was  present  on  one  occasion,  on  which  he  told  Judge  Cox  that  he  had 
enough,  and  that  he  was  "full."  Judge  Cox  might  have  been  just  as 
sober  as  he  is  to-night,  and  not  had  a  drop  in  him,  and  Murphy  say 
that  in  fun, — or,  if  not  in  fun,  be  mistaken  about  it,  and  find  out  that 
he  had  been  mistaken  about  it.  It  does  not  tend  to  show  that  Judge 
Cox  had  drank  to  excess  at  that  time,  but  simply  that  Mr.  Murphy 
said  that  he  had  done  so. 

They  have  not  asked  Mr.  Murphy  anything  of  the  kind,  as  to  whether 
he  did  say  so  and  so.  They  have  not  asked  him  if  he  did  tell  Judge 
Cox  that  he  had  had  enough,  and  that  he  was  "full."  The  questions 
that  were  put  here,  and  that  I  understand  the  managers  refer  to,  are 
these.  And  you,  Mr.  President,  will  probably  remember  what  this  had 
reference  to.  It  was  two  particular  specified  occasions,  brought  out  on 
cross-examination,  at  which  he  had  seen  Judge  Cox  in  the  saloon  of 
Walleston  &  Hall — I  think  that  is  the  name,  Walleston  &  HalK — at 
least  those  two  times  when  he  had  seen  him  drink — one  time  when  Mr. 
Blowers  had  been  in  and  another  time  when  he  had  been  playing  cards 
in  the  back  room,  and  it  had  reference  to  those  two  occasions,  and  no 
other  occasion,  at  that  term  of  court.  This  witness  is  asked  generally,  if, 
at  tnat  term  of  court,  at  any  time,  he  had  been  drinking  to  excess.  All 
these  questions  here  have  reference  simply  to  two  occasions.  Now,  if  he 
had  seen  him  drinking  to  excess  at  any  other  times,  that  would  be  en- 
tirely immaterial  to  show  here,  because  he  has  not  been  asked  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  it  would  not  rebut  that.    The  question  is: 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  say  whether,  at  the  times  that  you  have  testified  thai 
you  saw  Judge  Cox  drink  in  the  evening 

That  he  did  testify  to,  which  were  two  occasions. 

— ^whether  or  not  at  any  of  those  times  he  had  drank  t«  excess,  or  drank  to  ezc6« 
in  vour  presence,  so  as  to  be  intoxicated  f 

A.    He  never  drank  anything  but  beer  during  the  term  of  court  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Well,  a  man  can  drink  beer  to  excess,  but  did  he  drink  enough  in  your  pres- 
ence to  make  him  intoxicated  ? 

All  the  time  referring  to  these  occasions — 

A.    He  did  not  drink  enough  in  my  presence. 
Q.     Was  he  intoxicated  in  your  presence  T 
A.    No,  sir. 
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.    Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Go  on,  you  did  not  read  enough. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  finished  it  all;  that  is  down  to  the  re-cross-exam- 
ination; do  you  want  any  more  ?  That  is  all  the  testimony  there  is  on 
the  subject.  It  ends  here.  The  cross-examination  is  as  to  whether  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  he  says  he  was, — if  he  had  been 
drinking  a  glass  he  would  have  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Now, 
then,  you  will  see  that  this  rebuttal,  if  proper  rebuttal  at  all,  should  be 
limited  and  shown  to  have  been  on  these  occasions  to  which  this  witness- 
es' attention  has  been  called,  and  not  to  give  it  eenerally  during  the 
term.  If  this  witness  was  asked  anywhere  in  his  direct  or  cross-exam^- 
ination  as  to  whether  he  had  not,  at  any  time  during  that  term,  in  the 
evening,  or  at  all,  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  or  woi-se  for  liquor,  this 
question  would  have  been  proper,  but  he  was  not  asked  any  such  ques- 
tion upon  either  side.  Now,  then,  to  come  in  and  ask  this  witness 
whether  he  did  not  see  him  at  some  time  when  he  said  that  he  was  full, 
is  not  giving  us  a  fair  show;  it  is  not  giving  the  witness  a  fair  show,  for 
his  attention  was  not  called  to  it,  and  if  this  is  proper  rebuttal  at  all  it 
must  be  only  when  it  is  properly  limited  to  the  particular  occasions  on 
which  the  witnesses  testified,  and  that  is  not  done  by  this  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Now,  I  read  the  testimony  of  Dan  Murphy, 
from  page  243  of  the  Journal,  for  the  twenty-seventh  day.   [Reading.] 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Murphy,  what  the  condition  of  the  respondent 
iras  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  at  that  term  of  court,  and  all  that.  You  under- 
stand my  question,  do  you  not? 

A.    Idon't  exactly  understand  it. 

Q.    What  was  the  respondent's  vCondition  as  to  sobriety  T 

A.     Sobriety  ? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.    I  should  call  him  sober  all  through  the  term  of  court. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  should  call  him  sober,  how  do  you  mean  to  be  under- 
stood— that  you  have  any  doubt  about  his  being  sober  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Then  he  goes  on  further,  to  ask  where  he  saw  him. 
Mr.  Arctander.     Will  you  please  let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Mr. 
Collins — Whether  or  not  the  two  questions  immediately  before  that  were: 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  every  session  during  that  term  of 
court.    A.    I  was. 
Q.    Morning,  noon  and  evening  sessions  ? 
A.    I  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Then  comes, 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Murphy,  what  the  condition  of  the  respondent 
was  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  at  that  term  of  court,  and  all  that.  You  understand 
my  question,  do  you  not  T 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  embraces  the  whole  term  of  court,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    I  should  say  it  did.    [Reading.] 

A.  I  don't  exactly  understand  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  respondent's  condition  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.  Sobriety? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  should  call  him  sober  all  through  the  term  of  court. 

Now,  further  along,  upon  pages  253  and  254,  the  counsel  not  being 
248  ^       ^ 


Hon  : 

Q.  Mr.  Murphy,  you  say  you  went  hunting  up  Mr.  Baker  that  night;  whil 
were  you  hunting  hiiu  for  ? 

The  cross-examination  of  the  witness  was  lengthy,  but  he  is  followed 
from  one  end  of  that  term  to  the  other,  and  he  does  not  admit  that  Judge 
Cox  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  all.  He  admits  that  he  did 
drink  beer,  but  not  to  excess.     This  is  the  re-direct  examination. 

Q.  Mr.  Murphy,  you  say  you  went  hunting  up  Mr.  Baker  that  night;  what  were 
you  hunting  him  for? 

Mr.  Manager  CoLLms.     lie  has  testified  to  that  and  explained  it. 

Q.    Wasn't  it  to  get  a  key.    The  door  of  the  hotel  was  locked  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  you  were  there,  playing  cards  with  Judge  Cos  in  the  sit- 
ting room  or  parlor,  was  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  that  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Now,  how  does  the  counsel  know  but  that  refers  to  that  very  instance? 
I  say,  how  does  he  know  it  ?  I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  it  does  not 
refer  to  that  instance.     [Reading.] 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  say  whether  at  the  times  you  have  testified  that  you 
saw  Judge  Cox  drinking  in  the  evening,  whether  or  not  at  any  of  those  times  he 
had  drank  to  excess,  or  drank  to  excess  in  your  presence  so  as  to  be  intoxicated  ? 

A.     He  never  drank  anything  but  beer  during  the  term  of  court  in  ray  presence. 

Q.  Well,  a  man  can  drink  beer  to  excess,  but  did  he  drink  enough  in  your 
presence  to  make  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.     No,  he  did  not  drink  enough  in  my  presence. 

Q.    Nor  was  he  intoxicated  in  your  presence  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks,    That's  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.,  Now,  that  is  the  testimony  of  this  witness, 
Dan  Murphy,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent 
This  it  will  be  understood,  is  his  opinion — a  matter  of  opinion  we  could 
not  possibly  call  the  attention  of  Dan  Murphy  to.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  rebuttal,  to  do  that,  because  ^ 
are  not  asking  him  if  he  had  not  stated  out  of  court  something  diflferent 
from  what  he  stated  in  court.  But  Dan  Murphy  has  given  us  bis  opin- 
ion under  oath,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  counsel,  that  Judge  Cox  \V83 
not  drunk  during  that  term  of  court.  He  says  emphatically  **no,  sir/' 
in  answer  to  the  question.  The  counsel  says,  the  question  we  ask  is 
immaterial  and  irrelevant.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  how.  AVhat  is 
the  object  of  the  question  ?  The  object  of  the  question  is  to  discover 
whether  Judge  Cox  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  there  during 
that  term  of  court, — so  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  night,  that  he 
could  not  transact  the  business  of  the  court  properly, — because 
everybody  knows  that  whenever  a  man  has  what  has  been  termed 
here  the  "katzenjammen;"  he  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  when 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  liquor, — everybody  knows  that,  or 
at  least  everybody  who  has  had  any  experience.  That,  I  say,  was  one 
of  the  objects;  the  other  object  was  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  witness. 
I  apprehend  that  witnesses  might  go  on  here, — I  know  men,  I  think, 
who  would  go  on  and  swear  that  they  never  saw  men  drunk  in  their 
lives;  I  know  men,  Mr.  President,  who  will  swear  that  they  were  never 


couia  not  possiDiy  sxana  up,  ana  couia  naraiy  lie  aown.  we  aii  Know 
tli&t.     No  man  who  drinks  to  excess  is  willing  to  admit  it. 

We  have  shown  that  this  witness  testified  that  he  did  not  see  Judge 
Ck)x  drunk.  Now,  if  we  show  that  he  did  see  Judge  Cox  in  that  condi- 
tion,— if  we  show  that  he  stated  to  Judge  Cox  that  he  was  full, — that  he 
couldn't  have  any  more, — it  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  two 
things:  first,  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk;  and  second,  that  the  witness  is 
either  falsifying,  or  else  he  does  not  know  when  a  man  i^  drunk.  I 
sliould  judge  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  it  would  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  witness  is  falsifying,  because  he  testified  he  did  not  see 
Judge  Cox  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  most 
pertinent  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  at  a  time  when  this  witness  knows 
ne  was  full,  and  it  is  at  the  time  this  man  Murphy  told  him  he  was  full. 
W^hy,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  position  that  the  counsel  takes,  that  we 
cannot  show  that  at  the  times  when  the  witnesses  have  testified  Judge 
CJox  was  not  drunk,  they  said  he  was  drunk;  that  they  told  him  he  was 
drunk,  and  told  him  he  couldn't  have  any  more  to  drink, — that  the 
i?vhole  town  knew  it.  The  counsel  says  it  is  not  rebuttal.  Now,  the 
counsel  is  too  good  a  lawyer  to  maintain  that,  and  believe  it.  I  think 
tbe  counsel  knows  it  is  strictly  rebuttal.  It  comes  directly  within  the 
rule,  and  if  there  ever  was  any  rebuttal  testimony  off*ered,  it  is  this.  We 
not  onlv  propose  to  show  it  by  this  witness,  but  propose  to  show  by 
half  a  dozen  more, — that  Dan  Murphy  was  the  boon  companion  of  Judge 
Cox;  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  and  Dan  Murphy  knew  it,  and  told 
people  about  it,  and  interceded  with  Judge  Cox  in  various  ways. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  witness  may  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  ARcrrANDER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  if  you  examine  the  Journal, 
you  will  find  that  nowhere  was  Dan  Murphy  asked  whether  he  at  any 
time  had  stated  to  Judge  Cox  what  they  now  want  this   witness  to  state. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Why,  no,  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Now,  I  claim  that  if  there  was  any  statement  of  hift 
outside  of  court,  which  was  inconsistent  with  what  he  stated  here  in 
court,  they  could  not  prove  it,  sir,  unless  they  laid  the  foundation  and 
asked  the  question.  Now,  that  is  a  rule  that  is  just  as  well  settled  as 
any  rule  of  law  ever  was;  it  is  a  rule  that  has  been  established  for  the 
last  five  hundred  years,  and  if  it  is  going  to  be  broken  here,  very  well. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  don't  see  any  use  in  arguing  the  question 
after  it  has  been  decided. 

Senator  Castle.     I  ask  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  court. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  roll  will  be  called.  The  question  is 
upon  sustaining  the  objection.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  sustaining 
the  objection  will  vote  Aye  ;  those  in  favor  of  overruling  it,  will  vote  No. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well,  Mr.  Collins,  to  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  will  Dut  the  question  again,  if  it  is  desired. 
I  ask  the  witness  this  question:  State  whether  or  not  Dan  Murphy,  in 
your  presence,  stated  to  Judge  Cox  at  any  time,  when  Judge  Cox  was 
intoxicated,  and  at  any  time  when  Judge  Cox  wanted  to  go  and  get 
another  drink,  that  he  could  not  have  it;  that  he  was  full  and  could 
not  have  any  more, — during  that  term  of  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  as  improper  in  rebuttal,  because 
no  foundation  is  laid,  and  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  then  ]>roceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Castle,  [when  his  name  was  called.]     Mr.  President,  I  asked 
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thut  that  be  submitted  for  this  reason :  I  understand  it  to  be  a  rale  well 
established  that  if  you  propose  to  show,  by  the  way  of  contradictiiig  a 
witness,  or  rather,  impeaching  his  evidence,  that  he  has  made  statements 
outside  of  court  different  from  what  he  has  in  court,  in  justice 
to  that  witness,  before  you  can  ask  the  question  of  the  impeaching  wit- 
ness, his  attention  must  be  called  directly  to  that  point.  Now,  my  recol- 
lection is,  (and  it  has  not  been  read  here  at  all,)  that  Mr.  Murphy  was  not 
asked  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  did  not  state  at  a  certain  time 
so  and  so.  His  attention  not  having  been  called  to  it,  it  strikes  me  the 
rule  is  plain,  and  therefore  I  vote  Aye. 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  [when  his  name  was  called.]  I  recollect  tbe 
law  as  Senator  Castle  has  stated  it,  but  this  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
rect impeachment  as  to  anything  he  may  have  said  outside  of  court.  The 
question  is  this:  Mr.  Murphy  stated  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober  during 
the  entire  term  of  that  court.  Now,  the  question  is  asked  this  witness 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  did  not  state  the  truth. 

The  pRKsiDENT  pro  tern.     That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.,  [continuing.]  That  at  the  time  this  court 
was  held  he  knew  he  was  drunk;  and  the  way  that  is  intended  to  be 
shown  is  that  he  stated  to  him  that  he  ought  not  to  have  any  more.  It 
is  a  different  question  from  the  one  supposed  by  Senator  Castle.  It 
simply  has  relation  to  his  testimony  as  to  the  question  of  sobriety.  He 
said  he  was  sober.  Now,  they  propose  to  show  that  the  witness  himsdf 
told  the  Judge  that  he  was  drunk.     I  vote  No. 

Senator  Hinds,  [when  his  name  was  called.]  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  competent  to  show  that  the  witness  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  did  see  Judge  Cox  during  the  term  to  which  he  has  testified  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  to  show  also  what  he  said  at  the  time  in  rela- 
tion to  that.  I  think  that  is  strictly  rebuttal;  but  this  question,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  only  goes  so  far  as  to  ask  what  the  witness  said  or 
whether  he  did  not  say  so  and  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     It  goes  farther. 

Senator  Hinds.     I  would  like  to  hear  the  question  read. 

The  question  was  then  read  by  the  reporter. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  vote  No,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be 
followed  up  with  the  other  branch  of  the  question. 

The  roll  having  been  called,  there  were  yeas  4,  and  nays  16,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Campbell,  Castle,  Mealey  and  Simmons. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Case,  Gilfillan,  C.  D.,  Hinds,  McCormick,  McLaughlin, 
Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wilkins  and 
Wilson. 

The  President  pro  tein.    There  is  no  quorum  present. 

;Senator  Castle.  I  withdraw  the  request,  Mr.  President.  I  desire  the 
^ote,  however,  as  it  has  been  taken,  to  go  on  record. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  proceed 
if  that  vote  goes  on  record. 

The  President  pro  tein.    There  can  be  no  vote  if  there  is  no  quorom. 

Senator  Rice.     Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  dedire  to  ask  the  witnesses  that 
have  been  subpoenaed  here  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  oonsoli 
with  the  managers  immediately  after  adjournment. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 
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FORTIETH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  2,  1882. 
The   Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  wa«  called  to  order  by  Sen- 
ator Wilson,  acting  as  President  pro  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Cami)bell,  Case,  Castle,  Clement,  Hinds, 

Howard,   Johnson,  A.    M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  McCormick, 

McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice, 

Shaller,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 
The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to- wit :    Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,   Hon.  O.  B.  Gould,   Hon.  L. 
W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  yro  tern.  Are  there  any  resolutions  or  motions  to  be 
made  before  proceeding  with  the  regular  order  of  business  ?  If  not, 
counsel  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  (^ollister  was  on  the  stand  last  night  and 
we  will  recall  him. 

\f.    I).    Cf)IJJSTKR, 

Examination  resumed. 

The  President  pro  tern.  There  was  a  question  pending  before  the 
Senate  last  night  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  which  was  left  un- 
finished, because  there  was  not  a  quorum  present.  [To  the  managers.] 
Do  you  desire  to  have  that  question  re-put  this  morning  and  decided  ? 
If  so,  the  reporter  will  read  the  question  that  was  submitted  t«  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment. 
The  reporter  read  as  follows  :  / 

Mr.  Manager  ColliDs.  J  will  put  the  question  again  if  it  is  desired.  I  asked  the 
witness  this  question.  State  whether  or  not  Dan  Murphy,  in  your  presence, 
staled  to  Judge  Cox,  at  any  time  when  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated,  and  at  any 
lime  when  Judge  Cox,  wanted  to  go  und  get  another  drink,  that  he  could  not  have 
it,  that  he  was  full,  and  he  could  not  have  any  more— during  that  term  of  court. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Do  tlie  Senators  hear  the  question  dis- 
tinctly. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  I  did  not,  Mi.  President,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  it  repeated. 

The  reporter  again  read  the  question. 
244 
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benefit,  that,  that  question  was  objected  to  by  the  respondent  and  the 
roll  was  called.  The  que?^'tion  will  be  now  submitted  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  question  shall  be  allowed. 

Senator  ( •.  F.  Bl*ck.  Mr.  P.esident,  is  it  intended  by  the  board  of 
managers,  by  this  evidence  which  they  seek  to  bring  out  by  this 
witness  to  impeach  Dan  Murphy? 

Mr.  Allis.     It  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Cotjjxs.  Well,  counsellor  Allis  has  answered  for  the 
board  of  managers.  We  desire  to  say  for  ourselves,  however,  that  the 
object  is  not  to  impeach  Mr.  Murphy.  The  object  is  to  show  that  he 
has  expressed  an  opinion  different  from  the  one  he  expressed  on  the 
witness  stand.  It  comes  within  that  rule;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  a  witness  expresses  an  opinion  that  a  man  has  or  has  not  been 
under  the  influence  of  liqnor,  that  he  has  or  has  not  been  insane, 
that  you  can  show  without  laying  a  foundation,  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed a  different  opinion  at  some  other  time.  That  is  a  rule  laid  down 
by  Greenleaf,  and  is  well  known.  That  is  precisely  what  we  are  getting 
at  now. 

Mr.  Allis.  Mr.  President,  some  of  the  senators  were  not  here  last 
night  and  it  may  be  well  to  re-state  our  objection.  The  Manager  has 
stated  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  this  coming  within  the 
rule.  This  witness  is  asked  as  to  whether  Murphy  made  a  certain  state- 
ment on  a  certain  occasion.  That  is  just  what  it  is;  .that  and  nothing 
else. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  not  asked  if  that  statement  was  made  by  him.  The 
reason  of  tlic  rule  for  asking  a  witness  whether  he  has  made  a  different 
statement  or  expressed  a  different  opinion, — it  does  not  matter  which,  it 
is  the  same  thing, — is  to  give  the  witness  an  opportunity  to  explain, — 
that  is  the  reason  of  the  rule„ — and  perhaps  to  take  away  an  apparent 
contradiction.  Perhaps  this  witness  has  told  that  it  was  made  in  fun, 
or  made  for  some  purpose, — that  it  was  a  jocular  remark, — we  don't 
know  what  the  explanation  is.  Now,  he  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
make  any  explanation  in  regard  to  the  conversation  or  the  remark  which 
the  witness  assumes  that  he  made.  I  am  at  loss  to  see  how  there  can 
be  any  doubt  about  this  question.  It  comes  precisely  within  the  rule. 
It  matters  not  what  other  ol)ject  may  be  connected  with  it.  That  is  one 
of  the  objects  obviously,  and  the  object  is,  notwithstanding  what  the 
counsel  says,  of  course,  to  impeach  the  credit  of  that  witness, — to  impair 
the  value  of  the  statements  which  he  has  made  upon  the  witness  stand. 

You  can  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  please;  that  is  the  object  of  it. 
It  would  not  be  asked  except  it  was  to  impair  the  value  of  the  testimony 
that  Mr,  Murphy  gave.  If  that  is  not  discrediting  it  I  should  like  to 
know  what  was.  Now,  as  has  been  said  three  or  four  times  during  the 
session  of  this  court,  the  whole  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  wit- 
ness to  that  fact  is  not  that  the  witness  may  prove  or  disprove  it,  admit 
or  not  admit  it,  but  the  object  is  to  give  the  witness,  out  of  pure  fair- 
ness, an  opportunity  to  make  any  explanation  in  regard  to  this  state- 
ment, if  he  says  he  did  make  it,  which  he  may  choose  to  make.  Now. 
this  witness  Murphy  has  had  no  opportunity  to  explain.  If  there  ever 
was  a  case  which  comes  both  within  the  letter  and  the  reason  of  the  rule 
it  is  this  case. 

The  President.     The  vote  will  be  taken  without  debate.     Those  in 


v/vexxuxxiig  It   will    vutc    IIU. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Castle,  [when  his  name  was  called]  Mr.  President,  when  this 
question  came  up  last  night 

The  President  pro  tern.  Our  rule  says  that  the  vote  shall  be  taken 
-without  debate. 

Senator  Castle.  1  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  the  chair  is  an  exam- 
ple to  the  remainder  of  the  Senate.  I  have  a  recollection  that  the  chair 
the  other  day  made  quite  a  lengthy  speech  in  explaining  his  vote,  and  of 
course,  the  chair,  like  the  king,  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  Chair.  That  comes  within  the  rule  ;  our  rules  expressly  say 
that  the  question  before  the  court  shall  not  be  debated  except  in  secret 
session. 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  debating  the  question  ;  I 
am  simply  explaining  my  vote,  which  a  senator  always  has  the  right  to 
do.  When  the  question  was  up  last  night,  several  senators  explained 
their  votes,  the  lawyers  of  the  Senate  pretty  generally.  I  was  sorry  to 
see — and  it  is  not  quite  creditable  to  the  profession  as  a  class  or  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate, — that  we  do  not  agree  upon  plain,  ordinary 
propositions  of  law.  The  suggestion  is  not  infrequently  made,  that 
when  the  lawyers  disagree, — the  professional  men,  the  men  who  ought 
to  know  and  who  ought  to  be  a  guide  to  the  non-professionals  upon 
questions  of  law, — it  leaves  matters  entirely  at  sea;  that  if  they  disagree 
and  vote  in  opposition  to  each  other,  that  no  matter  how  erroneous  a 
non-professional  man  be  in  his  vote,  he  is  excused,  because  he  is  not 
presumed,  by  his  training  and  education,  to  know. 

As  I  started  out  by  saying,  the  explanation  of  the  votes  developed  the 
fact  that  the  attorneys  of  the  Senate  were  widely  apart  on  these  elemen- 
tal questions.  I  voted  to  sustain  the  objection.  I  had  sufficient  defer- 
ence for  my  brethren  of  the  bar,  members  of  this  body,  to  examine 
critically  the  proposition  that  was  submitted  here.  I  did  more.  I  con- 
sulted several  of  the  very  ablest  members  of  the  bar  in  this  city  and 
State,  writing  down  the  question  and  submitting  it  to  them.  Their 
opinion  was  unanimous,  concurring  with  my  own,  and  concurring  also, 
as  I  understand,  with  the  books.  With  this  explanation,  Mr.  President, 
I  vote  aye. 

Senator  Crooks,     [when  his  name  was  called.]     I  decline  to  vote. 

On  sustaining  the  objection,  the  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas,  9, 
and  nays,  19,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Castle,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Mealey, 
Peterson,  Powers  and  Simmons. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Case,  Clement,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I., 
Johnson  R.  B.,  McCormick,  Mclaughlin,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins, 
Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  vote  being  taken  on  the  objection,  there 
were  aye»,  9,  and  nays,  19;  so  the  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr,  Manager  Collins  [to  the  witness].     You  may  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Now,  I  object  to  the  question,  may  it  please  the 
court,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  leading.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  impeach- 
ment, and  I  object  to  it  as  leading, — asking  the  witness  to  say  whether 
be  did  not  say  so  and  so,  instead  of  asking  him  what  he  said. 
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Mr.  Manager  Collinh.  Do  you  want  me  to  ask  him  what  he  said  <m 
that  occasion  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.     Ask  him  in  that  form. 

Q.  Mr.  Collister,  «tate  what  was  said  on  that  occasion;  give  us  all  the 
circumstances. 

.  A.  About  nine  o^clockin  the  morning,  I  think — I  know  it  was  in  the 
morning;  it  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  that  term  of 
court. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  the  day  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  day;  it  was  very  near  the  latter  end  of  court 
that  I  met  Judge  Cox  and  Mr.  Dan  Murphy  at  the  corner  where  this 
Hall  &  Cummings  drug  store  is  in  Waseca. 

They  were  coming  down  from  the  depot,  aside  street;  I  met  them 
right  at  the  corner — I  was  going  towards  the  court  house,  and  I  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  said  good  morning,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
Judge  Cox  spoke  about  going  to  take  a  drink.  Dan  Murphy  spoke  up, 
he  says  "Not  by  a  damned  sight."  He  either  said,"  You  got  enough  now/* 
or  "You  are  full  now;"  I  can't  swear  positively  which  it  was;  my  impres- 
sion is  it  was  the  latter.  Mr,  Murphy  walked  off  away  from  Judge  Ck)x, 
and  the  Judge  turned  to  me  and  he  says  "That  man  acts  as  if  he  owned 
me,"  and  I  went  along  and  Judge  Cox  stepped  up  to  the  store  of  the 
druggist  and  went  in,  and  I  went  along.  Mr.  Murphy  went  off  down 
street  and  left  him. 

C  ROSS-EX  A  MIX  ATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctandkr.  You  would  not  state,  as  1  understood,  Mr.  Col- 
lister, that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  that  time? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Oji.lins.  Of  coui-se,  he  has  not,  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to. 

Q.     Well,  was  he  or  was  he  not,  at  that  time  so  far  as  you  know? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  You  don't  remember,  yourself,  what  time  this  was, — what  day  it 
was? 

A.     I  don't  remember  the  day. 

Q.  This  time,  this  third  day  of  A^ril,  when  the  court  had  adjourned, 
vou  say  that  Havden  went  out  of  the  court  room  with  the  Judge? 

A.     He  did. 

(J.     Did  he  go  out  in  company  ? 

A.  Judge  Cox  went  out  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  met  Mr.  James 
K.  Child,  the  editor  of  the  R^tdicaliherQ;  the  way  I  happened  to  remem- 
ber it  was  that  I  stood  up  by  the  table,  some  little  distance  from  them 
and  I  saw  them  talking  together,  but  I  don't  know  what  was  said. 

The  Judge  was  talking  ordinarily  loud,  perhaps  more  than  usually 
so,  and  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  conversation  that  was  had;  I 
didn't  hear  what  either  one  of  them  said;  and  Mr.  Hayden  stood  a  short 
distance  from  them.  If  I  remember  aright,  Mr.  Havden  asked  the 
Judge,  or  beckoned  to  him,  to  come  along  with  him,  l)ut,  at  any  rate, 
my  impression  is  that  Mr.  Hayden  went  down  firet,  and  the  Judge  fol- 
lowed him  down  stairs. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Hayden  and  the  Judge  went  off  to* 
gether? 

A.     I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
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Q.  Or  whether  Mr.  Hayden  came  right  back  in  the  court  room 
again  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  All  you  know  is,  that  when  the  Judge  went  down  the  steps,  he 
seemed  to  be  in  his  company  ? 

A.  Mr.  Hayden  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  Judge  to  get  through 
talking  with  Mr.  Child;  he  stood  there  at  any  rate;  I  can  not  say  that 
he  beckoned  to  him  to  come  along,  but  at  any  rate,  he  spoke  to  him, 
and  the  Judge  went  down  stairs  and  he  followed  him. 

Q.     Would  you  swear  that  was  morning  or  at  noon  ? 

A.     That  was  at  the  time  of  adjournment  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.     You  are  positive  about  that  ? 

A.     I  am  positive  of  that. 

Q.  And  you  couldn't  state,  as  1  understand,  whether  Mr.  Hayden 
went  away  with  the  Judge,  or  whether  he  came  back  in  the  court  room 
or  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not ;  he  might  have  gone  back 
for  all  I  know. 

Q.     You  didn't  pay  any  attention,  I  suppose  ? 

A.     I  paid  no  attention  at  all;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  You  say  you  didn't  notice  whether  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  or 
not;  if  there  is  any  reason  why  you  did  not  notice  it,  state  ? 

A.  Well,  because  I  was  in  a  huiry  ;  you  refer  to  the  corner,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q.     Yes. 

A.  I  was  in  a  hurry  and  simply  heard  that  conversation  and  passed 
right  along. 

Q.     Without  noticing  his  condition  ? 

A.  Without  stopping  to  have  any  conversation  with  him,  except 
what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  The  time  Mr.  Hayden  left  the  court  room,  was  the  time  of  the 
adjournment  in  the  Herinann-Powers  case  ? 

A.     The  time  I  asked  for  a  recess. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  CoUister,  that  you  speak  of  that,  who  called  for  that 
adjournment  ? 

A.     I  called  for  it. 

Q.     And  it  was  not  Mr.  Lewis  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that ;  that  has  been  all  gone  over. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Very  well ;  we  don't  care  to  press  it. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  CoUister,  you  say  that  the  reason  that  you  did  not  notice 
anything  about  the  Judge's  condition  was  that  you  were  in  a  hurry 
there  ;  did  you  see  the  Judge  afterwards  in  the  court  room  that  dav  ?  " 

A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  out  of  the  way  with  him  at  all  ? 

A*  As  I  testified  before,  when  I  was  on  the  stand  I  never  saw  him 
when  I  thought  he  was  "off"  but  once,  and  that  was  the  day — 

Q.     That  was  the  morning  after  adjournment  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  This  was  not  the  morning  of  adjournment, — ^this  time  when  you 
met  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir, 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.  You  can  tell  whether  you  were  in  court  that 
day  or  not,  or  whether  you  noticed  his  condition  ? 

A.     I  cannot,  at  this  time,  remember  exactly  about  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  will  now  call  Mr.  Welch,  who  has  already ' 
been  on  the  stand. 

DARLING  WELCH, 

Re-called  by  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Welch,  you  may  state  what  book  that  is  ?  [Handing  a  bo<»k 
to  the  witness.] 

A.  This  is  the  register  that  I  keep  when  I  let  out  my  horses:  with 
peoples  names  that  have  the  teams. 

Q.  For  the  benefit  of  those  Senators  who  were  not  present  last  night, 
you  may  state  your  occupation  and  business  in  1879. 

A.     I  run  a  livery  at  Waseca. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  is  a  register;  will  you  turn  to  that  roister  and 
find  the  entrv  that  you  spoke  of  last  night? 

A.     April  the  13th? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  offer  that  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  before 
you  introduce  this, — [to  the  witness],  whether  or  not  that  entry,  under 
April  13th,  is  in  your  handwriting? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Was  it  made  at  the  time  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     At  the  time  you  let  it  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  made  in  the  morning;  it  is  the  first  charge.  The  other 
entries  are  not  in  my  handwriting;  they  are  in  my  man's  handwriting. 

The  President  pro  tern.  While  the  counsel  are  examining  that  rec- 
ord, I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Rule  59,  my  attention  hay- 
ing been  called  to  it — a  good  deal  of  latitude  has  been  allowed,  and  if 
the  Senate  wish  the  rule  to  be  suspended,  it  is  for  them  to  say. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     What  is  the  rule. 

The  President  p-o  tern.  It  is  the  rule  in  reference  to  smoking  in  the 
Senate  chamber  during  sessions. 

Senator  Rice.     I  move  that  the  rule  be  suspended. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  those  entries  as  immaterial  and  incom- 
petent. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  offer  this  entry ;  the  witness  has  testified 
it  is  in  his  own  handwriting.  The  counsel,  last  night,  objected  to  his 
testifying  to  it,  because  we  did  not  have  the  register.  I  presume  he 
thought  the  register  was  in  Waseca,  but  it  was  in  town. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  state  that  when  we  objected  to  it  last  night, 
we  objected  for  the  reason  that  the  witness  tried  to  testify  what  the 
register  contained ;  that  he  knew  by  the  register  that  he  had  taken  those 
people  out  on  the  13th,  and  that  he  didn't  know  it  any  other  way. 

The  President  pro  tern.     The  objection  was  made? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Yes,  that  objection  was  made  because  it  was  trying 
to  prove  the  contents  of  some  writing  by  parol.  Now,  the  reconi  of 
this  is  here,  and  we  object  to  the  introduction  of  it,  for  the  reason  that 
it  don't  prove  anything.    It  is  immaterial,  irrelevant  and  incompetent, 
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because  it  is  not  a  record  re(juired  by  law  to  be  kept  in  any  form,  shape 
or  manner  whatsoever;  and  its  contents  don't  prove  anything.  It  is  im- 
material as  proof.  All  there  is  of  the  entry  is  certain  names  and  the 
horses  and  buggy  and  three  dollars.  Why,  this  Senate  ruled  out  a  semi- 
official record  of  the  respondent  the  other  day;  and  now  they  propose  to 
introduce  a  horse-trader's  or  liveryman's  record.  And  claim  that  that 
should  be  admissible  proof  in  evidence  when  the  respondent's  record  was 
not. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  have  nothing  to  say.  We  will  just  take 
the  ruling  of  the  court  upon  it;  we  are  not  particular  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  the  counsel  objected  last  night,  and  we  thought  we  would 
see  what  position  he  would  take  this  morning;  he  seems  to  have  chang- 
ed his  position. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  take  about  the  same  view  of  that,  that  I 
took  with  reference  to  that  book  which  was  offered  the  other  day;  I 
think  it  is  immaterial  and  does  not  cut  any  figure  any  way. 

Senator  Gilfillam  J.  B.     What  is  the  objection  to  the  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  it  is  immaterial.  I  will  state,  for  the 
"benefit  of  the  Senator,  that  last  night  we  put  this  witness  upon  the 
stand,  and  endeavored  to  show  what  the  register  contained,  or  at  least, 
that  was  what  we  were  getting  at.  The  counsel  objected, — very  proper- 
ly,— ^and  we  then  said  we  would  send  for  the  register.  We  have  got 
the  register  here;  and  we  now  propose  to  introduce  it  in  evidence. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Then  the  question  arises,  I  suppose,  how 
the  fact  becomes  material  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  will  withdraw  the  question  for  a  moment. 

Q.  Mr.  Welch,  you  may  state  whethei'or  not  this  is  your  book  of  ac- 
counts— your  account  book  ? 

A.    That  is  the  only  book,  the  only  record  I  keep. 

Q.     Containing  the  original  entries  in  your  business? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  the  original  entries,  and  whenever  they  paid 
me  I  checked  it  off,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  of  what  is  not  checked 
off  I  draw  up  my  bills  and  present  them. 

Q.  Now,  those  entries  on  the  13th  were  made  in  your  own  handwrit- 
ing? 

A.     That  first  entry  was  made  in  my  own  handwriting. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Now,  we  will  offer  it  in  evidence  as  an 
account  book. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  if  the  counsel  wants  to  prove  an  account 
against  us  here,  that  book  would  [certainly  be  admissible,  but  I  don't 
think  we  want  to  answer  to  that  livery-stable  keeper  in  these  proceed- 
ings for  any  account. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.  I  would  likq  to  ask  Manager  Collins  to 
state  to  the  Senate  why  he  considers  the  point  material  to  the  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  is  material  in  this:  The  witness  (Winston) 
has  testified  that  he  was  in  court  the  3d  day  of  April — the  day  of  the 
adjournment  in  the  Power-Hermann  case;  that  he  walked  from  the  court 
room  up  street  with  Judge  Cox,  contradicting,  of  course,  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  Hayden,  who  testified  that  he.  walked  up  street  with  Judge 
Cox.  Winston  testified  that  Hayden  did  not,  that  he  was  the  man  him- 
self. I  asked  Mr.  Winston  how  hp  knew  it  was  the  3d  of  April,  and  he 
said  because  his  brother-in-law  came  the  day  before,  and  because  he  went 
out  hunting  with  the  gunsmith,  who  lived  next  door,  on  this  3d  day  of 
April. 
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Now,  the  gun-smith  has  testified  that  he  did  not  go  out  hunting  with 
him  upon  that  day,  but  that  they  went  out  on  the  13th  day  and  that 
they  got  the  team  of  the  liveryman,  Welch.  We  now  prapose  to  show 
by  Welch  that  Ecob  did  get  the  team  upon  that  day  and  that  it  wm 
that  day  that  he  went  hunting  ;  and  he  has  already  testified  to  a  cir- 
cumstance that  occurred, — ^the  shooting  of  a  swan  on  that  day. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  account  books  may  be  introduced, 
in  cases  where  there  are  no  accounts  ;  they  held  that  in  a  case, — ven* 
much  to  ray  discomfiture, — on  one  occasion.  We  don't  care  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  rule   upon  it ;  we  don't  consider  it  very  materia]. 

Senator  Campbell.     "  Question!  " 

The  PRKsmENT  irro  tern.  The  question  will  be  submitted  to  the  iSen- 
ate  without  debate.     The  roll  will  be  called. 

.     Senator  Camebell.     Ib  it  necessary  to  call  the  roll,   Mr.   President 
unless  it  is  asked  for  ? 

The  President  pro  iem.  1  think,  under  dut  rules,  unless  they  are 
suspended,  the  roU-call  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  I  won't  take  the  .time  of  the 
Senate  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  will  waive  the  objection  ;  it  may  go  in. 

Q.     Now,  won't  you  just  read  that  entry  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.*  I  understand  you  propose  to  offer  the  entry  on  the 
third  day,  also? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Yes. 

Mr.  Arctander.    With  that  understanding  I  withdraw  ray  objection. 

The  Witness,  (reading:)"  Jacob  Neibles,  Jack  and  Frank,'  three  dol- 
lars;" the  13th  of  April. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  team  and  the  man  about  whom  vou  testified  lart 
night  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  entry  upon  the  third  of 
April;  is  that  in  your  handwriting? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.     Won't  you  read  that  ? 

A.     (Reading:)    "Mr.  Cox,  Pet  and  Zephyr,  two  dollars." 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  will  offer  that  in  evidence  also. 

The  Prisidemt  jyro  tern.  That  is  "Cox,"  the  respondent  in  these  pro- 
ceedings ? 

A.     Yes  sir,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox. 

Q.  Mr.  Welch,  do  you  remember  the  third  day  of  April,  the  day  yoo 
made  that  entry  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  on  the  jury  in  the  Hermann-Powers  case? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  won't  you  state  the  transaction  or  the  circumstanceB  con- 
nected with  that  entry, — state  all  the  circumstances  about  it? 

A.  Well  all  I  know  about  it  is,  Mr.  Cox  wanted  a  team  to  ride  out, 
and  I  took  my  carriage  and  carried  him  out. 

Q.     On  the  third  day  of  April? 

A.     That  is  on  the  third  day  of  April. 

Q.     Was  it  before  or  after  the  adjournment  on  that  morning? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  tell  you,  certainly ;  I  couldn't  be  certain  wheth- 
er it  was  before  or  after.     It  is  my  impression  it  waa  aftwr  dinner. 

Q.    You  may  state  who,  if  any  one,  was  with  you  besides  Jq<%» 
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CTFANDER.    How  is  that  material  ?    We  object  to  that  as  imma- 

lager  Collins.  Well,  it  is  material  in  connection  with  some 
stimony. 

rrANDER.    We  have  not  testified  to  anything  about  that. 
jtuger  Collins.    I  know  you  haven't;  you  had  a  sick  headache 
,na  had  to  go  to  bed. 

rrANDER.  May  it  please  the  court,  I  understand  there  is  no 
as  to  any  transactions  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  with  the 
of  the  transaction  when  the  Judge  came  and  excused  the  jury, 
itified  to  by  both  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
For  the  defense, — that  he  came  out  and  excused  the  jury  on 
■  a  sick  headache,  and  that  they  then  met  again  in  the  evening.^ 
i  the  testimony  on  our  part,  or  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecu-' 
8V,  I  maintain  that  it  is  entirely  immaterial,  for  any  purpose, 
with  Judge  Cox  in  the  afternoon.  The  witness  testines  that 
c  went  out  and  got  a  team;  he  thinks  it  was  in  the  afternoon, 
yye  him  out.  Now,  who  went  with  him  is  entirely  immateri- 
have  no  bearing  in  this  case  whatsoever.  It  is  not,  at  least, 
1,  because  it  don*t  rebut  anything. 

aght  nothing  out  about  that,  upon  our  side,  at  all;  consequent- 
)t  proper  rebuttal  of  anything.  It  would  not  be  proper  to 
this  team  was  taken  out  by  him,  but  I  was  perfectly  willing 
come  out,  because  theiyitness,  Winston,  had  testified  that  when 
.  up  with  the  Judge,  the  Judge  went  over  to  the  livery  stable, 
came  back  again,  and  because  I  considered  it  in  confirmation 
ement, — ^the  fact  that  he  had  a  livery  team  that  day.  I  say 
ject  to  going  farther  into  the  details  of  that  transaction  as  to 
oith  Judge  Cox,  because  it  can  cut  no  figure  in  this  case,  and  it 
rebuts  nothing. 

nager  Collins.    One  of  the  witnesses  has  testified, — I  think 
Murphy  family, — ^that  Judge  Cox  gave  as  a  reason  why  he 
t  hold  court  that  afternoon,  that  he  had  a  sick  headache,  ^ow, 
\e  to  show  that  on  that  afternoon  he  was  engaged  in  riding 
streets  of  Waseca  with  a  party  of  boon-companions.    If  any- 
heard  of  a  man  with  a  sick  headache  riding  around  town  for 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  him.     It  rebuts  the  presumption 
it  arise  from  the  testimony  of  that  man  Murphy,  who  testified 
e  Cox  was  suffering  from  a  sick  headache  that  afternoon.      We 
lie  was  engaged  with  a  party  of  friends,  riding  about  the 
at  was  the  object  of  it.     I  want  to  sho^  that  he  was  not  alone 
j^itness,  but  tnat  he  had  a  party  of  friends  with  him,  and  that 
(  having  a  nice  time. 

Irctander.  Does  the  counsel  claim  that  the  fact  that  a  man 
ind  the  streets  with  his  friends,  rebuts  the  idea  that  he  has  a 
ache  ? 

nager  Collins.  Well,  a  man  with  a  sick  headache  don't  ride 
eets  of  a  town,  or  anywhere  else;  he  rides  into  bed  about  as 
B  can. 

CTANDER.    That  may  be  the  counsel's  way. 
nager  Collins.    Well,  that  is  your  way,  if  you  have  ever  had 
er  had  it  in  my  life,  but  I  have  seen  it. 

ESiDENT  pro  tern.  You  may  answer  that  question.  It  may  go 
at  ittswortii. 
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Q.    Who  was  with  Judge  Cox  on  that  ride  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  Mr.  McConnell  was  one :  and  the  others  I 
have  forgotten. 

Q.    By  Mr.  Arctander.     The  hotel  keeper  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether,  or  not  it  is  your  impression  that  Dan  Murphy,  the 
deputy  sheriff,  was  in  that  party. 

A.  Well,  that  was  an  impression  1  had,  but  I  cant  say  posi- 
tively whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.    How  many  were  in  that  party  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  there  was  three  besides  myself;  that  is  my  impres- 
sion of  it.  I  have  no  way  of  remembering  it  particularly,  except  from 
my  record  there. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  During  this  ride  you  had  there,  was  it  in  the  streets  of  the  vil- 
lage?   Was  it  not  across  the  lake; — around  the  end  of  the  lake  there? 

A.  I  think  it  was ;  I  think  we  rode  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 
and  around  in  the  city. 

Q.  It  was  not  riding  back  and  forth  in  the  city, — ^it  was  riding  out  in 
the  country,  around  the  lake  there,  was  it  not? 

A.     It  was  in  the  limits  of  the  city,  I  think. 

Q.     It  wasn't  riding  back  and  forth  in  the  streets  was  it  ? 

A.    Well,  it  was  riding  around  in  the  city. 

Q,  That  is  one  of  the  rides  people  take  when  they  go  out  for  an  air- 
ing isn't  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  Senator  McGrovern  with  the  Judge  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  Judge  complained  at  the  time  of  suffering 
from  a  sick  headache  before  you  went  out  and  while  you  were  out  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  as  he  complained  before;  I  think  I  heard  him 
complain  of  having  a  sick  headache  sometime,  but  I  don't  remember 
exactly  when. 

Q.    Whether_it  was  before  you  went  out  or  after  ? 


i.    Whether  it  was  before  you 
L.     No,  sir;  I  don't  remember. 


DR.  D.  S.  CUMMINGS, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Doctor,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  At  Waseca. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.  Six  years.  j 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ?  | 

A.  Physician. 

Q.  Practicing  at  Waseca? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  I  have  met  him;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

A.  It  was  during  the  term  of  the  court  that  he  held  there. 
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you  acquainted  with  Dan  Murphy,  who  was  deputy-sheriff 

sir. 

may  state  whether  or  not  during  that  term  of  court  you  met 

ly  in  company  with  Judge  Cox,  when  Judge  Cox  was  intoxi- 

sir;  I  did. 

,  state  all  of  the  circumstances,  Doctor. 

it  them  on  the  sidewalk  one  evening,  sometime  during  the 

lit ;  I  don't  remember  the  date  of  the  evening  ;  sometime 

latter  part  of  the  term. 

'ANDER.     We  might  as  will  obiect  to  this  testimony;  I  sup- 

e  reason  that  it  is  not  proper  rebuttal. 

5IDENT  pro  tern.     It  is  substantially  the  isame  question  which 

d. 

TANDER.     It  is  substantially  the  same. 

3IDENT  pro  tern.    The  objection  will  be  overruled. 

GriLFiLLAN  J.  B.     (to  Mr.  Manager  Collins).    This  is  under 

? 

ager  Collins.    Yes,  sir. 

r,  go  on,  doctor,  and  state  it  so  that  the  Senate  can  hear  you. 

let  Judge  Cox  and  Mr.  Murphy  on  the  sidewalk;  they  were 

m  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hairs  saloon. 

Mr.  Arctander.     From  the  saloon  ? 

,  sir;  well,  coming  from  that  direction.     I   didn't  see  them  * 

of  the  saloon.  Mr.  Murphv  had  Judge  Cox's  arm,  and  as 
I  along  he  met  me;  they  spoke,  and  Mr.  Murphy  suggested 
nth  them.  I  went  along;  they  were  going  to  the  hotel;  and 
>  the  Judge's  room  at  the  hotel,  and  we  had  some  con  versa- 
him  there  about  his  condition,  his  drinking,  and  the  public 
creating. 

e  what  that  conversation  was. 

m't  remember  the  exact  language;  it  was  to  the  effect  that  his 
SIS  creating  public  scandal. 

tander.    Well,  we  object  to  anything  about  the  public  talk, 
hut  out  from  public  talk  and  I  suppose   it  is    nothing  more 
hat  the  prosecution  should  be  shut  out. 
lager  Collins.     It  was  a  conversation. 
TNESS.    Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  conversation, 
lager  Collins.     It  was  in  relation  to  his  condition. 
28IDENT  pro  tern.    The  conversation  called  for  is  the  conversa- 
irphy. 

lager  Collins.    The  conversation  of  Cox  and  this  witness  and 
bout  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox. 

2SIDENT  pro  tern.     If  it  is  a  conversation  in  which  Murphy  par- 
I  think  it  is  competent, 
te  the  substance  of  the  conversation  ? 

on't  recollect  the  language,  but  the  substance  of  it  was  that  it 
jd  on  the  pail  of  Murphy  for  him  to  go  to  bed  and    stay    in; 
id  been  out;  and  the  Judge  evidently  wanted  to  go  back, 
go  back  where'?  . 

lere  he  came  from, 
you  know  where  that  was  ?  »     -T  i 


•  **i 
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A.    I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.     What  knowledge  have  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Murphy  said  that  he  had  been  at  the  saloon.  o£  BUI.  & 
Smith. 

Q.    That  is  what  Murphy  said  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    In  Judge  Cox's  presence  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 
.   Mr.  Abctander.    We  move  to  strike  that  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     All  right;  that  may  be  stricken  out* 

Q.     What  time  was  that  ? 

A.    I  think  about  eleven  o'clock;  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.    You  may  state  where  you  left  Judge  Cox. 

A.     I  left  the  room  a  few  minutes  after  that. 

Q.    Who  left  with  you? 

A.    Mr.  Murphy. 

Q.    Where  did  you  leave  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     Left  him  in  his  room. 

Q.     Where  did  you  go  ? 

A.    We  went  down  to  the  sidewalk  on  the  outside  of  the  hotd. 

Q.    Now,  state  what  took  place  there  between  Murphy  and. you  ? 

A.  We  stayed  there  probably  over  half  an  hour,  I.  think,  talking ; 
and  Murphy  was  watching  the  Judge's  room.  He  went  around,  tba 
corner  several  times,  and  Tooked  at  his  window  to  see  that  he  stayed 
there  and  didn't  go  out  again. 

By  Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B. 
Q.    What  time  of  day  was  this  ? 

A.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I  think.  I  don't  remember  e» 
actly. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     What  time  was  this,  doctor? 

A.    I  think  it  was  about  11  o'clock;  I  don't  remember  exactly; 

Q.     I  mean  what  time  in  the  year  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  year  1879;  I  only  remember,  it  as  dunng  this  ttnn 
of  court  the  Judge  held  there. 

Q.    What  time  during  the  term  of  court  was  it  ? 

A.     I  think  along  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  term« 

Q.    That  is  as  near  as  you  could  come  to  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     It  might  have  been  the  first  part  of  the  term  ? 

A.  Yes;  it  was  several  days,  because  I  had  seen  the  Judge  aaveoL 
times. 

Q.  Was  this  the  time  you  were  with  the  Judge  in  Senator  SIcGov 
ern's  office,  to  spend  the  evening  there? 

A.     No,  I  never  was  there. 

Q.     Were  you  ever  introduced  to  the  Judge  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     When  was  it? 

A.     I  don't  remember  what  day  or  where;  it  was Bome  timer  tbesDi 

Q.    Do  you  remember  by  whom?  • 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  in  the  back  room  of  UaU's  saloon? 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.    That  you  got  introduced  to  him  ? 

Ab  Kb,  sir;  it  was  by  some  member  of  the  bar,  I  think,  in  the  office 
of  the  Continental  House,  that  I  first  met  him. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Lewis,  or  Mr.  CoUister,  or  some  gentlemen  there  that  was 
in  with  tne  Judge  ? 

A.    I  remember  now  that  it  was  in  the  office  of  the  Continental. 

Q.    Now,  at  this  time,  how  did  the  Judge  act  when  you  saw  him  ?' 

A.     He  acted  as  if  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    Very  much  ? 

A.     Not  badlv;  no,  sir. 

Q.    He  wasn't  what  you  would  call  drunk,  was  he  ? 

A.    Not  drunk. 

Q.     Did  he  stagger? 

A.    I  did  not  see  hi'm  stagger,  no  sir. 

Q.    Talk  sensible? 

A,    Not  very;  that  is,  he  waa  rambling  in  his  conversation. 

Q.    What  was'^t  that  he  said  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  the  language  that  he  used;  I  only  ludged 
from  his  general  appearance  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    You  hadn't  had  many  talks  with  him  at  that  time? 

A.    Not  a  great  many:  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  think  he  was  a  very  eccentric  man  in  his  talk  at  that 
time^  did  you? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  haven't  had  many  talks  with  him  since  that  time,  have  you? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  about  the  only  time  you  had  had 
any  long  conversation  with  him  ? 

A.     I  have  had  frequent  short  conversations  with  him,  or  occasional. 

Q.    That  is^  just  passing  the  time  of  day,  etc.? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  this  was  the  only  time  you  had  any  lengthy  conversatioa  with 
him,  in  which  he  expressed  his  ideas  at  any  length? 

A.     I  think  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  never  seen  him  since  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  don't  recollect  of  ever  seeing  him  since. 

Q.  And  this  kind  of  rambling  in  his  talk  was  all  you  noticed  at  ^m 
time,  that  made  you  think  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    Yes, — well,  his  manner, — 

Q.    Well,  what  was  his  manner  ? 

A.  I  remember  at  the  time  he  was  in  the  room  he  seemed  to  be  con- 
stderably  emotional  at  some  remarks  that  were  made,  I  don't  remember 
wdiat.  He  was  moved  to  tears.  He  seemed  to  be  broken  down.  I  re- 
member that  he  cried  there  and  shed  tears  at  one  time  over  something. 

Q*    Something  sorrowful  that  was  related  there? 

A.  I  don't  remember;  I  remember  that.  The  conversation  waa  be* 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Murphy  principally.  I  was  not  much  acquainted 
with  him. 

Q.    Had  you  been  drinking  any  that  night  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Not  a  bit? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  all  you  testify  to  here  is  as  to  what  your  opinion  was, 
as  to  bis  condition  that  night,    You  won't  give  it  as  a  fact  ? 
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A.  It  is  an  opinion;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Merely  an  opinion  upon  your  part,  that  he  was  under  the  in&n* 
ence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  But  not  that  he  was  drunk? 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Judge  the  next  day  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember;  I  might  have. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Doctor,  you  say  Judge  Cox  was  not  drunk  ;  I  asked  you  in  the 
first  place  if  he  was  intoxicated  and  you  said  he  was.  Now,  wont  you 
explain  to  the  Senate  what  you  mean  by  a  man  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  being  intoxicated  and  being  drunk  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  matter  to  define  it  exactly.  There  is 
a  difierence  in  degree,  of  course,  in  drunkenness.  Anyone  is  intoxicated 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor  so  as  to  manifest  it  in  any  way  by 
his  conversation  or  appearance  ;  but  one  who  is  drunk,  is  a  good  deal 
further  gone. 

Q.    Pretty  far  gone,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.  Pretty  far  gone.  I  would  apply  that  term  to  a  man  who  is  una- 
ble to  manage  himself. 

Q.  Then,  the  difference,  in  your  opinion,  is  as  to  the  degree  of  intox- 
ication ? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  as  to  the  degree. 

Senator  Hinds  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tem, 

JAMES  CLEGHORN 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  in  rebuttal,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Mr.  Cleghorn,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    At  Waseca. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  My  present  business  is  nothing;  I  have  been  in  the  butcher  busi- 
ness for  the  past  eleven  years. 

Q.     What  business  were  you  in  in  the  year  1879  ? 

A.    In  the  butcher  business. 

Q.    And  you  then  lived  at  Waseca  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Coi,  the  respondent  in  this  caw? 

A.     I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him;  I  know  him  by  sight 

Q.     How  long  had  you  known  him  by  sight? 

A.  I  could  not  give  the  date  that  I  first  saw  him;  it  was  at  the  tenn 
of  court  held  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Q.    Of  1879? 

A.    Possibly  so. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Dan  Murphy,  the  deputy-sheriff  at  that 
time? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  during  that  term  of  court  upon  the 
streets  of  Waseca  you  saw  Mr.  Murphy  in  the  company  of  Judge  Cox, 
or  with  Judge  Cox,  when  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  ? 
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A.    I  might  Bay  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    To  what  extent? 

A.  Not  so  much  at  that  time  as  I  saw  him  afterwards;  I  would  con- 
sider that  when  a  man  is  drunk  he  is  pretty  well  gone;  but  I  should 
consider  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the  time  we  speak 
of. 

Q.    To  what  degree  ? 

A.     He  was  not  so  drunk  but  what  he  could  walk  and  talk. 

Q.  Was  or  was  he  not  so  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  that  time 
as  to  make  himself  conspicuous  and  noticeable  ? 

A.    He  was;  quite  so. 

Q.    Now,  you  may  state  the  circumstances. 

A.  I  heard  a  noise  out  on  the  street,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  I 
walked  out  to  my  front  door  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  noise, — the 
loud  talk. 

Q.    What  time  in  the  day  was  this  ? 

A.  It  was  just  after  nightfall;  just  in  the  edge  of  the  evening.  I  saw 
three  or  four  persons  standing  on  Bailey's  corner,  some  eighty  feet  from 
me,  and  a  person  coming  towards  me  from  them.  It  was  Dan  Murphy. 
After  he  got  there  I  saw  it  was  Dan.  Said  I  Dan,  who  is  that  up  there  ? 
His  remark  to  me  was  that  the  Judge 

Mr.  Arctander.  Wait,  wait.  We  object  to  remarks  made  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  respondent. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    This  was  not  in  the  hearing  or  presence  of  Judge  Cox,  was  it  ? 

A.    It  was  not. 

Q.  Then  you  needn't  state  what  Dan  said.  You  may  state  what  you 
did. 

A.  I  walked  with  Dan  Murphy  up  to  the  corner  where  these  three 
persons  were  standing. 

Q.     What  did  you  find  there  ? 

A.     I  can't  say  who  the  other  parties  were,— one  was  Judge  Cox. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  Dan  Murphy  said  to  you  as  he  approached 
you  there  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  [To  Mr.  Arctander.]  That,  I  suppose  you  will 
object  to. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    I  believe  it  has  already  been  ruled  upon. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  objection  is  overruled. 

Q.     You  may  say  what  Dan  Murphy  said  as  he  approached  you. 

A.  After  I  asked  him  who  that  was  up  there  he  remarked  that  it  w«8 
"Judge  Cox,  drunker  than  a  fool."  I  says  what  are  they  doing?  He 
says  tellinc  a  story.  I  remarked,  lets  go  up  and  hear  it,  and  we  walked 
along  .up  there  and  listened  to  the  story. 

Q.     Now,  who  was  telling  the  story? 

A.    Judge  Cox  was  telling  the  story. 

Q.    You  may  state  the  character  of  that  story. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to. 

The  President  pro  tern,      The  objection  will  be  sustained. 

Q.     You  may  state  the  tone  of  voice  that  this  storv  was  given  in. 

A.  It  was  in  rather  a  loud  tone  of  voice — so  mucn  so  that  I  heard  it, 
in  the  first  place,  at  my  place  of  business.  I  could  not  distinguish  the 
words,  but  I  went  up  there  because  I  am  very  fond  of  a  story  myself, 
and  wanted  to  hear  all  the  particulars  in  regard  to  it. 
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story  as  you  went  up  there. 

fA.     He  told  the  story.     It  was — 

Mr.  Arctandrr.    Wait;  we  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  With  all  dtre  defereiiQe'tD  the  rtdit^,  I-will^ii^ 
that  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  an  indication  of  his  condition.  If 
the  Judge  told  an  indecent  story  there,  for  instance,  in  a  ciowd  of  men, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  ladies,  as  we  will  show,  if  permitted, 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  without  lowering  it  when  these  ladies  :«p- 
proached,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
court.  It  would  be  evidence,  it  strikes  me,  that  he  was  drank,  becattse 
I  don't  think  a  sober  man  would  do  it. 

The  President  |?ro  tern.  1  think  so  too;  and  that  is  the  reason  vfbj 
the  objection  was  sustained.  It  would  not  be  rebutting  evidenoee  id 
such  a  case  ad  that,  but  evidence  in  chief.  Anything  that  connects  Ac 
former  witness  as  participating  in  anything  thitt  transpired,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  former  witness  knew  the  condition  of  the  Tespondent, 
wonld  be  rebutting  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Now,  the  former  witness,  Mr.  Murphy,  taw 
testified  that  Judge  Cox  was  not  drunk  in  his  presence.  Now',  if  we 
show  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  by  means  of  his  obscene  stories  on  this 
oGoasion,  we  connect  Mr.  Murphy  with  the  drunkenness  of  the  Judge. 

The  President  pro  tern.  This  question  does  not  connect  with  him^ 
all 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  would  if  he  were  predeift,  it  strikes  one. 
We  have  shown  that  he  was  present;  that  he  went  back  there  and  lis- 
tened to  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  don't  think  it  is  proper. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Very  well,  we  don^  oare  particularly. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  there  were  any  ladies  passing  on 
the  street  while  this  story  was  being  told. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that.  We  aue  -not  Tesponsible  for  the 
ladies. 

iThe  President  pro  tern,  I  think  the  objection  should  be  snstaiiied. 
The  evidence  is  only  proper  as  irebuttal, — for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  Murphy  then  understood  the  condition  of  the  respondent. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Cleghorn,  you  may  state  how  you  know  tfas'Wfts  diii> 
ing  the  term  of  court. 

A.     I  only  know  it  by  hearsay;  I  didnt  attend  coutt;  I  didn^goto 
the  court  house,  but  afterwards  I  went  to  the  court  house.    It  imght 
have  been  a  day  or  two  affcerwards. 
.  Q.    And  that  is  the  reason  you  know  this  was  during  the  ierm  ? 

A.    It  was  during  the  term  of  court  as  I  have  heard. 

Q.    Who  presided  at  the  term  the  day  you  were  there? 

A.    Judge  Cox. 

Q*    Can  you  tell  us  what  that  day  ^was  ? 

A.  I  cannot.  I  can  only  connect  it  with  certain  eiromBBtmBes  fiiat 
occurred  at  that  time. 

Q.    You  may  state  what  thay  are, — how  you  fix  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  that  as  not  being  in  rebuttHil.  IT  it^vas 
during  the  term  I  don't  suppose  it  would  ^mfSse  any  diffbrnnoe;  that 
would  impeach  Murphy. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Oh,  I  liiink  liiey  rsasy  ideiiti#$r  the  tinm,krf 
comparisons. 
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Q.  You  may  state  the  circumstances  that  led  you  to  make  that  in- 
ference. 

A.  It  was  after  I  met  Murphy,  some  tWo  or  three  days,  possibly;  I 
can't  give  the  dates.  Somebody  told  me  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  on 
the  bench. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Now,  we  certainly  object  to  that,  and  we  move  to 
strike  it  out. 

Tne  President  jrro  tern.    That  may  be  stricken  out. 

Q.    Well, you  went  to  court,  did  you? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    You  found  Judge  Cox  there  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q"    Will  you  state  whether  Mr.  Murphy  was  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  state  whether  he  was  or  not.  The  only  person  I  can 
swear  was  there  was  Mr.  CoUester. 

Q.     Why  do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Collester  was  there? 

A.  From  the  fact  that  he  made  a  motion  to  adjourn,  or  something 
to  that  effect. 

JAMES  B.   HAYDEN 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Hayden,  I  believe  you  have  already  testified  that  you  were 
clerk  of  the  court  at  the  time  of  this  trial  ? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  construction  of  the  wall  back  of  the  Judge's 
desk?  It  is  in  testimony  here  that  there  is  a  railing  there.  Can't  you 
state  about  that  ? 

A.  It  is  plain,  just  like  this  wall.  There  is  a  )vindow  on  the  right 
side  and  a  wmdow  on  the  left. 

Q.     How  far  apart  are  those  windows  ? 

A.  Oh,  about  between  eight  and  nine  feet;  I  don't  know  the  distance 
exactly 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  construction  of  those  windows, — I  will  call  your 
attention  ;o  these  windows,  about  the  construction  of  them,  how  do  they 
compare  with  those  in  this  room  here  ? 

A.  Something  like  these.  The  casiog  is  from  three  to  four 
inches  wide,  that  is,  from  the  wall  out. 

Q.  Is  there  any  more  of  a  protection  there  than  there  is  to  these 
windows  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  ;  that  is,  standing  here  looking 
at  them ;  I  don't  think  there  is  any  more  protection.  Some  three  or 
four  inches  perhaps. 

Q.    Has  tnere  ever  been  a  railing  there  ? 

A.    There  never  was, — not  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  term  of  court,  will  you  state  where  the  witness'  box 
was,  or  the  stand  on  which  the  witness  sat? 

A.  Well,  the  witness-stand  is  to  the  right;  the  judge's  stand  was 
some  eight  feet,  I  think — I  measured  that — ^and  the  witness'  stand  is 
about  three  feet  to  the  left  of  the  judge's  stand. 

Q.    The  judge's  stand  is  about  eight  feet  long  ? 

A.    About  eight  feet  long. 
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Q.    Howhi^hisit? 

A.  Well,  it  is  about  thirty  inches;  and  then  the  judge's  stand  is  about 
sixteen  inches  high.  The  witness'  stand  is  only  about  half  as  high, 
eight  inches,  and  is  off  to  the  right  about  three  feet. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hayden,  have  you  been  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  desks  and  the  seats  there;  have  you  been 
tiiere  purposely  for  that  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  think  Saturday  evening  I  was  in  there  with  Mr.  Lewis  and 
Col.  Hicks;  went  in  to  look  at  that  stand. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  as  to  the  ability  of  a  person  sitting  in  the 
Judge's  seat  to  put  his  feet  on  the  witness  stand? 

A.     Oh,  he  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that;  there  is  no  such  testimony  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Father  Hermann  has  testified  that  Judge  Cox 
rested  his  feet  upon  the  witness  stand.  We  propose  to  show  that  it 
would  take  a  man  eight  feet  tall  to  do  it,  and  then  he  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  will  find  that  he  says  on  two  little  boxes,  pro- 
truding. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  was  not  here  at  the  time.  I  am  informed 
by  my  associates  that  that  was  the  testimony. 

The  President  pro  tern.  You  are  mistaken.  I  think  it  was  a  box 
upon  the  platform ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  projection  except  the  one  you  have  stated, 
made  by  the  window  casing  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  there  was  no  projection  there.  That  is,  what  I  mean  is^ 
there  is  no  projection  from  the  wall  ouf. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  between  the  windows  at  all, — nothing  between 
the  casing, — ^the  wall  was  perfectly  bare  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  boies  there,  on  which  the  Judge  rested  his 
feet  ? 

Mr.  Allis.    What  is  the  object  of  this  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  To  show  that  Father  Hermann  is  mistaken 
when  he  says  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Allis.     Well,  it  is  immaterial. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  think  the  testimony  in  chief  showed  tlie 
position  in  which  the  respondent  held  his  feet  during  a  portion  of  the 
sitting  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  it  was  on  account 
of  his  intoxication.  The  respondent  rebuts  that  by  showing  that  his 
feet  were  in  a  different  position, — stated  what  that  position  was.  This, 
I  suppose,  is  to  explain  that  testimony,  and  being  such  I  think  it  would 
be  competent. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  The  testimony  referred  to,  that  of  Father 
Hermann,  is  on  page  289,  at  the  top. 

The  President  pro  tern,  (to  the  witness.)  You  may  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Q.    You  may  state  whether  or  not  there  were  boxes  there  ? 

A.  Well,  really  I  don^t  know  as  to  that;  I  wouldn't  state  positively 
as  to  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Hayden,  you  have  in  your  hand  certain  files,  I  believe.  You 
may  state  what  they  are. 

A.  I  have  the  judgment  roU  in  the  case  of  Patrick  Powers  vs.  Joseph 
R.  Hermann. 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  oflTer  that  part  of  the  judgment  roll  in 
evidence,  which  shows  as  to  how  many  days  Mr.  Coughlin  attended, 
and  what  pay  he  received. 

Mr.  Allis.    Is  that  in  rebuttal  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  in  rebuttal  of  the  testimony 
of  Father  Hermann.  He  testified  that  he  got  this  adjournment  to  send 
for  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Allls.    What  is  the  object  of  it? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  propose  to  show  by  this  that  the  witness 
Coughlin  was  there  all  the  time^  and  got  pay. 

Mr.  Allis.     By  this  judgment  roll  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  by  that  part  of  the  judgment  roll 
which  shows  it. 

Mr.  Allis.  That  is  no  part  of  the  judgment  roll,  if  the  judgment  roU 
was  made  up. 

Mr.  Arct'ander.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  affidavit  that  he  was  in 
attendance  so  many  days  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Yes,  and  that  he  got  pay  for  so  many  days. 

Mr.  Allis.  That  is  no  part  of  the  judgment  roll.  The  statute  does 
not  require  such  things  in  the  judgment  roll. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  think  the  evidence  would  be  incompetent 
for  that  purpose.     I  think  the  objection  must  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  think  the  court  is  right;  that  is  my  opinion. 
(To  the  witness.)  Mr.  Hayden,  you  are  aaquainted  with  Father  Her- 
mann? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  Did  he  or  did  he  not,  at  or  about 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Hermann  vs.  Powers  case,  in  the  town  of  Wa- 
seca, state  to  you  that  when  he  was  excused  from  the  witness  stand  that 
he  saw  a  letter  lying  upon  the  table;  that  he  took  it  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  thinking  that  it  was  his  letter,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to,  and 
that  he  thought  it  was  providential  that  the  letter  lay  where  he  could 
get  his  hands  on  it,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

The  Witness.    You  say  at  Waseca  at  that  term  of  court? 

Q.     Or  about  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    No,  not  at  the  term  of  court. 

Q.    After  the  term  of  court  ? 

A.  I  think  the  conversation  was  in  September  or  August,  afterwards. 
I  had  no  conversation  with  Father  Hermann  that  day  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  you  speak  of, — ^after  the  term  of  court, — did  he 
or  did  he  not  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Allis.    That  is  not  proper. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Why  do  you  object  to  the  last  question? 

Mr.  Allis.  Because  it  is  not  limited  to  the  time  you  asked  the  wit- 
ness Hermann.  The  counsel  laid  the  foundation  for  this  in  the  three 
questions  which  I  have  before  me, — all  of  which  referred  to  the  term  of 
court.     And  the  witness  has  answered  that  question^ 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  witness  Hermann  said  he  never  had  any 
piich  conversation, 

Mr.  Aiii^is.    That  does  not  lay  the  foundation  for  the  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Read  the  answer  of  the  witness. 

Mr,  Manager  Dunn.  This  question,  Mr.  President,  was  in  reference 
to  a  brown  wrapper  that  Father  Hermann  had  been  testifying  about 
rad  which  he  claimed  was  the  cause  of  the  adjournment  that  was  had  of 
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the  Powers  vs.  Hermann  case,  on  the  3d  day  of  April.    After  qpeaUzig 
relative  to  the  letter  I  asked  him  this  question  : 

Q.  Well,  now,  isn't  that  a  letter  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  here,  that  yon 
say  that  the  attorney  held  up  aud  said  was  from  Bishop  Grace;  TsD't  that  the  letter 
whhch  you  took  instead  of  that  brown  paper  you  are  speaking  aboat  t 

A.  This  letter  was  not  presented  at  that  time ;  this  letter  ww  not  ptmated 
until — 

Q.    Isn't  that  the  letter  you  took  and  read  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.  That  you  took  instead  of  the  paper  with  the  brown  wrapper,  which  yoa  hire 
been  testifying  about  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.    Aren't  you  mistaken  about  that  T 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  can't  possibly  be  mistaken  T 

A.    No,  sir. 

Then  there  are  some  other  questions  which  intervene  there,  which  are 
relative  to  the  intoxication  of  the  Judge.    And  then  I  asked  this  questioa: 

Now,  Mr.  Hermann,  I  want  to  know  if  you  had  any  conversation  with  Jtmei  E 
Haydcn,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  about  that  brown  wrapper  or  brown  paper,  which 
you  haye  been,  testifying  to  here,  and  which  you  claim  was  the  cause  which  moved 
you  to  ask  for  a  continuance  of  that  case  on  the  3d  day  of  April  t 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  There  is  another  question,  previous  to  that, 
about  the  middle  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     No;  that  is  the  question  I  am  reading. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  No;  you  are  reading  the  question  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No;  I  am  reading  the  question  now  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  page: 

— which  moved  you  to  ask  for  a  continuance  of  that  case  on  the  third  day  of  April 
Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  James  B.  Uayden  about  that  paper  sinea  tkst 
time? 

A.    Never. 

Q.     Or  with  any  other  person  ?    A.     Oh  yes. 

Q.     Well,  whom  ?    A.     A  good  many. 

Q.    Well,  who? 

A.    I  had  a  conversation  about  it  with  the  attorney  of  Judge  C«x. 

Q.    When  ?    A.     Upon  two  occasions. 

Then  I  asked  the  question  again: 

I  want  to  know  if  you  did  not  state  to  James  Hayden,  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
in  the  presence  of  some  other  person,  whose  name  I  have  not  now  f«>t,  that 
you  saw  the  letter  lying  on  the  table,  after  you  had  been  excused  from  the  witoca 
stand,  in  the  case  of  Power  against  Hermann;  that  you  saw  this  letter  lying  on  tlie 
table,  and  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  your  pocket,  thinking  that  it  was  your  letter, 
and  that  you  had  a  right  to,  and  stating  at  the  same  time  that  you  thought  itwu 
providential  that  the  letter  lay  where  you  could  get  it,  or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.    I  could  not  make  any  such  statement 

Q.     I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  could  or  not ;  I  asked  you  whetbar  yoa  4ii 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    Neither  to  Mr.  Hayden  or  to  any  one  else  ? 

A.     No;  I  never  made  any  such  statement  to  Mr.  Hayden. 

Q.     Neither  to  Mr.  Havden  nor  to  any  one  else  ? 

A.     That  1  picked  the  letter  U{^? 

Q.     Did  you  make  that  statement,  or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.    Please  repeat  it  again. 
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Ballon  it  whether  you  stated  to  James  Hayden,  or  ray  other  panes, 
I  were  excused  from  the  witness  stand,  or  at  that  time,  that  you  aaw 
g  on  the  table,  and  took  it  and  put  it  in  your  pocket,  thinking  that 
tter  and  that  you  had  a  right  to,  and  that  at  the  same  time  you  stated 
;ht  it  was  providential  that  the  letter  lay  where  you  could  get  it  T 

slaim  that  the  foundation  is  thoroughly  laid  for  the  answer 
)tion  in  reference  to  the  conversation  which  occurred  be- 
[ayden  and  Mr.  Hermann  relative  to  this  brown  paper  and 
I  don't  want  to  make  any  argument  on  the  subject. 
IS.  I  understood,  in  reading  that  over,  that  that 
the  term  of  court.  If  it  does  not  refer  to 
of  court  then  no  foundation  is  laid.  Yoti 
the  attention  of  the  witness  to  the  time  and  place.  If  these 
ive  the  latitude  that  the  counsel  claims  for  them  then  no 
is  laid,  because  it  refers  neither  to  the  time  nor  place,  put- 
liberal  construction  on  it,  taking  it  altogether,  assuming  that 
Lnguage  here,  assumed  the  time  and  place  of  that  trial.  If  the 
ims  that  is  not  the  cafie  then,  of  course,  I  make  the  farther 
iiat  no  foundation  whatever  is  laid,  for  these  parties  have 
LI  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
1  referred  to,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

IDENT  pro  tern,    I  think  that  the  answer  of  the  witness  taken 
)n  with  the  several  questions  that  preceded  it,  has  laid  a  suf- 
dation  and  therefore  the  objection  will  be  overruled, 
s.    Does  the  chair  understand  that  the  time  and  place  is 
at? 
iiDENT  pro  tern.    Some  of  the  questions  referred  to  the  occa-. 

s.  Then  I  understand  the  objection  is  overruled,  on  the  as- 
hat  the  questions  on  the  whole,  taken  together,  fix  the  place. 
•IDENT.  pro  tern.  That  the  answer  either  has  fixed  the  place 
'ed  it.    The  answer  of  the  witness  is  that  he  never  made  the 

The  object  of  fixing  the  time  and  place  is  to  refresh  the  re- 
»f  the  witness.     Now,  if  the  witness  has  answered  that  he 
be  includes  all  times  and  places  in  his  answer, 
ager  Dunn.    That  is  just  the  answer  of  the  witness — that  he 
3  any  such  statement. 
»IDENT  pro  tern.    Yes;  I  so  understood  it.    The  witness  can 

question. 

[s.    Let  us  have  the  question  again.    We  want  the  question 
place. 
Crooks.    Let  the  question  be  read  by  the  reporter. 

)rter  read  the  question  as  follows: 

at  the  time  yea  speak  of,  after  the  tenn  of  court,  did  he  or  did  ho  not 

PNESS.  Well,  we  had  a  conversation.  I  think  it  was  not  at 
)f  court;  it  was  along  in  August  or  September.  I  won't  fix 
ow,  because  I  don't  know.  I  was  at  Father  Hermann's  place 
ler  reverend  gentleman,  and  we  were  speaking  about  the  mat- 
was  either  in  August  or  September,  and  there  was  a  conver- 
ut  tb^  l^w-suit,  and  about  one  thing  or  another,  and  it  came 
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up  some  way  that  that  was  a  letter,  or  a  piece  of  paper, — it  was  a  letter, 
I  think, — ^that  was  taken  off  there  or  got  out  of  the  way  in  somehow  or 
other. 

Mr.  Allis.     August  or  September  following  that  ? 
The  Witness.     Yes,  sir;  following  that  preceding  term  of  court;  that 
is  my  recollection  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  said  he  took  it  and  regarded  it  as  provi- 
dential that  it  came  in  his  way. 

^  A.  I  don't  know  whether  the  word  providential  was  used  or  not;  he 
said  that  he  took  it,  or  got  it  in  some  way;  I  don't  know  whether  he 
took  it  himself,  but  he  got  hold  of  it. 

Q.  In  justice  to  Father  Hermann,  it  might  be  said  that  was  a  letter 
that  belonged  to  Father  Hermann,  was  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes;  something  that  belonged  to  him,  and  was  stolen  fix»m  him. 

Q.  That  was  a  letter  that  belonged  to  Father  Hermann,  that  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  Powers,  and  Father  Hermann  afterwards  got 
possession  of  it. 

A.  I  think  that  is  my  recollection  of  it, — ^that  it  belonged  to  Father 
Hermann,  of  course. 

Mr.  Allis.    Then  this  was  a  letter  and  not  a  piece  of  brown  paper? 

The  Witness.  No,  not  a  piece  of  brown  paper;  I  knew  nothing  about 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  until  I  heard  it  spoken  of  through  the  press. 

Q.  Now,  who  was  the  other  priest, — what  other  priest  came  up  there 
with  Father  Hermann? 

A.     Father  Christie. 

Q.     Who  is  he? 

A.    Well,  he  is  a  Catholic  priest  there  at  Waseca. 

Q.     What  time  was  that  ? 

A.     I  cannot  fix  the  date;  I  told  you  it  was  in  August  or  September. 

Q.    In  August  or  September? 

A.    I  wouldn't  fix  the  date;  I  don't  know. 

Q.     Well,  they  came  up  to  see  him  ? 

A.     No,  we  went  out  to  see  him. 

Q.    At  whose  place  ? 

A.     Father  Hermann's  place. 

Q.    Where  is  that? 

A.  He  then  resided  at  St.  Mary  and  was  building  a  new  church;  we 
stayed  there  that  afternoon  at  his  place. 

Q.    Father  Christie  was  there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  is  that, — did  you  find  Father  Christie  there,  or  did  he  go 
with  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Father  Christie  and  I  went  out  there:  we  went  to  look  at 
the  church  and  when  we  got  to  the  church  we  foand  Father  Hermann 
at  his  place. 

Q.    Where  is  Father  Christie  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  where  he  is;  I  guess  he  is  at  Waseca. 

Q.    Still  there,  is  he? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    You  cannot  remember  the  time'any  nearer  than  you  have  fixedit? 

A.    No,  sir — I  couldn't  fix  the  time. 
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Q.     You  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  August  or  September  ? 
A.     I  could  not. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  before  or  after  harvest  ? 
A.    Well,  it  was  about  harvest  time,  I  couldn,t  say  whether  it  was  be* 
fore  or  after,  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.    You  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  before  or  after? 
A.     It  was  a  time  when  I  hadn't  much  or  anything  to  do  in  the  office, 
and  he  had  a  team  and  wanted  to  have  me  take  a  ride  with  him:  that  is 
all. 

Q.    When  you  cannot  fix  the. time,  how  do  you  fix  the  conversation 
BO  distinctly  in  your  mind  ? 

A.     We  were  speaking  about  the  lawsuit,  that  is  all. 
Q,     What  lawsuit? 

A.    Why,  the  lawsuit  of  Powers  against  Hermann. 
Q.    Well,  that  don't  quite  answer  the  question.    How  do  you  come 
to  remember  this  conversation  about  the  letter  ? 

A.  Oh,  well,  I  would  have  to  go  into  the  details.  He  was  showing 
his  plans  and  specifications  that  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Powers,  and 

stating 

Q.     He  waa  showing  these  to  you  ? 

A.  And  stating  in  connection  with  other  things  what  a  good  archi- 
tect he  was,  and  a  nice  old  man,  but  he  thought  he  was  a  little  bit  tricky 
and  stated  the  details  in  general  about  the  church  at  that  time,  and  I 
made  the  remark  that  it  was  kind  of  fortunate,  the  condition  of  the 
Judge  that  day,  and  he  said  yes,  it  was,  or,  at  least,  I  think  that  is  the 
remark  he  made. 

Q.  Hadn't  Mr.  Powers  in  the  meantime  been  arrested  for  stealing  at 
the  suit  of  Hermann  ? 

A.  I  think  after  the  case  was  tried.  Father  Hermann  had  a  warrant 
out  and  had  him  arrested;  that  was  in  a  Justice  court. 

Q.    Had  that  occurred  before  the  conversation  you  had  with  Father 
Christie  ? 
A.    Yes;  I  think  that  is  right. 
Q.    Wasn't  that  the  way  you  came  to  talk  about  it? 
A.    Well,  perhaps  it  was;  I  don't  know;  I  know  that  Father  Hermann 
had  Mr.  Powers  arrested  shortly  after  the  law  suit;  I  remember  that. 
Q.    For  stealing  the  paper  ? 

A.    Yes,  for  stealine  the  paper  or  wrapper,  I  wouldn't  say  which,  but 
still  some  papers  in  relation — — 
Q.    And  among  other  things  this  very  letter  ? 

A*    Perhaps  that  was  the  letter;  I  wouldn't  be  positive  about  that,  but 
I  think  ifhat  was  the  time. 
Q.    You  think  it  was  ? 
A.    Yes. 

Q.    An  account  book;  do  you  recollect  what  the  papers  were  ? 
A.    Well,  I  don't  know,  some  papers  that  he  said  he  had  stolen  out  of 
the  vestry  belonging  to  Father  Hermann  at  Janesville.   Now,  what  those 
were  I  do  not  know;  and  if  he  named  them  I  couldn't  say, — some  papers. 
Q.    That  is  the  way  the  conversation  originated  ? 
A.  '  That  is^the  way  it  came  up. 
Q.    That  is  how  it  come  to  take  place? 
A.    Yes. 

Q.    A  conversation  with  reference  to  letters  and  papers  that  Mr.  Few* 
ere  had  been  accused  by  Father  Hermann  of  stealing  ? 
A.    Yes.  /^         1 
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Q.    Are  yon  and  Father  Hermann  on  good  temro  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  we  are  on  what  we  call  good  terms;  he 
has  always  come  into  the  office,  spoken  and  shaken  hands,  and  I  hive 
always  spoken  when  I  have  met  him,  but  I  dont  know  that  we  ww» 
very  warm  friends.  He  has  always  come  in  and  asked  for  things  and  I 
have  always  accommodated  him  whenever  I  could,  like  any  other  man. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  for  the  last  two  years  you  have  heeti  an  imm- 
ieal  terms  i^ith  Father  Hermann  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  Father  Hermann  and  I  have  not  exchanged  half  a  doKtt 
words  in  two  years. 

Q.    That  is  what  I  thought. 

A.     Because  he  hasn't  been  around  where  I  have  been. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  have  been  around,  have  you  exchanged  words 
with  him  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  bid  him  the  time  of  the  day,  and  saluted  him  and  passed 
him  by. 

Q.  Didnt  you,  in  the  Hermann  vs.  Powers  case,  testify  that  you 
had  not  spoken  to  him  for  two  years  ? 

A.  I  was  not  called  as  a  witness  in  that  case.  The  minotsi  wOI 
show  that;  you  have  a  certified  copy  of  the  minutes. 

Q.     Did  you  make  that  statement  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  think  not.    I  wasn't  called  in  the  case  at  all. 

Q.    What  was  the  truth  about  that? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anything  at  all  about  that  just  now. 

Senator  Crooks. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  Have  you  had  any 
trouble  at  any  time,  differences  or  quarrels  with  Father  Hermann? 

A.  I  could  not  state  that  we  ever  had  any  trouble  or  difficulty  ;  he 
and  I  wern't  very  warm  friends  at  all. 

Q.    What  made  you  anything  but  warm  friends? 

A,  Well,  we  had  some  little  trouble;  I  might  say  that  we  had  a  little 
trouble,  qome  to  remind  me  of  it,  four  or  five  years  ago,  somethii^  about 
a  school  question  that  he  and  I  had  a  few  words  about,  Uiat  I  thuk  was 
in  the  fall  of  1875,  but  it  was  all  passed  over  with. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  only  occasion  of  a  breach  between  you  and  f^ 
ther  Hermann  ? 

A.    That  is  all,  I  think. 

Q.    That  is  all  the  trouble  you  ever  had  ? 

A.    That  is  the  only  trouble  we  ever  had. 

Q.    It  grew  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion  ? 

A.  He  wanted  to  have  a  school  in  the  churdi,  and  I  was  ODS  of  ttis 
trustees  at  the  time  and  I  objected  to  it,  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? 

A.  At  Waseca. 

Q.  Where  does  Father  Hermann  reside? 

A.  He  came  to  Waseca  in  1874  and  stayed  there  till  a  y^>*rttpD. 

Q.  Well,  then,  he  resided  in  the  same  town  with  you  in  187oT 

A.  At  that  time  he  did,  and  also  at  St.  Mary  and^anesville. 


Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B. 

Q.    You  were  one  of  the  school  trustees  ? 
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A.  No,  sir;  I  belonged  to  the  chiirch  at  the  time  and  was  one  of  its 
'trustees. 

Q.    One  of  the  church  trustees  ? 

A.    Yes 

Q.  What  did  the  controversy  relate  to, — the  public  school  question 
ot  a  parish  school  question? 

A.  A  parish  school  question;  he  wanted  to  have  a  school  in  the 
church,  and  1  as  trustee  and  some  of  the  others  were  opposed  to  it  and 
dismissed  the  teacher. 

Q.    The  question  was  in  relation  to  a  parish  school  ? 

A.    Yes. 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  Were  you  not  sworn  as  a  witness  in  the  Powers  and  Hermann  case, 
and  did  you  not,  on  the  trial  there,  testify  that  Father  Hermann  hadi 
not  been  at  your  house  for  two  years  and  that  you  and  Father  Hermann 
were-not  on  speaking  terms? 

A.    I  have  no  recollection  of  that  at  the  present,  not  a  bit 

Q,    Do  you  say  you  did  not. 

A.    I  say  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  I  say,  are  you  prepared  to  state  positively  that  you  were  not 
8 worn,  and  did  not  say  that,  testify  to  that? 

A.  Well.  I  won't  swear  that  I  did  not,  but  I  say  that  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection oi  it  at  present. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  answered  that  question  as  far  as  it  goes; 
that  is  all  right;  but  I  ask  you  the  question, — are  you  prepared  to  testi- 
fy that  that  did  not  take  place  ?  You  would  not  swear  that  you  did  not 
make  that  statement  on  the  trial  of  the  Powers  and  Hermann  case  ? 

A.     Well,  I  say  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  it;  that  is  all. 

Q,    Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  positively  that  you  did  not? 

A.  You  have  a  certified  copy  of  the  minutes  there  and  if  you  will  let 
me  look  at  thero  and  refresh  my  memory  I  can 

Q.    You  can  answer  my  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Let  him  see  the  certified  copy,  and  he  can 
refresh  his  memory;  he  does  not  know  whether  he  was  sworn  or  not. 

Mr.  Allis.    Certainly;  I  did  not  understand  his  request. 

The  Witness.  I  don^t  know  whether  I  was  or  not;  I  can't  remember 
just  now. 

Q.    [Handing  paper  to  witness.]    Those  are  minutes  made  by  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  my  handwriting  so  far.  [After  an  examination  of 
the  paper!  Yes,  I  was  not  sworn  in  that  case ;  the  minutes  do  not 
show  it,  and  I  am  ready  to  testify  that  I  was  not  sworn  in  the  case,  and 
the  minutes  do  not  show  it. 

*Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  not  sworn  and  testified  in  that 
case? 

A.    That  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
.  Q,    You  have  sworn  to  that  two  or  three  times  ? 

A.  The  minutes  don't  show  that  my  name  was  taken  down  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  I  am  willing  to  swear  that  I  was  not  sworn;  I  might  have  been 
asked  a  question  about  it. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  were  clerk  there  at  the  time? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  stand  up  at  your  desk  before  Judge  Cox  and  didn't  he 
iwear  you  in  that  case? 
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A.    I  have  no  recollection  about  it. 

Q.    Did  you  sit  in  your  chair? 

A.  He  might  have  asked  me  a  question,  but  I  don't  recollect  being 
sworn. 

Q.    Never  mind  that,  I  ask  you  if  you  ever  have  been  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Hasn't  that  been  answered  by  the  witnesB 
often  enough. 

President  pio  tern,    I  think  it  has  already  been  answered. 
^  Q,    What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.    I  say  I  have  no  recoUectiojn  about  that. 

Q.    You  don't  say  that  it  did  not  occur  ? 

A.    I  say  I  have  no  recollection  about  it. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  told  the  whole  of  it,  but  I  want 
you  to  state  briefly  all  that  took  place  at  Father  Hermann's  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Powers  against  Hermann  case,  and  Father  Christie  being 
present ;  how  long  were  they  there? 

A.  Oh,  perhaps  an  hour, — well,  I  don't  know  what  took  place,  they 
talked  generally;  1  didn't  do  a  great  deal  of  talking,  I  had  not — 

Q.    What  were  they  talking  about  ? 

A.  Oh,  about  a  little  of  everything,  church  matters  and  one  thing  or 
other. 

Q.  Have  you  told  all  the  conversation  that  occured  there,  about  thia 
Powers  and  Hermann  case  ? 

A.  As  I  told  you,  Father  Hermann  was  showing  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications about  the  church,  showing  him  what  Mr.  Powers  had  drawn  up; 
that  is  all;  that  is  the  way  it  came  up. 

Q.    That  is  all  ? 

A.  That  is  their  conversation;  I  can't  remember  any  thing  about  it, 
because  they  did  most  of  the  talking,  I  simply  sat  there. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  the  conversation  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  their  conversation  because  I  was  not  interested 
in  it.     . 

Q.  The  only  conversation  that  you  can  remember  distinctly  is  that 
which  you  have  just  referred  to,  about  that  letter. 

A.  Yes,  I  remember  that  because  having  been  arrested,  and  so  on,  it 
was  inmv  mind  and  I  knew  more  about  it  than  I  did  about  other  thingi; 
that  is  why  I  remember  it. 

Q.    Nothing  else  that  you  can  remember? 

A.    No. 

Q.    And  they  were. there  an  hour  ? 

A.    Perhaps  more,  perhaps  less. 

Q.    Talking  about  church  matters,  and  looking  at  these  plans  ? 

A.    Yes;  talking  about  church  matters  and  one  thing  or  another. 

Q.  Looking  at  the  plans;  and  the  only  conversation  that  you  remem* 
ber  distinctly  was  about  this  letter  ? 

A.     I  remember  that — 

Q.    Well,  that  is  the  only  conversation  you  remember  distinctly  7 

A.  I  don't  say  that  is  the  only  one;  there  might  be  other  things  if 
you  should  call  my  attention  to  them. 

Q.    What  other  things  ? 

A.    I  say  if  you  call  my  attention  to  them  I  might  remember. 

Q.    Well,  can  you  remember  anything  else  now  ? 

A.    There  is  nothing  else  that  I  can  call  to  memory  now»  bat  jturt 
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these  things,  because  you  called  my  attention  to  it;  there  might  be  other 
'fchings  which  I  don't  remember  just  now. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Hayden,  as  I  understand,  this  difficulty  was  between  the 
trustees,  or  between  you,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  church,  and  Father 
Hermann,  as  to  whether  the  church  over  which  he  had  charge  should 
1)6  used  for  school  purposes;  that  was  the  difficulty? 

A.  Well,  if  you  should  call  it  difficulty,  that  is  all  there  was  about 
it;  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  it. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  on  s]:>eaking  terms  with  Father  Hermann  from 
that  time  up  until  the  time  he  left  ? 

A.  Oh  yes;  he  was  always  in  the  office.  He  came  in  and  asked  for 
papers, — and  on  the  street;  and  I  have  been  to  his  place  after  that  around 
and  talked  with  him. 

Q.    Up  to  the  time  he  left  there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     It  was  no  quarrel  of  any  moment  ? 

A.     I  had  no  quarrel  with  Father  Hermann  directly. 

Q.  I  didn't  get  your  remark  out  there  concerning  Judge  Cox,— 
whether  you  said  it  was  fortunate  or  unfortunate  that  Judge  Cox  was  la 
that  conaition  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Allis.    I  didn't  understand  him  to  say  that. 

The  Witness.  I  thoi\ght  I  said  it  was  fortunate  he  was  in  that  cou* 
dition. 

Mr.  Allis.  Let  us  understand  that;  I  thought  he  referred  to  the  fiwt 
of  that  paper  or  letter, 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    No;  he  was  speaking  of  his  condition. 

Mr.  Allis.    Won't  you  repeat  that  again  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins  (to  the  witness.)    You  may  repeat  it  again. 

A.  I  saiathat  it  was  fortunate  for  Father  Hermann  about  the  condi^ 
tion  of  the  Judge  at  that  time,  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.    You  said  that? 

A.    Yes,  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Allis.    I  move  to  strike  that  out,  what  he  said, 
.  Mr.  Mannager  Collins.     It  was  not  part  of  the  conversation. 

The  President'  pro  tern.  It  was  part  of  the  conversation  that  occurred 
at  another  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Yes,  a  part  of  a  conversation  which  they 
brought  out. 

Mr.  Allis.     I  didn't  bring  that  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Yes;  it  was  in  response  to  your  questions  as  to 
what  was  said  there. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  asked  for  what  Father  Hermann  said;  I  didn't  under- 
stand at  all  that  it  was  said  by  the  witness,  and  I  don't  think  the  counsel 
did. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  did,  and  made  a  memorandum  of  it,  but  did 
not  know  whether  he  said  fortunate  or  unfortunate. 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  part  of  ii  was  not  responsive  to  the  ques* 
tion,  and  tb^  phair  thought  90  at  the  time.    ThQ  motion  will  be  granted. 
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ISAAC  LINCOLN,  JE. 

Swom  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  in  rebuttal,  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  This  witness  is  called  upon  the  impeachment 
of  Coleman,  and  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  testimoaj  of  Mr. 
Megquier,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defense. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside? 

A.    I  reside  at  Olivia,  Renville  county. 

Q.    How  far  is  that  from  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.    From  fourteen  to  sixteen  miles. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.    Milling. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  mill  do  you  own;  a  custom  mill,  or  &  mertihant 
mill? 

A.    Both  combined  ? 

Q.    Mr.  Lincoln,  are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robert  Coleman? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  An  attorney  who  formerly  lived  at  Beaver  FallB,  I  think,  and  is 
fiow  residing  at  Moorhead  ? 

A.    I  believe  that  is  it. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him? 

A.    For  about  two  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resided  prior  to  going  to  Moorhead? 

A.    So  far  as  I — 

Q.    Well,  you  may  answer  that  yes,  or  no,  whether  you  know  or  not  ? 

A.     Please  state  the  question  again  ? 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived;  that  is  a  Question  that  is  to  be' answered  yes, 
or  no,  whether  you  know  or  not.  I  aon't  want  you  to  state  what  it  is, 
but  to  state  whether  you  know  what  it  is  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can  state  as  far  as  I  know;  I  wouldnH  vouch  for  his  repu- 
tation. 

Q.     You  don't  understand  my  question? 

A.     Perhaps  not. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Coleman? 

A.    Yes. 

Mr.  Allis.  That  is  not  the  question;  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  it  ought  to  be.    This  witness  lives  twelve  miles  awav. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  twelve  miles  is  not  a  great  (tistanoe,  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Allis.  Well,  put  the  question  to  him  '*in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives." 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    That  is  the  way  I  intended  to  put  it  to  him, 

Mr.  Allis.  That  is  not  the  question  you  put  to  him  the  last  time;  I 
suppose  it  was  an  inadvertence. 

Q.  I  asked  you,  if  you  knew  the  general  reuptation  of  Coleman  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    State  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  ? 

A.     So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  good. 

Q.    State  whether  you  ever  heard  it  questioned. 

A.    I  never  heard  it  questioned. 
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.  .Q«    Aie  yoa  acquainted  with  George  M^uier,an  attomef^of  Bird 
Island? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    Well,  do  you  know  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  Teraeity 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lives  ? 
.  A.    I  have  heard  it  commented  on. 

Q.    Well,  do  you  know  it  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  may  state  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  ? 

A.    Well,  nothing  extra. 

Q.    Well,  state  whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 


A.    Well,  bad. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By  Mr.  Alxjs. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  community  in  which  Mr.  ColeilMi 
lives, — where  did  Mr.  Coleman  live  ? 

A.  He  lived  at  Beaver  FaUs. 

Q.  Where  do  vou  live? 

A.  I  live  at  Olivia 

Q.  How  far  are  these  places  apart? 

A.  Twelve  or  fourteen  miles. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  same  county  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Twelve  or  fourteen  miles? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Coleman  ? 

A.  I  have  known  hun  about  two  years. 

Q.  Does  he  live  there  now  ?  , 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  known  him  for  two  years  ? 

A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  now  7 

A.  I  think  he  lives  at  Moorhead. 

Q.  How  long  since  he  moved  there  ? 

A.  Some  time  within  the  last  six  months. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  him  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  yeats  up  thtre? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know, — ^all  you  knew  him  previously  to  that?      •, 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  came  from  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  except  that  he  was  at  Beaver  Falls  when  I  came  ther« ; 
I  heard  of  him  and  then  I  became  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  from  Chippewa  Falls? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Eau-Claire? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  ]^ou  ever  hear  any  report  that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  justice? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,  did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Coleman's  reputation 
for  truth  and  veracity  discussed  at  all? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

f     .  ■        .  ^ 
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Q.  Have  you  been  at  Beaver  Falb  often  during  this  last  year  and  a 
half. 

A.    Yes,  quite  often. 

Q.    How  often, — I  am  not  so  very  particular,  but  how  often? 

A.    Once  or  twice  a  month. 

Q.  Through  the  year, — during  this  entire  period,  that  he  has  beea 
living  there?  t 

A.     During  the  entire  period  of  what? 

Q.    That  Mr.  Coleman  lived  there  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.     Well,  about  that? 

A.     About  that,  yes  ;  I  should  judge.    * 

Q.  Well,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  often  you  have  been  in  (he 
habit,  during  the  year  and  a  half,  of  going  to  Beaver  Falls  where  Mr. 
Coleman  lived? 

A.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  about  once  or  twice  a  month;  nothing  very 
regular  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  persons  talk  there  about  forged  pension  pa* 
pers,  in  which  Mr.  Coleman  was  concerned  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  during  that  entire  period,  you  never  heard  his  char- 
acter for  truth  and  veracity  discussed? 

A.     I  never  heard  Coleman's  character  discussed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  one  about  Mr.  Coleman's  character 
for  truth  and  veracity  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  talk  about  it? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  did  you  usually  stay,  when  you  were  in  Beaver  Falls? 

A.  Oh,  generally  drive  down  in  the  forenoon  and  take  dinner,  and 
come  back  m  the  afternoon. 

Q.     Did  you  mingle  around  pretty  freely  with  the  people? 

A.    Oh,  with  the  people  I  was  acquainted  with. 

Q.     You  did  business  there  ? 

A.     Oh,  not  particularly;  went  down  more  on  a  pleasure  trip. 

Q.     Mingled  with  the  people  there  when  you  went  down  ? 

A.:    Yes,  some. 

Q.     And  you  know  the  people  there  very  well  ? 

A.    I  know  a  certain  few  of  them,  very  well. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  any  of  those  people  discuss  Mr.  Coleman's 
character  for  truth  and  veracity ,  or  say  anything  about  it  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  it  was  good. 
[To  the  witness.]  Mr.  Lincoln,  how  many  people  are  there  in  your 
county  ? 

A.    How  many  people  are  there  in  our  county  ?    I  couldn't  say. 

Q.    Can  you  state  how  many  there  were  at  the  last  census? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     About  how  many  ? 

A.     I  have  no  idea  at  all;  it  would  be  just  guessing  at  nothing. 

Q.     It  is  a  small  county  and  thinly  settled  ? 

A.  Well,  along  toward  the  river  it  is  pretty  thickly  settled;  but  back 
toward  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  county  it  is  sparsely  settled. 

Q.     How  large  a  place  is  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.    Do  you  mean  the  village  itself,  or  the  township  ? 
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Q.  The  village  itself. 

A.  Between  three  and  four  hundred. 

Q.  How  large  is  Olivia? 

A.  A  small  town  of  about  a  hundred  inhabitants. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  town  in  the  county  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bird  Island  is  in  the  county  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that  ? 

A.  A  town  about  threie  times  the  size  of  Olivia. 

Q.  Are  there  many  other  towns  and  villages  ? 

A.  Oh,  there  are  some  five  or  six. 

Q.  Beaver  Falls,  I  believe,  is  the  largest  ? 

A.  Yea;  Beaver  Falls  is  the  county  seat 

'  Q.  And  the  county  seat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty,  personal,  political  or  of  a  busi- 
ness character,  with  Mr.  Megquier  ? 

A.    I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  diflTerence  either  personal,  political  or  of 
a  business  character,  with  Mr.  Megquier? 

A.     No, — 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Did  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Allis,  to  say  ImsiiiesB 
rdoMons  f 

The  Witness.    Oh,  I  have  had  business  relations  with  him. 

Mr.  Allis.    No,  personal,  political  or  business  difficulties  with  him? 
A.     No,  sir;  I  have  had  no  difficulties  with  him. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Mr.  Megquier  is  your  attorney,  is  he  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  D.  SIMPKINS, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  in  rebuttal,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  Olivia,  Renville  county. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.  Two  years  in  Olivia;  three  years  in  Renville  county. 

Q.  Two  years  in  Olivia  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  year,  where  did  you  reside  7 

A.  In  the  township  of  Winfield. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Beaver  Falls  ?  ; 

A.  Sixteen  miles  north.  .   "  • 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Simpkins  ? 

A.  I  am  employed  in  the  mill  at  Oavia. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  •  ^  > 

A.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Robert  W.  CQlemaii»  who  fbrm^if  ] 
ticed  IsLYf  there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  f 

A.    By  reputetion  three  years,  and  personalty  two  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  rei>utation  for  truth  aiid  verad^  in  the 
(Doofimunity  in  which  he  resided  prior  to  going  to  Hoorhead  f 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    You  may  state  whether  it  ia  good  or  bad. 

A.    Good,  so  far  as  I  have  heard;  I  never  heard  it  questioned. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  George  Megquiej,  an  attorney  at  Bird 
Island? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  his  general  reputation  in  the  commim* 
ty  in  which  he  lives,  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.    Well,  I  have  heard  different  opinions  expressed. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  asking  you  what  the  opinions  were.  Are  ygu  a^ 
quainted  with  it;  do  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  is  ? 

A.    The  general  reputation,  I  do  know. 

Q.    You  may  answer  yes,  or  no  to  that. 

A.    Yes. 

Q;    State  whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 

A.    Not  very  good. 
'     Q.    Can  you  anawer  good,  or  bad,  Mr.  Simpkins? 
'  A.    Bad. 

Q.    How  far  is  it  from  Olivia  to  Bird  Island? 

A.    Pour  and  a  half  miles. 
^Q,    And  Megquler  lives  at  Bird  Island? 

A.    Yes. 

CROSS-EXAMINATIOir 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  Mr.  Simpkins,  you  said  you  were  acquainted  mtk  Mr.  Gbleman 
during  the  entire  period  that  he  lived  at  Beaver  Falls? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  much  of  that  time  f 

A. .  He  was  living  at  Beaver  Falls  when  I  came  into  Renville  oount^. 
I  WW  accjuainted*  with  him  two  years  before  his  removal. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  character  for  truth  and  VQcaci^  diacufiftri, 
pne  way  or  the  other? 

A.    1  never  have. 

Q.    You  never  have  heard  anybody  say  anything  fbr  it,  off  agrittfltii? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know,  really,  what  his  reputation  is;  yon.  doa*t 
know  anything  about  it;  vou  never  heard  it  discussed  did  you;yoadon*t 
know  whether  he  has  or  iias  not  a  good  reputation;  all  you  meaa  ia  that 
you  never  heard  it  discussed  ? 

A.  Well,  a  man  will  generally  calculate  that  a  persoa'^s  reputation,  b 
good  until  he  hears  to  the  contrary  of  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    That  is  what  our  supreme,  court  sayau 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  a  legal  conclusion. 

Q.  What  attorney  told  you  that ;  is  it  your  own  idsa  or  <}ii  An 
counselpost  you  on  that? 

A.    Inat  is  my  own  idea* 
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Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  say  his  reputation  is  good, — ^because  you 
never  heard  it  discussed  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  because  I  never  heard  it  doubted  or  discussed. 

Q.    Never  heard  anything  said  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  about  his  being  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  about  pension  papers  that  he  was  cqncemed  in,  or  any* 
thing  of  that  kind  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

H.  v.  POOR 

Sworn  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Mr.  Poor,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  the  town  of  Osceola. 

Q.    What  county? 

A.    Renville  county. 

Q.    How  far  from  feeaver  Falls  ? 

A.    About  twenty  miles. 

Q.    How  far  from  Bird  Island  ? 

A.     About  five  miles. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  there,  Mr.  Poor? 

A...  Since  the  fall  of  1878. 

Q.  ^  What  is  your  business? 

A.    Farming. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  George  Megquier,  an  attorney  at  Bird 
Island? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    I  knew  him  before  I  came  to  this  country. 

Q.    When? 

A.    I  have  known  him  since  the  spring  of  1878. 

Q.    Ever  since  he  came  to  this  country,  you  say  ? 

A.  I  came  in  the  fall ;  I  met  him  in  Ohio  first ;  and  I  came  out 
here  in  the  fall,  and  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him  ever 
since? 

Q.    And  you  say  you  now  live  about  five  miles  from  Bird  Island  ? 

A.    Five  and  a  half. 

Q.  ^  Do  you  know  the  reputation  of  George  Megquier  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  resides  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    You  may  state  whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 

A.    It  is  bad. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Examined  by  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.    What  are  your  business  relations  with  Mr.  Megquier? 
A.    I  have  none,  at  this  time. 
Q.    Have  you  ever  had  any  ? 
A«    Yes,  sir. 
248 
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Q.    Are  you  and  he  on  good  terms  ? 

A.    Yes,  at  the  present  time  we  are,  so  far  as  — -* 

Q.    Well,  how  long  since  you  were  not  on  good  terms,  than  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  never — I  can't  say  that  I  have  been  oa  right  ftieudly 
terms  since  the  fall  of  1879. 

Q.    What  ia  that? 

A.  I  can't  say  that  I  have  been  on  right  friendly  terma  iinoe  tho  fiUl 
of  1879;  there  has  been  no 

Q.  Do  you  meap  to  say  that  you  have  been  on  right  friendly  terms  ? 
I  didn't  hear  you. 

A.  I  say  I  can't  say  that  I  have  been  on  right  friendly  terms  since 
the  fall  of  1879,  but  there  has  been  no  open  rupture,  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  cannot  say  that  you  have  been oo  right  frieodlj 
terms  since  the  fall  of  1879  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  on  friendly  terms  since  then. 

Q.  Now,  then,  what  was  the  cause,— before  that  you  w«e  oa  fri^udly 
terms? 

A.    We  were. 

Q.    Was  he  your  lawyer  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    He  never  was  your  lawyer? 

A.    No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Coluns. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  not  been  on  intimate,  friendly  Umm  with  )um 
since  1879;  have  you  had  any  quarrel  with  him? 

A.    Not  since  the  fall  of  1879. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  not  being  on  intimate,  friendly  terms? 

A.    Why,  I  have  never  spoken  to  him  but  twice,  until  this  spring. 

Q.  You  had  a  difficulty  with  him,  and  you  didn't  speak  with  bim 
until  this  spring  ? 

A.    He  had  a  difficulty  with  me,  rather. 

Q.    You  are  now  on  speaking  terms  with  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

CAJtL  ^ENNINa, 

gwQra  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  th«  prQB«mtiaa>  t«iti&id. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collin». 

Q.  Mr.  Henning,  where  do  reside  ? 

A.  Renville  Station,  Renville  county. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  Two  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  prior  to  thai  ? 

A.  In  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Robert  W.  Coleman? 

A.  Yes. 

Q  He  now  lives  at  Moorhead  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  where  he  lives  now. 

Q.  A  lawyer  who  formerly  lived  at  Beaver  Falls? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Well,  it  must  be  next  summer,  I  think,  three  yeim>  w  not^be 
two  and  a  half.  ^         j 
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Q.    Whftt  ii  yout  occupation,  Mr.  Henning? 

A.     Well,  I  am  a  dealer  in  merchandise,  general  merchandise. 

Q.    You  are  a  merchant? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  reputation  of  Robt.  W.  Coleman,  in  th4 
community  in  which  he  lived,  for  truth  and  veracity;  you  may  answer 
that  yes  or  no;  state  whether  or  not  you  know  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  it  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived,  in  Beavst 
Falls,  because  Renville  Station  is  twenty  miles  from  Beaver,  but  I  know 
his  reputation  in  my  neighborhood? 

Q.     You  don't  know  it  in  his  neighborhood  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  you  see  I  was  not  living  there  at  that  time,  and  I  WAS 
Acquainted  with  him  ever  since. 

By  Mr.  Allis. 
Q.    You  left  there  before  Mr.  Coleman  came? 
A.    I  lived  there  before  Mr.  Coleman  came. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    How  far  do  I  understand  you  live  from  Beaver  Falls? 

A.    Twenty  miles. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Coleman's  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  i& 
which  you  live? 

A.    Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  now  ask,  Mr.  President,  this  question: 
State  his  general  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  you  live? 

Mr.  Allis.    We  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  point  is  this  :  Of  course,  in  a  thickly 
settled  countiy,  a  man's  neighborhood  is  necessarily  somewhat  circum- 
scribed, but  I  apprehend  in  that  county,  as  thinly  settled  as  it  is,  and 
undoubtedly  where  every  man  knows  nearly  every  other  man  in  the 
county,  we  would  have  a  right  to  go  as  far  as  the  gentleman  resides  to 
show  the  reputation,  especially  of  a  man  who  is  practicing  law,  and  who 
has,  of  course,  a  large  acquaintance. 

I  think  that  the  rule  in  that  respect  would  be  quite  as  well  settled  as 
it  would  upon  values;  and  the  court  understands  how  far  our  Supreme 
Court  has  gone  upon  that, — how  far  they  have  deviated  from  the  old  ruld 
as  to  ascertaining  values  and  as  to  how  they  now  permit  a  person  to  show 
the  value  of  a  certain  article  in  almost  any  way,  and  do  not  require  the 
exact  knowledge,  or,  perhaps,  do  not  require  the  particular  knowledge 
that  was  formerly  required.  I  think  that  in  a  county  where  there  are 
so  few  people  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  a  witness  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Coleman  in  the  community  in  which  the  witness  lives  and  argud 
from  that  what  it  was  where  Coleman  lived. 

Mr.  Allis.  We  object  to  it,  because  the  question  should  be  as  to  the  • 
knowledge  of  the  witness  as  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Coleman  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mr.  Coleman;  what  the  extent  of  that  neighborhood 
would  be  is  another  question;  but  he  is  not  asking  that  question.  He 
asks  whether  he  knows  the  general  reputation  of  Mr.  Coleman  in  the 
community  in  which  the  witness  lives;  it  is  an  unheard  of  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  narrow  view  would  leave  it  entirely  in 
the  judgment  of  the  witness  as  to  what  constituted  the  neighborhood. 
Some  men  might  think  the  neighborhood  extended  fifty  miles:  others 
that  it  did  not  extend  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    We  have  shown  the  witness 
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lives  in  the  same  county,  twenty  miles  distant,  and  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  it  comes  within  the  rule. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  testimony  is  offered  solely  to  support 
the  character  of  the  former  witness,  and  it  would  appear  to  me  that  any 
testimony  that  covers  the  time  between  the  time  as  to  which  the  other 
witnesses  testified,  and  the  time  the  witness  himself  gave  his  testimony, 
would  be  competent  no  matter  where  it  misht  be;  that  he  might  have  a 
bad  reputation  in  one  place  where  he  lived,  and  a  good  one  in  another 
place;  and  I  think  it  might  be  competent  to  show  that  he  had  a  good  rep- 
utation in  one  community,  and  that  it  was  bad  in  another. 

Mr.  Allis.  They  have  not  shown  that  Mr.  Coleman  lived  where  this 
witness  now  lives,  or  that  he  knew  him  there.  He  is  not  asked  the  pre- 
liminary questions;  he  has  not  shown  anything  about  that, — ^that  his 
reputation  is  known. 

The  President  pro  tem.  But  he  has  shown  that  he  has  a  reputation 
in  the  neighborhood  where  this  witness  lives. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    He  says  that  he  knows  his  reputation  there. 

The  President  pro  tem.  It  might  be  true  that  Mr.  Coleman  had  a 
very  bad  reputation  in  one  place,  and  a  very  good  one  in  another,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  would  be  competent  against  the  other. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
we  introduced  proof  of  was  the  reputation  of  Robert  W.  Coleman,  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  viz.,  Beaver  Falls.     It  would  not  be  pro- 

Eer  to  show,  in  rebuttal,  that  his  reputation  was  good  anywhere  dec, 
ecause  that  would  not  be  proper  rebuttal. 

The  President  pro  tem.  I  think  that  the  evidence  that  they  have 
offered  here  might  have  been  offered  in  chief  on  their  part,  not  solely  in 
rebuttal,  but  testimony  may  be  offered  in  chief  to  support  Mr.  Cole- 
man's reputation. 

Mr.  Allis.    That  is  rebuttal. 

The  President  pro  tem.  It  would  rebut,  of  course,  but  still  not  be  in 
the  nature  of  rebuttal. 

Mr.  Allis.  It  is  rebutting  our  evidence  in  relation  to  impeaching  the 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    It  is  not  rebuttal. 

The  President  pro  tem.  That  would  be  my  own  theory, — ^that  it 
would  be  competent  to  prove  that  his  reputation  would  be  good  in  some 
other  place  that  he  was  known  in, — although  it  might  have  been  bad  in 
another  community  where  he  was  known.  Still  I  have  no  recollection 
of  authorities  on  the  subject  that  mark  the  distinction. 

Mr.  Allis.    I  never  saw  any. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  some  other 
questions. 

Q.    Mr.  Henning,  was  Mr.  Coleman  frequently  at  Renville  station? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  is  well  known  there. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  there  for  truth  and  veracity? 

A.    Yes,  I  do. 

Q.    You  may  state  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  ? 

A.     It  is  good. 

Q.    Now,  are  you  frequently  at  Beaver? 

A.     Yes,  I  have  been  back  and  forwards. 

Q.    Do  you  do  business  at  Beaver,  any  ? 

A,    Not  now.  Digiti,,d  by  Google 
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Q.  Well,  do  you  have  any  business  transactions  with  the  business 
xnen  of  Beaver  ? 

A.    I  had,  with  Mr.  Coleman  himself. 

Q.    Beaver  is  the  county  seat,  is  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  go  there  to  transact  your  county  business  ? 

A.  Well,  I  had  a  business  there,  and  had  to  leave  there,  and  had  to 
inove  over  to  the  railroad,  and  left  my  old  accounts  there  in  Beaver 
Falls,  so  I  had  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  on  that  account. 

Q.  And  then  you  transact  your  county  business  at  the  county  seat 
there. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Henning,  I  ask  you  whether  you  ever  heard  his  (Cole- 
man's) reputation  discussed  at  Beaver  Falls  ? 

Mr.  Allis.  That  is  objected  to.  He  has  already  stated  that  he  didn't 
know  his  reputation  at  Beaver  Falls. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Our  Supreme  Court  have  held,  in  a  case  that 
'went  up  from  Ramsey  county,  that  it  is  excellent  evidence  that  a  man's 
reputation  is  good,  when  it  is  not  talked  about;  and  I  apprehend  that 
there  are  many  men  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  whose  reputation 
lias  never  been  mentioned  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  first-class  citizens,  and  there  was  no  occasion 
for  mentioning  it.  It  is  the  best  evidence  that  a  man's  reputation  is 
good  when  it  is  not  discussed,  for  then  their  neighbors  do  not  have  any 
reason  to  discuss  it,  and  I  apprehend  that  this  is  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  admit  that  the  rule,  as  laid  down  in  the  State 
vs.  Lee,  in  that  particular,  is  correct. 

The  President  pro  tern.  But  the  witness  must  be  shown  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition where  he  could  have  heard  it  discussed.  The  evidence  would 
have  some  weight,  but  it  would  be  very  slight. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  is  very  true,  Mr.  President,  but  I  have 
done  that. 

Mr.  Allis.  And  the  witness  stated  that  he  didn't  know  the  reputa- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  Manager  Collins.  A  man  might  say  that  he  didn't  know  the 
reputation  of  another  because  he  did  not  hear  his  reputation  dis- 
cussed.    We  will  take  the  ruling  of  the  chair. 

The  President  pro  tern.  We  will  admit  it;  he  can  state  what  his  op- 
portunities were,  and  he  can  state  whether  he  ever  heard  his  reputation 
called  in  question. 

Q.     Did  you  evei  hear  his  reputation  called  in  question  at  Beaver? 

A.    I  never  did. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  it  discussed  at  Beaver  ? 

A.    No.  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  hear  it  talked  about? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  hear  the  reputation  of  Mr,  Coleman,  for  truth  and 
vcradtv  talked  about,  where  you  now  live  ? 

A.    No,  I  did  not. 
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Q.    Did  you  ever  ht&t  it  talked  about  anywhere  ? 

A.    Not  outside. 

Q.     Never  heard  it  discussed  at  all  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    And  only  knew  him  after  he  came  to  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.    That  is  it. 

Q.    And  you  had  already  moved  to  this  place  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Nelson  in  Beaver  Falto  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  object  to  it  as  immaterial. 

Mr.  Allis.     How  do  you  know  that  it  is  immaterial  until  I  ask  tiM 
next  question  ?  I  am  cross  examining  the  witness. 

The  President  pro  teni.    That  does  not  appear  to  be  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Go  ahead. 

Q.     Do  you  say  you  did  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  since  you  have  seen  Mr.  Nelson  ? 

A.    How  long  since  I  did  not  see  him  ? 

Q.     How  long  since  you  saw  him  ? 

A'    Well,  that  must  be  probably  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  I  cooldnt 
tell  exactly. 

Q.    Since  you  saw  him  ? 

A.    Yes;  let  me  see,  I  think  it  was  last  spring  a  year  ago,  when  I  saw 
him. 

Q.     About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  since  you  saw  him  ? 

A.    Something  like  that. 

Q.     How  long  is  it  since  you  were  at  Beaver  ? 

A.    Well,  that  is — let  me  see —  next  Fall  will  be  three  yean  thii  I 
moved  out  of  Beaver. 

Q.     Now,  how  long  since  you  were  at  Beaver — ^last,  I  mean  ? 

A.    The  last  time  ? 

Q.    Yes,  that  you  went  up  there  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  last  fall. 

Q.    What  time  ?  This  last  fall,  you  mean  ? 

A.    Yes;  this  last  fall;  it  was  late  in  the  fall,  anyhow, — ^I  cant  remem- 
ber now. 

Q.     Have  you  been  there  often  since  you  moved  away  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  have  been  there  now  and  then. 

Q.     For  how  many  times  do  you  suppose,  roughly  ? 

A.     I  cannot  toll  that  exactly. 

Q.    Well,  give  us  some  idea  ? 

A.     Oh,  four  or  five  or  six  times;  I  can't  tell  exactly. 

Q.     Four  or  five  or  six  times  since  you  left  you  have  been  to  Beaver? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  one  of  them  was  last  fall  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  after  Mr.  Coleman  had  moved  away  then,  was  it,— hid 
Mr.  Coleman  moved  away  when  you  went  there  last  fall  ? 

A.     No,  he  had  not  left  when  I  was  there. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Coleman's  family  up  there  at  that  time,  when  you  were 
up  there  last  fall  ? 

A.    That  is  more  than  I  know;  I  never  inquired  particularly;  when 
I  am  going  around  I  don't  inquire  for  private  families. 

Q.    Well,  it  is  a  smaU  place;  and  I  didn't  know  huf,  that  you  knew 
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'^fvhether  the  family  was  there;  it  isn't  a  very  large  place,  Beaver  Falls, 
ifi  it? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Has  Mr.  Cpleman  been  your  attorney  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  was  your  attorney  all  the  time  you  was  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  was  your  attorney  after  he  came  there  until  he  moved  away  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Coleman  came  frpm  ? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  inquire  about  his  character  or  reputation,-^bout 
his  character  for  truth  and  veracity;  did  you  ever  ask  anybody? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.     Never  talked  with  anybody  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 
.    Q.    Did  you  over  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Coleman  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  of  hearing  Mr.  Nelson  say  anything  about 
bim? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  have  had  much  conversatioQ  with  Mr.  Neboo,. 
on  that  kind  of  a  question. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Nelson  about  Mr.  Cole- 
man, so  far  as  you  can  remember? 

A.    No,  I  guess  not;  I  don't  think  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  discussion  about  pension  pap^rs^  with  Mr. 
Nelson,  or  anyone  else,  in  which  Mr.  Coleman  was  connected,  or  claimed 
to  be  connected,  about  pension  papers,  forging  them,  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  never  heard  him  saying  so. 

Q.  Never  heard  anything  of  that  sort  from  Mr.  Nelson,  or  any  com- 
plaint? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Well,  he  has  said  that  twice. 

Mr.  Allis.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  was  not  aware  at  first,  that  this  witness  was 
called  upon  another  point.    I  will  proceed  to  examine  him  &rther. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  George  E.  Megquier,  a  lawyer  at  Bird 
Island? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     You  know  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  far  is  Bird  Island  from  where  you  live  ? 

A.     Seventeen  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  reputation  of  this  man,  Megquier^  in 
the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives,  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.  I  do  not^  sir;  not  where  he  lives,  because  I  have  not  been  dawn 
in  the  town  but  just  once. 

Q.    You  were  just  once  there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  You  never  heard,  then,  Mr.  Megquier's  character  toe  truth  sod 
veracity,  discussed  or  questioned  by  anybody  ?  C^oooIp 
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A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  town  7 

A.  In  Renville  county  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Since  1865,  in  the  spring. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  known  Mr.  Megquier  ? 

A.  I  think  I  knew  him  since  1866,  or  1867. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  until  2:30  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  court  met  at  2:30  p.  m..  Senator  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  we  desire  to  have  Mr.  M.  £. 
Donahue  sworn.  He  has  been  subpoenaed  here  by  mistake,  but  we 
desire  to  h  ive  him  sworn,  so  that  he  can  draw  his  pay. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Allis.  There  is  a  witness  that  has  been  called  by  the  other  ride, 
which  we  would  like  to  have  recalled  for  a  few  moments  for  cross  exam- 
ination sometime  before  he  goes  away;  the  precise  time  for  recalling  the 
witness  we  will  fix  in  accordance  with  the  convenience  of  the  managen. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  At  the  request  of  the  respondent's  counsel,  I 
-  have  requested  Mr.  Lewis,  the  witness  referred  to  by  Mr.  AIUb,  to 
remain  until  to-morrow  morning. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Do  the  managers  consent  to  the  request  of 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent  ? 

Mr.  Allis.    I  understand  them  to  consent. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    The  witness  will  be  kept  here. 

HENRY  KELSEY 

Sworn  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  proeecation,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.:    Mr.  Kelsey,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.    Beaver  Falls,  Renville  county,  Minn. 

Q... .  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.    Eight  years  in  April. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    Publisher. 

Q.    Printing  a  newspaper  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  paper? 

A.    The  "Renville  Times." 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  George  Megquier,  of  Bird  Island,  an 
attorney. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him? 

A.  Eight  years  in  April  it  will  be,  since  I  became  acquainted  with 
him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  for  truth  andyeradty  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  resides  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    State  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  ? 

A.    It  is  bad. 
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CB0S8  EXAMINATION. 

By.  Mr.  Allis: 

Q.    How  loiig  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.    Eight  years  in  April. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Megquier  ? 

A.     I  have  known  him  the  same  length  of  time. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  controversy  going  on  between  your  town 
and  Bird  Island  ? 

A.    Well,  there  has  been;  I  don't  know  what  the  feeling  is  now  ? 

Q.    What  was  the  nature  of  the  controversy  ? 

A.    A  county  seat  question. 

Q.    Now,  is  there  any  newspaper  published  at  Bird  Island  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  is  the  name  of  the  paper  ? 

A.    There  are  two  papers  there. 

Q.    What  are  their  names  ? 

A.    The  Post  and  Blizzard. 

Q.    They  want  the  county  seat  there  I  suppose  ? 

A.    They  talked  that  way. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  it  at  Beaver  Falls;  your  paper, — ^you  advocated 
Beaver  Falls  as  the  county  seat  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  never  advocated  Beaver  Falls  as  the  county  seat  ? 

Q.  Haven't  you  been  in  favor  of  that — well  you  are  opposed  to  Bird 
Island  ? 

A.  I  am  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  county  seat,  or  was  at  the 
time  the  question  was  brought  up;  I  did  not  fevor  any  point;  I  only 
opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  policy  to  move  the  county 
seat  at  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Megquier  is  connected  with  one  of  those  papers,  isn't 
he,  in  some  way  ? 

A.  He  has  written  for  the  paper,  but  whether  he  has  any  other  con- 
nection or  not,  I  don't  know. 

Q.    For  what  paper  did  he  write  ? 

A.    The  Blizzard,  I  understand. 

Q.    That  is  the  Bird  Island  paper? 

A.    That  is  the  Bird  Island  paper. 

Q.  Hasn't  there  been  considerable  difference  between  your  paper  and 
that?  , 

A.    Some,  yee. 

Q.    Rather  hot? 

A.    Pretty  warm,  sometimes. 

Q.    Hasn't  it  been  pretty  warm  ? 

A.  Yes,  more  so  on  the  part  of  the  papers  in  Bird  Island  than  on  the 
others. 

Q.    More  so  on  the  part  of  the  other  papers  than  on  yours  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  thought  so;  I  never  knew  any  controversy  but  what  the  other 
side  was  worse  than  our  side.  Well,  Mr.  Megquier,  was  the  person  who 
was  writing  these  articles  a  good  deal — ^your  attention  was  directed  to 
him? 

A.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.    Didn't  you  know  of  some  poetry  that  he  wrote  ? 
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A.  I  clon*t  know  that  he  wrote  some  poetry;  I  know  that  I  supposed 
that  he  wrote  one  pie:5e,  because  he  showed  it,  but  that  was  not  concern- 
ing me  at  all;  it  was  not  anything  that  had  any  relation  to  me  or  mj 
])aper. 

Q.     It  had  no  relation  to  the  paper? 

A.     No,  it  was  a  drive  at  the  other  paper  in  Bird  Island,  the  Post. 

Q.  Wasn^t  there  some  poetry  there  that  had  a  little  drive  against 
your  pai)er  or  the  editor  of  it,  that  was  written  by  Mr.  Megquier,  or  was 
supposed  to  be  written  ])y  him? 

A.  I  don't  know;  I  am  not  positive  about  Mr.  Megquier  writing  anj 
poetry;  I  only  Hupi)()sed  so  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     It  was  bad  enough  for  him  to  have  written? 

A.     Well,  he  is  capable  of  doing  such  things. 

Q.  Haven't  you  been  in  a  bitter  personal  controverey  with  the  edi- 
tors and  writers  of  that  paper  on  account  of  the  county  school  supetin- 
tendency  this  last  fall  ? 

A.     Well,  we  had  some  little  controversy;  yes. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  pretty  personal  controversy;  didn't  it  degenerate  into 
pretty  strong  personalities  })ef()re  you  got  through  ? 

A.     Not  on  my  i)art. 

Q.     Did  it  on  the  other  side? 

A.     Well,  yes;  it  was  rather  strong. 

Q.  Now,  are  your  j)ersonal  relations  with  Mr.  Megquier  and  the 
editor  of  that  paper  perfectly  pleasant  ? 

A.  Well,  th(^y  are  pleasant,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  don't  have 
anything  to  do  with  them  or  meddle  with  them  at  all;  they  are  not  the 
class  of  men  I  (iarc  to  associate  with. 

Q.  Your  relations  are  pleasant  enough  with  them,  because  you  dont 
have  anything  to  do  with  them? 

A.  I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  them;  I  just  let  them  alone  nn- 
less  it  comes  into  a  political  case,  in  a  political  campaign,  and  then  if 
they  stir  me  up  of  course  I  am  not  simple  enough  to  sit  down  and  take 
it  all. 

Q.  You  have  lived  at  Beaver  Falls  during  the  eight  years  you  speak 
of? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Are  you  at  Bird  Island  often  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  never  stopped  in  the  town  but  once  since  the  town 
started. 

Q.     Never  was  there  but  once  ? 

A.  And  came  through  there  as  I  came  down  to  St.  Paul  this  time: 
that  is  the  only 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  at  Bird  Island  only  twice  during  eight 
years  ? 

A.     I  have  been  there  only  twice  since  the  village  was  started. 

Q.     When  was  that — how  lon:^  ago  was  it  started? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  just  when ;  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  think; 
I  am  not  positive  as  to  just  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  have  you,  during  either  of  the  times  you  were  there, — did 
you  hear  Mr.  Megquier's  character  for  truth  and  veracity  discussed  at 
all  when  you  were  there;  did  you  talk  with  anybody  about  it? 

A.     I  didn't  talk  with  any  men. 

Q.  Or  did  anybody  talk  with  you  about  his  character  for  truth  and 
veracitv? 
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A.     No,  sir;  not  during  the  time  I  was  in  Bird  Island. 

Q.    Neither  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    How  far  is  it  from  Beaver  Falls  to  Bird  Island? 

A.     Well,  it  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Megquier  has  held  some  prominent  offices,  has  he  not, 
in  that  county,  since  you  resided  there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     What  are  they,  and  what  have  they  been  ? 

A.  Judge  of  Probate,  County  School  Superintendent  and  County 
Attorney. 

Q.     He  has  been  a  prominent  politician  there  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  supported  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  like  most  prominent  politicians,  he  has  a  good  many 
friends  and  a  good  many  enemies  in  that  county,  hasn't  he  ? 

A.  Well,  he  has  a  large  number  of  enemies,  but  as  to  his  friends,  I 
can't  say. 

Q,  Well,  you  are  better  acquainted  with  his  enemies,  than  you  are 
^ith  his  friends,  are  you  not, — you  associate  more  with  his  enemies 
than  you  do  with  his  friends  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  know  where  his  friends  are? 

Q.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  or  he  would  not  get  elected  to  those 
offices  ? 

A.  Well,  it  isn't  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  a  great  many  friends 
to  get  office  in  this  county.    * 

Q.     Well,  they  voted  for  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Well,  those  are  all  offices  elected  by  the  people  ? 

A.  Mr.  Mecquier,  I  think  was  appointed  in  the  first  place,  by  some 
power  I  don't  know  what  or  where. 

Q.     Appointed  to  what  ? 

A.  Judge  of  Probate  or  county  school  superintendent,  I  don't  re- 
member what. 

Q.     Wasn't  he  elected  Judge  by  the  people  some  time? 

A.  I  don't  remember  how  that  was;  he  was  not  in  office  when  I 
went  there,  but  when  I  went  there  he  had  been  appointed  to  an  office, 
but  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  county  superintendent  or  Judge 
of  Probate. 

Q.  Well,  those  are  all  offices  to  which  people  are  elected  by  popular 
vote. 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     If  he  was  appointed  once,  he  was  elected  afterwards  ? 

A.     Yes,  he  was  elected  afterwards. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  for  all  the  three  offices  you  have  named, — they 
are  popular  offices  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  And  he  has  been  elected  to  all  of  them  by  popular  vote  at  one 
time  or  another  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q,     Do  you  know  how  many  terms  he  served  as  Probate  Judge? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.    Well,  he  served  more  than  one,  didn't  he  ? 
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A.     I  don't  remember  how  that  was. 

Q.  Well,  as  superintendent  how  many  terms, — do  you  remember 
that? 

A.    I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  one  or  two. 

Q.     District  attorney  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  one  at  any  rate,  and  it  might  have  been  two;  I 
don't  call  to  mind. 

Q.    He  didn't  hold  more  than  one  of  these  offices  at  the  same  time? 

A.    Yes,  he  did. 

Q.     What  one? 

A.     I  don't  know;  but  at  one  time  he  held  all  three  of  them. 

Q.     Probate  Judge  and  District  attorney  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  held  two  of  them  at  one  time. 

Q.     Which  two? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  Judge  of  Probate  and  school  superintendent 

Q.  Well,  he  was  not  District  attorney  ai>d  Judge  of  Probate  at  the 
same  time  ? 

A.     Probably  not. 

Q.    But  you  think  he  was  Judge  of  Probate  ? 

A.  I  know  that  he  held  two  offices  at  the  same  time,  probably  Judge 
of  Probate  and  school  superintendant. 

Q.     He  was  Judge  of  Probate  and  school  superintendant  at  one  time? 

A.    I  think  those  were  the  two  offices. 

Q.  Well,  he  couldn't  have  had  so  many  enemies  at  that  time,— *t 
least  he  must  have  had  a  majority  of  friends  in  that  county  ? 

A.    Well,  he  held  those  two  offices  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 

Q.     Well,  he  held  them,  didn't  he  ?         ' 

A.     He  held  them,  yes. 

Q.     And  he  was  elected  by  the  people  ? 

A.    But  it  was  no  credit  to  him  the  way  he  held  them. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  general  reputation  as  to  truth  and  veracity  of 
Mr.  Megquier  discussed,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  have  heard  people  speak  against  it  I  suppose,  from  what  you 
say, — you  say  you  know  it  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  have  you  ever  heard  anybody  say, — ^tell  us  what 
somebody  said  against  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity,  or  what 
they  said  about  him  from  which  you  inferred — from  which  you  say  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  ?  Tell  us 
one  person  now,  and  who  he  is. 

A.     You  want  me  to  name  some  man  by  name  ? 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  can, — who  have  you  ever  heard — from  whose  conver- 
sation— you  say  you  have  heard  it  discussed,  his  reputation  for  truth 
and  veracity — you  say  you  have  heard  it  discussed,  and  you  say  it  is 
bad.  Now,  I  want  to  know  who  it  is  that  you  have  heard  say  his  repu- 
tation was  bad,  or  speak  against  him  and  when  and  where  ? 

No  answer. 

Q.     Well,  sir;  we  are  waiting  on  you  ? 

A.  I  will  name  the  postmaster  at  Beaver  Falls,  J.  S.  Gerald  and 
Hans  Gronwold,  the  county  treasurer. 

Q.  Well,  take  that  one  first,  the  postmaster;  now,  where  did  you 
hear  him  say  anything  ? 

A.    Well,  I  can't  specify  the  date  or  the  time  exB/cXLj. 
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Q.    Well,  tell  \18  as  near  aslyou  can  then, — ^more  than  one  occasion  ? 

A.  Oh,  probably  half  a  dozen  occasions;  whenever  the  question  has 
come  Tip  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

Q.     Well,  about  when  ;  I  want  you  to  fix  upon  some  instance. 

A.    Oh,  I  can't  put  down  any  dates. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  put  down  any  dates,  but  tell  us  as  near  as 
you  can  fix  it  within  some  bounds. 

A.    I  cannot  fix  it,  because  it  is  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Well,  you  heard  him  talk  about  it  some  time, — can't  you  tell 
what  year  it  was  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  have  heard  hundreds  of  people  talk  about  it,  but  it  is  a 
matter  I  have  not  fixed  in  my  mind. 

Q.    Then  how  long  ago  is  it  since  you  heard  the  post-master  speak? 

A.     Oh,  I  don't  know  how  long  ago. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  one  year,  two  years  or  three  or  four 
years  ago  ? 

A.    Oh,  it  was  probably  last  fall. 

Q.    It  was  probably  last  fall,  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  any  more  than  he  was  like  every  body  else 
who  says  anything  about  it,  in  a  general  way, — that  he  was  a  man  that 
was  not  to  be  believed,  lacking  in  truth. 

Q.    He  said  that  ? 

A.  In  a  general  way,  that  is  the  run  of  the  conversation, — when- 
ever the  conversation  comes  up  where  he  is  called  in  question,  his  gen- 
eral reputation  is  that  he  is  a  slippery  customer  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon;  that  is  the  idea. 

Q.    A  slippery  customer,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon? 

A.    Not  truthful,  in  any  business  transactions  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  anything  that  was  said,  so  that  we  can  tell 
whether  that  is  your  conclusion,  or  whether  the  man  really  meant  that; 
can  you  tell  us  the  substance  of  what  the  man  said  ? 

A.     Well,  the  substance  of  what  he  and  every  other  man — 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  for  what  every  other  man  said;  I  want  what  this 
one  man,  the  post-master,  said  on  that  one  occasion. 

A.  I  don't  know  the  language  that  he  used,  because  I  did  not  treas- 
ure the  matter  up,  expecting  to  have  to  use  anything  in  the  future,  and 
it  has  become  so  common  in  that  country — 

Q.  Never  mind  about  telling  us  that  so  often;  you  have  repeated 
that  so  many  times;  I  am  not  asking  you  what  was  common;  tell  us 
something  somebody  said,  that  was  so  common,  or  the  substance  of  it. 

A.     He  said  he  was  a  liar. 

Q.  That  is  the  language  that  this  man  used  on  this  occasion,  that 
you  refer  to  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  used  that  term,  but  that  is  the  meaning  and 
eflfect  of  what  he  did  say. 

Q.    That  was  the  meaning  and  effect  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Well,  can't  you  tell  us  what  terms  he  did  use  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  exactly  what  language  every  man  used  that  I  have 
heard  speak  of  George  Megquier. 

Q.    Can  vou  tell  us  the  language  that  any  man  used  ? 

A.    Well,  I  have  heard  men  call  him  a  liar. 

Q.    You  have  heard  them  use  that  expression  ? 

A.    Yes, 
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Q.     Who  did  you  ever  hear  call  him  a  liar? 

A.     Well,  it  would  be  easier  to  tell  who  I  did  than  who  I  didn't. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  who  did,  if  it  is  so  easy  to  do' it;  anything  that  is  so 
easy  to  do  you  ought  to  have  done  long  ago. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  would  be  easier  for  him  to  tell  who  didn't 
than  who  did. 

Mr.  Allis.     I  am  not  asking  him  to  tell  who  didn't,  but  who  did. 

Q.  Now,  who  have  you  ever  heard  call  Mr.  Megcjuier  a  liar,  or  say 
he  was  a  liar? 

[No  answer,] 

Q.  Well,  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate;  you  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  question.  Now,  didn't  Mr.  Gerald  run  against  Bowler  for 
county  superintendent  or  something  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  he  didn't — last  fall,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.    Yes,  last  fall. 

A.     No,  sir,  he  didn't. 

Q.     What  office  did  Gerald  run  for  ? 

A.     County  Superintendent. 

Q.     What  office  did  Bowler  run  for  ? 

A.    Judge  of  Probate. 

Q.     Who  did  run  for  Superintendent? 

A.     A  man  by  the  name  of  Foster. 

Q.  Mr.  Megquier  backed  this  man,  Foster, — Mr.  Megquier  was  the 
man  who  supported  the  nmn  who  ran  against  Gerald  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  who  Mr.  Megquier  supported. 

Q.     How  about  the  papers, — dichi't  they  support  the  other  man? 

A.     The  paper  itself  supported  Foster;  but  what  connection 

Q.     And  your  paper  supported  this  man  Gerald  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  election  was  over,  wasn't  there  some  pretty  severe 
articles  in  the  Blizzard,  or  whatever  you  called  it  in  Bird  Island,  agaiiu^t 
Gerald? 

A.     Well,  I  think  there  were  three  or  four. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole,  the  papers  of  the  two  places  are  pretty  bitter 
against  each  other,  and  the  management  and  the  people  are  mixed  in 
with  it  a  good  deal ;  there  is  considerable  bitterness  between  the  pevpk 
of  Bird  Island  and  Beaver  Falls  on  these  local  subjects,  the  county  »ub- 
ject? 

A.     I  don't  know  how  that  is. 

Q.  You  cannot  specify  anybody  else  besides  this  Mr.  Gerald  that  you 
are  able  to  say  you  hearcl  say  that  Mr.  Megquier  was  a  liar,  or  words  to 
that  effect, — you  are  not  able  to  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  could  name  a  number  of  men,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  name 
them  as  saying  in  those  direct  terms  that  he  was  a  liar,  right  out  in 
plain  language  in  that  way. 

Q.     Did  you  mention  Hans  Gronwold  awhile  ago  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  I  don't  say  that  he  said  to  me  in  those  words,  that  he 
was  a  liar. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  say  that  he  said  it  directly  to  me ;  but  I  heaid  th«e 
things.  I  don't  wish  to  intimate  that  he  said  it  directly  to  me,  hut  I 
heard  him  say  it, — not  to  me. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  you  hear  him  say  ? 

A.    I  heard  him  intimate — 
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Q.     What  (lid  you  hear  hiui  say  ?    Not  what  he  intimated. 

A.     I  cannot  use  the  words. 

Q.  Give  us  the  substance;  I  don't  ask  you  to  repeat  the  language, — 
but  not  his  intimations;  tell  me  in  substance  what  he  said. 

A.     Well,  the  substance  of  it  was  that  he  was  an  untruthful  man. 

Q.  That  is  the  substance — the  effect  of  it;  but  you  cannot  give  us 
the  substance  of  the  language.  I  don't  ask  you  to  give  the  exact  lan- 
guage, but  can't  you  give  the  substance  of  the  language? 

A.     I  cannot  give  you  the  wording  of  it. 

Q.     You  only  remember  the  effect  that  it  left,  upon  your  mind  ? 

A.     Yes,  from  the  conversation. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  How  long  since  Megquier  held  office  down  there, — in  the  first 
place  he  doesn't  hold  any  now  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  now. 

Q.     How  many  years  since  he  has  held  office  ? 

A.  Probably  about  four  years;  I  don't  know  the  exact  time;  I  don't 
know  now. 

Q-  When  was  it,  when  you  had  the  county  seat  fight, — when  Meg- 
quier wrote  the  poetrv  that  the  counsel  has  been  talking  about? 

A.  1  don't  renieniljer  whether  that  poetry  was  in  connection  with  the 
county  seat  (question  or  not. 

Q.     Well,  when  did  you  have  the  county  seat  fight  ? 

A.     Some  two  years  ago  last  fall. 

Q.     Oh,  I  thought  it  was  last  week  from  the  way  the  counsel  talked. 

A.     Oh,  no,  it  was  some  time  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Megquier  before  he  came  to  this  county,  Mr. 
Kelsey  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Where  did  you  first  know  him  ? 

A.     At  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.    You  knew  him  when  he  lived  at  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  speaking  of  his  reputation  as  bad,  did  you  say  his  repu- 
tation was  bad  at  Beaver  Falls  as  well  as  Bird  Island, — do  you  mean 
both  places? 

A.     Yes. 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  When  did  he  remove  from  Beaver  Falls, — how  long  ago  did  Mr. 
Megquier  remove  from  Beaver  Falls  to  Bird  Island? 

A.  I  don't  know  how  long  ago  exactly  it  was,  but  it  was  three  or 
four  years  ago  I  think. 

Q.     How  long  ago  do  you  say  ? 

A.     Some  three  or  four  years  ago;  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.     You  say  that  county  seat  fight  took  place  two  years  ago  last  fall  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  now  just  what  year  it  took  place  in. 

Q.  Can't  you  fix  it  in  some  way  ?  You  lived  right  up  there  and 
participated  in  it, — it  is  singular  that  you  cannot  fix  it  in  some  way; 
when  do  you  think  it  took  place  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  two  years  ago  last  fall. 

Q.     You  think  it  was  two  years  ago  last  fall  ? 

A.     Yes,  but  I  couldn't  remember. 
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HERMAN  ZUMWINKIL 

Sworn  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live? 

A.    Beaver  Falls,  Renville  county. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.    About  eleven  years  ago. 

Q.    How  far  is  Beaver  Falls  from  Bird  Island? 

A.    About  eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Greorge  Megquier,  an  attorney  at  Bird 
Island  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  know  him  when  he  lived  at  Beaver  Falls? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    A  Sadler, — I  keep  a  sadlery  shop. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  reputation  of  Greorge  Megauier  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  lives  and  did  live  in  Beaver  FalL),  for  truth 
and  veracity  ? 

A.     It  was  not  very  good  when  he  lived  at  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.    You  kneiw  whatlt  was? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    State  whether  it  was  good  or  bad  ? 

A.    It  was  bad. 

Q.    State  whether  it  was  good  or  bad  at  Bird  Island  ? 

A.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.    How  long  ago  did  he  move  from  Beaver  Falls  to  Bird  Island? 

A.     About  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  You  can  take  the  witness  on  that  subject  if 
you  desire.  I  shall  examine  him  on  article  12,  and  I  will  examine  aU 
through  now,  or  you  can  cross-examine  now  on  this. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  guess  we  will  finish  the  cross-examination  on  this  im- 
peachment business  first. 

CROSS  examination. 

By  Mr.  Allis: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.  Eleven  jrears. 

Q.  And  it  is  four  years  since  he  moved  from  there  ? 

A.  I  think  thereabouts  ? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  discoflBed 
at  Beaver  Falls? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  people  generally  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  some  of  the  people  you  heard  talk  about  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  mention  them  ? 

A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Stone  who  lives  in  Olivia  now. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  Pete  Hinen.  ^  -     i 
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Q.    Who  else? 

A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Miller  who  lives  out  in  the  country  a 
piece  from  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.    Who  else? 

A.    A  man  by  the  name  of  Grerald,  postmaster  at  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.     Who  else? 

A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Berndigen,  who  keeps  a  store  in  Beaver 
Falls. 

Q.    Who  else? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  names  of  them  all  now;  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  it. 

Q.    Those  people  all  lived  at  Beaver  Falls,  and  still  live  there? 

A.    No,  thev  don't  all  live  there  now. 

Q.    Where  have  they  gone  ? 

A.    Some  live  in  Olivia. 

Q.  Very  well;  it  was  some  four  years  ago  or  more  that  you  heard 
these  people  speak  about  it? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  haven't  heard  much  talk  about  it  since  how  long? 

A.    Not  that  I  took  any  stock  in. 

Q.  You  haven't  heard  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  discussed 
in  Beaver  Falls  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  has  it  been  since  you  heard  it  discussed  ? 

A.    Seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  ago. 

Q.    Seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  ago  you  refer  to  ? 

A.  Yes,  five  years  ago,  six  years  ago, — ^those  years  he  lived  there;  I 
lived  there  at  the  time  he  lived  there. 

Q.     From  five  to  nine  years  ago  ? 

A.    Yes;  he  lived  there  when  I  came  there. 

Q.     You  know  nothing  about  Bird  Island  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Zum winkle,  do  you  remember  a  term  of  court  held  at  Beaver 
Falls,  in  Renville  county,  in  May,  1881  ? 

\.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  take  that  back;  yes,  I  remember  it. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Coleman  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Robert  W.  Coleman  ? . 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  of  his  being  there  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  when  he  went  away  from  there  to  another  place,  dur- 
ing that  term  or  after  that  term  ? 

A.  He  went  away  on  Saturday  after  the  court  to  Redwood  Falls  ;  I 
went  along  with  him. 

Q.    Now,  you  mean  that  was  Saturday  of  the  week  court  commenced? 

A.    The  Saturday  the  court  adjourned. 

Q.  The  day  court  adjourned  he  went  to  Redwood  Falls  and  you  went 
along  with  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 
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Q.     How  do  you  know  that  it  was  the  day  court  adjounitd  ? 

A.  I  think  ihe  oourt  adjourned  already  on  Friday  or  ThurBday,  I 
don't  know  which. 

Q.    And  this  was  the  next  day  ? 

A.    And  this  was  on  Saturday . 

Q.  This  was  the  Saturday,  was  it,  of  the  week  that  oourt  ivas  hftid 
there? 

A.    Of  court  week,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Alus. 

Q.    The  court  you  say  had  adjourned  before  you  went  up  there,  piMr 
to  that  Saturday  ? 
A.    The  court  had  adjourned.. 
Q.     For  good  ? 
A.    Yes,  for  good. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Were  you  there  when  court  adjourned  ? 

A.     I  was  in  town. 

Q.    Were  you  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  of  yowr  own  knowledge  that  court  had  ad- 
journed ? 

A.  Well,  I  saw  the  Judge  himself  out  of  the  court  lOom,  aad  the  ju- 
rors goins  home,  a  good  many  of  them^  bo  to  my  own  knowledge  the 
court  had  adjourned. 

Q.  That  18  all  you  know  about  it, — you  saw  the  Judge  there  that  Sat- 
urday ?    A.    Yes. 

CABL  ROLTZ, 

Recalled  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal,  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  testified. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    You  have  been  sworn  here  before  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  reside  at  what  place  ? 

A.     Beaver  Falls. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  George  Megquier,  an  attoney  at  Bird 
Island  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  j^ou  known  him  ? 

A.    I  have  known  him  eleven  or  twelve  yeaors. 

Q.     Where  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  seven  or  eight  years  at  Beay«r  Falb  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  at  Bird  Island  ;  he  moved  away. 

Q.    I  believe  you  are  a  hotel  keeper? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  7 

A.     Six  years  this  spring. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Holtz,  do  you  know  the  general  reputattein  of  Geoqe 
Megquier  for  truth  and  veracity  in  the  neighborhooa  in  whioii  he  Sv« 
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jtfUt  tlM  ottit  in  Which  he  formerly  did  live,  that  is  at  Beaver  Falls  afind 
Bird  Island? 

A.    Yes,  especially  at  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.     You  may  state  whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 

A.    It  was  bad. 

CROflHBI-EXAMIKATIOJl 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  since. you  heard  Mr.  Megquier's  reputation 
for  truth  and  veracity  discussed  at  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.    The  last  time? 

Q.  Hie  last  time ;  you  say  you  know  his  reputation ;  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  it  discussed  some  at  Beaver  Fails  ? 

A.    About  three  years  ago  ;  that  is  the  last. 

Q.    And  prior  to  that  ? 

A.  And  prior  to  that,  for  six,  seven  or  eight  years, — not  much  since 
he  left  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  heard  it  discussed  at  all,  the  last  three  or  four 
years? 

A.    Yes,  some 

Q.     Have  you  heard  it  discussed  in  Bird  Island  ? 

A.    No,  I  never  was  there. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know,  really,  anything  about  his  reputation  at 
Bird  Island? 

A.  Not  in  Bird  Island  ;  I  know  it  through  some  people  that  have 
lived  there  that  came  to  Beaver  to  live, — that  lived  in  Bird  Island  and 
come  to  Beaver  and  tell  us  about  it  once  in  a  while. 

Q.     Have  you  heard  it  discussed  there  by  anybody  living  there? 

A.    Yes,  coming  to  Beaver,  traveling. 

Q.     Coming  to  Beaver,  you  have  heard  them  discuss  it? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    But  you  haven't  been  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Who  do  you  remember  of  from  Bird  Island  ? 

A.  Well,  there  are  four  or  five;  he  had  a  patent  fire  alarm  for  sale 
then,  three  vears  ago,  and  a  good  many  said  ttien  that  he  was  defrauding 
them  and  cheating  them. 

Q.     Defrauding  them  and  cheating  them  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  is  what  they  said,  was  it  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Anything  else  ? 

A'    No^  m. 

Q.  Anything,  else,  except  that  he  was  defrauding  and  cheating  them. 
Pid  they  say  anything  about  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veraeity  ? 

A.     Not  about  Bird  Island,  but  before  he  left — 

Q.    1  am  talking  about  Bird  Island. 

A.     No, 

Q.  Then  you  haven't  heard  anybody  from  Bird  Island  talk  about  his 
reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A,     Not  since  he  left  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.    Since  he  left  Beaver  Falls  you  haven't  been  to  Bird  Island  ? 

A.    Noywr. 
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Q.    And  you  haven't  heard  anybody  from  Bird  Island  quefitiomng 

or  discussing  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 
A.     No,  sir. 

JAMES   GREELEY 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State  in  rebuttal,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q,    Where  do  you  live? 

A.    At  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.     I  have  lived  in  beaver  Falls  and  its  vicinity  for  eleven  years. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.    I  am  the  justice  of  the  peace  there. 

Q.     Anything  else? 

A.    Well,  I  farm. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  George  Megquier,  an  attorney,  who 
formerly  lived  at  Beaver  Falls,  now  of  Bird  Island  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    Since  1870. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Is  it  good  or  bad  ? 

A.     It  is  bad. 

Q.  Mr.  JGreely,  you  testified  the  other  day  that  the  reputation  of 
Coleman  was  baa,  I  believe  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Won't  you  state  which  has  the  worst  reputation  for  truth  and 
veracity  Robert  W.  Coleman  or  George  Megquier? 

Mr.  Allis.  I  don't  think  the  Senate  wants  to  go  into  the  respective 
merits  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  don't  think  that  is  material, 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.    How  many  years  have  you  been  there,  Mr.  Greeley? 

A.     About  eleven  or  twelve. 

Q.  And  some  three  or  four  years  ago  Mr.  Megquier  moved  to  Bird 
Island  ? 

A.  I  think  he  partly  moved  about  four  years  ago,  but  he  moved  for 
good  about  three  years  ago. 

Q.     Now,  are  you  at  Bird  Island  often  ? 

A.     Yes,  occasionally. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  his  character  for  truth  and  veracity  discussed  at 
Bird  Island  ? 

A.    Yes,  some. 

Q.    As  well  as  at  the  other  place  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  as  fully,  I  mean. 

Q.     How  often  do  vou  go  there  ? 

A.    Well,  I  should  judge  I  visit  the  town  of  Bird  Island  aboat  a  dot- 
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«n  times  a  year;  sometimes  I  go  pretty  often  and  it  might  be  a  long 
interval  before  I  should  go  there  again. 

Q.    How  often? 

A.    About  a  dozen  times  a  year  probably  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  will  now  pass  to  article  15,  the  term  of 
court  at  Lyon  county. 

G.  H.  RICHARDSON 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  in  rebuttal  testified : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside? 

A.    Marshall,  Lyon  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    I  am  engaged  in  carpentering  and  building. 

Q.    Were  you  engaged  in  building  in  June,  1881  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Where? 

A.  I  built  a  bridge  across  the  Redwood  river  at  Marshall  on  Main 
street. 

Q.    Whereabouts  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hunt's  hotel  ? 

A.    It  was  between  Mr.  Hunt's  hotel  and  the  railroad. 

Q.    You  say  you  built  the  bridge  ? 

A.     I  had  charge  of  the  construction  as  one  of  the  town  officers. 

Q.     Do  you  keep  a  daily  record  of  your  transactions  ? 

A.  I  have  almost  uninterruptedly  since  the  war,  and  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  war. 

A.  Have  you  a  record  with  you,  a  memorandum  or  diary  of  the 
year  1881  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.    Will  you  turn  to  that  record  of  June  20th,  1881. 

A.     [Witness  produces  it.]     Do  you  wish  I  should  read  it  ? 

Q.  Not  at  present.  Wait  a  moment.  Do  you  know  when  court 
commenced  that  month  at  Marshall  ? 

A.    I  know  the  day  when  Judge  Cox  arrived  there. 

Q.     What  day  of  the  month  was  that  ? 

A.    That  was  on  Tuesday,  the  21«t  day  of  June. 

Q.    You  were  engaged  in  building  the  bridge  at  that  time? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  I  asked  you  where  that  bridge  was  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Hunt's  hotel  ? 

A.  Between  that  and  the  railroad  track — ^between  that  and  the  depot; 
it  is  what  we  term  the  second  street  bridge. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  turn  to  that  diary  and  read  your  record  for  June 
20th. 

Mr.  Allis.    We  object  to  that. 

Mr. 'Manager  Collins.     Why  ? 

Mr.  Allis.     Because  we  don't  know  when  it  was  made. 

Q.     When  was  it  made  ? 

A.  My  custom  in  regard  to  my  diary  business  is  to  write  it  up  every 
night. 

Q.    Was  that  made  that  night  ? 
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A«  I  can't  swear  positive] j  any  more  than  it  is  mj  enstoni  erm 
night  to  write  up  my  day's  proceedings  in  regard  to  my  labor,  tbe 
weather  and  any  little  incidents  that  I  may  think  worthy  of  zuemocm- 
dum  at  the  time. 

Q.     You  did  it  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  did  make  that  at  that  tinie  ? 

Mr.  Allis.  Don't  ask  him  whether  he  had  any  doubt,  but  whether 
he  did  it. 

Q.     Did  you  do  it  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  can't  swear  positively  that  I  did  it  that  night. 

Q.     Did  vou  do  it  about  that  time  ? 

A.  I  did  it  about  that  time.  As  I  say,  my  custom  has  been  to  al- 
ways write  it  at  night  wherever  I  be,  travehng  or  otherwise,  and  especi- 
ally when  I  have  charge  of  men,  as  I  had  then, — to  write  up  my  diary, 
and  post  up  my  books  in  regard  to  their  labor,  every  night. 

Q.     Now,  if  it  was  not  done  that  night,  when  was  it  done  ? 

A.  Well,  it  must  have  been  done  that  night  or,  at  the  latest,  next 
morning;  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  done  that 
night. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Now,  we  offer  to  allow  Mr.  Biehardson  to 
read  from  his  diary. 

Mr.  Allis.     We  obj.ect  to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Then  we  offer  the  record  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Allis.  As  a  matter  of  course  under  no  rule  of  law  can  the  diary 
be  put  in  evidence.  If  this  witness  can  testify  that  he  m&de  that  memo- 
randum at  the  time,  then,  of  course,  he  can  be  allowed  to  refresh  his 
memory  and  testify  from  it.  I  don't  know  of  any  rule  of  law  by  which 
a  diary  can  be  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  are  not  very  (^articular  about  it,  only  you 
were  very  anxious  last  night  about  a  register,  and  we  thought  we  would 
do  it. 

Mr.  Allis.  Well,  even  if  we  were — we  were  arguing  that  from  what 
was  presented  at  the  time;  that  don't  change  the  rule  of  law — now  the 
witness  is  produced  with  a  private  memorandum.  If  he  proves  that 
the  memorandum  was  made  at  the  time,  as  it  purports  to  have  been  made 
then,  the  witness  can  refresh  his  recollection  and  testify ;  if  it  is  pertinent 
testimory. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  we  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
with  it;  it  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Allis.  In  the  first  place  he  has  not  proved  that  he  made  it  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Well  he  has  proved  it  pretty  nearly. 

Q.  Well,  independent  of  that  diary,  can  you  testify  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  that  bridge  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June  ? 

A.     The  bridge  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June 

Mr.  Allis.     He  has  not  said  that  he  can  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.     I  can. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     The  counsel  is  technical  about  that. 

Mr.  Allis.     I  want  to  be  certain  that  he  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Well,  you  have  found  out. 

The  Witness.  On  Monday  night,  the  twentieth  of  June,  the  bridge 
was  all  complete  except  the  abutting  plank  on  the  end  towards  Mr. 
Hunt's  hotel.    The  plank  is  diagonal  on  the  bridge,  perhape  Wt  quite 
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ata  sngle  of -forty-five,  they  met  in  the  center  and  ran  toTfards  each  side, 
and  we  commenced  laying  plank  on  the  side  next  to  the  track  and  laid 
across,  and  onr  abutting  plank, — this  plank  was  trimmed  off,  and  there 
is  a  plank  set  up  edgeways  that  was  on  the  end,  and  that  covers  the  top 
part  of  it,  to  save  wear,  and  our  bridge  was  completed  all  but  the  abut- 
ting i>lank  on  the  opposite  side 

Q.     That  was  the  tinishing  plank  called  the  abutting  plank  ? 

A.     Yes,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  where  the  dirt  fills  in. 

Q.     You  say  the  bridge  was  complete  on  the  twentieth  of  June  up  to 
that  time  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     How  about  the  grading  of  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  ? 

A.  The  grading  was  done  so  that  teams  could  come  on  to  the  side 
next  to  the  track  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth  of  June. 

Q.     Now,  tell  us  how  it  was  on  the  day  that  court  commenced. 

A.  The  day  that  court  commenced  we  put  the  plank  over  on  the  op- 
posite side,  among  the  very  first,  and  we  put  the  railing  on  the  bridge. 

Q.     How  about  teams  crossing  that  day  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  not  more  than  an  hour  after  I  commenced  work  in 
the  morning  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  until  our  grading  teams  were 
driving  across;  and  as  quick  as  they  hail  it  filled  in  on  the  other  side, 
after  three  or  four  teams  passed,  or  a  few  teams,  just  to  fill  in  a  little 
there, — the  filling  on  the  side  towards  Mr.  Hunt's  hotel, — to  make  it 
passable  for  our  grading  teams  and  others, — ^the  width  of  the  wagon  was 
not  much, — and  after  they  drove  across  the  first  three  or  four  wagons, 
drove  over  that  morning, — ^they  drove  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge  and  took  the  horses  ofi",  and  took  the  wagon  off,  so  they  could 
dump  the  dirt  down  by  the  end  of  the  bridge;  and  after  there  were  three 
or  four  teams  passed  there,  was  a  young  fellow  that  drove  a  team  there 
for  Owen  &  Dibble  who  drove  his  team  directly  across  with  a  load.  And 
after  that  the  grade  teams  and  other  teams  passed  and  repassed  there  all 
day,  from  not  later  than  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.     Did  you  see  tlie  bus  go  across  to  the  train  that  day  ? 

A.  I  saw  the  bus  from  the  train  that  came  up.  I  saw  it  go  over  to 
the  depot  after  that. 

Q.     State  whether  or  not  that  crossed  that  bridge. 

A.     It  did. 

Q.     State  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  arrived  in  town  that  day. 

A.  I  can't  say  that  I  saw  him  when  he  came  on  the  train.  I  saw 
him  that  evening. 

Q.  Won't  you  explain  about  the  foot-bridge  that  has  been  testified  to 
here,  commencing  with  the  first  bridge  you  had  there  ? 

A.  The  first  bridge — I  was  not  there  when  it  was  constructed;  I  was 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  during  our  flood  last  spring,  and  I  ar- 
rived at  Marshall  on  or  about  the  11th  of  May.  The  bridge  had  been 
^wept  away  and  there  was  a  small  foot-bridge  across  the  river  about 
where  the  upper  edge  of  the  present  bridge  now  stands,  or  very  near  it, 
and  when  I  commenced  work  on  it — our  pile-driver  arrived  there  on  the 
2d  day  of  June,  that  I've  had  from  the  company, — ^and  I  cleared  away. 
We  found  the  foot-bridge  was  in  the  way  of  our  driving  piles.  I  took 
that  foot-bridge  away  and  moved  it  up  stream  about  two  rods,  as  near  as 
I  can  recollect,  sufficiently  for  to  back  our  pile-driver  up,  as  we  were 
driving  our  bents.  That  foot-bridge  was  at  least  four  feet  wide;  that  is,, 
the  whole  of  it  was  four  feet  wide.    It  was  sufficiently  wide,  at  any  rate, 
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as  I  was  working  on  the  other  bridge,  that  I  repeatedly  saw  the  agent, 
or  the  young  man  who  carries  the  mail  to  and  from  the  depot  across 
that  foot-bridge  with  a  wheelbarrow,  and  other  people  passing  him  on 
the  foot-bridge;  other  people,  foot  passengers,  passing  and  repassing  him 
with  a  wheelbarrow. 

Q.     That  foot  bridge  was'  four  feet  wide  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.     And  when  did  they  commence  taking  that  away  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  when  it  was  fully  taken  away,  but  they  begun  tak- 
ing it  down  because  there  was  a  party  who  had  lumber  in  the  bridge, — 
a  lumber  merchant  there, — who  said  he  had  sold  some  of  the  plank,  and 
he  wanted  to  use  them,  and  he  commenced  taking  the  bridge  away,  on 
Wednesday  the  20th  of  June, — the  day  we  planked  the  new  bridge. 

Q.     Who  was  that  man  ? 

A.     Mr.  A.  D.  Morgan. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  made  a  record  of  when  the  bridge  was  com- 
pleted,— when  it  was  finished  so  that  teams  could  cross, — when  it  was 
finally  completed,  in  the  book? 

A.  I  have  no  record  of  when  the  teams  went  across,  but  I  have  a  re- 
cord of  my  work,  when  the  teams  crossed. 

Q.     And  when  vou  finally  finished  the  railing  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  finisned  the  railing  on  the  21st. 

Q.  Now,  from  that  record  together  with  your  memory,  you  know 
when  teams  went  across  there  to  fill  in  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  from  your  memory  you  know  when  other  teams  commenced 
to  cross  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Mr.  JManager  Collins.  Now,  we  ofier  the  diary  in  evidence,  and  the 
entries  under  1>he  20th  and  2l8t  days  of  June. 

Mr.  Allis.     We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  will  take  the  ruling  of  the  court  upon  it. 

Mr.  Allis.  We  object  to  it  as  incompetent  and  immaterial.  In  the 
first  place,  the  record  is  not  good  in  evidence  anyhow.  He  haa  not  even 
proved  that  it  was  made  contemporaneously,  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
witness  to  consult  it.  He  could  testify  from  his  own  memory,  but  in  no 
case  would  it  be  anything  more  than  a  contemporaneous  memorandum 
from  which  the  witness  could  refresh  his  recollection;  he  cannot  offer 
the  memorandum. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    You  can  take  the  witness. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  bridge  in  part  left  there,  enough  of  it  left  so  that  per- 
sons could  cross,  on  the  21st  ? 

A.  My  impression  was  that  there  was  only  one  length  of  plank  left, 
and  that  was  on  the  side  next  to  Mr.  Hunt's  hotel — that  is,  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  bridge.  The  other  part  of  the  bridge  was  made  of  two 
pieces  of  timber;  I  can't  say  as  to  the  size — four  by  six,  or  something, 
set  on  trusses  set  in  the  river,  with  pieces  of  two  by  four  laid  crow 
ways,  and  plank  on  top. 

Q.  Couldn't  a  person  cross,  if  he  was  careful,  on  foot.  Wasnt  there 
enough  timbers  there? 

A.    I  think  there  was  but  few  that  would  venture  it. 
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Q.  You  say  yon  think  that  was  the  condition;  are  you  8ure  that  it 
was  in  that  condition  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  ? 

A.    I  know  the  bridge  was  not  passable  on  the  morning  of  the  2lBt. 

Q.    I  mean  not  for  ^t  passengers  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  how  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  Because  I  know  the  plank  were  taken  up  and  the  stringers  were 
taken  up;  what  timber  was  not  taken  off  from  there  that  night  was 
taken  off  the  next  morning.  v 

Q.    You  are  sure  that  was  the  condition  of  it  on  the  21st? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them  taking  the  lumber  out  of  there  on  that 
morning;  they  took  th.e  most  of  it  up  on  Monday. 

Q.    What  time  did  the  train  arrive  there  ? 

A.    I  can't  tell  you  the  hour;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  the  date;  for  instance,  of  the  20th,  when  you  say 
that  your  work  was  done  ? 

A.  I  fix  that  in  this  way:  I  know  that  it  was  on  Monday.  I  recol- 
lect that  on  Saturday  night  or  Saturday  morning  about  one  or  two 
o'clock  it  ndned  very  heavy,  and  Saturday  forenoon;  and  I  had  been 
waiting  for  two  or  three  days,  or  along  there,  possibly,  for  the  plank  for 
that  bridge,  and  had  been  urged  by  the  other  members  of  the  town 
board  to  have  the  bridge  completed  before  court  sat,  because  we  had  no 
safe  and  good  passage  way  into  town.  On  Saturday  noon  the  timber 
came,  and  I  unloaded  it  Saturday  afternoon  and  comenced  the  bridge, 
and  on  Monday  forenoon  I  commenced  work  there,  and  I  had  nine  men; 
and  in  the  afternoon  I  had  one  less, — to  rush  the  bridge  through  as  fast 
as  possible,  to  get  it  passable  for  court. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  way  of  fixing  that  that  was  on  the  20th  of 
June,  except  that  you  find  it  so  m  your  diary  ? 

A.  I  have,  from  the  fact  that  I  know  I  had  it  done, — ^if  any  one 
knows  when  court  sat,  I  know  I  had  it  done  before  Judge  Cox  came  to 
court,  so  that  teams  passed,  and  passed  the  day  that  he  did  come;  that 
I  know. 

Q.    You  think  that  at  that  time  the  foot  bridge  had  been  taken  up? 

A.  I  know  the  foot  bridge  was  impassable;  all  of  the  top  plank  ex- 
cept, possibly,,  the  one  length  on  the  side  next  to  Mr.  Hunt's  notel,  was 
taken  up  on  Monday. 

Q.  Was  there  any  portion  of  that  day  on  which  there  was  any  plank 
on  the  bridge  itself,  which  was  used  for  foot  passengers  a  portion  of  the 
day;  that  is,  I  mean  on  the  bridge  you  built,  was  there  any  temporary 
arrangement  any  portion  of  that  day  ? 

A.  There  was  no  temporary  arrangement  any  further  than  as  I  built 
the  bridge  I  put  the  stringers  across.  On  Monday  morning  I  put  the 
caps  on  the  two  center  tier  of  piles  and  then  put  my  stringers  across, 
and  commenced  planking  the  bridge  immediately. 

Q.    You  were  planking  the  bridge,  then,  on  ftfonday  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  vou  finish  it  entirely  ? 

A.  We  finished  it  all  but  about  two  hours'  work  for  one  man.  I  was 
urged  to  do  it  by  the  village  marshall.  He  was  grading  it  and  he  wanted 
to  set  it  graded  that  night  so  they  could  pass  over  it. 

Q.    About  what  time  on  Tuesday  was  it  entirely  completed  ? 

A.  Well,  I  put  that  plank  on  immediately  in  the  morning.  I  assis- 
ted one  of  my  men  in  putting  on  the  plank.    It  took  us  but  a  short  time; 
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we  just  had  the  plank  to  cut  up  and  put  them  up  and  spike  them  and 
hew  the  edge  oflf  where  they  stood  above  the  main  level,  and  then  we  let 
the  teams  right  across. 

Q.    And  then  they  passed. 

A.    Yes. 

A.  Q.  MORGAN 

Sworn  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  in  rebuttal,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    At  Marshall,  Lyon  county. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  or  business  ? 

A.     Lumber  dealer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  bridges  that  have  been  talked 
about  by  this  witness,  Richardson. 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  first  foot  bridge  that  wis 
there  and  the  second  one. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  state  about  that. 

A.  I  could  not  give  the  exact  dates  when  the  bridge  was  built,  but 
Mr.  Hunt  and  myself  and  Mr.  Drake  put  the  first  foot  bridge  in  there 
that  was  put  across  the  river  after  our  bridge  went  out.  I  think  it  was 
built  by  driving  some  stakes  into  the  ground  and  fastening  our  old  foot 
bridge  that  ^ad  been  our  bridge  before,  fastening  them  together  and 
spiking  to  the  ^nd  of  the  planks  to  hold  it  up,  and  we  tied  them  with 
ropea  to  a  tree  on  the  side  next  to  the  piling;  on  the  other  side  it  wis 
fiEistened  to  the  banks,  or  in  front  of  my  office. 

Q.     About  when  was  that  built? 

A.  Well,I  should  think  it  was  along  in  the  first  week  in  June,  as  near 
as  I  can  remember. 

Q.    How  long  did  it  remain  there  ? 

A.     It  remained  there  about  two  weeks. 

Q.    Then  what  was  done  with  it? 

A.  It  was  moved  up  the  stream  out  of  the  way  of  driving  the  piles  for 
the  new  bridge,  about  thirty  feet. 

Q.    It  remained  there  until  that  time? 

A.    It  remained  there  until  the  20th  day  of  June. 

Q.    Then  what  became  of  it? 

A,  The  south  end  of  it  with  the  planks  oflf  the  top  of  it  sold  to  Mr. 
Rackett.     I  sold  that  on  the  18th  and  delivered  it  on  the  20th. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  you  delivered  it  on  the  twentieth  ? 

A.     Because  I  have  a  record  of  it  in  my  book,*  or  entry. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  are  a  lumber  dealer;  you  bought  that  foot- 
bridge, and  you  sold  a  part  of  the  plank  on  that  foot-bridge,  or  of  that 
foot-bridge,  and  delivered  it  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  lumber  belonged  to  our  company  that  I  worked  for, 
that  the  bridge  was  put  in  by. 

Q.    The  lumber  belonged  to  the  company  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  took  it  ? 

A,    I  took  the  lumber  I  found  on  the  foot-bridge  acroea  the  mtt  nd 
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ridge, — ^that  is,  what  was  not  built  out  of  the  old  sidewalk; 

I  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 

.  on  the  twentieth  of  June  you  took  that  old  bridge  up  and 

f  the  lumber  ?  .  * 

•  lengths  of  that  plank  was  sold  on  the  eighteenth,  but  deliv- 

j  twentieth. 

r,  dp  you  know  when  the  wagon  bridge  was  completed  for 

as  completed  on  the  twenty-first;  teams  crossed  it.  I  used  a 
he  south  end  of  the  bridge  myself  in  leveling  down  the  grade, 
you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

you  see  him  upon  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  1881.  iv  >(  j^ 

ere? 

'  him  coming  from  the  depot  and  saw  him  crossing  the  bridge. 

at  bridge. 

I  wagon  bridge  that  we  now  cross  at  Marshall. 

I  say  you  saw  him  coming  from  the  depot  on  the  twenty-first  "  . 
le,  and  saw  him  cross  that  wagon  bridge  ? 

0. 

[  you  talk  with  him  ?  ^ 

ihing  more  than  just  passing  the  time  of  day  with  him  and  ^, , 

ands  with  him  at  tha  end  of  the  bridge.  (j# 

you  know  where  he  was  coming  from  ?  •!  c. 

,  sir:  I  do  not  know  where  he  was  coming  from.     I  understood 

to  open  that  day,  and  saw  him  coming. 

you  know  whether  he  came  from  the  cars  or  not — from  the  ^ 

5II,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that;  the  train  came  in;  directly  after 

3ame  in,  he  came  across.  .-    ^  ^ 

w  was  he  crossing  from  the  depot?  •    .    * 

wards  the  hotel. 

wards  the  hotel  ?  ,  mm, 

8,  sir. 

u  say  you  met  him  and  shook  hands  with  him  7 

s,  sir.      •  vj  I 

id  on  the  bridge  ?  „    *  .M 

ght  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  _*     ,♦  *; 

tied  by  Mr.  Allis: 

hat  did  Judge  Cox  have  in  his  hand  ?  "*     '*^ 

e  had  a  "grip"  in  one  hand.  *■*    ^^ 

ad  what?  ^t       i 

satchel,  or  grip,  or  whatever  they  call  it.  \J     | 

ow  large  a  one  was  it  ? 

was  an  ordinary  leather  satchel — ^it  was  a  brown   colored  '.    ,' 

■  I  remember  right.  * ' 

leather?  *^  'l 

es,  sir,    I  should  judge  it  was  leather.  ^  •    :*^ 

brown  colored  satchel — leather  ?  •^^    * 

should  call  it  leather — something  the  color  of  those  books  [indi- 
ime  law  books.]     I  could  not  swear  particularly  as  to  the  color  *    < 

I I  pbould  judge  it  was  a  brown  satchel,  *     • 
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Q.    Not  the  color  of  that  hat  for  instanoe?  [indicating  $iia]k  hit] 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  waa  as  black  as  that  hat. 

Q.    Was  it  a  heavy  one  ? 

A.  The  way  he  carried  it,  it  seemed  as  thoogh  it  was  heavy. 
(Laughter.) 

Q.    How  large  was  it  ? 

A.    Well,  I  should  judge  it  was  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  long— pos- 
sibly a  foot  deep,  and  eight  to  ten  inches  thick. 
.  Q.    Well  filled  ? 

A.    It  looked  eis  though  it  was  well  filled. 

Q.  You  fix  that  day  by  reference  to  an  entry  in  your  books  or  by 
reference  to  the  court  sitting  there.  How  do  you  fix  the  21st  of  June— 
that  thi$  occured  on  the  21st  of  June. 

A.     His  coming  across  there  ? 

Q.  His  coming  across  there  and  the  bridge  being  completed— bow 
4o  you  fix  that  date  7 

A.  I  know  I  delivered  that  lumber  on  the  20th,  Monday,  and  Tues- 
day I  worked  on  the  bridge  at  the  grade. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  you  delivered  it  on  the  20th  ? 

A.  I  am  satisfied  of  that;  I  sold  it  on  Saturday  and  agreed  to  deliver 
it  on  Monday,  and  I  done  so. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  know  that  that  Monday  for  inatanoe  was  the 
2Dth  of  June  1881? 

A.     I  fix  it  by  my  books. 

Q.    The  entry  that  you  made  in  your  books  ? 
[   A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  no  other  way  of  fixing  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  nothing  more  than  I  kept  of  the  account;  I  WQrked  on  the 
bridge  that  day  grading  and  got  my  credit  for  it  on  my  poll-tax,  the21tt 

W.  A.  ALLEN. 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     Winona. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  occupation  or  profession  ? 

A.    I  am  in  the  oflSce  of  Judge  Wilson,  of  Wilson  &  Gale. 

Q.     In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  Am  clerk,  I  run  the  business  there  generally  so  £Bjr  as  the  office 
is  concerned. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.     Professionally;  I  am  not  personally  acquainted. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  a  term  of  court  held  at  Marshall,  commencing  on 
the  21st  of  June  last. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    State  when  you  arrived  there  and  on  what  train. 

A.  We  arrived  there  I  should  judge  about  half  past  12  on  the  21st 
of  June. 

Q.    Half  past  12  on  the  21st  day  of  June? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    From  what  place  ? 

A.  From  Winona.  We  left  there  on  the  midnight  tndn  Mondajr 
i^ght- 
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Q.    Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  upon  the  train? 

A.    Yea,  sir. 

Q.    At  what  place  did  you  first  see  him? 

A.    At  Tracy. 

Q.    Will  you  state  whereabouts  on  the  train  you  were — what  car  ? 

A.  We  had  a  special  car, — the  business  car  was  on  the  end  of  the 
train. 

Q.    Who  was  in  the  car? 

A.  Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Gale,  Johnny  Burke,  the  roadmaster,  and  a 
number  of  witnesses  that  we  were  taking  to  Marshall. 

Q.    You  were  going  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  suit? 

A.    A  number  of  suite  that  were  pending  at  that  term. 

Q.    Now,  did  Judge  Cox  come  into  that  business  car. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  whereaboute  on  the  road  he  came  into  the  car  ? 

A.  We  were  standing  at  Tracy — the  train  was  standing  there — they 
were  transferring  baggage  and  express. 

Q.  State  the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety  when 
he  came  on  board  that  train,  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Allis.    That  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Argue  your  objections. 

Mr.  Allis.  Why  the  objection  is  that  it  is  evidence  in  chief  and  not 
rebutting. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  the  testimony  in  this  case  haa 
been  confined  to  the  terms  of  court  at  Marshall.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  go  outeide  of  the  term  of  court  and  show  Judge  Cox's  condition  when 
he  was  on  his  way  there,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  In  defence  they 
have  introduced  a  saloon  keeper  who  testifies  that  at  Tracy  Judge  Cox 
was  sober,  and  that  he  knows,  because  he  was  in  his  saloon.  They  have 
introduced  another  witness,  Col.  McPhail,  who  testifies  that  he  was  so- 
ber on  that  train.  Now  if  this  is  not  in  rebuttal  I  don't  know  what  is 
rebuttal.  We  propose  to  show  by  this  witness  that  he  was  not  sober  on 
that  train,  that  he  waa  drunk.  We  could  make  no  charge  against  Judge 
Cox  for  being  drunk  on  that  train,  and  we  did  not  say  a  word  about  it, 
but  we  did  charge  him  with  being  drunk  upon  the  bench  at  Marshall 
on-the  21st  day  of  June  and  subsequent  thereto.  The  defence  show 
that  he  was  not  drUnk  or  drinking  in  this  crowd  of  his  companions,  to 
show  that  he  was  sober  on  the  train>  and  being  sober  on  the  train,  of 
course  he  could  not  be  drunk  when  he  arrived  at  Marshall.  Now,  we 
have  a  perfect  right  to  show  that  he  was  drunk  on  board  that  train,  to 
rebut  their  testimony  that  he  was  not  drunk  on  that  train.  They  have 
opened  the  door  themselves,  and  we  have  a  right  to  enter  that  door. 

Mr.  Allis.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  had  to  follow  up 
the  condition  of  the  Judge  in  order  to  negative  the  evidence  that  they  in- 
troduced in  regard  to  his  alleged  drunkenness  at  Marshall.  If  they  had 
any  more  evidence  in  chief  they  ought  to  have  offered  it  before.  To  neg- 
ative the  case  which  they  made  out,  we  had  to  go  over  the  entire  time 
for  which  the  court  was  in  session  and  the  evente  connected  with  it. 
Now,  because  we  have  produced  witnesses  here  to  prove  a  negative  of 
that  kind,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  can  go  on  and  introduce  further 
testimony  under  article  18  or  any  other  article  proving  that  he  was  drunk, 
under  the  pretence  of  contradicting  our  witnesses.  This  testimony,  of 
course,  goes  to  make  out  either  some  specific  charge,  or  the  general  one,  of 
habitual  drunkenness. 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  would  show  that  your  witnesses  have  either 
falsified  or  been  mistaken,  when  they  have  said  that  he  was  not  drunk  at 
that  time. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  'objection  is  overruled  unless  the  court 
otherwise  determines. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  ask  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  court. 

The  President  pro  tem,  I  regard  this  as  rebutting  evidence,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  shown  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  the  respondent  was 
sober  during  all  of  that  trip. 

The  roll  will  be  called,  and  those  who  are  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  ob- 
jection will  vote  Aye  as  their  names  are  called;  the  contrary  minded  will 
vote  No. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  5  and  nays  21,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Buck  C.  F.,  Castle,  Crooks,  Powers  and  Simmons. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Case,  Clement,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.I., 
Johnson  R.  B.,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins, 
Peterson,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

So  the  objection  was  overruled. 

Q.  State  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  or  inebriety,  upon  that  train 
and  in  that  car. 

A.  Well,  he  was  ^under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  he  came  in  that 
car. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  ask  that  the  witness  state  all  he  knows 
about  it,  and  describe  it  pretty  carefully. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  didn't  get  the  last  remark  of  the  Senator. 

Senator  Crooks.  Ijct  this  witness  tell  all  he  knows  about  this,  and 
describe  it  pretty  carefully. 

Q.     State  all  you  know  about  this,  and  describe  it  pretty  carefully. 

A.  When  our  train  stopped  at  Tracy,  Judge  Cox,  Col.  McPhail,  Joe 
Whitney,  and  one  other  man  that  I  did  not  know,  came  into  the  car; 
Judge  Cox  spoke  to  Mr.  Gale  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  they 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  this  strange  gentleman  remarked  that  he 
guessed  they  were  in  the  wrong  pew,  and  that  they  had  better  go  out,— 
that  they  were  in  the  business  car.  • 

They  passe- i  along  through  the  car,  and  in  the  hind  end  of  the  car 
there  is  a  little  kitchen.  When  they  got  in  there,  they  left  their  luggage 
there,  that  is,  a  valise,  an  overcoat  done  up  in  a  shawl  strap,  and  some 
more  luggage,  and  passed  along  into  the  train.  After  awhile  Joe  Whit- 
ney and  Judge  Cox  came  back  and  sat  down  in  the  hind  end  of  the 
business  car  and  talked  awhile,  and  then  got  up.  Colonel  McPhail  came 
back  and  asked  for  Judge  Cox.  After  he  sat  there  a  few  moments  he 
got  up  and  went  back  into  the  car  again.  After  they  came  back  into 
the  car,  I  went  out  and  passed  into  the  business  car, — ^went  into  the 
little  kitchen  with  one  or  two  others,  and  I  noticed  the  luggage  there, 
and  in  this  overcoat,  which  was  set  in  a  little  wood  box  with  an  inclined 
cover,  was  a  pint  bottle  of  whisky. 

Senator  Crooks.    What  ? 

The  Witness.     A  pint  bottle  filled  with  liquor. 

Senator  Crooks.     Liquor? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Crooks. 

Q.    You  don't  know  it  was  whisky  though  ?  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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A.     Well,  I  didn'lr- 

Q.     You  said  it  was  whisky  in  the  first  place. 

A.     Well,  from  the  smell  I  should  judge  it  was.    One  of  the  boys 
jokingly  took  the  bottle,  and  took  out  the  cork  and  said,  "  Let's  take  a 
drink;"  and  afterwards  said,  "It's  ^uch  villianous  stuff,  we  won't  drink 
it,"  and  he  corked  it,  and  put  it  back  again.     (Laughter.) 
By.  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Now,  have  you  any  further  knowledge  as  to  the  contents  of  that 
bottle  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  state  what  further  knowledge  you  have  of  it  ? 
A.  Well,  we  came  back  in  the  business  car  and  sat  down,  and  after 
the  train  started  and  had  gone  along  for  a  while  we  heard  a  jar  or  some- 
thing drop,  and  Mr.  Sanborn  was  sitting  with  his  back  against  the  par- 
tition, and  he  remarked  that  he  guessed  some  dishes  were  broken.  But 
pretty  soon  we  smelled  the  perfume  coming  through  the  door, — it  was  a 
swinging  door, — and  I  remarked  that  I  guessed  that  bottle  of  whisky 
had  fallen  and  broke,  and  I  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  and,  sure 
enough,  it  was.  Well,  I  didn't  touch  it;  we  were  satisfied  then  it  was 
whisky. 

Q.    You  smelled  it  then  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  do  you  know  to  whom  that  overcoat  belonged  ? 
A.     I  do  not. 

Q.     Do  you  know  who  carried  it  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  carried  the  overcoat  ? 
A.    Judge  Cox  brought  it  out;  he  came  to  get  it. 
Q.     Did  he  get  it  before  or  after  the  bottle  was  broken. 
A.     Well,  the  next  thing  1  seen  of  the  overcoat  the  Judge  came  out 
with  the  overcoat  when  he  stopped  at  Marshall,  and  had  it  in  his  hand. 
That  was  the  overcoat  that  had  the  botlle  in  it. 

Q.     Now,  when  you  stopped  at  Marshall,  did  you  go  across  in  the  bus 
or  walk  ? 
A.    I  walked. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  bridge  you  crossed  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  I  crossed  a  bridge  back  of  the  hotel. 
Q.    In  what  condition  was  the  bridge  as  to  completeness  ? 
A.    There  were  men  working  on  the  bridge,  one  or  two. 
Q.    Was  it  a  wagon  bridge  or  a  foot  bridge  you  crossed? 
A.    A  new  wagon  bridge. 
Q.     Men  working  on  it  ? 
A.    Men  were  working,  that  is  my  recollection. 
Q.     Do  you  know  where  Judge  Cox  was  at  the  time  you  crossed  there? 
A.    I  do  not,  after  I  seen  Judge  Cox  standing  on  the  platform, — 
we  had  our  witnesses  there  and  I  was  looking  after  those; — I  paid  no 
farther  attention. 
Q.     Did  you  notice  what  those  men  were  doing  ? 
A.    They  were  working  on  the  sides  of  the  bridge;  they  were,  I  should 
'ee,  putting  on  a  railing, — nothing  heavier  than  that. 
Ir.  Allis.    We  would  like  tp  have  the  cross  examination  of  this  wit- 
ness deferred  until  to-morrow  morning  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Mr.  Allen  is  very  anxious  to  go  home,  as  I  am 
informed.     1  don't  see  why  they  can't  cross  examine  him  now. 
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Mr.  Allis.  I  am  instructed  by  the  respondent  here  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  he  desires  to  ask  this  witness,  upon  which  he  is  not  prepared 
to  examine  now. 

Senator  Johnson,  A.  M.  I  move  that  the  request  of  the  counad  be 
granted. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Is  the  motion  seconded  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  never  mind.  We  care  nothing  about  it^ 
except  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Allen.  [To  the  witness]  I  will  ask  you  one  or 
two  more  questions.  You  stated  Judge  Cox  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor;  will  you  state  to  what  extent,  when  he  came  on  the  train  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  able  to  go  along,  but  I  was  satisfied  in  rav  own  mind 
that  he  had  been  drinking,  and  the  men  also  that  were  with  liim.  They 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  on  a  pretty  hard  spree. 

Q.     Was  he  slightly  or  quite  \dsibly  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.     Quite  visibly. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Your  cross  examination  will  take  place  in  the 
morning.     If  you  will  be  here,  we  will  put  you  on  the  first  thing. 

C.    B.  TODD, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q,    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Marshall,  Lyon  county. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.     Selling  merchandise  and  goods. 

Q.    You  say  you  are  selling  goods;  you  are  a  merchant? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  about  this  foot  bridge  that  has  been  testified  to? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Senate  when  that  bridge  was  taken  up,  if 
you  know. 

A.  It  was  taken  up  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  the  day  previous  to  U» 
convening  of  court. 

Q.     How  do  you  know  that? 

A.  I  fix  it  by  a  letter  that  was  completed  on  Monday  and  mailed  at 
the  train. 

Q.    Now  state  when  you  first  crossed  on  the  wagon  bridge? 

A.     I  crossed  it  on  returning  from  the  train. 

Q.     You  crossed  which  bridge  in  going  to  the  train  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  in  a  hurry  when  I  went  to  the  train  and  I  couHnt 
say  whether  I  crossed  on  the  foot  bridge  or  whether  I  crossed  on  the 
wagon  bridge? 

Q.  Now,  when  you  came  back  from  the  train  you  crossed  on  the 
wagon  bridge? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  At  that  time  what  were  they  doing,  if  anything,  with  the  foot 
bridge  ? 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  Morgan  when  he  returned  from  the  train,  and  baring 
nothing  to  do,  I  stopped  and  talked  with  him  a  few  moments  i(hile  he 
was  removing  the  foot  bridge,  or  a  portion  of  it — saw  him  take  it  oat, 
lay  it  near  the  building  in  which  he  keeps  his  lumber. 
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M.SULLIVAN, 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  ptaBeeratlon  in  rdbtittal,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     I  believe  you  reside  at  Marshall  7 

A.     Ida 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  us  anything  about  these  bridges  that  have  been  tOh 
tified  to — ^when  the  foot-bridee  was  taken  up,  and  when  the  wagon  bridge 
was  completed  so  that  it  eould  be  traveled  upon  ? 

A.  I  recoUeet  the  bus  pasting  over  the  bridge  on  the  21st  day  of 
Jtmelast. 

Q.     Where  was  the  bus  going? 

A.    It  was  going  to. the  depot. 

Q.    For  the  noon  train? 

A.  No;  the  time  I  speak  of  the  train  had  come  in  and  stopped  for 
dinner,  and  then  the  bus  was  going  over  to  the  train  after  dinner. 

Q.    Now,  how  do  you  fix  that  as  the  2l8t  day  of  June? 

A.    Well,  that  was  the  first  day  of  court. 

Q.    So  that  the  bridge  was  completed  on  the  first  day  of  court?  • 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Do  yoQ  know  anything  about  the  removal  of  that  foot-bridge? 

A,    I  do  not 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  removal  of  the  plank  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Baotntned  by  Mr.  Ali^. 

Q.    This  was  after  dinner? 

A.    Y<s,Mr. 

Q.    (Joing  over  to  the  train  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  train  was  that? 

A.    It  was  the  passenger  train  that  stopped  there  for  dinner. 

Q.    Which  way  ? 

A.    It  was  going  west. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  any  other  occasion  that  you  had  seen  the  om- 
nibus going  over,  except  that  one  op  that  day  ? 

A.    Nothing  tnat  made  an  impression. 

Q.  I  say,  can  you  remember  any  other  day  on  which  you  can  now 
swear  you  saw  the  omnibus  go  over  there, — can  you  fix  the  time  and 
the:  date? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  day,  now,  besides  that  one? 

A.    Why,  the  bus  passed  the  bridge  every  day  after  that 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  out  can  you  remember  seeing  it  go  over  on  any 
other  day  except  that  one  day  ?  I  don't  ask  you  whether  you  can  re- 
member whether  at  different  times  you  have  seen  it,  but  can  you  fix 
the  day  and  the  occasion,  at  which  you  have  seen  that  bus  cross  over 
except  this  one  day  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.    I  have  lived  there  almost  three  years. 
252 
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Q.    Have  you  seen  the  bus  crossing  there    every    dlky,    daring  that 
time? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  you  say  your  business  was  ? 
A.    Lumber  dealer. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  fix  this  time,  because  it  was  the.fint 
time  the  bus  crossed  the  new  bridge  and  it  was  the  dav  court  opened? 

A.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  I  will  tell  clearly,  just  why  I  fix 
this.  Superintendent  Sanborn  was  sitting  on  the  stoop  of  my  office,  and 
the  bus  went  over  there  on  a  run  or  trot,  and  Mr.  Sanborn  said,  "Yon 
have  got  a  good  bridge;  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  run  a  train  of  cars  ova 
it." 

Q.    That  is  what  fixes  it  in  your  mind  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  being  the  first  day  of  court;  I  waA  a  member  of  the 
jury. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.    He  sat  on  your  stoop  ? 

A.    On  the  stoop  to  the  office. 

Q.     How  long  had  he  been  sitting  there  ? 

A.  He  had  been  sitting  there  probably  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes ;  I 
couldn't  state  the  time.  He  came  in  on  the  train  and  came  down  there 
and  stayed. 

Q.    Which  train? 

A.    The  train  from  the  east. 

Q.    And  this  train  from  the  east  was  the  one  the  omnibus  was  going 

10? 

A.  It  was;  the  bus  was  taking  the  passengers  that  had  had  their  din- 
ner to  the  train. 

Q.    How  long  was  this  after  the  train  had  come  in? 

A.  They  usually  stopped  there  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  fw 
dinner.    . 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  a  day  it  was  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  a  pleasant  sun-shiny  day. 

Q.    Wasn't  it  raining  almost  continually  about  that  time? 

A.    I  couldn't  say;  I  kept  no  charge  of  that  in  my  mind. 

L.  A.  OREGG, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal,  testified: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 
-    A.    At  Marshall. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  I  have  lived  in  the  village  this  last  time,  about  seven  months; 
that  has  been  my  trading  center  for  about  eleven  years. 

Q.    You  have  lived  in  the  county,  then,  for  about  eleven  yeam  ? 

A.     About  that. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  there  now  ? 

A.    Teacher. 

Q.    Prior  to  that  time  what  was  your  business? 

A.    Farming,  the  most  of  the  time,  r^ ^^^T^ 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  a  membec  of  the  grand  jury  in  tho 
June  term,  1881. 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  You  may  state  who  drew  the  resoluiiona  that  have  been  spoken 
of  here. 

Mr.  Allis.    That  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  undei*stand,  Mr.  President,  that  it  was 
agreed  that  these  resolutions  might  be  offered  in  evidence.  At  the  time 
the  resolutions  of  the  bar  committee  were  oflfered  in  evidence,  I  under- 
Btood  that  it  was  agreed  between  counsel  that  the  original  resolutions  of 
the  grand  jury  might  go  in  evidence,  and  that  the  printed  copy  that 
they  furnished  here  might  be  taken  as  the  resolutions  of  the  bar  on  that 
occasion.  '  . 

Mr.  Allis.    I  was  not  present  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.    You  may  introduce  the  resolutions. 

Q.    Have  you  a  copy  of  those  resolutions  ? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    A  duplicate?    A.    I  have. 

Q.    I  believe  you  wrote  both  sets  ? 

A,    I  did. 

Q.    Will  you  produce  them  ? 

[Witness  produced  resolutions.] 

Q.  Now,  these  resolutions,  as  I  understand,  were  made  in  duplicate, 
and  the  grand  jurors  signed  each  of  the  duplicates, — one  set  was  taken 
into  the  court,  and  the  other  was  kept  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
grand  jury  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  it  was  all  in  your  hand  writing  except  signatures  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allis.  These  have  been  ruled  out  once  or  twice  by  the  court, 
and  I  suppose  are  not  admissible  excepting  under  the  agreement.  What 
do  you  understand,  Mr.  Collins,  by  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  understood  that  they  should  all  be  put  in 
together, — ^the  bar  resolutions  and  the  whole  of  the  minutes.  We  will 
let  you  have  them  at  any  time,  and  put  them  all  in. 

Mr.  Allis.  Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  understand.  They  are  mani- 
festly inadmissible  of  themselves,  but  if  there  is  any  understanding 
about  them,  it  should  be  carried  out.  The  resolutions  of  the  bar  com- 
mittee will  go  in  also  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Shall  we  read  these  resolutions  at  this  time? 

The  President  jwo  tern.  I  suppose  so;  I  don't  know  of  any  objection. 
That  was  the  understanding,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Allis.    It  may  go  in  with  the  other  papers. 

Mr.  Collins.  Shall  I  take  the  time  to  read  these  resolutions  now,  or 
defer  it? 

Mr»  Allis.    Read  them  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Reading: 

True  copy. 

Whbreas,  Wethegrand  jury  of  the  June  term,  1881,  and  of  the  9th  Judicial 
district,  havinji:  reverence  for  the  laws  of  our  land,  andalAO  for  all  instruments  and 
officers  through  whom  it  may  be  administered,  and  priding  uurselves  on  the  uii> 
BulH^  reputation  of  our  officers,  and  •  . 
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WnftRBAfi;  Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Rodders,  of  Marshall,  Ly»o  ooualy,  Hft  MMred  be- 
fore the  i^rand  jury  and  complained  of  the  Hon.  £.  St.  Julien  Cox»  Judjce  of  nld 
district,  for  appearing  upon  the  bench  and  in  our  streets  in  a  state  of  into^cati»D, 
and,  according  to  his  iieljef,  unfit  to  preside  upon  the  bench,  and 

Whereas,  The  said  ^rand  jury  has  taken  diligent  paina  to  aaesrtain  the  trath 
of  the  report,  summoning  therefor  witnesses  to  the  number  of  six  from  aMOag 
the  most  influential  citizens,  whose  testimony  has  strongly  corroborate^-  the 
charge,  citing  numerous  instances  personally  known  to  theza,  and 
;;  Whereas,  The  said  grand  jury  understand  that  redress  is  to  be  foimd  in  these 
resolutions,  and  although  greatly  regretting  the  necessity,  we  do  herehy, 

Resolve,  That  we  oonvey  to  the  court  this  ezpreaaion  of  ragret  that  oeoaaioi 
has  been  given  to  bring  reproach  upon  a  court  that  should  show  itatlf  spoUna 
in  purity,  spotless  in  integrity  and  spotless  in  justice;  and,  we  alao. 

Resolve,  That  we,  the  grand  jury  of  the  June  term,  1881  [of  the]  Ninth  Jq- 
dicial  District,  concur  in  censuring  the  said  E.  tSt.  JuHen  Cox,  Judge  of  said  dis- 
trict, for  conduct  unbecoming  a  citizen,  gentleman  and  judge. 

Andrew  Helliksen,  William  Van  Buren, 

I.  N.  Harvey,  M.  Sullivan, 

Z.  O.  Titus,  Andrew  Purves, 

George  Michie,  Lai%  J.  Jerpbeck, 

David  Gamble,  J.  C.  Townsend, 

David  Willford,  J.  C.  Beach. 

D.  N.  Mason,  N.  M.  Ule. 
L.  A.  Gregg,  David  ^nks, 
C.  Tisher,  J.  P.  Remore, 
Walter  Carlo w,  Miron  Finch. 

E.  B.  DowAie. 

[Endorsement.  ][ 

Copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  Graad  Jury  on  22d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1881. 

J.  P.  Hbiid«b,  PomnaB. 
M.  Sullivan,  Clerk. 

iSxhihit  20. 

Q.  Mr.    Gregg,  all  of  the  grand  jurors  signed  those  papers  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  One  copy  was  presented  to  Judge  Cox  and  one  oopy  you  kipi? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  Who  were  these  witnesses  besides  Mr.  Bodgwa  thatyou  xdbr  to 
here  in  these  resolutions  ? 

A.  I  don^t  know  that  I  could  name  them  all.  There  wss  0.  C. 
Gregg,  there  was  a  bar-keeper  of  Mahoney's,  whose  name  I  haiFS  foigot^ 
ten,  there  was  Mr.  Hunt,  the  three  others  I  think  I  eould  name  in  s 
while,  but  I  can't  think  of  their  names  positively  now. 

Q.    Was  one  of  them  Mr.  Lascomb? 

A.    1  can't  say  positively. 

Q.    The  Reverend  Mr.  Rodgers  was  one  of  them  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    He  is  a  clergyman  there  at  Marshall  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  mention  any  further  names  ? 

A.     I  couldutt  positively,  at  present. 

Q.    And  this  took  place  in  the  grand  jury  room  ? 

A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    In  your  official  sessions,  did  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  ^         i 
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Q.     When  did  you  first  mention  the  fact  of  this  transaction  to  any- 
one? 

A,     In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.     Well,  when  did  this  action  of  the  grand  jury  first  get  publicity  ? 
A-     The  first  publicity  that  I  know  of  was  when  it  was  published  in 
the  paper. 

Q.     Mow  did  the  paper  get  it  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     You  drew  up  the  original  I  believe  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Now,  what  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

A.     They  were  both  drawn  together,  in  duplicate  and  signed  in  dupli- 
cate. 

Q.     What  did  you  do  with  them  ? 

A;     One  of  them  was  carried  in  by  our  foreman  into  the  court  room. 

Q.     What  was  done  with  that? 

A.     The  Judge— 

Q.     Carried  into  the  eourt  room. 

A.     It  was  carried  into  the  court  room  and  handed  in  with  our  indict- 
ment, the  last  indictment  we  had,  to  the  court. 

Q.     Was  this  addressed  to  the  court? 

A.  It  was  exactly  the  same  as  that,  except  this,  I  think,  is  marked 
"Copy"  and  the  other  was  not. 

Q.  This  is  marked  a  "True  Copy";  this  is  not  addressed.  Were  you 
elerk  of  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  this  copy ''made  for?  why  was  it  made  in  duplicate? 

A.  It  was  made  in  duplicate  because  we  did  not  know  what  action 
might  be  taken  upon  it. 

y.    By  whom  ? 

A.    By  anyone. 

Q.    Now,  this  dont  appear  to  be  addressed  to  the  court  ? 

A.    Well,  no  further  than  you  see  it  ihere. 

Q.    It  was  not  a  report  that  you  were  making  to  the  court  then  ? 

A.     It  is  just  as  you  see  it  there;  you  may  call  it  what  you  choose. 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  but  it  was  not  addressed;  the  grand  jury  very  often 
make  a  report  to  the  court  when  they  get  through, — this  was  not  your 
report  that  you  made? 

A.  Only  as  it  was  official,  being  signed  by  all  of  the  jurors  and 
handed  by  the  foreman  to  the  Judge  in  open  court,  the  same  as  the 
other  papers. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  this  copy  first  get  into  print;  did  you  furnish  this 
copy  to  anybody  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  let  anybody  see  it  ? 

A.    I  did  not.    That  copy  I  did  not  hold  myself. 

Q.    Who  did? 

A.    It  was  in  possession  of  one  of  the  grand  jurors. 

Q.    Who — which  one? 

A.    Mr.  Sullivan. 

Q.    The  one  that  was  on  the  stand  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  he  did  with  it? 

A.    No,  I  do  not 
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Q.     Did  you  produce  this  to-day. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Yes,  sir,  he  produced  it  to-day. 

The  Witness.     In  the  court,  yes. 

Q.     How  did  you  get  it  ? 

A.     I  got  it  from  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Sullivan  was  the  foreman,  I  believe, 
of  the  grand  jury. 

A.  No,  Sullivan  was  the  clerk.  I  could'nt  swear  positively  about 
his  being  the  clerk,  but  that  was  my  impression. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  mention  the  contents  of  this  paper  to  any 
body? 

A.  I  never  mentioned  them  at  all  that  I  know  of,  only  after  they  be- 
came l^e  talk,  and  not  until  after  they  were  published,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.    Then  you  mentioned  it,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  dare  say  I  have  referred  to  them.  I  have  been  asked  ;  it  waa 
the  public  talk  and  I  dare  say  I  would  be  asked  a  thousand  times  about 
them,  or  a  hundred  times. 

Q.    Now  who  authorized  you  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  grand  jury? 

A.     I  do  not  know  that  I  have  divulged  them  any  more  than— 

Q.    Any  more  than  to  talk  about  them? 

A.    Anv  more  than  to  keep  that  copy  for  ourselves. 

Q.     Well,  you  say  you  have  been  asked  about  it  since  its  publication? 

A.  But  I  did  not  reveal  secrets;  that  was  out  at  that  time.  It  was 
public  talk. 

Q.  There  was  something  in  the  paper  about  it  but  you  told  them  that 
was  so  didn't  you, — that  that 'was  done  didn't  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  said  that;  they  inew  that  it  was  done  and 
there  was  no  need  for  me  to  say  so. 

Q.  Well,  you  gave  your  assent  to  the  fact  that  this  waa  done  by  the 
grand  jury  with  people  you  talked  with  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  He  says  so.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  public 
file,  to  go  upon  the  public  records,  and  ^ould  if  the  court  had  done  its 
duty.    There  was  no  secret  about  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sullivan  take  this  paper  and  keep  it  until  he  gave  it  to 
you  at  the  present  time  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  papei  from  that  time  to  this,  I 
have  never  seen  it  since. 

Q.    You  got  the  paper  back  from  Sullivan  since  you  have  been  here  ? 

A.    To-day. 

Q.    And  it  was  originally  drawn  by  you  ? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    This  is  your  handtrritiiig  ? 

A.    It  is. 

Q.    Now,  who  requested  you  to  draw  it  ? 

A.    The  foreman  of  the  grand  jury. 

A.  It  was  not  drawn  then  by  the  county  attorney.  The  county 
attorney  did  not  suggest  it  to  the  grand  iury  did  he  ? 

A.  He  did  not,  only  in  this  way;  as  the  complaint  was  brought  in,  it 
was  brought  in  with  charges  and  for  us  to  bring  in  an  indictment  against 
the  Judge,  and  this  was  as  we  knew  and  were  informed  by  the  county 
attorney,  that  that  could  not  be  done,  and  he  said  that  the  only  redress 
that  we  could  have  would  be  in  the  resolutions  we  would  draw.  That 
was  before  they  were  drawn  but  while  the  witnesses  were  examined.  • 
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■    Q.     Was  that  paper  submitted  to  the  county  attorney, — ^this  paper 
and  the  other  one  the-duplicate  ? 
A.     I  think  not,  I  am  not  positive. 

HERMANN  ZUMWINKEL 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jensen  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  he  lives  ? 

A.  He  lives  in  Beaver  Falls  Renville  county,  Minnesota.  He  is 
the  sheriff  of  our  county. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  told  Mr.  Jensen  that  Robert  W.  Coleman  had  a 
bad  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity,  or  that  he  was  a  liar,  or  words  to 
that  effect? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  James  Greely  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  told  him  that  Coleman  was  a  liar  or  a  man  of  bad 
reputation,  or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Peter  Bemdigen,  who  lives  at  Beaver  Falls, — a 
saloon  keeper? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  told  him  that  Coleman's  reputation  was  bad  or 
that  he  was  a  liar  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  of  that  character  ? 

A.    No,  sir  ;  I  have  not. 

Q.    Do  you  know  James  Mcintosh  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  told  him  that  Coleman  was  a  liar,  or  a  man  of  bad 
reputation,  or  any  words  of  that  character  or  of  that  effect? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Abctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Zura.winkel,  you  have  never  talked  to  any  of  these  men  about 
Mr.  Coleman,  have  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Have  you  talked  to  them  more  than  once  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  talked  to  all  of  those  men  ? 

A.    I  don't  know,  exactly,  if  I  have  or  not. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  you  have  talked  to  all  of  them  or  not? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  of  them  is  it,  you  don't  know  whether  you  have  talk- 
ed to  them  or  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  talked  generally,  about  matters  of  business,  of 
course.     We  see  each  other  every  day  and  of  course  we  talk  together. 

Q.    And  about  Robert  W.  Coleman  ? 

A.    Oh,  yes,  we  have  talked  about  him,  too,  considerable. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  never  said  anything  to  Mr.  Jensen  about  him  and 
about  his  proclivities  for  lying  and  telling  stories?  ^         , 
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A.    I  have  Fsid  thftt  sometimes  he  would  spin  yarns  abcnit  hirnsdf^ 
about  his  business,  and  what  he  had  been  doing  and  ench  things. 

Q.     Was  that  the  way  you  said  to  Jensen, — that  tometimat  Mr.  Cole- 
man would  spin  yarns  about  himself  and  his  business  and  his  doings  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  the  words  you  used  was  it? 

A.    Well 

Q.     Now,  what  was  it  you  said  to  Mcintosh  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  whether  I  have  ever  said  anything  to  him  or  sot 

Q.     What  was  it  you  said  to  Mr.  Berndigen? 

A.  Well,  me  and  Mr.  Berndigen  have  a  talk,  generally,  every  day 
about  this  and  that,  and  Mr.  Coleman  after  he  left,  and  ao  on. 

Q.    You  have  talked  very  nearly  every  day  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  you  have  talked  good  about  him,  have  yon? 

A.    Well,  not  very  bad,  no  sir. 

Q.    Well,  not  very  good  either,  have  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  have  talked  good  about  Coleman. 

Q.    You  have  talked  good  about  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  haven't  talked  any  bad  at  all  about  him  7 

A.    Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  never  said  to  Mr.  Berndigen  that  you  wouldn't  b^eve  faim, 
have  you  ? 

A.  I  perhaps  have  said  that  I  wouldn't  believe  him  on  his  yarns  that 
he  would  tell  around. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  sure  you  put  in  thai,  that  you  wouldn't  believe  bis 
yarns  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  you  did  to  Berndigen,  too? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Almost  every  day  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    By  "  yarns,"  you  mean  when  a  fellow  tells  lies,  don*t  ron? 

A.  Well,  of  course,  if  a  man  telte  anything  about  hiinself  that  way  I 
wouldn't,  of  course. 

Q.     What  have  you  said  to  ^^r.  Greeley  about  him? 

A.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Would  you  swear  that  you  haven't  said  anything  .to  him  about  it? 

A.     No,  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  swear  you  haven't  said  to  him  you  wouldn't  bdkve 
him,  would  you  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  Nor  you  wouldn't  swear  yon  havent  said  to  Mr.  Jeaaen  you 
wouldn't  believe  him? 

A.  Well,  in  the  way  that  I  stated  bcfore-^hat  I  wouldn't  beHevehifl 
yarns  that  he  would  tell. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  these  yams;  what  yams  do  you  re- 
fer to? 

A.  Well,  I  mean  yarns  he  would  tell  about  himself ;  what  buBin« 
he  had  done  and  how  much  he  used  to  take  in,  and  where  he  bad  been, 
and  all  those  things, — put  it  up  pretty  high  so  a  person  wouldn't  be- 
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Q.    Now,  this  had  no  reference  to  business  at  all? 

A.     Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  in(^juBt  some  big  yarns  be  was  telling  about  his  experi- 
ence? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.    And  those  were  the  yams  you  were  not  inclined  to  believe? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  these  matters  in  which  vou  would  not  believe  him 
matters  which  Mr.  Coleman  was  telling  ana  bragging  about  himself? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    About  the  law  practice  and  the  money  he  had  made? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  nothing  else  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  how  rich  he  had  been  and  how  big  an  estate  the  Cole- 
man family  had,  and  all  those  things  he  used  to  tell. 

Q.     And  it  was  nothing  else  ? 

A.    Nothing  else.    In  his  dealings  I  consider  him  a  square  man. 

By  Senator  Powers. 

Q.  How  do  you  discriminate  when  Mr.  Coleman  is  talking,  between 
the  time  when  he  is  lying  and  when  he  is  not  lying  ? 

A.    Well,  when  he  would  tell  these  big  stories  about  himself — 
Q.     If  you  know  he  is  telling  the  truth,  you  believe  him  ?  . 
A.    I  think  so; — ^in  his  btmneas,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Coleman  was  lying,  ex- 
cept from  the  largeness  of  his  stories  about  his  law  practice  and  the 
money  he  was  worth, — ^the  improbability  of  it? 

A.    No,  I  didn't. 

Q.    You  had  no  other  reason  to  believe  he  was  lying  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  ABc?rANDER. 

Q.  In  other  words  everything  he  told  was  so  plainly  a  lie  that  you 
couldn't  help  knowing  it,  without  knowing  anything  else  about  the 
facts. 

A.     Oh,  yes;  there  is  always  some  facts  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.    If  you  knew  he  was  telling  the  truth,  you  believed  him;  if  you 
didn't,  you  didn't? 
A.    Yes.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Crooks.    I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  order: 
The  order  offered  by  Senator  Crooks  was  then  read  by  the  clerk,  and 
is  as  follows: 

It  is  ordered,  That  the  sergeant-at-arms  be,  and  he  is  hereby  instructed 
and  ordered  to  arrest  and  hold  under  arrest,  until  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Senate,  Henry  Kincaid,  a  witness  in  the  case  of  impeachment  of  E. 
St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  of  Minnesota.  And 
it  is  further  ordered  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  do  prepare  charges 
and  articles  of  specification  under  such  charges,  or  charge,  against  the 
said  Henry  Kincaid,  for  the  crime  of  perjury,  committed  by  the  said 
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Henry  Kincaid,  when  testifying  before  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
Bota,  sitting  as  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment  in  the  case  of  £.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial.District  of  Minnesota,  and  that  he,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  Minnesota,  do  accompany  the  same  with  a 
full  and  complete  record  of  the  proceedings  of  thp  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment aa  aforesaid,  fully  verified;  and  that  the  said  President  of  the 
Senate  of  Minnesota,  do  prefer  such  charge  or  charges, — in  a  form  of 
complaint,  as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
of  Ksmsey,  Minnesota,  of  the  commission  of  this  crime, — the 
crime  having  been  committed  in  said  county  of  Ramsey.  And  be  it 
further  ordered,  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  procure  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  as  may  be  required  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  district  attorney  for  the  county  of  Ramsey. 

Ordered  further^  That  all  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  these  orders 
be  paid,  as  other  expenses  of  this  Senate,  sitting  as  a  High  Court  of  Im- 

?eachment,  in  the  case  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
)istrict  of  Minnesota,  are  paid. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  order. 

Senator  Adams.     I  second  the  motion. 

The  Presient  pro  tern.  Senators,  what  will  you  do  with  the  motioii 
of  the  Senator  from  Ramsay  ? 

Senator  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  have  some  explanation  in  r^ard  to 
tliat.     It  i^  something  new  to  me. 

Senator  Aaker.     I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  secret  session. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  was  coing  to  move,  if  the  gentlemen  will  permit 
me,  that  the  order  be  referred  to  what  constituted  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  while  we  were  acting  as  a  Senate. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  am  willing  it  should  be  referred. 

The  motion  of  Senator  Campbell  was  seconded. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  have  no  objection  to  that;  but,  Mr.  President,  I 
deem  it  of  great  importance  that  the  Senate,  acting  as  a  High  Court  of 
Impeachment,  do  tuke  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  here.  They  «!M( 
do  it;  they  are  obliged  to  do  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  reference 
of  the  orders  I  have  introduced  here  to  the  committee  on  judiciaiy,  or 
any  special  committee,  to  report  and  investigate  if  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  adopt  those  orders  or  not;  but  it  is  highly  proper  that  the  matter 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  is  highly  proper 
that  the  Senate  should  take  proper  time  to  consider  it,  and  act  upon  it 
for  the  preservation  of  its  power,  acting  here  as  a  court  which  dispenses 
justice,  and  from  whose  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

Men  must  be  taught  that  they  must  be  guarded  in  what  they  say  here 
and  cover  themselves  with  the  cloak  of  truth,  before  they  attempt  on 
either  side,  to  usurp,  as  it  were,  by  the  falsification  of  their  tongue,  the 
highest  power  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  the. hands  of  men.  Let  itgo 
to  any  committee  ;  I  don't  care  where  it  goes,  but  I  would  ask  that  it 
receive  early  attention  consistent  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Sen- 
ators, and  that,  if  there  is  anything  in  these  charges,  or  if  any  witness 
here  has  swerved  from  the  line  of  truth,  that  he  may  be  instructed  that 
there  is  a  duty  behind  the  Senate,  and  that  there  is  a  people  behind  it 
which  will  require  the  punishment  of  such  things. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Did  the  Senator  from  Scott  make  a  motion 
in  regard  to  this  matter  ? 

Senator  Campbell.  I  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Unless  objection  is  made,  that  will  be  the  dii- 
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position  of  the  order.    It  will  be  referred  to  the  judiciary  oommittet  of 
the  Senate. 

C.  C.  WHITNEY 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal,  teatified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Mr.  Whitney,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.     Marshall,  Lyon  county. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.     Publishing  and  printing. 

Q.    What  is  the  name  of  the  paper  you  publish  ? 

A.    The  Lyon  County  News, 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  publishing  that  paper? 

A.    About  eighteen  months. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  M.  E.  Matthews,  who  htm  beenawitiMOS 
here? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    Since  about  last  May,  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  paper  containing  a  letter  in  ref^enee  to 
the  drunkenness  of  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     What  copy  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    I  don't  know  what  the  copy  is. 
[Paper  handed  to  witness.] 

Q.    Will  you  state  from  what  newspaper  that  slip  was  cut  if  you  can  ? 

A.    That  is  cut  from  the  Lyon  County  Neioe. 

Q.    Your  newspaper  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  state  who  wrote  the  original  ? 

A.     I  received  a  letter  from  M.  E.  Mathews 

Senator  Adams.    [To  the  witness.] 

Q.     Who  was  that?    A.    M.  E.  Mathews. 

Q.     A  lawyer  at  Marshall  who  has  been  a  witness  here  ? 

A.    I  believe  he  has  been  a  witness  here;  he  is  a  lawyer  at  Marshall. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  in  it  besides  this  letter  ? 

A.    There  was. 

Q.    What  was  that? 

Mr.  Allis.    One  moment.    What  is  the  object  of  that? 

Senator  Adams.  I  would  ask  the  honorable  managers  to  read  the  por- 
tion which  has  been  clipped  from  the  article  ;  I  happened  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  whole  of  it ;  I  would  like  to  see  that  portion  of 
the  article. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  will  read  it  if  it  is  desired.  I  propose  to 
offer  it  in  evidence  after  showing  what  became  of  the  original  letter. 

Benator  Adams.     Is  it  a  portion  of  it  or  the  whole  of  it? 

Mr,  Manager  Collins.     It  seems  to  be  the  latter  part  of  the  letter. 

Senator  Adams.  Let  the  witness  answer  whether  that  is  the  whole  or 
A  portion  of  the  article  published  in  the  Lyon  County  News. 

The  Witness.     It  is  a  portion  of  the  letter. 

By  Senator  Adams. 

Q    Where  is  the  original  letter? 

A.  Mr.  Mathews  came  to  my  office  and  asked  me  if  I  would  let  him 
have  his  letter  and  I  gave  it  to  hiuu 
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Q.    When  was  that? 

A.    After  this  was  published. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Now,  we  offer  this  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  it  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Allis.     It  is  a  part  of  the  letter,  I  understand? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Certainly  ;  a  part  of  the  letter.  Mr.  Matthews 
denied  writing  the  original. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Very  well;  that  is  perfectly  proper  for  Mr.  Mathews 
to  do.  •  Now,  to  show  that  he  did  write  it  brings  it  m  under  the  subject 
of  impeachment,  and  to  make  it  a  subject  matter  of  impeachment,  it 
must  be  some  matter  pertinent  to  the  issue. 

Now,  this  letter  refers  to  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  at  the  Tyler  term 
of  court,  in  Lyon  county,  upon  which  Mr.  Mathews  was  not  called  as  a 
witness;  it  refers  more  particularly  to  the  travel  of  Judge  Cox  up  to  that 
Tyler  term.  Upon  that  Mr.  Mathews  was  not  called  as  a  witness.  Mr. 
Mathews  was  called  simply  as  a  witness  to  a  transaction  which  took 
place  a  week  afterwards,  to  wit,  a  general  term  in  Lyon  County.  When 
this  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Mathews  we  didn't  see  fit  to  object,  because 
we  did  not  consider  it  cut  any  figure  one  way  or  the  other.  Now,  we 
say  we  object  to  the  introduction  of  this  thing,  for  the  reason  that  it 
teuds  to  impeach  him  upon  a  matter  that  is  immaterial  to  the  subject 
matter  upon  which  he  testified,  namely,  Judge  Cox's  condition  a  week 
later  at  Lyon  county.  Of  course,  if  this  is  persisted  in,  we  shall  ask 
leave  of  the  Senate  to  re-call  Mr.  Mathews  to  show  that  it  is  false;  that 
he  never  went  and  asked  to  get  that  letter  back.  We  will  have  to  bring 
him  here  again,  and  wait  another  day,  and  to  have  witnesses  brought 
down  to  rebut  this.  It  is  a  new  matter,  and  if  allowed  to  come  in,  we 
must  certainly  have  Mr.  Mathews  here  to  deny,  if  we  can, — and  I  have 
no  doubt  we  can, — the  statement  of  Mr.  Whitney  here  upon  the  stand. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  all  through  this  trial  that  the  rule  is  so 
well  established  as  to  need  no  citation  of  authority  to  the  eflfect  that  noth- 
ing can  be  the  subject  of  impeachment  except  it  be  a  statement  of  the 
witness  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  he  makes  in  court  upon 
his  direct  examination,  and  then  itmust  be  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter 
upon  which  he  has  testified, — it  must  be  material.  Now,  this  is  not  ma- 
terial under  article  15,  the  article  upon  which  Mr.  Mathews  was  called. 
It  is  not  a  statement  inconsistent  with  his  testimony  that  Judge  Cox  was 
sober  at  Lyon  county ;  he  may  have  been  drunk  ten  times  at  Linooh 
county  the  week  before,  and  yet  have  been  perfectly  sober  at  Lyon 
county. 

Now,  I  am  probably  wasting  more  words  on  this  thing  than  is  neccs- 
say,  but  we  have  seen  the  result  before  here  of  a  deviation  from  the  rules, 
and  I  think  we  have  seen  the  pernicious  consequences  of  it,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly getting  more  and  more  evident  as  we  progress  with  the  trial  if  thia 
kind  of  proceeding  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on.  And  therefore  I  insist  up- 
on it  as  strenuously  as  I  can,  feeling  confident,  as  I  do,  as  a  lawyer,  be- 
ing willing  to  stake  my  reputation,  whatever  it  is,  upon  the  position  that 
this  matter  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  impeachment;  that  it  is  not  mate- 
rial matter;  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  he  made 
upon  the  trial  in  direct  examination  nor  upon  cross-examination,— the 
subject  matter  of  that  letter.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  statement 
he  made,  and  therefore  not  a  proper  subject  of  impeachment.  They  can- 
not now  show  that  he  wrote  it  nor  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  and  Senators,  inasmuch  as  I 
made  the  cross-examination  of  Mr  Matthews^  I  will  xxkkk^  the  stataoieiit 
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'vherein  I  think  this  is  material  at  this  time.  It  will  be  remembered 
tihat  Mr.  Mathews  was  a  witness,  not  to  prove  the  Judge's  sobriety  at  the 
general  term  held  in  Lyon  county  at  Marshall.  He  was  asked,  during 
-the  course  of  his  examination,  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
deportment  of  the  Judge  at  that  term  from  other  terms  or  other  times 
^when  he  had  seen  him,  and  he  stated  that  there  was  not.  Upon  cross- 
examination  I  asked  him : 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  between  his  actions  at  Marshfleld  and  at  Marshall, 
in  his  condition  ? 

A.    Do  you  mean  whether  the  Judge  was  in  anv  different  condition  there  ? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.    As  to  what  ? 

Q.     As  to  sobriety  ? 

A.  I  tliink  he  was— no,  I  will  not  say  so ;  I  will  say  to  the  contrary,  answering 
your  question. 

Q.     You  say  there  was  no  difference  ? 

A.    Yes,  tliere  was  no  difference. 

Q.     He  was  just  the  same  at  Marshall  as  he  was  at  Marshfield  ?  « 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    Was  there  any  difference  between  his  actions  at  Tyler  and  at  Marshall  T 

A.    There  was. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  the  difference  ? 

A.     What  differenr*.e  was  there? 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  at  one  of  the  two  points? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  not  proper,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  asked  the  wit- 
ness to  compare  the  two  times. 

Mr.  Manajrer  Dunn.  You  have  asked  the  witness  whether  his  demeanor  was 
the  same  as  at  other  times. 

Mr.  Arctandek,    1  didn't  ask  this  witness  any  such  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  you  have  compared  him  at  other  times,  and  I  will 
submit  to  the  record  ;  you  asked  him  to  compare  his  condition  there  with  what 
it  had  been  at  terms  of  court  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Arctandeh.  I  may  l)e  mistaken,  but  my  remembrance  is  that  I  didn't  ask 
any  such  question,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  roporter  read  that  question.  It 
would  be  in  the  first  part  of  the  examination  this  afternoon. 

The  reporter  read  part  of  xhv.  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Arctander 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     You  are  not  afraid  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  want  to  slop  to  take  up  time;  I  think  there  is  hum- 
'bue  enough  in  this  case. 

Mr  Manager  Ddnn.  I  don't  think  you  ouprht  to  object  to  comparing  the  differ- 
ence between  his  condition  there  and  his  condition  at  Tyler. 

Senator  Gii.fiij.an,  J.  B.     What  is  the  question  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.  He  asks  whether  the  re.spondent  was  intoxicated  at 
one  of  the  two  places,  Tyler  or  Marshfield  ? 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  H.    Is  there  any  objection  to  it? 

Mr.  Arctandkr.     Yes,  it  is  not  proper  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  They  claim  that  they  have  not  asked  for  anything  on  the 
direct- examination  which  w<»uld  allow  me  to  introduce  comparisons. 

Mr.  ARCTANDER.  Well,  we  withdraw  the  objection.  Will  the  reporter  again 
read  the  question? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  have  a  right  to  a  comparison  to  show  his  knowledge,  if 
lor  nothing  else  ;  he  has  testified  that  he  was  sober. 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  think  you  can  answer  the  question. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  different  at  this  term  from  what  ho  was  at  Tyler— in  what 
does  the  difference  eonsist  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  more  than  the  weather  and  the  size  of  the  town 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  tell  you  the  difference;  we  see 
men  acting  different  every  day,  but  we  cannot  tell  the  difference. 

Q.     Well,  don't  you  know  why  he  acted  different  at  Tyler? 

A.     No;  1  don't  know  why. 

Q.     You,  dcm't  know  any  cause  for  any  difference?  tlTJ* 

A.     I  can't  give  you  anyditTerenoe. 

Q.     Did  you,  in  your  mind,  have  u  knowledge  of  any  cause, 

Mr.  Abctandsb.    We  object  to  that;  it  is  certainly  improper.       ^  , 
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Q.     Did  you,  in  jour  mind,  have  a  cause  that  you  can  explain  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  necd^not  answer  that.  I  object  to  that  questioB  as  im- 
proper.    It  is  unprofessional  and  unUwyer-Hke.  to  aak  suck  questions. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  a  difTercHce,  Mr.  Mathews,  in  bis  conduct,  etc,,  at  Mar- 
shall, from  w^hat  it  was  at  Tyler;  do  you  wish  to  withdraw  that,  or  do  you  wish  to 
explain  it  in  any  way  ?     I  asked  you'wiiat  the  difference  consisted  in  ? 

Mr.  Mnnacer  Hicks.     He  Siiys  in  the  weitlier  and  the  size  of   the  place. 

The  Witness,  ^ere  is  a  question  that  I  understand  is  objected  to.  Is  there  sbj 
question  for  me  to  answer  ? 

Q.  I  witlidniw  that  question fand  I  ask  you  now  if  there  is  any  explanation 
that  you  want  to  make  of  the  difference  in  his  deportment  and  conduct,  exeept 
the  weather  and  the  size  of  the  place  ? 

A.    No;  I  don't  know  as  1  care  to  make  anything  further. 

Q.  Did  you  go  from  Tracy  to  Tyler  with  Judge  Vox  when  he  went  to  hold  that  tern 
of  court  f 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.     About  June,  1881? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Di^l  you  write  a  letter  to  ths  newspaper  that  is  published  at  Marshall,  r^atiwe  to 
that  trip? 

A\    I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  write  any  such  letter  ? 

A.     I  said  I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  write  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Whitney  about  it  T 

A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.    You  did  not  write  any  letter  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  [Showing  witness  a  paper.]  Look  at  that  printed  letter,  and  say  wfaetlier 
you  wrote  the  oriicinal  of  that  ? 

A.     Oh,  no;  I  didn't  write  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     You  didn't  write  the  original,  of  which  this  is  a  copy  ? 

A,     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  will  ask  the  President  to  mark  this  paper  for  identifica- 
tion. 

The  paper  shown  the  witness  was  then  marked  *'  Exhibit  I." 

That  is  the  paper  that  was  shown  to  this  witness.  Now  the  object  of 
this  is  to  show  that  Mr.  Mathews,  when  he  testified  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  conduct  of  Judge  Cox  at  Marshall  and  at  Tyler,  when 
he  testifies  that  he  was  sober, — if  it  is  proven  that  he  wrote  this  letter, — 
was  of  a  different  opinion  at  that  time  from  what  he  is  now.  That  is 
competent  evidence,  to  show  that  the  witness  entertains  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent opinion,  that  is,  provided  he  did  write  this  letter,  in  which  it  is 
claimed  by  the  author  of  the  letter,  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  at  Tyler. 

Now,  that  was  the  bone  of  contention  here, — as  to  whether  there  was 
any  difference  in  his  demeanor  i^nd  deportment  at  Marshall,  where  he 
did  testify  he  was  sober,  and  at  any  other  place.  It  was  then  brought 
out  on  cross-examination  that  he  went  to  Tyler  with  him,  and  was  there 
when  he  held  the  court;  and  we  endeavored  to  show,  by  the  witness 
himself,  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Lyon  county 
News  (Mr.  Whitney),  in  which  he  stated  that  Judge  Cox  was  there, 
drunk  as  a  lord,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
he  wrote  that  letter,  it  certainly,  to  my  mind,  is  proper  cross-examina- 
tion, and  it  is  certainly  proper  rebutting  evivlence,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  he  was  of  entirely  a  different  opinion  then,  and  that  his 
memory  was  certainly  very  treacherous  at  the  time  he  was  on  the  stand, 
as  to  the  sobriety  of  Judge  Cox  at  the  village  of  Marshall.  Those  are 
the  views  I  hold  on  this  point,  and  I  think  they  are  correct  views, 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  taking  it  for  granted,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  that  Mr.  Mathews  did  write  that  letter,  that  he  did  write 
a  letter  to  the  Lyon  County  News^  saying  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk 
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on  the  14th  and  15th  of  June,  at  Tyler,  is  that  inconsistent  in  any  form 
shape  or  manner,  with  his  statements  upon  the  stand,  that  Judge  Cox 
was  not  intoxicated  at  the  Lyon   County   term,  on  the  2l8t,  22nd,  and 
23(1  days  of  June  ?.  Is  it  inconsistent  with  any   testimony   that  he  gave 
here, — the  fact  that  he  wrote  that  letter  ?  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  that  he  has  given,  when  he  was  called  by  us,  therefore,  I  say 
it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  impeachment,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  any- 
hody   will   claim  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  those  statements;  I  don't 
suppose  anybody  will  claim  tiiat  Judge  Cox  could  not  have  been  sober 
and  that  Mr.  Mathews  could  not  speak  the  truth  about  Judge  Cox  being 
sober  at  the  Lyon  County  term,  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  because,  per- 
chance he  was  intoxicated  a  week  before  at  Marshall.     Now,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  position  is  ridiculous  upon  its  face  that  that  can  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  impeachment.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  learned  managers  them- 
selves would  not  attempt  to  offer  it  as  a  subject  of  impeachment  in  the 
District  C'^urt  or  in  any  court  which  is  guided  strictly  by  the  rules  of 
law  and   evidence;  and  if  it  could  not  to  be  offered  there,  it  certainly, 
ought  not  to  be  offered  here.     This  court  is  liberal  in  its  construction  of 
the  law, — it  has  been  remarkably  so,  in  favor  of  the  State  in  this  case;  I 
think  and  I  do  not  blame  anyone  for  it  for  we  have  desired  to  get  at  the 
whole  truth, — and  probably  it  was  fair  and  right;  but  when   you  come 
to  the  point  where  you  throw  down  all  the  barriers  that  tlie  law  and 
experience  and  justice  have  surrounded  the  practice  of  law,  then  I  say 
it  is  time  to  cry  halt,  and  I  think  this  court  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Alus.  Do  I  understand  the  object  of  the  Managers  is  to  contra- 
dict the  statement  of  the  mtness? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    That  is  the  object.    Mr.  Mathews  said   he 
didn't  write  it;  and  he  said  that  the  Judge  was  not  drunk  at  Marshall. 
Mr,  Allis.     You  cross-examined  here  as  to  whether  he  wrote  that 
article? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Allis.    You  want  to  show  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  want  to  show  he.  did,  for  two  or  three 
reasons. 

Mr.  Allis.    Now,  a  single  word.    He  is  shown  an  exhibit  and  asked 
whether  he  wrote  it.    He  says  he  didn't.    Now  this  witness  didn't  say 
he  did. 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Well,  he  will  say  so. 
Mr.  Allis.    This  is  a  part  of  the  letter? 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  will  explain  all  that. 

Mr.  Allis,  Well,  he  got  a  letter  which  he  has  got  here  from  Mr. 
Mathews.  But  that  letter  was  not  this.  This  is  not  a  copy  of  it.  Let 
them  produce  the  original  letter,  or  if  it  is  lost,  produce  a  copv. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  Mathews  says  he  didn't  write  the  original 
letter. 

Mr.  Allis.    But  this  is  not  an  entire  letter.     If  he  had  been  shown 
the  whole  letter,  the  original  letter,  he  would  perhaps  have  acknowledged 
he  wrote  it. 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.     No,  he  wouldn't. 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  would  refer  the  subject  to  the  Senate.   The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll.    Those  who  would  sustain  the  objection  of 
the  respondent's  counsel  will  vote  aye;  opposed  no. 
Senator  Adams.     What  is  the  question  ? 
The  President  jwo  tem.    Upon  the  objection  of  the  respondent'ft 
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Senator  Adams.  I  vote  aye.  If  we  had  the  whole  letter  I  would  vote 
no. 

The  roll  having  been  called,  there  were  yeas  3,  and  nays  21,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Buck,  C.  F.  and  Simmons. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Campbell,  Case,  Clement,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson,  A.  M., 
Johnson,  P.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,  McCormick,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison, 
Perkins,  Peterson,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  \Vheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson- 

So  the  objection  was  overrulecl. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  desire  to  object  to  it  for  a  further  reason, — 
that  it  appears  upon  its  face  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  letter,  and  because 
the  letter  was  not  shown  to  the  witness.  Now,  I  suppose  if  he  is  enti- 
tled to  see  the  letter  at  all,  he  is  entitled  to  see  the  whole  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  understand  this  letter  has  already  been  ad- 
mitted in  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  I  object  to  it  now,  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  have  no  argument  to  make.  We  under- 
stand that  the  letter  has  been  offered  and  received  in  evidence. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Yes,  I  guess  it  will  go  in  evidence  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins  then  read  the  letter  as  follows: 

Tylbr,  MnoY.,  June  15,  1881. 
Friend  Whitney  : 


Cox  came  up  with  me  from  Tracy  to-day,  and  u  as  drunk  a» /  All  neces- 
sary arningemenis  were  made  for  holding  court  at  Marshfleld,  the  county  seat, 
which  is  about  three  or  four  miles  from  here,  but  when  Cox  got  out  there,  he, 
without  cause,  as  every  one  says,  and  against  the' desire  of  every  one,  adioumed 

court  to  this  town.    The  fact  is  that  the  people  are mad  over  this  drunken 

move. 

Yours  truly, 

Q.  Will  you  go  on  and  state  the  circumstances  of  your  receiving  that 
letter,  all  about  it  and  what  became  of  it,  and  the  circumstances  about 
its  going  out  of  your  hands? 

A.  I  received  the  letter  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  ''object  in 
writing  the  letter  was  to  have  a  slip,  that  was  published  in  another 
paper,  regarding  Mr.  Mathews,  w^jich  was  cut  from  the  Tracy  GazeUe^ 
and  enclosed  in  this  letter,  requesting  me  to  publish  it  in  ray  paper. 
It  was  a  puff  for  Mr.  Mathews,  that  is  the  idea;  and  I  published  the 
puff  and  laid  the  letter  away  in  my  letter  file.  That  part  of  the  letter 
which  is  published,  was  published  in  connection  with  an  article  written 
in  reply  to  an  article  by  Col.  McPhail,  that  had  appeared,  saying  that 
Judge  Cox  was  sober  at  Tyler.  That  is  why  I  published  that,  and 
omitted  the  other  part.  A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Mathews,  immediately 
upon  his  return  from  the  Marshfield  or  Tyler  term  of  court,  came  into 
the  office  and  wante<i  to  know  how  much  the  bill  was  for  publishing 
that  item.     And  I  told  him  it  was  nothing. 

Q.     That  was  the  pu^  you  speak  of? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  A  few  weeks  later  he  came  into  my  ofiice,  after  this  had 
been  published,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objections  to  mv  letting  him 
have  this  letter;  I  told  him  no,  I  considered  it  a  private  letter;  I  had 
not  used  his  name  in  the  paper,  and  for  that  reason  I  calculated  that  he 
had  a  right  to  the  letter,  and  I  gave  it  to  him.       ^^.^.^^^ by GoOglc 
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Q.  Mr.  Whitney,  are  you  acquainted  with  Virgil  Seward,  an  attorney 
at  Marshall  ? 

A.     lam. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     Nearly  ever  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  hira  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1881,  or 
about  that  time  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Did  he  state  in  your  presence„and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Burchard 
and  others,  at  or  near  the  Lyon  county  })ank  in  Marshall,  that  if  the 
grand  jurors  of  Lyon  county  did  their  duty,  they  would  indict  Mahoney 
for  selling  lii^uor  "to  an  habitual  drunkard,  to-wit.,  E.  8t.  Julien  Cox,  or 
words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.     He  made  a  similar  remark  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  day  of  June. 

Q.     State  what  ho  said  ? 

A.  Mr.  Burchard,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  myself,  were  together,  and  prob- 
ably there  might  have  been  two  or  three  othei*s  near  us.  He  came  up 
and  appeared  to  address  his  remarks  to  Mr.  Sullivan.  He  said,  "  The 
grand  jury  ought  to  indict  Mahony  for  selling  liquor  to  an  habitual 
drunkard," to  wit,  E.  St.  Julien  (-axV' 

Q.     That  was  all  he  said  about  it?     A.     That  was  all. 

By  Senator  Wilson. 

Q.     Was  the  letter  signed  by  any  one  ? 

A.     I  should  say  the  letter  was  signed  by  Mr.  Mathews. 

By  Senator  Adams. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  signature  of  Mathews  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  that  I  do.  That  is  the  first  letter  I  had  ever  received 
from  him,  and  I  have  never  received  a  letter  from  him  since. 

Q.  Do  you  presume  to  testify  now  that  that  letter  was  written  by 
Mr.  Mathews   at  all, — that  you  can  identify'  his  signature? 

A.     I  couldn't  identify  his  signature. 

By  Senator  Castle. 

Q.  Mr.  Whitney,  I  couldn't  hear  either  the  fiuestion  propounded  by 
the  Senator  or  your  answer  ? 

A.     The  letter  as  published 

Senator  Adams.     I  will  answer. 

Senator  C'astle.     I  will  ask  him,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

The  Presidekt  pro  tern.  The,  senator  from  Washington  is  referring  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  senator  from  Goodhue. 

Senator  Adams.     Oh,  all  right. 

By  Senator  Castle. 

Q.  The  Senator  from  (Joodhue  asked  you  if  a  certain  letter  was 
signed  by  him  ;  which  letter  did  you  understand  him  to  mean,  and 
which  did  you  answer  ? 

A.  I  understood  him  to  mean  the  letter  I  have  testified  to  as  having 
been  received  from  him. 

Q.     And  that,  you  returned  to  him  ? 

A.     And  that  I  returned  to  him. 

Senator  WiiijON.     That  is  the  letter  I  meant. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  the  letter  that  you  published  in  your  paper 
was  signed  by  him. 

4-.     That  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  letter,  that  he  wrote  me. 

Q.     Was  it  signed  ? 

A.     It  was  not  signed  in  the  paper. 
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Q.    Was  the  original  letter  signed  ? 

A.  I  presume  it  was;  I  can't  say  it  was  signed,  any  more  than  I  can 
say  that  a  letter  from  my  father,  received  six  months  ago,  was  signed. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whom  it  was  signed  by  ? 

A.  I  know  that  the  letter  was  from  M.  E.  Mathews,  and  he  came  np 
to  pay  the  bill  that  he  contracted  in  that  letter. 

Q.  Well,  it  may  have  been  some  one  else  may  have  written  it;  do  you 
know  whose  signature,  if  any  one's,  was  attached  to  the  letter  that  you 
have  published  ? 

A.     I  can't  swear  positively  to  that,  sir. 

Senator  Adams.     That  is  the  very  question  I  asked. 

Senator  Campbell.  But  I  believe  the  witness  has  stated  Mr.  MathewB 
came  and  got  that  same  letter. 

The  Witness.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Campbell.     And  claimed  it  was  his  letter  ? 

The  Witness.     Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Campbell.  He  testified  that  that  is  a  correct  copy  of  that  let- 
ter as  far  as  he  published  it;  he  omitting  the  name. 

Senator  Johnson  A.  M.     Was  there  any  name  signed  to  the  letter  ? 

A.     Mr.  Mathew's  name  was  signed  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.     Was  it  signed,  riving  the  initials  ? 

A.     I  can't  positively  swear  how  it  was  signed. 

Q.     Was  there  any  signature  to  it  ? 

A.     There  was  a  signature  to  it. 

Q.     What  was  the  signature  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  exactly  how  the  signature  was,  or  what  it  was;  it  was 
Mr.  Mathews's  signature;  I  knew  the  letter  wps  from  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  Mathews  that  you  knew,  in  or  about  that 
community  at  that  time, — that  is,  in  that  tier  of  counties, — who  used  the 
signature  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  letter  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  there  was  not. 

Q.  And  the  letter  that  you  published  in  the  paper,  from  which  the 
signature  was  omitted,  was  a  copy  of  this  letter  .which  you  received  from 
Mr.  Mathews,  and  which  you  returned  to  Mr.  Mathews,  at  his  request? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  the  type,  was  set  from  the  original  letter,  and  pla^d  on 
the  case. 

By  Senator  Adams.  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  The  honorable  man* 
ager  has  presumed  that  a  certain  letter,  published  in  a  certain  paper, 
was  written  by  a  certain  Mr.  Mathews.  Now,  in  order  to  identify  that 
letter,  I  desire  to  ask  the  witness  on  the  stand  this  question:  Does  he 
know  of  a  truth  Mr.  Mathews's  signature  when  he  sees  it?  I  ask  that 
question. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  witness  has  said  that  he  could  not  swear 
to  it. 

Senator  Adams.     I  desire  an  answer  positive,  Mr.  President. 

The  President  pro  tern,  (to  the  witness).  You  may  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Mathews'  signature, — not  as  an 
expert. 

Q.  You  have  asserted  that  that  is  the  only  Mathews  living  in  that 
neighborhood. 

A.     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Senator  Adams.     I  so   understood  you,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
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the  honorable  manager.  You  don't  know  whether  there  is  one,  two, 
three,  four  or  five  Mr.  Mathews  Ihlng  there? 

A.    There  is  no  other  M.  E.  Mathews  there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  then  that  this  man  who  is  charged  with  having 
written  this,  is  the  party  who  did  it,  do  vou  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  but  what  he  employed  some  one  to  write  it  for 
him. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  come  before  this  court  and  swear  that  this  man, 
M.  E.  Mathews,  sent  it,  and  is  the  writer  of  that  letter  do  you  ? 

A.  I  can  swear  that  he  came  to  me  and  acknowledgecA  the  letter,  and 
asked  for  it. 

Q.  You  would  recognisse  him,  I  suppose,  if  you  met  him  in  court, 
would  you  ? 

A.     Certainly,  I  know  him  intimately. 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  this  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  was 
sent  to  you  ?    A.     It  is,  sir. 

Q.     Of  the  entire  letter  ?    A,     Not  the  entire  letter,  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  ask  you,  sir;  is  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
was  sent  you  ? 

A.  Not  a  full  copy.  That  relating  to  the  business  transaction  is 
omitted. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  sent 
you,  because  the  question  asked  here  is,  in  regard  to  whether  this  was  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Matthews  sent.  When  did  Mr.  Matthews 
get  this  letter  back  which  you  received,  purporting  to  come  from  him  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  after  proceedings  had  been  taken  by  the  State  in 
regard  to  this  trial.  It  was  probably  some  time  after,  about  three  or 
four,  or  more  weeks. 

Q.     You  say  after  you  published  it  ? 

A.     After  I  published  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  your  direct  examination,  that  Mat- 
thews came  up  in  a  short  time, — the  next  week, — 

A,  I  said  that  Mr.  Matthews  inclosed  in  that  letter,  (and  that  is  the 
part  that  is  omitted,)  an  item  from  another  paper,  giv^ing  him  a  favor- 
able notice,  asking  me  to  publish  it,  saying  that  he  would  pay  me  when 
he  came  up;  he  called  when  he  did  come  up,  and  oflfered  to  pay,  but  he 
didn't  ask  for  his  letter  at  that  time.  This  was  after  I  received  the  let- 
ter; that  letter  was  not  published  for  three  or  four  weeks  after  I  received 
it,  only  that  part  which  he  requested  me  to  publish,  or  that  item  which 
he  enclosed. 

Q.  I  understood  that  4when  he  came  up  to  pay  the  bill,  he  got  the 
copy. 

A.     No,  sir;  he  didn't  get  it  for  several  weeks. 

Q.  Now,  fix  the  time  as  near  as  possible,  when  Mr.  Matthews  got 
that  letter  back  from  you. 

A.  I  can't  fix  the  time,  sir.  It  was  quite  a  long  time  after  it  was 
published. 

Q.     When  was  it  published  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  published  in  the  latter  part  of  July;  I  think  it  was 
published  the  23rd  of  July.  I  am  quite  positive  that  was  the  date.  I 
won't  be  positive  about  it,  but  I  am  very  sure. 

Q.     How  long  after  that  do  you  think  it  was,  before   Mr.  Mathews  got 
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A.  It  was  a  number  of  weeks  after  that;  1  can't  say  how  long,  I 
didn't  fix  the  thing  in  my  mind  at  the  time. 

Q.  Was  it  after  or  before  the  impeachment  proceedings  were  com- 
menced ? 

A.  My  impression  is,  it  was  about  the  time  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings connnenced;  perhaps  afterwards.  I  know  I  thought,  at  the 
time,  that  he  came  after  the  letter  so  a,«i  to  destroy  it  and  not  have  it  iu 
my  possession  in  case  it  came  up,  because  it  had  been  published.  That 
is  the  impression  I  have  of  it  now.  I  know  it  was  a  long  time  after  it 
was  published  before  he  came  after  it. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  paper  in  which  this  communication  was  origin- 
ally published? 

A.  I  have  not  got  the  paper  with  me.  The  paper  that  the  it(*m  was 
})u])lished  in,  1  have  got,  if  you  wish  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     This  was  cut  from  the  paper  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  1  gave  the  paper  to  Col.  Hicks. 

Senator  Adams.     The  })aper  itself  is  the  bpst  evidence. 

By  Senator  Campbell. 

Q.  There  has  been  so  much  said  about  this  copy,  I  desire  to  ask  tlie 
witness  in  what  respect,  if  any,  it  differs  from  the  original  letter, — if  the 
language  is  the  same  in  this  that  was  used  in  the  original  letter. 

A.  The  language  in  the  letter,  so  far  as  it  is  printed  is  exactly  the 
same  as  it  appeared  in  Mr   Mathew's  letter. 

Hy  Mr.  Atjjs. 

Q.  What  were  the  exact  words  used  in  this  convei*sation  at  the  Lvon 
County  Bank  ? 

A.  He  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Sullivan  and  said  that  "the  grand 
jury  ought  to  indict  Mahonev  for  selling  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard, 
to-wit.:  E.  St.  Jylien  Cox." 

Q.     Those  were  the  words  ?     A.     Those  were  the  words. 

Q.     When  was  that  ? 

A.     That  was  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  court. 

Q.     The  21st  day  of  June  ?    A.     The  2l8t  day  of  June,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  time  in  the  evening  ? 

A.  It  was  probably  between  half  past  six  and  seven  o'clock.  It  was 
just  after  I  returned  from  tea. 

Q.     Did  you  write  those  words  down  ?     A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.     How  do  you  come  to  remember  the  exact  words  ? 

A.  I  remembered  them  because  they  were,  as  I  considered,  technic- 
ally expressed ;  and  the  remark  was  very  common  around  town. 

Q.     Never  mind  what  the  remark  was. 

A.  That  is  hyw  I  happen'ed  to  remember  it.  The  remark  was  com- 
monly repeated  around  town;  it  was  repeated  by  a  great  many  i)ersons. 

Q.     That  same  remark  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     The  other  people  used  the  same  words,  eh?     A.     I  remember  it. 

Q.  Now  are  you  i)ositivc  that  Mr.  Seward  said  this,  and  not  that  thes?e 
other  people  you  heard,  said  it? 

A.  I  am  positive  Mr.  Seward  said  so,  because  a  short  time  after  he 
said  it  we  took  a  walk  together, — four  of  us, — walked  around  town.  Tlie 
conversation  was  in  regard  to  Judge  Cox. 

Q.     Who  was  present  when  Mr.  Seward  made  that  remark? 

A.  Mr.  Sullivan,  Judge  Burchard,  and  there  were  two  or  three  around 
the  corner;  whether  they  heard  the  remark  or  not  I  don't  know,  hut  we 
were  there  together;  we  were  talking  together.  r^^^^T^ 
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referred  to  the  company  to  whom  the  remark  was  addressed, 
•d  the  remark  ? 

ell,  we  three  were  there  together,  in  a  bunch. 
3U,  and  who? 

r.  Seward,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Judge  Burchard  and  myself, 
id  the  same  identical  language  was  being  used  by  other  people? 
lat,  or  very  near  it.     It  struck  me  as  being  very  peculiar.     He 
it  remark  more  than  once. 

iLis.     I  think  this  witness  had  bettfer  come  here  in  the  morning; 
time  to  adjourn. 

tiGsiDENT  pro  fewi.     (To  the  witness):    You  will  be  here  at  the 
of  court  at  10  o'clock, 
will  now  stand  adjourned. 

•r  Crooks.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  Senator  Adams  be 
from  attendance  to-morrow  afternoon,  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
ed  before  the  district  court  for  the  county  of  Dakota..  I  a«k 
»U8  consent  that  he  be  excused. 

RESIDENT  pro  tem.    That  will  be  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
bjection  is  made, 
enate  then  adjourned. 


FORTY-FIRST  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn..  Mar.  3,  1882. 
enate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and   was     called   to     order    by 
Wilson  acting  as  President  pro  tern.    The  roll  being  called   the 
g^enators  answered  to  their  names : 

3— Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck,  C,  F.,  Case,  Castle,  Clement, 
Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B., 
ick,  McRea,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Perkins, 
I,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat, 
and  Wilson. 

enate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.   Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Lidicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
ergeant-at-arms  having  made  proclamation, 
lanagers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 

to-wit  :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  O.  B.  Gf)uld,  Hon.  A.  C. 
Ion.  G.  W.  Putnam  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate 
r  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

Julien  Cox  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
ite,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

President  pro  tem.  Are  there  any  motions  or  resolutions  to  be 
3y  any  Senator  before  proceeding  with  the  regular  business  ? 
he  counsel  will  resume  the  examination  of  witnesses.  [To  the 
re.]    Are  you  ready  to  go  on? 

ianager  Hicks.  Mr.  Whitney  was  the  last  witness.  The  respon- 
ounsel  had  not  finished  his  cross-examination. 
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C.  C.  WHITNEY 

Again  took  the  stand. 

CROSS-KXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Argtander. 

Q.  Mr.  Whitney,  you  stated  that  Mr.  Seward  made  a  certain  state- 
ment on  the  2l8t  day  of  June  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     That  wari  the  first  day  of  court  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     What  time  of  day  was  it? 

A.     In  the  evening  just  after  tea,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock. 

Q.    Who  were  present  ? 

A.    Judge  Burchard  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Seward  and  myself. 

Q.  Judge  Burchard  is  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Department 
there — of  the  land  office  of  the  Winona  &  St.  Fetet  Railroad  Company? 

A.    Y^. 

Q.     That  was  all  that  were  there  ? 

A.  We  four  were  there  together  in  a  bunch;  there  might  have  been 
others  around  the  corner.  '  It  was  on  the  comer  of  the  Lyon  County 
Bank. 

Q.     How  did  the  conversation  come  up  there? 

A.  We  three  were  there  together,  and  Mr.  Seward  came  up  and  spoke 
to  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  made  that  remark  as  he  came  up. 

Qi     He  made  that  remark  the  first  thing,  as  he  came  up? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Now,  what  was  it  he  said  ? 

A.  He  said  "  The  grand  jury  ought  to  indict  Mahoney  for  selling 
liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard,  to-wit,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox." 

Q.     Those  were  the  words  he  used,  were  they  ? 

A.     Those  were  the  words  he  used. 

Q.     Say  it  again,  please? 

A.  "  The  grand  jury  ought  to  indict  Mahoney  for  selling  liquor  to  an 
habitual  drunkard,  to- wit,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox." 

Q.    That  is  the  first  thing  he  said  when  he  came  up  there  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     He  said  the  "  to-wit,"  too,  I  suppose? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     He  put  that  in  ? 

A      Yes  sir 

Q.     He  didn't  have  ''mdelket  V 

A.     I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 

Q.     I  probably  pronounce  it  in  a  different  way  from  what  you  do. 

Mr.  Manager  HicKf*.     That  is  right. 

Q.     Viddiai,     I  pronounce  it  in  the  Continental  fashion. 

A.     He  made  the  remark  just  as  I  have  stated  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Whitney,  if  the  language  used  by  Mr. 
Seward  was  not  about  in  this  way.  That  "  The  only  proper  way  that 
you  can  take  cognizance  of  such  an  offense  as  the  one  they  had  spoken 
of,  in  connection  with  Judge  Cox,  would  be  to  indict  thesaloon-keeper 
for  selling  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard," 

A.     No,  sir.  ^  . 
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e  did  not  ? 

o,  sir. 

lis  was  a  remark  in  answer  to  nothing  you  said  ? 

o,  sir. 

was  just  something  that  he  offered  on  his  own  account  ? 
'^e  were  standing  there  and  he  came  right  by  and  said  it. 
ou  were  not  even  talking  about  Judge  Cox,  I  suppose  ? 
don't  remember  just  what  we  were  talking  about, 
at  you  do  remember  he  made  that  remark  ? 
es,  sir. 
re  you  willing  to  swear — you  are  sure  that  he  said  they  ought 

Mahoney  ? 
es. 

id  he  get  his  initials,  too  ? 
o,  sir. 

ist  simply — ^^  indict  Mahoney  ?" 
o,  sir. 

e  did  not  say  it  would  be  a  joke  if  they  should  do  it  ? 
o,  sir. 

ou  swear  positively  that  he  did  not  say  that  ? 
es. 

''hat  day  do  you  say  this  was — what  day  of  the  week  ? 
his  was  the  first  day  of  court — ^the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 

/'hat  day  of  the  week  was  it? 

t  was  Tuesday. 

ou  are  positive  about  that,  too  ? 

am  very  positive  about  it. 

»id  you  take  a  note  of  this  thing  at  that  time  ? 

'o,  sir. 

ut  you  remember  it,  and  you  are  sure  that  he  used  just  exactly 

^uage  at  that  time  ? 

hat  is  the  language  just  as  I  remember  it. 

[ave  you  talked  with  anybody  about  it  since  ? 

i^ho? 

couldn't  tell  you;  the  matter  has  been  a  subject  of  general  com- 

zood'  deal  since. 

Tiat  remark  of  Seward's  has  been  a  matter  of  general  comment, 

fee,  it  has. 

Jver  since  that  time  ? 

t  has  been  a  matter  of  comment  a  great  deal  since  that  time. 

le  must  be  quite  an  important  personage  up  there,  isn't  he  ? 

4r,  Seward? 

Tes, 

fes,  sir;  he  is, — one  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of  the  town. 

Jr.  Whitney,  you  said  you   were  publisher  of  a  newspaper  up 

believe  ? 

if  es,  sir. 

four  paper  has  taken  a  very  friendly  position  towards  Judge  Cox, 

ot? 

^0,  sir, 
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Q.  You  yourself  have  taken  a  very  decided  and  violent  stand  against 
him,  have  you  not? 

A.  I  have  not  taken  any  violent  stand  against  him;  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentleman,  and  never  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  almost  every  issue  of  your  paper  since  last 
June,  there  has  been  an  attack  upon  Judge  Cox?  There  was  nothing 
friendly  said  about  him  ? 

A.     Well,  no;  I  don't  think  you  would  consider  it  friendly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  has  not  been  an  issue  of 
vour  paper  since  that  time  that  has  not  contained  some  attack  agtunst 
him? 

A.  I  think  there  have  been  several  issued  that  have  not  contained 
any  attack. 

Q.     You  think  there  have  been  several  issues  ? 

A.     I  think  there  have. 

Q.  Can  you  name  one  in  which  there  has  not  been  an  attack  made 
upon  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  cannot  name  one, — ^any  particular  one. 

Q.  Dont  you  know  that  there  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  A.  C. 
Mathews,  deputy -clerk  of  the  court  in  Lincoln  county,  living  at  IjJte 
Benton  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.     You  never  heard  of  such  a  man  at  all  ? 

A.     I  may  have  heard  of  him,  but  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  told  Virgil  Seward  shortly  after  or  about 
the  time  when  this  squib  was  published  in  your  paper,  which  you  claim 
was  written  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Mathews,  that  you  didn't  know  what  Mathews 
it  was;  that  you  had  received  it  from  one  Mathews,  at  Tyler? 

A.     I  never  told  Mr.  Seward  any  such  thing. 

Q.     Nor  any  words  to  that  efifect,  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  never  expressed  to  him  any  doubt  as  to  who  it  was? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Seward  about  it. 

Q.     You  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Seward  about  it. 

A.     I  say  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.     Would  you  swear  you  didn't  have  any  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  swear  it,  because  I  did  have  a  conversation 
with  several  people  about  it.  I  think  it  very  possible  that  I  may  have 
shown  the  letter  to  Mr.  Seward.     He  was  in  my  office  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  did  show  him  the 
letter  ? 

A.     I  do  not  recollect  positively. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time  that  you  say  it  is  likely  you  showed  him  the 
letter,  did  you  not  then  state  to  him  your  doubts  as  to  which  Mathews 
it  was,  and  that  you  was  doubtful  of  it  ? 

A .     I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  conversation  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  the  editor  of  the  Lvon  County  News  on  February  17, 
1882? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  the  publisher  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  on  that  day  an  article  published  in  that  paper, 
with  your  knowledge  and  approbation,  in  which  it  is  stated:  "Jt  is  safe 
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whatever  the  testimony  might  be,  and  the  reason  is  that  they  have  been 
on  a  drunk  too  manv  "times  with  the  Judge  to  feel  like  condemning 
him." 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks..  That  is  objected  to  as  incompetent  and  imma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  simply  to  show  the  feel- 
ing of  the  witness  towards  the  respondent  in  this  case;  to  show  that  it 
goes  so  far  that  he  must  keep  up  a  violent  abuse  of  the  judges  of  the 
respondent,  trying  to  bulldoze  them  by  threats  and  abuse  to  find  him 
guilty  at  any  cost.  I  think  it  is  proper,  if  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
that  paper  allowed  such  an  article  to  appear,  to  show  it  in  order  to  show 
the  animus  and  spleen  of  the  witness. 

The  President,  fro  tern.     He  may  answer  ihe  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  ask  to  have  it  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and 
ask  leave  to  make  a  remark  in  this  connection.  This  witness  has  not 
been  called  here  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  against  Judge  Cox.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  rule  established  by  the  Senate  limiting  the  prosecu- 
tion to  five  witnesses,  we  might  have  called  him  with  a  half  dozen  score 
of  others  from  the  same  vicinity  to  have  testified  to  the  drunkenness  of 
the  Judge.  This  witness,  however,  has  been  called  liere  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  a  certain  letter,  or  a  certain  paper  which  is  the 
copy  of  a  letter, — that,  and  nothing  more  ;  consequently  it  is  no  testi- 
mony against  Judge  Cox. 

Mr.  Allis.  It  makes  no  difference  for  what  jiurpose  this  witness 
.  was  called.  He  was  called  adversely  to  us,  and  we  have  a  right  to  show 
his  animus. 

The  Witness,  (To  Mr.  Manager  Hicks,  in  an  undertone.)  1  would 
like  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  the  witness  says  he  would  like 
to  answer  the  question  ;  I  will  withdraw  the  objection. 

Q.  Did  you  not  allow  that  article  to  be  published  in  your  paper  of 
that  day  ? 

A.     In  reference  to  that  article  I  would  like  to  explain. 

Q.     Well,  you  can  just  answer  the  question,  now. 

A.     Such  an  article  was  published  in  my  paper  on  that  day. 

A.  Was  there  not,  in  the  same  issue  of  that  paper,  an  article  stating 
that  this  court  of  impeachment  was  a  bar-room,  the  only  thing  needing 
change,  to  make  the  picture  complete,  being  a  bar  and  bottles  in  front 
of  the  presiding  officer? 

A.     I  don't  know  that  any  such  remark  was  made  in  that  paper. 

Q.     Or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.    Or  words^to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  look  at  the  article  and  refresh  your  recollection,  [handing 
the  witness  a  newspaper.]  That  is  your  paper  of  that  date,  I  suppose 
is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Whatever  is  in  that  letter  was  published  in  my  paper 
of  that  date. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  (question  I  put  to  you  ;  the  question  is,  was 
there  not  such  a  statement  published  about  this  court? 

A.     I  will  read  the  portion  in  the  letter, — 

Mr.  Allis.     You  can  answer  the  question  can't  you? 

Mr,  Ahctander,     I  simply  asked  you  to  refresh  your  recollection. 
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Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     You   can  refresh   your  recoUectiou  and  then 
answer  yes  or  no. 
The  Witness.     Yes,  sir;  that  sentence  appears  in  this  letter. 
Q.     That  sentence  appears  in  that  letter  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Powers. 
Q.     Is  that  a  communication  or  an  editorial  ? 
A.     That  is  a  communication;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  explain. 
Q.     Is  there  any  signature  to  it  ? 
A.     I  think  there  is. 

By  Mr.  Akctandek. 

Q.     It  is  signed,  "an  observer,"  is  it  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  witness  can  explain  now,  if  he  desires. 

The  Witness.    That  article  was  written  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Lisconib. 

By  Mr.  Arc^iander. 

Q.     The  one  that  was  a  witness  here  ? 

A.  He  was  a  witness  here.  The  article  was  taken  to  my  office  and 
published  during  my  absence,  while  I  was  in  Chicago.  On  the  day  of 
the  publication  of  the  paper  I  was  in  Milwaukee,  I  never  read  the  ar- 
ticle; never  saw  the  article  until  it  appeared  in  the  paper,  after  I  had 
returned  home;  and  if  I  had  read  the  article  I  should  have  cut  out  all 
those  allusions  to  this  Senate. 

By  Senator  Powers. 

Q.     Who  did  you  say  was  the  author  of  the  letter  ? 

A.     Rev.  J.  N.  Liscomb. 

By  the  President  pro  tern. 

Q.     Did  you  say  he  testified  here  in  the  case  ? 

A.     He  did,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     A  witness  for  the  prosecution  ? 

A.     He  was. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.     Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  explain  in  regard  to  that? 

A.     No,  sir;  that  is  the  whole  story. 

Q.  Mr.  Whitney,  have  you  a  paper,  [handing  the  witness  a  paper,] 
the  Lyon  County  Ncwh^  of  the  date  that  contains  the  puff  which  was  sent 
to  you  by  the  Mr.  Mathews  who  wrote  this  letter  in  question? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  Is  the  article  enclosed  by  pencil  marks  a  correct  copy  of  the  letter 
enclosed  in  that  letter  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     As  to  initials,  namo,  and  everything  else  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ^Manager  Hicks.     Mr.  President,  we  now  offer  in  evidence  the , 
article  in  the  Lyon  County  Xeia,  which  is  a  correct  copy  of  that  sent  to 
the  witness,  with  the  letter  enclosed.    We  offer  it  for  the  purpose  of 
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laentifying  the  Mathews  who  wrote  the  letter  in  question.  The  counsel 
for  the  respondent  have  sought  to  throw  a  mist  or  veil  over  the  Mathews 
by  asking  the  witness  if  he  did  not  know  a  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews.  The 
witness  has  testified  that  the  letter  which  he  received — a  copy  of  which 
IS  now  in  evidence — was  contained  in  a  slip  which  was  a  puff  for  the  gen- 
tleman, which  was  enclosed  with  a  request  that  it  })e  published  and  he 
would  pay  him  for  it.  We  now  offer  this  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
the  Mathews  further,  so  that  there  may  be  no  question  about  it,  as  the 
name  appears,  with  the  initials. 

Mr.  Ali.is.  We  object  to  that,  Mr.  President.  It  is  not  competent  for 
that  purpose.  If  this  witness  knows  that  he  received  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Mathews  he  can  say  so;  it  does  not  fix  it  any  more  conclusively  by 
showing  this,  because  some  one  else  may  have  enclosed  the  slip.  I  be- 
lieve the  witness  has  testified  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  was  not  sure  it  was  his  handwriting.  This 
certainly  does  not  bring  it  any  nearer. 

The  President  j>ro  tern,  [to  Mr.  Manager  Hicks].     You  may  ask  the 
witness  if  that  w^ls  the  same  Mathews  who  called  and  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     He  didn't  pay  for  it.     The  testimony  is  that  he 
called  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  editor  told  him  that  there  was  no  charge. 

Mr.  Allis.     Well,  we  have  already  had  that  testimony;  that  would 
tend  to  identify  him,  but  this  would  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     That,  in  connection  with  this,  would  tend  to 
identify  him.     We  submit  the  matter  without  further  argument. 

The  President  pro  tern.     I  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Senate  if 
desired. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  will  withdraw  it,  rather  than  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate.    Time  is  too  valuable. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Whitney,  if  you  read  this  letter,  or 
showed  it,  to  Mr.  M.  SulHvan,  of  Marshall? 
A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.     About  what  time  was  that,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  ? 
A.     It  was  after  the  grand  jury  brought  in  the  resolutions  of  censure. 
Q.     How  long  after,  as  you  recollect  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  just  when  it  was.  It  was  after  that.  He  was  up  in 
my  office  one  evening,  and  we  were  talking  over  the  matter,  and  I 
showed  him  that  letter,  as  coming  from  Mr.  Matthews  of  Tyler. 

By  Senator  Castle. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  witness  a  question.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire, Mr.  Whitney,  if  this  letter  which  was  written  to  you  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, an<l  to  which  reference  has  been  made  here,  was  in  the  usual  form 
of  private  letters? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  hear  the  testimony  from  where  I  was  sitting  yesterday, 
■  and  you  will  excuse  me  for  asking  over  again  questions  which  you  may 
I  have  answered;  well,  how  did  you  happen  to  pul)lish  that  letter  at  all; 
or,  is  it  a  custom  of  newspaper  men  to  print  and  publish  private  corres- 
pondence ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  the  usual  custom.  I  will  answer  your  question. 
An  article  had  been  written,  I  think  in  the  Lake  Benton  News,  by  Col. 
McPhail,  going  to  show  that  .Judge  Cox  was  sober  all  the  time  at  Tyler 
and  Marsh  field.  I  wrote  an  article  in  regard  to  that  term  of  court,  and 
published  those  few   lines   of  that  letter   from    Mr.    Matthews,   which 
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showed  that  Col.  McPhail's  statement  was  not  so.  That  is  why  it  was 
published. 

Q.  And  you  took  this  private  letter  and  used  it  in  your  fight  with  the 
other  fellows,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  drunkenness  or  sobriety  of 
Judge  Cox? 

A.  I  did,  witliout  using  the  signature,  or  giving  any  evidence  ad  to 
who  wrote  it,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  now,  how  much  of  this  letter  did  you  publish,  and  what 
proportion  did  you  leave  out?  Did  you  publish  one-half  of  the  words 
in  the  letter,  or  one-third,  or  what? 

A.     1  should  judge  it  was  just  about  one-half. 

Q.  Then,  wliat  we  see  here,  is  but  one-half  of  the  original  letter 
WTitten  to  vou  bv  Mr.  Mathews  ? 

A.     T^iatisall 

Q.  So  you  took  this  private  letter  and  showed  it  to  some  other  per- 
sons who  came  to  vour  oflice  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     This  was  a  business  letter  in  some  resj)ecti<? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     On  private  business  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir.  ; 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  letter  which  related  to  the  drunkennesF 
of  Judge  Cox  at  the  Tjincoln  County  term  is  this  which  has  been  offered 
in  evidence  ? 

A.     About  one-half  of  the  letter  as  I  remember  it. 

Q.  W^ell,  one-half  of  the  letter, — did  the  whole  of  that  letter  relate  to 
the  drunkenness  of  the  Judge,  or  did  any  portion  of  it  relate  to  this 
puff  which  was  enclosed  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  part  omitted. 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you  again,  what  proportion  of  that  letter  written  to 
you  which  related  to  the  drunkenness  of  Judge  Cox  at  Marshall,  is  this 
part  now  in  evidence  ? 

A.    All  of  it  that  related  to  his  drunkenness.. 

By  Senator  Hinds. 

Q.     Do  we  understand  that  there  were  blanks  in  the  original  ? 

A.     There  were.     He  made  a  dash. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.  Does  the  dash  in  the  original  letter  occur  where  it  is  in  the 
printed  copy  in  evidence  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  was  very  particular  to  copy  it  just  as  it  was  written. 

Q.  Was  this  letter  marked  "private"  or  by  any  indication  on  it,  by 
marks  or  otherwise,  that  the  writer  desired  it  to  be  kept  secret  ? 

A.     None  at  all. 

Q.     Or  confidential  ? 

A.     None  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     When  was  it  that  you  show8d  that  letter  to  Mr.  Sullivan  ? 
A.     I  can't  state  just  when  it  was.     It  was  after  this  affair  of  Judge 
Cox's  was  brought  up. 
Q.     And  it  was  after  it  was  published  in  your  paper,  was  it? 
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v^     wiinin  two  or  tnree  weeKS  aner  Mr.   Mainews  goi  n  oacK  again, 
i^as  it  ? 

A.     I  didn't  say  two  or  three  weeks.    I  don't  know.    It  was  sometime. 

Q.     It  was  sometime  before  he  got  it,  and   sometime  after  you  pub- 
lished it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  sometime  after  I  published  it  Mr.  Mathews  called  and 
asked  me  for  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  testified  yesterday  that  Mr.  Mathews  got  it  back 
&bout  three  weeks  after  you  published  it  ? 

A»  I  don't  think  I  gave  such  evidence.  I  think  I  testified  I  didn't 
know  jtfSt  when  he  got  it. 

Q.     Now,  sir,  how  did  you  come  to  show  that  to  Mr.  Sullivan  ? 

A.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  on  the  grand  jury,  and  this  Cox  matter  was  a 
subject  of  general  comment  throughout  the  town.  He  was  in  my  office 
and  I  showed  him  the  letter. 

Q.  You  showed  him  the  original  letter  after  you  had  published  it  in 
the  paper? 

A.     I  think  it  was  after  I  had  published  it ;  I  am  very  sure  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  explain  to  me  how  it  was  that  you  showed 
him  that  letter  after  you  had  published  it  in  your  paper  ? 

A,     Well,  I  presume  that  we  were  talking  about  this  Cox  case. 

Q.  You  premime, — do  you  know  whether  you  were  talking  about  it 
or  not  ? 

A.     I  can  not  state  positively. 

Q.  Now,  that  letter  had  been,  before  that  time,  published  in  the  pa- 
per? 

A.     I  am  very  sure  it  had  been  published  then. 

Q.     He  was  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  was  he  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  what  was  the  reason  of  your  showing  him  that  letter? 

A.  Well,  nothing  more  than  the  general  interest  that  was  felt  in  all 
matters  that  pertain  to  this  case. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  your  object  in  showing  it  to  him  ? 

A.  I  had  no  particular  object,  really,  to  show  him  the  original  let- 
ter. 

Q.     Was  there  any  request  upon  his  part  to  see  the  original  letter  7 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  how  it  came  up  that  you  showed  it  to  him 
at  all  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.     But  you  remember  you  did  show  it  to  him  ? 

A.  I  remember  I  showed  it  to  him,  and  we  had  considerable  con- 
versation about  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sullivan  say  anything  about  having  seen  that  letter  be- 
fore,— having  seen  it  in  print  ? 

A.  I  can  not  recollect  the  conversation  that  occurred;  I  know  we  were 
talking  about  the  Cox  matter, — everybody  was  talking  about  it,  in  the 
town.  The  grand  jury  had  brought  in  their  resolutions,  and  it  was  an 
unusual  proceeding.  It  was  a  little  town  and  everybody  was  talking 
about  it.  I  think  this  was  at  least  three  weeks  after  the  resolutions  had 
been  brought  in. 

Q.     Did  Mr.  Sullivan  come  to  your  office  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  letter? 
25G 
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A  No;  Mr.  Sullivan  came  into  the  office  Afequently.  Me  did  not 
come  in  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  letter. 

Q.     Have  you  shown  other  people  the  letter,  too? 

A.     Yes,  riir. 

Q.     What  other  persons  have  you  shown  it  to  ? 

A»     I  have  shown  it  to  C.  H.  Whitney. 

Q.    Who  is  he  ? 

A.  He  is  a  relative  of  mine,  that  resides  in  Marshall,  and  is  frequent* 
ly  in  my  office. 

Q.     Did  you  show  it  to  Seward  ? 

A.  T  don't  recollect;  I  may  have  shown  it  to  Mr»  Seward;  it  is  <|ciite 
likely  I  did  show  it  to  him. 

Q.    Is  there  anyone  else  that  you  showed  it  to  ? 

A.  I  showed  it  to  my  foreman ;  my  foreman  set  the  type  from  it  for 
the  paper;  and  I  either  showed  or  read  the  letter  to  Mr.  Patterson  at 
one  time  when  he  was  in  my  office. 

Q.    That  was  all  done  after  it  was  published,  was  it? 

A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.     All  of  this  showing. 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  object  did  you  have  in  showing  them  the  original  after 
it  was  published  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  to, — than  as  regards  the  statement  of  Col.  Mc- 
Phail  in  the  Lake  Benton  News  as  to  Judge  Cox's  condition  at  Tyler. 

Q.     That  had  been  already  done  by  the  publishing  of  it,  had  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  I  showed  the  original,  as  I  had  no  signature  in  the  paper 
as  published. 

Q.     Well,  did  you  show  the  original  to  any  of  them  with  a  view  to  find 
out  whether  it  was  Mr.  Mathew's  hand\vriting  or  not? 
*  A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  discussion  upon  that  as  to  whether  it  was  his  hand- 
writing or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  discussion  at  any 
time,  because  I  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  Mr.  Mathew's,  because  he 
enclosed  this  printed  slip  which  was  a  puff  with  his  full  name  on  it. 

Q.  The  others  didn't  seem  to  doubt  it, — there  was  no  discussion  or 
examination  to  see  whether  it  was  his  handwriting  or  not  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  we  have  held  Mr.  Allen  here  for 
the  purpose  of  cross-examination.  I  desire  to  state  that  Mr.  Allen  has 
been  obliged  to  lock  up  his  office  and  we  desire  to  have  him  recalled  and 
have  the  cross-examination  go  on  so  as  to  allow^  him  to  go  home  as  soon 
as  possible. 

W.  A.  ALLEN, 

Re-called  for  cross-examination,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Allen,  the  first  day  you  saw  Judge  Cox, — ^that  day  was  the 
day  he  came  aboard  the  train  was  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  came  aboard  the  train  there  while  the  train  was  standing 
still  at. the  depot  at  Tracy  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 
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Q.     Was  he  there  in  the  car,  sir,  befoie  the  train  commenced  to  go  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  we  were  about  starting,  or  we  started  after 
he  came  in. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  came  running  to  that  car 
while  it  was  in  motion,  and  got  into  your  car  there,  while  the  train  was 
really  going? 

A.  I  was  inside  the  car,  sitting  down  and  talking  with  some  of  our 
witnesses;  that  I  couldn't  say.  I  did  not  see  the  Judge  until  he  came 
into  the  car. 

Q.     Now  then,  when  did  you  first  see  these  whisky  bottles  ? 

A.  Well,  perhaps,  it  was  but  shortly  after  he  came  into  the  car.  I 
could  not  give  the  exact  time. 

Q.     Did  he  have  it  at  the  time  you  saw  it? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Was  he  in  the  car  at  all  when  you  saw  it  ? 

A.     Not  in  the  business  car;  he  was  in  the  other  car. 

Q.  Then  as  I  understand  you,  Judge  Cox  came  into  the  business  car, 
found  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  car,  left  his  baggage  in  that  kitchen,  as 
you  call  it,  and  went  into  the  other  car  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  while  he  was  in  the  other  car,  that  you  and  others 
were  snoozing  around  his  baggage  to  see  what  whisky  he  had  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Where  was  he  ? 

A.  When  he  was  coming  through  the  car,  he  had  this  in  his  hand; 
the  whisky  bottle  was  perfectly  visible. 

Q.     He  had  what? 

A.     His  overcoat  done  up  in  a  small  strap. 

Q.     How  was  it  tied  up  in  a  small  strap. 

A.  Well,  I  should  judge  a  little  package  about  so  long,  [indicating;] 
the  shawl  strap  was  around  it  and  the  bottle  was  stuck  in  the  crease. 
The  piaper  stated  last  night  in  his  pocket.     I  did  not  stat«  that. 

Q.     The  whisky  bottle  was  perfectly  xnsible,  you  -say  ?   . 
.    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     That  was  the  first  time  you  saw  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     It  was  not  in  the  kitchen  then  the  first  time  you  saw  it  ? 

A.  ■  No,  sir;  I  saw  it  in  the  kitchen  also. 

Q.     Then  you  went  and  looked  at  it  while  he  was  in  the  other  car  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  will  explain  why  I  went  there,  if  you  wish  me  to. 

Q.     Well,  I  ask  you  to  do  it? 

A.  We  didn't  wish  to  come  in  contact  with  Judge  Cox  at  all,  when 
be  came  in  the  train;  I  saw  right  away  that  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  He  passed  through  the  car  with  this  in  his  hand.  I  noticed 
it,  and  Mr.  Gale  and  myself  remarked  to  each  other  his  condition.  He 
went  along  in  the  other  coach,  and  as  he  passed  ^  through  he  left  this  in 
the  kitchen.  He  immediately  came  back,  and  went  to  the  other  end  of 
the  car,  and  sat  down  talking  with  Mr.  Sanborn.  I  was  then  at  that 
end  of  the  car,  and  I  walked  back  and  walked  through  and  walked  into 
the  kitchen,  and  a  few  of  us  were  there.  The  road  master  was  with  me, 
and  I  think  one  of  our  witnesses,  and  I  think  the  conductor  of  the  train. 
We  met  right  there;  he  was  passing  through  too,  and  we  noticed  it; 
and  that  was  at  the  time  this  conversation  took  place  about  the  whisky 
bottle. 
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Q.    That  was  the  time  you  took  it  up  and  smelled  of  it,  was  it? 

A<     I  didn't  touch  it  at  all. 
.     Q.    Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  went  back  immediately  and 
went  out  of  your  car  as  soon  as  he  came  in  there,  and  did  not  come  back 
until  Mr.  Sanborn  sent  a  conductor  after  him  and  invited  him  to  come 
in  and  take  a  seat  there  ? 

A.  Well,  he  passed  through  the  car;  ss  to  whether  Mr.  Sanborn  in- 
vited him  in  there  or  not,  that  I  know  nothing  about;  but  I  think  I 
could  explain  why  he  came  back  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  Mr.  Sanborn  tell  the  conductor  to  invite  him 
to  come  in  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.     Were  you  sitting  there  while  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Sanborn? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  immediately  left  and  went  back  into  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  after  Judge  Cox  had  left  there  and  gone  into  an- 
other car  that  you  heard  this  crash  out  in  the  kitchen,  was  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q..    There  was  nobody  there  drinking,  or  anything? 

A.    There  was  no  one  in  the  kitchen  at  all  when  that  crash  occurred. 

Q.  You  went  out  then  and  saw  the  bottle,  or  the  remnants  of  it,  did 
you? 

A.  I  was  sitting  right  near  the  door.  The  seats  in  that  car  face  each 
other,  and  Mr.  Sanborn  was  sitting  in  one  seat,  and  we  had  a*  plat,  and 
the  road  master  and  one  or  two  others  were  looking  at  the  plat,  explain- 
ing something  about  a  bridge;  and  this  crash  came,  and  I  pushed  the 
door  open  and  looked  in.  They  wondered  what  it  was;  I  knew  what  it 
was.  The  little  wood-box  that  it  sat  on  was  a  covered  wood-box  with  an 
inclined  cover.     The  coat  was  rolled  up  and  the  shawl  strap  was  around  it 

Q.     What  color  was  that  coat. 

A.     I  did  not  notice  it,  particularly. 

Q.    An  overcoat  ? 

A.     I  should  judge  it  was. 
.Q.     Are  you  sure  it  was  an  overcoat? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  took  it  to  be  a  coat,  from  the  seams  and  appearances. 

Q.     It  was  not  a  duster,  was  it? 

A.     Not  a  linen  duster;  no,  sir. 

Q.     It  was  an  overcoat  ? 

A.     I  should  judge  it  was  from  the  appearance  of  it. 

Q,  And  you  say  you  saw  Judge  Cox  carry  that  when  he  first  came 
into  the  car  ?. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

^.     Did  he  have  soriiething  in  both  hands  ? 

A.     I  think  not;  I  did  not  notice  him  particularly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  Judge  Cox  came  into  that  car,  that  he 
had  a  heavy  valise,  carrying  it.  ? 

A.     Mr.  Joe  Whitney  carried  the  valise;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.     What  sized  bottle  was  this  ? 

A.     My  recollection  is  it  was  a  pint. 

Q.     Probably  it  was  a  half  pint. 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  swear  positively  to  that;  all  I  know  is  it 
was  a  bottle  of  liquor. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  more  than  one  around  there  in  the  party,  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  that  was  Judge  Cox's  coat  or  not,  only 
that  you  saw  him  carry  it.  ^  , 
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A.    That  was  all. 

Q.     Mr.  Whitney  carried  his  valise  and  the  Judge  carried  this  thing? 

A.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  it  may  have  been  Mr.  Whitney's  coat  and  Mr.  Whitney's 
fcottle. 

A.  I  don't  know  whose  it  was.  After  the  train  had  stopped,  Judge 
Cox  got  off  the  train  with  his  coat  in  one  hand,  or  this  bundle  and  the 
shawl  strap. 

Q.  Did  he  have  the  bottle  withi  him  too,  when  he  went  out  of  the 
t.rain  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  didn't  notice  it. 

Q.     I  thought  you  said  he  had. 

A.     I  said  the  bundle. 

Q.  When  he  left  the  car,  when  you  saw  him  at  the  depot,  that  is  all 
he  had  in  his  hand,  was  it, — that  bundle? 

A.     That  is  all  I  noticed  at  the  time. 

Q.     He  didn't  have  that  valise  at  that  time,  did  he,  either? 

A.  I  didn't  uotice  it;  I  didn't  notice  the  Judge  particularly.  I  think 
that  is  all  he  had. 

Q.     How  was  the  Judge  dressed  that  day? 

A.     My  recollections  are  that  he  had  a  Prince  Albert  coat. 

Q.     Something  like  the  coat  he  has  on  now  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  notice  the  Judge's  coat  in  particular.  It  was  a 
Prince  Albert  coat, — a  long  coat  at  any  rate. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  hat  did  he  have  on, — or  didn't  he  have  anv  hat 
on? 

A.  Well,  I  did  not  pay  much  attention;  it  was  a  black  felt  hat.  I 
think. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  in  the  party  that  came  aboard  at 
Tracy  there  ? 

A.  There  were  four.  One  of  them  was  Col.  Mc  Phail,  one  Whitney, 
one  Judge  Cox,  and  the  fourth  I  did  not  know.  He  might  have  resided 
at  Tracy  or  some  one  that  went  on  with  the  train.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.     Did  Mr.  Sanborn  stop  there  that  day  at  town  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  he  stopped  there  long  enough  to  get  dinner  and 
went  on  to  Watertown  or  went  up  the  road;  that  was  my  recollection, 
still  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  I  would  not  want  to  swear.  I  did  not 
pay  much  attention  when  we  got  there;  I  had  our  witnesses  to  take 
care  of 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  the  editor  of  this  paper,  the  Lyon  County  News, 
— the  last  witness  that  was  on  the  stand,  that  during  Judge  Cox's 
journey  from  Tracy  to  this  fjlace,  Marshall,  he  entered  uninvited,  the 
private  car  of  Supt.  Sanborn,  making  himself  generaly  disagreeable,  and 
causing  a  general  stench  by  discharging  his  whisky  bottle  and  spilling 
the  contents  upon  the  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  That  is  objected  to  as  inmiaterial  and  incom- 
petent. 

Mr.  Allis.     The  object  is  to  prove  the  animus  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks?    The  objection  is  withdrawn. 

The  Witness.  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  Mr.  Whitney  in  my  life.  I 
was  never  introduced  to  him.  I  have  never  seen  the  gentleman  until  I 
sawbim  here. 
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Q.     Did  you  furnish  that  information  to  him  in  any  way  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  never.     I  never  mentioned  it  to  any  one. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  the  Winona  Republiexm  with  an  item  of  newa 
that  in  the  couree  of  the  trial  Judge  Cox  ordered  Mr.  Gale, — the  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  which  you  are  clerk, — to  be  arrested  and  {9  be  placed 
in  jail  for  thirty  days,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     I  make  the  same  objection  to  this. 

The  President  pro  tern.     I  think  myself  that  is  entirely  immaterial. 

Mr.  Allis.     It  is  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     What  purpose? 

Mr.  Allis.  To  show  the  animus  of  this  witness,  the  activity  which  he 
haa  displayed,  and  hostile  feeling  towards  Judge  Cox. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  state  that  the  witness 
has  sworn  upon  the  stand  that  Judge  Cox  was  in  an  intoxicated  condi- 
tion. He  has  sworn  to  other  facts  which  this  Senate  can  see  at  once  are 
disgraceful  to  any  man, particularly  a  Judge  upon  the  day  upon  which  he 
is  to  open  court.  If  this  witness  has  stated  these  facts  to  other  parties, 
it  is  only  in  accordance  with  his  present  testimony.  It  would  not  be 
impeaching  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  not  material.  It  would 
not  show  any  animus  on  the  part  of  this  witness  more  than  has  already 
been  exhibited  here  upon  the  stand,  simply  to  state  the  facte  that  the 
Judge  was  upon  the  train  under  the  influence  of  liquor, — a  spectacle 
degrading  to  the  Judge  and  to  the  people  who  elected  and  sustain  hiin. 

The  Presiden  pro  tern.  The  witness  may  answer  the  question,  and  it 
may  go  to  the  Senate  under  all  the  circumstances,  for  just  what  it  is 
worth. 

The  Witness.  That  occurred  after  I  reached  Marshall,  and  I  did  not 
reach  home  until  quite  a  while  afterwards.  I  did  not  know  of  it  until  I 
got  to  W^inona.  I  left  that  day,'  and  it  occurred  after  I  left,  and  it  was 
known  in  Winona,  and  published  in  the  paper  before  I  reached  home, 
and  Mr.  Gale  was  not  arrested  while  I  was  there;  it  occurred  after  I 
left. 

Q.     Well,  did  you  furnish  the  information  ? 

A.     I  have  no  recollection  of — 

Q.     What  day  did  you  leave? 

A.     I  left,  I  think,  Friday  noon,  on  the  train  going  east. 

Q.     What  cases  were  there  to  try  ? 

A.  The  case  on  trial  was  the  case  of  Lindsley  against  the  Winona  4 
St.  Peter  R.  R.  Co. 

Q.     That  is  the  case  you  went  there  to  represent? 

A.     And  other  cases. 

Q.     Railroad  cases,  all  of  them  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  some  were  railroad  and  some  were  not. 

Q.  Those  railroad  cases  were  the  cases  that  you  and  Mr.  Gale  were 
there  for? 

A.     Those,  and  I  think  we  had  some  other  cases  on  the  calendar. 

Q.     What  day  did  you  get  through? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Gale  remained  after  I  did;  I  did  not  wait  to  get 
through;  I  left  Friday,  according  to  my  recollection. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  day  of  the  month  that  was  ? 

A.     My  recollection  is  that  it  was  the  24th. 

Q.     Now,  when  did  Mr.  Gale  get  home  ? 

A.     Well  that  I  couldn't  testify. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Wilson  there? 

A.    No,  sir;  he  was  not.  ^         i 
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Q.    You  do  not  know  when  Mr.  Grale  got  through  ? 

A.  I  do  not.  If  I  was  at  home  I  could  tell.  I  think  he  came  down 
Saturday  night  on  the  train,  but  I  do  not  want  to  swear  positively  to 
that,  because  I  am  not  positively  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Were  not  all  the  cases  in  which  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  R.  R.  Co. 
were  interested,  disposed  of  by  Thursday  night? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     What  case  remained  ? 

A.  There  were  two  cases  disposed  of  Thursday,  according  to  my 
recollection.  • 

Q.     What  cases  remained  undisposed  of? 

A.  There  was  the  case  of  Johnson  against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  R. 
R. ;  that  was  not  tried  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  those  cases  that  were  tried  at  that  term,  what  cases 
remained  to  be  tried  after  Thursday,  that  were  tried  after  Thursday  ? 

A.     Samuel  Lindsley  against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  R.  R.  Co. 

Q.     And  the  Johnson  case  ? 

A.    That  was  not  tried  at  all. 

Q.     What  was  the  number  of  that  case  on  the  calendar  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect ;  I  think  I  have  got  a  calendar, — but  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  got  it  at  the  hot^l  or  not, — with  the  minutes 
that  were  made  on  that  day. 

Q.     Was  not  the  third  case  tried  on  that  day  ? 

A.    What  case  was  that  ? 

Q.     Lindsley  against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  R.  R. 

A.     Not  the  third  case  on  the  calendar. 

Q.     Was  it  not  the  third  case  that  was  tried  at  that  terra  of  court  ? 

A.  Oh  no,  sir;  that  was  not  my  recollection.  We  had  one  case  of 
our  own,  that  we  tried  before  it;  Chas.  W.  Main  against  the  Winona  & 
St.  Peter  R.  R.  Co.,  and  then  there  were  other  cases  tried  before. 

Q.     Were  both  of  the  Main  cases  tried  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  only  one. 

Q.    Then  you  did  not  have  but  one  that  was  tried  ? 

A.     Well,  they  were  disposed  of. 

Q.     How  long  did  it  take  to  dispose  of  the  second  case  ? ' 

A.     Well,  we  stipulated  as  to  that. 

Q.     As  long  as  it  would  take  to  write  the  stipulation? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Well ;  we  had  some  talk  about  it;  I  don't  know  how 
long  it  took. 

Q.     What  was  the  case,  preceding  the  Main  case,  that  was  tried  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  state;  it  was  none  of  our  cases. 

Q.  Didn't  they  commence  the  trial  of  cases  the  first  day  of  the  term 
at  two  o'clock  and  dispose  of  one  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect.  There  were  none  of  our  cases  that  were  going 
to  come  on. 

Q.    The  first  day  of  the  term  was  Tuesday  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  did  it  take  to  try  the  first  Lindsley  case  ? 

A.  Well,  that  was  quite  awhile;  I  think  we  were  on  the  trial  of  that 
whdn  the  resolutions  were  handed  in  by  the  grand  jury.  Then  we  ad- 
journed to  the  Bagley  house. 

Q.  At  the  trial  of  the  Lindsley  case  was  there  any  defence  put  in 
at  all  ? 

A.    Oh,  yes,  sir;  a  stubborn  one. 
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Q.     Was  that  case  given  to  the  jury  at  all  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  the  Lindsley  case  was. 

Q.     How  long  did  that  take  ? 

A.  Well,  that  was  after  I  left  for  home.  I  wasn't  there  when  it  was 
given  to  the  jury,  but  the  verdict  was  reported  to  us,  and  it  was  on  tnal 
when  I  left. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  given  to  the  jury  until  after  Thursday, — ^you  went 
away  Thursday  ? 

A.     My  recollection  is  Friday. 

Q.     Were  you  in  court  at  all  Friday  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  in  the  forenoon  awhile. 

Q.     Then  it  had  not  been  given  to  the  jury  then  ? 

A.     I  left  about  11  o'clock  I  think. 

Q.     At  that  time  it  had  not  been  given  to  the  jury  ? 

A.     No,  sir^  that  is  my  recollection. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.     Mr.  Allen,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  left  Marshall  before 
the  fining  of  Mr.  Gale. 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Powkrs.  Mr.  President,  as  there  is  a  little  lull  in  business,  I 
have  a  resolution  I  would  like  to  send  up  and  have  read. 

The  President  pro  tern.     The  Secretary  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  resolution  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  It  has  been  shown  in  evidence  that  the  so-called  "  Rever- 
end," J.  N.  Liscomb,  of  Marshall,  Lyon  county,  Minnesota,  is  the  author 
of  a  false  and  scandalous  letter  published  in  the  Lyon  County  News, 
under  date  of  February  17,  1882,  describing  this  court  as  a  lot  of  bar- 
room loafers,  coarse  and  gross,  and  inattentive  to  the  business  before 
them;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  man  who  will  lie  in  one  matter— 
and  especially  when  hiding  behind  a  cowardly  nom  de  plume,  is  not  re- 
liable or  truthful  in  anything,  therefore, 

Resolvedj  That  the  whole  of  the  said  "  Reverend"  J.  N.  Liscomb's  tes- 
timony be  stricken  from  the  record  in  this  case,  as  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion and  belief. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  committee  to  which  the  resolution  yesterday  was  re- 
ferred,— the  judiciary  committee,  I  believe. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  Pre:sident  pro  tern.  The  Senate  have  heard  the  resolution  and 
the  motion.  The  question  is  upon  referring  to  the  judiciary  committee. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  motion 
will  say  Aye;  contrary  No.     The  motion  prevails. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, to  whom  was  referred  a  resolution  offered  by  me  yesterday, 
would  report  their  action  upon  the  same.  There  ought  to  be  some  re- 
cord made  of  it. 

The  President  pro  Um,  The  judiciary  committee  have  heard  the  re- 
quest, and  will  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
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JBe-called  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.  Mr.  Sullivan,  are  you  acquainted  with  Virgil  Seward,  of  Mar- 
shall? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.     You  testified  on  this  case  before,  I  believe  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.    You  reside  at  Marshall  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Virgil  Seward,  on  or  about  the  22d  day  of  June,  1881,  at 
the  Lyon  county  bank,  at  Marshall,  in  the  presence  of  J.  K.  Hall,  S.  D. 
Howe,  Mr.  Burchard,  and  yourself,  state  that  if  the  grand  jurors  of 
Lincoln  county,  did  their  duty  they  would  indict  E.  W.  Mahoney  for 
selling  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard,  to  wit,  E.  St.  Julien  CoX)  or 
words  to  that  efl^ect? 

Mr.  Allis.    Prom  what  page  do  you  read, — page  724? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.     In  Lincoln  county  ? 

Mr.  Manager  HiCKs.  That  was  the  wrong  question,  I  will  ask  it 
again.  There  was  an  error  made.  His  testimony  is  on  page  733,. near 
the  top  of  the  page.  I  desire  to  ask  the  same  question  again,  with  the 
specifying  of  Lyon  instead  of  Lincoln  county.  I  will  ask  the  question 
again.  [To  the  witness].  Did  Virgil  Seward  state,  on  or  about  the  22d 
day  of  June,  1881,  at  the  Lyon  county  bank  at  Marshall,  in  the  presence 
of  J.  K.  Hall,  S.  D.  Howe,  Mr.  Burchard  and  yourself,  that  if  the  grand 
jury  of  Lyon  county  did  their  duty,  they  would  indict  E.  W.  Mahoney 
for  selling  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard,  to  wit,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  or 
words  to  that  effect? 

The  Witness.    On  the  22d  ? 

Q.     I  say  on  or  about  the  22d. 

A.     He  made  that  remark  on  the  21st. 

Q.    He  made  that  remark  on  the  21st  day  of  June? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Near  the  Lyon  county  bank  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    In  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  named? 

A.  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Burchard,  Mr.  Whitney,  who  has  testified^ 
A.  C.  Forbes,  county  attorney,  Mr.  Seward  and  myself. 

Mr.  Allis.    That  was  on  the  21st,  you  say ?  :• 

A.    Yes, 

Mr.  Allis.    That,  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  is  not  strictly  correct. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  question  does  not  say  on  the  22d;  it'says 
on  or  about  the  22d;  it  is  so  qualified. 

Mr.  Allis  [after  an  examination  of  the  Journal.]  Yes,  sir;  that  i6  the 
way  the  question  reads. 

Q.  Mr.  Sullivan,  1  will  ask  you  to  state  [showing  witness  a  printed 
slip]  if  you  have  ever  seen  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Matthews,  of  which  the  slip  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  a  copy  of  a 
part  of  it? 

A.  I  was  in  Mr.  Whitney's  office  and  he  read  me  a  letter  and  then 
257 
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passed  it  over  to  me.  I  opened  it,  looked  at  it,  and  laid  it  down;  and, 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  that  is  the  purport  of  the  letter;  but  I  don't 
swear  positively,  because  I  did  not  give  it  any  attention  or  thought. 

<Q.  You  say  you  don't  swear  positively;  as  to  what  do  you  not  swear 
positively  ? 

A.  I  don't  swear  positively  that  is  the  very  wbrd  or  that  is  the  lan- 
guage of  it;  but  that  is  the  purport  of  it. 

Q.    Well,  is  that  the  purport  of  it, — I  ask  you  that? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  knowledge, 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  this  was  a  copy  of  that  letter  or  not,  ex- 
cept that  you  recognize  the  similar  sentimente  in  it;  that  is  what  I  sup- 
pose? 

A.  I  recognize  where  it  uses  Judge  Cox's  name,  and  the  dash,  the 
purport  of  it;  I  would  not  recollect  any  particular  word;  I  couldDt 
swear  to  any  single  word  in  that  letter,  at  this  moment,  because— 

Q.  You  can  not  swear  that  this  was  a  copy, — you  had  that  letter  in 
your  hand  for  a  moment  ? 

A.     Just  a  moment. 

"Q.    Now,  when  was  that  ? 

A.    What  time  of  day  or — 

Q.     No;  when? 

A.     Well,  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1880. 

Q.     1880? 

A.    Of  1881. 

•Q.  About  how  long  after  it  was  published  in  the  paper,  did  you  sec 
this  ptibliWSition  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  we  ever  did;  I  have  no  recollection  that  I  ever 
did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  letter  that  you  had  in  your 
hand? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  what  month  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  where  it  was  dated, — at  what  place? 

A.     I  would  not  swear  where  it  was  dated. 

Q.     Do  you  swear  as  to  the  signature, — who  signed  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  my  impression  is  it  was  M.  E.  Matthews,  but  I  wouldn't 
swear  as  to  the  signature. 

Q.     Whereabouts  did  Judge  Cox's  name  occur  in  the  letter? 

A.     I  could  not  answer,  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  the  time,  when  this  letter 
was  handed  to  you,  if  you  can  fix  it:  do  you  remember  whftt  month  it 
was  that  Mr.  Whitney  handed  you  that  letter? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Was  it  late  in  the  summer,  or  early  in  the  fall? 

A.  Mr.  Allis,  I  have  testified  that  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1881.  I 
could  not  tell  you  the  month  or  the  day. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  know  but  you  might  tell,  Mr.  Sullivan,  whether  it 
was  late  in  the  summer,  or  early  in  the  summer,  or  midsummer. 

A.     No,  sir;  I  could  not. 
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Q.    Do  you  romember  how  Mr.   Whitney  cajoie  to  show   you  tbis 
l«1;ter? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  can. 
ij.    Did  you  ask  him  for  it  ? 
A.    No,  sir. 

<5.     How  did  he  come  to  show  it  to   you, — what  was    his    object  in 
allowing  it, — do  you  know  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  what. his  object  was;  no,  sir. 
Q.     How  did  he  come  to  show  it  to  you? 
The  President  pro  tern.    He  stated  that  he  did  not  know. 
IVfr.  Allis.     I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  did;  he  said  he  did  not 
know  his  object.     [To  the  witness.]     I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
could  tell  how  he  came  to  show  it  to  you.     If  I  am  mistaken,  just  cor- 
rect me. 

A.  I  think  this  is  the  reason  why  he  showed  it  to  me, — some  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  of  Lyon  county  passed  some  resolutions  denounce 
ing  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  That  is  why,  I  think,  he  showed  me 
that  letter. 

Q.    You  were  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  ? 
A.    I  was. 

Q.     Now,  are  you  positive,  Mr.  Sullivan,  as  to  the  language  that  Mr. 
Seward  addressed  to  these  gentlemen  in  your  presence? 
A.     lam. 

Q.    Which  you  have  testified  to, — that  was  the  exact  language? 
A.    That  was  the  language. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  recollect  the  exact  language  in  that  particular 
case;  can  you  generally  recollect  the  exact  language  of  a  conversation 
that  took  place  a  year  or  two  ago? 

A.     I  think  I  can,  in  as  important  a  matter  as  that  was. 
Q.    What  was  there  important  in  Mr.  Seward^s  making  that  remark? 
A.    Being  associated  with  the  county  attorney  and  being  a  prominent 
attorney  there. 

Q.     And  that  fixed   the  exact  language,   ^^to-wit'^  and  all,  in  your 
mind? 
A.    Yes. 

Q.    Can  you  remember  the  exact  language  used  by    Mr.   Seward  in 
anything  eke  on  that  occasion  ? 
A.     I  cannot. 
•  Q.    Can  you  remember  the  exact  language  used  by  any  of  the  othei 

fentlemen — you  were  all  in  conversation  at  that  time,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
lowe,  and  Mr.  Burchard, — you  were  talking  with  each  other? 

A.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Burchard,  or  Mr.  Burchard,  was  talking 
with  me,  I  couldn't  say  which. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Seward  came  up — now  can  you  remember  anything  said 
by  Mr.  Burchard  on  that  occasion, — the  exact  language  ? 

A.     I  cannot. 

Q.     Or  any  other  of  those  gentlemeti  ? 

A.     That  was  all  that  was  said  just  then. 

Q,     Well,  you  were  talking  before  and  after,  were  you  not. 

A.    YeB,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  yon  remember  the  exact  language  used  by  any  body  elaci 
on  that  occasion,  or  during  that  entire  interview  ? 

Q.     I  don't  know  ad  I  could  give  the  exact  language. 

Q.    You  are  quite  aure  that  that  word  ^'to-wit"  waa  used. 

A.    I  am. 
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Q.  All  you  gentlemen  seem  to  be  sure  of  that;  you  could  not  be  mtt- 
taken  about  that  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    About  that  "to-mt"  part  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  Mr.  Seward,  at  the  time  he  made  that  remark,  or 
some  words  like  that,  say  it  would  be  a  good  joke  ? 

A.     No  such  language  was  used  by  Mr.  Seward. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  speaking  in  regard  to  indicting  Mr.  Mahony, — ^wasnH 
he  indicted, — wasn't  that  matter  of  Mahony  being  indicted  which  caused 
Mr.  Seward  to  made  that  remark, — that  he  ought' to  be  indicted  for  sell- 
ing liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard  ? 

A.    The  matter  of  Mr.  Mahoney  being  indicted  ? 

Q.    Yes;  wasn't  that  the  subject  of  conversation  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  no  such  conversation  occurred  until  Mr.  Seward  made 
that  remark. 

Q.  Mr.  Seward  came  up  to  where  ^ou  were  standing,  and  made  that 
remark,  the  very  first  thing? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Broke  right  in  with  that  remark,  "  to-wit,"  and  all  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  then  went  away  ? 
.  A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  continue  to  talk  ? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  after  that  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  say  what  he  said  after  that. 

Q.    You  can't  remember  any  language  that  he  used  after  that? 

A.  I  can  remember  that  he  talked;  I  can  remember  that  Mr.  Seward 
and  myself  walked  together  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.     How  long  did  that  take  ? 

A.     Oh,  we  were  probably  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  That  was  immediately  after  he  made  that  remark  you  have  testi- 
fied to  ? 

A.  I,  at  that  time,  went  past,  and  went  and  talked  to  the  county  at- 
torney, Mr.  Forbes;  after  talking  with  Mr.  Forbes  a  few  moments— 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  detail  the  conversation  now.  You 
walked  with  Mr. — 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  You  asked  him  if  it  was  made  after,  and  he  has 
explained  that  there  was  a  slight  interim. 

Mr.  Allis.     What  was  a  slight  interim  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Between  his  going  and  talking  with  Mr.  Forbes? 

Q.  After  he  made  that  remark  you  and  Mr.  Seward  walked  away  to- 
gether ? 

A.  There  was  no  conversation  between  Mr.  Seward  and  myself ;  I 
didn't  even  reply  to  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Seward  continue  to  talk  there  in  your  presenoe,  after 
making  the  remark  that  you  have  sworn  to? 

A.  After  Seward  made  the  remark  to  me,  then  the  next  thing  that  I 
recollect  of  I  talked  with  Mr.  Forbes.  We  went  together  and  stood  on 
the  sidewalk  and  talked  some  little  time. 

A.    Very  well;  what  took  place  after  that  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  how  long,  but  it  was  within  a  few  minutes,  that  Mr, 
Seward,  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Howe  and  myself  took  a  walk. 
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Q.     Which  lasted  some  three-quartere  of  an  hour  ? 

A.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour,  more  or  less.  I  didn't  time  it,  and 
couldn't  tell  now  from  memory. 

Q.     Didn't  Mr.  Seward  talk  any  that  time  ? 

A.     He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  I  will  ask  you  a  question:  Can  you  remem- 
ber anything  he  said  ?' 

A.     Give  the  precise  language? 

Q.     Yes,  or  the  substance;  can  you  do  one  thing  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    You  can  answer  that  by  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  suppose  he  knows  how  to  answer,  and  if  he  does  not 
the  court  can  instruct  him. 

The  Witness.     I  cannot  give  the  precise  language. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  substance  of  anything  that  he  said;  not  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  conversation,  I  don't  mean;  but  the  substance  of  any  re- 
mark that  he  made — the  substance  of  the  language? 

A.     Not  the  general  subject  of  conversation  you  don't  want. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  can  remember  what  you  were  talking  about;  I 
want  to  know  if  you  can  remember  anything  specific, — you  needn't  give 
it  to  me; — I  want  to  know  if  you  can  remember  the  substance  and  the 
language  of  any  other  remark  that  was  made  on  that  occasion. 

A.     No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.    You  were  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  And  this  remark  was  made  to  you  by  the  partner  of  the  county 
attorney  ? 

A.    It  was. 

A.   C.   FORBES 

Recalled  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the   prosecution  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.    Mr.  Forbes,  you  have  been  sworn  in  this  case,  I  believe? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    I  'believe  you  testified  that  you  know  Virgil  Seward  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  he  is  my  law  partner. 

Q.    He  is  now  your  law  partner  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  was  last  June? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  has  been  for  nearlv  three  years. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  state  if  Mr.  Seward  did  not,  on  or  about  the  22nd 
day  of  June,  at  the  Lyon  county  bank,  in  Marshall,  in  the  presence  of 
yourself,  Mr.  Burchard,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  others,  say  if  the  grand  jury 
did  their  duty,  they  would  indict  E.  W.  Mahoney  for  selling  liquor  to 
an  habitual  drunkard,  to-wit,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.    He  did. 

CROSS   EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Allis. 
Q.    You  heard  Mr.  Seward  say  that? 
A.    Or  words  to  that  effect. 
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Q.     What  were  the  words  that  he  used  ? 

A.  The  words  as  I  remember  them,  are  these:  Mr.  Seward,  myself 
and  a  Mr.  Davidson  came  along  the  southwest  side  of  Main  street,  and 
walked  across  the  walk  to  the  Lyon  county  bank;  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr- 
C.  C.  Whitney,  Mr.  Burchard  and  Mr.  Hall  were  standing  on  the  side- 
walk and  Mr.  Seward  said — ^now  this  is  as  I  remember  it — "Mr.  Sulli- 
van, the  grand  jurors  ought  to  indict  E.  W.  Mahoney  for  selling  liouor 
to  E.  St.  Julien  Cox — to  an  habitual  drunkard, — to-wit,  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox," — that  is  as  I  remember  it. 

Q.     How  do  you  come  to  remeipber  the  exact  words  ? 

A.     I  remember  it  because  it  struck  me  very  forcibly  at  the  time. 

Q.  All  of  you  gentlemen  get  in  the  word  "to-wit";  how  do  you  corae 
to  remember  that  in  a  conversation  such  language  as  that  was  used,— 
rather  precise  for  colloquial  talk? 

A.  I  remember  those  words  very  particularly,  because  they  are  not 
very  common  in  every  day  talk  or  in  street  talk. 

Q.     Are  you  a  partner  of  Mr.  Seward  now  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Seward's  character  for  truth  and 
veracity  ? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.     Is  it  good  or  bad  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  object  to  that;  you  cannot  impeach  your 
own  witness. 

Mr.  Allis.     We  cannot  impeach  him,  but  we  can  confirm  him. 

The  Witness.  If  it  is  permissable  I  prefer  to  answer  the  question 
unless  it  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     I  have  not  attacked  his  character. 

Mr.  Allis.     You  aie  impeaching  Mr.  Seward,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Well,  by  this  question,  perhaps;  we  do  not  say 
generally  that  his  character  for  truth  and  veracity  is  not  good;  he  may 
be  mistaken  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Allis.  Oh,  if  that  is  all  you  claim,  I  do  not  care  about  pressing 
the  question.  I  thought  you  were  attacking  his  reputation  for  truth 
and  veracity. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Well,  we  are  attacking  it  as  to  this  matter.  But 
we  will  withdraw  the  objection,  as  the  witness  says  he  would  rather 
answer  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.      The  witness  said  he  would  like  to  answer  it. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Seward's  character  for  truth  and  veracity  is  good. 
I  think  he  is  as  straight  a  man  as  I  ever  met,  and  I  know  him  intimately 
and  well;  there  has  always  been  the  most  intimate  relations  between  us, 
and  there  is  now  the  pleasantest  feeling  between  us. 

Mr.  Allis.  .  Ha^  the  language  that  he  used  been  the  subject' of  con- 
versation between  you  and  other  parties  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  very  often;  this  is  a  matter  that  I  have  said  very 
little  about,  this  impeachment  trial;  I  think  I  have  said  less  about  it 
than  any  attorney  in  Marshall. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     You  have  tried  to  avoid  it  ?  ' 
The  Witness.     Yes;  ut  every  point. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  the  words  are  impressed  on 
your  memory,  apart  from  what  you  have  stated  ?  . 
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There  is  a  particular  reason  wby  I  remember  it,  and  I  wish  to 
b  right  here:  Virgil  Seward  and  myself  were  walking  along  the 
east  side  of  main  street,  and,  passing  along,  the  thought  suggested 

0  rhy  mind,  first,  in  view  of  the  excitement  that  was  there,  and  I 
le  first  person  who  said  that  thing;   he  immediately  got  up  and 

1  it  right  across  and  stated  it  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Allis. 

You  were  the  first  person  that  made  that  remark  ? 

I  made  the  remark  to  Mr.  Seward;  but  made  it  to  no  other  per- 
[id  did  not  suppose  the  matter  would  be  discussed  at  all  or  stated 

other  person. 

Was  Mahoney  under  indictment  at  the  time  ? 

No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Wasn't  he  afterwards  ? 

No,  sir,  he  was  not. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

You  are  the  county  attorney  of  Lyon  county. 

Yes. 

And  were  at  that  time  ? 

Yes. 

C.  F.  CASE 

I  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution. 

Manager  Hicks.     Mr.  President,  I  understand  from  one  of  the 
jere  that  this  witness  heard  the  remark  at  another  time,  and  we 
therefore  have  to  dismiss  him  for  the  present  at  least;  a  founda- 
las  not  been  properly  laid. 
I  President  pro  tern.    Call  the  next  witness. 

C.  E.  PATTERSON 

lied  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  testified. 

imined  by  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 
You  have  testified  in  this  case,  I  believe  ? 
I  have. 

You  are  the  clerk  of  court  of  Lyon  county  ? 
I  am. 
Have  you  the  minutes  of  the  court  of  the  June  term,  1881,  with 

I  have. 

Do  you  remember  of  receiving  and  recording  in  your  minutes 
itions  passed  bv  the  bar  of  that  county  at  that  term  of  court,  about 
drd  or  fourth  dav  of  the  term  ? 

I  do. 

You  may  turn  to  them. 

Manager  Hicks.  I  will  show  them  to  the  counsel  first.  [To  the 
lent]    This  is  done  by  agreement  with  the  other  side,  Mr.  Presi- 

5  Witness.     [Opening  minute  book.]     I  have  it  here. 
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A.     It  is. 

Q.     Did  you  compare  it  with  the  original,  after  ha\dng  copied  it  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     And  found  it  correct  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks..  Counsel  have  consented  because  of  the  diflficultj 
in  hearing  distinctly,  that  the  Secretary  instead  of  the  witness,  may 
read  the  entry  in  the  book  of  minutes,  produced  by  the  witness. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered^  That  the  following  resolutions  of  tbe  members  of  the  bar  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  this  court : 

Whereas,  Certain  persons  have  complained  to  the  grand  jury  of  liyon  coaatj 
at  [thel  regular  June  tvrm,  A.  D.  1881,  against  the  Hon.  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge 
of  the  aistrict  court,  in  and  [for]  the  Ninth  Judicial  District;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  grand  jury  passed  certain  resolutions  of  censure  a^inst  the 
said  Hon.  E.  ^t.  Julien  Cox ;  and 

Whekeab,  Judge  Cox  has  referred  said  resolutions  to  the  members  of  the  bar 
present  at  said  court ; 

Besolveffy  That  we  have  undiminished  confidence  in  the  eminent  ability  aod  in> 
tegrity  of  Judge  Cox,  and  that  we  hope  he  may  long  continue  to  do  honor  to  the 
bench ; 

Hetolvedj  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  Judge  Cox,  and  that 
said  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this  court. 

Those  voting  in  favor  of  the  above  resolutions,  H.  C.  Grass,  J.  W.  Whitney,  C, 
8.  Butts,  E.  B.  Jewett,  M.  E.  Matthews,  C.  W.  Andrews,  E.  C.  Dean,  E.  A.  Gove, 
W.  Wakeman,  A.  G.  Chapman,  V.  B.  Seward,  D.  F.  Weymouth.  William  Gale, 
not  present,  and  other  members  of  the  bar  from  other  judicial  districts  not  voting. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative,  A.  C,  FoH)es,  F.  N.  Randall,  M.  B.  I>rew  and  C.  W. 
Main. 

To  the  honorable  E.  St.  Julien  Cox : 

The  undersigned,  who  voted  in  the  negative  on  tbe  above  resolutioo, 
voted  in  the  negative  simply  because  we  believe  the  issues  sqnare- 
ly  presented  to  us  by  your  honor  with  reference  to  the  resolution  of  the 
grand  jury,  were  not  squarely  met  and  dealt  with  as  we  believed  the  importance 
of  the  case  required.  The  above  reasons  were  given  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on 
the  resolutions  and  urged  upon  the  members  of  the  bar;  and  for  the  further  rea- 
son that  the  foregoing  resolutions  do  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  grand  jury  were  confided  to  us. 

A.  C.  Forbes,  Chas.  W.  Main,  F.  N.  Randall,  M.  B.  Dbkw. 

Q.  Mr.  Patterson,  were  there  any  resolutions  of  the  grand  jury — you 

were  here  yesterday  in  court,  were  you  not  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  heard  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  that  was  read  in  evidence? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  spread  upon  your  minutes? 

A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  delivered  to  you  for  that  purpose? 

A.  They  were  not. 
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SHERBURNE  SANBORN ' 

Swom  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.     What  is  your  name,  residence  and  occupation  ?^ 

A.  Sherburne  Sanborn;  I  reside  in  Winona  and  I  am  superintend- 
of  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  R.  R. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  in  the  village  of  Marshall  in  Lyon  county? 

A.     I  am,  somewhat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  certain  wagon  bridge  being  built  across  the 
stream  in  that  place  and  being  built  sometime  in  the  summer  of  1881  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  comple- 
tion of  that  bridge  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  A.  D., 
1881,  that  bridge  was  completed  for  travel, — the  new  bridge? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  day  that  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
went  on  the  train  from  Tracy  to  Marshall  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
court  in  Marshall,  Lyon  county? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  day,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  the 
new  bridge  was  complete  so  that  teams  might  pass  over  it  for  travel  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  time  of  day  that  you  noticed  the 
completion  of  the  bridge,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.     It  was  about  noon. 

Q.     Did  you  see  any  teams  crossing  there  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     How  long  did  you  remain  in  Marshall  that  day,  Mr.  Sanborn  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  definitely,  my  impression  is  fi:om  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Lewis  Brownell  will  be  re-called  for  cross-examination.  I  desire  to 
state,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Brownell  came  up  on  Friday  of  last* week 
and  did  not  arrive  here,  until  after  the  Senate  nad  adjourned.  He  was 
sent  for  that  he  might  be  cross-examined  before  the  defence  closed.  He 
was  really  the  witness  on  account  of  which  we  asked  for  time. 

LEWIS  BROWNELL 

Re-called  for  further  cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Gould. 

Q,     Mr.  Brownell,  you  have  been  sworn  in  this  case  already? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Robert  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Kasson? 
A.     I  do. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  to  have  seen   Mr.   Taylor    at  Waseca,  at  the 
term  of  court  held  there  in  the  spring  of  1879? 
A.     Yes. 
258 
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Q.     Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Taylor  at  that  time? 

A'.  I  presume  I  did ;  I  most  always  do  with  every  lawyer  or  penson 
I  meet  or  am  acquainted  with. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Taylor  at  that  time,  on  the  street  of  Waseca 
or  at  the  hotel,  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk? 

Mr.  Allts.     This  is  on  the  cross-examination? 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ai^cTANDER.     Where? 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     At  that  term,  Waseca  term  1879. 

The  Witness.    Where  do  you  fix  a  time  and  place  ? 

Q.     Either  on  the  street  or  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that,  Mr.  President,  unless  they  limit 
it  to  drunkenness  in  court.  That  is  all  Mr.  Brownell  was  examined  up- 
on by  us,  nothing  further. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  May  it  please  the  court,  I  take  it  that  if  a  man 
Ib  drunk  in  the  morning  just  before  he  goes  into  court,  or  is  druok  at 
noon  when  he  comes  off  the  bench,  or  is  drunk  at  night,  when  he  comes 
off  the  bench,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  was  drunk  while  he  was  on 
the  bench  ;  and  hence,  if  this  ii^an  has  said  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk 
there,  either  on  or  off  the  bench,  it  would  be  pertinent  for  us  to  show 
it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  objection  is  overruled,  unless  it  is  de- 
sired to  submit  it  to  the  Senate. 

Q.    You  may  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Allis.  Will  the  reporter  please  read  that  question?  I  didn't  un- 
derstand it  the  way  it  was  put . 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Allis.     What  time  is  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  I  have  fixed  that  by  preliminary  questions  ;— 
when  Mr.  Taylor  was  out  there  at  that  term  of  court  in  June,  1879. 

The  Witness.     Are  you  ready  for  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  ManagerGouLD.     We  are. 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  so  stating.  If  I  did 
so  state,  I  stated  from  what  I  heard  and  not  from  what  I  saw  or  knew  ; 
I  was  not  speaking  from  what  I  knew,  if  I  did  make  such  a  statement 

Q.     Do  you  say  you  did  not  make  any  such  statement? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection;  I  say  if  I  did,  I  stated  it  from  what  I 
heard,  not  from  what  I  saw.  I  never  stated  to  him  that  I  saw  him 
drunk,  or  knew  that  he  was  drunk  ;  I  might  have  stated  from  what  I 
heard,  and  don't  say  that  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  don't  say  that  you  didn't  say  to  him  that  he  was  drunk  at 
that  term  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  having  a  conversation  about  that  with  him, 
but  I  say  that  if  I  did  so  state  I  know  that  I  didn't  state  from  my  own 
knowledge,  but  stated  from  what  I  had  heard. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Brownell,  did  you  not  state  to  Mr.  Taylor,  at  that  time, 
when  talking  about  a  motion  which  Mr.  Taylor  wanted  to  make  in  the 
court,  that  you  thought  Judge  Cox  was  too  drunk  to  hear  it? 

A.  I  never  talked  to  him  about  his  motions,  and  never  made  any 
such  talk. 

Q.     Never  made  any  such  statement  ? 

A.  Never  talked  with  him  about  his  motion  or  case,  or  about  bring- 
ing it  up. 

Q.  You  never  talked  with  him  about  his  case  at  all,  or  about  hii 
motions.  ^  , 
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No,  sir;  about  his  case,  or  about  his  motions. 

Mr.  Brownell,  are  you  acquainted  with  R.  A.  Jones  of  Rochester  ? 

[  think  I  am. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  R.  A.  Jones  at  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown 

;eneral  term,  held  there  in  May,  1881  ? 

Yes,  sir;  the  first  day  of  the  term. 

[n  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt  ? 

Yes. 

Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jones  at  that  time? 

[didf. 

Did  you  not  say  to  Mr.  Jones  at  that  time»  referring  to  the  Judge, 

s  presiding  at  that  trial,  that  the  Judge  was  drunk? 

I  did  not. 

Did  you  say  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Jones  at  that  time,  in  New  Ulm,  when 

re  there  on  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt,  that 

Oox  was  drunk  in   Waseca  at  the  time  he  held  a  term  of  court 

I  might  have  so  stated;  I  so  state  now,  that  he  was  drunk. 
That  he  was  drunk? 

At  that  time;  at  the  time  the  court  adjourned,  not  while  in  court. 
Didn't  you  so  state — that  the  Judge  was  drunk  while  holding  a 
f  court  in  Waseca? 

Not  in  that  way,  or  if  I  did  so  state,  I  did  not  state  that  I  saw 
unk;  I  might  have  said  that  I  heard  he  was  drunk;  I  didn't  say 
y  own  knowledge;  I  don't  think  that  I  stated  to  Jones  that  he 
unk  there  during  that  term,  but  I  might;  that  is,  at  the  close  of 
m,  as  I  testified  before. 
\rctander.     After  the  term  had  closed? 

Witness.  Yes;  during  the  time  he  was  down  there,  after  the 
djourned,  or  the  next  day. 

I  want  vou  to  answer  yes  or  no,  whether  or  not  vou  stated  to 
nes,  at  ??ew  Ulm,  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Howard  vs.  Mander- 
hat  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  Waseca  term,  during 
ding  of  that  term  ? 

I  never  so  stated  during  the  holding  of  the  term;  I  might  have 
at  that  time  he  was  drunk,  as  I  testified  before,  at  the  close  of  it. 
Did  you  say  anything  to  him  to  that  effect? 
I  did  not,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  and  if  I  said  to  him 
body  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  in  court,  or  drunk  at  that  term, 
as  I  have  testified,  at  the  elcise,  it  was — I  stated  not  from  my 
lowledge  but  from  hearsay;  I  never  stated  that  I  mw  him  drunk. 
Mr.  Brownell,  did  you  send  a  communication  to  Jones  &  Gove,  of 
Iter,  concerning  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt,  in  the  month 
',last? 

Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  unless  the  communication  is 
led  and  shown  to  the  witness. 

Manager  Gould.     That  is  preliminary  to  asking  whether   he 
:he  letter;  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  doing  that. 
Witness.     As  that  question  is  asked — if  a  communication  was 
n  regard  to  that  case  ? 
Yes. 

I  raise  this  question  to  the  court, — I  don't  mean  any  disrespect  to 
1, — whether  that  is  proper  for  me  to  answer:  I  don't  object  at  all 
ig  into  it  and  telling  you  all  about  it,  if  it  is  proper  for  me  to  an- 
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Q.    Well,  you  can  simply  state  whether  you  wrote  such  a  letter? 

A.  Well,  when  you  ask  about  that  business, — he  and  I  wereattomejv 
in  the  same  case  and  associate  counsel,  and  the  question  arises  in  my 
mind  whether  it  is  a  professional — whether  I  am  not  violating  my  pro- 
fessional duty  to  reveal  it;  that  is  the  point  that  comes  up  and  the  point 
that  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  pass  upon  and  not  myself;  I  have  exam- 
ined the  law  in  the  library  myself;  I  am  willing  to  answer  it,  and  I  pre- 
fer to  answer  it,  but  the  responsibility  of  answering  that  question  I  waat 
to  have  the  Senate  fix. 

Q.     Mr.  Jones  was  not  your  client? 

A.  Mr.  Jones  and  I  were  associate  counsel  defending  the  same  client,  * 
Mr.  Manderfeldt,  and  what  passed  between  us — I  presume  you  refer  to 
that — was  in  regard  to  that  case  in  which  we  were  jointly  associated  for 
the  same  client;  I  doiVt  think  I  have  a  right  to  divulge  it.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  law  a  little  to  see  my  duty;  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  it, 
but  I  want  the  Senate,  if  the  Senate  orders  me  to  divulge  it, — ^that  they 
take  the  responsibility  and  not  me.  I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  that 
this  is  captious,  you  understand.  I  want  to  do  my  duty  simply,  as  I 
understand  it  professionally,  and  all  the  facts  you  want,  gentlemen,  you 
direct  me  to  give  them, 

Mr.  Allis.  That  is,  you  don't  want  to  do  it  without  permission  of 
your  client  ? 

The  Witness.     The  permission  of  my  client,  yes,  sir. 

The  President  mo  tern.  You  cannot  be  compelled,  Mr,  BrowneU,  to 
divulge  anything  oetween  yourself  and  your  client. 

The  Witness.  This  is  between  the  associate  counsel,  and  as  I  under- 
stand the  law — I  have  examined  it  a  little  this  morning  down  in  the 
library,  and  I  understand  that  ray  associate  counsel  cannot  divulge  what 
I  tell  him,  nor  I  what  he  tells  me;  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  cUent, — 
our  communications  regarding  his  case;  that  is  my  understanding  of  it; 
I  don't  wish  to  argue  it  at  all. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Do  the  managers  desire  to  submit  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  ruling  of  the  chair; 
if  the  chair  rules  that  the  question  shall  be  tinswered  that  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  This  is  not  any  communication  between 
attorney  and  client,  and  does  not  come  within  the  rule  at  all. 

The  Witness.     I  simply,  for  myself,  wish  to  state  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Allis.     It  is  the  witness  that  interposes  the  objection. 

The  Witness.     It  is  in  regard — 

The  President  pro  tern.  Counsel'  do  not  object,  but  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  witness. 

The  Witness.  I  raise  it,  because  I  don't  understand  that  it  is  my 
duty  or  privilege,  without  the  consent  of  my  client,  to  divulge  what 
passed  between  me  and  my  associate  counsel  in  the  same  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  [To  the  witness.]  There  was  no  question  asked 
Mr.  Brownell,  as  yet,  as  to  what  you  ought  to  divulge;  it  is  simply  a 
question,  did  you  make  a  communication  ? 

The  Witness.  That  was- not  the  question;  the  question  was  if  I  made 
a  communication  to  Mr.  Jones  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Howard  vb.  Man- 
derfeldt. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  without  asking  you  what  the  contents  of 
that  communication  were;  this  objection  of  yours  is  raised  without  any 
cause. 

The  Witness.    It  was  not  raised,  pardqn  me,  without  any  caaae. 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     That  is  the  question. 

The  Witness.     If  you  ask  it  that  way — 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     Let  the  reporter  read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  the  question  as  follows  : — 

]Mr.  Brownell,  did  you  send  a  comtnunication  to  .Tones  &  Gove,  of  Rochester, 
concerning  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt,  in  the  month  of  July  last  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  as  I  understand  it,  and  that  is  tiie  reason  I 
raised  the  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     Did  you  send  such  a  communication  ? 

The  Witness.     I  simply  raise  that  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.     I  sent  a  communication. 

Q.  Did  you  state  in  that  communication,  Mr.  Brownell,  referring  to 
the  charge  of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  Howard  against  Manderfeldt,  that 
"it  was  drunk  all  through  ?"  • 

Mr.  ARirPANDER:  We  object. 

The  Witness.  Before  we  come  to  that  point  now,  I  want  this  court 
to  pass  upon  whether  this  is  a  privileged  communication  or  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  it  as  incompetent,  anyhow. 

The  Witness.  And  if  the  Senate  simply  onlers  it  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  answer. 

The  Presidenm  pro  tern,  I  desire  to  submit  that  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  answered. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Our  objection  as  to  the  question  itself  being  incom- 
petent, can  be  decided  afterwards.  That  objection  will  not  be  decided 
Dy  this  vote.  The  vote  will  decide  simply-  whether  it  is  a  privileged 
communication  ;  that,  the  Senate  will  decide  now,  and  we  can  raise  our 
objection  afterward. 

The  President ^0  tem.  The  question  will  be  submitted  as  to  sus- 
taining the  objection  of  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  is  no  objection  now,  I  understand  ;  I 
understand  that  the  witness  raises  thei  question  as  to  its  being  a  privi- 
leged communication. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  will  make  our  objection  afterward. 

The  President  pro  tem.     I  understand  Mr.  Arctander  to  object. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  will  withdraw  our  objection  for  the  present,  in 
order  to  have  this  passed  upon,  and  then  we  will  renew  our  objection 
afterward. 

Mr.  Allis.  The  witness  claims  that  it  is  a  privileged  communication, 
and  that  is  the  question  for  the  Senate  now  to  decide. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  roll  will  be  called;  those  in  favor  of  the 
witness  answering  the  questi(m  will  say  aye,  as  their  names  are  called, 
and  those  opposed,  no. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Hinds,  [when  his  name  was  called.]  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  the  question  read. 

The  President  pro  tem.     The  reporter  will  read  the  question. 
The  reporter  read  the  question. 

Senator  Hinds.  And  this  is  upon  the  point  that  the  witness  raises, 
that  it  was  a  privileged  communication? 
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Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  all.     We  haven't  objected  to  the  question. 

Senator  Powers,  [when  his  name  was  called.]  Mr.  President,  I  have 
lUst  come  in,  and  don't  understand  what  the  question  is,  and  will  aak  to 
be  excused  from  voting. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  would  suggest  that  the  names  of  those  who 
refuse  to  vote  be  called. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.  I  supposed  the  question  was  upon  sustain- 
ing the  objection. 

The  President  uro  tern,  TS^o,  sir;  there  was  no  objection  made  except 
by  the  witness.     The  witness  interposed  an  objection — 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.  What  is  the  question,  then,  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  President  jyro  tern.  The  question  is,  shall  the  interrogatory  be 
answered  by  the  witness  ? 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.     I  vote  aye. 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  roll  of  the  abeen- 
tees  be  called. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  rules  require  that  every  senator  present 
shall  vote  upon  the  question  before  the  Senate. 

Senator  Powers.  If  you  will  just  briefly  state  the  question  agam, 
Mr.  President,  I  may  be  able  to  vote.  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  the 
question  came  up.     P  do  not  wish  to  shirk  any  responsibility. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  witness  hinjself  shrinks  from  answering 
the  question,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  betraval,  on  his  part,  of 
confidence  towards  his  client;  or,  he  puts  it  as  a  privileged  communica- 
tion between  himself  as  counsel  and  his  client,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Powers.     What  is  the  question  ? 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  question  was,  in  substance,  whether  or 
not  he  stated,  in  a  communication  to  Jones  &  Gove,  that  a  certain  charge 
was  "drunk  all  over." 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.    "All  through." 

Senator  Powers.  Is  the  question,  shall  the  witness  be  excused,  or 
shall  he  answer  ? 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  question  is,  shall  he  answer  that  inter- 
rogatory. 

Senator  Powders.     I  vote  aye.       • 

The  list  of  the  absentees  was  called  by  the  Secretary. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  18,  and  nays  10,  as  foUows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Campbell,  Case,  Clement,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Johij- 
son  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Miller,  Perkins,  Powei-s,  Rice, 
Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Crooks,  McCrea,  Mealey,  Morrison, 
Officer,  Petei-son,  Shaller  and  Simmons. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  roll  having  been  called  there  were  ayes 
18,  and  nays  10;  so  the  question  will  be  answered. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  now  object  to  the  question  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  incompetent.  I  think  that  objection  will  be  sufficient 
I  would  ask  the  Senate — 

The  President  pro  tem.    The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  upon  that. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  Senate  have  just  passed  upon  that 
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Mr.  Akctander.  I  understood,  Mr.  President,  that  we  were  allowed 
to  withdraw  our  objection,  with  permission  to  renew  it  afterward,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  incompetent  and  improper — not  on  the  ground  that 
the  witness  claimed  it  under, — so  that  a  vote  could  be  had  simply  upon 
the  question  of  privilege  that  he  has  raised.  I  understood  that  we  could 
then  renew  our  objection. 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Mr.  Arctander.  May  it  please  the  court,  it  is  now  about  the  hour 
for  adjournment,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  postponing 
my  argument  upon  that  question  until  after  the  noon  recess.  There  is 
an  authority  or  two  that  I  desire  to  present  at  tliat  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  will  take  but  a  minute,  and  you  had  better 
settle  it  now. 

Mr.  Arctander.  There  is  an  authoritv  that  I  have  in  my  room, 
which  I  desire  to  present,  and  after  hearing  it  read,  the  managers  may 
be  willing  to  admit  the  correctness  of  my  proposition.  My  objection  is 
that  you  cannot  ask  the  witness  what  were  the  contents  of  the  letter,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  instance,  the  letter  is  the  best  evidence.  My  second 
objection  is,  that  you  cannot  ask  him  whether  he  wrote  so  an  so,  unless 
vou  first  show  him  the  letter,  because  a  witness  has  a  right  to  see  the 
letterand  examine  it  before  he  is  asked  to  state  whether  he  ever  wrote 
so  and  so  ;  and  I  will  produce  authority  to  that  effect,  if  the  managers 
deny  that  that  is  good  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  law,  if  the  wit- 
ness claims  that  he  desires  to  see  the  letter,  before  answering  the  ques- 
tion. But  if  he  is  willing  to  answer  without  seeing  the  letter,  the  objec- 
tion is  waived. 

Mr.  Allis.     The  trouble  is  that  the  witness  is  not  trying  the  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If  the  witness  does  not  desire  to  see  the  letter, 
no  doubt  that  waives  the  objection;  but  there  is  no  question  about  the 
law  being  that  the  letter  must  be  shown  to  the  witness  if  he  desires  to 
see  it. 

Mr.  Allis.    That  does  not  prove  the  contents  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  prove  the  con- 
tents of  a  written  document. 

The  President  pro  tem.  It  wants  just  seven  minutes  of  the  time  for 
recess.     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  ? 

Senator  Crooks.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  we  take  a  recess  until 
half  past  two. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks,  Before  that  motion  is  carried,  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  say  that  we  have  two  witnesses  whom  we  shall  not  need,  and 
we  desire  to  have  them  come  forward  and  be  sworn,  so  that  they  may 
return.    Their  names  are  A.  T.  Gramble,  and  C.  F.  Tyler. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  witnesses  will  be  sworn  unless  objection 
is  made. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  now  renew  my  motion,  Mr.  President. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  will  now  take  a  recess  until 
2:30,  p.  M. 

afternoon  session. 

The  court  met  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Senator  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Mr.  Sanborn  will  take  the  stand  at  present,  as 
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his  business  calls  him  away  and  the  counsel  have  consented  that  be  may 
be  pet  on.     We  recall  him  upon  another  point. 

SHERBURNE  SANBORN 

Re-called  as  a  witness  by  the  prosecution,  testified. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Sanborn,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  tiine  about  the 
21st  of  June  at  a  generalJune  term  in  Marshall,  1881, — you  remember 
that  time,  do  you  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  same  train  that  Judge  Cox  was  on,  going  from 
Tracy  to  Marshall  on  that  day  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Q.     You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  had  your  business  car  along? 

A.     I  did ;  yes  sir. 

Q.     Did  Judge  Cox  come  in  the  car  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  and  inebriety  at  that 
time  ? 

A.     Well,  at  the  time  I  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q  Now,  Mr.  Sanborn,  do  you  know  anything  about  any  luggage,  or 
goods,  bundles  of  any  kind  that  were  brought  into  the  business  car? 

A.  There  was  one  left  in  the  front  end  of  the  car,  what  we  call  the 
kitchen. 

Q.     What  was  that  package  ? 

A.     It  was  an  overcoat  tied  up  in  a  shawl  strap. 

Q.     Did  you  see  anything  besides  an  overcoat  and  that  shawl  strap? 

A.     Well,  I  saw  part  of  a  bottle  in  there,  that  was  all,. sir. 

Q.     Part  of  a  bottle  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  were  the  contents  ? 

A.     I  didn't,  only  by  the  smell. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  that,  Mr.  Sanborn,  how  you  came  to  know  the 
contents  by  the  smell  ? 

A.  I  was  sitting  in  the  car  talking  with  Mr.  (rale  and  Mr.  Allen,  and 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Allen  made  the  remark — asked  what  that  smell  was 
in  the  car,  and  I  got  up  immediately  and  went  into  the  kitchen;  he 
spoke  to  me  and  came  in  there  and  his  overcoat  that  was  tied  up  in  the 
shawl  strap — it  appeared  that  whoever  left  it,  left  it  on  a  chair  or  wood- 
box  or  something,  and  it  had  rolled  off  on  the  floor  and  this  bottk  had 
broken  and  the  contents  run  out  on  the  car  floor. 

Q.    The  bottle  was  then  in  the  overcoat? 

A.     Part  of  it  was. 

Q.     Part  of  it  remained  in  the  overcoat. 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  from  the  smell  you  judged  it  to  be — ^what  ? 

A.     I  judged  it  to  be  whisky. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  us  whose  overcoat  that  was? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  anyone  afterwards  having  it  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  swear  that  I  did. 

Q.    Give  us  your  best  judgment  as  to  whose  it  wai? 

A.    I  shouldn't  want  to  say.  ^  i 
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Mr.  Arctander. 

You  did  not  see  it  before  or  after  ? 

No,  sir.  \ 

You  don't  know  either  who  put  that  whisky  bottle  in  that  over^ 

No,  sir. 

You  don't  know  whether  it  was  any  of  the  train  hands  or  the  one 
wned  it  ? 

No,  sir;  I  never  saw  it  until  my  attention  was  called  to  it  there  in 
r. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  color  of  that  overcoat  was,  what  the 
•  of  it  was,  whether  it  was  a  winter  coat  or  otherwise  ? 
Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  swear  positively;  ray  impression  is  it  was 
a  heavyish  overcoat,  but  I  don't  say.     I  didn't  examine  it  or  pay 
attention  to  it. 

Was  it  an  overcoat  with  fur  on  ? 

No,  sir;  I  didn't  sec  any  fur  on  it;  it  was  tied  up  in  a  shawl  strap; 
I't  examine  it. 

Did  you  ever  see  Judge  Cox  with  his  overcoat  on  ? 
With  fur  on? 
Yes. 
Yes,  sir. 

It  was  not  that  coat? 
No,  sir,  it  was  not  that  coat. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  with  any  other  coat  than  that? 
I  think  I  have. 
Well,  when? 

I  think  I  have  seen  him  at  different  times,  and  I  think  I  saw  him 
V  Ulm  at  one  time  with  a  different  overcoat  on. 
With  a  different  overcoat? 
Than  the  one  with  fur  on. 
How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

I  can't  tell  you  exactly  sir;  it  was  a  spring  overcoat  or  a  lightish 
at  that  I  saw  him  have  on.  .  ' 

A  spring  overcoat? 
Yes. 

Not  an  overcoat  like  the  one  you  saw  there  at  this  time,  either  ? 
No,  I  should  say  not. 
State  whether  or  not  you  invited  Judge  Cox  into  that  business 

I  did  not,  sir. 

tfr.  Arctander. 

Who  was  the  conductor  on  that  train,  Mr.  Sanborn? 

His  name  was  Scripture. 

Did  you  not  send  Scripture  after  Judge  Cox  and  invite  him  to  go 

•e? 

I  did  not,  sir. 

You  are  positive  about  that  ? 

I  am  positive  about  that. 

259 
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HENRY    M.    BURCHARD 

Sworn  OB  a  witness  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Gould. 

Q.     Are  you  acqauinted  with  Virgil  So  ward  ? 

A.     I  am,  sir. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside? 

A.  My  family  are  in  Winona  and  I  ami  in  Marshall  doing  busioes^ 
and  have  been  fot  the  last  five  or  six  year.«^., 

Q.     Marshall,  Lyon  countv? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     A  nd  Mr.  Seward  resides  there  ? 
.  A.     Yes,  is  an  attorney  there. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  in  the  month  of  June,  on  or  about 
the  21st  of  June,  1881,  at  the  town  of  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon, 
Mr.  Seward  stated  in  your  presence  that  "if  the  grand  jury  did  its  duty 
it  would  indict  one  Mahoney  for  selling  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard, 
to-wit.,  E.  S.  Julien  Cox," or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.     Shall  I  tell  the  circumstances  just  as  they  were  ? 

Q.     You  can  answer  that  question. 

A.     Well,  substantially  so,  but  not  exactly. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  state  just  what  was  said,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

A.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Siillivan,  myself  and  some  other  gentlemen  were 
standing  in  front  of  the  Lyon  County  Bankj  Mr.  Sullivan  and  myself 
were  talking.  Mr.  Seward  came  right  across  the  street  in  front  of  us, 
and  came  up  to  Mr.  Sullivan  and  addressed  him,  and  says,  "the  grand 
jury  of — "  I  won't  say  whether  he  said  Lyon  county  or  the  jjmnd  jury 
of  the  county — "ought  to  indict  Mahoney  for  selling  liquor  to  an  habit- 
ual  drunkard,  to- wit,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox." 

Q.  Now,  that  was  stattvl, — was  there  any  remark  made  that  led  to 
that  renmrk  ? 

A.     Not  at  all;  it  was  the  first  thing  that  he  ever  said  to  us. 

Q.  You  were  standing  there  talking,  and  he  came  up  there  and  made 
that  remark  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     What  else  was  said, — anything  else  you  remember  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  about  that;  it  non-plussed  us  for  a  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Seward  is  the  partner  of  the  district  attorney,  and  saying  so 
to  a  grand  juror  was  rather  an  open  expression  of  opinion,  for,  while 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  said,  there  had  been  no  open  talk  about  it, 
and  that  was  the  first  bold  expression  of  opinion  about  it  in  the  town, 
and  1  said  nothing  or  made  any  answer,  and  I  don't  recollect  that  I  said 
anything  or  heard  anything  said,  until  a  young  man  came  to  roe  and 
said  that  I  was  wanted  in  the  office,  and  I  went  right  away;  and  Mr.  ; 
Sullivan  and  myself  walked  down  half  a  block  further,  and  then  Snlli-  , 
van  went  back  again;  I  went  right  to  my  office;  that  was  all  I  said. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  there  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  in  the  street. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  when  he  came  the  first  day  ? 

A.    Yes  ;  I  saw  him  after  he  came  over  the  bridge  ;  he  was  going  on 
to  the  hotel,  T  suppose. 
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A.  That  bridge  I  don't  know  anything  about.  There  is  a  dispute  as 
-to  i^hen  it  was  built,  and  that  I  don't  know  anything  aboui.  I  know 
-wrHen  it  was  and  when  it  was  not,  but  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was 
l^nilt. 

Q.     You  know  what  bridge  he  came  over? 

A.     Yes,  I  know  that.     Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  by  going  to  the 
'table  and  showing  where  the  road  is  situated  ? 
Q.     Well,  it  isn't  very  material. 

A.  He  came  of  course — my  office  is  nearly  opposite  the  bridge  on 
tlie  corner, — and  he  had  to  pass  over  the  bridge,  because  I  saw  him  half 
Mray  between  the  bridge  and  the  hotel  step,  and  they  are  probably  fifty 
feet  apart — probably  from  the  bridge  to  tne  hotel  steps  is  fifty  feet,  may- 
be seventy,  but  not  more  than  that — and  he  had — he  was  within  about 

1  should  say  ten  or  fifteen  leet  of  the  steps  when  I  first  noticed  him — 

my  attention  was  called  to  his  coming  to  town  and  I  went  to  the  door 
and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  office. 

Q.     That  was  the  first  day  of  the  term  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  when  he  went  up  on  the  hotel  steps  ? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  may  state  whether  or  not  Judge  Weymouth  was  with  him. 
A.     Not  to  my   knowledge  ;  there  was   but  one  man  with   him — a 
stranger. 

Q.      Yon  k net \v  .Judge  Weymouth? 
A.     I  know  him  perfectly  well. 

Q.     Mr.  Bu  re  hard,  while  you  are  talking  about  the  bridge,  can  you  fix 
any  time  when  you  know  that  bridge  was  completed  ? 

A.     I  can't;  there  is  nothing  to  c  ^11  my  attention  to  it:  I  know  it  was 
built  about  that  time. 

Q.     Now,  fix  a  time  after  that  when  you  know  the  bridge  was  com- 
pleted ? 

A.     I  know  it  was  completed  tiie  las^  of  the  week,  1  should  say  Sat- 
urday, and  I  recollect  a  circumstance  connected  with  it. 
'   y.     State  what  that  circnniritance  M-as. 

A.  The  circumstance  was  this;:  The  grand  jury,  of  coui'se,  had  their 
avitioii  in  regard  to  Judge  Cox,  and  the  attorneys  had  their  action,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called  to  endonse  the  action  of  the  grand  jury; 
and  Judge  Weymouth  met  me  to  talk  with  me  about  the  matter,  and  we 
walked  on  to  the  1) ridge  and  stood  and  leaned  upon  the  banisters,  you 
understand.                                                                        ■'  .;      \      • 

Q.     The  railing?                                   ,  '          "          '  '  .    '*      " 

A.     Yes;  tliat  was  after  the  action  of  tfie  grand  jury,  and  it  was  the 
afternoon  of  the — that  meeting  was  in  the  evening;   I  think.it  was  Sat- 
urday; I  won't  say,  it  was  the  last  of  the  week.  '  .  ^•* 
Q.     It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  meeting  of  the  citizens?  . 
A.    Yes,  sir;  the  citizens'  meeting  was  in  the  evening,  and  thip  was  in 
the  afternoon.                                                                              .  ^y 
Q.    You  think  it  was  Saturday  of  the  first  week?'    '         V*     u 
A.    Yes.                                     *                                                •       !• 
Q.     You  were  on  the  )m(Y  wagon  bridge  ?               ,                 *'  ' ; 
A.    Yes,  I  think  it  was  Saturday,                     ••*       ' 
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By  Mr.  Arotamder. 

Q.  You  are  another  of  the  employee  of  the  Winona  &  Saint  Peter 
R.R.? 

A.     I  am,  sir;  land  agent  of  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  R.  R. 

Q.  Mr.  BuFchard,  would  you  swear  positively  that  Judge  Weymouth 
was  not  with  Judge  Cox  when  he  came  there  that  day  ? 

A.     He  was  not  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.    He  might  have  been  a  few  steps  behind  or  in  front  of  him  ? 

A.     Well,  no;  he  was  not  anywhere  within  twenty-five  feet  of  him. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  at  the  time  to  the  fact,  whether  Judge 
Weymouth  was  there  or  not  ? 

A.     No,  sir, — 

Q.    It  would  be — 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Well,  let  him  answer  now. 

Q.     It  would  be  rather  a  small  circumstance,  wouldn't  it  ? 

A.     No  sir  ;  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  are  very  vivid. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  rather  a  small  circumstance  whether  Judge  Wey- 
mouth was  present  or  not  ? 

A.  Well,  sir  ;  if  there  had  been  three  men  with  him  there  might  be 
a  dispute,  but  I  know  there  was  only  one  man  with  him. 

Q.    There  was  only  one  man  that  walked  with  him  at  the -time? 

A.  Only  one  man;  I  recollect  the  difficulty  he  had  in  getting  up'on 
to  the  steps. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  didn't  understand  the  last  statement,  Mr. 
President. 

The  Witness.  I  recollect  the  difficulty  that  he  had  in  getting  up  on 
the  steps  of  the  hotel. 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  who  had  ? 

A.    That  the  Judee  had. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  move  that  that  be  stricken  out  as  not  responsive 
to  any  question. 

Mr'  Manager  Collins.    I  didn't  ask  for  it. 

The  Witness.  You  asked  me  whether  I  knew,  and  I  told  you  what 
I  knew. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  only  asked  him  if  it  was  not  a  small  circumstance 
whether  or  not  Judge  Weymouth  was  there.  I  move  that  it  be 
stricken  out,  as  a  volunteer  statement  by  the  witness. 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  will  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  unless 
objection  is  made. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  a  circumstance  the  witness  has  a  right 
to  show;  he  states  why  he  remembers  so  plainly. 

Mr.  Allis.     It  is  nothing  that  he  has  a  right  to  say. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  is  properly  in  evidence  and  I  think  you  have 
no  right  to  strike  it  out. 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  Mr.  Seward  used  these  words,  that  be  ought 
to  indict  "  an  habitual  drunkard  to- wit,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?  " 

A.     No,  sir;  ought  to  indict  Mahoney. 

Q.     Did  he  use  the  words  "  to-wit,  E.  St,  Julieq  Cox  ?" 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  are  certain  of  that  ? 

A.    Yes. 
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Did  you  ever  hear  him  express  himself  in  such  a  iiianner  before  ? 
No,  sir;  but  my  attention  was  called  to  it  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
^an  was  a  grand  juror,  and  he  addressed  his  remark  to  him. 
Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Seward  express  himself  in  such  a  manner 

I  never  heard  him  say  that  before  or  sin(;e. 

Have  you  ever  heard  him  use  an  expression  similar  to  that,  "  an 
ual  drunkard,  to  wit,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  : "  is  that  the  way  he 
I? 

I  never  heard  him  say  that  before,  or  anything  like  that;  I  don't 
nth  Mr.  Seward;  I  attend  to  my  business,  and  didn't,  expect  to  be 

on,  and  didn't  want  to  be. 

Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Seward's  words  were,  that  if  they  wanted 
anything  about  that  matter,  that  they  would  have  to  indict  some 
i-keeper  for  selling  liquor  to  an  habithal  drunkard  ? 

No,  sir. 

He  didn't  say  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

No,  sir;  he  said  it  precisely  as  I  have  mentioned  it. 

This  matter  has  not  been  brought  to  your  attention  at  all  before 
ime  here  now  ? 

Yes,  sir;  I  walked  with  Mr.  Sullivan  from  that  point  down  to 
fice,  and  I  talked  with  him  then  about  it. 

You  spoke  of  the  remark  at  that  time  ? 

Yes,  sir;  with  Mr.  Sullivan. 

As  to  what  the  remark  was  or  not  ? 

I  discussed  those  words,  as  to  what  the  insinuation  which  Mr. 
d  had  thrown  out  meant. 

Did  you  take  down  the  remark  at  the  time  ? 

No  sir. 

Pay  any  particular  attention  to  it  after  that  time  ? 

My  attention  was  called  to  it  then,  and  has  been  called  to  it  since 
ling  came  up. 

Since  the  question  has  been  put  to  Mr.  Seward  about  it  ? 

No;  the  question  was — when  Mr.  Seward  began  to  act  that  way 
he  attorneys,  of  course  this  question  came  right  out  in  regard  to 
le  said. 

But  since  this  impeachment  matter  eame  up,  I  understand  ? 

Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  talked  of  since. 

It  has  been  talked  of  since  that  time,  with  some  of  the  other  wit- 

9 

I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Sullivan;  I  don't  know  that  1  talked  with 
'  the  rest  about  that. 

You  have  talked  with  Mr.  Sullivan  about  it? 
Yes. 

Senator  Johnson,  A,  M. 

Are  there  two  bridges  across  that  stream,  a  foot  bridge  and  a  wag- 
dge,  or  were  there  at  that  time  ? 
Now,  you  know,  there  is  a  foot  bridge — 

No,  at  that  time — at  the  time  of  the  court,  the  firet  day  of  the 
were  there  two  bridges  ? 

No,  sir;  I  think  the  passenger  had  not  been  built;  the  bridge  was 
vide  enough  for  both,  but  the  outside  railing  had  not  been  put  on 
jsengers.     It  was  all  together  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  is  not  what  the  Senator  wants  to  know; 
he  asks  whether  there  was  an  independent  foot  bridge. 

The  Witness.  I  think  not;  I  cannot  tell  you;  I  know  nothing  thai 
called  my  attention  to  that. 

Senator  Johnson,  A.  M.     Well,  what  bridge  are  you  talking  about? 

The  Witness.  I  am  talking  about  the  wagon  bridge  where  we  all 
crossed  after  it  was  built.  There  wae  a  new  wagon  bridge,  but  the  side- 
for  the  foot  bridge  had  not  been  put  up  at  that  time. 

Senator  Johnson,  A.  M. 

Q.     That  is  the  bridge  you  swore  that  Judge  Cox  crossed  ? 

A.     I  didn't  seeliim  cross  that. 

Q.     But  he  must  have  crossed  that? 

A.     I  saw  him  half-way  between  the  bridge  and  the  hotel;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Arctander.  ^ 

Q.  Well,  if  that  foot  bridge  had  been  there;  he  might  have  crossed 
that  just  as  well  as  the  other  one,  for  all  that  j^ou  know,— where  you 
saw  him? 

A.     The  foot  bridge 

Q.     They  were  near  by  each  other  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  anytliing  about  that. 

Q.     He  might  as  well  come  over  on  that  as  on  the  other  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say  that  from  where  you  saw  him  first,  he  might  have 
come  from  one  direction  as  well  as  the  other,  for  all  you  know  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  no  dispute  about  that;  I  didn't  see  him  crossing  the 
bridge  or  see  him  on  it. 

lewis  brownell 

Recalled  for  further  examination. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Brownell  is 
recalled,  and  it  may  be  considered  that  the  question  is  put  to  him  again; 
the  reporter  has  it." 

The  President  pro  fm.  I  desire  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  at  the 
time  I  stopped  Mr.  Arctander,.  just  before  the  recess,  I  understood  that 
he  had  withdrawn  his  objection  entirely,  which  was  the  reason  why  I 
made  the  remark  I  did. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  make  this  objection,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  incompetent, — not  having  any  reference  to  the  claim  that  it  is  a 
privileged  communication,  because  my  idea  of  that  question  coincides 
with  that  of  a  majority  of  this  Senate, — that  the  contents  of  that  letter 
would  not  come  under  the  head  of  privileged  conmiunications.  I  did 
not  have  any  faith  in  that  point ;  but  it  was  one  that  the  witness  raised, 
and  not  I.  Now,  I  maintain  that  this  question  is  entirely  incompetent 
and  that  that  matter  was  settled,  if  it  can  be  called  settled,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  when  the  Ix)rds  sent 
questions  to  the  Judges,  asking  whether  a  witness  on  cross-examination 
could  be  asked  whether  or  not  she  had  made  certain  statements  in  writ- 
ing, without  first  exhibiting  that  writing  to  her,  and  giving  her  a  chance 
to  examine  it,  to  which  the  Judges  answered,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
that^they  had  no  difficulty  in  answering  that  question  in  the  negative. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  new  law,  but  was'aJprinciple"of  law  as^old 
as  the   common  law  itself,  and  it  had  been  practiced  in  that  way* for 
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reds  and  hundreds  of  years.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
be  to  a  few  text  works  upon  evidence  which  lay  down  the  rule,  I 
:,  so  clearly  and  particularly  that  there  can  be  no  question  about 
orrectness  of  our  position. 

lator  GiLFiLLAN,  J.  B.  Will  you  object,  Mr.  Arctander  to  an  inter- 
on,  so  that  we  may  have  the  reporter  read  the  question  and  the  ob- 
►n  to  it;  80  that  we  may  be  advised  as  to  what  it  is.  I  was  not 
nt  this  forenoon,  at  the  tune  this  matter  came  up. 
e  reporter  read  the  question.,  and  the  objection  to  the  same. 
.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that  question  as  incompetent.  I  now 
?ave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  first  volume  of  Green- 
ipon  evidence,  our  standing  authoritv  upon  that  subject.  I  read 
pections  462  and  463. 

!  credit  of  a  witness  may  also  be  impeached  by  proof  that  he  has  made  state- 
out  of  court  contrary  t*>  what  lie  ha*  testified  at  tha  trial.  Hut  it  is  only  in  such 
rs  as  are  relevant  to  the*  issue  tliat  the  witness  can  be  contradicted.  And 
;  this  can  be  done,  it  is.generiilly  held  necessary  in  the  case  of  verbal  sta^te- 
,  first  to  ask  him  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  person  involved  in  the  supposed 
idiction.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask  him  the  general  que8ti(»n.  whether  lie  has 
aid  so  and  so,  nor  whether  he  lias  always  told  the  same  story,  ifccause  it  may 
jntly  happen  that  upon  the  general  question,  he  mAy  not  remember  whether 
\  so  said;  whereas,  when  his  attention  is  challenged  to  particular  circumstan- 
id  occasions,  he  may  recollect  and  explain' what  he  has  formerly  said.  This 
*  of  proceeding  is  considered  indispensible,  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  the 
ss ;  for,  as  the  direct  tendency  of  the  evidence  is  to  impeach  his  veracity, 
on  justice  requires  that  by  first  calling  his  attention  to  the  subject,  he  should 
in  opportunity  to  recollect  the  facts,  and,  if  necesairy,  to  correct  the  stale- 
already  given,  as  well  as  by  a  re-examination  to  explain  the  nature,  circum- 
is,  meaning,  and  design  of  what  he  is  proved  elsewhere  to  have  said.  And 
jle  is  extended,  not  only  to  contradictory  statements  by  the  witness,  but  to 
declarations  and  to  acts'done  by  him  through  the  medium  of  verbal  commu- 
ons  or  correspondence,  which  are  offered  with  the  view  either  to  contradict 
itimony  in  chief,  or  to  prove  him  a  corrupt  witness  himself,  or  to  have  been 
of  attempting  to  corrupt  others. 

imilar  principle  prevails  in  cross-examining  a  witness  as  to  the  contents  of  a 
n  other  paper  written  by  him.  The  counsel  will  not  be  permitted  to  repre- 
n  the  statement  of  a  question,  the  contents  of  a  letter,  and  to  ask  the  wit- 
irhether  he  wrote  a  letter  to  any  person  with  such  contents,  or  contents  to 
ke  effect,  without  having  first  shown  to  the  witness  the  letter,  and  having 
him  whether  he  wrote  that  letter,  and  his  admitting  that  he  wrote  it.  For 
intents  of  every  written  paper,  according  to  the  ordinary  and  well  established 
Df  evidence,  are  to  be  proved  by  the  paper  itself,  and  by  that  ulone,  if  it  is 
stence.  But  it  is  not  required  that  the  whole  paper  should  be  shown  to  the 
9S.  Two  or  three  lines  only  of  a  letter  may  be  exhibited  to  him,  and  he  may 
;e(l  whether  he  wrote  the  part  exhibited.  If  ho  denies,  or  does  not  admit 
le  wrote  that  part,  he  cannot  be  examined  as  to  the  contents  of  such  letter, 
e  reascm  already  given  ;  nor  is  the  opposite  counsel  entitled  in  that  case  to 
it  the  paper.  And  if  he  admits  the  letter  to  be  his  writing,  he  cannot  be 
whether  statements,  such  as  the  counsel  may  suggest,  are  contained  in  it, 
le  whole  letter  itself  must  be  read,  as  the  only  competent  evidence  of  that 
According  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  .'proceeding*^ in  such  cases,  the  letter  is  to 
das  the  evidence  of  the  cross-examining  counsel,  in  his  turn,  when  he*  shall 
)pened  his  case.  But  if  lie  suggests  to  the  court  that  he  wishes  to  iMve  the 
read  immediately,  in  order  to  found  certain  questions  upon  its  contents, 
they  shall  have  been  made  known  to  the  court,  which  otherwise  could  not 
>r  effectually  be  done,  that  becomes  an  excepted  case;  and  for  the  convenient 
listration  of  justice  the  letter  is  permitted  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  evidence 
I  counsel  so  proposing  it,  subject  to  all  the  consequences  of  its  being  con- 
id. 

night  say  right  here,  Mr.  President,  that  I  understand  this  rule  has 
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been  modified  of  late  years  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the  rule  goes 
further  now  than  it  did  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Greenleaf  wrote,  namely, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  witness  the  letter,  the  whole  letter,  and 
that  he  has  a  right  to  read  the  whole  letter  and  examine  it  carefully.  I 
understand  that  the  later  authorities  have  gone  to  that  extent,  so  that 
part  of  the  rule  which  says  he  may  be  shown  two  or  three  lines  does  not 
any  more  prevail  according  to  the  line  of  late  decisions  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  think  that  otherwise  the  rule  has  not  been  limited  in  any 
form,  shape  or  manner  whatsoever,  except  in  England  where  there  is  a 
late  statute,  one  passed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  that  limitg 
the  rule  to  a  certain  extent,  and  if  I  do  not  forget,  the  rule  is  laid  down 
in  Stephens'  Digest  of  Evidence,  just  in  the  very  words  of  that  statute. 
Of  coui-se,  that  was  a  work  that  was  written  upon  the  law  of  evidence  of 
p]ngland.  and  it  was  so,  at  least  I  think.  I  have  not  examined  it  lately, 
but  if  I  remember  it  correctly  it  was  so  laid  down  in  the  English  edition 
of  that  book,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have  myself.  I  don't  know  how 
it  may  be  in  the  American  Edition,  I  have  not  examined  it  myself. 

The  President  pro  tern.  If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Arctander,— it  is 
unnecessary  to  read  farther.  1  suppose  that  no  lawyer  will  dispute  the 
plain  rule,  that  the  contents  of  a  letter  cannot  be  proved  unless  it  is 
present  and  can  be  shown  to  the  witness, — unless  they  first  show  that 
the  letter  is  not  in  existence  or  has  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  apprehend  that  has  been  shoiwn,  so  that  it 
certainly  would  be  incompetent. 

The  President  pro  tern,     I  suppose  no  lawyer  would  dispute  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  The  general  proposition  stated  by  the  counsel 
is  unquestionably  law.  We  make  no  dispute  about  that.  But  it  is  a 
privilege  on  the  part  of  the  witness  to  insist  or  not  to  insist  upon  seeing 
this  letter.  If  he  sees  fit  to  answer  the  question  without  having  it,  then 
it  may  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Arctander.  T  don't  understand  it  so  at  all, — that,  is  a  privilege 
of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Allis.    The  witness  is  not  trying  the  case  at  all. 

The  President  pro  tcni.  The  letter  will  be  the  best  evidence  unless  it 
is  shown  that  it  is  not  attainable, — that  it  cannot  be  obtained  or  has 
been  destroyed.  I  do  not  think  you  can  question  the  witness  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  state- 
ment. The  letter  in  question,  as  the  counsel  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
was  in  the  possession  of  Hon.  R.  A.  Jones,  of  Rochester.  He  has  been 
subpa^na^d,  (luce^  tecum^  to  produce  the  letter.  We  have  just  requested 
him  to  produce  the  letter  and  he  tells  me  we  shall  never  get  it.  I  make 
that  statement  and  if  the  court  desires 

Mr.  Allis.     Won't  you  repeat  that,  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  letter  which  Mr.  Brownell  wrote  is  in  the 
possession  of  Hon.  R.  A.  Jones,  of  Rochester.  As  we  are  informed  and 
believe  it  was  written  to  him  with  the  statements  incorporated  in  the 
question.  A  subpr^nse  duces  tecum  was  issued  and  duly  served  ui>on  Mr. 
Jones  to  be  present  forthwith  and  produce  the  letter.  Mr.  Jones  is  pres- 
ent and  upon  my  request  for  the  letter  as  he  came  into  court  just  now, 
he  says  we  never  shall  get  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  advise  you  to  trv  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  have  tried  to  get  it.  We  have  subpoenffH 
the  gentleman  here  under  a  subpoena  duce^  t^cwm  mentionii^t  the  letter. 
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aixd  I  believe  the  Secretary  has  the  subpcena  duly  returned;  if  .he  has  not, 
liYke  Sergaant-at-Arms  will  return  it.  The  witness  refuses  to.  produce  the 
letter. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.     Has  he  been  sworn? 

Mr.  Manager  HicKs.  He  has  not;  he  has  just  come  into  the  court  room 
^vithin  the  last  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Allis.    There  is  a  way  to  get  it;  it  has  not  been  lost. 
The  President  p?;o  tern.     What  is  the  pleasure;  of  th^  Senate,? 
*   Mr.  Manager  Gould.     I   understand  the  objection  to  be  sustained 
theji.  .        . 

"The  President  pro  te^rw..  It  is,  linletss  the  letter  is  showji  to«  the  wit- 
nes*;  that  is  my  decision. 

Q.     Mr.  Brownell  are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Buckham  of  Fari- 
bault? . 
A.     I  know  hipi  well. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  his  holding  a  term  of  court  at  Waseca  since 
he  became  Judge? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  every  time — ^all  that  he  has  held  there  since  he  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Q.     How  many  terms  of  court  has  he  held  there  ? 
A.     I  don't  remember  just  when  Judge  Lord  died;  he  wag  appointed 
to  succeed  Judge  Lord — time  passes  so  rapidly— I  don't  remember  when 
he  went  on  the  bench.     Two  years  ago  in  March,  my  ixnpresrion  is,  was 
the  first  term  he  held,  but — yes,  1  think  it  ivas  in  March,  1880,  that  he 
held  the  first  term  there. 
Q.     March  1880? 
A.     I  should  think  so, — yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  h^-ving  a  conversation  with  Judge  Buckham 
at  that  term  of  court  with  regard  to  Judge  Cox?  . 

A.     I  do  not  remember;  I  might  have  had.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  Judge  Buckham  at  Waseca,  at  the  end  of  the 
March  term,  1880,  that  Judge  Cox  had  been  drunk  while  presiding  at 
the  term  held  by  him  there  in  May  1879  ? 

A.  Not  when  presiding;  I  might  have  said  that  he  was  drunk  when 
he  was  there,  but  not  when  presiding;  that  is,  I  mean  upon  the  bench; 
I  may  have  said  during  nights  when  he  was  there,  but  then  I  was  not 
speaking  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.     You  may  have  said  during  nights  that  he  was  there  ? 
A.     Yes,  but  if  I  did,  I  spoke  from  hearsay. 
Q.     You  never  saw  him  drunk  nights  ?  , 

A.  I  never  ^aw  him  drunk  nights,  but  I  heard  of  his  being  out  with 
the  boys. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  him  evenings  at  all? 
A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  Judge  charged  the  jury  in 
the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt,   at  the   May  term,  1881,  in  Brown 
county,  in  New  Ulm. 
A.     Certainly,  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Jones,  at  or  about  the  time  the 
Judge  charged  the  jury  in  that  case,  that  that  charge  was  drunk  all  the 
way  through  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  object  to  that,  Mr.  President,  because  that  ques- 
tion has  been  put  and  answered  once  before  dinner. 
Mr.  Manager  Gould.    That  was  before  dinner? 
260 
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The  Witness.     May  I  answer?     It  was  objected  to,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  gentlemen  want  it. 

Mr.  Arotander.     Well,  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     You  are  mistaken  about  that. 

The  Witness.     What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     The  reporter  will  read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  stated  that  in  substanco,  not  in  just  that  language. 
but  I  think  in  substance. 

Q.     Th^t  was  at  New  Ulm  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  in  May  1881? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  when  the  charge  was  delivered. .  I  don't  mean  the  exjict 
language,  but  the  substance. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.    Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  you  want  to  put  Mr.  Jones  on  you  can  put  him 
on  now,  iind  I  will  cross-examine  this  witness  again. 

The  Witness.  If  you  will  permit  me,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  a 
dozen  witnesses  run  in  between.  My  time  is  worth  something.  I  havj? 
stepped  off  half  a  dozen  times  for  other  witnesses.  If  other  witnesses 
want  to  come  on,  very  well,  but  I  don't  want  to  sit  here  all  winter  or  all 
spring. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B. — Well,  you  are  drawing  pay. 

The  Witness.  Well,  small  pay.  I  want  to  oblige  you,  but  I  dont 
want  \o  sit  here  too  long. 

re-direct  examination 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  When  you  stated,  Mr.  Brownell,  in  your,  cross-examiimtion,  that 
you  have  said  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  at  the  close  of  the  term, — 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "at  the  close  ?" 

A.  I  mean  after  the  term  had  adjourned;  I  saw  him  the  next  day,  I 
think;  it  was  before  he  went  away;  I  did  not  mean  in  the  term. 

Q.  It  was  while  he  was  there,  you  mean,  but  after  the  term  had 
adjourned  f 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Court  had  adjourned  siv-e  di^,  or  at  least  his  connection  with  it 
had  ceased  ? 

A.     At  Waseca,  I  mean. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  explain,  Mr.  Brownell, — ^you  stated  that  you 
said  in  substance,  to  R.  A.  Jones,  at  New  Ulm,  at  the  time  when  the 
charge  was  delivered  in  the  case  of  Howard  V8.  Manderfeldt  that  the 
charge  was  drunk  all  through;  I  would  ask  you  to  state  in  what  sense, 
with  what  understanding  and  under  what  circumstances  you  made  it. 

A.  It  was  not  stated  with  the  idea  that  the  Judge  was  drunk,  but 
that  the  charge  was  wrong, — wrong  in  the  law, — ^incorrect.  Thought  so 
then,  and  think  so  now. 

Q.     You  did  not  refer  to  his  condition  ? 

A.  Not  a  word,  and  I  haven't  thought  of  it,  I  use  that  word  fre- 
quently, and  have  used  it  in  the  sense  that  the  charge  was  entirely 
Wrong. 

Q.     As  a  strong  expression  ? 
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Yes;  I  used  it  in  that  sense,  and  I  have  heard  Mr.  Lewis,  use  it  in 
ime  sense,  and  the  same  thing, — I  wouldn't  use  it  in  court  where  I 
estifying, — that  is,  with  precision,  but  as  an  expression, — I  have  not 
[uently  used  it  in  the  same  manner.  I  have  used  it,  and  so  have 
others. 

You  had  no  reference  in  it  to  the  Judge's  condition  ?    * 

No,  sir. 

Now  you  say,  in  your  opinion,  the  charge  was  wrong,  erratic  ? 

Yes;  I  thought  it  was  unsound  in  law,  and  think  so  now. 

Now,  were  those  points  in  the  charge  that  you  thought  were  un- 
I  in  law, — state  whether  that  was  upon  well  established  principles 
on  mooted  questions. 

I  will  state  what  it  was  briefly. 

Well,  you  can  answer  my  question  upon  that, — whether  it  was 
^hing  that  was  well  established  ? 

Well,  I  should  think  that  it  was  upon  questions  that  judges  and 
srs  very  much  differ, — the  question  of  fraud, — what  was  fraud 
7  and  fraud  in  fact;  it  was  somewhat  mixed  a  matter ;  at  least  I  so 
-stand  it. 

Now,  that  was  what  you  thought  the  Judge  was  wrong  upon  ? 

Yes;  I  don't  say  wrong  in  the  sense  that  he  was  not  in  the  right 
3,  but  that  his  charge  was  illegal,  unsound  in  law,  wrong  in  its  legal 
t. 

That  is  your  opinion? 

Yes. 

You  only  stated  it  then,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  didn't  state 
J  wrong  ? 

I  never  examined  any  authorities;  but  it  was  just  the  impression 
iwyer,  that  the  legal  proposition  made  upon  me. 

You  have  heard  judges  that  you  knew  to  be  perfectly  sober,  state 
^sitions  of  law  that  were  incorrect  ? 

Oh,  very  often.  I  do  not  agree  with  a  lawyer  because  he  is  on 
ench,  any  more  than  off; — that  is,  always. 

That  is  all,  unless  you  want  to  make  some  further  explanation  in 
1  to  it. 

That  was  all;  it  was  simply  in  that  sense  that  I  used  it. 

UB-CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  practice  ? 

I  think  a  little  over  27  years. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  practice  in  that  judicial  district  ? 

Since  the  spring  of  1868. 

Did  you  ever  in  your  life,  refering  to  a  charge  made  by  the  pre- 
j  Judge  in  that  district,  other  than  Judge  Cox,  speak  of  his  charge 
ing  drunk  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  used  it  in  regard  to  a  charge; — it  is  an 
ssion  that  I  have  used.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  used  it  in  re- 
jo  any  particular  charge, — do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  might  have 
it,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

When  you  examine  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state, 
loes  not  state  the  law  ft«  you  understand  it,  are  you  accustomed  to 
lat  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  drunk  ? 
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A.  There  is  one  charge  that  I  have  pronounced  drunk — expressed 
that  opinion — and  it  is  reported  in  the  reporis  of  this  state. 

Q.     What  is  that? 

A.  The  case  of  the  State  vs.  Beebe  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was. 
You  can  read  it  for  yourself :  I  think  the  opinion  is  drunk. 

Q.     You  think  it  was  drunk  because  it  was  erroneous  ? 

A.     irtterly  unsound. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  then,  that  the  Judge  was  drunk  when  he  de- 
livered it  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not;  it  is  the  expression  that  I  use  to  say  it  was  ut- 
terly unsound  and  wrong  in  law. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  instance  when  you  have  spoken  of 
the  opinion  of  a  judge  as  being  drunk  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  remember  of  any  now,  I  pay  it  is  an  expres- 
sion that  I  frequently  use; — I  can  tell  you  in  what  sense  I  use  it,  if  you 
want  me  to. 

Q.     I  think  you  have  sufficiently  explained  that. 

A.     I  have;  all  that  I  desire  to. 

Q.  Referring  to  this  charge  in  Howard  against  Manderfeldt,  why  do 
you  sav  that  that  charge  was  drunk? 

A.  because  I  think  the  legal  proposition — I  think  the  <}ue8tion'  of 
fact  should  be  submitted  to  the  jury  different  from  what  it  is;  that  he 
has  charged  something  as  a  question  of  law  that  I  thought  was  a  ques- 
tion of  fact. 

Q.     What  was  the  question? 

A.  Why,  it  was  a  question  of  fraud  in  the  transfer;  of  course  I  have 
not  the  charge.  If  the  reporter  had  it  here — I  have  not  seen  it,  at  least, 
to  examine  it  with  any  particularity  since;  I  examined  it  once  and  ran 
it  over. 

Q.  Well,  you  think  because  the  judge  charged  the  jury  as  a  question 
of  law  what  should  have  been  regarded  as  matters  of  fact,  that,  therefore, 
the  charge  was  drunk  ? 

Q.  Well,  the  questions  of  law  and  fact  were  not  submitted  to  the  jury 
as  I  think  they  should  have  been;  they  were  mixed  up;  they  were  not 
submitted  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Q.     Badly  mixed,  were  they  ? 

A.  They  were  not  clear.  If  I  could  see  it  and  look  it  over  I  could 
tell  how  badly  mixed.  The  reporter  has  got  it  and  it  has  been  written 
out,  and  if  you  want  to  look  it  over  you  can  get  it.  I  cannot  tell  you 
now,  but  it  was  a  mixed  charge, — not  clear, — and  unsound  in  law. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  heard  other  attorneys  use  that  expression  in 
the  same  way;  that  Mn  I^ewis  did? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  about, — use  the  same  ex- 
pression ? 

A.  I  heard  Mr.  Lewis,  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  my  office,  use  precisely 
the  same  expression  in  regard  to  another  charge. 

Q.     What  did  he  say? 

A.  He  said  in  speaking — he  was  coming  up  here — ^into  my  office — 
we  were  talking  sometliing  about  this  trial,  or  at  least,  I  think  this  mat- 
ter about  this  trial,  and  about  this  in  New  Ulni — he  was  coming  up, 
and  I  was  coming  up,  some  of  the  witnesses  coming  up  on  this  triaS; 
and  in  speaking  we  were  talking  about  this  charge, — -this  charge  here, 
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re  are  speaking  of  now, — as  being  the  charge  that  was  unsound  in 
,nd  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  I  had  of  it.  He  made  this  remark 
says,  in  speaking,  or  something  in  speaking  about — I  can  not  tell 
iier  I  can  use  his  words,  but  as  if  somebody  had  spoken  to  him 
;  some  charge  that  was  drunk;  he  said,  "when  I  heard  a  drunken 
e  talked  about,  I  thought  thai  the  charge  in  Albrecht  agaiust  . 
" — ^a  case  mentioned  here,  that  Judge  Cox  delivered — "was  the  ' 
test  charge  that  I  ever  heard  Judge  Cox  give,  and  he  was  perfeci^Jy 
when  he  gave  it." 

Lewis  said  that?    . 

Yes;  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  erratic  and  strange. 

And  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  sober  ? 

Oh,  he  was  perfectly  sober  at  the  time. 

.  Manager  Gould.     That  was  a  charge  delivered  by  Judge  Cox  ? 
3  Witness.     Yes,  and  it  went  to  the   Supreme   Court.     He  used  it 
it  sense, — that  is  the  sense  in  which  he  and  I  used  it. 

That  is  the  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  him  in, 
Irunken  charge? 

The  decision  shows,  don't  ask  me — 

It  did? 

The  judgment  was  athrmed. 
3  President  pro  teni.     If  you    heard   a  sermon  preached  that  you    . 
ot  believe  in,  would  you  call  the  sermon  drunk? 
3  Witness.     Well,  perhaps  my  reverence  for  the  cloth,  would  pre-    . , 
that  expression. 

.  Manager  Gould.     Mr.  Brownell,  you  may  stand  one  side  for  the    .  . 
nt,  but  we  will  not  dismiss  you. 

ROBERT     TAYLOR 

called    as  a   witness  in   rebuttal  on   the  part  of  tjie  prosecution, 
ed. 

lined  by  Mr.  Manager  Gould. 

Do  you  remember  meeting  Mr.  Brownell,  at  the  time  that  you 
ed  that  you  were  up  there  at  Waseca,  attending  a  term  of  court 
there  by  Judge  Lord  ? 

I  do. 

Where  did  you  meet,  and  when  ? 

I  was  there  two  days,  a  week   apart,  and    I  saw   him   each  time; 

am  not  able  to  fix  with  any  clearness  in  my   mind  just  where  I 
3e  him  the  last  day  that  I  was  up,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  wa^ 
3  hotel  first,  either  at  the  hotel,  in  the  hotel,  or  on  the  steps  outside 
he  first  arrived  there. 

Was  that  before,  or  after  dinner  ? 

It  was  before  dinner. 

You  may  state  whether  you  had  any   conversation  with  him  at   ^ 
jme. 

I  did. 

Did  you  have  any  convei-sation  witli  him  regarding  the  matter  of 
less  that  you  were  there  u|>on  ? 

I  did;  after  passing  the  time  of  day,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  a  case 
urt;  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  a  couple  of  motions  that  I  wanted 
t  heard,  if  it  was  possible  at  that  term.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Brownell  say  to  you  at  that  time  and  place  that  Judge 
Cox  was  drunk,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.     He  did. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  ? 

A.     After  telling  me  that  I— 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that.  I  apprehend  that  all  they  can 
do  is  to  ask  whether  he  did  or  not,  and  then  it  is  for  us  upon  cross  ex- 
amination to  find  out  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.    Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  don't  belive  we  care  to  ask  any  questions. 

R.  A.  JONES 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State  in  rebuttal   testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Gould. 

Q.     Mr.  Jones,  where  do  you  live  ? 

A.     In  Rochester,  this  state.  i 

Q.     What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.     Practicing  attorney. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  K.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brownell  ? 

A.    Of  Waseca?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  attendance  on  the  last  May  term  of  the  district 
court,  in  Brown  county,  held  at  New  Ulm,  and  presided  over  by  Judge 
Cox? 

A.     I  was  there  the  first  day  of  the  term. 

Q.     Had  you  business  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.     I  had. 

Q.    Tried  some  cases  there  ? 

A.     Assisted  in  the  trial  of  a  case. 

Q.     What  was  the  case? 

A.     Howard  against  Manderfeldt. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Brownell  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.    He  was. 

Q,     Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.   Brownell  at  that  time? 

A.     A  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Brownell  and  you  converse  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Judge  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.     We  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Brownell  say  to  you,  there,  during  the  trial  of  the  case  oi 
Howard  against  Manderfeldt,  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  for  the  reason  that  no  foundation 
has  been  laid. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  the  examination  to- 
day. 

Mr.  ARtTANDER.  I  think  you  won't  find  any  foundation  laid  there. 
He  stated  absolutely  there  that  the  Judge  was  drunk  at  Waseca. 

Mr.  M&nager  Gould.  I  asked  upon  both  of  these  questions;  I  asked 
the  witness,  Mr.  Brownell,  during  the  forenoon,  whether  or  not  he  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Jones  as  to  the  Judge's  condition  at  that  tinR\ 
that  is,  during  the  trial  of  Howard  against  Manderfeldt  I  also  asked  him 
whether  he  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  Judge  Cox^  oondi- 
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tion  at  the  Waseca  term.  Both  of  these  questions  will  be  shown  to  have 
been  asked  by  an  examination  of  the  reporter's  minutes. 

Mr  Abctandeb.     I  ask  then,  that  the  minutes  of  the  reporter  be  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     All  right. 

The  President  jjro  tern.  The  reporter  will  read  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Brownell  upon  that  point. 

The  reporter  read  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     You  may  answer. 

The  Witness.     What  was  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  question  should  be  put  in  the  sjime  way  as  it 
was  to  Mr.  Brownell. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Brownell  say  to  you  at  that  time  and  place,  to- wit.,  New 
XJlm,  last  spring,  when  you  were  trying  the  case  of  Howard  against  Man- 
derfeldt,  or  about  that  time,  in  substance,  that"  the  Judge  then  presiding 
was  drunk  ? 

A.     If  he  did  I  have  forgotten,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  some  conversation  with  him  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Judge? 

A.  A  good  deal;  yes.  sir.  I  did  with  him  and  others — ^more  with 
others  than  with  Mr.  Brownell.  The  remark  that  you  speak  of  was 
made,  but  my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Brownell  did  not  make  it. 

Q.     Did  he  use  any  word  of  a  similar  import? 

A.  Not  implying  as  much  as  that  by  a  good  deal,  if  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  drunk.  He  didnH;  use  a  word  that  was  equivalent 
to  drunk. 

Q.     What  was  the  word  he  used  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Allis.     We  object  to  cross-examining  this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  We  are  not  cross-examining  him.  The  question 
is  whether  he  said  this  in  effect.  Now,  if  he  used  the  word  intoxicated 
instead  of  drunk  it  is  for  this  Senate  to  say  whether  the  words  are  equiv- 
alent. If  he  used  the  phrase  "  under  the  influence  of  liquor,"  it  is,  in 
substance,  what  he  isjasked  here,  and  it  is  for  this  Senate  to  determine, 
then,  whether  or  not  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  rule  is  well  established 
that  you  cannot  ask  a  witness,  called  to  impeach  another,  anything  ex- 
cept the  very  language  that  was  used;  and  to  ask  him  did  he  say  so  and 
so,  or  words  to  that  effect,!— calling  for  an  answer  yes  or  no,  and  not  call- 
ing for  anything  else.  If  the  Senate  will  give  me  time  I  can  certainly 
find  authorities  upon  that. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  witness  has  already  said  that  he  did  not 
use  any  such  strong  term. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Or  anything  equivalent  to  it. 

Mr.  Allis.     Or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  understand  the  words  intoxication  and  drunk 
to  be  the  same  or  import  the  same  ? 

A.  Not  necessarily;  he  didn't  use  either  of  those  words  to  me,  how- 
ever. 

Q.  Didn't  use  either  of  those  words;  do  you  understand  that  being 
nnder  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  equivalent  to  intoxication  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  then  what  you  understand  by  the  expression,  "being 
under  the  influence  of  liquor." 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that  as  cross-examination  of  thi«  witr 
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ness.     We  do  not  think  this  witness  c  >  nas  uhler  the  category  6f  an  un- 
'  witness,  so  that  the  court  would  allow  them  to  examine  hipi. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  He  has  testified  once,  as  to  being  an  unwilling 
witness,  but  the  counsel  would  not  let  it  come  in. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  it  as  not  proper  rebuttal^  not  proper 
examination  of  the  witness,  nor  is  it  material  or  relevant. 

The  President  pro  t/^m.  All  it  would  amount  to  would  be  an  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  all,  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  called 
.  up  from  Rochester  for  that. 

Mr.  Ai.Lis.     He  is  not  an  expert  on  the  subject.    " 

Mr.  Arctander.     It  is  certainly  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

Q.  You  say,  Mr.  Jones,  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Brownell  at 
that  time  about  the  condition  of  the  Judge  ?, 

A.     I  did,  more  than  one. 

Q.  What  brought  about  the  discussion  about  the  condition  of  the 
Judge? 

Mr.  Arct^Ndeii,     That  is  objected  to  as  not  proper  rebuttal. 

Mr.  Allis.  It  can  make  no  possible  difference  how  they  came  to  talk 
about  it.  * 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Mr.  Presideni,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  queeu 
tion,  if  there  is  no  objection,  or  let  counsel  a^k  it,  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     Let  the  senator  ask  it. 

Senator  Gilfillin  J.  B. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Brownell  say  upon  that  occasion,  as  to  the  respon- 
dent's sobriety  or  inebriety,  if  anything? 

*  Senator  Casti^.     Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  m^  that  is  hardly  a  pro- 
per question  to  be  asked  either  by  the  Senator  or  counsel. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.     I  want  to  get  at  the  facts  in  this  cai^e. 

Senator  Castle.  On  rebuttal,  I  suppose  there  is  a  specified  purpose 
for  which  the  witness  can  l>e  introduced. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.  I  think  it  is  proper  in  rebuttal,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  question  taken  down  and  see  whether  we  cim  get  at  the 
facts. 

Senator  Crooks.     Tjct  ns  have  the  question  reported,  Mr.  Fremdent. 

The  President  pro  iem,     I  will  have  the  question  submitted. 

Senator  Castle.     I  think  the  chair  can  decide  it. 

The  Prsident  pro  teni.  It  does  not  seem  to  nie  as  if  it  was  proper  re- 
buttal, although  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Seiiate  to  admit  it. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  chair  rule 
upon  the  question,  and  then  if  it  is  not  appealed  from,  the  decision  of 
the  chair  will  stand. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  I  asked 
this  question  because  I  think  that  it  is  proper  rebuttal,  but  if  it  does 
Mr.  Brownnell  any  wrong,  the  consequences  can  not  be  injurious  to  him. 
He  is  right  here,  and  can  take  the  stand  again,  and  make  any  explana- 
tion he  sees  fit,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  be  anxious  to  have  him  do  so.  I 
think  the  question,  is  proper  myself,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  if  there  is  any  question  about  it.  If  there  is  no  objection 
made  by  either  party,  I  do  not  see  why  the  question  should  not  be 
answered. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  object,  Mr.  President;  I  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Allis.  The  objection  is,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  examinaticm  of 
this  witnees;  he  is  called  te  impeach.     It  has  nothing  to  do— 
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enator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     I  ask,  then,  for  a  vote  of  the  Senate  upon 

question. 

he  President  pro  tem.    I  would  like  to  have  the  Senate  pass  upon 

enator  Crooks.  Then  let  the  question  be  reported  by  the  steno- 
)her. 

he  President  pro  tem.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  question, 
enator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  I  object  to  that — ^as 
Senator  has  made  an  explanation — is  this.  This  witness  was  called, 
?ast  so  far  as  appears  from  the  testimony  at  this  point,  for  the  pur- 
3  of  rebuttal.  His  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  ceilain  term  of 
rt,  held  in  Brown  county,  to  the  relation  between  himself  and  the 
less  who  has  already  been  upon  the  stand  at  that  term  of  court.  He 
been  asked  the  question  whether  or  not  this  witness,  who  hiis  been 
n  the  stand  in  behalf  of  the  respondent,  then  and  there  made  a  cer- 
statement  to  him,  or  words  to  that  affect.  He  has  stated  fully  that 
las  not.  Now  then,  I  don't  know  as  the  Senator  has  any  more  right 
sk  the  question  than  have  the  lawyers  of  the  respondent.  I  am  not 
re  that  because  a  man  si^iply  goes  upon  the  stand  here  as  a  witness 
:  any  Senator  has  this  privilege  to  ask  him  an  improper  question.  I 
jct  not  without  deference — with  all  due  deference — to  the  Senator 
a  Hennepin,  but  I  made  such  an  objection  as  it  struck  me  at  the 
B,  was  proper  under  the  circumstances.  That  is  all.  The  Senator 
es  that  he  thinks,  the  question  is  proper.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it 
kir.  President,  but  I  am  frank  to  $ay  that  if  it  is,  I  have  studied  law 
•ain  for  a  good  many  years. 

he  President  pro  tem.  The  reason  why  I  desire  the  Senate  to  pass 
n  it  is  that  I  am  not  clear  upon  it  myself.  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
over-ruled  any  decision  that  I  have  made  yet,  and  I  prefer  that  the 
ate  should  pass  upon  it. 

enator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  The  point  is  right  here  Mr.  President.  I 
aot  know  that  it  is  proper  to  suggest  any  question  and  I  do  not  care 
3h  so  far  as  the  ruling  is  concerned, — that  alone — which  way  it  goes, 
as  I  understand  the  case  is  stood  like  this:  The  witness  Brownell 
been  asked  whether  or  not  he  said,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  that  the 
)ondent  was  drunk.  He  denied  that.  This  witness,  called  to  im- 
ch  him,  has  said,  in  answer  to  the  proper  question,  that  he  did  not 
those  words;  that  what  he  did  say,  did  not  import  or  imply  so  much 

hat 

enator  Castle.     Nor  anything  like  it. 

enator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Now,  then  what  did  he  say,  the  Senate  will 
1  determine  whether  it  imported  as  much  or  less,  or  whether  it  was 
ds  to  that  effect,,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  know, — whether  it  was 
ds  to  that  effect. 

[r.  Allis.     If  the  Senate  will  pardon  me 

he  President  pro  tem.  If  you  will  make  the  motion  I  will  submit  it 
he  Senate. 

enator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  The  motion  has  been  made, 
enator  Castle.  If  the  proposition  was  as  the  Senator  has  stated  I 
lid  not  have  objected,  and  1  call  upon  the  reporter  to  read,  if  the  pro- 
ition  is  not  entirely  dififerent,-^that  the  witness  not  only  stated  that 
lid  not  say  that  but  that  he  did  not  say  any  thing  of  that  kind  or  to 
k  effect. 
261 
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Mr.  Manager  Gould.     Nothing  ias  strong  a£  that,  I  think  we»e  the 

words. 

Senator  Cabtlb.  Not  anything  like  aa  etirong  as  that,  I  think  were 
the  words. 

Mr.  Managet  Collins.  Nothing  as  strong  as  that,  or  anything  like 
that. 

The  President  pro  tem.  Mr.  Reporter,  will  vou  please  read  the  ques- 
tion ? 

Senator  Castle.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  whole  testimonv.  Aa  we 
hftve  got  into  this  question  now,  let  us  have  it  in  the  right  shape  so  aa 
to  settle  the  whole  matter. 

The  reporter  then  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Campbell.     I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  President  pro  tem.  Upon  the  question  that  Senator  Gilfillui 
asked  ? 

Senator  Campbell.  Upon  the  question  propounded  by  Senator  Oil- 
fillan. 

Senator  Shalleen.     How  is  the  question  to  be  put? 

The  President  pro  tem.  Shall  the  question  asked  by  S^mtor  Gillii- 
Ian  be  answered  ?    Those  in  favor  of  it  will  say  aye. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  beg  the  President's  pardon.  When  a  queatioii 
has  been  objected  to  heretofore  our  usual  way  of  putting  the  question 
has  been,  shall  the  objection  be  sustained  ? 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     It  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  suppose  not,  but  we  have  been  doing  it  in  the 
other  way. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  question  is,  shall  the  objectioii  be  sus- 
tained. Those  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  objection  will  vote  aye,  and 
those  opposed  no.     The  secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  10,  and  nays  16,  as  follows: 

Those  who  votfed  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messns.  Buck  C.  F.,  Castle,  Crooks,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Mc- 
Crea,  Morrison,  Peterson,  Powers  and  Simmons. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Campbell,  Gilfillan  J.  B.,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  R. 
B.,  Mclaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Perkins,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen,  TiSany, 
Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  roll  having  been  called,  there  wero  yeas 
10,  and  nays  16;  so  the  question  will  be  asked  and  answered.  liCt  ihe 
reporter  read  the  question  as  proposed  by  Senator  Gilfillan. 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  the  question  to  be  limited  to  what  infcy 
have  been  said  in  the  court  room  at  New  Ulm.  You  say  ^'that  occa- 
sion."     I  am  not  sure,  myself,  where  it  is  desired  to  limit  it. 

Senator  Gilfillan.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  me 
to  state.  The  witness  has  testified  to  two  or  three  ocoasions.  The  occa- 
sion covers  the  whole  day,  or  the  term  of  court,  or  whatever  iht  period 
was. 

The  Witness.  May  I  be  allowed  to  state  what  wfts  said  and  bow  it 
came  to  be  said  ?    I  would  like  to  tdl  it  that  way  if  I  am  to  tell  it  at  all. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.     It  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

The  President  pro  tem.    I  presume  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

Senator  Crooks.    Tell  it  all . 

The  Witness.    If  I  tell  any  of  it,  Colonel,  I  would  like  to  tellit  all. 
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^  Senakir  QilfilI^an  J.  B.  If  the  witness  does  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion let  it  be  read  again. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  the  question,  but  whether  it  was  to  be 
limited  to  an  occasion, — I  don't  understand  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Manager  Ctould.  I  might  say,  Mr.  witness,  that  a  day  has  been 
defined  to  be  an  occasion. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  witness  enquires  whether  the  term  oc- 
casion was  to  be  restricted  to  the  term  of  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  The  term  occasion  has  been  defined  by  this 
court  to  mean  one  day. 

The  Witness.  The  conversation  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Brownell  and  I  arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  the  tirst  day  of 
the  term  of  court.  The  Judge  was  not  there  and  we  begun  to  make  en- 
quiries where  he  was,  and  we  heard  certain  reports  about  him  and  con- 
sequently were  a  little  anxious  to  know  some  certain  matter  as  we  had  a 
caseto  try.  The  Judge  arrived  there  at  exactly  eleven  o'clock  in  a  bug- 
gy. I  only  know  where  he  came  from  from  his  own  statement.  He 
came  into  the  court  room  and  his  appearance  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
conversation  we  had.'Another  attorney  said  "the  Judge  is  drunk."  And 
if  he  was,  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  drunk — ra>  accquaintance 
with  him  is,  however,  very  slight. 

Mr.  Brownell  and  I  were  sitting  together  and  the  Judge — the  morning 
session  didn't  last  more  than  thirty  minutes  I  think;  there  was  no 
grand  jury  and  there  were  only  nine  cases  on  the  calendar,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  and  they  were  called  and  we  adjourned  until  alter  dinner,  and 
my  recollection  is  Judge  Cox  walked  down  town  towards  the  court 
house  with  Mr.  Brownell  and  myself,  and  I  said,  referring  to  the  other 
man  who  said  that  the  Judge  was  drunk,  "he  isn't  drunk."  Mr. 
Brownell  said  "No,  but  he  has  been  drinking  some.'-  I  replied  myself 
that  it  was  probably  true,  from  his  looks,  but  that  he  didn't  seem  to  me 
to  be  intoxicated.  That  was  before  dinner.  Judge  Cox  took  dinner 
with  us  that  day  at  our  hotel.  He  didn't  stop  at  the  same  hotel  where 
we  did,  but  he  took  dinner  with  us.  In  the  afternoon  the  case  of 
Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt  was  the  first  case  to  try,  and  the  jury  was  em- 

1)aneled  very  quickly;  there  may  have  been  a  juror  excused,  but,  if  so,  I 
lave  forgotten  it;  there  was  no  special  objection  to  anybody,  and  all 
went  off  quick.  Mr.  Webber  read  the  pleadings  for  the  plaintiff  and 
talked,  I  should  say,  ten  minuts — not  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes 
and  called  his  client  as  a  witness,  Mr.  Howard;  he  was  sworn  and  he 
probably  testified  for  maybe  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Arctandek.     We  object  to  the  witness  going  over  the  whole  term 
of  court  there.    I  understand  the^  question  is  as  to  what  Mr.  Brownell 
stated. 
The  Witness.     I  am  coming  right  to  that. 
The  President  pro  tern.     We  had  better  have  the  whole  of  it. 
The  Witness.     The  witness  testified  for  perhaps  twenty  nnnutes  and 
Mr.  Webber  said  to  Mr.  Brownell  and  myself  "You  can  ttike  the  wit- 
ness." Thereupon  Judge  Cox  and  Mr.  Webber  had  quite  an  argument 
before  we  cross-examined  at  all,  or  before  we  said  a  word,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ber got  somewhat  excited.     I  don't  mean  t^)  say  excited   in   his  speech, 
but  he  was  aroused,  a  little  out  of  temper  I  thought   myself,  and  I  said 
to  him, — 1  said  to  Mr.  Webber  myself,   "what  is  the  matter  with  the 
Judge  ?"  and  he  used  the  word  that  Mr.  Gould  put  into  the  question, 
Mr.  Brownell  sitting  beside  me,  and  I  said  "I  guess  not."    Mr.  Webber 
«^js  'Tott  don't  kiAOw  him  as  well  aa  I  do,"  and  Mr.  Brownell  uii  ^'No, 
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I  guess  he  don't ;  he  didn't  see  him  down  at  Waseca.*'  "No,"  said  I,  "I 
never  saw  Judge  Cox  in  court  but  once  before,  and  that  was  here  in  this 
town  and  that  for  a  very  short  time."  And  this  occured  right  there  at 
the  table.  Mr.  Webber  insisted  again  "He  is  drunk."  Said  I,  "He  has 
been  in  no  place  to  get  drunk  ;  we  have  been  with  him  during  all  the 
adjournment" — alluding  to  Mr.  Brownell  and  myself.  "Well,"  he  says, 
"he  was  drunk  when  he  came  here" — Mr.  Webber,  said,  or  something 
that  was  the  import  of  it.  I  said  I  didn't  think  he  was.  Mr.  Brownell 
said  he  had  evidently  been  drinking  and  said  it  again.  Now,  that  is  all 
that  occured  at  this  time  that  I  can  remember. 

Anything  more  that  occurred  in  the  court  room  was  in  the  evening. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  occurred,  so  far  as  Mr.  Brownell  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  evening. 

The  iury  went  out  about  half  past  four  or  five  o'clock,  and  we  were 
called  back  to  get  the  verdict  of  the  jury  may  be  as  late  as  seven  or  half 
past  seven  ;  it  was  raining  a  little  and  was  just  dark  when  we  went 
back.  There  was  only  one  lamp  in  the  court  room  when  the  Judge 
came  in,  and  he  ordered  lights  to  be  lit,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  they 
were  or  not. 

The  verdict  was  received  and  it  was  a  little  different  from  what  the 
attorneys  had  written  it.  Judge  Cox  made  some  remarks  about  that ; 
the  iury  had  added  to  it — I  know  what  the  verdict  was, — "  We  find  a 
veraict  for  the  defendent ; "  I  had  written  the  form  of  the  verdict  myself 
and  the  Judge  handed  it  to  them,  saying  that  if  they  found  for  us  they 
would  find  in  that  form,  and  they  had  put  on  it,  "no  cause  of  action." 
They  had  added  to  it,  "  no  cause  of  action,  ^'and  the  Judge  said  Some- 
thing about  the  jury  knowing  more  law  than  the  lawyers,  and  I  didn't 
catch  distinctly  what  he  said,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Brownell,  who  sat  beside 
me,  "  What  is  "that  ;  what  did  the  Judge  say  ?  "  Well,  he  says — he  re- 
peated it.  My  hearing  sometii\ies  isn't  very  good,  if  I  take  a  cold  I  do 
not  hear  readily.  He  says,  "The  Judge  talks  a  little  thick;"  and  if 
that  has  any  reference  to  his  condition,  he  said  that  at  that  time.  That 
is  all  that  was  said  in  the  court  room  that  I  remember.  There  was  a 
conversation  in  the  evening  after  the  court  had  adjourned. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  say  anything  to  the  effect  that  the  Judge  was  drank 
that  day  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Drunk  in  the  evening  or  drunk  on  the  bench? 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     Drunk  that  day. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  submit  that  it  should  be  limited  or  modified  to 
what  he  said  as  to  Judge  Cox's  condition  on  the  bench,  because  that  is 
all  you  called  his  attention  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  It  is  in  the  same  line  as  the  Senator's  question 
and  the  Senate  has  defined  the  term,  occasion  and  what  is  said  that  day 
would  be  in  response  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  don't  object  to  when  he  said  it,  Mr.  Manager, 
but  simply  that  what  he  said  should  be  limited — the  statement  should 
be  limited  to  what  he  said  about  Judge  Cox  on  the  bench.^ 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     That  is  all  right,  and  we  will  so  limit  it. 

The  Witness.  Do  I  understand  that  I  am  to  state  what  was  said  in 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Arctander.     As  to  what  he  said  on  the  bench. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think  I  could  separate  the  statement  inteUi* 
gently;  it  referred  both  to  his  condition  in  the  evening  and  in  the  day, 
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I  don't  think  I   could  state  it  intelligently.     It  didn't  take  four 
utes,  probably  that  long. 
.    State  what  he  said  ? 

.  Judge  Cox  came  into  the  hotel  that  evening  and  his  condition 
canvassed,  perhaps  as  late  as  half  past  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  Mr. 
I  don't  know  who, — there  were  several  of  us  sitting  there  in  the 
e  of  the  hotel  together,  but  some  one  said — I  couldn't  say  who 
it,  but  some  one  said,  "  the  Judge  has  been  on  a  spree  again,"  and 
ade  the  remark  about  it.  Some  one  there  that  represented  the 
se  made  a  remark  about  it  in  reply  to  the  remark  that  I  made.  Mr. 
wnell  then  said,  "  well,  he  ought  to  be  got  to  bed,"  and  that  was  in 
y  to  what  the  person  representing  the  house  said, 
mator  Buck  C.  F.    What  did  he  say  ? 

he  Witness.  Mr.  Brownell  said  he  ought  to  be  got  to  bed,  refer- 
to  Judge  Cox,  and  I  said  "  I  will  take  him  to  bed,"  and  after  per- 
5  five  or  ten  minutes — another  matter  having  intervened — on  my 
rn  to  where  Mr.  Brownell  was,  he  said  it  was  a  terrible  disgrace  or 
ortune  and  I  won't  be  sure, — alluding  to  Judge  Cox's  condition; 
sed  one  of  those  words  and  others  made  the  same  or  similar  re- 
ks;  my  own  perhaps  was  the  strongest, — the  remark  that  I  said, 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  Judge  Cox  and  to  the  judiciary  as  well. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Jones,  to  which  we  have   been  alluding,  to-wit  : 

Ulm,  on  or  about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt 

hat  day,  did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Brownell  concerning 

condition  of  Judge  Cox,  while  holding  a  term  in  Waseca  during  the 

ig  of  1879? 

I  don't  think  I  had  what  you  would  call  a  conversation  with  him, 

I  couldn't  say  that  anything  about  1879  was  said.  Mr.  Brownell 
e  a  statement  about  Judge  Cox  at  Waseca;  I  don't  know  when  it 
and  I  don't  think  it  amounted  to  a  conversation;  I  think  it  was  a 

iment  made — 

Did  he  not  state  to  you  at  that  time  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk 
n  he  held  the  term  at  Waseca,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

I  couldn't  undertake  to  give  Mr.  Brownell's  language  as  to  what 
lid  about  Waseca,  it  was  quite  a  statement, 
r.  Arctander.     You  have  given  it  already,  haven't  you  ? 
r.  Manager  Gould.     Not  now. 
le  Witness.     Not  in  reference  to  that  matter, 
r.  Arctander.     You  said  something  about  Waseca  before  ? 
le  Witness.     No,  sir;  I  have  not;  I  couldn't  undertake  to  give  his 
uage. 

r.  Manager  Gould.     What  did  he  say  in  substance? 
le  Witness.     The  most  I  could  say   about  that  in   substance,  Mr. 
Id,  would  be  to  give  the  idea  or  impression.  ' 

could  give  the  idea  of  it  I  have  now  in  my   mind,  that  I  got  from 
Brownell;  I  wouldn't  say  that  he  said  that  in  substance,  or  words  to    ^ 
effect,  but  I  simply  say  that  I  have  an  impression  on  my  mind  as 

II  dge  Cox's  condition  in  Waseca,  derived  or  growing  out  of  what 
^e  Brownell  said  to  me  at  the  time.  I  wouldn't  say  that  he  used  a 
1  that  I  would,  and  I  could  not  swear  that  he  did. 

State,  in  substance,  what  he  did  say  as  to  Judge  Cox's  condition 
n  he  held  the  court. 

r.  Arciander.  We  object  to  that  for  the  reason  that  the  witness 
already  stated  that  be  couldn't  state  it. 
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The  WiTNKSS.  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  say  that  I  could  use  a  woid 
that  he  said. 

Q.     Well,  state  it. 

A.  I  say  I  oouldn't^^undertake  to  say  that  he  used  a  word  that  I 
would  use  if  I  went  onto  state  the  impression  I  have  on  my  mind. 

Q.  We  don't  expect  you  to  state  the  exact  words  that  he  used,  but 
state  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Allis.     He  said  he  can  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     He  said  he  can. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  I  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  the  auhaUuice  of  what  a  m%n  savi;  it  is  quite  a  latitudinariaa  ex- 
pression that  we  all  use.  If  it  means  that  I  am  to  state  the  idea  that  I 
got  from  what  Mr.  Brownell  said,  I  can  give  you  that, — 

Q.     Do  that. 

Mr.  Allis.     We  object  to  that. 

TheJWiTNESS.  But  to  state  what  he  said,  meaning  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  language  that  he  used,  I  can't  do  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Allis.    The  witness  cannot  give  his  impressions. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  say,  in  effect,  to  you  at  that  time,  that  the  Judge  was 
intoxicated  at  the  time  he  held  the  Waseca  terra  ? 

A.  I  so  understood;  that  is  the  idea  I  have  in  my  mind  about  it;— 
not  during  the  whole  term. 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  is  what  you  mean  b}'^  impression? 

A.  I  derived  the  impression  from  what  Mr.  Brownell  said, — ^that  for 
about  a  week  at  Waseca,  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated.  I  had  that  im- 
pression on  my  mind  from  what  Mr.  Brownell  stated,  but  what  he  said, 
or  the  words  that  he  used,  or  how  it  was,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  move  to  strike  that  out,  Mr.  President,  as  not 
being  competent  evidence. 

Mr.  Allis.  He  is  not  giving  the  substance  of  what  was  said,  he  ia? 
giving  the  impression  that  was  left  upon  his  mind. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  witness  stated,  that  from  conversation  he 
had  with  Mr.  Brownell,  he  received  an  impression  on  his  mind;  he 
simply  stated  what  that  impression  was. 

ilr.  Arctander.  That  is  what  we  move  to  strike  out,  as  not  being 
competent  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  want  to  get  out  Mr.  Jones'  impre^ons.  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     You  have  got  them  out. 

M.  Allis.  We  want  to  get  them  out  of  the  record.  We  move  to  strike 
out  that  testimony ;  the  last  answer  of  Mr.  Jones  was  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.     The  whole  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Allis.  It  is  not  evidence.  Mr.  Jones  merely  gives  now,  what 
the  impiession  he  now  entertains  ai*e,  which  he  derives  from  a  conversa- 
tion a  year  or  two  ago  with  Mr.  Brownell.     It  is  incompetent  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  I  think  I  asked  Mr.  Jones  whether  Mr,  Brownell 
then  and  there  stated  that  to  him  ineffect. 

Mr.  Arctander.     You  asked  the  question  but  Mr.  Jones  was  Uk)  honest 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.     Mr.  Jones  answered  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Allis  We  don't  ask  to  have  the  answer  stricken  out,  but  we  de- 
sire to  have  the  evidence  stricken  out. 

The  Witness.  The  answer  that  I  gave  was  not  in  response  to  that 
question  at  alL  / 
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r.  ALLtB.     I  know  it  was  not;  and  We  don't  care  about  it.    The  evi* 

€  that  he  gave  was  not  responsive  to  the  question,  and  he  repeated 

o  or  three  times  before. — Gave  hie  impressions. 

r.  Manager  Dunn.     I  call  for  the  reading  by   the  reporter  of  the 

er  given  in  response  to  that  question. 

r.  Ali.is.     It  does  not  make  nny  difference, — when  he  stated  it  was 

mpression. 

r.  Manager  Dunn.    Well,  we  will  have  the  reporter  read  the  evidence. 

[E  Witness.     If  you  will  read  the  answer  that  I  gave  you  will  see 

it  was  in  answer  to  the  question. 

nator  Campbell.     I  move  that  the  question  of  striking  out  that 

er  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

le  President  po  tern.    The  request  is  made  that  it  be  submitted  to 

Senate. 

•.  Manager  Dunn.     I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  it  be  read 

le  reporter. 

e  President  pro  tern.    The  testimony  just  given  by  the  witness  will 

ad  by  the  rej>orter,  and  then  the  question  will  be  upon  striking  it 

e  reporter  read  the  the  last  question  and  answer, 
e  President  pro  tern.     The  question  will  be  upon  striking  out  that 
nony.     ITiose  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  testimony  will  vote  aye  as 
names  are  called;  and  those  opposed  will  vote  no. 
[lator  Campbell.     Is  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  entire  answer? 
".  Manager  Collins.     I  would  like  to  have  the  Senate  understand 
is  to  be  stricken  out, — what  is  meant  by  the  whole  answer,whethet 
the  answer  in  response  to  the  question  of  the  counsel,  or  the  answer 
spons  to  the  question  of  the  President;  let  us  settle  that. 
.  Arctander.     The  whole  of  it. 

lator  Campbell.  Just  that  portion  of  it  where  he  assumes  to  give 
npression  of  the  ideas,  witliout  giving  the  language  or  the  substance, 
lator  GiLFiLLAN,  J.  B.  Without  giving  the  words  or  the  substance. 
.  Manager  Dunn.  Does  the  Senate  desire  that  the  answer  the  wit- 
;ave  in  response  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Gould  shall  be  stricken  oat? 
Tould  asked  him  a  question,  did  he  state  in  effect  so  and  so;  do  you 
the  answer  to  that  stricken  out  ? 
.  Arctander.    That  is  our  motion.     He  gives  an  impression  <ir 

.  Mani^er  Dunn.    Afterwards  he  made  an  answer  in  response  *© 

uestion  by  the  President. 

.  Arctandrr.     Well,- it  is  all  the  same  thing. 

.  Allis.     It  is  an  expression  of  what  he  had  tdready  said. 

3  President  pro  tern    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

3  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  21,  and  nays  7,  as  follows: 

39e  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

3srs.  Aaker,  Buck  C,  F.,  Campbell,  Castle,  Crooks,  Giliillan  C.  D., 

Ian  J.  B.,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B., 

ea,  McTjaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Peterson,  Powers, 

ions  and  Wilkins. 

3se  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

5srs.  Hinds,  Perkins,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat  and  Wikon. 

5  President  pro  tem.    The  roll  having  been  called  there  were  yeas 

id  nays  7;   so  the  whole  answer  to  the  question  will  be  stricken 


Maimger  Dunn:    How  much  is  to  be  «tri<*€«i  out  ? 
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The  President  pro  tern.  The  whole  answer  to  the  question,  as  I  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  I  understand  the  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  President,  is  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Arctander.     No;  the  whole  answer. 

Mr.  Allis.     I  object  to  further  discussion;  we  are  past  that. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  answer  to  my  question  was  merely  in 
explanation  of  what  he  said  before. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.  The  motion  was  to  strike  out  all  that  port 
which  purported  to  give  simply  impressions  instead  of  a  recollection  of 
the  conversation, — that  is,  impressions  or  ideas. 

The  President  pro  tern.     That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Gould. 

Q,  It  has  been  testified  here,  by  Mr.  Brownell,  that  in  the  month  of 
July,  last,  he  sent  you  a  communication  relating  to  the  subject  of  the 
Howard  against  Manderfeldt  case;  you  have  been  subpoenaed  to  pro- 
duce that  letter.  Are  you  willing  to  have  the  letter  produced  before 
the  Senate  ? 

A.     I  am  not. 

Q.     That  is  all. 

A.  The  lettier  was  not  to  me;  it  was  to  the  firm  of  which  lama 
member.     I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 

Q.     You  have  it? 

A.  I  have  it  in  my  pocket,  and  both  my  partner  and  myself  object 
to  that  letter  being  used  here. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  five  minutes. 

after  recess. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  we  desire  to  have  Mr.  C.  H. 
Nixon  called  and  sworn  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  pay. 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  will  be  done,  unless  objection  is  made. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Nixon,  was  accordingly  sworn. 

Mr.  Manner  Collins.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  the  rebuttal  is  con- 
cerned we  are  substantially  through.  We  have  three  or  four  witnesses 
whom  we  expected  here  to-night,  or,  at  the  latest,  to-morrow  morning. 
We  expected  them  here  to-night,  but  we  are  informed  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  getting  here,  and  we  are  now  satisfied  that  they  cannot  be 
here  before  to-morrow  night.  If  they  were  here  we  could  dose  thii 
case,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  in  a  very  few  minutes.  They  are 
not,  and  we  ask  the  privilege  of  using  them,  if  we  deem  it  advisable, 
upon  the  re-assembling  of  the  Senate  next  week.  I  apprehend  that 
there  will  be  no  session  held  to-morrow.  1  might  say,  in  justification  of 
this,  that  our  witnesses  have  been  examined  much  more  rapidly  than 
we  expected,  and  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Senate  expected.  We 
have  examined  a  great  many  witnesses  in  the  two  days  we  have  been 
here.  We  rest,  except  so  far  as  the. few  witnesses  that  we  speak  of,  and 
we  expect  to  call  them  upon  a  single  point,  on  the  opening  of  court 
Monday. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  state,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  have  any- 
thing to  say  in  this  matter  at  all,  it  is  simply  this:  we  are,  of  course, 
expected  to  bring  in  here  the  testimony  that  we  are  entitled  to,  under 
the  rules  of  law,  as  soon  as  the  state  is  ready  to  close  its  case.  The 
Senate  knows  how  great  a  distance  we  have  to  send  for  wiinesMS,  and 
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-they  know  that  we  cannot  be  ready  on  Tuesday  morning  to  meet  evi- 
dence which  the  State  introduces  at  that  time,  unless  we  have  some 
previous  intimation  as  to  what  it  will  be.  It  is  out  of  the  question.  If 
-fche  managere  could  inform  us  fully  as  to  what  they  expect  to  prove  by 
"these  witnesses,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  we  could  takepnr  course 
accordingly.  If  he  can  give  us  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  a  state- 
ment of  what  he  expects  to  prove  by  them,  we  may  be  able  to  prepare 
"to  proceed  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  will  state  this, — \ve  have  not  the  names  of 
the  witnesses,  but  I  will  state  that  they  are  simply  upon  the  impeact- 
'  Tnent  of  the  witness  Megquier,  that  is  all  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Allis.    They  are  to  be  called  upon  no  other  subject  ?  .      ' 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.     No  other  subject,  and  we  have  ho  other  wit- 
nesses except  upon  that. 

Senator  Campbell.  You  rest  with  that  reservation. 
Mr.  Arctander.  The  subject  of  the  impeachment  of  Megquier  is  one 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  we  desire  to  introduce  testimony,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  proper,  because  the  managers  must  know  what  wit- 
nesses they  expect  upon  that  subject,  and  I  think  it  would  be  proper 
upon  our  part  to  ask  who  the  witnesses  are,  so  we  can  know  whether  we 
need  prepare  against  them  or  not.  That  would  probably  inform  us 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  make  preparation. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Collins  whether  the  witnesses  will 
be  called  in  regard  to  general  reputation,  or  in  regard  to  statements. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  is  not  in  regard  to  stealing  a  sausage  ;  it  is 
in  regard  to  general  reputation. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  understood  the  managers  to  state  that  they 
rested  in  rebuttal,  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  that  they  cannot  have  here  until  to-morrow  even- 
ing. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Yes,  sir.  The  counsel  suggests  that  these  same 
witnesses  will  probably  be  witnesses  to  sustain  Coleman's  character. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  that ;  all  we  want 
to  know  is  the  names  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  don't  remember  their  names  ;  they  live  at 
Bird  Island,  forty-five  miles  west  of  Glencoe,  perhaps  Olivia,  or  Bird 
Island.  The  sergeant-at-arms  has  taken  their  names  and  gone  after 
them.     I  really  do  not  remember  their  names. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  the  managers  should  give  us  their  names. 
There  are,  Mr.  President,  two  ways  in  which  we  can  meet  that  kind  of 
evidence.  One  is  to  call  witnesses  to  swear  to  the'good  character  of  Mr. 
Megquier;  the  other  way  is  to  impeach  the  witnesses  who  are  called  to 
impeach  him.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  desire  to  know  who  they  are. 
M^  client  informs  me  that  he  has  been  informed  on  the  street  as  to  cer- 
tain men,  whom,  it  is  claimed,  are  to  be  subpcenaed,  and,  if  they  are  the 
men  he  says  they  are,  he  desires  to  impeach  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Managers  ought  to  know  who  the  men  are,  and  be  able  to  givie  their 
names  to  us. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     I  can  give  the  names  now.     The  names  are  Mr. 

Clark,  of  the  firm  of  Conkling  &  Clark, — I  don't  know  his   first  name; 

William  Holbrook,  George  Crowley  and  D.  H,  Crowley,  of  Bird  Island. 

Senator  Gilfhxan,  J.  B.     It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  in 

which  the  court  ought  to  be  consulted.     I  understood  last  week  that  wi 
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adjourned  over  until  Wednesday  evening  to  enable  the  Managers  to  get 
their  witnedsea  here,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  examine 
ttiem  right  along  consecutively  until  they  were  through,  hoping  to  get 
through  to-night. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Pardon  me,  to-morrow  night. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  To-morrow  night.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  Senate  will  be  willing  to  adjourn  over  until  next  week.  I  think  the 
members  desire  the  counsel  to  proceed  with  this  matter  until  it  is  closed 
up. 

The  time  of  the  Senators,  as  well  as  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  is 
somewhat  valuable — perhaps  I  ought  to  speak  with  a  good  deal  of  mod-, 
esty  upon  that  subject,  in  view  of  the  amount  of  time  I  have  been  ab- 
sent, but!  have  been  here  as  constantly  as  I  possibly  could  with  any 
sort  of  justice  to  my  own  business,  or  interest,  or  that  of  the  parties 
with  whom  I  am  associated,  and  I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  desire,  upon 
the  part  of  a  great  many  of  the  Senators  that  this  thing  be  pushed  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.  Here  we  are;  fairly  into  the  month  of  March,  and 
the  case  is  still  unfinished,  and  I  do  not  know  as  the  beginning  of  the 
end  is  yet  apparent.  Now,  I  arise  here  to  a  point,  at  which  it  seems  to 
me  the  Senate  ought  to  consider  the  question  and  say  whether  they  will 
consent  to  an  adjournment  over  to  next  week.  Another  point, — I  desire 
to  ascertain  from  the  respondent's  counsel  whether  they  depire  to  offer 
further  testimony. 

Mr.  Argtander.     We  do,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  As  to  what  character, — impeaching  the  wit- 
nesses that  have  been  called  by  the  managers  ? 

Mr.  Argtander.  Impeaching  and  contradicting  the  new  matter  that 
has  been  brought  in  by  them. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  didn't  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  any 
new  matter  had  been  brought  in.  I  supposed  this  was  purely  rebutting 
evidence,-^the  whole  of  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  was  my  understanding, — ^that  every- 
thing that  was  not  rebutting  testimony  has  been  objected  to  and  ruled 
out. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  If  any  of  the  witnesses  that  have  been 
called  last  by  the  honorable  managers  can  be  impeached,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  respondent's  counsel  can  be  cut  oif  from  their  right  to  do  so; 
but  I  supposed  when  the  managers  were  through  with  their  rebuttal 
that  was  the  end  of  the  case,  principally  and  substantially. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  the  managers  in  asking  this 
supposed  that  counsel  for  the  respondent  would  require  more  time.  I 
will  say  that  we  made  that  proposition  with  that  understanding.  If  the 
defense  is  ready  to  go  on  to-morrow  morning  or  this  evening,  the  mana- 
agers  are  ready  to  drop  this  case,  so  far  as  iney  are  concern^,  right  here. 
I  mean  by  that  ready  to  rest.  But  I  made  that  proposition  with  the 
understanding  that  the  detendant's  counsel  would  expect  an  adjourn- 
ment until  Monday ;  that  was  the  reason  I  made  it.  We  can  have  our 
witnesses  here  by  Monday,  so  there  will  be  no  delay.  We  are,  of  course, 
willing  to  go  on  if  that  was  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Argtander.  I  supposd,  Mr.  President,  that  we  were  informed  at 
the  time  when  the  adjournment  was  had  that  the  State  would  occupy 
the  remainder  of  this  week.  That  was  the  information  of  the  defendant. 
I  did  not  suppose  that  the  Senate  would  presume  that  we  would  sub- 
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X><Bna  witnesses  here  before  we  knew  what  we  had  to  meet  or  that  we 
should  have  them  her^  upon  five  minutes  notice;  it  is  out  of  the  question* 
It  is  nencessary  to  give  us  some  time. 

We  have  certainly  the  right  to  sustain    by   witnesses,  if  we  can, 
^he  witnesses  upon  our  side  that  have  been  attacked  bv  the  managers. 
We  have  also  the  right  to  attack  any  of  the  witnesses  that  the  managers 
liave  brought  forward;  and  if  there  is  any  new  matter  that  has  come  in, 
in  rebuttal,  as  I  claim  there  is,  upon  two  or  three  different  points, — only 
■two  or  three  different  points,-^we  shall  have  a  right  to  defend  against  it. 
We  objected  to  it  at  the  time,  as  not  proper  rebuttal;  the  Senate  allowed 
it  to  come  in ;  it  allowed  new  matter  to  be  dragged  in,  and  of  course  that  will 
l>e  a  question  to  be  considered  when  we  of!er  our  witnesses,  whether  it  is 
new  matter  or  not.     The  Senator  probably  has  not  followed  this  matter 
quite  as  closely  as  counsel  have.     I  don't  suppose  it  would  be  natural 
that  a  judge  would  follow  a  case  as  closely,  or  pay  so  much  attention  as 
the  counsel  who  were  trying  it,  who  view  the  case  from  a  certain  stand- 
point and  watch  it  for  whatever  they  have  to  meet,  which,  of  course,  a 
judge  would  not  do.     I  suppose  that  the  Senate  would  not  ask  us,  with- 
out warning,  to  go  on  to-night,  when  it  was  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day, at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  they  commenced  to  bring  in 
their  evidence;  when  it  was  only  yesterday  that  they  brought  in  evi- 
dence from  which  we  could  learn  what  they  intended  to  rebut,  what 
they  intended  to  do;  I  mean  especially  with  regard  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  Col.  Megquier;  that  we  knew  nothing  about  before  yesterday. 

»  Now,  yesterday  it  seems  that  the  managers  were  using  both  of  the 
sergeants-at-arms.  There  were  none  for  us,  and,  of  course,  at  that  time 
we  couldn't  send  any  sergeant-at-arms  out  anyhow,  because  we  could 
not  know  how  long  the  State  would  occupy,  being  informed,  as  we  were, 
that  they  would  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  we  were  not  to 
be  called  upon  before  next  week,  and  also  informed,  as  we  were,  by 
order  of  the  Senate,  as  far  as  subpoenaing  our  witnesses  was  concerned, 
that  the  Senate  desired  to  adjourn  over  Saturday  and  Monday  as  has 
been  done  all  the  way  through.  I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  laches 
or  negligence  upon  our  part  in  this  matter,  nor  would  they  have  any 
right  to  require  us  to  go  on,  under  the  circumstances,  knowing  that  our 
witnesses  are  not  within  our  reach,  and  that  it  takes  about  two  days  to 
get  them. 

The  President  jjto  tern.  Mr.  Arctander,  I  understand — 
Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Mr.  President,  counsel  seem  to  have  inferred 
that  I  attributed  negligence  to  them;  counsel  did  not  understand  me. 
I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  say  so,  if  I  did  so  express  mvself.  There 
is  this  point,  however,  if  the  counsel  will  permit  me:  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  there  is  any  new  matter  here;  I  supposed  that  it  was  only 
eviaence  in  rebuttal  that  was  allowed  to  come  in.  If  there  is  new  mat- 
ter here,  against  which  the  counsel  has  a  right  to  defend,  then  the  mana- 
gers have  the  right  to  rebut  again,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  thing.  I 
merely  suggest  these  questions.  I  would  like  to  see  an  end  of  it  some- 
where. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  was  just  going  to  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
upon  this  qiiestion  of  new  matter,  it  is  proper  for  the  Senate  to  iuquire 
of  the  counsel  what  new  matter  they  intend  to  introduce  testinnmy  upon, 
ai]4  ft  may  be  a  question  for  the  Senate  to  say  whether  or  not  the  matter 
}8  new,  and  if  we  ibftU  settle  it  now,  it  may  save  the  expense  of  produc- 
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ing  witnesses  here  that  we  would  not  hear  after  they  were  brought  in. 
I  merely  make  that  suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  those  people  wio  are 
more  familiar  with  the  matter  than  I  am. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  President,  I  thought  the  question  as  to  new  mat- 
ter had  already  been  settled.  I  suppose  the  question,  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  matter,  was  settled  during  the  progress  of  the  triaL 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  was  my  understanding. 

Senator  Hinds.  Whenever  there  was  objection  made  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  new  matter,  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  was  taken  upon  it  then  and  there. 

Senator  Campbell.  Arid  the  question  of  its  admissibility  was  then 
and  there  settled. 

Senator  Hinds.  And  I  am  not  aware  that  any  new  matter  has  been 
permitted  to  be  introduced;  all  has  been  ruled  out  I  think. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  whether  the 
impeachment  of  one  of  our  witnesses  is  not  new  matter  which  we  would 
have  the  right  to  meet? 

Senator  Hinds.  That  is  impeachment,  of  course,  but  does  not  go  to 
the  merits. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
another  fact.  It  is  the  only  one  that  occurs  to  me  as  proof  of  new  mat- 
teV,  and  that  was  objected  to  when  it  came  oUt  on  cross  examination.  A 
witness  in  testifying  that  Mr.  Matthews  was  the  author  of  that  letter, 
stated  indirectly — new  matter,  you  may  say — that  the  witness  Matthews 
had  come  to  him  and  asked  him  to  get  that  letter  back  and  he  had  got 
it  back.  Now  I  contend  that  is  new  matter.  I  claim  it  is.  It  is  some- 
thing that  Mr.  Matthews'  attention  was  not  called  to  when  he  was  upon 
the  stand,  and  it  was  new  matter  that  puts  a  new  face  upon  the  question 
and  I  understand  that  we  will  be  allowed  under  all  the  rules  of  evidence 
to  contradict  that  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Arc- 
tander? 

Mr.  Arctander.  To  contradict  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Whitney  as  to 
Mr.  Matthews'  coining  and  getting  that  letter  back  from  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I^t  me  suggest  that  Mr.  Matthews  said  he 
never  wrote  the  letter. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  all  right,  but  you  brought  out  new  matter 
and  showed  he  did  write  it  and  came  there  and  got  it  back  again  ;  that 
was  new  matter  that  his  attention  was  not  called  to. 

ilr.  Manager  Collins.  We  will  admit,  Mr.  Arctander,  that  Mr. 
Mathews  will  testify  that  he  never  did  come  and  get  that  letter.  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it,  and  we  will  admit  that  he  did  so  testify  ;  you 
needn't  get  him  up  here  for  that  matter. 

Senator  Hinds.     That  does  not  go  to  the  merits  of  the  thing  at  all. 

The  President  pro  tern.  There  is  another  matter  which  it  strikes  me 
it  would  be  well  to  have  settled,  right  here.  I  understood,  a  week  ago 
to-day,  from  Mr.  Arctander,  that  the  defense  rested  their  case,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  witnesses,  which  he  proposed  to  call  hereafter. 
I  would  enquire  whether  or  not  he  is  prepared  now  to  go  on  and  exam- 
ine those  witnesses  here  referred  to. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  is  only  one  witness,  Mr.  President, — the  short 
hand  reporter,  Mr.  Hillman.  He  is  not  here  and  I  do  not  know  whe^- 
er  he  has  got  his  minutes  yet.     His  brother  bad  the  minutes  ;  he  \m 
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ttt  for  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  ready  to  produce  them.     It 
m't  take  over  ten  minutes  whenever  I  put  him  on. 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.     [To  Mr.  Arctandeir.]    Oh,  put  him  on  at  any 
ne,  Mr.  Arctander. 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  only  suggested  it  that  we  might  save  that 
ach  time  now. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.  I  thiqk,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be 
ill  at  this  time  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  new  matter  in 
e  case  as  suggested  by  the  senator  from  Meeker,  and  then  to  determine 
e  question  whether  we  will  strike  it  out  or  re-open  the  case  again,  and 
;hink  it  ought  to  be  determined  now  before  the  respondent  goes  to  the 
mble  and  expense  of  subpoenaing  witnesses  to  rebut  supposed  new 
itter,  which  really  is  not,  or  if  it  is,  might  be  stricken  out  by  the  Sen- 
5  rather  than  prolong  the  trial.  I  think  it  is  a  question  that  ought  to 
determined  now. 

The  President  pro  tern.    What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 
Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.     Of  course,  so  far  as  calling  witnesses  to  im- 
ach  witnesses  produced  by  the  honorable  managers,  in  rebuttal,  is 
ncerned,  it  is  not  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case  at  all,  and  does  not 
me  under  the  head  of  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term  clos- 
r  the  case.     They  would  have  that  right  anyhow,  I  understand. 
Mr.  Allis.     And  also  to  sustain  the  character  of  our  own  witnesses. 
Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.    Your  witnesses  that  have  been  impeached  ? 
Mr.  Allis.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.     Oh«  yes;   there  is  no  dispute  about  that, 
t  what  I  did  understand,  Mr.  President,  was  that  there  was  no  re 
enin^  of  this  case  for  rebuttal  of  new  matter  of  any  kind.     These  in- 
lental,  collateral  questions  is  another  thing,  and  does  not  go  to  the 
irits. 

The  President  pro  tern.    There  is  no  question  before  the  Senate  now. 
Senator  Johnson  F.  I.     I  move  we  go  into  secret  session. 
Senater  Campbeij..     I  hardly  see  the  necessity  of  going  into  secret 
sion  now,  Mr.  President. 

The  Presidenm^-o  te/n.     It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Senate 
into  secret  session.     Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  Aye,  and 
me  opposed  No. 
The  Noes  have  it. 
The  motion  is  lost.  * 

Senator  Campbell.  I  now  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  sur-rebuttal 
confined  exclusively  to  the  impeachment  of  the  witnesses  offered  by 
managers,  or  to  sustaining  the  witnesses  of  the  respondent  that  have 
n  attacked  by  the  managers, — that  the  sur-rebuttal  be  confined  to 
Be  two  points.     I  think  that  will  cover  it. 

enator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     Well,  it  will  have  to  be  confined  to  that, 
enator  Campbell.     We  want  to  fix  that  now. 
[r.  Arctander.     That  is  all  we  want. 

*he  PREsiDENTj/ro  tern.  Is  the  motion  seconded.  The  motion  having 
a  seconded.  The  Senate  have  heard  the  niotion,  as  many  as  are 
avor  will  say  aye,  the  contrary  no.  The  motion  is  adopted.  What 
ie  further  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 

enator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  would  like  to  enquire,  Mr.  President  of 
counsel  for  the  respondent,  if  they  are  ready  to  go  on  to-morrow 
ning  or  can  be  ready. 
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Mr.  Arctander.     Mr.  President,  we  can  not  be. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  would  like  to  enquire  if  the  witness  res- 
pondent's counsel  referred  to  about  a  week  ago  can  be  had  to-morrow 
morning  or  to-night. 

Mr.  Abctander  I  suppose  Mr.  Hillnian  can  be  had.  I  cannot  tell 
until  I  see  him.     I  can  explain  to  the  Senator  what  I  want  him  for. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Well,  if  you  want  him,  that  is  all  I  care  to 
know. 

Mr,  Arctander.  I  have  an  understanding  with  the  counsel  that  I 
can  introduce  him  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Allis.    He  is  an  officer  of  the  court  and  will  be  here  all  the  time. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Then  it  becomes  a  serious  question  right 
here,  Mr.  President,  whether  the  Senate  wish  to  consume  any  more  time 
on  this  question  of  the  impeachment  of  witnesses.  It  may  be  a  serious 
question  whether  any  body's  character  for  truth  and  veracity  has  been 
attacked,  and  it  is  a  proper  question  for  the  Senate  to  consider  right 
here,  and  if  they  should  consider  that  no  one  had  been  smirched,  then 
there  is  nobody  to  bolster  up. 

Senator  Crooks.     Excepting  Mr.  Kincaid. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  And  I  don't  know  whether  the  respondents 
care  to  attack  any  of  these  rebutting  witnesses.  It  becomes,  I  think  a 
very  serious  question  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  of  the  Senators  here 
whether  they  want  to  spend  any  more  time  on  the  question  one  way  or 
the  other — that  collateral  question. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  had  better  go 
into  secreet  session. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Do  you  make  it  as  a  motion? 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.  I  move  that  the  doors  be  closed  and  the 
Senate  go  into  secret  session. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  desire  to  give  notice,  Mr.  President,  before  the 
court  goes  into  secret  session,  that  we  offer  to  prove  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, or  as  soon  as  we  get  to  it,  by  six  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  Bird 
Island,  the  place  where  the  witness  George  H.  Megquier  resides,  and 
where  he  has  resided  three  or  four  years,  that  his  general  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity  is  good,  and  has  never  been  questioned. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  desire  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  are 
permitted  we  will  show  by  twelve  to  twenty  equally  respectable  men 
that  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is  bad. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  simply  give  this  notice. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  also  give  this  notice;  it  does  not  cost  much. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     Question  ! 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  question  is,  shall  the  Senate  go  into  se- 
cret session.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  aye;  those 
opposed,  no.  The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  Senate  will  go  into  secret  session, 
All  except  members  of  the  court  will  leave  the  room,  and  the  8ergeant-at- 
Arms  will  keep  closed  the  doors. 

After  the  doors  were  opened  the  Senate  resumed  busines  in  open  ses- 
sion. 

Senator  Rice  in  the  chair. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  chair  is  informed  that  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent  has  left  the  building.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate? 
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Senator  Qilfillan,  C.  D.  I  move  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  be  di- 
rected to  notify  the  respondent  and  his  counsel  that  the  doors  are  open. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Before  doing  so  I  have  to  request  that  I.  R. 
Miller  and  George  R.  Miller  be  paid.  They  were  sworn  nere  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution  and  subpoenaed  in  rebuttal,  but  were  not  used. 

The  r RESIDENT  pro  tern.  That  will  be  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
unless  objection  is  made.  No  objection  being  made  they  will  be  paid 
accordingly. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  the  Senate  will 
take  a  short  recess. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
board  of  managers  and  the  respondent  and  his  counsel  beiiig  present, 
the  secretary  will  announce  the  result  of  the  secret  session. 

The  secretary  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  proceed 
to  hear  any  further  testimony  now  offered;  and  that  if  neither  party  is 
now  ready*  to  offer  further  testimony,  that  the  case  be  declared  closed  so 
far  as  evidence  is  concerned. 

Ordered,  That  the  evidence  tending  to  impeach  George  H.  Megquier, 
of  Bird  Island,  be  expunged  from  the  record,  as  we  do  not  d^esire  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  rebutting  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  mai^gers. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.  I  will  state,  Mr.  President,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  respondent's  counsel  that  the  State  desires  to  allow  him  to 
call  Mr.  Hillman,  if  he  is  here  when  we  meet  again  after  adjournment, 
on  Tuesday  morning.  The  Senate  has  only  cut  off  this  impeachment 
business. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Of  course  that  was  the  understanding,  that  we 
could  put  him  on  the  stand  at  any  time. 

The  Prksident  pro  tern.  Have  the  managers  any  further  witnesses  to 
introduce  now  ? 

Senator  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
san  agree  to  begin  the  arguments  in  the  case  to-morrow  morning? 

Senator  Hinds.  It  would  be  well  first  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any 
nore  witnesses. 

The  President  pro  t4>m.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Managers  that  qufes- 
ion. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  have  no  more  testimony,  if  the  testimony 
s  to  be  closed  now.  We  have  four  witnesses;  I  presume  they  are  in  the 
iity  now,  but  we  haven't  any  here  and  if  the  case  is  to  be  closed  at  this 
ime  we  are  perfectly  willing  that  it  be  closed. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  have  no  witnesses  here,  and  with  the  under- 
tanding,  of  course,  that  we  can  call  Mr.  Hillman  when  we  meet  again, 
ve  have  no  further  witness. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  desire  to  say  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
he  Senate  desires  to  consult  counsel  on  both  sides  before  adjourning  as 
o  when  the  argument  shall  commence. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  ask  if  the  Senate  has  made  any  order  or 
ule  in  regard  either  to  how  many  are  going  to  speak  or  the  order  in 
jrhich  they  shall  speak. 

Senator  Campbell.    Noj  sir* 
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Mr.    Akctanber.    That  ought  to  be  determined  first. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.    Can  counsel  agree  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  are  willing  to  agree  to  anything,  or  to  have  the 
'Bame  rule  which  obtained  4n  the  Sherman  Page  case. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  was  to  have  the  State  commence 

Senator  WiijSON.  The  rule  defines  the  order  in  which  the  argnment 
shall  be  made. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  believe  that  when  the  rales  were  adopted, 
upon  motion  of  Senator  Castle,  that  rule  was  accepted. 

Senator  Castle.  I  did  it,  Mr.  President,  for  this  reason. — I  anticipa- 
ted at  that  time  that  it  was  very  doubtful  at  that  early  day  that  the 
counsel  on  either  side  would  know  who  wanted  to  speak  and  how  long, 
and  asked  to  except  it  until  this  time  thinking  it  very  probable  that  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent  and  for  the  prosecution  would  be  able  to  ar- 
range between  themselves  as  to  the  matter  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  having  any  arbitrary  rule  whatever.  That  was  the  motive  I  had  in 
excepting  that. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.     What  is  the  substance  of  that. 

Senator  Campbell.     I  will  read  it. 

Rule  23.  The  cause  on  each  side  shall  be  opened  by  one  counseL  The  final  ar- 
jl^iiment  may  be  made  b}'  two  counsel  on  a  side,  unless  the  Senate  order  otherwise, 
and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  by  the  honorable ,  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Mr.  Arctander.    We  will  stand  by  that  rule. 

Senator  Campbell.     Then  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Before  the  matter  is  decided,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  ask  tor  a  moment's  delay. 

Mr.  Allis.  It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  for  these  gentlemen  to 
go  on  to-morrow  morning;  we  have  not  the  journals. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  honorable 
managers  are  satisfied  with  this  rule. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  rule,  except  as  to 
the  number  of  speakers  ;  that  is  what  we  are  now  considering. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  This  provides  for  two  speakers  on  each  side 
— two  on  behalf  of  the  managers  and  two  on  behalf  oi  the  i^espohdent. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator.CASTLE.    That  was  the  very  rule  adopted  in  the  Page  case. 

Senator  Campbell.    The  very  one. 

Senator  GiLi«iLLAN,  J.  B.     I  have  no  doubt  it  is. 

The  President  pro  tem.  What  objection  have  you  to  the  rule,  Mr. 
Collins? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  rule,  except  a& 
to  the  number  of  speakers.  I  would  make  the  statement,  that  if  the 
rule  can  be  changed,  the  board  of  managers  will  agree  to  take  no  more 
time  than  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  do  in  making  their  arguments 
I  apprehend,  judging  from  experience,  without  any  reflection,  that  we 
will  not  take  so  much  time;  but  we  do  not  like  to  b^  limited  to  two 
speakers.  We  would  rather  be  limited  on  time  than  to  be  limited  oa 
the   number  of  speakers,  if  that  could  be  done. 

Senator  Castle.    I  don't  think  limitation  as  to  tiiie  matter  €S  liiM  is 
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ever  allowable,  or  ought  to  be  allowable  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  I  should 
not  know  how  to  commence  to  sum  up  a  case  with  a  view  to  closing 
within  a  specified  time.  Counsel  ought  not  to  be  hampered  with  any 
limitations. 

The  President  pro  tern.     What  change  does  the  Manager  propose  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  do  not  propose  any  change  ;  we  leave  that 
to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Campbell.     I  now  move  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

The  President  pro  tem.  You  have  heard  the  question,  those  in  favor 
of  it  will  say  aye. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  managers 
desire  to  use  their  timq  by  three  or  four  persons  speaking,  there  can  be 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  or  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  injustice  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     1  think  we  can  arrange  it  satisfactorily. 

Senator  Powers.    As  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Powers.  I  was  aware  you  would  not  be  limited  as  to  time, 
but  I  supposed  you  wanted  the  privilege  of  more  speakers. 

Mr.  Manager  Colons.     I  think  we  can  arrange  it  between  us. 

The  President  pro  tem.  Those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  motion  will 
say  aye  ;  those  opposed,  no.    The  ayes  have  it ;  the  rule  is  adopted. 

Senator  Castle.  Now,  it  would  be  desirable  if  we  could  learn  from 
the  respective  counsel  on  either  side  about  when  they  will  be  ready  to 
go  on.  I  need  not  say  that  the  matter  was  a  subject  of  consideration  by 
the  Senate  in  secret  session,  and  we  were  all  desirous  of  having  the  argu- 
ments proceeded  with  as  soon  as  could  be  in  justice  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. I  don't  su])pose  any  of  the  Senators  care  to  crowd  these  gentle- 
men. We  desire  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  them- 
selves in  the  case,  but  we  are  desirous  of  getting  through — I  believe  that 
is  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  Senate — ^as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Mans^er  Collins.  The  board  of  managers  can  say,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  our  views  will  meet  those  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  commence  the  summing  up  in  this  case  im- 
mediately. We  ought  to  make  some  preparation.  I  can  say,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned;  that  I  had  intended  to  make  that  preparation,  but  was 
prevented  on  account  of  my  eyes.  The  senate  will  bear  in  mind  that 
I  have  been  troubled  a  good  deal  lately  in  that  respect.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult.  However,  one  of  the  most  important  reasons 
w^hy  we  should  not  be  compelled  to  begin  the  argument  to-morrow  is 
because  the  testimony  is  not  printed  up  to  date;  we  ought  to  have  the 
printed  testimony  before  we  make  the  argument. 

Senator  Castle,    How  will  Monday  suit  the  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  get  the  testimony  by 
that  time;  I  think  that  we  probably  could  Tuesday  morning. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  Can  counsel  give  any  approximate  guess 
as  to  how  much  time  they  will  consume  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  will  say  that  I  will  agree  not  to  consume 
over  four  or  five  hours  myself,  and  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  that. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  J.  B.  We  want  to  figure  whether  we  could  get 
the  case  to  the  jury;  so  to  speak,  next  week. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  move,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourn^,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Tuesday  morning  next  at  ten  o'clock. 
263 
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Senator  Wii^on.     I  second  the  motion. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.  I  ask  the  respondent  when  they  can  prob- 
ably get  their  witness,  Mr.  HiHman,  here? 

Mr.  AiuTAXDKU.  We  have  him  here,  but  the  trouble  is  his  minutes 
taken  befo;-e  the  judiciary  committee  are  with  his  brother,  who  is  in 
another  part  of  the  State;  that  is  the  difficulty.  We  can  have  him  at 
any  time,  but  we  cannot  use  him  without  his  record. 

The  President  pro  tcia.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  it  adjourn  until  Tuesday  morning  next  at  10  o'clock. 
Those  in  favor  of  that  motion  will  say  Aye;  those  opposed  No.  The 
ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  are  four  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  State 
whio  were  subpcenaei  and  are  in  attendance  now,  or  rather,  they  are  in 
the  city,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  sergeant-at-arms.  The  witnesses:  we 
anticipated  would  not  get  here  until  to-morrow  night.  They  are  here 
now,  and  1  simply  ask  that  they  be  allowed  to  receive  the  ordinary  pay 
and  mileage  for  their  attendance,  inasnmch  as  they  are  not  going  to  be 
heard. 

Senator  Castle.     I  move  that  that  be  done. 

Senator  Oileillan  C.  D.  I  move  that  they  be  allowed  their  pay 
the  same  as  though  they  had  been  sworn. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.     I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  i-ro  t^em.  It  will  be  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  court 
unless  objection  is  made.     No  objection  being  made,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  ask  that  the  Secretary,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  U^legraph  to  the  Sargeant-at-Arms  at  Marshall,  not  to  sub- 
poena the  witnesses  he  has  gone  there  to  subp(ena  on  our  behalf.  There 
are  two  witnessert  that  he  went  there  to  subpa}na  this  afternoon. 

Senator  ("astle.  You  had  better  telegraph  and  allow  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  audit  the  bill. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  thought  it  would  be  more  authoritative;  proba- 
bly we  can  both  sign  it. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.    Is  there  anything  further  Mr.  Preddeut? 

The  President  pro  tern.     No,  sir. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.     Then. I  move  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Those  in  favor  of  that  motion  will  say  ave; 
those  opposed  no.  The  Senate  now  stands  adjourned,  until  Tuesday 
morning  next  at  10  a.  m. 
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